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COMMERCIAL  BRIBERY  AND   CORRUPTION. 


DURING  the  past  few  years  many 
circumstances  have  conspired 
to  call  attention  to  the  subject  of 
bribery  and  corrupt  practices,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  public  affairs. 
Several  flagrant  cases  of  bribery  at 
parliamentary  elections  have  roused 
the  House  of  Commons  to  renewed 
and  more  vigorous  action  for  the 
suppression  of  this  evil.  And  the 
whole  country  has  been  startled 
with  the  astounding  disclosures  as 
to  the  corrupt  practices  which  have 
been  found  to  prevail  at  municipal 
elections.  Public  attention  has  also 
been  turned  to  the  improp3r  means 
employed  to  secure  Government 
contracts  in  consequence  of  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  two  Ad- 
miralty employes,  and  the  revela- 
tions since  made  by  them  and 
others.  And  we  may  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  collapse  of  the 
French  military  system  in  the  late 
war  was  largely  due  to  the  corrup- 
tion which  had  permeated  the  wholo 
administration  of  government  under 
the  Empire. 

*It  is  hoped  that  the  following 
remarks  on  the  bribery  and  corrupt 
practices  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  wide  area  of  English  trade 
may  not  be  thought  ill-timed.  They 
consist  in  substance  of  a  series  of 
notes  jotted  down  from  time  to 
time  in  the  intervals  of  business, 
and  relate  chiefly  to  what  has  come 
under  the  writer's  observation. 
Hence  the  greater  portion  of  them 
will  be  found  to  refer  to  one  branch 
of  business  only,  though  rather  an 
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extensive  one.  With  some  modifi- 
cations, however,  they  will  apply 
to  many  other  branches.  The  writer 
can  vouch  for  the.  accuracy  of  his 
facts,  and  the  reflections  and  reason- 
ings upon  them  are  the  result  of 
some  years'  thought.  But  he  is 
chiefly  anxious  to  gain  for  the  sub- 
ject the  serious  attention  of  those 
competent  to  discuss  it  more  tho- 
roughly, and  of  employers  of  labour, 
to  whom  it  especially  belongs  to 
introduce  measures  of  reform. 

The  extensive  prevalence  of  bri- 
bery and  corrupt  practices  in  trade 
will  be  acknowledged  by  all  busi- 
ness men  of  experience.  Many  also 
who  are  not  practically  acquainted 
with  business  will  have  learned 
something  of  the  matter  in  various 
ways  -,  and  particularly  from  a 
correspondence  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  some  years  ago  respecting 
the  gratuities  or  commissions  given 
by  London  tradesmen  to  domestic 
servants.  It  was  there  shown  that 
many  butchers  and  wine  merchants, 
for  instance,  were  in  the  habit  of 
giving  money  to  the  cooks  or 
butlers  of  their  customers.  In  re- 
turn the  cooks  and  butlers  were 
expected  to  '  say  a  good  word '  for 
the  meat  and  wine  supplied  by 
these  tradesmen,  to  avoid  finding 
fault,  and  sometimes  probably  to 
assist  the  tradesman  in  passing  off 
inferior  meat  or  wine  on  their 
masters.  Everyone  can  understand 
this  homely  example. 

Even  the  most  uncommercial 
mind  will  perceive  that  this  secret 
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and  underhand  connection  between 
the  tradesmen  and  servants  must 
tend  to  demoralise  both.  There 
may  bo  no  great  harm  in  a  Christ- 
mas-box, or  the  like,  though  even 
this  is  undesirable:  but  there  are 
numerous  instances  in  which  the 
servants  receive,  not  simply  an 
occasional  present,  but  a  percentage 
or  commission  on  everything  which 
the  tradesman  supplies  to  their 
masters.  In  such  cases  there  must 
often  exist  on  the  part  of  the  trades- 
man a  fixed  intention  of  overcharg- 
ing the  master ;  and  in  the  servants 
An  acquiescence  in  this,  and  a  de- 
termination to  use  all  their  efforts, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  .to  ^TftfcojY 
•out'  any  tradesman  who  will  noV 
subsidise  them.  Here  we  have  a 
kind  of  epitome  of  the  various 
shades  and  degrees  of  bribery,  com- 
mencing with  a  simple  gift,  which 
may  be  harmless  or  reprehensible 
according  to  the  motives  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case ;  and  ending 
in  a  systematic  offer  of  money  bribes 
on  the  one  side,  or  extortion  of 
black-mail  on  the  other. 

All  this,  we  may  rest  assured,  is  but 
an  image  on  a  small  scale  of  what  is 
going  on  under  ten  thousand  differ- 
ent forms  amid  the  complex  and  in- 
tricate transactions  of  trade.  Thus, 
for  example,  it  is  notorious  that  a 
vast  number  of  presents  are  made, 
particularly  at  Christmas,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  new  business  or 
-of  cementing  friendly  relations  with 
old  customers.  A.  B.,  by  a  timely 
present  to  a  railway  director,  is 
understood  to  have  secured  an  order 
for  cloth  for  carriage  linings.  C. 
D.  has  done  a  good  business  with 
ra  certain  firm  since  he  liberally 
treated  the  manager  of  the  works 
and  his  family  to  a  trip  to  the  sea- 
side. E.  F.  has  carried  the  system 
to  such  perfection  that,  in  the  case 
•of  a  large  factory  which  he  supplies 
with  raw  materials,  he  has  a  suit- 
able gift  forthcoming  at  Christmas 
for  the  proprietor  of  the  factory, 
one   for  each    foreman,   and    also 


something  for  the  clerks,  not  omit- 
ting a  trifle  for  the  office-boy.  One 
is  not  disposed  to  say  much  against 
these  Christmas  presents  if  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds.  Doubt- 
less, innumerable  boxes  of  cigars, 
hampers  of  wine,  braces  of  birds, 
change  hands  in  this  way  without 
much  harm.  The  theorist  sitting 
in  his  study  may  condemn  them, 
but  the  man  who  has  moved  about 
in  the  world,  and  knows  what  hu- 
man nature  is,  will,  I  think,  be 
disposed  to  let  them  pass.  At  any 
rate,  so  long  as  the  amount  is  kept 
within  moderate  limits  no  general- 
rule  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject. 
,  But,  beyond  this  multitude  of 
presents,  it  is  well  known  that  large 
sums  of  money  are  often  given  as 
bribes- to  procure  business.  Thus 
considerabio»8unis  are  paid  to  cer- 
tain '  buyers*  Wn„  wholesale  ware- 
houses, by  manufacturers  or  their 
agents,  in  order  to  induce  these 
buyers   to  purchase  their  produc-  ^ 

tions.  One  such  buyer,  whose  salary 
is  400Z.  a  year,  is  generally  unde?-*  ^  | 
stood  to  receive  about  500Z.  more  ^ 
from  the  manufacturers  of  various  * 
goods  which  he  has  to  purchase. 
A  manufacturer  is  always  desirous 
of  clearing  off  his  produce,  and 
keeping  his  factory  in  fall  work; 
and  the  agents  who  offer  goods  on 
commission  are,  if  possible,  still 
more  eager  to  sell.  The  bribe  to 
the  '  buyer '  comes  to  be  looked  on 
as  one  of  the  incidental  expenses  of 
trade.  No  wonder  if  these  buyers, 
some  of  whom  purchase  perhaps 
5,ooo£.  or  10,000 J.  worth  of  goods 
per  month,  receive  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  bribes.  But,  while 
saying  this,  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  assert  that  all  such  buyers, 
or  even  a  majority  of  them,  would 
condescend  to  so  dishonest  a  course. 
It  would  be  easy  to  pass  in  review 
many  branches  of  trade  in  which 
corrupt  practicas  prevail  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent ;  but,  in  place  of  this, 
the  writer  will  rather  endeavour  to 
describe  somewhat  minutely  those 
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forms  of  the  ejil'wnich  have  come 
under  his  ^personal  notice.  He  al- 
ludes tajthe  presents  and  money 
bribes'  or  commissions  given  to  the 
managers  and*  foremen  in  large 
factories,  by  dealers « who  supply 
various  articles  used  in  the  different 
processes  of  manufacture. 

In  many  of  these  factories  a  large 
quantity    of   articles    of  different 
kinds  must  be  bought,  each  process 
fj6£  manufacture  requiring  its  own 
•pednliar  materials    to  work  with ; 
.and  it  is  obvious  that  the  foremen 
^ ill.  naturally  have  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  these  goods.     Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  head  foreman  or  manager 
actually  buys  the  articles  required, 
or  a  portion  of  them.     And  even 
when  the  master  himself  makes  all 
purchases,   he   is  still  very  much 
guided  by.tlje  advice  of  the  fore- 
men.    As    a    matter    of  fact,  the 
foreman  is  usually  a  better  judjre  of 
the  Materials  with  which  he  works, 
and   whose  operation  he  has  con- 
stantly before  him,  than  the  master 
possibly  can  be.     In  a  large  factory, 
too,  each  foreman  is  made  respon- 
sible for  the  department  of  which 
he  is  the  head  ;  the  master  looks  to 
him  to  produce    'good  work/    or 
to  see  that  his  particular  process 
is  efficiently  conducted.     This  ren- 
ders  it   highly  desirable    to   pur- 
chase only  such    articles     as    the 
foreman  approves  of  for  use  in  his 
department.  Otherwise,  if  the  work 
should  go  wrong,  he  will  be  only 
too  ready  to  lay  the  fault  on  his 
materials.      In    like    manner    the 
head  foreman  or  manager  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  a  general  way  respon- 
sible for  the  satisfactory  progress  of 
the  whole  factory ;  and  it  follows 
from  this    that    the  master  must 
defer  very  much  to  his  opinion  in 
all  purchases.     It  would  be  highly 
inexpedient  to  purchase  any  article 
of  whose  quality  the  manager  had 
expressly  disapproved. 

All  this  is  thoroughly  understood 
by   many  at   least  of  the  dealers 


who    come    to    sell    the    different 
articles  required  at  the  factories.  It 
may  be  the   master  who  actually 
buys    tho   goods  from  them ;   but 
they  know  that  if  the  foremen  are 
not  satisfied  with  these  goods,  tho 
master,    as   a   rule,  cannot,  or   at 
least  will  not,  continue  to  buy  them* 
No  wonder,  then,  if  these  dealers 
feel  that  their  work   is  only  half 
done  until  they  have  conciliated  the 
support  of  the  manager  and  the 
foremen.     In  many  cases,  were   a 
dealer  to  ignore  the  foremen,  and  ad- 
dress himself  only  to  the  master,  this 
in  itself  would  predispose  the  fore- 
men against  him,  especially  if  other 
dealers  were  paying   court  to  the 
foremen,  and  soliciting  their  coun- 
tenance.    To  do  a  successful  busi- 
ness, then,  the  manager  and  fore*, 
men  must  be  made  friends  of.     It  is,, 
in  face,  the  story  of  the  cooks  apdt 
butlers  over  again,  but  on  «  larger 
SC!l!o.      oorae    uealers   will  go  no 
further  than  a  civil  recognition  of 
the     foremen     when     they    meet, 
perhaps  adding  a  few    sovereigns 
at  Christmas.     This  may,  perhaps,, 
be    done     without     much     harm. 
But    this   would   not    content    all 
foremen,    and    many    dealers    are 
ready  to  cultivate  a  closer  and  more 
frequent    intercourse   with    them ; 
the  worst  feature  of  which  is,  that 
it  must  be  more  or  less  underhand 
and  clandestine.    We  do  not  profess 
to  fathom  all  the  depths  of  these 
connections  between  the    foremen 
and  dealers ;  no  doubt  they  are  of 
all  imaginable   shades  of  quality, 
and  some  bad  beyond  conception. 
But  it  is  certainly  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  foreman  to  receive 
from  the  dealer  a  money  percentage 
or  commission  on  all  the  goods  sup* 
plied  by  him,   besides    occasional 
presents  in  return  for  valuable  in- 
formation   as   to  what   goods  are 
likely  to  be  wanted  at  the  factory, 
or  as  to  the  prices  quoted  by  oppos- 
ing dealers. 

The  following  examples  of  what 
has  actually  occurred  in  our  o 
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experience  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
this.     A  number  of  casks  of  a  cer- 
tain article  were  sent  to  us  for  sale. 
We  received  an    order  for  a  cask 
froai    a   large  manufactory  in  the 
couitrv,  and  it  was  sent  to  them. 
But  although  the  quality  was  good, 
and  the  price  low,  'we  did  not  suc- 
ceed  in   obtaining  further  orders* 
Happening  to  know  the  manager  of 
the  works,  we  mentioned  the  matter 
to  him,  and  he  candidly  told  us  that 
one  of  the  foremen  had  condemned 
our  goods  simply  because  we  had 
not  offered  him  the  usual  commis- 
sion. It  was,  he  said,  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  dealers  in  this  article 
to  pay  bo  much  a  cask  to  the  fore- 
man who  used  it;   and  unless  we 
were  prepared  to  do  this,  we  should 
never  sell  our    consignment.     We 
afterwards  learned  the  same  thing 
from  other  parties,  and  in  conse- 
quence WC  were  obliged  to  decline 
A  he  sale  of  the  article.    In  this  case 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  were  abso- 
lutely shut  out  from  doing  business 
in  a  certain  class  of  goods,  unless 
we  consented  to  pay  the  foreman  so 
much  on  every  cask.     Few  persons 
will  be  found  to  maintain  that  this 
state  of  things  is  satisfactory.     It 
may  be   allowed  that  when    such 
payments  have  become  a  custom  of 
the  trade,  they  are  often  given  and 
received     simply    as   'perquisites,' 
losing     to   a     great    extent  their 
original  character  of  bribes :  and, 
probably,  in  certain  cases,  the  fore- 
man is  so  much  underpaid,  consider- 
ing his  responsibility  and  his  skill, 
that    these    perquisites  hardly   do 
more  than  supplement  his  salary  to 
something  like  a  proper   amount. 
Still,  the  underhand  character  of  the 
whole  affair  is  sufficient  to  condemn 
it.     Let  the  foreman  be  paid  as  he 
ought  to  be,  but  let  his  master  pay 
him,  instead  of  winking  at  his  levy- 
ing this  clandestine  black-mail.    • 
Another  instance  occurred  in  our 
transactions  with  a  firm  of  the  first 
rank,   well    known    both    in    this 
country  and  in  America.     We  com- 


menced business   with  them,    and 
were  supplying  them  with  an  article 
of  which  they  purchased  a    large 
quantity .     Not  many  weeks  elapsed 
before  the  foreman  in  whose    de- 
partment this  article  was  used  pre- 
sented himself  at   our  office,    and 
intimated  that  he  should  expect  to 
receive  a  commission  on  what  we 
were  selling  to  the  firm.     He  ap- 
peared  much  disappointed  at    our 
refusal  to  give  it.     We  have  since 
lost  this  business ;    we  cannot,  of 
course,  say  positively  through  the 
opposition  of  this  man ;  but  it  is 
more  than    probable.      After    our 
refusal  to  subsidise  him,  he  would 
always  be  ready  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  goods  sent  by  any  dealer 
who  was  prepared  to  come  to  terms 
with  him.     If  he  happened  to  find 
the  smallest  defect  in  our  goods  he 
would  report  it  to  his  master,  and 
make  the  most  of  it ;  whereas,  had 
W^  C^HT2Hfod  to  T>av  him,  he  would 

have  passed  it  over,  or  would  hare 
complained  to  us  without  informing 
his  master.  In  this  case  it  was,  no 
doubt,  in  our  power  at  once  to 
have  exposed  the  foreman  and  very 
likely  procured  his  dismissal  by 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  his 
master.  Still  it  is  not  certain  that 
we  should  have  got  much  thanks. 
Moreover,  such  a  course,  even  if  it 
had  secured  to  us  the  custom  of  this 
firm,  might  have  set  half  the  foremen 
in  the  trade  against  us.  As  to  the 
man  himself,  we  were  well  aware 
that  he  was  no  worse  than  scores  of 
others  of  his  class.  The  foregoing 
is  by  no  means  a  solitary  case  in 
our  experience.  On  several  occa- 
sions foremen  have  come  to  us 
and  have  intimated,  more  or  less 
openly,  that  they  expected  to  re- 
ceive a  commission  on  the  goods  we 
sold  to  their  masters,  and  within  a 
short  time  afterwards  they  have 
made  serious  complaints  of  the 
quality  of  our  goods,  simply,  we 
are  convinced,  in  consequence  of 
our  refusal  to  pay  them  the  com- 
mission. 
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For  a  third  example  may  be 
named  the  ease  of  a  foreman  who 
coolly  proposed  to  a  friend  of  oars 
that  he  should  mix  an  inferior  and 
much  cheaper  article  with  the 
goods  which  he  was  sending  to  that 
factory.  The  man  offered  to  '  make 
it  all  right/  which  he  could  indeed 
have  done  by  using  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  adulterated  article  in  order  to 
produce  a  certain  result ;  of  course, 
at    a   serious  loss  to   his   master. 

• 

Doubtless  he  would  have  expected 
our  friend  to  pay  him  a  good  per- 
centage on  all  this  inferior  stuff. 
Here  it  is  evident  that  after  reply- 
ing to  this  foreman  as  he  deserved 
our  friend's  prospects  of  a  satisfac- 
tory business  in  that  quarter  were 
not  very  promising.  If  the  fore- 
man could  meet  with  another  dealer 
willing  to  enter  into  his  scheme  of 
adulteration,  he  would  at  once  do 
his  best  to  introduce  this  man's 
goods,  and  would  not  be  very 
scrupulous  about  the  means.  It 
would  be  nothing  extraordinary  if 
he  purposely  spoiled  10Z.  or  20Z. 
worth  of  the  goods  produced  in  the 
factory,  in  order  to  throw  the 
blame  on  the  materials  supplied  by 
our  friend  and  cause  him  to  lose  the 
business. 

It  will  be  observed  that  both  in 
this  instance,  and  in  the  two  former 
cases  which  I  have  narrated,  the 
suggestion  or  demand  of  a  commis- 
sion came  from  the  foreman;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  money 
percentages  are  constantly  being 
offered  to  the  foremen  by  many 
dealers.  It  is  certain  that  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  goods  are  sold 
every  week  on  which  the  foremen 
receive  a  commission  of  so  much 
per  ton  or  so  much  per  cask.  The 
writer  has  watched  dealers  com- 
mence business  and  attain  a  good 
position,  whose  success,  he  felt  sure, 
has  Ibeen  in  great  measure  due  to 
lavish  but  judicious  payments  to  the 
foremen.  He  has  seen  them  '  cut 
out/  older  firms  in  the  same  trade, 
although  they  did  not  offer  cheaper 


or  better  articles  ;  and,  while  good 
business  men,  were  probably  in- 
ferior in  this  respect  to  the  older 
firms. 

Very  recently  a  manufacturer  in 
the  north  told  us  that  they  had  had 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  their 
engineer  about  coal.  He  was  a 
very  decent  fellow,  an  elder  or 
deacon  at  his  ehapel,  but  they 
could  not  get  him  to  use  any  coal 
but  that  supplied  by  one  firm ;  and 
this  firm,  they  had  ascertained,  were 
in  the  habit  of  giving  the  foreman 
some  commission  on  the  coal.  At 
different  times  they  had  ordered 
coal  from  other  collieries,  but  always 
to  no  purpose,  as  the  engineer  in* 
variably  reported  that  he  'could 
not  get  up  steam,'  and  the  work  of 
the  factory  was  delayed,  so  that 
sooner  than  come  to  a  quarrel  with 
him  they  had  always  gone  back  to 
the  old  coal.  Coal  is  an  article 
that  appears  to  one  who  has  no 
personal  experience  in  the  sale  of  it 
to  be  so  simple  a  thing  as  not  to 
admit  of  much  bribery,  yet  there  was 
another  case  in  which  a  partner  in 
a*  factory  had  also  a  share  in  a 
colliery,  and  he  was  naturally  de- 
sirous that  the  factory  should  use 
coal  from  his  colliery ;  he  found, 
however,  that  the  matter  was  not 
so  simple  as  he  had  expected.;  the 
engineers,  <fcc,  at  his  factory  had 
strong  objections  to  his  coal,  and 
reported  unfavourably  of  it;  and 
the  solution  was  only  reached  by 
his  agreeing  that  his  agent  at  the 
colliery  should  pay  the  engineers  at 
his  factory  the  ( coahmoney '  they 
had  received  from  other  colliery 
proprietors.  He  now  thus  pays  his 
own  men  for  using  his  own  coal. 

Such  a  state  of  things  as  the 
foregoing  examples  shadow  forth 
cannot  be  contemplated  by  any 
thoughtful  man  without  feelings  of 
pain  and  apprehension.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  an  error  to  suppose 
that  all  foremen  are  corrupt  any 
more  than  all  electors.  Some  are 
absolutely  honest,  and  never  receive 
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a  present  of  any  kind.  One  espe- 
cially I  recollect,*  who  saved  his 
master  hundreds  it  not  thousands 
of  pounds,  simply  by  being  quite 
honest.  Many  foremen,  again,  are 
well  contented  with  a  moderate 
present  at  Christmas.  Some  few, 
even  though  they  receive  a  money 
percentage  from  the  dealers  on  all 
goods  supplied  to  the  factory,  are 
still  tolerably  honest,  and  true  to 
their  employer's  interests.  These 
men  take  the  commission  as  a  part 
of  the  social  system  in  which  they 
were  born  and  brought  up.  Both 
reason  and  experience  teach  us, 
however,  that  as  a  rule  foremen 
who  receive  such  commissions  be- 
come more  or  less  dishonest ;  and, 
as  we  have  shown,  numerous  in- 
stances of  flagrant  bribery  are  to 
be  met  with.  This  unsound  mode 
of  trading  brings  with  it  many 
attendant  evils.  If  we  reflecb  that 
there  are  probably  hundreds  of 
dealers,  and  many  thousands  of 
foremen,  between  whom  this  under- 
hand communication  exists,  we  shall 
feel  that  it  must  have  no  incon- 
siderable effect  on  the  national  mo- 
rality. 

What  proficients  at  bribery  in 
municipal  or  parliamentary  elec- 
tions will  those  be  who  have  been 
trained  in  such  a  school ! 

Moreover,  where  these  practices 
exist,  the  dishonest  and  unscru- 
pulous trader  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  his  more  conscientious 
rival.  Hence  the  best  men  are 
often  driven  from  the  trade  in  dis- 
gust; and  their  withdrawal  is  a 
loss  to  the  community  of  honest 
service,  and  leaves  the  noxious 
customs  to  flourish  unchecked. 

Doubtless  there  are  dealers  who 
Have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  foremen,  and  who  maintain 
their  position  against  all  odds  in  a 
manner  perfectly  fair  and  honour* 
able.  Those,  however,  must,  I  think, 
be  held  to  be  a  minority  in  point  of 
number,  and  usually  owe  their  suc- 
cess to  some  peculiar  advantages. 


As  a  rule,  bribery  will  carry  the 
day  against  straightforward  dealing-. 
And  as  regards  certain  articles  of 
trade,  we  have  already  shown  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  some- 
times absolutely  impossible,  to  do 
any  business  of  importance  without 
paying  the  usual  commission  to  the 
foremen. 

One  of  the  attendant  evils    al- 
luded to  is,  that  many  firms  pay 
far  too  high  a  price  for  some  of  the 
materials  they  consume,  and  thus, 
in  fact,  lose  large  sums  of  money. 
One   fii-m,   to  our  knowledge,   has 
lost  in  this  way  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  pounds  in   the  pur- 
chase of  one  article  alone,  which 
they  employ  extensively  in   their 
manufacture.  They  have  paid  much 
higher  prices  for  it  than  other  firms 
in  their  branch  of  trade,  the  reason 
being  that  they  have  always  pur- 
chased from    one    dealer,   who   is 
intimately    connected    with    their 
foreman,  while  the  other  firms  have 
had    foremen    honest    enough    to 
choose  the  best  and  cheapest  article, 
by    whomsoever    supplied.      This 
kind  of  monopoly  being  established, 
the  firm  are  prevented  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  an  improved  or 
a  cheaper  article,  should  such  be 
offered    to    them;    and    a  serious 
hindrance  is  raised   to   the  intro- 
duction of  the  various  small  im- 
provements and  economies  by  which 
every    manufacture   ought   to    be 
constantly  progressing. 

And  now  the  practical  question 
arises,  What  can  be  done  ?  Doubt- 
less employers  could  do  much  to 
check  the  evil  among  their  own 
workpeople  by  a  resolute  endeavour 
to  stamp  it  out.  They  might  refuse 
to  do  business  with  any  dealer 
against  whom  a  case  of  bribery  has 
been  proved.  If  this  one  rule  were 
steadily  adhered  to,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  a  great  effeot  would  be  pro- 
duced. They  may  keep  on  the 
watch  to  discover  any  underhand 
communications  between  their  fore- 
men   and    the   dealers,   and    may 
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punish  with  instant  dismissal  any 
-workman  whom  they  detect.  Still 
it  would  be  folly  to  expect  too  much 
from  these  precautions.  For  a  large 
proportion  of  the  bribery  which  ex- 
ists could  never  be  discovered  with- 
out employing  the  services  of  a  paid 
detective,  an  expedient  few  would 
choose  to  resort  to.  And  even  in 
case  of  the  detection  and  discharge 
of  a  foreman,  his  successor  would 
often  be  no  better,  though  he  might 
be  more  cautious.  It  is  well  to  set 
our  faces  sternly  against  bribery, 
and  do  all  we  can  directly  to  dis- 
courage it.  But  it  is  also  very 
desirable  to  endeavour  to  go  down 
deep  to  the  roots  of  the  evil,  and 
discover,  if  possible,  those  influ- 
ences which  promote  its  growth 
among  us.  We  propose,  therefore, 
to  pass  in  review  some  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  seem  at  pre- 
sent to  operate  in  favour  of  dis- 
honest and  corrupt  practices  among 
foremen  and  dealers,  and  the  removal 
of  which  would  seem  to  promise  a 
basis  for  solid  improvement. 

And  first,  as  regards  the  dealers, 
it  is  only  fail*  to  mention  that  they 
are  often  strongly  impelled  to  cul- 
tivate the  good  will  of  the  foremen, 
in  order  to  protect  their  business 
against  the  excessive  competition 
which  exists,  and  which  is  too  much 
encouraged  by  the  masters  of  some 
factories*?^  masters  will  pass  by 
a  dealer  with  whom  they  have  done 
business  for  years  on  account  of  a 
trifling  advantage  in  price  offered 
by  another  dealer,  who  very  likely 
names  the  reduced  price  simply  in 
order  to  open  new  business,  and 
not  because  he  is  in  a  position  to 
sell  the  article  cheaper.  The  really 
wise  bnyor  will  avoid  this  error, 
and  will  always  treat  with  consi- 
deration a  dealer  who  has  served 
him  well  in  time  past.  He  will 
not  pass  by  a  man  who  has  sup- 
plied a  good  article  at  a  fair  price 
with  regularity  over  a  number  of 
years,  unless  his  opponent  is  able 
to  show  a  substantial  and  a  per- 


manent advantage.  Many  dealers, 
again,  would  argue  that  they  would 
labour  under  great  disadvantages 
if  they  did  not  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  foreman  who  super- 
intends the  consumption  of  the 
goods  which  they  supply.  The 
foreman  can,  from  his  knowledge 
of  what  is  required,  and  from  his 
opportunities  of  watching  the  re- 
sults which  any  article  yields,  give 
information  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  dealer.  Such  information 
will  assist  the  dealer  to  adapt  his 
goods  more  and  more  perfectly  to 
the  wants  of  the  factory,  which 
is  a  very  desirable  thing,  and 
greatly  conducive  to  the  progress 
of  manufactures  and  trade.  In 
most  instances  such  information 
could  hardly  be  obtained  from  tho 
master,  both  because  he  has  not  the 
exact  and  minute  knowledge  of  the 
foreman,  and  because  his  reserve 
and  suspicion  would  prevent  his 
communicating  such  details.  If  the 
master  were  so  well  trained  that 
he  could  take  off  his  coat  and  do  the 
work  of  any  one  of  his  foremen  better 
than  the  foreman  himself,  it  would 
go  far  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
and  many  others  also.  As  things 
are  at  present,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  some  basis  of  truth 
in  this  argument  of  the  dealers. 

And  here  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  advert  to  the  relations  existing 
between  masters  and  workpeople. 
The  more  we  consider  the  matter, 
the  more  we  are  disposed  to  re- 
gard these  relations  as  radically 
unsound,  and  as  tending  to  render 
the  foremen  open  to  the  approaches 
of  anyone  who  will  bribe  them. 
For  how  slight  is  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  foreman  and  his 
employer.  The  normal  idea  of 
the  master's  relation  to  his  work- 
men is,  that  he  is  paying  them  the 
lowest  wages  which  he  can  find  men 
willing  to  accept;  and  that  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  continually 
struggling  to  extract  a  little  more 
out  of   him   on  every  favourable 
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opportunity.  This  is  the  leading 
feature  in  the  relationship  between 
employer  and  employed.  They  stand 
apart  as  it  were  at  arm's  length,  as 
buyers  and  sellers  of  labour,  re- 
garding each  other  with  a  kind  of 
hostile  feeling.  When  a  foreman 
has  been  born  into  such  an  atmo- 
sphere of  thought,  and  has  bad 
these  notions  working  in  his  mind 
all  his  life,  how  can  we  expect  in 
him  that  feeling  of  identity  of  in- 
terest with  his  master  which  be- 
comes his  position  ?  We  do  indeed 
meet  with  a  few  exceptional -cases 
in  which  the  workpeople  are  /much 
attached  to  their  employer,  -and 
manifest  some  devotion  t©  hisiani- 
terests ;  but  such  results  are  usually* 
due  to  the  special  talents  or  virtues 
of  the  master.  It  is  clear,  I  think, 
that  the  general  tendency  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  classes  is 
rather  to  prevent  their  coalescing 
heartily  and  feeling  a  thoroftgb 
community  of  interest.  Hence  the 
foremen  consider  themselves  at  li- 
berty to  advance  their  own  interest 
even  by  betraying  that  of  their 
master,  or  at  least  by  not  fully  and 
unreservedly  devoting  themselves  to 
it;  feeling  as  they  do  that  their 
interest  and  his  are  far  from  being 
identical.  When  a  dealer  offers  them 
a  fivepound  note,  how  can  we  expect 
them  to  refuse  it  ?  Their  acceptance 
of  the  5Z.  involves,  possibly,  a  loss  of 
50Z.  to  their  master,  but  the  result 
is  generally  more  or  less  indistinct 
and  vague ;  and  must  they  not  look 
after  nvmib&r  one  first,  as  their  mas- 
ter himself  does  ? 

The  antagonism  and  want  of  con- 
cert between  employers  and  foremen 
is  too  often  increased  by  the  inade- 
quate salaries  of  the  latter.  We  have 
shown  how  much  depends  on  these 
men  in  the  successful  working  of  a 
factory,  each  foreman  being  made 
responsible  for  his  particular  de- 
partment. They  are  usually  men 
above  the  average  in  point  of  mental 
capacity.  And  yet,  while  they  see 
the  master  drawing  his  thousands  a 


year  from  the  business,  they  may 
be  receiving,  perhaps,  150Z.  or  200L 
Doubtless  their  necessary  expenses 
are  small.  Granted  also  that  they 
have  no  capital  embarked  in  the 
business  (except  their  intellect  and 
skill  capital),  and  no  risk  of  loss. 
Still,  their  efforts  are  all  important 
in  the  business,  and  they  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  liberally  dealt  with. 

The  foremen  and  workpeople  at 
present  usually  resemble  an  army 
of  mercenaries,  where  officers   and 
men  have  no  particular  attachment 
to  the"  cause  for  which  they  are 
fighting,  but  may  at  any  moment 
pass  over  t©  the  enemy,  if  he  should 
offer  them  higher  pay. 
.    When  one  reflects  on  the  spec- 
tacle presented  by  some  large  firms 
with  numerous  workpeople  and  fore- 
men,  the   whole    structure    seems 
resting  to  a  large  extent  on  a  false 
basis.     The  masters  do  not   for  a 
•moment  realise  in  their  own  minds 
the  .value  and  power  of  their  fore- 
men.    Influenced  by  the  erroneous 
ideas  of  past  times,  they  concede 
to  them  neither  the   pay  nor  the 
position  which  their  worth  and  in- 
fluence  demand.  That  pay  and  con- 
sideration which  are  denied  to  the 
foreman  by  his  master,  he  obtains 
to   the  fall  in   an  underhand  and 
unhealthy  manner   from    the    un- 
scrupulous dealer. 

Where  employers  happen  to  be 
incompetent  or  neglectful  of  their 
duties,  this  circumstance  tends 
greatly  to  induce  corrupt  practices 
among  their  workpeople.  The  mas- 
ters may  be  unable  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  their  foremen,  but  they 
are  entirely  dependent  on  them  for 
conducting  the  business;  and  of 
this  the  foremen  are  well  aware.  In 
such  cases  the  underhand  system 
may  be  seen  in  full  bloom.  The 
dealer  does  indeed  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  the  master  in  public,  but  he 
knows  perfectly  well  where  the 
real  masters  are  to  be  found  ;  and 
he  devotes  himself  to  securing  their 
good  will  as  earnestly  as  ever  di- 
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plomatist  strove  to  gain  over  the 
moving  spirits  at  a  foreign  Court. 

Another  cirenmstance  which  some- 
times leads  a  foreman  to  accept 
bribes,  or  to  attempt  to  extort 
money,  is  the  knowledge  that  his 
own  master  habitually  bribes  others. 
If  a  man  knows  that  his  master 
gives  5Z.  or  10 1,  to  anyone  in  order 
to  obtain  business,  he  is  not  likely 
to  refuse  the  same  when  it  is  offered 
to  him. 

It  appears  evident  that  the  heads 
of  factories  have  it  in  their  power 
to  effect  a  good  deal,  if  they  will 
but  give  the  matter  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  With  regard  to 
many  of  the  points  we  have  referred 
to,  the  line  of  duty  is  not  difficult 
to  trace.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
employers  to  teach  their  work- 
people a  lesson  by  their  own  lives  ; 
and  to  present  to  them  a  pattern  of 
rectitude  and  high  feeling,  instead 
of  an  example  of  intrigue.  They 
should  also  give  their  personal  at- 
i^^tlOP  to  certain  matters  of  pri- 
mary importance  •  tor  iitoJiSCe,  the, 
purchasing  of  goods  for  a  factory 
ought  never  to  be  committed  en- 
tirely to  an  inferior,  but  should 
always  be  retained  in  the  hands  of 
a  principal,  or  very  closely  over- 
looked by  him.  Masters  should  pro- 
vide, too,  that  their  successors  in 
the  management  of  the  business  be 
intelligent  and  suitably  trained  for 
so  responsible  a  post.  Unless  the 
master  understands  his  business,  he 
is  always  at  the  mercy  of  a  dis- 
honest foreman.  If*  anyone  con- 
siders the  colossal  proportions  of 
many  of  our  manufacturing  firms — 
the  number  of  men  employed,  the 
extent  of  their  transactions,  he  will 
be  disposed  to  say  that  sufficient 
pains  have  not  hitherto  been  taken 
in  training  men  to  take  the  lead  in 
such  firms. 

Again,  every  lover  of  his  country 
should  assist  in  sweeping  away  that 
ignorance  which  is  so  fruitful  of 
evil,  and  bringing  within  reach  of 
all  a    good  elementary  education 


and  opportunities  for  improvement 
in  after  life.  This,  indeed,  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  our  hopes  for  the 
future.  By  such  means  we  may 
justly  expect  to  bring  master  and 
workpeople  closer  together,  not  by 
lowering  the  master's  position,  but 
by  raising  the  foremen  and  work- 
men nearer  to  his  level  in  the  best 
of  all  senses. 

Further,  employers  must  not 
hesitate  to  give  ample  remunera- 
tion to  their  foremen,  who  have  so 
much  responsibility  on  their  shoul- 
ders and  so  much  real  power  in 
their  hands.  They  may  thus  rea- 
sonably expect  to  attach  the  foremen 
more  closely  to  themselves,  and 
render  them  less  accessible  to  cor- 
rupt influences,  The  men  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  .excuse  themselves 
for  receiving  bribes  by  the  plea  that 
they  are  beyond  all  doubt  underpaid 
by  the  master.  As  has  been  often 
pointed  out,  an  improved  education 
will  prepare  both  foremen  and 
workpeople  to  receive  advanced 
wages  without  injury. 

"Lastly?  cur  efforts  must  be  di- 
rected to  improve  the  rrmtions 
between  employer  and  employed. 
We  must,  if  possible,  extirpate  the 
feeling  of  antagonism  existing  be- 
tween them,  which  tends  to  throw 
the  foremen  into  the  hands  of  the 
dealers ;  and  we  must  endeavour  to 
awaken  feelings  of  union,  under 
whose  influence  they  shall  work 
together  with  energy  for  one  com- 
mon aim — the  success  of  the  firm. 
Various  methods  will  present  them- 
selves to  an  employer  who  studies 
the  subject,  by  which  he  may  do 
something  to  secure  a  more  loyal 
support  from  his  workpeople.  But 
among  all  the  means  which  he  may 
call  to  his  aid  for  this  purpose, 
there  is  one  which  seems  especially 
calculated  to  draw  master  and  work- 
men into  closer  union,  and  to  cause 
the  latter  to  feel  that  their  interest 
is  no  longer  separate  and  distinct 
from  that  of  their  master,  but  iden- 
tical with  it.     I  refer  to  the  system 
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of  co-operation,  as  it  is  termed,  the 
essence  of  which  is  so  to  arrange 
the  remuneration  of  the  workpeople 
that  a  certain  substantial  part  of 
it    shall    depend    directly  on  the 
profits  of   the  firm.     A  judicious 
introduction  of  this  principle  pro- 
mises to  do  much  towards  render- 
ing foremen  and  workpeople  less 
open  to  bribery,  by  improving  their 
position,  by  elevating  their  feelings, 
and  by  making  them  conscious  that 
tbeir  interest  is  bound  up  with  that 
of  their  employer.     Once  give  the 
workpeople  a  certain  remuneration 
out  of  profits  as  well  as  a  wages 
payment,    and    you    immediately 
introduce  a  new  set  of  ideas  into 
their  minds.     They  are  no  longer 
mere    sellers    of   labour   to    their 
master,    but    become    partners    in 
his  business ;  and  as  partners  they 
will    begin    to  feel    a  community 
of  interest  with  him.     The  success 
of  the  firm  is  their  success:  the 
profits  of  the  firm  are  in  part  their 
own  :  their  interest  and  their  sym- 
pathies are  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
honesty.     The  men  *\z2  become  a 
check   On   one   another,   and  thus 
furnish  a  further  protection  against 
any  one  among  them  who  would 
attempt  to  betray  the  interests  of 
the  firm.    These  good  results  of  the 
co-operative  system  are  so  obvious, 
that  many  employers  are  already  in 
the  habit  of  giving  their  foremen 
a  certain  percentage  on  profits  in 
addition  to  their  salary.     The  uni- 
versal   adoption    of  this    practice 
appears  very  desirable;  and  in  order 
to  gain  the  full  benefit  of  it,  a  con- 
siderable portion   (say  one-half)  of 
the  foreman's  remuneration  should 
accrue  to  him  in  this  manner,  as  a 
percentage  on  or  share  in  profits. 


The  complete  application  of  the 
co-operative  scheme  to  all  the  work- 
people in  a  factory  is  indeed  a 
difficult  problem,  and  one  that  must 
be  cautiously  worked  out.  But  by 
applying  the  principle  at  once  in 
the  case  of  all  foremen,  experience 
would  be  gained,  and  the  way  paved 
for  extending  its  operation  to  the 
whole  of  the  workpeople.  We  may 
add  that,  in  order  to  give  the  co- 
operative system  a  fair  trial,  it 
seems  better  for  employers  thus  to 
introduce  it  into-  their  business, 
than  for  the  workmen  to  found 
new  companies  in  order  to  carry  it 
out.  If  the  latter  course  be  fol- 
lowed on  a  scale  of  any  magni- 
tude, over-production  will  inevita- 
bly follow,  with  all  its  attendant 
disasters. 

The  remedial  measures  we  have 
adverted  to  with  special  reference 
to  one  branch  of  trade,  may  doubt- 
less be  applied  with  certain  varia- 
tions   to    other    trades    in    which 
corrupt  practices  exist.    W*  h^7e 
diaono^i    J,aem    at    some   length, 
because  they  offer  a  field  for  imme- 
diate action,  and  promise  to  remove 
many    obstacles    to    improvement, 
and  to  render  the  condition  of  the 
workpeople  more  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  honest  principles.     But 
we  are  not  slow  to  admit  that  they 
are  one  and  all  merely  auxiliary  to 
influences  more  directly  moral  in 
their  nature.     Our  civilisation,  we 
firmly    believe,    must    decay    and 
perish  as  did  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome,    if  England    cannot   breed 
men  who  will  *  reverence  their  con- 
science as  their  king/  and  have  a 
higher   regard   for  character    and 
truth    than    for  all  the  riches  of 
Lombard  Street. 
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CLEVER   FISHES. 
By  Francis  Francis. 


WHETHER  we  owe  many  of  the 
matters  we  are  about  to  glance 
at  to  fishes  or  no,  it  is  certain  that 
the  fishes  possessed  them  long  be- 
fore we  did,  and  though  man  may 
be  said  to  have  invented  them,  jet 
in  his  savage  state  he  must  have 
taken  more  or  less  of  hints  from 
nature,  and  have  adopted  the 
methods  which  nature  pointed  oat 
to  him  as  the  most  effective  in  hunt- 
ing or  war  (which  were  his  prin- 
cipal occupations)  whenever  they 
could  be  adapted  to  his  needs  and 
appliances.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certainly,  singular  that  we 
should  find  Be-  many  existing  simi- 
larities of  a  peculiar  kind  between 
the  habits  and  attributes  of  men 
and  fishos.  For  example,  there  is 
scarcely  a  sport  we  practice  or  a 
weapon  of  offence  that  we  use  which 
has  not  a  parallel  among  fishes. 
As  to  weapons  —  daggers,  spears, 
swords,  are  all  possessed  by  fish  in 
a  very  high  state  of  natural  per- 
fection, and  even  guns  have  a  repre- 
sentative institution  among  fishes. 
A  Shooting  Fish  would  no  doubt 
be  looked  upon  almost  as  a  lusus 
naturoB  by  the  average  Englishman, 
who  rarely  includes  ichthyology 
amongst  his  studies — a  fact  which  is 
very  much  to  be  lamented,  for  we 
have  large  national  interests  bound 
np  in  that  science;  in  fact,  we  owe 
a  great  deal  more  to  fishes  than  any 
other  nation,  not  even  excluding  the 
Dutch,  some  of  whose  cities  were 
formerly  figuratively  described  as 
built  on  fish-bones,  and  a  professorial 
chair  of  Ichthyology  at  the  uni- 
versities would  be  by  no  means  an 
unwise  institution.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  that  a  review  which  was 
published  in  an  influential  paper, 
dealing,  amongst  other  things,  with 
this  special  point,  contemptuously 
dismissed  the  fact  of  there  being 


such  a  thing  as  a  shooting  fish  as 
a  traveller's  tale.  The  ignorance 
amongst  the  general  public  on  every- 
thing relating  to  fish  is  at  times 
perfectly  surprising.  I  have  seen 
small  worthless  bass  passed  off  as 
grey  mullet ;  I  have  seen  even  nasty 
gravid  pond  roach  hawked  about  as 
grey  mullet ;  I  have  seen  large  bass 
actually  sold  for  salmon  at  one  of 
our  fashionable  watering  places. 
After  this,  if  the  Londoner  con- 
stantly buys  coarse,  dry,  tasteless 
bull-trout  as  fine  Tay  salmon,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Eton 
boy  hastening  home  for  the  holidays 
provides  himself  with  a  tin  tube  and 
a  pocketful  of  peas.  We  beg  the 
present  Etonian's  pardon;  we  should 
have  said  he  used  to  do  so  formerly, 
when  there  were  boys  at  Eton,  and, 
backed  by  some  skill  as  a  marks- 
man, therewith  constituted  himself 
an  intolerable  nuisance  to  every 
village  and  vehicle  he  passed  on  his 
road  home.  The  Macoushee  Indian 
makes  a  better  use  of  his  blow-tube ; 
he  puffs  small  arrows  and  hardened 
balls  of  clay  through  it  with  unerring 
aim,  doing  great  execution  amongst 
birds  and  other  small  game.  Now 
the  Cheetodon  (Choetodon  rostratus), 
which  is  more  or  less  a  native  of 
the  eastern  seas  from  Ceylon  to 
Japan,  rather  perhaps  resembles  the 
Macoushee  Indian  than  the  Eton 
boy,  though  his  gun,  shooting  tube, 
or  blow-pipe,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
termed,  is  a  natural  one*  His  nose 
is  really  a  kind  of  'beak,'  through 
which  he  has  the  power  of  propel- 
ling a  small  drop  of  water  with 
some  force  and  considerable  accu- 
racy of  aim.  Near  the  edge  of  the 
water  is  perhaps  a  spray  of  weed,  a 
twig,  or  a  tufb  of  grass ;  on  it  sits  a 
fly,  making  its  toilet  in  the  watery 
mirror  below.  Rostratus  advances 
cautiously  under  the  fly;  then  he 
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stealthily  projects  his  tube  from  the 
■water,  takes  a  deadly  aim,  as  though 
he  were  contesting  for  some  pisca- 
tory Elcho  shield,  and  pop  goes  the 
watery  bullet. 

Poor  insect,  what  a  little  day  of  sunny  bliss 
is  thine  ! 

Knocked  over  by  the  treacherous 
missile,  drenched,  stunned,  half- 
drowned,  she  drops  from  her  perch 
into  the  waters  below,  to  be  sucked 
in  by  the  Chsetodon.  But  if  we  have 
fishes  who  can  shoot  their  game,  we 
have  also  fishes  who  can  fish  for  it ; 
ay,  and  fish  for  it  with  rod  and  line, 
and  bait  as  deftly  as  ever  angler 
coaxed  gudgeons  from  the  ooze*  of 
the  New  Raver  or  salmon  from  the 
flashing  torrent  of  the  Spey.  Wit- 
ness this  clumsy-looking  monster 
the  Fishing  Frog  (Lophius  pis- 
catoHus).  Frightful  and  hideous  is 
he  according  to  our  vulgar  notions 
of  loveliness,  which  the  LopKftts 
possibly  might  disagree  with.  The 
beast  is  sometimes  five  or  six  feet 
in  length,  with  an  enormous  head\ 
in  proportion  to  the'  rest  of  its 
body,  and  with  huge '  sacks  like 
bag-nets  attached  to  its  gill-covers, 
in  which  it  stows*  its  victims ; 
and  what  a  cavernous "  mouth  ! 
Surely  a  fish  so  repulsive  and  with 
a  capacity  so  vast  and  apparently 
omnivorous,  would  frighten  from  its 
neighbourhood  all  other  fish,  and 
would,  if  its  powers  of  locomotion 
were  in  accordance  with  its  size,  be 
the  terror  of  the  seas  to  fish  smaller 
than  itself;  but  Providence  knoweth 
how  to  temper  its  gifts,  and  the 
Lophius  is  but  an  indifferent 
swimmer,  and  is  too  clumsy  to  sup- 
port a  predatory  existence  by  the 
fleetness  of  its  motions.  How,  then, 
is  this  huge  capacity  satisfied  ? 
Mark  those  two  elongated  tentacles 
which  spring  from  the  creature's 
nose,  and  how  they  taper  away  like 
veritable  fishing  rods.  To  the  end 
of  them  is  attached  by  a  line  or 
a  slender  filament  a  small  glittering 
morsel  of  membrane.    This  is  the 


bait.      The  hooks   are  set  in   the 
mouth    of    the     fisherman    down 
below.     But  how  is  the  animal  to 
induce  the  fish  to  venture  within 
reach  of  those  formidable  hooks  ? 
Now    mark  this    perfect    feat    of 
angling.     How    does   the    Thames 
fisherman    attract  the   gudgeons  ? 
They  are    shy;   he  must    not   let* 
them  see  him,  yet  he  must  draw 
them   to   him,   and   he  does  it  by- 
stirring    up    the    mud    upon    the 
bottom.     '  In  that  cloud  of  mud  is 
food,'  say  the  gudgeons.     Then  the 
angler  plies  his  rod  and  bait.     Just 
so  the  Lophius  proceeds,  and  he  too 
stirs  up  the  mud  with  his  fins  and 
tail.     This  serves  not  only  to  hide 
him,  but  to  attract  the  fish.     Then 
he  plies  his  rod,  and  the  glittering 
bait  waves  to  and  fro  like  a  living 
insect  glancing  through  the  turbid 
water.     The    gudgeons,   or  rather 
gobies,  rash  towards  it.    *  Beware  ! 
beware  ! '  But  when  did  gudgeon  at- 
tend  to   warning  yet  ?     Suddenly 
up  rises    the    cavernous    Nemesis 
Jrom  the  cloud  below,  and  c  snap  : ' 
the  gobies  are  entombed  in  the  bag- 
net,  thence  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Lophius* s  stomach,  when  there  are 
enough  of  them  collected  to  form 
a  satisfactory  mouthful. 

But  we  have  still  other  sports- 
men fish ;  we  have  fish  who  hunt 
their  prey  singly,  or  in  pairs,  or 
even  in  packs,  like  hounds.  The 
reader,  possibly,  has  never  witnessed 
a  skall  in  Scandinavia.  It  is  a 
species  of  hunt  in  which  a  number 
of  sportsmen  take  in  a  wide  space  of 
ground,  where  game  exists,  drawing 
a  cordon  around  it,  and  narrowing 
their  circle  little  by  little,  and  driv- 
ing the  game  together  into  a  flock, 
when  they  shoot  them  down .  There 
was  some  years  ago  a  capital  de- 
scription of  porpoises  making  a 
skall  upon  sand-eels,  written  by  the 
late  Mr.  James  Lowe,  sometime 
editor  of  the  Otitic  and  *  Chronicler ' 
of  the  Field,  who  saw  the  sight 
while  fishing  near  the  Channel 
Islands  with  Peter  le  Nowry,  the 
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pilot.  Having  searched  for  this 
passage  several  times,  times  with- 
out being  able  to  find  it,  I  am  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  quote  from 
memory.  They  were  fishing  off 
Guernsey,  when  Mr.  Lowe  called 
Peter's  attention  toseveral  porpoises, 
wMch  seemed  to  be  engaged  in 
» a  water  frolic,  swimming  after  one 
another  in  a  circle.  'That  is  no 
frolic,  bnt  very  sober  earnest  for  the 
sand-eels,  *  said  Peter.  '  Now,'  he  con- 
tinned,  'I  will  show  you  a  sight 
which  I  have  only  chanced  to  see 
two  or  three  times  in  my  life,  and 
you  therefore  are  very  lucky  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  at  all. 
There  is  a  great  shoal  of  sand-eels 
yonder,  and  the  porpoises  are  driving 
them  into  a  mass ;  for,  you  see,  the 
sand-eel  is  only  a  very  small  morsel 
for  a  porpoise,  and  to  pick  them  up 
one  by  one  would  not  suit  Mr.  Por- 
poise, who  would  get  hungry  again 
by  the  time  he  had  done  feeding  on 
them  singly ;  so  they  drive  them  into  a 
thick  crowd,  in  order  that  when  they 
make  a  dash  at  them  they  may  get 
a  dozen  or  two  at  a  mouthful.  But, 
as  we  want  some  for  bait,  we  will 
join  in  the  hunt.'  And  they  edged 
down  to  the  spot  till  they  were 
within  the  circle.  The  porpoises, 
following  one  another  pretty  closely, 
were  swimming  round,  now  rising 
to  the  surface,  now  diving  below, 
and  gradually  contracting  the  circle. 
The  terrified  sand-eels  were  driven 
closer  and  closer,  and  in  their  fear 
came  to  the  surface  all  about  the 
boat ;  and  just  as  two  or  three  por- 
poises made  a  dash  into  the  crowd, 
snapping  right  and  left,  the  fisher- 
men plunged  their  nets  into  the 
water,  and  brought  them  up  quite 
fall  of  these  little  fish.  Of  course 
the  shoal  soon  broke  up  and  dis- 
persed, but  the  skill  with  which  the 
skall  was  conducted  and  the  beauty 
of  the  sight  were  much  dilated  on 
by  Mr.  Lowe,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  very  interesting  one. 

There  are  many  fish  which  hunt 
their  prey  singly,  as  the  pike  and 


trout,  and  the  way  in  which  a 
large  pike  or  -  trout  will  course 
and  run  down  a  smaller  fish  re- 
sembles nothing  so  much  as  a 
greyhound  coursing  a  hare.  Now 
the  unhappy  little  fish  turns  from 
side  to  side  in  its  efforts  to  escape, 
while  its  pursuer  bends  and  turns  to 
every  motion,  following  close  upon 
his  track,  and  cutting  him  off  exactly 
as  a  greyhound  does  a  hare.  Now 
he  rushes  amongst  a  shoal  of  his 
fellows,  hoping  to  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  crowd  and  confusion  ;  but  the 
grim  foe  behind  is  not  to  be  baffled 
or  deceived,  and  singling  him  out 
and  scattering  the  small  fry,  which 
fly  in  all  directions,  ruffling  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  like  a  sudden 
squall  of  wind  in  their  fright,  fol- 
lows up  his  victim  with  unerring 
instinct.  In  an  agony  of  terror  the 
poor  little  quarry  springs  again  and 
again  frantically  from  the  water, 
only  to  fall  at  last  exhausted  into 
the  gaping  jaws  of  his  ravenous  foe, 
who,  gripping  his  body  crosswise  in 
his  moutb,  sails  steadily  away  to 
his  lair,  there  to  devour  his  prey  at 
leisure.  Other  fish  hunt  their  food 
like  dogs  or  wolves  in  packs,  as  does 
the  bonito  chase  the  flying  fish,  and 
one  perhaps  of  the  fiercest,  most 
savage,  and  resolute  of  these  is  the 
Pirai,  of  South  America.  So  fierce 
and  savage  are  these  little  pirates, 
when  their  size  and  apparent  capa* 
bility  is  taken  into  consideration, 
that  their  feats  of  destructiveness 
are  little  short  of  the  marvellous. 
Stand  forth,  then,  *  pirai '  of  the 
Carib,  ' black  saw-bellied  salmon9 
(Serra  salmo  niger)  of  Schomburgk ; 
so  called,  doubtless,  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  peculiar  adipose  fin, 
common  only  to  the  salmon  tribe, 
though  in  no  other  respect  does 
it  resemble  a  salmon,  there  being 
positive  structural  differences  be- 
tween the  species.  Let  us  take  the 
portrait  of  this  fish.  Doubtless  the 
reader  figures  to  himself  a  fish  of 
'a  lean  and  hungry  look,'  a  very 
Cassius  of  a  fish,  with  the  lanthorn 
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jaws  of  a  pike.  But,  in  fact,  the 
pirai  is  somewhat  aldermanic  and 
like  a  bream  in  figure,  with  a 
fighting-looking  kind  of  nose,  and 
•  a  wondrously  expressive  eye — cold 
cruel,  and  insatiable,  and  like  to 
that  of  an  old  Jew  bill  discounter 
when  scrutinising  doubtful  paper. 
There  is  70  or  80  per  cent,  in 
that  eye  at  the  very  least,  and 
ruin  to  widows  and  orphans  unnum- 
bered if  they  come  in  its  way. 
If  it  were  a  human  eye,  the  owner 
would  be  bound  sooner  or  later  to 
figure  at  execution  dock.  The  jaw 
is  square,  powerful,  and  locked  into 
a  very  large  head  for  the  size  of  the 
fish ;  and  that  is  a  fat,  plump  head  too, 
but  radiated  oyer  with  strong  bone 
and  gristle.  The  teeth — ah  !  they 
would  condemn  him  anywhere,  for 
here  is  a  fish  sixteen  inches  long, 
with  the  teeth  almost  of  a  shark. 
Schomburgk  speaks  thus  of  its 
destructive  power : 

This  voracious  fish  is  found  plentifully 
in  all  the  rivers  in  Guiana,  and  is  dreaded 
by  every  other  inhahitant  or  visitant  of  the 
river.  Their  jaws  are  so  strong  that  they 
are  ablo  to  bite  off  a  man's  finger  or  toe. 
They  attack  fish  of  ten-times  their  own 
weight,  and  devour  all  but  the  head.  They 
begin  with  the  tail,  and  the  fish,  being  left 
without  the  chief  organ  of  motion,  is  de- 
voured with  ease,  several  going  to  partici- 
pate of  the  meal.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  animal  which  it  will  not  attack,  man 
not  excepted.  Large  alligators  which  have 
been  wounded  on  the  tail  afford  a  fair 
chance  of  satisfying  their  hunger,  and  even 
the  toes  of  this  formidable  animal  are  not 
free  from  their  attacks.  The  feet  of  ducks 
and  geese,  where  they  are  kept,  are  almost 
invariably  cut  off,  and  young  ones  devoured 
altogether.  In  these  places  it  i?  not  safe  to 
bathe,  or  even  to  wash  clothes,  many  cases 
having  occurred  of  fingers  ard  toes  being 
cut  off  by  them. 

Schomburgk  then  relates  asto- 
nishing instances  of  their  voracity, 
in  which  the  toes  of  the  river  Cavia 
are  eaten  off;  a  large  sun-fish  de- 
voured alive ;  ducks  and  geese  de- 
prived of  their  feet  and  walking  on 
the  stumpB.  Of  course  the  lines 
which  are  used  to  capture  them 
have  to  be  armed  with  metal  to  pre- 


vent their  being  cut  through.  Their 
voracity  is  marvellous,  and  any  bait 
will  attract  them  the  instant  it  is 
thrown  into  the  water.  Precaution 
is  necessary,  however,  when  the  fish 
is  lifted  out  of  the  water,  or  it 
will  inflict  serious  wounds  in  its 
struggles.  The  fisherman  therefore 
has  a  small  bludgeon  ready,  with 
which  he  breaks  their  skulls  as  soon 
as  they  are  caught. 

Thus  there  are  fish  which  shoot 
their  prey,  which  fish  for  it,  which 
course  it  and  hunt  it,  in  various 
ways.  There  are  others  which  em- 
ploy other  fishes  to  hunt  it  up  for 
them,  as  we  use  pointers  and  setters; 
such  as  the  little  Pilot-fish,  which 
leads  the  huge  shark  to  his  prey; 
though  this  has  been  disputed,  be- 
cause the  pilot-fish  has  been  known 
to  follow  and  play  about  a  vessel 
just  as  it  does  usually  about  the 
body  of  a  shark.  The  probability  is 
that  the  pilot-fish  is  a  species  of  para- 
site or  diner-out,  who  will  make  par- 
ticular friends  with  any  big  person 
who  will  feed  him,  and  no  doubt 
would  find  food  in  the  refuse  cast 
from  the  vessel,  even  as  he  would 
from  the  fragments  torn  off  by  the 
shark  when  feeding  on  any  large 
body.  Doubtless,  too,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  protection  ob- 
tained from  consorting  with  mon- 
sters against  other  predacious  fish. 
The  fact  of  the  pilot-fish  conducting 
the  Bhark  to  his  prey  has  been  dis- 
puted, but  veritable  instances  re- 
lated by  eye-witnesses  leave  no 
doubt  that  at  times  it  does  fulfil  this 
office  for  the  shark.  Nor  is  there 
anything  singular  in  the  fact.  The 
pilot-fish  is  on  the  look-out  for  his 
own  dinner  probably,  but  will  not 
venture  on  it  until  his  protector  has 
helped  himself.  We  have  numerous 
instances  of  this  both  in  human  and 
beast-life. 

In  weapons  of  offence,  besides  the 
shooting  apparatus  already  men- 
tioned, fish  have,  first,  the  sword. 
This  is  represented  by  the  blade  of 
the  Sword-fish  (Xiphias  gladius). 
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This  fish  possesses  a  tremendously 
powerful  weapon,  backed  as  it  is  by 
the  great  weight  and  impetus  which 
it  can  bring  to  bear  upon  its  thrusts. 
Many  instances  have  been  known 
in  which  the  bottoms  of  ships  have 
been  pierced  through  by  the  sword 
of  the  Xiphias.  Ships  sailing  quietly 
along  have  received  a  shock  as  if 
they  had  touched  a  rock,  and  when 
they  have  been  examined  after  the 
voyage,  the  broken  blade  of  the  fish 
has  been  found  sticking  in  the  ship's 
side.  In  the  United  Service  Museum 
there  is,  or  was  formerly,  a  specimen 
of  the  sword-fish's  handy  work  in  this 
respect.    A  portion  of  the  weapon 
is  shown  sticking  into  the  timbers  of 
a  ship,  having  pierced  the  sheath- 
ing and  planking  and  buried  itself 
deeply  in  the  stout  oak  knee-timber 
of  the  vessel.     Xiphias  would,  how- 
ever, be  terribly  bothered  with  the 
change  in  naval  architecture ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  wonder  what  he 
would  make  of  an  iron-clad.     Per- 
haps a  little  rough  experience  in 
this  direction  may  make  him  more 
chary  of  indulging  naughty  tempers, 
and  he  may  be  taught  qua  Doctor 
Watts  that,  like  little  children,  he 
1  should  not  let  his  angry  passions 
rise.'    If  so,  the  cause  of  humanity 
will  be  strongly  pleaded  by  the  iron- 
clads, and  the  poor,  clumsy,  harm- 
less whale  will  be  the  gainer.    The 
Xiphias  frequently  weighs  five  or  six 
hundred  pounds  in  weight.    The  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  can  cut  through 
the  water  is  very  great.  It  is  a  great 
enemy  to  the  whale,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally surmised  that  it  mistakes  a 
ship  sailing  through  the  water  for  a 
whale,  and  dashes  at  it  with  indis- 
criminating  rage,  often  breaking  and 
losing  its  sword  by  its  blind  fury. 
Persons  bathing  have  not  always 
been  entirely  safe  from  this  fish, 
but  have  been  stabbed  to  death  by 
the  Xiphias.     One  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  the  Bristol   Channel, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Severn/  in 
which  a  small  fish  of  some  seventy 
or  eighty  pounds  weight  was  the 
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malefactor.  They  abound  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  hunt  after, 
with  the  harpooning  and  slaying  of 
the  Xiphias  is  usually  a  work  of 
time  and  much  excitement.  Akin 
to  the  sword-fish  in  their  offensive 
capabilities  are  the  Saw -fishes, 
though  their  Weapons  resemble 
rather  such  as  are  used  by  certain 
savage  tribes  than  civilised  saws. 
Nor  does  the  word  '  saw  '  correctly 
describe  them.  They  are  terrible 
weapons,  however,  and  the  Indians 
who  edge  their  spears  with  shark's 
teeth  almost  reproduce  artificially 
the  weapon  of  the  saw-fish.  The 
largest  of  them,  Pristis  antiquorum, 
is  commonly  found  to  grow  to  the 
length  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet.  The 
elongated  snout  is  set  upon  either 
side  with  sharp  spikes,  thickly  dis- 
persed, and  somewhat  resembling 
the  teeth  of  the  shark.  It  forms  a 
most  fearful  weapon,  as  the  poor 
whale  has  good  reason  to  know,  to- 
whom  it  is  also  a  deadly  enemy.. 
There  are  several  members  of  the 
sawi-fish  tribe ;  one  of  the  mosfr 
peculiar  is  the  Pristis  drraius,  or- 
Cirrated  Saw-fish,  of  New  South 
Wales.  In  the  saw  of  this  fish  the 
teeth  are  irregular,  one  long  and 
three  short  ones  being  placed  alter- 
nately. 

The  weapon  of  the  Narwhal — 
which  by  the  bye  is  not  strictly  a 
fish,  but  a  member  of  the  Cetacea 
found  chiefly  in  the  Arctic  seas — is 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  very 
complete  and  efficient  spear,  being 
composed  of  the  hardest  ivory  and 
tapering  gradually  to  a  point.  But 
what  the  special  purpose  of  this 
spear  is,  is  not  known ;  whether  it 
is  used  as  a  means  of  attack  upon 
its  enemies,  or  to  secure  its  prey,  or 
whether  it  is  a  mere  implement  for 
digging  a  passage  through  opposing 
ice-floes,  as  is  often  supposed,  we 
can  but  conjecture.  It  is' a  very 
singular  fact  that  the  spear  of  the 
narwhal  is  always  situated  on  one 
side  of  the  nose,  chiefly  the  left ;  it 
does  not  project  from  the  middle  of 
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the  head:  it  is  no  long  snout  or 
horn,1  but  an  elongated  tooth  or 
tusk.  The  narwhal,  when  young, 
has  the  germs  of  but  three  teeth. 
Sometimes  two  of  these  become  de- 
veloped and  grow  out  spiked  tusks, 
pointing  in  divergent  directions; 
oftener,  however,  but  one  is  the 
mature  result.  Whatever  the  use 
of  this  formidable  spear  may  be,  we 
know  that  it  is  very  excellent  and 
valuable  ivory ;  but  for  any  minute 
information  as  to  the  natural  history 
.of  the  animal  itself,  we  should  have 
to  rely  chiefly  upon  the  knowledge  of 
sfche  Kamschatkans,  which  amounts 
to  little  more  than  that  it  is  good 
eating,  produces  much  oil,  and  is 
possessed  of  a  valuable  tooth. 

Of  daggers  various  we  have 
many  specimens,  more  particularly 
amongst  the  family  of  the  Hand© ; 2 
and  fearful  weapons  they  are,  some 
of  them  being  serrated  or  barbed, 
and  capable  of  inflicting  terrible 
lacerated  wounds.  In  most  of  these 
fish  the  dagger,  or  spine,  is  situated 
on  and  some  way  down  the  elon- 
gated tail;  and  as  the  animal  has 
great  muscular  power  in  the  tail, 
and  is  able  to  whorl  it  about  in  any 
direction  it  may  desire,  it  not  un- 
frequently  deals  forth  most  savage 
retribution  to  its  captors.  It  knows 
full  well,  too,  how  to  direct  its  aim, 
and  it  is  told  of  some  of  the  members 
•of  this  fomily  that  if  a  hand,  or  even 
a  finger,  be  laid  upon  the  fish,  it 
can,  by  a  single  turn  of  the  tail, 
transfix  with  its  spine  the  offending 
member.  So  dangerous  are  the  con- 
sequences of  these  wounds,  that  it 


is  customary  (and  in  France  and 
Italy  it  is  made  compulsory  by  law 
on  the  fishermen)  to  cut  off  the 
tails  above  the  spines  of  the  fish 
thus  armed  before  they  are  brought 
to  market ;  and  in  this  way  almost 
the  only  specimen  of  the  Eagle  Ray 
(Myliobatis  aquila)  ever  captured 
alive  in  this  country3  was  mutilated ; 
so  that  the  specimen  was  useless. 
The  Picked  Dog-fish  is  also  pro- 
vided with  two  short,  sharp  spines — 
one  on  each  dorsal  fin.  Many  other 
fish  are  furnished  with  spines,  either 
upon  the  fins  or  as  horns,  or  in 
sharp  projections  from  the  gill- 
covers.  The  spines  of  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Weaver  inflict  most 
painful  wounds,  and  cause  such, 
agony  that  it  is  commonly  reported 
they  are  in  some  way  venomous. 
This  has  been  denied,  and  demon- 
strated to  be  impossible ;  yet  it 
seems  difficult  to  account  for  the 
following  facts  upon  any  other  hypo- 
thesis. Sir  W.  Jardine,  in  speaking 
of  the  greater  weaver,  says: 

It  is  much  dreaded  by  the  fishermen  on 
account  of  its  sharp  spines,  which  are  usually 
considered  as  venomous,  but  without  any 
sufficient  reason,  as  they  are  quite  devoid 
of  all  poisonous  secretion.  Mr.  Couch 
states  that  he  has  known  three  men  wounded 
successively  in  the  hand  by  the  same  fish, 
and  the  consequences  have  in  a  few  minutes 
been  felt  as  high  as  the  shoulder, 

f  Again,  in  treating  of  the  lesser 
weaver,  *  If  trodden  on  by  bathers, 
as  frequently  happens,  it  inflicts/ 
says  Dr.  Parnell,  c  a  severe  and 
painful  wound,  causing  the  part  to 
swell  and  almost  immediately  to  as* 


1  These  spears  were  brought  home  formerly  and  imposed  upon  the  credulous  as  the 

horn  of  the  unicorn.  .  ..'•«.*«_  *i. 

*  There  are  three  Bpecies  of  rays  in  this  country  which  have  these  weapoM— the 

Sting  Bay,  the  Eagle  Bay,  and  the  Horned  Bay. 

•This  fish  was  captured  at  Bamsgate  some  years  ago  ana  sent  to  me;  it  was  18 
inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  was  missing,  and  about  2*  feet  broad. 
Previous  to  this  the  tail  of  one  was  examined  by  Pennant,  and  a  small  one  was  found 
dead  off  Berwick  by  Dr.  Johnson,  but  no  living  specimen  had  been  captured.  Since  this 
was  penned,  however,  but  a  few  months  ago,  another  one  was  caught  and  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  notice.  This  fish  was  taken  off  the  Devonshire  coast,  and  waa  about  the 
same  aiia,  or  a  trifle  larger,  than  mine.  It  was  preserved  in  the  JSxeter  Museum,  where 
it  now  is.  Mr.  Buckland  very  kindly  sent  mo  an  excellent  photograph  of  the  fish. 
The  colours  appear  to  have  been  met!;  brilliant. 
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swne  u  dark -brown  appearance, 
which  remains  for  five  of  six  hours/ 
.  In  the  teeth  of  the  confident  as- 
sertion of  great,  authorities  it  would 
be  rash  to  say  thai  any  poisonous 
secretion  exists.  But  if  the  above 
facts  be  quoted  as  proofs  or  instances 
of  the  absence  of  venom,  they  would 
appear  to  be  singularly  infelicitous 
ones. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able weapons  .possessed  by  any 
fish  is  the  natural  and  terrible  pair 
of  shears  formed  by  the  jaws  of  the 


number  of  teeth  contained  within 
the  shark's  jaw  has  been  accounted 
for  by  some  writers  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  they  are  erected  when 
the  shark  seizes  its  prey,  at  all  other 
times,  lying  flat  on  their  sides.  It 
is  now,  however,  more  generally 
admitted  that  the  shark  only  em- 
ploys the  outer  row  of  teeth,  and 
that  the  inner  ones  are  a  provision 
of  nature  against  an  accident  which 
is,  and  must  be,  a  very  common 
one  when  the  implements  are  con- 
sidered,; and  the  force  with  which 


Shark,   The  ,onJy  parallel  weapon  of    they  are  employed— viz.  the  break- 


offence  that  can  be  cited  as  used  by 
man  would,  perhaps,  be  the  spiked 
portcullis,  but  the  future  may  pre- 
sent ub  with  steam  shears  with 
blades  ten  feet  long,*  and  intended 
to  receive  cavalry — who  knows? 
There  is  no  telling  where  the  inge- 
nuity of  modern  inventors  in  the 
destructive  line ,  may  lead  us.  But 
there  are  not  many  instruments 
so  efficient  for  their  purpose  as  the 
tooth  of  a  shark.  It  is  difficult 
to  ,.  handle  one.  freely  without 
cutting  one's  fingers;  and  when 
we-  consider  the  tremendous  le- 
verage pf  a  shark's  jaws  employed 


ing  of  a  tooth.  In  this  case  the 
corresponding  tooth  on  the  inside 
becomes  erect,  and  is. by  degrees 
pushed  forward  into  the  place  of  the 
broken  one— a  wondrous  and  very 
necessary  provision  to  keep  so  deli- 
cate and  powerful  an  apparatus  as 
the  shark*  s  jaw  always  in  order. 
The  voracity  of  the  shark,  forms  an  * 
endless  resource  for  the  writers  on 
the  marvellous  whose  bent  lies 
towards  natural  history.  Whole 
ships'  crews  have  been  devoured  by 
sharks  ere  now,  while,  their  om- 
nivorousness  is  extraordinary.  This 
is  well  exemplified  by  the  observa- 


against.  each,  other  like  scissors, ,  tion  once  made  to  ma  by. an  old 
armed  with  rows  of  lancets,,  it  is.  tar,  who  was  dilating  on  the  variety 
evident,. that,  nothing  in  the  shape  ,  of  objects  he  had  found  atone  time 
of  flesh,,  gristle,  or.  bone  could,  or  another  inside  the  bellies  of 
withstand  them.  Their  capacity;  sundry  sharks.  '  Lord  love , ye,  sir,' 
too,  is  equal  to  their  powers,  for  a* ,  quo'  Ben,  *  there  hain't  nothin'  as 
pair  of  jaws  taken  from  a  shark  of  you  mightn't  ezpec'  to  find  in  the 
cot.  more  jbhan  nine  feet  long  has '  insides  o'  a  shirk,  from   a  street 


beenjcnown  to  be  passed  down  over 
the.  shoulders  and  body  of  a  man  six 
feet  high  without  inconvenience. 
It  was  thought  to  be  an  act  of  very 
unusual  strength- and  dexterity  on 
the,  part  of  the  Emperor  Commodns 
ta  cut,  a  inan  in  two  at  one 
blow,  but  the  jaws  of  the  white 
shark  find  no 'difficulty  whatever 
in  executing,  tjiat  feat..    The  vast 


pianny  to  a  milestone.'4 

Continuing  the  description  of  the . 
variety  of  weapons  exemplified  in 
fishes,  we  have  a  rival  of  that  terrible 
scourge  the  knout  in  the  tail  of  the 
Thresher,  or  Fox*shark  (Alopiae 
wipes)..  The  upper  lobe  is  tre- 
mendously elongated,  being  nearly 
as  long  as.  the  body  of  the  fish,  and 
amazingly  muscular*    It  is  curved  - 


**~  WttAess  the  story  of  tne  tiagpie  schooner^  very,  well  told  in  the '  Shipwreck '  series 
of' tine  Tetcy  Anecdotes.  This  Vessel  was  capsized  in  a'  squall,  and  most  of  the  crew 
took  wfhge  in  aboat,  which  was  upset'  *by  over-crowding.  They  were  surrounded  by 
aharfet  at  thrtixn*  and  mry  nan,  save  two,  who  oaaagel  to  right  the  boat  and  escape, 
was  devoured  by  tip  sharks. 
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like  the  blade  of  a  scythe  in  shape, 
and  the  blows  which  it  can  and  does 
inflict  with  this  living  flail  can  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance ;  a  'herd 
of  dolphins  are  scattered  as  though 
they  were- mere  sprats  by  one  stroKe' 
of  the  thresher's  tail,  and  stories 
of  the  combats  between  the  whale 
on  the  one  side  and  a  combination 
of  threshers  and*  swof6>*fish'on  the 
other  are  too  common  to  need  more 
than  a  reference  here.  The  form 
of  battle  usually  consists  in  the* 
sword-fish  stabbing  the  whale  from 
beneath,  and  so  driving  him  np  to 
the  surface,  when  the  fox-sharks 
spring  upon  him,  and  with  resonant 
blows  from  theirfearfhl  knouts  drive 
him  below  again  upon  the  weapons 
of  their  allies. 

The  lasso  is  a  weapon  of  some 
efficacy  amongst  various  people ;  a 
form  of  lasso  was  even  used  by  the 
"Hungarians,  and  with  great  effect 
in  the  War  of  Independence.  It 
consisted  of  a  kind  of  long-lashed 
whip,  with  a  bullet  slung  at  the  and 
of  the  lash.  And  we  have  a  sort  of 
living  lasso  in  the  foot  of  the 
Oephalopod.  The  cephalopoda  are 
the  polypes  of  Aristotle,  and  belong 
to  the  molluscs.  They  are  of  the 
first  order  of  invertebrate,  or  spine- 
less animals.  MoUwtca  cephalopoda 
is  the  style  and  titles  of  the  family 
Cephalopoda,  in  English  meaning 
'  foot-headed ' — that  is,  its  organs 
of  locomotion,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them,  are  attached  to  its  head,  whence 
they  radiate  for  the  most  part  in 
long,  tough,  and  pliant  tentacles  or 
arms,  of  great  muscular  powers.  On 
these  tentacles  are  placed  rows  of 
suckers  of  very  singular  construction, 
which  singly  or  simultaneously  ad- 
here with  great  tenacity  to  any  object 
they  come  in  contact  with.  The 
arms  are  extended  in  all  directions 
when  seeking  prey.  In  the  centre 
of  them,  in  the  middle  of  the  stomach 
as  it  were,  is  the  mouth  of  the 
creature,  which  is  fully  as  curious  as 
the  rest  of  its  anatomy,  and  consists 
of  *  large  and  strong  hooked  beak, 


similar  to  a  hawk's  or  parrot's.  A 
fish  or  other  creature  comes  'within 
reach,  and  is  instantly  lassoed  by  one 
of  the  tentacles,  the  others  winding 
around  it  also  to  secure  it  in  their 
folds.  It  is  compressed  tightly  and 
drawn  down  to  the  beak,  which  rends 
and  devours  it  at  leisure,  escape 
from  these  terrible  folds  being  almost 
impossible. 

-  The  arms  are  also  the  means  of 
propulsion,  and  are  used  as   oars, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  octopus 
manages  to  progress  through  the 
water  with  considerable   rapidity. 
Mr.  Wood,  in  his  popular  natural 
history,  treats  on  this  point  as  fol- 
lows :  '  All  the  squids  are  very  ac- 
tive, and  some  species,  called  "  flyings 
squids"  by  sailors,  and  ovwnuxstre^ 
phes  by  naturalists,  are  able  to  dash 
out  of  the  sea  and  to  dart  to  consi- 
derable distances;'  and  he  quotes 
Mr.  Beale  to  show  that  they  some- 
times manage  to  propel  themselves 
through  the  air  for  a  distance  of  So 
or    ioo  yards,    the  action    being 
likened  to  a  something  which  might 
be  achieved  by  a  live  corkscrew 
with  eight  prongs.     In  the  account 
given  in  Bennett's  Whaling  Voyage 
they  are  often  spoken  of  as  leaping 
on  board  the  ship,  and  even  clear 
over  it  into  the  water  on  the  other 
side.     Nature  has  also  furnished' 
the  cephalopod  with  another  cu- 
rious weapon  of  offence,  or  defence 
rather,  in  the  shape  of  a  bag  of 
black    fluid,    or   sepia,  commonly 
termed  by  fishermen  the  ink-bag; 
and  what  a  dreadful  weapon   of 
offence  or  defence  ink  maybe,  in 
many  cases,  there  are  few  of  us 
unaware.    The  cuttle  when  closely 

Eursued  sends  out  a  cloud  of  it  to> 
ide  him  from  view,  and  escapes 
under  cover  of  it. 

Some  of  the  cephalopoda  possess 
extraordinary  powers  of  muscular 
contraction,  as  the  common  squid, 
for  example,  which  is  spread  out  at 
one  moment  in  a  body  and  volume 
larger  round  than  a  large  man's  fist, 
and  the  next  moment  will  contract  it- 
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self  so  that  it  can  easily  pass  through 
the  cork-hole  in  a  boat  or  the 
neck  of  a  wine-bottle.  Great  sen- 
sational attraction  has  been  directed 
to  the  octopus  by  the  tremendous 
description  of  the  combat  in  Victor 
Hugo's  Toilers  of  the  Sea.  No 
doubt  a  large  octopus,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  Pacific  and  elsewhere, 
and  which  sometimes  have  arms  of 
eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  could 
drown  a  man  with  the  greatest  ease, 
if  he  had  no  weapon  and  was  caught 
by  one  under  water.  From  remote 
ages  the  deeds  of  the  polypus  have 
been  chronicled  by  poets  and  writers 
of  strong  imaginative  powers ;  and 
thus  we  have,  probably,  the  par- 
tially fabulous  story  of  the  Lernsean 
hydra,  which,  if  it  ever  existed  at 
all,  had  its  origin  no  doubt  in 
tho  impossible  deeds  of  some  im- 
probable octopus.  Then  there  is 
the  story  of  the  king's  daughter 
and  the  noble  diver,  who  dived  for 
a  gold  cup  and  the  love  of  his  prin- 
cess, but  profited  by  neither,  since 
he  never  came  up  again,  being  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lassoed,  by  some 
monster  octopus  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whirlpool,  and  many  other  well- 
known  stories.  The  beast  forms  a 
very  great  attraction  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  aquarium,  where  the  ladies, 
of  course,  insist  on  calling  him  ( the 
Devil  Fish '  (but  that  distinguished 
title  belongs  to  another  fish) ;  and 
where  he  is  poked  up  daily  for  their 
inspection,  it  being  one  of  his  dia- 
bolical tendencies  to  dwell  'under 
ebon  shades  and  low-browed  rocks.' 
What  a  life  for  a  poor  devil  who 
wants  nothing  but  solitude  and  re- 
tirement, to  be  a  show-devil  and  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  ladies ! 

Amongst  other  offensive  powers 
commanded  by  fish  and  men  alike 
ia  the  very  remarkable  one  of  elec- 
tricity ;  it  is  slightly  used  in  warlike 
as  well  as  useful  purposes.  But  the 
possible  uses  to  which  we  may  put 
electricity  ourselves  hereafter  as  an 
offensive  weapon  we  cannot  at  pre- 
sent  even  guess  at.  It  is  a  powerful 


agent  to  several  kinds  of  fish,  and  yet 
ichthyologists  are  greatly  at  fault  to 
settle  the  exact  purpose- for  which 
it  is  given  to  them — whether  it  be  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  the  animals 
they  prey  on,  or  of  facilitating  their 
capture,  or  whether  it  be  intended  to 
render  them  more  easy  of  digestion. 

Mr.  Couch,  in  speaking  of  the 
properties  of  electricity  ana  the  di- 
gestive capability  of  the  Torpedo, 
has  the  following :  *  One  well-known 
effect  of  the  electric  shock  is  to  de- 
prive animals  killed  by  it  of  their  or- 
ganic irritability,  and  consequently 
to  render  them  more  easily  disposed 
to  pass  into  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion, in  which  condition  the  diges- 
tive powers  more  speedily  and  ef- 
fectively act  upon  them.  If  any 
creature  more  than  others  might 
seem  to  require  such  preparation  of 
its  food,  it  is  the  cramp  ray,  the 
whole  canal  of  whose  intestine  is 
not  more  than  half  as  long  as  the 
stomach.'  This  is  certainly  very 
curious,  and  if  it  should  be  found 
that  the  same  deficiency  in  point  of 
digestive  accommodation  exists  in 
the  gymnotus  and  the  other  fishes  of 
electric  powers,  the  hypothesis 
would  be  converted  almost  into  a 
certainty.  In  hunting  up  authori- 
ties to  verify  this  curious  feet,  we 
find  in  the  article  on  the  gymnotus 
in  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,  that 
c  all  the  gymnotidaa  are  remarkable 
for  the  position  of  the  anus,  which 
is  so  very  far  forward  as  in  the  elec- 
trical eel  to  be  before  the  gill  open- 
ingsj  which  would  certainly  seem 
to  confirm  Mr.  Couch's  supposition. 

Of  the  tremendous  powers  which 
can  be  given  off  in  one  shock  it 
may  be  stated  that  Faraday,  having 
made  experiments  with  the  specimen 
which  was  shown  several  years  ago 
at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  estimated 
that  an  average  shock  emitted  as 
great  a  force  as  the  highest  force 
of  a  Leyden  battery  of  fifteen  jars, 
exposing  3,500  inches  of  coated 
surface. 

There  are  five  different  fish  en- 
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dned  with  electrical  powers.  Of  the  comb,  the  number  being  regulated  by 

torpedo  there  are  two  species — the  the  age  of  the  fish.  These  represent 

old  and  new  British  torpedo ;  one  the  jars  in  the  battery,  and  they 

of  the  Gymnotns  electricus,  or  elec-  are  capable  of  giving  out  a  terrible 

trio  eel,  as  it  is  called ;  and  two  of  shock,  as  many  an' incautious  fisher- 

the  Matapterurue — viz.  M.  electrieuM  man  has  experienced  to  his  cost.  We 

of  the  Nile,  called  Raash,  or  thunder  may  trust  also  that  the  torpedos 

.fish,  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  Mala-  with  which  onr coasts  and harbonrs 

pterurus  Bewmentie — die  smallest  of  are  likely  to  be  thronged,  will  be 

the  electrical  fishes,   found  in  the  capable  of  giving  off  even  a  severer 

Old  Calabar  Hiver,  which  falls  into  shock  ;     and    though     gunpowder 

the  Bight  of  Benin  on  the  coast  of  and  gun-cotton  will  be  the  shocking; 

Africa.     The  latter  fish  is  a  com-  agents    in  these   cases,    yet  elec- 

paratively  recent  discovery,  having  tricity  will  play  no  unimportant  part 

been  known  to  us  only  some  fifteon  or  in  their  process.    Formerly  quacks 

sixteen  years.  We  have  no  very  good  galvanised  their  patients  by  the  ap- 

account  of  either  of  these  latter  fish,  plication   of  the    natural  torpedo, 

A  specimen  of  the  last  was  sent  to  applying  it  to  the  joints  and  limbs 

me  three  or  four  years  ago.     It  is  a  for  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.  That  the 

curious  little  fish  about  five  or  six  electricity  is  true    electricity   has 

inches  in  length,  and  very  much  been  proved  by  a  host  of  experi- 

resembles  the  Siluridce  in  general  ments.    The  electrometer  has  shown 

appearance,  about  the  head  espe-  it,  and  needles  have  been  magnetised 

dally.     It  has  long  barbules,  three  just  as  if  a  battery  had  been  em- 

on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  has  ployed. 

a  very  bloated,  puffy  appearance,  There  are  many  other  points  of 

caused,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  by  the  similarity  which  might  be  enlarged 

electric  apparatus,  which  isdeposited  upon;  but  if  one  were  to  attempt 

between  the  skin  and  the  frame  of  to  set  down  all  the  strange  and 

the  fish.  In  the  torpedo  the  electric  various  considerations  which  come 

battery  is  placed  in  two  holes,  one  under  cognisance  in  this  subject, 

on  either  Bide  of  the  eyes.    Here  a  they  would  soon  swell  the  matter 

number  of  prismatic  cells  are  ar-  much  beyond  the  limits  of  a  maga- 

ranged  in  the  fashion  of  a  honey-  sine  article. 
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r'  the  present  state  of  Art  in 
England  were  to  be  judged  solely 
by  the  prices  now  given  at  the  pic- 
ture sales  of  celebrated  collections 
for  the  works  of  living  or  recently 
deceased  British  artists,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing;  it  to 
be  a  most  palmy  one.  So,  if  the 
number  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Art  Union  and  other  similar  socie- 
ties could  be  taken  as  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  general  appreciation  of 
art,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has 
never  been  more  extensively  sup- 
ported. But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  such  patronage,  either  of 
the  millionaire  or  of  the  million,  is 
a  sound  test  of  a  real  love  of  art, 
or  calculated,  as  at  present  afforded, 
to  advance  its  best  and  truest  in- 
terests. 

The  competition  carried  on  with 
so  much  vigour  for  the  possession 
of  certain  pictures,  in  the  fashion- 
able auction  rooms,  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
wish  to  expend  some  of  it  in  a  way 
to  obtain  a  not  uncreditable  noto- 
riety. In  many  instances,  also,  it 
may  be  explained  as  being  entered 
on  partly  or  mainly  with  a  view  to 
the  profitable  investment  of  super- 
abundant capital.  The  prices  now 
realised  by  the  works  of  favourite 
masters  exceed  by  many  times  the 
sums  originally  paid  for  them,  with 
compound  interest  in  addition.  Nor 
is  it  likely  these  high  prices  will  soon 
cease.  The  supply  of  such  pictures 
must  remain  small,  while,  with  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  trade  and 
commerce,  the  number  of  persons 
demanding  them  will  be  continually 
multiplying.  The  nouveaux  riches  of 
the  next  generation  or  two  will 
probably  go  on  paying  higher  and 
higher  sums  for  fashionable  works 
of  art;  and  it  will  always  be 
for  the  interest  of  auctioneers 
and    picture  dealers — remunerated 


as  they  are  by  heavy  commissions 
on  the  prices — to  keep  up  the  sell- 
ing value  of  pictures  by  every 
method,  legitimate  or  artificial. 
There  will  also  always  be  variations 
in  the  quotations  of  price  for  the  pic- 
tures of  this  or  that  painter — as  it 
may  suit  the  operations  of  dealers 
that  they  should  go  up  or  down — 
and  thus  something  even  of  the 
excitement  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
may  be  imported  into  regions  which 
would  at  first  appear  to  be  quite 
secure  from  such  influences ;  and  a 
spirit  of  commercial  speculation 
may  be  recognised  which  cannot 
fail  in  the  long  run  to  be  fatal  to 
real  art. 

The  '  knock-out'  system,  now  said 
to  be  frequently  practised  at  book 
sales  in  London  and  elsewhere,  has 
not,  we  trust,  yet  found  its  way 
into  the  auction  rooms  chiefly  dedi- 
cated to  the  sale  of  works  of  art.. 
But  there  is  danger  even  in  that, 
direction,  and  the  non-commercial 
classes,  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  must  be  vigilant  to  protect 
themselves  in  the  eager  strife  for 
employment  which,  in  the  shape  of 
multiplied  commissions,  agencies, 
and  middlemen,  is  increasing  the 
prices  of  all  commodities,  and  eating 
up  the  legitimate  and  fairly  earned 
profits  of  honest  trade. 

Turning  from  the  millionaire' 
spending  his  thousands  in  King- 
Street,  to  the  units  of  the  million 
subscribing  their  humble  guinea, 
to  the  tempting  programmes  of  the* 
Art  Unions,  it  must  be  noted  that 
all  these  institutions  are  tainted  to 
the  core  with  the  element  of  gam- 
bling, and  have,  in  fact,  to  be  spe- 
cially exempted  from  the  general 
operation  of  the  laws  against  all 
forms  of  public  lottery.  The  mode 
of  raising  funds,  however,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
kind  of  art  to  be  produced  by  their 
expenditure ;  and  it  is  the  object  of 
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gratifying  the  taste  of  the  million 
which  may  seriously  be  expected  to 
exercise  a  deteriorating  influence 
upon  art;.  The  subjects  selected,  and 
mode  of  treating  them,  must  be 
such  as  are  easily  intelligible  to  all ; 
and  hence  the  distribution  of  com- 
mon-place engravings,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  so  many  pictures  of  a 
low  type  of  art,  painted  expressly  to 
be  exhibited,  and  to  catch  the  eye  and 
secure  the  fancy  and  patronage  of 
some  fortunate  holder  of  an  Art 
Union  money  prize.  If  any  attempt 
were  made  by  these  Unions  to  edu- 
cate the  taste  of  their  subscribers, 
and  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  level  than 
that  at  which  it  now  stagnates, 
there  might  be  a  result  of  improved 
appreciation  for  a  better  and  a  truer 
kind  of  art.  But  as  things  are  now 
managed,  the  works  produced  to 
be  given  away,  and  the  method  of 
selection  in  use,  from  exhibited 
works,  tend  to  keep  down  and  de- 
grade the  mind  and  genius  of  the 
artist  to  the  moderate  standard  of 
excellence  by  which  the  great  mass 
of  subscribers  are  content  to  abide. 
For  to  have  your  picture  selected  for 
•engraving  from  for  an  Art  Union,  or 
to  be  bought  by  a  prize-holder  from 
the  walls  of  an  Exhibition,  is  to 
make  money  by  it — and  there- 
fore pictures  will  be  painted  down 
to  the  level  which  will  fit  them  for 
these  purposes,  and  thus  the  evil 
goes  on  multiplying  and  increasing 
itself,  and  art  is  deteriorated  by 
what  professes  to  be  its  most  exten- 
sive support. 

Whether  the  causes  thus  assigned 
be  the  real  ones,  or  whether  there 
are  other  agencies  at  work,  it  must 
be  confessed,  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
couragement and  regret,  that  the 
Exhibition  of  modern  works  at  the 
Royal  Academy  seems  year  by  year 
to  tend  towards  a  state  of  apparently 
hopeless  mediocrity  of  excellence. 
There  may  be  fewer  very  bad  pic- 
tures, but  there  are  decidedly  fewer 
pictures  of  that  high  mark  of  soul 
and  beauty  which  ronscs  a  spirit 


of  admiration  that  cannot  be  re- 
strained, and  which  when  once 
seen  can  never  be  forgotten  again. 
Yet  there  is  evidence  of  thought, 
of  much  labour,  and  of  considerable 
technical  skill ;  so  that  it  is  with. 
reluctance  that  we  have  to  lament 
the  frequent  absence  of  really  great 
results. 

Among  the  pictures  exhibited 
this  year  in  the  galleries  behind 
Burlington  House,  very  few  can 
pretend  to  claim  admission  to  the 
highest  place  in  art :  and  their  pre- 
tentions must  in  each  case  be  modi- 
fied by  a  considerable  amount  of 
adverse  criticism. 

Of  these  Mr.  Watts'  great  diploma 
picture  of  the  •  Death  of  Abel  *  is 
entitled  to  have  the  first  notice, 
both  on  account  of  the  previous  high 
position  of  the  painter,  and  on  %ac- 
count  of  the  grandeur  and  lofty 
intention  of  the  work  itself.  It  is, 
however,  very  far  from  being  a  finish- 
ed picture,  and  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  execution  of  the 
painting  could  be  pronounced  com- 
plete. Cain  stands  in  remorse  over 
the  prostrate  body  of  his  murdered 
brother,  which  lies  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
and  exhibits  a  wonderful  piece  of 
foreshortening.  The  figure  of  Cain 
is  grandly  conceived,  and  is  a  fine 
piece  of  drawing.  In  the  back- 
ground a  huge  pyre  of  ruddy  flame 
ascends  from  an  altar,  and  gives  a 
lurid  glow  to  certain  reflected 
lights,  without  affecting  the  general 
tone  of  colour  in  the  picture.  Over- 
head hangs  a  group  of  angels,  de- 
scending head  downwards  from  hea- 
ven to  earth  like  an  avalanche  of 
embodied  curses,  and  denouncing 
the  first  murderer.  They  are  thrown 
into  attitudes  which  may  remind 
the  beholder  both  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  of  Blake.  The  intrepid  and 
masterly  drawing  of  these  figures 
belongs  to  the  highest  region  of  art; 
but  there  is  an  element  of  the  ab- 
normal, and  of  the  immense  in  con- 
ception but  inadequate   in  execa- 
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tion,  which  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  William  Blake.  They  are  such 
figures  as  Victor  Hugo  might  have 
described,  and  which  perhaps  none 
but  he  could  describe  in  words ; 
and  the  courage  and  genius  shown 
by  Mr.  Watts  in  attempting  them 
upon  canvas  must  add  largely  to  his 
already  great  reputation,  and  must, 
if  it  stood  alone,  redeem  the  school 
of  modern  British  art  from  the 
charge  of  being  unable  to  produce 
a  work  of  the  highest  class  of  dis- 
tinction. 

In  Mr.  Poynter's  '  Perseus  and 
Andromeda1  we  have  another  picture 
of  lofty  aim,  and  a  work  of  which 
English  art  may  well  be  proud. 
The  figure  of  Andromeda  is  as  fine 
an  example  of  good  drawing  and 
technical  skill  in  colouring  as  could 
be  afforded,  and  amply  repays  the 
long  study  given,  and  the  previous 
sketches  made,  in  anticipation  of  it. 
The  Perseus  is  less  satisfactory. 
His  air  is  hardly  that  of  a  hero  en- 
gaged in  deadly  combat  with  a  su- 
pernatural monster.  He  is  deliver- 
ing a  thrust  in  carte  down  the 
dragon's  throat  as  quietly  and  de- 
liberately as  if  he  were  aiming  at 
the  fencing  master's  plastron  in  a 
school  of  arms.  The  monster,  in- 
deed, is  not  a  very  formidable 
Saurian,  but  a  'most  ridiculous 
monster,'  hardly  worthy  of  such  an 
antagonist  as  Perseus,  provided  as 
he  was  with  weapons  of  marvel- 
lous power  by  the  gift  of  all  the 
gods.  Yet  the  monster  is  as 
good  as  any  other  representa- 
tion of  the  same  subject,  includ- 
ing that  in  Benvenuto  Cellini's 
bas-relief  at  Florence,  and  probably 
the  only  mode  of  evading  the  diffi- 
culty of  painting  a  mythical  crea- 
ture would  be  by  concealing  the 
greater  part  of  him  from  view,  as 
indeed  Mr.  Poynter  has  to  some  ex- 
tent done.  The  arrangement  of  the 
three  figures  along  the  rocks  is  open 
to  much  objection,  seen  as  they  are 
inline,  and  in  no  way  grouped,  and 
looking  as  they  do  rather  as  figures 


might  have  appeared  in  a  present- 
ment in  an  ancient  masque,  or  as 
they  might  now  appear  before  the 
foot-lights  in  a  modern  pantomime. 
All  the  indications  in  the  back- 
ground are  good.  There  is  a  fine 
classical  tone  about  the  whole 
picture,  and  Mr.  Poynter  may  be 
well  congratulated  on  his  upward 
and  onward  course  in  the  path  of 
art. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  boldly  at- 
tempts a  great  subject  in  his  large 
canvas  of ' Ariadne.'  The  poor  de- 
serted lady  is  telling  her  woes  to 
the  winds  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
makes  a  remarkable  picture.  Mr. 
Richmond  has  shrunk  from  no  diffi- 
culties in  the  drawing  of  the  figure, 
face,  extremities,  and  drapery — and 
indeed  has  created  some  which  do 
not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture — 
and  comes  out  with  credit  from  the 
arduous  task  he  has  proposed  to 
himself.  It  is  indeed  a  picture  of 
high  intention  and  full  of  poetry. 
More  simplicity  in  the  convolutions 
of  the  drapery  would  be  desirable ; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  every 
fold  has  been  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously worked  out,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  dress  suggests 
much  study  from  the  antique  well 
and  profitably  made.  The  colouring 
is  not  agreeable,  and  is  possibly 
intended  not  to  be  so.  But  as  the 
most  intense  anguish  may  be  de- 
scribed by  the  poet  in  words  of 
beauty,  so  should  the  painter  learn 
to  use  the  materials  in  which  he 
works;  not  sacrificing  truth  to 
beauty,  but  rather  employing  beau- 
tiful means  to  express  the  truth. 
With  a  young  artist  like  Mr.  Rich- 
mond devoting  so  much  time  to 
such  a  subject  as  this,  we  cannot 
altogether  despair  of  the  future  of 
art  in  England.  It  is  a  worthy  sacri- 
fice to  the  higher  powers  of  art ; 
not  likely,  as  we  imagine,  to  be  at- 
tended by  any  immediate  pecuniary 
return,  as  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  works  loved  by  cotton  lords, 
or  patronised  by  Art  Union  sub- 
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scribers,  but  is  one  which  denotes 
hard  study  and  devotion,  and  from 
which  still  better  things  may  be 
confidently  augured  to  come. 

Mr.  Riviere's  picture  of '  Daniel  in 
the  Lions'  Den '  is  also  most  worthy 
to  stand  among  the  real  works  of 
high  art  in  the  present  Exhibition. 
Like  all  such  performances,  when 
rightly  considered,  it  displays  the 
synthesis  of  the  ideal  and  of  the 
real.     It  is  the  union  of  poetry  and 
of  truth.     The  conception  satisfies 
the  longings  of  the  imagination,  and 
yet  the  scene  is  commended  to  us 
with  a  probability  and  vraisemhlance 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  in  any  other  representation  of 
•this  frequently  repeated  subject.  The 
Ninevesque  sculptures  on  the  wall 
give  locality  to  the  picture,  and  the 
narrow  entrances  in  the  background 
leading  to  the  inner  dens  of  the  con- 
fined beasts  explain  how,  by  raising 
bars  or  grated  doors,  the  animals 
could  be  turned  out  upon  the  Hebrew 
prophet  without  risk  to  their  keepers. 
The  lions  are  among  the  finest  ever 
seen  upon  canvas,  and  each  exhibits 
a  different  mode  of  yielding  to  the 
spell  which  reduces  them  to  submis- 
sion and  worship.     Neither  Rubens 
nor  Landseer  has  painted  lions  with 
better  drawing  or  grander  and  more 
varied  expression.     The  king  of  the 
family  is  resigned  to  inaction  with 
an  air  of  dignity,  acknowledging  a 
superior  power  to  which  he  seems 
almost  proud  to  submit.    Grouching 
subservience,    fawning    inferiority, 
abject  fear,  or  impotent  rage  are 
typified  in  the  others.     The  figure 
of  Daniel  is  magnificent,  and  re- 
minds   one    of   the   appearance  a 
prophet  of  our  own  days,  in  his  years 
of  more  robust  strength,  might  have 
presented  in  similar  circumstances. 
Thus  would  he  have  confronted  the 
lions,  and  with  such  a  show  of  calm 
and  confident  strength  in  the  power 
conferred  upon  him  to  subdue  lower 
natures  and  silence  the  howling  mul- 
titude.    Daniel's  hands  are  bound 
-together,  and  behind  him,  so  that 


the  exhibition  of  physical  helpless- 
ness is  complete  in  its  contrast  with 
the  supernatural  domination  exer- 
cised by  him.  The  back  only  of  the 
figure  is  shown,  and  the  artist  has 
thus  skilfully,  and  with  allowable 
license,  avoided  the  difficulty  of 
throwing  into  the  face  the  expres- 
sion which  would  be  required  of  it 
by  the  spectator  to  account  for  the 
power  wielded  over  the  royal  beasts. 
Why,  however,  should  the  type  of 
human  form  adopted  be  so  strong 
and  massive?  It  is  grand  in  the 
extreme,  and  such  that  if  fairly 
matched  with  a  single  lion,  and 
aided  by  any  weapon,  in  the  open 
arena,  the  man  might  be  expected,  to 
get  the  better  of  the  beast.  Daniel, 
however,  was  not  a  warrior,  but  a 
statesman  and  minister — a  man  of 
the  pen  rather  than  of  the  sword — 
and  the  large  hands  and  feet  seem 
out  of  character  in  the  highly- 
cultured  Hebrew  premier  of  the 
Assyrian  monarch. 

In  Mr.  Millais'  triple  portrait-pic- 
ture he  has  endeavoured  to  combine 
portraiture  with  some  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  subject  picture,  and  has  rather 
audaciously  chosen  for  imitation  a 
well-known  picture  by  Sir  Joshua. 
Three  fine  specimens  of  modern 
young  ladyhood — charmingly  dress- 
ed in  the  height  of  the  fashion — 
radiant  with  bright  looks  and  fresh 
millinery,  are  playing  at  dummy 
whist  in  a  conservatory.  There  is 
a  full  blaze  of  sunlight  and  brilliant 
flowers.  The  furniture  and  acces- 
sories are  all  painted  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  finish  and  scenic 
effect,  affording  no  rest  or  repose  to 
the  eye  on  any  portion  of  the 
canvas.  Indeed,  there  is  such  an 
absence  of  light  and  shade,  that  but 
for  the  colour  of  the  picture,  it 
would  be  totally  unintelligible. 
The  execution  is  marvellous,  but 
the  result  is  almost  altogether  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  a  picture  which 
starves  and  insults  the  imagination 
by  undertaking  to  represent  every- 
thing, and  by  leaving  nothing  to 
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be  imagined  in  it.  This,  then,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures 
of  the  year,  as  illustrating  mis- 
applied power  and  genius;  and 
when  we  turn  to  another  canvas  by 
the  same  artist  in  the  same  room, 
also  a  portrait,  we  can  only  suppose 
that  Mr.  Millais  has  chosen  to 
exhibit  his  power  of  variety  at  the 
expense  of  his  reputation.  His 
*  Young  Liddell '  is  as  good  an  ex- 
ample of  what  portrait  art  should  be, 
as  the  other  is  of  what  it  should  not 
be.  Calm,  quiet,  and  richly  but 
soberly  painted,  it  is  a  picture 
upon  which  the  eye  can  dwell  with 
a  sense  of  deep  satisfaction,  and  it 
may  well  claim  to  rank  with  some 
of  the  greatest  efforts  of  older 
days.  The  Marquis  of  Westminster 
too,  stands  finely  within  his  frame, 
presenting  a  true  figure,  so  dressed 
and  so  surrounded  as  not  to  distract 
attention  from  the  man  inside  the 
clothes.  The  portrait  of  Paget,  the 
great  surgeon,  is  fall  of  power,  and 
an  admirable  likeness,  although, 
perhaps,  not  with  the  happiest 
expression  of  the  face ;  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  slovenly  work  in  it, 
which  might  just  as  well  have  been 
avoided. 

Millais  is  the  only  British  painter 
since  Gainsborough— and  that  is  a 
great  name  and  a  long  way  off — 
who  has  aimed  at  excellence,  and 
has  succeeded,  both  in  portraits 
and  in  landscapes.  Indeed,  in  the 
variety  of  his  subjeots,  he  has  not 
only  rivalled,  but  surpassed  his 
predecessors.  But  commending,  as 
we  must  do,  Mr.  Millais'  work  in 
portraiture,  and  regretting,  as  we 
do,  that  he  exhibits  this  year  no 
subject  picture,  we  cannot  think 
that  he  is  on  the  right  track  in 
landscape.  Two  large  canvases, 
which  show  his  devotion  to  nature, 
and  his  appreciation  of  much  that 
belongs  to  the  highest  forms  of 
landscape  art*  figure  in  the  present 
year's  Exhibition  as  companion  pic- 
tures. With  an  instinct  of  true 
poetry,  he  seizes  for  representation 


two  periods  in  the  life  of  a  stream. 
We  have  in  '  Flowing  to  the  Haver,' 
an  inland  scene  of  water,  and  bushes, 
and  all  the  vegetation  appropriate 
to  the  banks  of  a  quiet  English 
beck,  while  the  figure  introduced 
suggests  that  the  water  is  not  with- 
out its  attractions  for  the  lovers  of 
sport.  This  picture,  like  its  fore- 
runner in  another  year,  has  been 
praised  as  'a  transcript  from  nature,' 
and  for  the  photographic  fidelity 
of  all  its  details.  This  is  an  unfair 
as  well  as  an  unfortunate  com- 
parison to  make  for  a  picture.  The 
work  of  the  hand  and  of  the  brush 
can  never  really  compete  with  that 
of  the  camera  in  the  absolute  re- 
production of  every  detail ;  and 
the  artist  who  endeavours  to  rival 
the  performance  of  the  lens,  enters 
upon  a  contest  in  which  he  must  be 
beaten.  It  is  for  the  artist  to  select 
for  partial  representation,  and  not 
to  attempt  to  represent  all.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  the  truth  of 
nature  can  be  conveyed  or  suggested 
to  the  eye  which  rests  upon  his 
canvas.  In  looking  -at  a  scene*  of 
real  nature,  the  eye  itself  does  not, 
in  fact,  take  in  everything  at  once. 
It  has  to  adapt  itself  to  varying 
distances  and  various  degrees  of 
illumination,  and  forms  for  itself  a 
picture  which  will  remain  in  the 
memory  as  what  was  seen.  But 
the  picture  will  by  no  means  con- 
tain in  equal  detail,  and  with  equal 
emphasis,  every  twig,  leaf,  and 
blade  of  grass.  A  few  only  of  these 
will  remain  distinct ;  the  rest  will 
be  indicated  in  mass,  and  must  owe 
their  interest  in  the  composition  to 
the  accidents  of  light  and  shade, 
which  it  will  be  a  chief  part  of  the 
painter's  function  to  introduce  or 
to  invent.  By  changing  the  point 
of  view  in  surveying  an  actual 
landscape,  different  portions  of  the 
foreground  may  be  successively 
brought  into  prominence— but  this 
•cannot  be  done  in  looking  at  the 
canvas — when  the  artist  is  com- 
mitted to  his  choice  of  a  single 
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point  of  view,  and  a  single  moment 
of  duration  and  where 

Painting  mute  and  motionless, 
Steals  but  a  glance  at  time. 

The  actual  distance  of  the  canvas 
from  the  eye  is  always  the  same,  and 
the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  picture ; 
and  if  the  conventional  selection  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  is 
not  adopted,  the  picture  may  be 
indeed,  in  one  sense,  a  transcript 
from  nature,  but  it  will  not  contain 
the  element  of  imagination,  and  of 
that  highest  realistic  truth  which 
is  above  and  transcendental  to  mere 
reality. 

The  companion  picture  in  which 
the  stream  has  past  its  youth,  and 
is  seen  in  mature  strength  (  Flowing 
to  the  Sea,'  is  still  less  satisfactory. 
The  subject,  for  which  the  canvas 
subends  a  far  larger  angle  of 
vision,  precludes  the  same  kind  of 
attention  to  minute  details  which 
occurs  in  the  other  scene.  The 
river  is  seen  in  expanse,  with  dis- 
tant fields  and  hedge-rows  beyond 
its  farther  banks.  The  cold  blue 
colour  of  the  water— its  surface  free 
from  any  direct  reflection  of  light 
to  the  eye — is  admirably  rendered, 
but  the  figures  of  the  soldiers  in  red 
uniform  put  in,  as  may  be  supposed, 
to  heighten,  by  contrast,  the  tint  on 
the  river,  are  vulgar  and  trivial  in 
the  extreme.  They  add  no  human 
interest  to  the  picture;  they  tell 
no  story,  and  are  simply  an 
offence.  The  whole  effect  of  the 
picture  is  hard,  cold,  and  dull. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
looking  into  it ;  there  is  nothing  in 
it,  and  therefore  nothing  to  come 
out  of  it.  It  satisfies  no  longing ; 
it  has  no  mysteries  to  be  studied, 
no  secret  to  be  yielded  up ;  it  has 
neither  life  nor  soul.  As  a  sketch 
it  is  masterly;  as  a  contribution 
towards  a  picture  it  may  be  of  ex- 
ceeding great  value ;  but  a  picture, 
in  the  nest  and  real  sense,  we  can- 
not allow  it  be.  With  his  powers, 
nevertheless— with  his  eye  to  ob- 


serve, and  his  hand  to  express — we 
trust  that  Mr.  Killais  will  continue 
to  paint  landscape,  and,  if  bo,  we 
believe  that  some  day  he  may  be 
as  considerable  a  rival  of  Gains- 
borough in  this  field  of  art  as  he  is 
already  in  that  of  portraiture. 

As  to  the  portraits  generally  in 
this  Exhibition,  there  is  an  average 
amount  of  fair  workmanship,  but 
not  much  to  be  said  that  would  be 
very  agreeable  to  their  producers; 
coats  and  waistcoats,  dresses  and 
furniture  still  assert  their  superiority 
over  the  human  figure  and  coun- 
tenance. Among  the  works  of  the 
old-established  reputations  there  is 
no  novelty  of  treatment,  unless, 
indeed,  we  may  specify  as  such  the 
introduction  in  two  instances  of  a 
brown  silk  umbrella  as  an  important 
accessory.  Whether  these  articles 
are  painted  as  such  inseparable 
companions  that  no  portrait  wonld 
be  true  to  the  life  which  omitted 
them,  or  whether  they  are  intended 
as  a  natural  tribute  of  recognition 
of  the  usual  character  of  English 
weather  at  the  season  when  the 
Royal  Academy  opens  its  galleries 
to  the  shillings  of  the  public,  we 
know  not,  but  it  is  our  duty  to 
notice  this  new  feature  in  portrait 
art,  and  to  protest  against  it. 

There  is  a  young  artist  (as  we 
believe)  who  has  sent  two  portraits 
deserving  especial  attention.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Ouless  contributes  two  pic- 
tures placed,  as  it  happens,  nearly 
opposite  to  each  other  in  Gallery 
No.  IV.,  and  both  of  singular  merit. 
The  smaller  one  is  the  best — simple, 
true,  and  natural — and  it  may  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  any  work  of 
the  same  kind,  for  although  it  is 
nothing  but  a  single  small  head,  it 
is  a  picture  as  well  as  a  portrait. 

We  have  also  a  word  to  say  on 
Mr.  N.  Macbeth's  two  portraits, 
both  of  which  have  solid  good  work 
in  them,  and  have  hands  well 
painted  in,  a  matter  constantly 
shirked  or  scamped  in  modern 
days,  although  the  hands  are  often 
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nearly  as  important  as  the  coun- 
tenance for  the  complete  identi- 
fication of  a  sitter.  The  flesh,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  too  pink  in  both 
these  works,  and  in  the  portrait  of 
Dr.  Wilson  the  accessories  of  dress 
are  not  kept  in  sufficient  subordi- 
nation to  the  man  who  wears  them. 

Mr.  Watts  goes  on  completing 
his  gallery  of  brother  artists,  and 
has  a  fine  head  of  Mr.  Calderon, 
besides  one  or  two  other  very 
striking  portraits. 

It  has  to  be  remarked  that  what 
may  be  called  boat  pictures  are 
much  on  the  increase.  Mr.  Calde- 
ron,  whose  name  suggests  the  men- 
tion of  them,  had  once  a  very  suc- 
cessful water  piece  with  a  boat  in 
it,  and  there  is  now  a  sort  of  epi- 
demic of  inland  navigation  upon 
canvas.  He  continues  himself  to 
follow  the  example  he  set,  and  has 
a  water  parly  feasting  on  the  shore, 
who  have  just  come  out  of  a  boat. 
Then  Mr.  S.  L.  Fildes  has  a  boat, 
and  some  young  persons  sitting  and 
standing  and  singing  in  it — rather 
namby-pamby,  but  very  nice — and 
with  an  atmosphere  that  is  full  of 
purity  and  light.  Seen  across  the 
room  it  looks  like  real  out-of-doors, 
and  contrasts  favourably  in  this  re- 
spect with  most  of  the  pictures 
which  ought  to  give  the  effect  of 
air,  and  in  fact  do  only  give 
the  effect  of  paint.  All  these 
pictures  deal  with  subjects  taken 
from  fresh  water  and  pleasure 
navigation,  but  Mr.  Hook  takes  us 
to  sea  with  more  than  his  wonted 
vigour.  ( Gold  of  the  Sea '  gives  a 
glorious  bit  of  North  Devon  sea  and 
coast — that  unique  sea  which  is 
content  to  be  beautiful  without 
spoiling  the  land — and  those  green 
cliffs  from  which  you  may  gaze  on 
the  one  hand  upon  the  finest  inci- 
dents of  a  sea  piece,  and  upon  the 
other  han,d  on  the  most  exquisite 
and  varied  inland  and  rural  scenery. 
Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Hook  for  re- 
viving our  recollections  of  all  this, 
and  of  the  country  around  the  won- 


derful village  which  hangs  in  the 
ravine,  and  descends  from  the  Chase 
above  to  the  sea  below,  and  looks, 
at  a  distance,  like  a  white  glacier, 
with  its  narrow  precipitous  street, 
its  kindly  fishers  and  boatmen,  re- 
tired sea-captains,  parrots,  cats,  and 
dogs. 

There  is  always  a  class  of  pic- 
tures which  may  be  called  theatri- 
cal ;  and  as  belonging  to  this  depart- 
ment in  the  present  year's  Exhibi- 
tion may  be  especially  mentioned 
Mr.  D.  T.  White's  scene  from 
Moliere's  Malade  Imaginaire.  It  is 
very  carefully  conceived  and  well 
painted  and  tells  its  story  unmis- 
takeably.  The  background  and  ac- 
cessories are  well  subordinated  to 
the  figures,  and  yet  bear  the  most 
rigorous  examination;  and,  above  all, 
the  picture,  although  theatrical,  is 
not  at  all  stagy,  but,  on  the  contrary  r 
is  replete  with  an  air  of  sober  and 
quiet  truth.  The  character  portrait 
of  Mr.  Irving  in  Bells  is  not 
good;  neither  is  the  portrait  of 
Miss  Isabel  Bateman  a  satisfac- 
tory rendering  of  that  very  clever 
and  attractive  young  artist.  This 
is  contributed  by  Mr.  E.  Long,  who* 
has  also  a  large  subject  piece  of 
considerable  pretensions  and  merit 
— a  picture  of  so  much  merit  that  one 
is  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  like  it 
more.  But,  in  fact,  it  fails  to  stir 
the  imagination  or  to  excite  any 
great  interest.  Nor  is  the  subject 
very  happily  chosen  for  its  own 
sake.  The  '  Expulsion  of  the  Gip- 
sies from  Spain,  by  Doctor  Sancho- 
deMoncada:  Toledo,  1619,'  is  not 
a  familiarly  known  work,  and  the* 
citation  of  its  title  in  the  catalogue 
does  not  much  help  the  spectator 
of  the  picture.  By  the  bye,  why 
does  that  catalogue  cost  a  shilling  P 
and  why  is  it  so  large  and  in- 
convenient? Once  upon  a  time, 
and  not  so  very  long  ago,  there 
used  to  be  an  evening  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  pictures,  when 
the  admission  cost  sixpence,  and  the 
catalogue  also  cost  sixpence,  and 
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was  printed  '  in  a  handy  octavo 
form.  These  evening  exhibitions 
were  not  much  frequented  by  the 
classes  for  whose  advantage  they* 
were  supposed  to  be  chiefly  in- 
tended, and  probably  did  not  re- 
ceive sufficient  encouragement  to 
justify  their  continuance.  But  it 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  have 
the  catalogue  again  as  it  was  then 
afforded,  whether  the  money  to  be 
charged  for  it  remains  at  the  pre- 
sent exorbitant  price  of  one  shilling 
or  not. 

Mr.  E.  Long's  selection  of  a  sub- 
ject illustrates  the  extreme  embar- 
rassment under  which  our  artists 
seem  to  labour  in  this  respect.  The 
Horatian  maxim  describing  the  diffi- 
culty of  treating  old  and  familiar 
subjects  does  not  seem  to  be  felt. 
The  Bible  and  Lempriere'B  Classical 
Dictionary  have  been  resorted  to  for 
the  subject'  of  four  of  the  most 
remarkable  pictures  which  we  have 
chosen  for  especial  mention.  '  Cain 
and  Abel/  'Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,' 
'Perseus  and  Andromeda,'  and  'Ari- 
adne '  have  been  painted  over  and ' 
over  again,  and  may  over  and  over 
again  be  resorjbed  to  tinder  different 
varieties  of  treatment,  along  with 
many  equally  familiar  and  equally : 
interesting  passages  from  sacred  or ' 
mythical  history.  But  whenever 
the  most  beaten  track  is  deserted, 
there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to 
plunge  into  the  wholly  unknown, 
and  to  neglect  the  vast  number  of 
interesting  subjects,  which  a  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  history, 
biography,  and  fiction  could  not 
fail  to  suggest  to  the  student,  and 
the  question  arises,  Why  does  not 
the  Royal  Academy,  which  professes 
to  teach  not  only  the  technical  ex- 
ercise of  art,  but  parades  its  Pro-  : 
fessors  of  Ancient  History  and 
Ancient. Literature,  uo  something 
in  this  respect  P  '■  These  professor- 
ships are  held  by  the  most  eminent 
and  distinguished  men  of  the  day; 
but  what  inducement  or  opportu- 
nity has  the  learned  Bishop  of  St. 


David's  to  teach  ancient  history  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  or  Dean  Stanley 
to  lecture  upon  ancient  literature  ? 
and  why  are  these  places  not  made 
useful  instead  of  being  merely  ho- 
norary ?  and  why  are  not  professor- 
ships of  modern  literature  and  of 
science  added  to  them  ?  And  then 
one  is  tempted  to'  go  on,  and  to  ask 
the  more  general  question,  Of  what 
use  is  the  Royal  Academy  at  all  in 
promoting  and  advancing  real  art, 
as    contradistinguished    from    the 
pecuniary  interests  of  its  members 
and  exhibitions  ?  And  one  does  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  a  very  satis- 
factory answer  to  this  not  at  all 
impertinent  enquiry.    Except  by  its 
recent  exhibitions  of  the  works  of 
old  masters,  the  Academy  has  really 
done  nothing  considerable  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  art.     For  this 
purpose  its  fine  galleries  offer  un- 
rivalled advantages,  but  after  all 
not  greater  than  the  possession  of 
such  good  means  of  exhibiting  pic- 
tures would  confer  upon  any  indi- 
vidual, or  private  body  of  specula- 
tors, who  might  choose  to  under- 
take the  same  function;  and  one 
feels  that  such  a  body  as  the  Royal 
Aeademy,  honoured  as  it  is,  wealthy 
as  it  is  by  the  good  management  of 
its  revenues  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  and  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
yearly  shillings  of  the  public,  paid 
for  entrance  and  catalogues,  has 
made  a  most  inadequate  return  for 
the  many  advantages  it  has  enjoyed. 
Returning  to  the  works  now  upon 
its  walls,  there  is  a  kind  of  picture 
— almost  always  attractive! — which 
cannot  be  precisely  referred  to  any 
of  the  artificial  classes  of  portrait, 
landscape,  or  subject.    To  this  be- 
long such  pictures  as  Mr.  G.  Mason's 
'  Harvest  Moon/  Mr.  O.  D.  Leslie's 
'  Elopement,'  and  Mr.  F.  Walker's 
'Harbour   of  Refuge/    The   last 
picture  has  been  much  praised,  and 
deservedly;  for  it  is  full  of  meaning 
and.  has  a  certain  intensity  of  pur- 
posei  which  is  too  rare.   The  dosing 
lives  of  the  aged  inmates  of  the 
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almshouse  are  exhibited  under  the 
red  bat  melancholy  light  of  the 
closing  •  day.  This,  shining  on  the 
red  brick  walls  of  the  buildings,  . 
gives  a  tone  of  perhaps  excessive 
warmth  to  the  picture — and  yet  it 
is  not  the  rosy  hue  of  vouth  and 
hope,  but  plainly  that  of  the  sinking 
ana  belated  sun.  The  figures  in- 
troduced indicate  age  receiving  all 
necessary  attentions  and  comforts, 
but  without  the  assiduities  of  affec- 
tion or  respect  Only  one  figure 
shows  any  vigour,  and  this,  as  may 
be  supposed,  is  in  intentional  con- 
trast to  the  rest.  A  stalwart  mower  - 
is  attacking  with  his  scythe  the 
long  grass  which  occupies  the  cen- 
tre of  the  court,  as  if  his  life  de- 
pended on  the  immediate  perform- 
ance of  his  task.  He  is  out  of 
character  with  all  that  surrounds 
him — the  only  image  of  strength 
and  activity  in  a  region  of  decrepi- 
tude and  repose.  Altogether  this 
is  a  suggestive  picture  and  deserving 
of  much  study. 

The  *  Elopement,'  by  Mr..  G.  J). 
Leslie,  is  a  pleasant  and  faithful  per- 
formance. The  old  manor  house, 
surrounded  by  its  garden  walls, 
looms  out  in  the  grey  light t  of  the 
early  morning,  and  looks  like  a  real, 
house  in  which  real  people  have 
lived*  The  story  of  the  elopement 
is  clearly  told,  and  the  picture  is 
one-  to  dwell  upon  with  increasing 
pleasure*— not  exciting  the  highest 
emotions,  but  simple,  tender,  and 
true. 

Mr.  Mason's '  Harvest  Moon'  gives 
poetry  to.  an  ordinary  incident,  and 
to  ordinary  English  peasant  men 
and  women  in  their  accustomed 
clothes.  The  dry  tone  of  the  work 
is  that  which  has  been  so  long 
adopted  by  .the  artist,  that  it  may 
be  thought  useless  and  unreasonable 
to  say  a  word  about  it,  but  it  Beems 
to  us  to  have  nothing  to  recommend 
it  but  its  peculiarity,  and  to  impose 
inconvenient  limitations  upon  the 
powers  of  the  painter.      ~    *  •-     . 

Mr.  C.  E.  Perugini's  *  Playing  at 


Work '  has  been  painted  in  no  such 
spirit  as  that  suggested  by  its  title. 
Much  hard  work  must  have  gone  to 
attain  the  excellence  shown  in  it. 
Drawing,  colour,  and  composition 
are  all  good.  Another  time  he  may, 
perhaps,  choose  a  subject  of  more  . 
interest  and  importance. 

Among  landscapes  proper  Mr.  P. 
Graham  has  a  grand  and  suggestive 
picture,  called  'The  Cradle  of  the  Sea- 
bird.'  Iron  cliffs  rise  out  of  sight 
from  the  waves;  the  ghastly  ribs 
of  some  wrecked  craft  indicate  the 
perils  of  the  place  for  man,  but  it 
is  the  familiar  home  and  haunt  of 
the  sea-fowl.  Their  clang .  seems 
to  fill  the  air ;  they  cover  the  exposed 
rocks,  equally  ready  to  ride  on  the 
storm  or  bask  in  the  sun ;  they  are 
in  their  native  element,  happy — and 
now,  by  the  grace  of  the  British 
Legislature,  protected. 

Mr.  Brett  sends  some  of  his  mar- 
vellous and  beautiful  studies  of  sea 
and  sky.  Some  of  the  effects  rea- 
lised by  him  seem'  almost  beyond 
the  range  of  possible  representation 
on  canvas.  Tot  here  we  have 
waves,  and  wet  sand,  and  clouds,  as 
truly  and  exactly  drawn  and  coloured 
as  the  most  rigid  and  well-defined 
objects  could  be.  Something  is 
wanting  of  human  interest  in  these 
pictures,  but  we  must  be  glad  to 
accept  them  and  admire  them  as 
and  for  what  they  are. 

The  school  which  has  in  former 
years  produced  such  men  as  Boberts 
and  Stanfield  has  now  a  worthy 
disciple  in  the  person  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, of  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 
His  knowledge  of  linear  and  aerial 
perspective,  and  general  fidelity  to 
his  subjects,  are  well  illustrated  in 
his  picture  on  the  Thames*  with  the 
terrace  of  the  Adelphi  and  the  old 
York  Gate  as  seen  ten  years  ago, 
and  before  the  erection  of  the  Vic- 
.  toria  Embankment.  He  has  also  a 
good  subject  in  distemper  of  the 
interior  of 'St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on 
<  the  great  Thanksgiving  Day  of  this 
year. 
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We  must  not  leave  the  Exhibition 
halls  of  the  Royal  Academy  with- 
out a  glance  at  the  sculpture,  in 
which,  as  usual,  portrait  very 
largely  predominates,  and  the  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  modern  costume 
in  statuary  are  more  than  is  usual 
unfortunate;  and  as  an  alderman  or 
popular  preacher  in  marble  coat 
and  waistcoat  and  necktie  will  last 
longer  than  the  same  individuals  in 
oils  upon  canvas,  the  perpetuation  of 
bad  taste  is  more  complete  and  last- 
ing, and  all  the  more  to  be  deplored. 

But  Mr.  Woolner's  bust  of 
Dickens  must  be  remarked  as  one 
of  the  finest  of  his  performances. 
It  is  a  striking  likeness,  and  a  work 
of  true  art.  So  also  the  figure  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  which  is  heroically 
treated,  and  exhibits  great  success 
in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of 
modern  dress,  which  is  here  pre- 
served with  sufficient  attention  to 
the  conventionalities,  but  with  no 
sacrifice  of  dignity  or  fitness  for  the 
purposes  of  art. 

The  general  and  prevailing  im- 
pression in  leaving  the  Exhibition 
is  that  of  the  deficiency  of  beauty. 
The  works  of  the  so-called  Pre- 
Raphaelites  have  long  since  disap- 
peared from  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  We  are  spared  the  sight 
of  the  pictures  of  those  painters 
who  say  to  Ugliness,  '  Be  thou  my 
beauty;'  and  to  Distortion,  •  Be 
thou  my  fairest  of  forms.'  But  the 
sense  of  beauty,  if  not  so  violently 
outraged  as  it  has  formerly  been,  is 
still  dull  and  inanimate,  and  re- 
quires stimulation.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, indeed,  that  the  absence 
of  true  aesthetics  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  world  of  painting.  In  that  of 
literature  and  of  music  the  same 
remark  has  to  be  made.  In  prose 
writing,  with  a  few  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions, style  is  neglected.  A 
meaning  is  clothed  with  words  in 


the  most  slovenly  fashion,  and  sen- 
tence after  sentence  is  pitchforked 
upon  the  paper  without  conciseness 
or  grace.  In  poetry  it  is  the  same 
and  worse.  One  of  our  greatest  in- 
ventors and  thinkers,  who  adopts  a 
poetical  form  for  the  outpourings  of 
a  most  pregnant  and  original  brain, 
seems  to  ignore  altogether  the 
ancient  precept —  ^ 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata,  dulcia 
sunto— 

and  rejects  with  scorn  the  aid  of 
beauty  and  all  its  attendant  sym- 
pathies.    In  music  the  charming 
melodies  of   the   elder  composers 
seem,  year  by  year,  to  find   less 
favour ;  and  in  *  the  music   of  the 
future  '  we  are  threatened  with  re- 
turn to  a  chaos  of  sound,  in  which 
no  cosmos  can  be  discerned,  except 
by    a  perverse  band  of   aberrant 
neophytes.      In    architecture    the 
mediaeval  styles  carry  the  day— in 
which  the  architect  has  to  compose 
without  the  aid  of  grammar,  acci- 
dence, or  any  received  canons  of 
taste ;  always  compiling  fragments 
from  other  buildings,  and  without 
any  settled  laws  of  composition  or 
proportion  for  his  guidance.     Infi- 
nite beauty  may  be  expressed  in 
Gothic  architecture ;  but  there  are 
no  rules  by  which  it  can  be  learned 
how  best  to  strive  after  it ;  and  the 
modern  imitators  of  the  old  work 
flounder  in  a  morass  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty.     Such  is  the  condition 
of  public  taste.    From  it  we  can 
only  hope  to  be  extricated  by  some 
independent  leadership ;  and  not  by 
the  millionaire  buyer  of  pictures 
knocked  down  at  fabulous  prices, 
'amidst  loud  applause;'  or  by  the 
ignorant  millions  subscribing  to  art 
unions,  and  paying  their  shillings 
at  the  door  of  the  Royal  Academy's 
Exhibitions,  whose  patronage  is  the 
destruction  of  true  art. 
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MY    CONNECTION    WITH    FENIANISM. 
By  General  Cluseret, 


711HE  chief  accusation  alleged 
I  against  me  by  my  friends  in 
"EYance— if  such  a  term  can  be 
applied  to  a  series  of  incoherent 
questions  and  the  chatter  of  back- 
stairs gossip — was  my  connection 
with  Fenianism  in  1867. 

That  which  I  did  not  choose  to 
say  to  people  who  could  not  com- 
prehend me  I  will  now  tell  the  pub- 
lic, so  far,  at  least,  as  is  compatible 
with  political  discretion.  Of  the 
men  who  took  part  in  this  affair, 
some  have  been  condemned,  others 
are  in  safety.  The  events  of  this 
episode  are  past  and  over ;  and  my 
words,  I  think,  will  have  no  more 
importance  than  as  an  opinion  which 
anyone  would  be  free  to  express. 

In  1866  the  undertaking  began 
which  was  foolishly  planned,  and 
still  more  foolishly  managed,  by  the 
first  Head  Centre  of  the  Fenians  at 
New  York. 

This  enterprise  maybe  considered 
as  the  last  act  of  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion. The  minds  of  men  were  still 
in  agitation;  the  breeze  itself 
seemed  to  be  laden  with  the  odour 
of  gunpowder,  which  excited  them 
for  conflict. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  the  Irish, 
who   love  fighting,  as    they   love 
dancing,  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  and 
whose  nerves  still  quivered  with  the 
fury  of  the  war  in  which  a  great 
number  of  them  had  taken  part,  in 
the  hope  that  the  victorious  North 
would  reward  their  services,  and 
aid  them  at  least  by  a  moral,  if  not 
a  material,  support  in  their  insur- 
rection   against  England — is  it,   I 
say,' surprising,  under  sach  circum- 
stances, that  a  handful  of  ambitious 
men  should  have  thought  the  mo- 
ment was  come  when  they  might  fire 
the  souls  of  their  countrymen,  and 
urge  them  into  an  enterprise  which, 
if  it  had  been  wisely  directed,  might 
have  had  consequences  serious,  not 
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only  for  Canada,  but  for  England 
also? 

A  great  deal  of  money  was  sub- 
scribed; there  was  not  a  maid- 
servant who  did  not  give  her 
penny. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  clergy, 
who  found  their  receipts  falling  off, 
endeavoured  to  hinder  the  move- 
ment by  launching  excommunica- 
tions. They  were  beaten ;  and  when 
I  say  beaten  I  am  not  using  a  figure 
of  speech.    At  Brooklyn  a  cure', 
who  came  from  a  distant  cure  to 
exchange  into  one  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  raised  from  Irish  gene- 
rosity the  funds  for  building  one  of 
the    handsomest    churches  in  the 
town.     He  was  considered  a  most 
holy  man  by  all  who  knew  him.     A 
Fenian  meeting  was  announced  in 
his  parish.      Strong  in  the    con- 
sciousness of  his  influence  and  of 
his  sacred  calling,  M.  le  Cure*  began 
by  denouncing  the  Fenians  in  his 
sermon    from  his  pulpit  on    the 
Sunday.     He  formally  forbad  the 
meeting,  and,  joining  example  to 
precept,  he  went  on  the  evening  ap- 
pointed to  the  door  of  the  meeting- 
room.  Armed  with  a  good  shillelagh, 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  strike 
those  who  should  refuse  to  obey 
him.     They  took  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders, not  so  gently  as  they  might 
have  done,  and  turned  him  away 
from  the  door;  and  that  was  the 
beginning    of   their   emancipation 
from  the  slavish  superstition  which 
deprives  men  of  the  use  of  their 
reason,  and  which  is  an  insulting 
conception  of  the  Divine  nature. 

With  the  military  chest  well 
filled  came,  however,  complications 
and  intrigues. 

Many  were  the  complaints  that 
arose  from  individuals  who  in  their 
simple-heartedness  had  liberally 
emptied  their  purses,  but  who  were 
not  persons  capable  of  either  under- 
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standing  or  discussing  the  real  con- 
ditions of  the  struggle ;  they  only 
knew  that  they  had  paid  their  money 
to  have  a  fight,  and  a  fight  they  in- 
sisted upon  having.  'Give  us  a 
battle  or  return  our  money ! '  was 
their  cry. 

This  feeling  underlay  all  the 
stages  of  the  undertaking;  the 
cause  was  popular,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  raise  the  necessary  funds ; 
but  the  money  once  in  the  cause, 
there  was  no  one  who  possessed 
sufficient  authority  to  say,  cThis 
money,  which  you  have  confided  to 
us,  must  be  spent  for  "  the  cause." ' 
To  have  the  means  provided  for 
paying  expenses  does  not,  unfor- 
tunately, provide  also  for  the  best 
way  to  employ  them.  The  money 
was,  in  fact,  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dows, melted  down  to  make  vic- 
tims. Too  weak  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure put  upon  them,  and  utterly 
unable  to  organise  so  colossal  an 
undertaking,  the  leaders  gave  way 
— they  promised  inontagnes  et  mer- 
veilles — but  they  only  performed 
the  feat  of  emptying  the  caisse,  and 
filling  the  prisons. 

As  regards  myself,  I  did  not  show 
more  wisdom  or  foresight  than  the 
rest.  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  dis- 
charge of  the  first  gun,  being  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  real  condition 
of  things,  I  offered  my  services  to 
the  Fenians.  Their  ' Head  Centre* 
and  co-President  of  the  Great 
Council,  who  kept  a  store  for  the 
sale  of  nouveautes  in  Bowery  Street, 
New  York,  called  himself  Colonel 
X.  Everybody  was  a  colonel  in 
those  days,  so  the  designation  will 
not  compromise  anyone. 

I  was  induced  to  take  this  course 
from  two  motives.  The  first,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  was  the  same 
that  impelled  the  Irish  to  cross  the 
frontier' — the  love  of  gunpowder. 
I  had  not  had  that  delight  for 
two  years.  The  second  motive  was 
more  serious.  In  the  Irish  cause 
it  was  not  Ireland  alone  that  I  saw, 
but  humanity  itself.  I  do  not  think 
of  my  fellow-creatures  as  so  many 


Austrians,  Germans,  Poles,  Rus- 
sians, or  any  other  nationality. 
They  are  all  men,  who,  although  by 
the  chances  of  birth  thejr  have  been 
born  in  different  localities,  have  all 
alike  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  & 
common  humanity,  and  whoever  in- 
fringes  upon  the  rights  of  one  man 
infringes  on  the  rights  of  alL 
Would  to  Heaven  that  -this  opinion 
were  shared  by  all  the  world.  The 
word  '  patrie '  (native  country) 
is  nothing  but  the  theory  of  bri- 
gandage addressed  to  the  hearts  of 
men — honest  enough,  but  of  super- 
ficial  intelligence — in    order      that 


governments  may  be  enabled  with 
more  ease  to  use  up  people  for  their 
own  profit. 

It  is  in  the  name  of  such,   words 
as      'patrie,'      'native      country, ' 
'honour,'  'patriotism,'  words  such 
as  form  the  legend  of  the  Xiegion 
of  Honour,  that  in  France  succes- 
sive governments  have  been  enabled 
to  commit  every  crime  which  can 
disgrace  humanity,  and  have  gra- 
dually worked  the  decline  of  Prance,     , 
by  two  successive  invasions ;     by 
the    infamous    coup-dyetat    of     the     • 
Second  Empire ;  by  the  deterioration      ' 
of   morals,    which    finished    what 
chauvinisms  had  begun  under  cover 
of  the  word  '  patriotism.' 

It  was  the  egoism  of  the  word 
'patrie'  which  inspired  that  in- 
famous couplet  in  the  song  about 
the  vine: 

Je  songe,  en  remerciant  Dieu, 
Qu'ik  n'en  ont  pas  en  Angleterre. 

Can  anything  well  be  more 
abominable  than  for  a  man  to 
thank  God  because  the  sun  does 
not  ripen  grapes  in  England  ?  Yet 
there  are  people  who  join  gaily  in 
the  chorus  of  this  song,  and  in  this 
demoralised  sentiment,  which  is 
inspired  by  patriotism,  or  French 
chauvinisms]  and  it  is  one  of  the 
stupidest  also,  for  it  is  the  glorifi- 
cation of  evil  for  the  sake  of  evil, 
and  for  no  profit  to  anyone. 

It  is  in  tho  name  of  '  patrie '  tbat 
a  small  country,  which  has  hitherto 
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been  happy  and  prosperous,  will  be 
menaced  by  a  permanent  army  and 
by  centralisation  (revision  of  the 
Swiss  Federal  Constitution). 

So  long  as  the  idea  of  'patrie' 
does  not  serve  to  suggest  its  only 
good  and  useful  signification,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  group 
of  beings  which  constitute  hu- 
manity, I  shall  continue  to  speak 
of  the  sentiment  of  a  '  native  coun- 
try' (patrie)  as  Proud'hon  desig- 
nated property  —  a  robbery  — '  a 
robbery  committed  upon  the  fra- 
ternity and  solidarity  of  humanity 
by  governments  and  rulers.' 

In  1825  Cobden.  expressed  his 
belief  '  that  the  era  of  vast  empires 
and  great  armaments  by  sea  and  by 
land  would  shortly  have  entirely 
passed  away.  They  must  cease  to 
exist  when  men  shall  form  one 
family,  and  express  their  sentiments 
freely,  like  brothers,  and  exchange 
amongst  each  other  the  fruits  of 
their  labour.  If  we  could  only 
foresee  this  hope  becoming  realised, 
at  a  period  however  distant  in 
the  world's  history,  we  should  be 
able  to  overturn  all  separate  go- 
vernments by  a  system  of  com- 
merce.' l 

Cobden  was,  like  myself,  com.' 
munard,  and  an  anti-patriot  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  and  he  was 
an  excellent  honest  man  besides. 
Would  it  be  a  crime  to  make  tine's 
actions  accord  with  his  principles  ? 
The  oppressed  Irishman  forced  to 
work  would  become  full  fed  and 
satisfied,  and  receive  the  re- 
ward of  his  labours,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  look/  with  his  arms 
crossed,  a  burning  blush  upon  his 
brow,  and  with  his  heart  full  of 
tears,  upon  the  destruction  of  all  he 
holds  most  dear,  even  the  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  seeing  every  day 
some  new-comer  established  on  the 
old  hearthstone,  or  sheep  and  cattle 
filling  the  place  once  occupied  by 
the  members  of   the  family  who 


have  either  emigrated  or  perished 
with  hunger.  The  Irishman,  a 
member  of  the  great  human  family, 
had  a  right  to  sympathy.  Now 
Platonic  sympathy  is  nothing  but 
hypocrisy. 

I  have  said  what  I  believe. 

I  offered  my  assistance;  it  was 
accepted.  The  battle,  however,  was 
so  short  that  my  good  intentions 
only  were  engaged. 

This  first  Fenian  expedition  ought 
to  have  opened  my  eyes  both  as  to  the 
character  of  the  men  commanding 
it  and  to  the  means  they  employed. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  never  had 
more  gross  incapacity  wasted  the 
means  and  frustrated  the  hopes  of 
the  liberation  of  the  human  race. 
The  generals  and  the  troops  were 
all  alike,  drunk;  either  treachery  or 
vain  boasting,  it  matters  not  which, 
had  so  proclaimed  the  undertaking 
from  the  house-tops,  that  nobody 
was  surprised,  unless  it  were  the 
Fenians  themselves,  to  find  every 
preparation  for  repulsing  them  be- 
fore they  were  in  the  least  ready  to 
attack. 

My  conclusion  from  all  this  was, 
that  although  the  consequences  had 
been  so  deplorable,  yet  the  cause 
was  a  good  one,  and  better  men  and 
fresh  means  might  still  bring  about 
more  fortunate  results. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  engaged 
with  other  matters. 

Immediately  upon  the  foregoing 
events  followed  the  affair  of  the 
escape  of  Stephens,  which  caused 
a  great  noise  at  the  time.  His 
escape  from  prison  was  romantic. 

I  have  since  become  acquainted 
with  the  two  men  who  devoted 
themselves  to  Stephens  at  this 
juncture.  They  were  men  of  the 
lower  classes ;  it  is  always  they 
who  are  devoted. 

Later  on  one  of  these  two  became 
the  mortal  enemy  of  Stephens. 

Stephens  had  arrived  under  very 
annoying,  and   at  the  same  time 


1  Not  having  the  work  at  hand,  I  quote  from  memory.    I  feel  sure  that  I  am  sub* 
Btmriilly  correct,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  quoted  the  words  correctly. 
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somewhat  comic,  circumstances  for 
me. 

In  Paris  the  Marquis  de  Boissy 
had  entertained  him.  Whilst  in  that 
city  he  had  entered  into  close  rela- 
tions with  those  scandalous  Boule- 
vard papers,  from  which  a  man 
who  respects  himself  ought  to  accept 
nothing  but  abuse. 

Without  personally  knowing  him, 
I  had  set  him  down  as  an  intriguing 
man,  who  wished  to  be  talked  about. 
When  I  saw  his  photograph  my 
opinion  of  him  became  worse. 
Little,  furtive,  blinking  eyes,  the 
expression  of  which  continually 
escaped  one,  were  the  dominant 
features  of  Stephens's  physiognomy, 
giving  him  a  feline  and  altogether 
unsympathetic  aspect.  I  was  ex- 
pressing my  opinion  of  him  very 
freely  to  Pelletier,  my  friend,  who 
in  1848  represented  Lyons,  and  is 
now  a  manufacturer  in  New 
York.  Whilst  we  were  talking  K. 
came  in.  He  had  assisted  the 
escape  of  Stephens,  and  at  that 
time  he  was  one  of  his  warmest 
partisans.  My  friend  strongly  took 
the  side  of  K.  It  was  at  length 
settled  that  Stephens  should  be 
brought  some  evening  to  meet  me, 
so  that  I  might  form  my  judgment 
of  him  with  some  knowledge.  I 
may  as  well  say  here  that  since  the 
arrival  of  Stephens  at  New  York 
Fenianism  has  divided  itself  into 
two  great  rival  and  hostile  factions ; 
♦that  of  the  old  ex-marchand  de 
nouveautes,  who  suffered  the  defeat 
of  Canada;  and  that  of  Stephens, 
who  promised  to  revenge  it  by 
means  of  a  better  organisation.  He 
was  the  Thiers  of  the  situation,  as 
the'  colonel  and  ex-dry-goodsman 
was  the  hero  of  Sedan  or  the 
Gambetta.  I  recollect  that  the 
great  question  was  that  of  'the 
strong  box,'  which  the  marchand 
de  Twuveautes  wished  to  keep  with 
him,  and  which  Stephens  in  his 
quality  of  President  demanded  to 
have  delivered  up  to  him.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  question  is 
yet  decided,  but  in  1869  it  was  still 


pending,  and  I  have  been  told  that 
there  had  been  disputes  between 
the  latter  and  the  first  executive 
commission  relative  to  certain  im- 
meuble  in  Broadway. 

Stephens  came  to  the  house  on 
the  day  appointed,  and  passed  the 
evening  with   us.      He    was   very 
clear  and  very  explicit  in  his  expla- 
nations.     He    was     an      organiser 
{organiaaieur)  to  the  finger  ends! 
and  in  this  respect    he    was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  superior  merit; 
but  he  was  vain,  despotic,  and  over- 
bearing beyond  any  man    I    ever 
saw.     As  regarded  action,  he  was 
worth  nothing.  I  left  the  house  much 
disturbed  in  my  mind.      Stephens 
had  explained  to  me  at  great  length, 
and  in  much  detail,  the  resources 
of  the  Fenian  organisation.      He 
had    given    me    the    key    to    his 
organisation,  which  did   not  leave 
out  a  single  man  in  all    Ireland; 
everything  had  been  scrupulously 
and    carefully    visited    and    orga- 
nised.    As  far  as  men  were   con- 
cerned,   there    no   longer    seemed 
need  that  any  should   be  brought 
over.        The    whole     of     Ireland 
was    enrolled  in  the    organisation, 
either    actually  or  standing    well 
affected  towards  it;    and  as   this 
was  his  strong  point,  he  was  care- 
ful to  furnish  me  with  the   most 
indubitable  material  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  the  facts  he  had  stated. 

I  was  present  at  the  meetings  of 
the  various  representatives  of  the 
most  important  Irish  centres.  The 
report  was  made  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  as  is  done  for  a  regiment, 
each  sergeant-major  reading  the 
report  of  his  company  to  the 
colonel. 

I  was  really  astonished. 

To  have  men  is  a  great  deal,  but 
still  it  is  not  everything;  money 
and  arms  are  likewise  requisite  for 
an  affair  of  this  kind.  As  far  as 
money  was  concerned,  it  was  not 
altogether  lacking,  but  arms  and 
ammunition  were  the  weak  points 
of  the  situation.  Not  but  what  they 
tried  to  dazzle  me  with  representa- 
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tions  of  their  further  resources,  but, 
it  being  my  business  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  things,  I  enquired  and 
examined  closely,  and  found  out  at 
last  that  all  the  arms  and  ammunition 
existed  only  in  the  arsenals  and  in 
the  imagination  of  Stephens,  who, 
without  being  a  Marshal  of  France, 
was  equal  to  Leboeuf  for  boasting  of 
what  was  not  yet  ready. 

It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that 
England  seized  all  it  could,  and  that 
the  United  States  seized  also,  and 
that  the  '  penny '  of  the  maid  ser- 
vant, however  multiplied,  did  not 
attain  the  proportions  of  the  penny 
of  St.  Peter.  There  were,  besides, 
rather  heavy  general  expenses.  The 
apartments  of  Stephens,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  cost  a  good 
deal ;  that  at  No.  — ,  Thirteenth 
Street,  though  less  expensive,  still 
stood  for  a  large  figure.  Then  there 
were  -the  prisoners.  To  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  constant  journeys 
across  the  sea  for  the  agents  of  the 
Association,  &c.  &c.  So  that,  in  fact, 
there  did  not  remain  enough  money  to 
purchase  the  arms  and  ammunition 
requisite  for  so  considerable  an 
enterprise.  Add  to  this,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  arms,  and  I  think 
two  steamers,  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  first  commission,  who  insisted 
upon  making  America  the  base  of 
their  operations,  whilst  the  rest 
wished  to  act  in  Ireland.  I  visited 
Stephens  at  his  own  house  after 
our  conversation  at  P/s.  Further 
explanations  only  confirmed  and 
developed  those  that  had  already 
been  given.  We  discussed  together 
the  resources  of  England,  making 
allowance  for  the  forces  retained  in 
the  colonies,  and  for  those  retained 
in  garrison  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  time  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  those  troops  engaged  in 
the  various  services  to  return  to 
England  ;  we  computed  the  nu- 
merous Fenians  forming  part  of 
the  regular  army,  whose  oath  en- 
gaged them  to  obey  the  Association 
under  their  colours  as  much  as  else- 
where, and  the  disorder  they  might 


cause  in  their  ranks;  we  spoke  of 
the  means  of  transport  from  one 
port  to  another;  and  we  came  at 
last  to  the  conclusion  that  England 
could  not  for  ninety  days  oppose  to 
us  more  than  thirty  thousand  effective 
men.  Ten  thousand  resolute  men 
acting  in  their  own  country  would 
easily  be  able  to  seize  upon  the 
most  important  points  for  embarc- 
ation  and  the  principal  roads  of 
communication,  and  operating  under 
the  shelter  of  popular  sympathy, 
and  acting  together  in  concert  and 
with  rapidity,  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  raise  the  whole  island  and  to 
crush  the  thirty  thousand  men, 
which  would  be  all  that  England 
could  throw  into  Ireland  for  the  first 
three  months. 

After  that  it  would  remain  to  be 
seen  what  would  happen.  Of  the 
English  volunteers  we  took  no  ac- 
count ;  sons  of  trade,  they  are  better 
at  parade  than  at  marching,  espe- 
cially if  they  must  leave  their  own 
part  of  the  country;  the  common 
people  only  fight  when  they  are  in- 
clined to  fight,  and  that  is  not  often. 
The  matter  thus  resolved  itself  into 
this  simple  proposal  on  my  side : 
'  Raise  me  ten  thousand  men,  armed, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  command 
them.'  The  affair  was  thus  set  going. 
In  the  meanwhile  I  made  a  plan  of 
the  campaign  in  accordance  with 
the  number  of  men,  and  the  re- 
sources which  could  be  immediately 
raised  in  the  various  counties  of 
Ireland,  as  shown  by  the  statistics 
of  the  organisation. 

The  plan,  written  out  and  accom- 
panied with  a  map,  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Stephens  and  of  P. :  as 
for  me,  I  had  it  at  that  time  com- 
plete in  my  head,  but  at  the  present 
moment  I  should  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  recalling  the  names  of  the 
principal  towns. 

During  this  time  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  was  kept  at  a  white 
heat  by  meetings,  especially  up  at 
St.  John's  Wood,  where  fighting 
followed  whisky  as  whisky  had  fol- 
lowed  words.      Stephens  was  no 
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more  an  orator  than  lie  was  a 
writer ;  he  was,  if  possible,  less  of 
one.  But  in  those  vast  human 
oceans  the  waves  of  which  have 
been  lashed  into  tumult  by  passion, 
spoken  words  signify  little;  what 
the  people  want  is  a  spectacle,  and 
the  sight  of  the  idol  of  the  day  is 
always  the  thing  that  delights 
them,  even  if  the  idoltbe  dumb  or 
idiotic.  Stephens,  however,  was  far 
from  being  either  the  one  or  ifae 
other. 

Unfortunately  the  people  do  not 
always  listen ;  they  are  not  always 
even  patient. 

Stephens  was  obliged  to  enter 
into  a  positive  engagement  that  the 
battle  should  begin,  at  all  risks,  with 
the  year  1867.  This  engagement, 
formally  ratified  by  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  party,  was  accepted  with  accla- 
mation by  the  people.  Subscrip- 
tions were  organised  on  an  immense 
scale  from  one  end  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other,  with  a  zeal  and 
energy  which  deserved  a  better  fate. 
The  amount  of  whisky  that  was, 
drunk  is  inconceivable !  What  for- 
tunes in  liquor  then  disappeared 
into  the  stomachs  of  Irishmen  ! 

In  this  engagement,  so  lightly 
undertaken,  ties  the  secret  of  all 
that  afterwards  happened. 

I  continued  to  work  assiduously 
with  Stephens,  and  from  time  to 
time  I  was  present  at  the  meetings 
of  the  chiefs,  but  without  ever 
opening  my  lips.  What  I  wished 
to  do  was  to  obtain  information  on 
certain  points,  that  I  might  not  fall 
into  any  snare. 

My  opinion  remained  always  the 
same  as  what  I  have  already  said. 
I  was  sure  of  obtaining  men  per- 
fectly organised,  in  squadrons,  com- 
panies, battalions,  and  regiments, 
bat  the  uncertainty  and  the  diffi- 
culty lay  in  finding  the  material, 
ways,  and  means.  In  these  cir- 
enmstanoeslmtroduoed  to  Stephens 
F.,  an  officer  from  the  Military 
School  of  Belgium,  and  who,  during 
the  last  war,  had  through  me  been 
successively  raised  to  the  grades  of 


captain,  major,  «ad  colonel 
mandant  of  a  regiment  of  eokmr. 
He  was  a  good  officer,  and  very 
brave,  but  of  an  insatiable  ambition. 
F.  was  attached  to  me  as  chief  of 
staff,  and  left  me  to  go  to  Pans, 
where  he  wished  to  he  employed 
with  one  or  two  other  Irishmen  in 
preparatory  studies. 

During  this  time  events  in  Ame- 
rica had  taken  a  most  unexpected 
turn. 

Stephens,  who,  as  it  would  seem, 
by  no  means  deceived  himself  about 
his  material  resources,    began    to 
blow  cold,  as  he  had  hitherto  blown 
hot.     So  long  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
going  onwards,  the  American-Irish 
had  been  tolerably  obedient  to  the 
despotic  requirements  of  their  Head 
Centre  ;  but  the  moment  they  ima- 
gined they  saw  symptoms  of  cold- 
ness in  him,  and  as  month   suc- 
ceeded month  and  the  end  of  the 
year  approached,    and  yet  no  an- 
nouncement had  been  made  of  the 
campaign,  they  became  indignant 
and  enraged;    in  short,   they   de- 
posed Stephens,  and  his  life  was 
even  threatened.  K.,  through  whom 
I  had  become  acquainted  with  Ste- 
phens, and  who  had  been  the  means 
of  assisting  him  to  make  his  escape 
from  prison,    EL,  B^   M.  C,   and 
several  others,  were  at  the  head  of 
this  movement,  the  majority  of  them 
having  been  Confederate    officers. 
He  had  not  kept  the  word  he  had 
given  to  the  people. 

As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  these 
men  knew  what  they  had  to  trust 
to  as  regarded  the  material  means 
and  resources  of  the  administration 
— they  did  not  deceive  themselves 
as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of 
these  intrigues,  or  the  fate  that 
awaited  them — they  were  men  ca- 
pable of  self-sacrifice,  heroes  in  the 
full  chivalrous  meaning  of  the  word. 
As  for  me,  sore  of  having  men,  and 
sure  that  they  would  be  organised, 
as  they  were  all  of  warlike  tem- 
perament, and  trusting  to  the  most 
moderate  of  the  promises  that  had 
been  made,  which  were  that,  at  the 
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verjr  least,  I  might  depend  upon 
be&ag  furnished  with  all  thai  was 
needful  to  equip  my  ten  thousand 
men,  I  prayed  for  war  and  held 
myself  in  readiness  to  start. 

To  provide  for  travelling  expenses 
and  the  first  cost  of  a  campaign, 
they  disposed  of  one  of  the  blockade- 
runners,  which  had  been  purchased 
at  tfee  close  of  the  war  at  the  sale  of 
Confederate  vessels.  I  remember 
that  it  was  sold  for  little  more  than 
half  of  what  the  engines  alone  had 
cost;  it  produced,  I  think,  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  with  this  sum  we  entered 
upon  our  campaign. 

We  sailed  on  board  the  Pereire 
in  the  early  part  of  January  1867. 
K.  and  Mac.  (who  had  taken  the 
most  active  part  in  the  escape  of 
Stephens),  with  twelve  or  thirteen 
heads  of  *  centres  '  in  Ireland,  were 
with  me :  the  others  had  gone  by 
different  vessels. 

We  all  of  us  arrived  safely,  some 
in  Ireland,  some  in  England;  a 
great  number  landed  in  Germany, 
others  in  France.  Amongst  these 
last  were  myself  and  K. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  I  invited 
Duvernois  (afterwards  minister  of 
Napoleon  III.)  and  Wilfred  de  Fon- 
vielle  to  dine  at  Champeaux's,  Place 
de  la  Bourse,  in  order  to  introduce 
K.  to  them,  and  to  explain  the 
purport  of  our  enterprise,  to  set  it 
forth  in  its  poetical  and  sympathetic 
point  of  view,  and  to  beg  their  help 
and  support  in  the  newspapers. 

Dnvernois  and  Wilfred  were  both 
old  friends  of  mine.  I  had  known 
Duvernois  in  Africa ;  he  had  seen 
me  off  when  I  left  for  my  campaigns 
inltaly  and  America.  More  recently , 
on  my  return  from  Mexico,  he  had 
been  my  guest  in  New  York.  He 
had  always  shown  himself  an  ardent 
revolutionist  and  republican.  We 
both  came  out  of  the  same  school — 
that  of  lSmile  de  Girardin. 

As  to  Wilfred,  his  brother  Ulrioh 
had  been  my  aide-de-camp  in  Italy 
and  in  America.  I  loved  him  as  a 
brother.    Who    would   ever    have 


thought  that  he  too  would  one  day 
betray  the  cause  of  the  people, 
and  adhere  to  the  asBassusis  of  Ver- 
sailles? 

I  explained  my  programme  to 
my  two  friends,  and  told  them  what 
were  my  intentions,  and  the  sort  of 
war  we  purposed  to  carry  on — a 
war  which  could  not  be  made  either 
mild  or  merciful,  seeing  that  we 
could  expect  to  receive  no  quarter. 

Duvernois  was  enchanted,  and 
gave  us  great  encouragement,  and 
assured  us  of  his  ardent  sympathy. 
Wilfred  was  less  enthusiastic,  but 
he  wished  us  good  luck. 

K.  and  I  had  not  been  more 
than  two  or  three  days  in  Paris, 
when  he  received  despatches  from 
London  and  Dublin  announcing 
that  discord  was  in  the  camp. 

Two  parties  were  formed;  the 
one  which  seemed  the  best  or- 
ganised, and  most  numerous  and 
the  wisest,  had  K.  for  its  head 
centre,  instead  of  Stephens  or  some- 
thing equivalent.  I  have  listened  to 
discussions  without  end  on  this 
matter,  worthy  of  theological  con- 
troversies; but  the  fact  is,  that 
EL  was  recognised  as  their  chief 
by  the  majority  of  the  organisation ; 
on  the  other  side  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  Confederate  chiefs  were 
ranged,  they  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
before  as  wishing  to  act  decisively 
at  once  and  without  delay. 

As  I  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
both  parties,  K.  despatched  me  to 
London,  with  full  powers  to  ar- 
range the  dispute  and  settle  the 
differences. 

Alas !  how  little  I  knew  of  the 
Irish  character  when  I  accepted 
such  a  mission ! 

On  my  arrival  I  was  literally 
overwhelmed  with  complaints,  re- 
criminations, accusations,  &c.  Ac. 
<fec.  Everybody  came  to  me  with 
their  personal  grievances — but  with 
nothing  else. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  I  began 
to  obtain  a  glimpse  into  the  real 
condition  of  things.  There  was  a 
very  scanty  supply  of  arms,  and  a 
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still  more  meagre  supply  of  other 
necessaries;  the  situation  was  be- 
coming serious.  It  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  that  we  should  attack  a 
power  like  England  with  sticks,  and 
the  most  effective  arms  possessed 
by  the  insurgents  were  shillelaghs 
with  a  pike  at  the  end  of  them. 
To  oppose  these  to  regular  troops 
might  appear  very  patriotic  to  hot- 
brained  fools ;  but  I  did  not  think 
so,  and  I  wrote  to  K.,  entreating 
him  to  come  over  and  see  things 
for  himself.  He  came.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  there  had  been  meet- 
ings in  London  at  which  the  chiefs 
of  the  Irish  centres  had  regularly 
attended;  also  the  member  from 
New  York.  The  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government  wished  to 
meet  at  my  house ;  this  I  steadfastly 
opposed.  I  had  come  to  take  the 
command  of  an  army  often  thousand 
men— nothing  more  and  nothing 
less ;  beyond  that  I  did  not  choose 
to  take  any  active  part  in  the  insur- 
rection. Either  the  Irish  were  able 
to  keep  their  part  of  the  bargain, 
in  which  case  there  would  be  some 
chance  of  success,  or  they  were 
not  able  to  fulfil  their  part,  and  in 
that  case  I  saw  no  reason  why  I 
should  irretrievably  compromise 
myself  for  a  hopeless  cause.  The 
man  who  tries  to  break  down  a  wall 
with  his  head  generally  breaks  his 
head  instead  of  the  wall,  and  that 
would  have  been  my  case. 

I  kept  myself  well  informed  of 
what  went  on  day  by  day.  I  could 
never  understand  how  the  police 
could  have  seen  in  broad  daylight, 
and  in  the  verv  heart  of  London, 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  centres 
assemble  twice  a  day  in  a  public  place 
without  any  interference ;  certainly 
they  did  not  try  to  hide  themselves. 
Was  it  collusion  on  the  part  of  the 
police,  or  was  it  indifference,  or 
was  it  want  of  skill  in  their  pro- 
fession ?     I  do  not  know. 

I  wish  to  state  a  fact  which  has 
been  urged  against  me  falsely.  It 
has  been  said  that  I  made  use  of 
letters  of  introduction  which  had 


been  given  me  in  America,  amongst 
others  one  from  my  Mend  Charles 
Sumner,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  English  hospitality  and  to  obtain 
entrance  into  the  camps  and 
arsenals. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know 
what  visits  to  these  arsenals  could 
have  added  to  the  information  I 
already  possessed ;  but  I  refused  all 
the  invitations  I  received  for  these 
things.  Amongst  others  I  declined 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  camp  for 
manoeuvres  at  Aldershot,  the  only 
thing  that  would  have  possessed  an 
interest  for  me.  I  make  war,  but  I 
do  not  play  the  spy ;  and,  above  all 
things,  I  never  compromise  my 
friends. 

Already  I  was  beginning  to  fore- 
see that  I  should  go  back  as  I  had 
come — without  any  result. 

Affairs  remained  at  a  stand-still, 
whilst  the  bickerings  and  mutual 
irritations  of  the  two  Fenian  fac- 
tions drove  the  most  hot-headed 
adherents  of  the  cause  to  burn  their 
ships  and  to  make  that  attempt  on 
Chester. 

The  best  men  concerned  in  the 
movement  came  to  see  me  in  my 
bed-room  the  night  previous  to  their 
departure.     There  were  some  very 
noble  young  men   amongst  them, 
whose  sense  of  what  they  considered 
their  duty  had  led  them,  without 
any  preparation,  without  any  bra- 
vado, without  any  illusion,  to  join 
i  u  the  attempt.     Cal  m  and  resigned, 
they  went  to  their  duty  along  the 
path  of  self-sacrifice,  and  would  not 
even  turn  their  eyes  from  the  bram- 
bles and  stones   over  which  they 
had  to  pass. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented 
to  them  the  forlornness  of  their  en- 
terprise, that  there  was  not  even  the 
chance  of  one  in  a  hundred  of  their 
success  ;  no,  nor  of  one  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  hundred.  Here  are  the  very 
words,  as  exactly  as  I  can  remember, 
which  one  of  them  used  for  himself 
and  his  friends : 

*  My  dear  General,  we  are  not 
under  the  smallest  illusion  as  to 
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what  awaits  us ;  bat  the  word  of  an 
Irishman,  once  given,  is  sacred. 
Stephens  has  pledged  ns.  to  this 
undertaking  withont  consulting  us, 
but  we  will  keep  our  word,  even 
though  he  may  not  keep  his;  and 
the  people  will  know  that,  if  there 
are  some  men  who  deceive  them, 
there  are  also  others  who  know  how 
to  die  for  them.'  He  added,  '  As 
for  yourself,  do  not  confide  too 
much  on  those  who  are  around  you. 
We  know  you  have  never  cared  so 
much  for  us  as  you  care  for  the 
other  party,  because  we  fought 
against  you  in  the  South.  Perhaps 
I  am  mistaken ;  who  knows  ?  But 
let  each  artisan  keep  to  the  work  he 
knows  best,  and  meanwhile  you 
shall  see  us  set  about  ours.' 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said.  We  embraced  each  other,  I 
with  my  heart  full  of  tears,  they 
calm  and  collected  as  though  they 
were  only  going  on  parade. 

What  men  they  were!  and  to 
think  that  men  with  fine  natures 
like  these  might  rot  in  a  dungeon  ! 
When  will  men  learn  the  meaning 
of  fraternity  and  of  human  solida- 
rity, which,  if  practised,  would  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  sacri- 
fices? 

Everybody  knows  the  history  of 
the  attempt  on  Chester.  It  was 
owing  to  a  mere  chance  that  the 
Fenians  failed  to  seize  some  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms.  They  were 
stored  in  the  Castle,  and  had  been 
packed  up  for  transmission  to  the 
manufactory  for  alteration.  The 
conspirators  had  depended  on  being 
able  to  seize  these  arms.  A  poor 
hope  even  had  it  been  realised — 
poor  arms  and  poor  people !  Where 
was  the  ammunition  ?  and  what 
could  a  few  thousand  Irish,  even 
supposing  they  had  been  armed, 
have  done  in  England,  if  they  had 
no  Englishmen  amongst  them  ? 

However,  as  it  was,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  more  than  700  Fonians 
arrived  from  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land by  rail,  at  the  expense  of  the 


organisation,  and  that  these  men 
were  every  one  of  them  punctual  to 
their  engagements;  they  were  in 
Chester  at  the  appointed  day  and 
hour,  and  might  have  been  masters 
of  the  Castle. 

This  will  show  to  what  perfection 
the  organisation  had  been  brought ; 
nothing  like  it  would  ever  have 
been  seen  in  France. 

After  the  misfortune  of  Chester 
the  arrivals  in  London  continued, 
and  the  organisation  seemed  to  be 
only  inflamed  by  the  example  of 
their  comrades.  The  Irish  centres 
insisted  upon  action  at  all  risks. 
Their  representatives  in  London 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  general 
voice. 

As  for  me,  I  was  much  dis- 
couraged by  what  I  saw  and  heard 
on  all  sides.  I  sheltered  myself 
under  the  strict  terms  of  my  en- 
gagement :  '  Raise  first  ten  thousand 
men,  and  I  will  take  the  command 
of  them ;  until  that  is  done  I  wait.' 
It  was  not  for  me  to  go  and  preach 
insurrection  in  Ireland,  where  I 
knew  nobody. 

Several  days  passed  thus;  K. 
himself  owned  that  matters  were 
far  from  hopeful. 

At  last  they  entreated  me  to  lower 
the  number  of  men  to  five  thousand, 
for  the  commencement  of  active 
measures. 

I  would  not  bind  myself  by  any 
engagement,  but  I  was  inclined  to 
make  a  beginning  with  five  thousand 
men,  thinking  that  some  fortunate 
chance  might  furnish  the  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  some  blow  at  the 
beginning,  which  might  provide  us 
with  resources ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  five  thousand  men  could 
do  nothing  after  being  called  to- 
gether, there  would  evidently  be 
nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  back,  the 
victim  of  my  own  good  intentions. 

There  was  a  certain  man,  M., 
who  had  served  in  the  English 
army  at  Limerick,  and  who  had 
obtained  great  .popularity,  in  a 
riot,  I  think;  he  snowed  himself  very 
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about  me.  The  Fenians 
set  great  store  by  him ;  he  was  a 
friend  of  K.'s.  As  for  me,  be  did  not 
inspire  me  with  any  sentiments  at 
all  either  of  confidence  or  aversion. 

He  came  to  me  one  morning 
from  the  Central  Committee,  or 
Provisional  Government,  to  beg  me 
to  ratify  his  commission  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, which  the  Com- 
mittee had  just  signed  for  the  in- 
terim, until  I  was  prepared  to 
assume  the  command.  He  said  that 
he  purposed  to  start  either  that 
evening  or  the  next  morning,  to 
begin  the  movement.  I  told  him 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  either 
ratifying  or  refusing,  that  it  was  no 
concern  of  mine,  that  I  would  not 
mix  myself  up  in  anything  until  I 
was  told,  '  There  are  so  many  troops 
in  the  field  ;  march  at  their  head.' 

An  hour  afterwards  two  members 
of  the  Committee  came  to  me,  and 
assured  me  that  it  was  only  out  of 
regard  to  me  that  they  had  agreed 
to  the  appointment  of  a  provisional 
commander,  but  that  the  choice 
would  not  have  fallen  on  M.  if  the 
Council  had  been  consulted. 

I  told  them  all  that  had  passed,  and 
repeated  my  refusal  to  interfere  in 
any  way,  until  I  was  sure  of  being 
ait  the  head  of  a  troop,  not  only 
raised,  but  in  the  field.  I  added, 
that  the  only  advice  I  had  to  give 
to  M.  was  to  take  F.  with  him, 
who,  from  envy  and  ambition,  had 
refused  to  listen  to  my  counsels, 
and,  for  himself,  to  exhibit  a  passive 
and  reserved  manner. 

In  vain  I  advised  him  to  wait 
upon  circumstances,  in  vain  I  re- 
presented to  him  that  our  position 
as  foreigners  was  essentially  false, 
and  that  as  for  myself,  if  it  ever 
came  to  pass  that  I  took  the  com- 
mand of  an  armed  insurrection,  I 
should  never  dream  of  quarrelling 
with  a  few  people  more  brave  than 
wise,  obliged  from  their  position  to 
take  the  shortest  road  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  constables  and  policemen. 

F.  replied  that  all  this  was  to 
him  a  matter  of  indifference,  and 


that  he  should  go  on  to  the 
From  that  time,  as  I  heard  after- 
wards, he  intrigued  to  be  named 
commander-in-chief  of  an  imagi- 
nary army.  I  did  not  try  to  thwart 
him.  in  any  of  his  projects,  bat 
left  him  to  follow*  them  oat  ssfc  his 
leisure. 

M.  set  oat  for  Ireland,  escorted 
by    F.      During  all    this    time  I 
had  both  thought  and  enquired  a 
great  deal    in    London,  especially 
from  Mazzini,  one  of  my  moat  faith- 
ful friends,  although  we  were  not 
of  the  same  mind  upon  the    So- 
cial Question ;  Ledru-Rollin,  Brad- 
laugh,  Earl  Blind,  and  others.     By 
Mazzini   I  was  introduced  to   P., 
F.,  C,  and  many  other  influential 
members  of  the  Reform  League. 
I  Baw  at  once  that  I  was  on    the 
wrong    tack,    and    that  the  Irish 
Question  could  only  be  settled  by 
English  co-operation. 

I  met  with  sympathy  as  warm 
with  Ireland  and  her  federal  en- 
franchisement amongst  old   Char- 
tists, to     whom    I     had  brought 
letters  of   introduction,  as  I  did 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Reform 
League.      I  had  even  a  nocturnal 
interview  with   members    of    the 
Executive  Committee ;  in  the  course 
of  which  I  was  assured  that  if  the 
Irish  desired  to  join  hand  in  hand 
with  them,  they  would  certainly  he 
welcome;    and    that    they   would 
make  a  platform  which  should  he 
acceptable  to  both  parties.     I  com- 
municated these    proposals  to  the 
most    influential  members   of  the 
Provisional    Fenian    Government. 
The  most  intelligent  amongst  them 
were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
well  to  come  to  an  understanding ; 
others,    the  more  narrow-minded, 
would  listen  to  nothing  except  the 
( Irish  centres.9     I  cut  these  short, 
and,  taking  with  me  men  the  most 
influential,  as  well  as  belonging  to 
the  highest  class    in  the   Fenian 
hierarchy,    I    repaired  with  them 
to  the  house  of  one  of  the  most 
important  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee   of  the    Reform    League,  and 
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tihere  tike  basis  of  an  agreement 
betoken  Fenianism  and  the  Reform 
Zjeague  was  agreed  upon. 

it  was  at  the  close  of  these  &ego- 
ciatianB  that  the  meeting  in  Tra- 
falgar Square  took  place,  and  cer- 
tainly if  the  police  and  the  army 
had  chosen  to  oppose  it,  I  can 
assure  them  that  on  that  day  all 
the  Fenians  in  London,  who  are* 
many,  would  hare  withstood  them 
like  one  man,  and  a  good  many 
resolute  Englishmen  would  have 
aided  them.  Government  was  well 
advised  to  let  them  alone,  and  to 
allow  them  to  take  their  course. 
In  France  it  would  have  been  a 
revolution. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  I 
had  a  long  interview  with  John 
Bright  in  his  own  house ;  but  as 
Ireland  did  not  come  in  question, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  enlarging 
upon  this  now. 

For  the  rest,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  which  -he  was  the 
president  had  no  confidence  in  him ; 
they  followed  him,  but  they  also 
watched  him. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  upon 
which  M.  and  F.  ought  to  have 
commenced  their  campaign,  I 
chanced  to  meet  the  former  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  completely 
drunk,  and  smoking  expensive 
cigars,  and  making  a  display  of  his 
money.  I  went  immediately  to 
rouse  up  K.,  in  order  to  entreat 
him  by  all  means  to  have  M.  put 
unto  safe  keeping,  and  to  deprive 
him  both  of  authority  and  money. 
Unfortunately  I  was  too  late ;  I 
could  not  findK. ;  and  the  next 
titat  I  heard  of  M.  was  the  news  of 
his  arrest,  and  of  his  treachery. 

The  following  is  the  narrative  I 
had  from  an  eye-witness,  who  came 
in  all  haste  to  tell  me  what  had 
happened,  and  to  give  me  warning 
to  escape. 

The  town  of (I  cannot  re- 
collect the  name  of  it)  had  been 
pointed  out  to  M.  as  the  rendez- 
vous lor  the  concentration  of  dif- 
ferent Fenian  contingents.   On  ar- 


riving there,  M.  found  the  pfaee 
filled  with  English  soldiers,  who 
had  recently  come  in,  and  who 
were  all  as  drunk  as  lords.  Instead 
of  retiring  prudently  and  waiting 
for  the  columns  from  Tipperary, 
who  were  not  far  off,  and  who 
would  not  have  made  more  than  a 
mouthful  of  this  English  detach- 
ment, M.  found  himself  taken  ill, 
made  a  noise,  and  was  made  pri- 
soner. A  man  who  allows  himself 
'  to  be  taken  ill '  under  such  circum- 
stances cannot  be  much  of  a  soldier. 
M.  was  not  one  at  all.  He  at 
once  denounced  all  and  everyone, 
me  in  particular.  It  seems  that 
this  man  had  lately  married,  and  was 
very  much  in  love  with  his  wife, 
more  so  than  with  his  honour.  In 
order  to  see  her  again  he  sacrificed 
everything;  he  sold  himself,  and 
he  sold  his  comrades  also.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  man  was  either  a 
coward  or  a  spy  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  terms.  He  had 
fought  well  in  the  War  of  Secession. 
No,  he  was  only  one  of  those 
characters  whom  one  so  often  finds ; 
they  are  weak  and  fooBsh,  and  they 
must  not  be  trusted  in  important 
matters.  As  captain,  or  corporal, 
he  would  have  done  very  well;  but  as 
a  general  he  was  deplorable.  But 
let  those  who  have  had  the  manage- 
ment of  insurrections  say  whether 
they  hare  obedient  subjects,  and 
whether  they  have  any  great  choice. 
They  have  to  take  what  comes  to 
their  hand,  and  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  To  be  the  general  of  a 
regular  army  is  comparatively 
child's  play;  to  command  an  irre- 
gular one  is  a  task  of  infinite  diffi- 
culty ;  it  is  to  command  men  who 
are  insubordinate  by  temperament, 
without  organisation,  without  any 
framework  of  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  to  keep  the  men 
together,  and  to  direct  their  move* 
ments.  It  is  to  be  without  re- 
sources ;  it  is  to  be  responsible  for 
everything,  even  for  human  stu- 
pidity, blind  passions,  and  ignorance. 
This  sort  of  thing  wears   out  life 
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quickly.  Whoever  has  not  gone 
through  this  experience  knows 
only  the  rose-coloured  side  of 
existence. 

Being  entirely  without  luggage, 
as  I  always  take  care  to  be  in  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind,  I  was  not 
long  in  quitting  England ;  that  very 
night  I  was  upon  the  sea. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  in- 
surrection, deprived  of  direction 
and  of  arms,  never  broke  out. 
There  were  only  a  few  hot-headed 
fools  here  and  there,  who  attacked 
with  sticks  strong  places  defended 
by  policemen  armed  with  .  rifles. 
They  were  brave  fellows,  who  fell 
honestly  and  foolishly.  To  rise  in 
arms  with  the  certainty  of  being 
massacred  is  a  double  folly ;  not  only 
do  such  men  deprive  their  cause  of 
its  best  defenders,  but  they  help  to 
give  the  enemy  all  the  advantage 
of  the  prestige  of  victory.  Such 
people  do  not  reflect  that  two 
policemen  armed  and  standing 
behind  a  battlement,  could  hold  it 
till  they  died  of  natural  exhaustion, 
against  thousands  of  men  armed 
with  sticks  and  stones. 

What  bravery  there  was  on  the  side 
of  these  latter  !  what  weakness  on 
the  side  of  the  former !  Nevertheless 
there  were  ovations  for  those,  whilst 
the  others  were  the  objects  of  abuse, 
bad  jests,  and  ridicule !  Thus  goes 
the  world ;  success  and  riches  gain 
the  credit  for  possessing  all  virtues 
as  well  as  all  talents  in  the  opinion 
of  those  whom  I,  with  more  justice 
and  reason  than  M.  Thiers,  call 
the  vile  multitude.  If  Napoleons 
I.  and  III.,  if  Garibaldi  had  been 
unsuccessful,  they  would  have  been 
the  Cartouches  and  Mandrins  of 
their  epoch.  If  I  had  succeeded 
in  defending  Paris  (and  I  was 
beaten  by  those  whom  I  defended),  I 
should  have  been  called  a  great  man, 
and  I  should  have  been  adulated 
and  flattered  by  all  those  men  who 
at  Versailles  expectorate  from  the 
depths  of  their  white  cravats  those 
atrocious  words  and  sentences  which 
render  France  an  object  of  universal 


pity.  England,  fortunately  for  her, 
had  not  had  to  sustain  twenty  years 
of  imperial  regime ;  thanks  to  this 
providential  mercy,  she  still  contains 
a  number  of  sound  hearts  and  free 
minds.  It  is  to  these  enlightened 
intelligences  that  I  address  the 
following  reflections. 

Catholicism  is  the  source  of  cleri- 
calism or  the  spiritual  hierocracy, 
wjrich    most    surely    destroys     all 
nations  that  are  weak  enough  to  re- 
frain from  destroying  this  venomous 
plant  in  its  germ.     This  crystalli- 
sation of  thought,  of  reason,  of  will 
— in  one  word,  of  individual   so- 
vereignty— destroys   the  expansive 
force  of  humanity  by  hierarchical 
centralisation ;  it  can  have  no  other 
conclusion  than  the  one   we   have 
seen  going  on  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies in  the  decadence  and  decrepi- 
tude  of  all    clerical    nations.      Is 
there  one  of  them  that  is   in  the 
way  of  prosperity  ? 

France,  by  virtue  of  her  geo- 
graphical and  ethnological  consti- 
tution, quite  peculiar  to  herself, 
has  remained  to  the  last ;  but  she, 
too,  has  had  to  fall  like  her  elder 
sisters,  Italy  and  Spain.  As  for 
the  lower  classes  of  poor  people, 
who  only  scramble  through  life 
from  one  day  to  the  next,  cle- 
ricalism has  only  one  level,  sub- 
jection, one  door,  death. 

And  this  law  is  universal  and  ab- 
solute. 

Neither  the  greatness  of  a  people 
nor  the  differences  of  climate  can 
keep  that  country  free  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  allow  clerical  influence  to 
preponderate. 

It  is  with  the  monarchy  of  Charles 
V.  as  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Bour- 
bons, with  Italy  as  with  Poland, 
with  Ireland  as  with  the  Spanish 
republics  in  the  New  World,  with 
the  greatest  things  as  with  the 
least:  none  have  esoaped,  not  even 
Paraguay. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  account 
for  this  decay  by  appealing  to  na- 
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tural  or  to  local  causes,  or  to  political 
influences.  A  law  so  universal  that 
it  does  not  afford  a  single  exception, 
obliges  us  to  recognise  and  acknow- 
ledge it. 

After  all,  it  is  only  a  logical 
result.  Clerical  domination  cannot 
exist,  unless  it  is  allowed  to  rule 
supreme ;  and  in  order  that  clerical 
influence  may  be  able  to  dominate 
over  all  things,  it  absorbs  thought 
into  ignorance:  clericalism  will 
not  allow  free  discussion ;  neither 
will  it  tolerate  the  chief  element  of 
discussion,  which  is  education,  in- 
struction. Hence  it  follows  that 
ignorance  is  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  virtue,  of  a  moral  principle. 
Hence  the  barren  results  of  clerical 
societies.  This  inferiority  extends 
from  the  schools  to  the  field  of 
battle;  for  victory  no  longer  en- 
camps on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  but 
sits  still  upon  the  benches  of  ele- 
mentary schools.  Prussia  has  taken 
on  herself  the  task  of  setting  forth 
this  truth  before  the  eyes  of  France. 
Men  in  spectacles  may  talk  to  me 
about  the  Emperor,  about  Le  Boeuf, 
about  Bazaine,  about  treasuries,  and 
magazines,  and  arsenals  all  empty ; 
I  answer  that  nothing  was  well 
filled  except  men's  bellies;  and  the 
worst  of  all  was  in  the  heads 
which  were  empty  of  brains — 
empty  of  all  knowledge  and  of 
all  intellectual  culture.  Ignorance 
in  high  places  causes  ignorance  in 
the  ranks  below — a  result  at  once 
logical  and  fatal — corruption  every- 
where. 

If  the  people  had  been  properly 
educated,  they  would  have  insisted 
upon  having  the  control  of  their 
own  affairs,  and  would  have  been 
capable  of  managing  them.  The 
war  budget  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  absorb  the  funds  for 
public  education;  and  if  public  edu- 
cation had  been  attended  to,  it  would 
have  prevented  the  funds  of  the 
war  budget  from  going  to  supply 
the  extravagances  of  imperial  cour- 
tesans, instead  of  furnishing  the 
military  resources  of  the  nation. 


A  well-educated  and  instructed 
nation  ought  not,  however,  to  stand 
in  need  of  an  army ;  wise,  it  knows 
how  to  preserve  internal  order; 
strong,  how  to  make  itself  respected 
by  the  nations  around  through  the 
influence  of  its  example. 

Ireland,  a  clerical  country  par 
excellence,  has  fallen  under  the  uni- 
versal and  fatal  law. 

Partial  revolts  do  not  prove 
anything.  The  worth  of  a  resort 
to  arms  in  an  insurrectional  move- 
ment is  in  the  present  day  very 
doubtful.  I  myself  have  recently 
tried  the  experiment  in  Paris  on 
the  largest  scale  (as  regards  arms 
and  munitions  of  war)  that  has 
been  put  into  the  power  of  any 
people  for  a  very  long  time. 

Ignorance  and  profligacy  caused 
us  to  lose  a  victory,  that  would 
have  been  otherwise  inevitable. 

If,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we 
consider  the  new  conditions  under 
which  war  is  carried  on,  both  as 
regards  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  weapons  and  engines  of 
destruction,  and  the  perfection  to 
which  the  means  of  communication 
have  been  brought,  it  will  be  seen 
that  success  lies  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  capital  which  can  get 
possession  of  magazines  of  war  ma- 
terial, and  prepare  long  beforehand 
those  means  of  destruction  which 
right  and  justice,  where  they  rise 
in  insurrection,  are  not  able  to  ob- 
tain. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  this, 
that  I  wish  to  discourage  men 
from  the  duty  of  rising  up  in  in- 
surrection in  the  name  of  justice, 
and  of  fighting  against  those  who 
oppress  them.  Insurrection  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  the  very 
holiest  of  duties.  But  if  insurrec- 
tion be  the  holiest  of  duties,  common 
sense  is  the  chief  of  privileges,  and 
for  men  to  go  headlong  and  break 
themselves  to  pieces  against  an 
obstacle,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
remove  it  by  wise  means,  is  to  com- 
mit the  treason  of  stupidity  against 
reason. 
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When  the  spirit  of  insurrection 
has  taken  possession  of  the  soul 
of  an  entire  people,  and  has  pene- 
trated into  the  mass  of  those  people 
who  are  usually  indifferent — when 
public  opinion  takes  it  up  by  antici- 
pation— then  the  insurrection  will  be 
successful;  then  good  sense  will 
co-operate  with  duty.  This  has 
been  the  case  with  those  insurgents 
who  have  borne  the  names  of 
Washington,  Bolivar,  Garibaldi, 
and  earned  their  triumphs.  It  was. 
thus  that  the  revolutions  of  '89, 
1830,  1848,  and  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  were  successful.  Public 
opinion  was  so  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  rights  of  the  people,  that 
in  certain  cases,  as  for  example  in 
that  of  Garibaldi,  the  Government 
was  the  soul  of  the  insurrection. 

This  brings  me  naturally  to  speak 
of  Ireland.  Ireland  will  never  en- 
franchise herself  by  means  of  violent 
insurrection,  but  only  by  a  general 
agreement  of  opinion.  It  is  the 
English  revolution  which  will  en- 
franchise Ireland;  it  is  by  identi- 
fying the  interests  and  uniting 
the  British  Isles  in  fraternity 
that  Ireland  will  succeed.  Thus 
Fenianism  ought  to  mingle  and 
coalesce  with  the  advanced  Liberal 
party  in  England.  This  is  what  I 
endeavoured  to  promote  in  1867, 
and  in  which  I  was  partially  suc- 
cessful, by  inducing  certain  Fenian 
chiefs  to  join  with  some  of  the 
heads  of  the  Reform  League. 

The  two  elements,  Celtic  and 
Saxon,  as  represented  by  Ireland 
and  England,  are  each  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  England  will 
never  begin  a  revolution  of  her- 
self, and  Ireland  by  herself  will 
never  bring  one  to  a  successful  re- 
sult ;  but,  united,  they  could  both 
begin  one  and  carry  it  through  to 
the  end ;  which  is  to  say,  that  if 
united  they  would  succeed. 

Once  free  from  the  hindrances 
and  encumbrances  of  mutual  pre- 
judices, independent,  and  yet  fe- 
derally united,  what  more  could 
Ireland  desire  ?    Any  other  combi. 


nation  is  purely  chimerical,  both  as 
regards  means  or  results. 

How  can  Ireland  hope  to  achieve 
her  own  enfranchisement  single- 
handed  ?  And  whence  can.  she  ex- 
pect to  obtain  help  ?  From  France  ? 
or  from  America  ?  From  France  ? 
Poor  France  !  she  has  enough,  to  do 
not  to  sink  beneath  her  own  burden. 
Eaten  up  as  she  is  with  a  social 
gangrene,  she  has  no  strength  to 
spare  to  take  thought  for  others. 
Besides,  who  amid  all  the  parties 
in  France  knows  or  cares  about 
Ireland? 

M.  de  Boissy  and  those  things  of 
which  he  was  the  representative  ? — 
the  dregs  of  the  last  of  the  Voltigeurs 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  Vaile  de  pigeon  and 
the  talon  rouge ;  le  toy  spelled  with 
a  y,  and  Vostel,  which  most  people 
write  V hotel !    It  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  influence  of  this  party  in  France. 
As  to  the  adherents  of  Orleanism, 
they    are    traditionally    the     very 
humble  servants  of  England ;  those 
who  have  paid   the  Pritchard  in- 
demnity are  not  likely  to  equip  a 
fleet  and  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Ireland. 

Bonapartism  ?  Born  in  the  blood 
of  December  and  fallen  into  the  mud 
of  Sedan,  it  will  never  be  restored ; 
and  even  if  it  were,  what  could  it  do 
for  Ireland  ?   It  is  better  for  it  that 
Bonaparte  should  remain  buried  for 
ever  in  his  blood-stained  and  pol- 
luted shroud.     The  personal  friend 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  the  ally 
of  the  Crimean  war,  the  free-trader, 
the  special  constable  who  beat  the 
Chartists,  he  would  never  see  in  the 
people  of   Ireland    anything    but 
people  who  were  poorly  clad,  ill- 
conducted,  hungry,  and  poor.     All 
these  things  are  what  he  the  most 
detests. 

One  of  his  ministers  and  friends, 
who  was  my  friend  before  he  was  his, 
dapped  his  hands  and  applauded 
when  he  heard  my  project  of  fight- 
ing for  Ireland ;  because  he  was  in 
those  days  crippled  with  debt,  and  a 
revolutionist.  Since  that  time  Napo- 
leon has  paid  his  debts,  made  him 
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a  minister,  and  given  him  an  estate ; 
at  this  moment  Clement  Duvernois 
is  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  bank. 
If  he  were  capable  of  blushing,  he 
would  blush  that  he  ever  knew 
me,  and  that  he  had  ever  applauded 
our  attempts  to  raise  an  insurrec- 
tion. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  for 
from  that  quarter. 

There  remains  the  Republican 
party,  with  all  its  shades  and  half- 
shades. 

On  the  whole,  Ireland  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Republican  party  as  a 
nest  of  Catholicism  to  be  stifled 
rather  than  encouraged. 

Then  there  is  the  Republican 
party  of  Gambetta,  of  the  Lauriers, 
of  Jules  Simon,  and  tutti  quanti. 

It  is  all  nothing  but  Bona- 
partism  without  its  trappings ;  it  is 
the  continuation  of  the  old  grinding 
down  of  the  people,  for  the  luxury 
.of  the  few. 

Egoism  never  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  any,  except  those  of  kings 
and  emperors. 

Socialism  remains;  it  is  the 
party  of  labour.  Labourers  work, 
and  never  fight  but  for  themselves 
except  when  they  see  the  moon  at 
midday,  as  in  1830,  and  1848,  and 
in  1870;  they  came  to  their  senses 
in  1871. 

If  the  Commune,  spoke  to  me  of 
Fenianism  as  an  accusation,  it  is 
well  to  observe,  first,  that  it  was 
the  majority  who  accused  me,  and  it 
was  the  minority  who  defended 
me ;  and  the  majority  were  not 
Socialists,  but  Jacobins;  it  was 
only  the  minority  who  were  So- 
cialists. Secondly,  that  the  members 
of  the  majority  were  so  ignorant 
that  they  did  not  know  the  first 
elements  of  Fenianism ;  they  talked 
for  the  sake  of  talking,  without 
knowing  what  they  were  saying. 
Even  if  they  had  succeeded  (which 
was  not  possible)  in  founding  any 
government  at  all,  the  first  thing 
they  would  have  done  would  have 
been  to  anathematise  Catholic  Ire- 
land. 


Believe  me,  0  Irishmen,  when  I 
say  that  you  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  hope  or  expect  from  France. 

Now  let  us  look  at  America. 

I  do  not  find  there  anyone  who 
loves  you.  The  Democratic  party, 
knowing  the  influence  of  New  York 
over  the  other  parts  of  the  Union, 
has  used  you  for  its  own  purposes, 
and  nothing  more.  To  get  your  votes 
it  has  traded  on  your  poverty,  and 
has  helped  on  your  demoralisation 
by  whisky.  The  bars  in  New 
York — the  seal  electoral  temples  of 
the  Democratic  party — were  your 
sanctuaries;  you  had  the  right  of 
asylum  in  them.  Murder  was 
sheltered  there ;  but  what  about 
hunger  P 

What  has  Democracy  done  for 
you  when  their  party  was  in  power  ? 
Did  they  even,  as  they  did  for  Cuba, 
arm,  or  allow  the  smallest  force  to 
arm  itself  ? 

Did  they  furnish  Ireland,  as  they 
did  Cuba,  with  a  Walker  or  a 
Lopez?  No.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  men  forming  the 
party  are,  and  only  can  be,  egoists. 

Oppressed  in  Ireland,  you  emi- 
grated to  America,  where  you 
obtained  votes,  and  supplied  agri- 
cultural and  other  rough  labour. 

Consequently  you  have  a  value. 

Enfranchised  Ireland  would  recall 
all  her  sons,  and  keep  them  with 
her — a  loss  for  the  United  States  in 
general,  and  for  the  Democratic 
party  in  particular.  You  know  now 
that  you  will  never  be  enfranchised 
by  the  Democratic  party,  nor  by 
the  United  States  in  a  body. 

The  Democratic  party  is  not-  any 
longer  in  the  ascendant,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  be  again.  After 
the  scandals  of  the  Irish-Democratic 
administration  in  New  York,  can 
you  hope  that  the  Republican  party, 
which  never  either  loved  or  es- 
teemed you,  because  of  your  drunk- 
enness and  your  religious  bigotry, 
which  was  incompatible  with  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  and 
only  desired  to  get  rid  of  you ;  do 
you  suppose  the  Republican  party 
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would  arm,  or  allow  an  expedition 
to  arm  itself,  for  your  benefit  ? 

Besides,  the  Republican  party  is, 
of  all  the  parties,  the  most  conser- 
vative. The  most  conservative ! 
that  seems  strange.  The  Repub- 
lican party,  chiefly  composed  of 
men  who  have  become  rich,  desires 
peace  at  any  price,  to  have  the  free 
enjoyment  of  luxury — the  full  efflo- 
rescence of  egoism.  The  egoism  of 
the  capitalist  makes  peace  at  any 
price  his  watchword,  and  it  consti- 
tutes his  platform.  To  tfce  capitalist, 
if  you  are  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment in  one  respect,  you  have  a 
marketable  value  in  another.  You 
can  work ;  therefore  you  are  a  mine 
that  can  be  worked  to  advantage. 
You  can  bring  in  some  profit ;  there- 
fore you  are  worth  keeping;  for 
before  all  other  things  they  are 
traders. 

The  Republican  party,  like  the 
Democratic  party,  is  used  up.  It 
has  had  its  day.  Filled  and  stuffed 
full  with  dollars,  it  is  dying  with 
plethora  and  indigestion.  Let  one 
or  two  more  presidential  elections 
pass  over,  and  the  party  will  trans- 
form itself  into  another  shape  and 
make  way  for  another  combination. 
This  great  party  desires  to  absorb 
into  itself  all  the  best  elements 
of  the  old  parties.  Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.  To  the  United 
States  belongs,  in  virtue  of  their 
liberty,  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  the  nineteenth  century  : 
'What  are  the  equitable  relations 
between  labour  and  capital  P  ' 

Already  Wendell  Phillips  has 
taken  the  initiative  and  placed  his 
splendid  eloquence  and  generous 
heart  on  the  side  of  justice.  After 
having  fought  victoriously  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Negro  race, 
he  will  again  fight  and  conquer  for 
the  emancipation  of  white  labour. 

I  declared  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper  the  solidarity  that  exists 
between  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
all.      The  enfranchisement  of  the 


black  race  ought  to  lead  inevitably 
to  the  setting  free  of  the  slave  who 
is  white.  The  social  party  in 
America  will  conquer.  But  does  it 
thence  follow  that  this  parky  -will 
come  to  the  help  of  Ireland  against 
England  ?  No !  no !  a  thousand 
times  no ! 

Help  thyself,  Irishman,  and 
Heaven  will  help  thee!  In  other 
words,  make  a  beginning  by  trying 
to  obtain  instruction,  and  endea- 
vouring to  free  thyself  from  the 
fetters  of  clerical  domination. 

Shake  off  the  prejudices  of  super- 
stition, become  a  man  first,  and  an 
Irishman  afterwards.  Then  it  will 
be,  that  by  thy  free,  intelligent;  and 
energetic  association  with  other 
men,  by  whatever  name  they  may 
be  called — English,  American,  or 
French — thy  country  will  be  restored 
to  thee  in  one  universal  fatherland. 

Learn  the  true  significance  of 
solidarity.  In  hoc  signo  vinces. 
This  is  the  first  article  in  our  creed. 
Labour  as  a  member  of  the  great 
universal  family.  Thy  nearest 
neighbour,  England,  will  be  the  first 
who  will  stretch  out  her  hand  and 
make  the  Irish  Question  her  own. 

Until  then  it  is  in  vain  that,  like 
a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  thou  turnest  to 
and  fro  in  thy  insurrections,  without 
any  chance  of  escape.  Above  all,  it 
is  thy  love  of  strong  drink  that 
makes  thee  poor ;  in  it  thy  poor  head 
and  thy  country  also  are  alike 
drowned. 

My  decided  opinion  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — the  alli- 
ance of  Ireland  with  England  on  one 
common  platform  ;  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  both  by  one  common  bond 
of  brotherhood. 

So  long  as  the  people  of  England 
and  Ireland  shall  stand  looking  upon 
each  other  like  two  dogs  ready  to 
fly  at  each  other,  the  English  aristo- 
cracy will  despise  both  one  and  the 
other,  will  rub  their  hands  and  laugh 
at  both. 

G.  Cldsebet. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 
THE   HAPPIEST  PAY  IN  OTTO'S  LIFE. 

THREE  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  last-mentioned  events. 

Dilbnrg  had  not  only  devoured 
but  digested  the  news,  the  wonder- 
ful news,  that  Otto  Welters,  whom 
everyone  supposed  to  have  been 
engaged  to  Mary  van  Stein,  was 
going  to  be  married  to  the  daughter 
of  the  late  mysterious  resident  at 
Beckley.  That  this  news  had 
given  rise  to  much  gossip  among 
the  Dilburgers  it  is  superfluous  to 
state.  If  I  were  to  write  down 
all  that  people  thought  and  said  on 
this  subject,  I  should  lengthen  my 
simple  narrative  so  as  to  weary  my 
reader. 

I  will  only  remark,  en  passant, 
that  some  of  the  Dilburgers  asserted 
that  Otto  had  treated  Mary  very 
ill,  whilst  others,  on  the  contrary, 
knew  for  certain  that  Mary  had 
thrown  over  Otto.  Others  again 
were  perfectly  certain  that  it  was 
only  out  of  pique  that  Otto  was 
marrying  Celine ;  and  some  said,  with 
a  smile,  that  Master  Otto  was  a  sly 
fox,  and  that  he  knew  very  well 
what  he  was  about  in  securing  the 
rich  heiress,  an  orphan  child,  that 
coveted  prize  of  the  marrying  men 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  men 
whose  grandfathers,  with  an  income 
of  a  thousand  guilders  would  bring 
home  a  portionless  girl  to  their 
dwelling,  which  was  furnished  with 
just  the  necessaries  barely  sufficient 
for  their  ,  requirements ;  young 
couples  who  indeed  had  heard  of 
sofas,  easy  chairs,  mirrors,  carpets, 
and  curtains,  but  in  their  simplicity 
thought  that  these  luxuries  only 
befitted  the  wealthy. 
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Simplicity  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, which  taught  two  loving 
hearts  to  be  content  with  so  little, 
and  which  did  not  educate  every 
girl  as  a  future  millionaire,  but 
brought  her  up  to  her  true  vocation 
of  wife  and  mother,  is  quite  gone 
out  of  fashion.  But  I  have  wan- 
dered away  for  a  moment  from 
Otto  Welters,  whose  engagement 
to  Celine  Arnold  made  an  inde- 
scribable impression  even  in  the 
family  circle. 

Shortly  after  Mary's  departure, 
he  had  informed  his  father  by  letter 
that  his  engagement  with  her  had 
been  broken  off,  without  giving  any 
reason ;  and  none  of  the  family  had  v 
had  the  courage  to  ask  him  any 
direct  question  about  it,  although 
the  conjectures  when  Otto  was  not 
present  might  be  called  legion. 
Emmy  especially  was  deeply  af- 
fected by  this  totally  unexpected 
news.  In  the  last  few  months 
she  had  had  a  great  deal  of  in- 
tercourse with  Mary,  whom  on 
closer  acquaintance  she  had  learnt 
to  esteem  so  highly  that  all  her 
former  surprise  at  Otto's  choice  had 
entirely  vanished.  True,  she  had 
remarked  that  he  was  quieter  and 
different  from  what  he  used  to  be, 
but  in  Mary's  impending  departure 
for  a  long  winter  at  Montpellicr 
she  thought  she  had  found  a  natural 
cause  for  this  change.  And  Mary 
was  exactly  the  same  as  usual  up 
till  the  very  last  day  when  Emmy 
visited  her.  It  was  an  enigma  \o 
Emmy,  which  finally  had  its  solu- 
tion in  Otto's  engagement  to  Celine, 
a  solution  which,  from  her  con- 
tempt for  Otto's  faithlessness  and 
compassion  for  Mary,  cost  her  bit  tor 
tears. 
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It  had  not  escaped  Emmy,  that 
since  Mary's  departure  Otto  had 
avoided  being  alone  with  her ;  that 
he  seldom  spent  a  moment  longer 
in  his  father's  house  than  courtesy 
required,  and  that  he  found  a  hun- 
dred excuses  not  to  pass  an  even- 
ing with  his  family.  Moreover  she 
noticed  that  he  was  often  restless 
and  melancholy,  and  accordingly 
every  day  she  tried  to  find  an  op- 
portunity, which  he  as '  carefully 
avoided,  of  speaking  to  him  alone ; 
and  when  at  last,  with  a  view  to  a 
private  talk,  in  which  she  should 
pour  out  her  confidences  and  gain 
his  in  return,  she  went  to  look  for 
him  at  his  lodgings,  he  had  just 
started  on  that  little  expedition  to 
Amsterdam. 

Then  came  Mr.  Arnold's  death, 
and  Otto  spent  whole  days  at  Beck- 
ley  without  once  showing  himself  at 
home,  and  a  few  days  later  he  had 
come  with  a  face  beaming  with 
happiness  to  announce  to  his  family 
his  engagement  to  Celine,  a  piece  of 
news  which  to  them  had  already  long 
ceased  to  be  news.  The  acquaint- 
ance between  Celine  and  the  family 
of  her  intended  did  not,  however, 
follow  as  immediately  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Otto  said  that,  on 
account  of  her  father's  death,  Celine 
wished  for  a  few  weeks  of  complete 
retirement,  and  more  than  a  month 
had  elapsed,  when  one  evening,  with- 
out any  preparation,  he  brought  her 
into  the  family  circle.  It  needed 
but  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
Otto  to  perceive  how  nervous  and 
agitated  he  was  at  this  intro- 
duction. His  eyes  kept  turning 
anxiously  from  one  to  another,  as  if 
he  wished  to  see  from  the  counte- 
nance of  each  the  impression  which 
Celine  made.  He  endeavoured  in 
every  way  to  draw  her  out,  in  order 
to  show  her  to  his  family  in  all  the 
peculiarity  of  her  nature,  which 
had  so  greatly  attracted  himself; 
but  it  was  in  vain.  All  his  en- 
deavours were  shipwrecked  by  the 
half-perplexed,  half-indifferent  man- 


ner in  which  she  sat  on  the  sofa 
by  Mrs.  Welters,  answering'  the 
questions  addressed  to  her  without 
showing  the  slightest  interest,  and 
obviously  taking  no  pains  to  make 
herself  agreeable,  looking  first  at 
one  and  then  at  another  with,  her 
great  dark  eyes,  and  by  her  manner 
unconsciously  introducing  con- 
straint into  a  circle  which  was  well 
known  in  Dilburg  as  an  agreeable 
and  sociable  one. 

When  Mrs.  Welters  asked  her  to 
give  them  the  pleasure  of  making  ac- 
quaintance with  her  musical  talents, 
which   Otto    had    mentioned,    and 
Otto  seconded  this  request,  she  said 
curtly,  '  No,  not  this  evening,'  with 
a    decisiveness    bordering  on   dis- 
courtesy.    More  sincere  than  civil, 
also,  was  the  sigh  of  relief  -which 
she  heaved  when  Otto  proposed  to 
take  her  home>  and  that  this  sigh 
found  an  echo  with  them  all  was 
a  truth  which  he  fully  understood, 
and  which  rendered  his  frame  of 
mind  by  no  means  enviable  as  they 
walked  back  to  Beckley. 

It  made  him  silent  and  sombre, 
and  in  truth  no  very  pleasant  com- 
pany for  Celine,  who,  being  hardly 
able  to  get  from  him  even  short  and 
unmeaning  answers,  walked  by  his 
side  the  latter  part  of  the  way  in 
silence.  When  they  stood  on  the 
step  of  her  house,  and  Otto  hesi- 
tated to  come  in,  she  all  at  once 
took  his  hand  between  hers  as  he 
raised  it  to  ring  the  bell,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp  above  the  house- 
door  he  saw  her  penitent  face,  which 
she  lifted  up  towards  him. 

4  Confess  that  I  have  behaved  like 
a  goose,  and  that  I  made  you 
ashamed  of  me,  Otto,'  she  said, 
softly.  '  Do  you  know  how  it  hap- 
pened? I  was  frightened  among 
all  the  strangers  and  before  so  many 
strange  eyes.' 

But  Otto's  disappointment  at  her 
behaviour  was  too  great  to  be  ap- 
peased by  her  words,  nor  did  they 
lessen  the  ill-humour  which  he  had 
brought  away  with  him. 
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'  You  ought  not  to  look  upon  my 
family  as  strangers,  Celine,'  he  said, 
in  a  short,  reproachful  tone. 

She  instantly  let  go  his  hand, 
while  a  dark  shadow  passed  over 
her  face. 

4  No,  of  course  I  ought  not/  she 
answered,  in  the  old  defiant  tone, 
which  Otto,  owing  to  the  soften- 
ing influence  of  grief,  had  not 
perceived  in  her  since  her  father's 
death;  (but  if  you  expect  me 
always  to  do  what  I  ought,  you  will 
very  often  have  to  be  angry  with 
me.'  And,  with  an  abrupt  *  Good 
night/  she  turned  from  him,  gave  a 
sharp  pull  at  the  bell,  which  made 
the  alarmed  servant  come  very 
quickly  to  open  the  door,  and  then 
immediately  entered  the  house, 
without  deigning  to  give  Otto  an- 
other look. 

This  was  not  the*  first  time  since 
their  engagement  that  a  little  dis- 
pute had  arisen  between  Otto 
and  Celine.  Yes,  indeed,  had  he 
chosen  to  think  of  it,  he  might 
have  perceived  that  her  temper 
could  not  stand  the  slightest  con- 
tradiction. But  he  did  not  think 
of  it,  and  during  the  first  few  weeks 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Arnold, 
Celine,  in  a  softened  and  subdued 
frame  of  mind,  had,  by  her  gentle 
treatment  of  him,  nestled  so  deep  in 
his  affection,  that  his  reason  would 
have  had  to  speak  very  loud  in 
order  to  overpower  the  voice  of  his 
heart.  With  his  passionate  love, 
he  had  thus  far  found  an  excuse  for 
all  her  faults  and  shortcomings ;  in 
fact,  he  knew  how  to  designate 
them  by  names  which  brought  them 
into  very  close  connection  with  the 
opposite  virtues. 

What  lover  could  be  blamed  if 
he  should  call  passion  warm  feel- 
ing, stubbornness  character,  inso- 
lence sincerity,  irritability  sensitive- 
ness ?  Is  it  his  fault  that  Cupid  has 
placed  rose-coloured  spectacles  on 
his  nose — spectacles  the  existence 
of  which  he  has  never  once  sus- 
pected, but  thinks  that  he  sees  with 


his  old  sharp  eyes  P  The  disputes 
between  Otto  and  Celine  had  not, 
however,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking,  been  of  a  serious 
character,  nor  did  they  relate  to 
any  but  trifling  matters ;  in  almost 
all  Celine  was  victorious,  except  in 
the  question  about  an  old  lady,  a 
former  governess  of  Otto's  mother, 
whom  for  the  sake  of  decorum  he 
had  invited  to  take  up  her  abode  at 
Beckley,  and  to  remain  there  till 
Celine's  wedding-day :  but  on  this 
occasion  Otto  discovered  how  many 
difficulties  Celine's  entire  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  world  might  give 
rise  to. 

The  invitation  to  Miss  Potter  was 
sent  off  by  Otto  as  a  very  natural 
thing,  without  the  knowledge  of 
Celine,  who  took  it  as  a  personal  af- 
front. She  broke  out  into  a  passion, 
and  a  violent  scene  ensued.  When 
Otto  wished  calmly  to  point  out  to 
her  that  Miss  Potter's  presence  at 
Beckley  was  the  only  condition 
under  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  he  could  be  permitted  to  visit 
her  every  day,  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  indignation.  She  wanted  no- 
body to  watch  her.  She  would  not 
have  that  stranger  in  the  house, 
and  if  Otto  were  not  permitted  to 
come  to  her  when  she  was  alone,  he 
might,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
stay  away. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  arrival 
of  her  guardian  the  same  day,  and 
his  approbation  of  Otto's  proceed- 
ings, brought  the  matter  to  an  end. 

Of  her  guardian  I  have  not  yet 
spoken.  He  was  an  Indian  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Arnold's,  and, 
like  him,  had  come  back  to  his  own 
country,  and  consequently  was,  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  his  confidence ; 
had  visited  him  once  at  Beckley, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  friend  to 
whom  the  guardianship  of  his 
daughter  had  been  confided,  was 
selected  by  Celine's  father  for  this 
duty. 

According  to  the  written  direc- 
tions which  Otto  received,  he  was 
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to  give  notice  to  Major  Ronhencies 
of  the  guardianship  devolving  npon 
him  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Arnold ; 
but  the  said  Major  happened  to  be 
engaged  in  amusing  himself  at 
Paris  after  his  long  stay  in  India 
when  the  intelligence  reached  him, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am 
doing  him  injustice  when  I  say 
that  what  distressed  him  most  at 
the  death  of  his  friend  Arnold,  was 
this  serious  matter  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  grown-up  daughter. 
The  funeral  ceremony  had  been 
over  a  week  before  he  arrived  at 
Beckley,  and  it  was  a  greater  relief 
to  him  than  he  could  venture  in 
courtesy  to  show  when  Otto  made 
him  acquainted  with  his  engage- 
ment to  Celine,  which  had  received 
the  approbation  of  her  father,  and 
which  would  limit  the  guardianship 
of  the  Major  to  a  few  months  at 
most. 

Having  taken  more  in  form  than 
in  effect  an  inspection  of  the  affairs 
of  the  deceased,  and  having  waited 
for  the  arrival  of  Miss  Potter ;  after 
advising  Celine  not  to  put  off  her 
marriage  for  long,  and  after  giving 
his  address,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  on 
the- forehead  of  his  ward,  he  felt  his 
conscience  perfectly  at  ease,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, where  his  time  was  so  entirely 
occupied  in  pleasure,  that  he  could 
not  manage  to  be  present  at  Celine's 
marriage,  and  only  gave  evidence  of 
the  warm  feelings  of  his  guardian 
heart  by  a  silver  tea-service. 

For  at  last  Celine  had  herself 
definitely  fixed  the  wedding-day. 

So  far  she  had  contrived  to  es- 
cape from  Otto's  pressing  requests 
respecting  it  for  several  weeks 
by  all  sorts  of  excuses,  until  at 
length  these  excuses  were  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  the  plighting  took 
place  in  the  first  days  of  January, 
whilst  the  15  th  was  settled  as  the 
date  which  should  make  Otto 
Welters  the  happy  husband  of  Ce- 
line Arnold. 

That  the  marriage  was  to  take 


place  as  quietly  as  possible 
quires  no  explanation,  bat  'as 
quietly  as  possible '  had  a  more 
limited  meaning  here  than  is  usually 
applied  to  the  words.  However 
quietly  as  a  rule  a  marriage  cere- 
mony is  to  take  place,  whether  by 
choice  or  some  reason  of  sorrow  or 
mourning,  it  usually  presents  oppor- 
tunities for  festivities,  for  a  little 
gathering  of  good  friends,  and  for 
visits  and  congratulations,  bat  in 
this  marriage  nothing  was  said  of 
all  these  things. 

Otto  had  given  way  on  this 
point  as  on  so  many  others,  that  he 
should  not  present  Celine  to  his 
Dilburg  acquaintances  till  after  her 
marriage,  and  her  mourning  was 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  excuse,  and 
naturally  there  was  no  talk  of 
visits  and  felicitations. 

Even  with  Otto's  own  family 
Celine  had  not  attained  a  confiden- 
tial footing  during  these  months. 
She  had  once  invited  them  all  to 
Beckley,  and  two  or  three  times 
she  had  spent  the  day  with  them 
in  company  with  Otto;  but  she 
always  continued  to  feel  like  a 
stranger  among  them ;  and  although 
she  conducted  herself  better  than 
at  her  first  visit,  she  silently  blessed 
the  moment  when  she  could  return 
homeward. 

Elizabeth  was  the  only  one  with 
whom  she  felt  at  her  ease,  and  that 
was  perhaps  because  Elizabeth  was 
the  only  one  who  felt  attracted  to 
her.  After  their  first  acquaintance 
Elizabeth  passed  several  days  at 
Beckley,  and  in  her  society  the 
cheerfulness  and  life  which  had 
slumbered  in  Celine  since  her 
father's  death  seemed  to  wake  up 
again.  It  did  Otto  good  to  hear 
again  her  old  merriment,  to  see  the 
former  sparkle  of  her  eyes  return. 
Yes,  he  even  greeted  with  pleasure 
her  old  wilfulness,  although  she 
would  often  relapse  for  whole  days 
into  deep  sorrow  and  depression. 

And  in  Elizabeth's  society  there 
came    back     all    the    childishness 
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which  formed  part  of  Celine's  cha- 
racter. It  often  happened  that 
Otto,  sitting  in  Mr.  Arnold's  study 
upstairs,  busy  with  the  many  affairs 
and  arrangements  which  rested 
with  him,  was  attracted  downstairs 
by  the  loud  laughing  of  both  the 
girls,  who  were  amusing  themselves 
-with  things  which  would  have 
afforded  the  greatest  sport  for 
school-girls ;  for  example,  dressing 
tip  Caesar,  who  was  then  placed  in 
a  corner  as  sentinel  with  Otto's 
hat  on  its  head  and  his  stick  in 
its  paw.  Another  time  he  found, 
when  he  came  down,  the  busts  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  metamor- 
phosed into  ladies  sitting  at  the 
tea-table  in  caps  and  petticoats,  or 
Celine  would  be  performing  an 
Indian  dance  in  an  Indian  dress, 
with  peculiar  motions  of  the  head 
and  hands,  which  Elizabeth  tried  to 
imitate. 

Although,  for  the  moment,  this 
might  all  appear  very  childish  to 
Otto,  coming  in,  as  he  did,  from  his 
serious  occupations,  yet  he  could 
not  help  rejoicing  at  Celine's  re- 
stored cheerfulness,  and  at  the 
friendship  which  had  arisen  between 
her  and  Elizabeth.  It  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  him  that  Emmy 
and  Celine  did  not,  upon  the  whole, 
seem  to  be  attracted  towards  each 
other ;  that  Emmy  had  never  said 
an  approving  word  to  him  about 
Celine,  or  ever  paid  a  visit  to  Beck- 
ley  of  her  own  accord.  Otto  was 
hopeful  by  nature,  and  the  habit 
which  had  grown  up  with  him 
from  his  youth  of  expecting  all  good 
from  the  future  had  softened  many 
sorrows  and  lessened  the  bitterness 
of  many  disappointments,  so  he 
hoped  now  that  Celine  and  Emmy, 
when  they  were  actually  sisters, 
would  learn  to  know  and  love  each 
other,  and  his  head,  moreover,  was 
so  full  of  business  that  he  could  not 
entertain  any  fbrther  thoughts 
about  the  matter. 

Whether  at  the  present  moment 
he  felt  happy,  he  might,  perhaps, 


have  had  some  difficulty  in  saying. 
Since  the  first  weeks  after  her  father's 
death,  when  the  first  sorrow  was 
overcome,  and  therewith  the  soften- 
ing influence  of  that  sorrow  had 
faded  away,  Celine's  whimsical 
nature  had  again  entirely  got  the 
upper  hand.  There  were  days  when 
she  would  vouchsafe  him  neither 
answer  nor  observation,  and  when, 
indeed,  her  behaviour  to  Otto  was 
almost  as  if  she  hated  him. 

But  by  and  bye,  when  he  repaired 
to  Beckley  full  of  anxiety,  she  would 
receive  him  with  her  loveliest  smile  ; 
and  in  a  twinkling  Otto  forgot  all 
except  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  he 
looked  forward  to  his  marriage  as 
the  fulfilment  of  his  most  ardent 
wish. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  too  long  on 
this.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the 
knowledge  of  Celine's  character  you 
may  place  her  whole  behaviour 
before  your  eyes.  I  will  pass  over 
all  further  preparations,  and  tell  you 
about  the  1 5  th  of  January,  which  was 
marked  in  Otto's  almanack  with  a 
red  cross. 

Certainly  January  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  very  poetical  time  for  a 
wedding,  yet  this  day  had  done 
its  best  for  Otto  and  Celine.  The 
air  was  clear,  the  sun  shone  cheer- 
fully, and  although  the  trees  were 
not  adorned  with  leaves  and  blos- 
soms, the  white  frozen  rime  which 
outlined  every  twig  might  indeed 
be  called  beautiful,  as  well  as  the 
snow-covered  earth  glittering  in  the 
beams  of  the  winter  sun.  If  such  a 
winter's  day  as  this  1 5th  of  January 
should  be  an  exhilarating  sight  to 
everyone,  how  much  more  so  to 
him  who  this  day  was  to  witness 
the  fulfilment  of  his  dearest  wishes ; 
and  yet  now,  as  we  enter  the  pre- 
sence of  the  happy  bridegroom,  we 
see  settled  on  his  countenance  an 
expression  bordering  on  sadness. 
We  find  him  fully  prepared  for  the 
ceremony  more  than  half  an  hour 
too  early ;  his  long  beard  concealed 
the  greater  part  of  his  white  waist- 
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coat,  and  his  bran  new  black  suit 
at  this  early  hour  of  the  morning 
spoke  of  '  great  doings/  as  well  as 
the  pretty  white  bouquet  for  the 
bride  which  had  just  arrived  from 
the  florist;  and  if  these  things 
were  not  enough  to  show  what  was 
going  on,  a,t  all  events  Mrs.  Geele's 
decorations  of  evergreens,  and  flags 
with  blue  and  red  paper  roses,  bigger 
than  the  biggest  dahlias  in  exist- 
ence, would  have  put  one  on  tho 
scent.  But  Otto's  countenance  was 
disturbed  as  he  bent  over  a  let- 
ter with  the  postmark  of  Mont* 
pellier,  which  he  found  by  the  side 
of  his  as  yet  untasted  breakfast. 
The  postmark,  and  the  well-known 
feminine  handwriting,  how  many 
recollections  had  it  not  recalled  — 
recollections  that  in  the  past  months 
had  been  stifled  by  so  many  other 
things  ?  The  well-known  writing 
gave  him  pain,  and  yet  he  could  not 
withdraw  his  eyes  from  the  few 
lines  of  which  the  letter  consisted, 
and  which  were  as  follows  : 

Emmie  writes  me  word  that  your  mar- 
riage is  fixed  for  the  15th,  my  dear  Otto, 
and  from  this  foreign  land  I  feel  a  wish  to 
join  in  the  congratulations  of  those  who 
surround  you.  Believe  that  from  my  heart 
I  rejoice  in  your  happiness,  and  may 
Heaven's  best  blessing  attend  you  and  your 
bride. 

If  it  can  give  you  a  single  pleasant 
thought,  receive  the  assurance  that  I  can 
recall  former  days  without  pain,  and  that 
I  still  set  a  high  value  on  living  in  your 
thoughts  as  your  true  and  interested  friend. 

Mary. 

Whilst  Otto  read  these  words, 
the  calm  countenance  and  soft 
melancholy  eyes  came  before  him 
with  an  almost  overwhelming  dis- 
tinctness. He  reproached  himself 
for  having  thought  so  little  about 
her,  who  a  few  months  before  had 
been  so  much  to  him. 

The  little  letter,  so  welcome  to 
him  from  the  forgiveness  which  it 
expressed,  at  the  same  time  pained 
him.  It  brought  to  his  recollection 
a  time  which  he  would  willingly 
have    forgotten — a  time  when  he 


had  learnt  to  know  himself  as  weak 
and  inconstant. 

The  arrival  of  the  great  gal& 
coach,  which  was  to  take  the  bride- 
groom to  Beckley,  at  last  put  an 
end  to  his  meditations,  and  gave 
a  more  natural  direction  to  his 
thoughts.  At  Beckley,  Otto  found 
his  whole  family  already  assembled 
— Burgomaster  Welters,  his  wife, 
William,Emmy,  Mina,  and  Elizabeth 
— with  two  good  friends  of  Otto's, 
who  were  to  be  Celine's  witnesses. 

In  none,  except  perhaps  with 
Elizabeth,  was  there  much  feeling 
as  to  the  bride.  Burgomaster  Wel- 
ters valued  in  Celine  the  '  good 
match1  for  his  son,  and  to  Mrs. 
Welters  Otto's  marriage  was  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  as  he  had  not 
chosen  either  Mina  or  Elizabeth, 
which  she  would  gladly  have  seen 
happen.  William  and  Mina  also 
regarded  it  with  indifference,  whilst 
the  recollection  of  Mary,  and  the 
sorrow  which  Otto  inflicted  on  her 
by  his  marriage,  left  a  shadow  on 
Emmy's  heart  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  show  any  sisterly 
feeling  towards  Celine. 

In  a  certain  sense  she  regarded 
Celine  as  the  cause  of  the  coolness 
and  separation  between  herself  and 
Otto;  she  felt  that  a  good  hearty- 
word  of  congratulation  on  his  choice 
would  bring  back  Otto  to  his  old  con- 
fidential  relation  with  her,  which  he 
had  only  discontinued  because  her 
silence  about  Celine  was  disagreeable 
to  him,  and  yet  that  word  she  could 
not  utter  without  insincerity. 

Celine's  merit  in  Emmy's  eyes 
was  small.  It  was  no  difficult 
task  to  find  faults  in  Celine,  and 
especially  by  such  prejudiced  eyes 
as  those  of  Emmy ;  and,  as  happens 
with  the  best  of  us,  this  prejudice 
made  her  unjust,  and  caused  her 
entirely  to  overlook  the  good  that 
there  was  in  Celine,  and  to  pity  in 
silence  poor  Otto,  who,  now  en- 
chanted by  her  beauty,  would  sooner 
or  later  wake  up  from  his  blindness 
to  a  long  repentance. 
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When,  however,  Otto  entered 
the  room  where  all  were  assembled, 
she  felt  that  all  her  thoughts  gave 
way  to  one,  that  her  own  brother 
was  to-day  to  be  united  in  marriage 
with  the  woman  who,  whatever 
she  might  be,  was  his  free  choice, 
and  that  that  brother,  from  the  love 
she  bore  him,  was  entitled  to  her 
good  wishes  and  prayers  for  his  wel- 
fare. When  he  had  shaken  hands 
with  all,  and  came  at  last  to  her, 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she 
-whispered  to  him  her  heartfelt 
wishes  for  his  happiness ;  and  then 
Otto  stooped  and  gave  her  a  kiss, 
which  he  had  not  done  all  these 
months,  saying  gently  to  her, 
'  Celine  will  find  a  sister  in  you, 
Emmy;  will  she  not?'  and  from 
that  moment  Emmy  felt  more 
kindly  disposed  towards  Celine,  and 
determined  to  go  to  meet  her  with 
affection,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
her  love. 

While  these  thoughts  were  pass- 
ing in  Emmy's  mind,  Otto  had  left 
the  room  to  fetch  his  bride. 

When  he  came  into  the  passage, 
he  was  suddenly  aware  of  the  pre- 
sence of  old  Miss  Potter,  who  came 
to  meet  him  with  a  somewhat  dis- 
turbed countenance. 

'Is  Celine  not  ready  yet?'  he 
asked  hastily. 

*  My  dear  young  gentleman,  you 
must  still  have  a  little  patience.  I 
hardly  like  to  tell  you,  but  two  hours 
ago  Celine  went  out  riding,  and  is 
not  yet  come  back.' 

'  Out  riding,  and  this  morning  ? ' 
said  Otto,  astonished  and  disturbed. 
'  Heavens  !  Miss  Potter,  could  you 
not  have  prevented  it  ? ' 

'  She  was  off  before  I  knew  of 
it ;  but  if  I  had  known  it,  who  can 
prevent  Celine  Arnold  from  doing 
anything  she  chooses  ? ' 

'  Out  riding  ? '  he  again  repeated ; 
and  added,  in  an  anxious  tone, 
4  What  in  Heaven's  name  can  I 
do?' 

4 Do?  why,  wait  patiently,  dear 
young  man.     She  is  sure  to  re- 


turn soon.  Come  upstairs  into 
Celine's  sitting-room,  and  there  you 
can  wait  undisturbed,  and  see  her 
from  a  distance  when  she  comes.' 

I  believe  that  good  Miss  Potter 
felt  great  compassion  for  Otto,  and 
wished  as  ardently  as  himself  for 
Celine's  return,  although  in  her 
temporary  stay  at  Beckley  she  had 
formed  decided  opinions  as  to  Otto's 
chance  of  happiness  in  this  ap- 
proaching connection.  She  came  up- 
stairs to  him  as  quickly  as  she  could, 
and  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible 
to  lead  him  out  of  the  uncomfortable 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  was.  She 
told  him  about  his  mother's  wed- 
ding day,  which  she  had  attended, 
and  for  the  sake  of  Otto  feigned  a 
calmness  which  in  reality  she  was 
losing  more  and  more  every  instant. 

The  half-hour  that  now  followed 
seemed  to  Otto  half  an  eternity; 
he  did  not  listen  at  all  to  Miss 
Potter's  stories.  He  walked  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  the  room, 
stopping  every  instant  at  the  window 
which  commanded  the  high  road. 
But,  whether  across  hedges  and 
ditches,  or  otherwise,  Celine  seemed 
somehow  to  have  got  back  by  an 
unusual  way  ;  at  least  whilst  Otto 
was  anxiously  directing  his  eyes  up 
the  high  road,  the  tramp  of  the 
horse  on  the  snow  near  the  house 
escaped  him,  and  he  suddenly  saw 
her  stop  at  the  door. 

She  sprang  quickly  off  her  horse, 
threw  the  bridle  to  the  groom,  just 
stooped  over  Shimmel's  head  as  if 
kissing  him,  and  before  Otto  had 
reached  the  door  it  was  thrown 
wide  open,  and  Celine,  with  glowing 
cheeks  and  out  of  breath,  entered 
the  room  at  the  same  moment 
that  Miss  Potter  left  it  by  another 
door. 

'I  had  hoped,  Celine,'  said  Otto,  in 
a  reproachful  tone,  coming  towards 
her,  '  that  for  this  one  morning  your 
passion  for  riding  would  have  been 
sacrificed  to  propriety.  My  family 
have  all  been  waiting  below  nearly 
an  hour,  and    if  you  delay   any 
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longer  the  legal  time  will  have 
elapsed  and  oar  marriage  cannot  be 
completed  to-day.' 

'  That  would  be  indeed  a  pity/ 
answered  Celine,  in  a  mocking  tone, 
giving  him  one  of  her  scornful 
looks,  '  and  more  especially  a  pity 
for  me,  as  I  should  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity to-day  of  becoming  the 
obedient  slave  of  my  lord  and 
master.' 

She  was  standing  in  the  doorway, 
just  opposite  Otto,  at  whom  she 
looked  with  bold  and  angry  eyes, 
while  at  her  last  words  she  made 
him  a  mocking  bow.  Otto  instantly 
repented  of  his  words  when  he  saw 
how  they  disturbed  her. 

'Forgive  me,  Celine,'  he  said, 
taking  hold  of  her  hand  ;  '  you  know, 
I  am  sure,  that  I  do  not  grudge  you 
any  pleasure,  but  you  also  know  how 
I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this 
day.  Can  you  take  it  ill  that  the 
waiting  for  you  has  appeared  to  me 
endless,  and  that  the  anxiety  lest 
you  should  not  come  in  time  has 
put  me  out  ?  ' 

At  these  conciliatory  words 
Celine  cast~  down  her  eyes,  and 
when,  after  a  moment  of  silence, 
she  raised  them  towards  him,  they 
were  full  of  tears. 

'Who  knows,  Otto,  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  a  blessing  for 
you  if  I  had  not  come  in  time  ?  '  she 
said,  softly. 

'  You  cannot  mean  that,  Celine  ?  ' 
exclaimed  Otto.  '  Must  I  once  more 
say  to  you  that  I  regard  this  day, 
which  will  make  you  mine,  as  the 
happiest  day  of  my  life  ?  ' 

'  No,  no,'  she  interrupted  him, 
withdrawing  her  hand  from  his, 
and  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
in  visible  annoyance.  Then  sud- 
denly she  stopped  before  him,  and 
said  in  a  voice  trembling  with  omo- 
tion, '  Otto,  if  1  were  to  entreat  you 
even  now  to  release  me  from  my 
word,  not  only  on  my  own  account 
but  on  yours,  would  you  do  it  ? ' 

'  No,  Celine ;  I  cannot  release  you 
from  your  word ;  you  are  free  to 


take  it  back,  but  to  give  back  at 
the  last  moment  what  is  my  greatest 
treasure,  to  give  back  voluntarily 
what  you  have  given  voluntarily, 
that  cannot  be.  You  have  promised 
to  be  mine,  and  I  am  come  here  in 
order  that  you  may  fulfil  your  pro- 
mise. If  you  retract  your  word,  I 
must  submit,  but,  for  my  part,  I 
neither  can  nor  will  give  you  up  my 
you  must  not  ask  that  of  me.' 

When  Otto  had  said  these  words, 
so  passionately,  she  grew  pale. 

4  Otto,'  she  began  again,  in  an 
anxious  tone,  '  dare  you  take  upon 
yourself  the  responsibility  of  this 
union  ?  Will  you  never  reproach 
me  that  I  became  your  wife  in  the 
full  conviction  that  I  should  not 
make  you  happy?' 

'  I  dare  take  that  responsibility,' 
he  answered.  '  It  shall  be  my  en- 
deavour to  make  you  happy  ;  in  that 
I  shall  find  my  own  happiness  ;  and 
I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  the  last 
prayer  of  your  father  to  be  patient 
with  his  beloved  child.' 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  away  the  tears  which  now 
flowed  abundantly  from  her  eyes. 
When  she  was  somewhat  composed, 
she  whispered,  '  It  was  not  to  an- 
noy you  that  I  rode  out,  Otto;  I 
have  been  to  his  grave,  and  have 
there  prayed  for  his  blessing.  Now 
I  am  calm  and  prepared.  Come, 
your  family  must  not  be  kept  wait- 
ing any  longer.'  Freeing  herself  from 
his  arms,  she  put  out  her  hand,  and 
was  about  to  lead  Otto  with  her, 
when  he  cast  an  uneasy  glance  at 
her  habit.  She  caught  his  look, 
and  said,  laughing,  'I  forgot  this 
trifle,  Otto  ;  how  will  you  ever  make 
me  a  civilised  European  woman  ? ' 

'  If  you  would  but  recollect  that 
I  am  to-day  going  to  make  you  Mrs. 
Welters,  I  should  be  quite  content/ 
answered  Otto. 

'Send  Elizabeth  upstairs  to  me, 
if  she  is  willing  to  help  me.' 

With  his  mind  relieved  Otto  now 
rejoined  his  family  downstairs, 
where    he    contradicted    all    Miss 
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Potter's  invented  excuses  with  this 
simple  communication,  '  that  Celine 
Had  felt  it  necessary,  before  her 
marriage,  to  visit  her  father's  grave, 
and  had  consequently  been  late.' 
He  then  chatted  away  with  his 
people  in  high  good  humour  dur- 
ing the  time  which  still  elapsed  be- 
fore Elizabeth  brought  down  the 
bride  in  triumph. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  Celine's 
beauty,  too  often,  perhaps,  for  those 
who  say  with  the  proverb  that 
4  beauty  is  but  skin-deep/  but  yet 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
I  will  say  how  brilliantly  beautiful 
she  was  in  her  black  velvet  dress, 
with  the  white  bridal  wreath  in 
her  dark  hair,  and  her  veil  arranged 
in  a  somewhat  foreign  manner,  as  if 
she  was  concealed  in  a  transparent 
cloud.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
an  involuntary  exclamation  of  ad- 
miration  escaped  everyone's  lips 
when  she  entered  the  room,  and  the 
charming  manner  with  which  she 
greeted  all  who  were  present  at- 
tracted them  towards  her  more  than 
they  had  ever  been  before. 

The  marriage  of  Otto  and  Celine 
was  now  completed  without  any 
remarkable  occurrence,  and  at  her 
express  desire  without  any  religious 
ceremony;  but  when  they  came 
back  to  Beckley  a  short  solemn  ad- 
dress was  delivered  to  them  by 
the  minister  who  had  been  Otto's 
tutor,  and  it  appeared  to  make  a 
visible  impression  on  Celino.  She 
seemed  deeply  affected  when  he 
made  her  kneel  down  and  obliged 
all  the  surrounding  company  to 
follow  him  in  the  prayer  U  he 
pronounced  for  the  young  couple. 

After  the  completion  of  this  cere- 
mony a  dejeuner  took  place  at  Beck- 
ley,  at  which,  however,  except  the 
minister  and  the  witnesses,  no 
stranger  took  part.  Celine  was 
talkative  and  merry,  and  Otto's 
countenance  beamed  with  happiness 
and  content. 

Burgomaster  Welters  gave  a  toast 
which  was  more  remarkable  for  rich- 


ness of  words  than  of  thoughts,  and 
Celine  made  her  first  sacrifice  to  her 
wifely  dignity  by  not  bursting  out 
laughing  during  or  immediately 
after  the  speech,  but  after  the  lapse 
of  some  minutes. 

At  four  o'clock  the  carriage  came 
which  was  to  take  the  young  couple 
to  Arnheim,  whence  they  were  to 
make  a  little  excursion  to  Brus- 
sels. The  farewell  on  both  sides 
was  calm  and  cheerful,  without 
any  tears,  for  which,  indeed,  there 
was  no  occasion,  as  they  were 
shortly  to  return  and  establish  them- 
selves at  Beckley ;  but  when  Celine 
had  bid  good-bye  to  all,  she  sud- 
denly glided  down  to  the  ground  in 
order  to  take  Caesar's  great  shaggy 
head  between  her  hands  and  cover 
it  with  kisses,  and  warm  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks  whilst  Otto 
helped  her  into  the  carriage.  On 
the  steps  the  family  of  Welters 
waved  a 'salute  to  the  married  pair, 
but  the  cold  drove  them  speedily 
into  the  house.  The  weather  had 
changed ;  the  wind  blew  sharp  from 
the  north,  and  great  thick  flakes  ot 
snow  fell  upon  the  carriage  which 
carried  off  Otto  Welters  and  his 
young  wife. 

But,  in  spite  of  cold  and  snow  and 
wind,  there  was  one  being  who  re- 
mained on  the  steps  until  he  gradu- 
ally lost  sight  of  the  carriage  which 
contained  all  that  he  loved  best 
upon  earth,  a  being  that  expressed 
the  sorrow  which  filled  his  heart  in 
a  complaining  howl — poor,  forsaken, 
despairing  Caesar. 

CHAPTER  XT. 

TWO  TEARS   LATER. 

Two  years  later.  Yes,  the  winter 
months  of  the  third  year  are  passed 
already,  and  a  new  summer  is  at 
hand. 

I  will  suppose,  worthy  reader, 
that  you  have  been  absent  from 
Dilburg  all  this  time;  that  we 
meet  each  other  on  a  sunny  May 
morning    at  the  entrance   of  our 
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little  town,  and  that  you  address  me 
with  the  enquiry,  *  Has  much  hap- 
pened ;  is  much  changed  ?  ' 

Naturally  enough  it  must  be  so 
when  two  summers  and  three  win- 
ters have  passed  oyer  a  town  and 
its  inhabitants  ;  much  has  happened 
and  much  is  changed,  although  out- 
side everything  is  so  exactly  the 
same,  that  at  first  sight  it  seems  im- 
possible that  all  should  not  be  the 
same  within. 

'  Is  not  that  the  old  iron  foundry 
the  noise  of  which  reaches  us  ?  ' 

Yes,  the  same,  and  yet  another  if 
you  will.  The  owner,  Mr.  Miiller, 
disposed  of  it  on  his  return  to 
America,  and  it  is  now  the  foundry 
of  a  Dilburg  company,  who  carry 
on  the  business  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  formerly. 

The  drama  of  which  the  foundry 
was  the  scene,  if  not  forgotten,  has 
at  least  passed  away  into  the  back- 
ground of  memory,  and  in  the  great 
newly  built  mansion,  the  reception 
rooms  of  which  were  thrown  open 
on  the  fatal  evening  of  the  ball,  and 
which  is  now  partly  used  as  a 
counting  house  and  partly  as  the 
residence  of  the  director,  there 
are  strange  faces  gazing  at  us  from 
behind  the  great  window-panes. 

1  And  that  is  the  old  churchyard 
to  the  left  of  the  broad  gravel 
walk  ? ' 

Yes,  the  same,  with  here  and 
there  another  tombstone.  With 
regard  to  one  under  the  shade  of  a 
weeping  willow,  you  will  be  glad 
that  a  heart  has  there  come  to  its 
rest.  Before  we  go  farther  we 
will  read  the  inscription  on  this 
grey  tombstone,  which  is  next  to 
another  more  discoloured  by  wind 
and  weather,  whereby  the  unfor- 
tunate criminal  is  again  united 
to  her  who  was  dearest  to  him  in 
the  whole  world : 

JOHANNA  EVERSBERG 

(Nia  Vak  Rehhxk), 

Aon>48. 


And  now  we  will  go  together 
into  the  town,  and  on  to  the 
great  market-place,  where  naturally 
everything  is  the  same  except  the 
little  linden-trees  round  it,  which 
have  grown  larger.  We  still  read 
the  door    of     Master    Geele's 
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house,  '  Mr.  Welters,  advocate/ 
'  Does  he  still  live  here  ? ' 
No ;  Otto  Welters  does  not  live 
here  ;  but  he  still  has  his  office  here, 
for  Beckley  is  too  far  from  the 
town  for  him  to  expect  his  clients 
to  go  there  after  him. 

'  And  Mr.  van  Stein's  house,  is  it 
again  shut  up  P  ' 

Not  again,  but  stiU  shut  up,  dear 
reader.  Mary  and  her  father  an  i 
still  at  Montpellier,  but  from  neces- 
sity, not  from  choice.  If  we  I 
have  ever  smiled  at  the  selfish  in- 
valid, at  least  now  let  ns  pity  him 
with  all  our  hearts.  A  new  method 
of  treatment  practised  upon  Mr. 
van  Stein,  by  an  American  doctor, 
instead  of  curing  him,  had  the  effect 
of  depriving  him  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  which  rendered  his  depar- 
ture from  Montpellier  an  impossi- 
bility. 

During  the  whole  of  these  last 
years,  Mary  has  sat  by  her  father's 
sick  bed  and  has  nursed  him  with 
unremitting  care  and  devotion.  But 
it  is  said  his  strength  is  failing*  so 
much,  that  the  day  cannot  be  far 
distant  when  she  will  be  relieved 
from  her  hard  task,  and  that  thus 
even  for  her  better  times  are  in 
prospect. 

'  The  best  comeB  last.'  I,  at  all 
events,  have  kept  till  the  last  that 
about  which  I  have  the  most  to 
tell  you.  You  ask,  'Does  not 
Burgomaster  Welters  live  in  that 
house  P ' 

He  did  live  there.  Be  calm,  wor- 
thy reader.  I  purposely  said  nothing 
to  you  about  him  in  the  ohurchyard 
in  order  to  spare  your  feelings,  and 
you  overlooked  hia  white  marble 
monument,  but  I  can  no  longer 
conceal  from  you  that  Burgomaster 
Welters  exchanged  time  for  eternity 
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three  months  ago.  He  was  not  ill 
long,  and  he  suffered  comparatively 
little,  but  daring  the  last  week  he 
could  not  eat,  and  then  it  was  all  up 
with  him  ;  and  why,  therefore,  1  ask 
yon,  should  he  remain  any  longer  in 
this  world  ? 

Poor  man !  an  hour  before  his 
death  his  wife  came  to  his  bedside 
with  a  dainty  dish  of  stewed  oysters ; 
even  then  he  raised  himself  up  at 
the  savoury  smell  of  his  favourite 
dish,  but  to  eat  was  impossible. 
Falling  back  again  with  a  deep  sigh, 
his  death  struggle  began  from  that 
moment.  His  body  was  followed  to 
the  churchyard  by  a  numerous 
crowd  ;  all  the  shops  in  the  streets 
through  which  the  procession  passed 
were  shut;  striking  funeral  orations 
were  made  at  his  grave,  and  the 
good  qualities  recalled  of  the  man 
who,  during  the  twenty-eight  years 
he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
town,  would  have  accomplished  such 
great  things  if  ...  .  Now,  three 
months  later,  Dilburg  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  him,  and  his  place 
was  completely  filled  by  the  new 
Burgomaster. 

But,  whatever  might  be  the  case 
in  Dilburg  generally,  1  can  assure 
you  that  the  family  of  which  the 
deceased  had  been  the  nominal 
head  had  not  yet  forgotten  his 
death.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  his 
wife,  nor  is  it  the  same  thing  in 
a  little  town  like  Dilburg  to  be  the 
wife  or  to  be  the  widow  only  of  the 
Burgomaster. 

Three  months  of  forced  retire- 
ment, three  months  of  strict  mourn- 
ing, when  not  the  smallest  scrap  of 
white  was  permitted,  this,  as  re- 
gards Mina  de  Graaff,  also,  was  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Mina  de  Graaff  ?  Yes,  dear 
reader.  It  grieves  me  to  be  obliged 
to  tell  you  that  no  change  has 
taken  place  in  her  maiden  state, 
and  in  the  meantime  she  has  really 
overstepped  the  dreaded  number  of 
three  crosses. 


( And  Captain  Uno  ?  ' 

Captain  Uno  is  with  his  regiment 
in  garrison  at  the  Hague,  whither 
he  was  transferred  shortly  after  our 
last  meeting.  There  was  at  that 
time  in  circulation  a  saying  of  his, 
which  William  de  Graaff  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  conveying  to  his 
sister,  and  from  that  moment 
Captain  Uno's  name  was  for  ever 
banished  from  her  lips. 

A  farewell  ball  was  given  in 
Dilburg  to  the  different  officers 
of  the  departing  regiment;  natu- 
rally wine  was  drunk,  and  natu- 
rally people  were  merry.  I  know 
not  who  brought  Mina's  name 
on  the  tapis,  or  who  taunted  Captain 
Uno  respecting  her,  but  it  must 
have  been  on  that  occasion  that  he 
uttered  the  philosophic  proverb 
'  that  the  horse  must  come  to  the 
oats,  and  not  the  oats  to  the 
horse.' 

But  there  is  no  wind  which 
blows  nobody  good,  and  so  the  blue 
hussars,  with  Captain  Uno  and 
Mina's  disappointment,  marched 
out  of  Dilburg  by  one  gate,  to  make 
room  for  the  red  hussars,  who  rode 
in  by  the  other  gate,  bringing  with 
them  a  young  lieutenant,  who 
scarcely  six  months  later  appeared 
in  Dilburg  society  as  the  betrothed 
of  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  was  just  of  an  age  to  be 
very  romantic,  and  her  young  head 
had  suffered  amazingly  by  having 
devoured  a  great  quantity  of  green 
and  ripe  romances  ;  in  imagination 
she  had  already  indulged  for  a  long 
time  in  dismal  love  stories,  in  which 
she  was  herself  the  heroine  and  the 
hero  the  as  yet  unknown  X. 

As,  however,  her  imaginary  hero 
had  always  an  interesting,  bronzed 
face,  most  probably  a  black  bri- 
gand beard,  and  under  no  possible 
circumstances  was  without  dark, 
flashing  eyes,  Elizabeth  had  origi- 
nally bestowed  but  little  atten- 
tion on  the  fair  lieutenant  with 
blushing  cheeks  and  soft  blue  eyes, 
who  otherwise,  as  one  of  the  best 
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dancers  at  the  Casino,  stood  high 
in  her  favour. 

The  Casino,  however,  and  the 
very  marked  manner  in  which  he 
sought  opportunities  to  meet  her, 
had  at  last  fixed  Elizabeth's  atten- 
tion on  him.  It  is  true  his  blushing 
cheeks  were  remote  from  her  ideal, 
and  that  his  name  of  Peter  Smit 
was  far  from  poetical,  but  when  on 
nearer  acquaintance  her  heart  became 
involved,  these  trifles  were  over- 
looked, and  our  Elizabeth  prepared 
herself  in  due  form  for  the  hapless 
love  which  had  at  last  come. 

It  was  exactly  two  days  after  she 
had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
(according  to  the  rules  of  romance) 
Lieutenant  Smit  was  born  in  order 
to  make  her  unhappy,  when  he  de- 
clared himself,  and  so  spoilt  the 
fun. 

"The  course  of  true  love  never 
did  run  smooth  '  was  now  her  only 
comfort,  and  the  affair  regarded 
from  this  point  of  view  became 
still  more  interesting. 

Two  lovers  parted  by  the  will 
or  caprice  of  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians, vows  of  eternal  fidelity, 
secret  interchange  of  letters,  tears, 
despair,  pining  —  perhaps  even 
a  run-away  match — all  whirled 
through  Elizabeth's  head,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  all  her  romantic  dreams 
were  doomed  to  miscarry.  Papa 
and  Mamma  Welters  had  even  less 
to  bring  against  Lieutenant  Smit 
then  Papa  and  Mamma  Smit  against 
Elizabeth.  On  the  contrary,  the 
wealthy  parents  of  the  amiable 
Lieutenant  promised  a  liberal  con- 
tribution towards  the  expenses  of 
setting  up  housekeeping,  for  which 
they  were  only  waiting  till  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant. 

Thus  nothing  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  love,  and  a  happier,  more 
contented  pair  of  human  beings, 
without  one  really  serious  thought 
in  their  two  heads  combined,  never 
walked  the  earth,  nor,  with  their 
good,  honest   hearts    and    equally 


serene    tempers,   gave  promise   of 
future  domestic  happiness. 

I  have  said  that  Burgomaster 
Welters  was  not  yet  forgotten  by 
his  own  family,  and  yet  if  one 
entered  the  sitting  room  unex- 
pectedly there  would  be  nothing  to 
remind  one  of  the  change  except 
the  mourning  dresses.  It  is  the 
same  sociable-looking  room,  with 
its  glass  doors  opening  out  into  the 
garden.  Mrs.  Welters  sits  just  as 
formerly  on  the  sofa,  with  a  little 
table  between  her  and  Mina,  who 
wears  a  short  jacket  trimmed  with 
shining  jet  beads,  and  from  the 
summer-house  in  the  shrubbery  close 
by  Elizabeth's  merry  laugh,  may  be 
heard  almost  incessantly,  with  an 
occasional'  accompaniment  in  a 
man's  voice. 

William  de  Graaff  sits  in  silence 
in  an  arm-chair,  with  an  open  book 
on  his  knees.  He  is  paler  and 
thinner  than  formerly,  and,  observ- 
ing him  closely,  one  can  see  in  the 
constant  change  of  his  position 
something  restless  about  him,  Terr 
different  from  his  former  calmness. 
More  than  once  his  wandering  eyes 
rest  on  a  distant  chair  where  an  old 
acquaintance  of  ours  is  sitting,  who, 
compared  with  others  of  the  family, 
is  much,  very  much,  changed. 

Do  you  remember  Emmy  Wel- 
ters as  she  first  appeared  in.  my 
story? 

Do  you  remember  her  clear, 
merry  eyes,  her  loving  smile,  which 
continually  brought  the  dimples 
into  her  round  cheeks  ? 

Nearly. three  years  have  passed 
since  that  time,  and  they  have  not 
passed  without  leaving  their  traces 
on  Emmy's  countenance. 

A  lovely  face  certainly  it  re- 
mains, and  reflecting  a  certain 
goodness  of  heart  which  would 
render  attractive  an  exterior  less 
gifted  by  nature ;  but  all  the  youth* 
ful  joyousness  and  light-heartedness 
have  vanished ;  the  bine  eyes  have 
still  the  same  honourable,  upright 
expression  as  formerly,  but   have 
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lost  their  brightness  and  their 
merry  glance,  and  on  her  month  is 
settled  an  earnest,  mournful  expres- 
sion, which  seems  to  have  sealed 
up,  as  it  were,  the  smile  which 
once  played  around  it.  I  have  said 
that  it  was  the  past  years  which  had 
left  behind  their  traces  on  Emmy, 
and  we  have  allowed  her  affairs  to 
remain  so  long  unnoticed  that  it 
may  not  be  asking  too  much  of  you 
to  give  your  attention  to  her  for  a 
few  moments. 

We  have  seen  with  what  good  reso- 
lutions Emmy  went  forth  to  meet 
the  future  which  she  had  chosen  for 
herself;  how  she  determined  to  do 
her  best  to  bear  her  separation  from 
Bruno  courageously,  in  the  hope  of 
the  happy  future  which  awaited  her 
by  his  side.  The  strong  and  holy 
love  which  she  felt  for  him  had 
nothing  of  sickly  sentiment  in 
it.  In  her,  love  was  a  new  force, 
an  unknown  courage,  a  cheerful 
hope  which  developed  a  fund  of 
elasticity  in  her.  Her  life  had  be- 
come a  double  life — the  outer  life 
of  the  present,  with  the  duties  it 
imposed  upon  her ;  the  inner  life  of 
the  future,  which  made  all  present 
sorrows  appear  so  small  and  trivial 
that  they  glided  off  her  without 
troubling  her. 

And  her  annoyances  were  many. 

Although  not  a  word  had  ever 
been  exchanged  on  the  subject, 
Emmy  was  shown  gradually,  but 
all  too  clearly,  that  Mrs.  Welters 
had  never  forgiven  her  for  her  dis- 
obedience with  regard  to  her  visit 
to  the  Eversbergs. 

From  that  moment  she  had  never 
spoken  a  friendly  word  to  Emmy, 
and  every  advance  on  Emmy's  part 
was  met  with  icy  indifference.  Not 
that  she  was  ever  absolutely  dis- 
agreeable to  her,  or  that  she  opposed 
her ;  but  it  was  as  if  Mrs.  Welters 
had  determined  not  to  trouble  her- 
self any  more  about  her,  and  to 
avoid  any  interference  in  her  affairs. 
Siie  required  nothing  from  Emmy; 
never  allowed  to  her  to  be  of  the 


slightest  use,  and  de  clined  all  help 
from  her  in  household  matters, 
in  which  neither  Mina  nor  Elizabeth 
were  spared.  And  whenever  Emmy 
asked  for  her  advice  in  anything, 
her  invariable  answer,  with  an 
expression  of  indifference,  was,  'I 
don't  know,  but  you  can  do  as  you 
please  ;  that  will  be  the  best.' 

At  first  Emmy  had  considered 
this  as  a  just  punishment  for  her 
disobedience,  and  had  borne  it 
patiently,  trusting  that  the  anger 
of  her  stepmother  would  wear  out 
in  time.  But  it  did  not;  on  the 
contrary,  it  seemed  gradually  to  de- 
velope  itself  into  an  insurmountable 
aversion,  which,  at  any  rate,  was 
not  diminished  by  later  events. 

When  Emmy  at  last  came  to  the 
conviction  that  the  love  of  her  step- 
mother must  be  always  unattainable 
— when  she  understood  the  cold  dis- 
position which,  accustomed  to  make 
everything  bend  and  bow  to  it, 
could  neither  forget  nor  forgive 
where  once  it  had  been  defied — 
she  became  calm  and  was  consoled 
on  this  subject ;  she  wasted  no  love 
where  that  feeling  was  evidently 
despised,  and  learnt  to  accommo- 
date herself  to  the  peculiar  position 
which  she  held  in  her  father's 
house. 

More  and  more  she  withdrew 
herself  from  the  family  circle,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  duty  or  busi- 
ness resting  on  her,  she  began  again, 
in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  to 
take  up  the  studies  which  she  had 
broken  off  since  her  school  days, 
and  to  seek  occupation  in  them. 

In  these,  as  in  all  things,  Bruno 
was  her  principal  thought.  He 
should  find  her,  when  they  met 
again,  advanced  in  knowledge  and 
mental  culture ;  and  the  years  which 
would  cost  him  so  much  toil  and 
struggle  should  not  be  passed  by 
her  simply  in  pleasure  or  in  useless 
trifles. 

Not  that  she  definitely  withdrew 
herself  from  the  amusements  which 
Dilburg  afforded,   so  as  to  attract 
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attention;  but  it  soon  became  a 
well-known  fact  in  the  family  that 
Emmy  did  not  much  care  about 
going  out,  and  that  it  need  not  be 
regarded  as  a  sacrifice  if  she  allowed 
Mina  or  Elizabeth  to  go  instead  of 
her  whenever,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, only  two  of  the  young  ladies 
were  invited. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  Dilburg, 
and  also  in  the  family, there  were  per- 
sons who  connected  the  cause  of  this 
with  Bruno  Eversberg,  either  in  the 
affection  which,  owing  to  the  sad 
events,  she  was  obliged  to  suppress, 
or  in  a  secret  love  affair  between 
them,  the  possibility  of  which 
crossed  their  minds. 

But  any  such  -suspicions  were 
dispelled  by  the  cheerful  contented- 
ness  which  was  the  characteristic 
of  her  disposition ;  and  in  the  even- 
ings, under  the  influence  of  the  so- 
ciability which  ruled  in  the  family, 
and  of  which  I  have  spoken  before, 
she  was  even  considered  to  be 
quite  merry.  And  merry,  people 
imagined,  no  one  could  be  who  was 
enduring  a  secret  pang,  or  whose 
thoughts  were  fixed  on  a  far  distant 
land,  beyond  the  insurmountable 
barrier  of  the  great  ocean. 

For,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  Emmy 
was  judged  by  appearances,  and  she 
was  measured  by  the  usual  standard 
supposed  to  apply  to  all  indiscri- 
minately. 

Laughter  or  weeping  is,  according 
to  this  measure,  the  sign  of  the  in- 
ward feeling,  and  but  few  understand 
anything  of  the  pride  of  the  secret 
Buffering  that  conceals  itself  from 
the  curious,  indifferent  eye,  and  only 
leaves  its  hiding-place  when  it  meets 
with  a  warm,  sympathising  heart. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  inward 
peace  which  has  its  source  in  a 
childlike  trust  in  God  and  His 
wisdom,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
saddest  heart  can  find  a  smile,  they 
would  have  expected  to  see  Emmy 
quiet  and  reserved  and  indifferent 
to  everything  not  concerning  ner 
own  interests  ;  and  in  such  selfish- 


ness they  would  have  fancied  they 
had  detected  signs  of  love.  Bnt  the 
warm,  strong,  hopeful  feelings 
which  dwelt  in  her  heart  and  made 
her  thankful  and  contented  for  the 
present,  and  surrounded  the  future 
witharose-coloured  halo,  the  bright- 
ness of  which  reflected  itself  on  her 
face — such  a  love  but  few  people 
understand;  among  Emmy's  ac- 
quaintance none  understood  it. 

But  now  I  am  going  to  speak 
principally  of  the  first  half-year  after 
Bruno's  departure,  when  Emmy, 
according  to  agreement,  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  filling 
her  heart  with  joyful  hope,  and 
when  an  active  correspondence  witt 
Mrs.  Eversberg  kept  her  informed 
of  all  that  related  to  him. 

She  knew  that  he  had  been 
received  with  extreme  cordiality  at 
New  York  by  Mr.  Siddons,  who  had 
invited  him  to  his  house  as  a  guest,  I 
and  who  was  already  in  treaty 
to  provide  him  with  employment 
in  an  agricultural  undertaking  in 
Michigan,  of  which  Mr.  Siddons' 
nephew  was  the  head. 

Bruno  had  written  all  this  to  her 
a  few  months  after  his  arrival  at 
New  York,  and  the  letter,  enclosed 
in  one  to  his  mother,  had  reached 
Emmy    without    any    impediment 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  any- 
one in    the    house;  and    through 
the  same  channel  she  had  written  to 
him  in  reply  much  more  fully  and 
freely  than  he  had  ventured  to  write 
to  her.     This  answer  could  hardly 
have  reached  New  York  when  the 
sudden    death  of  Mrs.   Eversberg 
plunged    Emmy  into  the   deepest 
sorrow ;  for  not  only  had  she  dearly 
loved  her,  but  on  Bruno's  account 
she  doubly  mourned  for  her.     His 
strong  attachment  to  his  mother, 
and  his  ardent  wish  to  compensate 
her  by  a  happier  life  in  the  future 
for  the  painful  experiences  of  the 
past,  were  well  known  to  Emmy. 
By  her  death,  moreover,  Emmy  lost 
the  source  of  tidings  of  Bruno,  which 
had  so  often  contributed  to  keep 
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alive  her  courage  and  her  hope ; 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  sor- 
rowful days  for  her.  In  the  fulness 
of  her  heart  she  wrote  to  Bruno  a 
long  letter  of  consolation  and  sup- 
port. She  knew  indeed  that  her 
tetter  must  go  through  the  hands 
of  William  de  GraafF,  as  post- 
master; but  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  she  was  ready  to 
endure  a  scolding  from  her  step- 
mother, if  she  could  but  send  Bruno 
a  word  of  sympathy. 

No  one  had  ever  prohibited  her 
from  writing  to  him,  but  for  all  that 
it  was  not  without  alarm  that  she 
looked  forward  to  his  reply,  which 
would  probably  be  followed  by  such 
a  prohibition,  and  would  perhaps 
become  a  new  source  of  unpleasant- 
ness between  herself  and  her  step- 
mother. Emmy's  fears,  however, 
were  not  realised.  Bruno's  answer 
did  not  arrive,  and  even  the  yearly 
letter  agreed  upon  between  them  was 
wanting.  Two  years  passed  by,  and 
neither  word  nor  sign  was  received 
in  Dilburg  from  Bruno  Eversberg. 

And  these  two  years  were  indeed 
grievous  years  for  Emmy;  never- 
theless her  confidence  in  Bruno  was 
so  firmly  fixed  in  her  heart  that  no 
suspicion  of  inconstancy  on  his  part 
occurred  to  her;  but  when  the 
second  yearhadgone  by  without  any 
news  of  him,  the  conviction  began 
to  grow  upon  her  that  he  must  be 
ill  or  dead,  and  that  probably  she 
would  never  hear  anything  more  of 
him. 

She  suffered  inexpressibly  from 
these  thoughts,  and  perhaps  doubly 
so  because  she  bad  no  one  to  whom 
she  could  confide  her  suffering,  and 
because  she  must  feign  composure 
whilst  the  bitterest  sorrow  was 
filling  her  heart. 

.  For  as  long  as  she  could  Emmy 
had  hoped  for  the  best ;  then  fear 
and  hope  had  alternately  struggled 
within  her;  insensibly  hope  lost 
ground  more  and  more,  and  at  last 
the  conviction  of  the  worst  had 
become  fixed  in  her  mind.    And  it 


was  just  this  slow  process  of  con- 
viction that  caused  the  effect  which 
it  had  upon  her  to  be  less  apparent 
to  those  around  her.  Gradually 
she  had  become  quieter  and  paler, 
but  too  gradually  for  anyone  who 
saw  her  daily  to  notice  it,  and  it 
was  only  on  recalling  her  to  one's 
mind  as  she  had  been  on  her  first 
return  to  Dilburg  that  one  could  see 
the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  her.  The  shade  of  melancholy 
which  had  now  come  over  her  had 
indeed  changed,  but  not  lessened  her 
beauty ;  and  it  will  not  be  wondered 
at  that  all  this  time  she  should 
not  have  passed  unobserved  by  the 
gentlemen  of  Dilburg,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  was  pretty  generally 
known  that  she  had  inherited  a  nice 
little  fortune  from  the  aunt  by  whom 
she  had  been  brought  up. 

But  the  evident  indifference  with 
which  she  received  their  attentions 
had  discouraged  most  of  her  ad- 
mirers, until  it  happened  that  one 
bolder  than  the  rest  came  to  involve 
her  in  new  annoyances. 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the 
person  in  question*  was  a  young 
doctor  who  had  shortly  before  esta- 
blished himself  in  Dilburg,  and  who 
often  came  to  Welters'  house,  there- 
by giving  new  life  to  Mina's  hopes 
of  marriage,  till  one  fine  day  he 
astonished  the  unsuspecting  Emmy 
by  a  written  proposal  to  her,  sent 
through  her  father.  This  time  Mina 
de*Grcaaff  did  not  conceal  her  rage 
and  disappointment,  and  from  the 
first  bestowed  on  Emmy  the  coarsest 
and  most  unmerited  reproaches,  ac- 
cusing her  of  having,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  indifference,  attracted 
the  doctor  to  herself  by  artful 
coquetry. 

It  was  a  scene  which  wounded 
Emmy's  delicacy  most  sensibly; 
but  her  disgust  at  Mina's  vulgarity 
fortunately  restrained  her  from 
answering  her  as  she  deserved,  and 
she  contented  herself  with  a  con- 
temptuous silence. 

But  the  matter  did  not  end  here. 
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Although.  Mrs.  Welters,  as  well 
as  Mina,  had  thought  that  the 
attentions  of  Dr.  Berthold  had  been 
intended  for  her  daughter,  and 
although  in  a  certain  sense  she 
shared  in  her  daughter's  disappoint- 
ment, she  found,  as  matters  now 
stood,  too  favourable  an  opportunity 
of  getting  quit  of  Emmy  to  acquiesce 
willingly  in  this  her  refusal,  and  not 
to  use  every  endeavour  to  bring 
about  the  marriage. 

At  first  she  adopted  a  motherly 
tone  towards  her;  then  she  took 
her  aside  to  place  before  her  eyes 
all  the  advantages  of  this  marriage ; 
and  one  can  imagine  how  her  dislike 
towards  Emmy  increased  when  all 
this  was  without  any  result,  and 
Emmy  obstinately  persevered  in 
her  refusal,  on  the  ground  that  her 
regard  for  Dr.  Berthold  was  cer- 
tainly not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  cause 
her  to  wish  to  become  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Welters,  however,  would 
have  belied  her  character  had  she 
hereupon  abandoned  the  matter,  and 
Emmy  saw  through  her  plan  en- 
tirely when  she  was  called  into  her 
father's  room  in  order  to  hear  the 
marriage  advocated  by  him  also. 

This  time,  however,  Emmy  was 
too  sharp  for  her  stepmother ;  for 
after  Burgomaster  Welters  had 
delivered  with  the  necessary  gravity 
the  lecture  dictated  by  his  wife,  and 
Emmy  had  waited  patiently  till  he 
had  said  all  that  he  had  been  charged 
to  say,  she  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  exclaimed  laughingly, 
while  a  tear  glistened  in  her  eye, 
*  Now  tell  me  plainly  and  once  for 
all,  dear  papa,  that  you  would  gladly 
be  quit  of  your  Emmy.' 

But  that  was  too  much  for  the 
kind  heart  of  Burgomaster  Welters. 

'Heaven  forbid,  my  child!'  said 
he,  touched  and  alarmed. 

4  Well,  if  it  is  not  so,  papa — if  you 
wish  to  keep  me  a  little  longer — and 
I  wish  to  stay  a  little  longer  with 
you — then  Dr.  Berthold  may  just 
as  well  seek  for  a  wife  elsewhere.' 

This  was  too  good  logic  to  be  re- 


futed, and  the  conversation  from 
which  Mrs.  Welters  had  promised 
herself  so  much  ended  in  a  confi- 
dential chat  between  father  and 
daughter,  for  which  the  opportunity 
seldom  occurred,  and  they  talked 
chiefly  of  past  times,  in  which  the 
stepmother  had  no  share. 

In    about  half  an  hour    Emmy 
was  about  to  leave  the  room  with  a 
light  heart,  when,  with   her  hand 
already  on  the  handle  of  the  door, 
she  was  called  back  by  her  father. 
When  she  returned  to  his  chair  the 
friendly  expression  of  his  face  had 
given  place  to  one  of  timidity  and 
confusion ;   his  small  eyes  seemed 
more  and  more  concealed    by  his 
fat  cheeks,  and  the  fat  cheeks  them- 
selves had  assumed  a  higher  colour 
than   usual,  as,  rubbing  nervously 
his  little  fat  hands,  he  said  some- 
what hesitatingly  to  Emmy — 

'  Look  here,  Emmy,  if  mamma 
should  ask — that  is.  if  she  asks  me, 
you  know — I  shall  merely  say  that 
we  talked  over  the  matter  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  must  be  stated  that  I 
also  do  not  approve  of  your  deci- 
sion.    Do  you  understand  ?' 

Yes,  Emmy  understood  it  all  only 
too  well,  and  when  she  got  upstairs 
into  her  own  room  she  shed  many 
tears. 

It  was  as  if,  by  her  father's  words, 
she  at  once  comprehended  that  even 
in  him  she  neither  had  nor  would 
have  any  support  in  the  difficulties 
of  her  life,  which  seemed  to  increase 
every  day.  But  this  at  least  Emmy 
learnt  from  the  unpleasant  circum- 
stances, that  in  future  she  must  be 
more  careful  in  her  intercourse  with 
young  men,  who  naturally  could  not 
know  that  she  had  no  heart  to  give, 
and  that  any  preference  they  might 
have  for  her  was  quite  thrown  away. 
She  thought  over  all  the  gentlemen 
who  came  to  the  house,  but  in  the 
behaviour  of  none  of  them  could 
she  find  anything  suspicions,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  without  the 
greatest  conceit  on  her  part. 

Once,  however,  put  on  her  guard, 
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very  few  days  passed  before  she 
became  aware  that  the  behaviour 
of  William  de  Oraaff  towards  herself 
had  become  strange  and  inexpli- 
cable. Her  first  sensation  on  making 
this  discovery  was  a  sort  of  shiver- 
ing. 

The  aversion  which  she  had  felt  for 
him  from  the  very  first  she  had  not 
yet  wholly  overcome,  but  for  a  long 
time  he  had. taken,  or  at  least  had 
seemed  to  take,  so  little  notice  of  her, 
and  she  had  herself  so  much  to 
think  about,  that  she  had  paid  little 
attention  to  him,  and  her  thoughts 
bad  never  dwelt  upon  him  in  the 
least. 

Always  quiet  and  reserved,  he 
had  been  quieter  than  ever  the  last 
year  or  two,  and  only  now,  after  the 
proposal  of  Dr.  Berthold,  which  was 
naturally  known  in  the  family,  an 
excitement  and  restlessness  had 
come  over  him,  which  had  made 
Emmy  observant  of  him.  She  also 
thought  she  had  observed  that  his 
eyes  would  rest  long  and  searching- 
ly  on  her ;  sometimes  she  felt  these 
eyes  as  she  sat  bent  over  her  work, 
and  now  and. then  when  she  looked 
up  she  encountered  that  strange 
green  light,  which  gave  a  curious 
expression  to  the  pale  grey  eyes, 
and  left  Emmy  in  the  uncer- 
tainty whether  it  was  love  or  hatred 
which  they  expressed;  but  in  either 
case  they  made  her  shudder,  without 
her  being  able  to  account  for  the 
feeling. 

For  as  long  as  possible  she  hoped 
that  she  had  been  mistaken,  and 
that  she  should  be  spared  from  a  new 
trouble  in  connection  with  her 
family ;  but  the  hope  did  not  last 
long,  for  she  could  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  William  evidently  sought 
for  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  her 
alone. 

For  whole  weeks  she  studiously 
avoided  him,  but  at  last  her  good 
common  sense  so  far  got  the  better  of 
her  fears  that  she  began  to  see  how 
much  better  it  would  be  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  ot  saying  what  he 
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wished  to  say,  rather  than  to  em- 
bitter him  by  an  avoidance  which, 
in  the  long  run,  she  would  not  be 
able  to  keep  up.  And  yet  she  was 
alarmed  when,  one  day,  as  she  was 
sitting  as  usual  at  work  in  the 
drawing  room,  no  one  else  being 
present,  she  saw  William  come  in 
at  an  hour  which  to  him  was  very 
unusual. 

With  an  almost  involuntary 
movement,  perhaps  from  the  force 
of  habit  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
she  got  up  from  her  chair  as  if  to 
leave  the  room ;  yet,  instantly  re- 
collecting herself,  she  resumed  her 
place  as  calmly  as  possible,  although 
with  the  appearance  of  calmness  she 
could  not  help  her  heightened 
colour  or  her  heart  beating  almost 
audibly  from  her  undefined  fears. 

She  bent  lower  over  her  work  to 
conceal  her  emotion,  and  when  she 
looked  up  again,  William  was 
standing  straight  before  her,  with 
his  arms  folded,  gazing  at  her  with 
the  same  strange  expression  which 
had  so  often  disturbed  her. 

1  Pray  go  out  of  the  room,  Emmy,' 
he  said  calmly,  ( if  I  am  so  hateful 
to  you  that  you  cannot  be  alone  with 
me  ;  do  not  stay  out  of  politeness. 
I  am  not  used  to  anything  better 
from  you.' 

These  words  wounded  Emmy's 
kind  heart.  Quick  as  lightning 
the  thought  shot  through  her 
head,  '  If  my  fears  have  no  ground, 
if  I  have  avoided  him  without 
reason  all  these  weeks,  and  have 
offended  him  P  '  Strengthened  by 
this  thought,  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  an  open,  honest  expression, 
simply  saying,  '  No,  William,  it  is 
not  because  you  are  hateful  to  me 
that  I  have  avoided  you ;  I  am  sorry 
you  think  that.' 

*  Why,  then  ? ' 

A  deep  blush  spread  over  Emmy's 
face  at  the  question  to  which  her 
words  had  unintentionally  led,  and 
which  she  found  difficult  to  answer. 

*  Why,  then,  have  you  avoided 
me  P '  repeated  William,  in  a  pas* 
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sionate,  angry  voice,  when  she  hesi- 
tated to  reply. 

Now  it  was  lucky  for  Emmy  that, 
although  in  trifles  she  was  easily 
driven  out  of  the  field,  she  was 
courageous  and  inflexible  in  matters 
of  importance,  and  now  that  while 
William  addressed  her  in  so  angry 
*nd  ill-mannered  a  way,  she  re- 
overed  her  calmness  in  proportion 
.ghe  became  more  violent. 

Since  she  had  been  so  imprudent 
as  to  give  occasion  to  this  question 
she  would  answer  it  straightfor- 
wardly. 

'  If  I  have  avoided  you,  William, 
I  have  done  so  with  a  good  object, 
because  I  feared  that  things  would 
be  spoken  between  us  which  might 
lessen  our  good  understanding  as 
brother  and  sister.' 

1  So  you  have  done  me  the  honour 
of  ranking  me  amongst  your  unfor- 
tunate admirers/  he  said,  laughing 
scornfully,  and  with  the  words  again 
driving  the  blood  into  Emmy's 
cheeks. 

Here,  however,  her  patience  came 
to  an  end,  and  without  vouchsafing 
him  any  further  answer  she  laid 
down  her  work  and  got  up  to  leave 
the  room. 

But  before  she  had  gone  two 
steps  she  was  brought  back  to  her 
seat  by  William,  with  a  rough  grasp 
which  almost  gave  her  pain,  whilst 
he  exclaimed,  '  No,  by  Heaven, 
Emmy,  you  shall  not  leave  me  thus  ! 
I  will  now  know  how  I  Btand  with 
you;  I  will  know  whether  hence- 
forth I  am  to  be  your  friend  or  foe.' 

Emmy  had  sunk  back  in  the 
chair  in'  which  he  had  compelled 
her  to  sit  down.  Looking  him 
bravely  in  the  face,  whilst  a  con- 
temptuous smile  played  on  her  lips, 
she  said  calmly  and  coldly,  *  May 
I  know  what  are  the  conditions  of 
your  friendship  P ' 

His  anger  now  seemed  to  give 
way.  The  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance changed  to  deep  melancholy, 
and  his.  voice,  hitherto  loud  and 
hoarse,  took  a  softer  tone. 


*  Forgive  me,  Emmy  ;  I  am  a  fool 
to  speak  to  you  thus,  but  you  know 
how  bitterly  you  have  grieved  me, 
and  how  much  I  have  suffered 
latterly.' 

When  at  these  words  the  expres- 
sion of  Emmy's  face  became  softer, 
and  she  did  not  interrupt  him  or 
make  any  attempt  to  get  up  from 
her    chair,    he    went    on,    'Liook, 
Emmy :  as  long  as  I  can  recollect  I 
have  been  shunned  and  repelled  by 
everyone;  from  my  earliest  youth 
I  was  an  ugly  child,  caressed  by  no 
one  except  its  mother — made  much 
of  by   no    one.      The    experience 
makes  me  hard  and  bitter.     I  know 
very  well  that  I  am  not  an  agree- 
able man,  and  thus  far,  too,  not  a 
good  man  either.     There  exists  in 
my  heart  a  grudge  and  bitterness 
against  the  world,  which  began  with 
injustice  towards  me  when  I  did 
not  deserve  to  be  repelled.     I  know 
that  I  have  no  friends — that  no  one 
cares  for  me — but  this  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me  till  I  learnt  to 
know  you.     Then,  Emmy,  I  felt  for 
the  first  time  that  nature  had  used 
me  ill,  that  even  the  gift  of  making 
myself  agreeable  was  denied  to  me. 
I  observed  how  I  made  an  unfavour- 
able impression  on  you  at  our  very 
first  meeting,  and  all  the  time  since 
you  have  been  here  I  have   been 
endeavouring  to  efface  it.     .     .     . 
All  this  time  I  have  suffered   so 
much  that  I  have  almost  hated  you. 
Your  heart,  Emmy,  is  too  gentle 
and  too   good  to  understand  this 
feeling ;  but  in  my  nature  there  is 
no  middle  course.     I  must  love  or 
hate   with   all    the    strength   and 
passion  which  exists  in  me. 

4  This  conversation  will  be  decisive 
as  regards  my  whole  future  life. 
You  have  an  influence  over  me 
such  as  no  one  has  ever  possessed 
before.  If  you  could  love  me,  from 
that  hour  I  should  be  a  totally 
different  and  certainly  better 
man.  You  can  speak  the  charm- 
ed word  which  will  release  my 
soul  from  the  bad  passions  which 
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possess  it.  My  heart  longs  for  a 
heart  which  can  love  and  under- 
stand it,  for  one  being  in  this  wide 
world  who  does  not  thrust  me  away 
as  everyone  else  has  done.' 

Emmy  had  listened  patiently, 
without  any  effort  to  stop  him,  to 
what  William  said. 

The  increasing  passionateness  of 
his  words  had  produced  a  peculiar 
intimidating  effect  upon  her,  that 
paralysed  her  tongue,  and  even  sup- 
pressed the  naturalcompassion  which 
his  words  might  have  awakened. 

It  was  so  strange  to  hear  such 
passionate  language  from  him  who 
had  always  been  apparently  so  calm, 
so  quiet  and  reserved;  it  was  so 
unnatural  to  sound,  as  it  were,  the 
very  depths  of  the  heart  of  one  whose 
exterior  never  betrayed  the  slightest 
emotion. 

When  he  was  silent  Emmy  under- 
stood that  he  now  expected  an 
answer  from  her,  and  she  forced 
herself,  with  some  difficulty,  to  say 
hesitatingly,  '  I  fear,  William,  that 
you  expect  from  me  what  I  cannot 
fulfil ;  if  I  could  but  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am  that  you  have  hoped  for 
it !  Believe  me,  that  if  I  have  pre- 
pared a  disappointment  for  you,  it 
has  been  involuntarily  and  un- 
wittingly; but — ' 

'"Some  one  else  possesses  my 
heart " — say  it  more  plainly,  and 
without  going  round-about,'  broke 
in  William,  in  an  angry  tone. 

'  That  is  a  matter  which  does  not 
concern  you,  William,'  said  Emmy 
coolly;  '  that  is  not  a  point  on  which 
I  am  accountable  to  you,  or  respect- 
ing which  you  have  any  right  to 
enquire.  Let  it  be  enough  for  you 
that  I  cannot  be  to  you  what  you 
wish.* 

'  Then  it  is  always  that  accursed 
beggar  Eversberg  who  stands  in 
my  way ! '  exclaimed  William,  burst- 
ing out  into  a  strong  emotion,  whilst 
his  fist  came  down  upon  the  table 
with  a  hard  blow. 

But  Emmy's  calmness  and  gentle- 
ness were  now  exhausted  at  this 


abuse  of  Bruno;  she  started  up 
from  her  chair,  and  with  flashing 
eyes  she  cried  out : 

'  You  may  call  Bruno  a  beggar ; 
but  no  one  can  know  him  to  be 
otherwise  than  good  and  noble,  and 
that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
you,  William ! ' 

'  No,  Emmy ;  I  am  not  good,  and 
sooner  or  later  you  will  find  that 
1  am  not  noble.  You  have  dis- 
dained my  love;  well,  then,  from 
this  time  forth  look  upon  me  as 
your  enemy;  as  long  as  I  live 
I  will  remember  this  hour,  and  I 
swear  that  some  time  or  other  I  will 
have  my  revenge  on  you.  Years 
may  pass  before  I  can  obtain  my 
revenge ;  but  if  you  think  I  shall 
give  it  up,  you  will  be  mistaken. 
When  the  day  comes  for  you  to  be 
so  wretched  and  unfortunate  that 
no  one  in  the  world  is  able  to  help 
you,  then  think  of  this  hour.' 

'You  are  a  bad  man,  William, 
and  I  believe  you  are  capable  of 
anything,  but  I  do  not  fear  you. 
If  man  cannot  protect  me  from  you, 
God  will.  The  hate  which  dwells 
in  a  heart  like  yours  is  more 
welcome  to  me  than  your  love.  I 
defy  your  vengeance,  and  I  laugh 
at  your  hate.' 

'  Very  well,  Emmy ;  but  do  not 
forget  that  he  who  has  the  last  laugh 
has  the  best  laugh,'  said  William, 
with  a  false  expression  on  his  lips, 
as  he  left  the  room ;  and  Emmy  re- 
mained behind  in  deep  emotion. 

She  could  not  disguise  from  her- 
self that  she  had  done  wrong  in 
being  so  much  carried  away  by  her 
anger,  and  thereby  embittering 
William,  whilst  kind  words  might 
have  had  an  opposite  effect  upon 
him. 

She  determined,  however,  to 
speak  once  more  to  him  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  as  far  as  possible  to  disarm 
him  by  conciliatory  expressions ; 
but,  to  her  great  disappointment,  the 
opportunity  never  presented  itself; 
as  she  had  before  avoided  him,  he 
now  avoided  her. 
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As  far  as  regarded  his  attitude 
and  behaviour,  Emmy  might  have 
imagined  to  herself  that  the  whole 
scene  between  them  had  been  a 
dream,  and  it  did  seem  to  her  exactly 
like  a  dream  when  she  saw  him  in 
the  evenings  sitting  in  silence  among 
them  all  with  a  book  before  him, 
just  as  he  used  to  do  in  former 
years. 

Frequently  Emmy  thought  that 
it  was  Bimply  folly  to  attach  so 
much  importance  to  William's 
words,  evidently  spoken  in  anger ; 
but  now  and  then,  when  she 
looked  up  unexpectedly  and  met 
his  gaze,  she  could  not  but  observe 
with  a  cold  shiver  the  strange  green 
light  which  flashed  from  his  eyes, 
and  gave  to  them  an  expression  of 
glowing  hatred. 

But  Emmy  had  not  much  oppor- 
tunity of  thinking  this  over,  for 
shortly  after  the  above  dialogue  with 
William,  Burgomaster  Welters  be- 
came ill,  and  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards, as  I  have  already  stated. 

This  also  was  a  great  blow  to 
Emmy.    Although  from  her  long 


absence  from  her  home,  and  the 
insignificant  part  which  Burgo- 
master Welters  filled  in  his  own 
house,  he  might  not  indeed  have 
occupied  a  very  prominent  place  in 
his  daughter's  thoughts,  yet  she 
had  never  experienced  anything 
but  kindness  from  him,  and  she 
deeply  felt  his  death  as  a  severance 
of  the  only  tie  which  bound  her  to 
the  family  in  which,  after  his  death, 
she  had  hardly  any  more  right  than 
a  stranger. 

Matters  stood  thus  with  regard  to 
Emmy  Welters  when,  three  months 
after  her  father's  death,  I  again  con- 
duct you  into  the  family  circle,  and  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
her  position  could  not  be  called  an 
enviable  one  in  any  respect,  and  that 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  cheerfulness 
and  lightheartedness  which  cha- 
racterised her  on  our  first  acquaint- 
ance have  vanished.  And  now, 
after  this  necessary  retrospect  into 
past  years,  I  will  resume  the  broken 
thread  of  my  narrative. 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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SIR  SAMUEL  ROMILLY,  with 
very  good  reason,  for  a  large  part 
of  his  life  looked  forward  to  being 
Lord  Chancellor.  But  though  men 
who  never  evened  themselves  (pardon 
the  expressive  Scotticism)  to  that 
great  place  have  reached  it  and  filled 
it  decently,  the  great  man  who  would 
have  filled  it  nobly  never  reached  it. 
Yet  anticipating  what  was  never 
to  be  (as  each  of  ns  has  done  many 
times),  he  wrote  out  some  sketch 
of  what  he  would  do  when  he  became 
Chancellor :  set  forth  the  principles 
on  which  he  intended  to  act.  The 
following  lines  stand  in  this  sketch : 
very  startling  to  many  when  they 
were  written  for  the  boldness  and 
novelty  of  the  idea : 

'  Invariably  to  appoint  to  offices 
the  men  who  are  most  fit  to  fill  them : 
to  do  this  in  every  profession,  and  in 
every  department  of  the  State.9 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  this 
should  need  to  be  said.  Might  it  not 
have  been  taken  for  granted  ?  For 
it  amounts  to  this  :  *  I  will  always 
use  a  knife  when  I  want  to  cut :  a 
saw  when  I  want  to  saw :  a  spade 
when  I  want  to  dig.' 

Sir  Samuel,  thus  resolving,  plainly 
regarded  preferment  as  duty.  The 
thing  he  had  mainly  in  view  was 
that  the  place  be  well  filled,  the 
work  well  done. 

The  first  Napoleon,  again,  re- 
garded preferment  as  privilege.  It 
was  something  to  be  got,  and  en- 
joyed. No  doubt,  duty  went  with 
it.  But  the  thing  he  had  mainly  in 
view  was  to  stimulate  the  com- 
petitors, and  to  keep  them  hopeful, 
and  assured  that  they  would  have 
fair  play.  Yet  his  rule  for  the  ap- 
pointment to  offices  would  result  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  rule  of  Sir 
Samuel.  It  was  *  La  carriere  ouverte 
aux  talens.'  Strange,  too,  that  this 
should  need  to  bo  said :  which  comes 


to  The  tools  to  him  thai  can  use 
them. 

Of  course,  everybody  knows  how 
much  it  needed  to  be  said :  and  how 
strange  it  would  sound  in  many 
ears.  In  my  youth,  I  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  aristocratic  folk. 
It  was  very  interesting  to  remark 
the  cool  way  in  which  they  just  took 
it  for  granted,  as  plainly  axiomatic, 
that  any  good  things  going  should 
go  to  them.  The  privileged  class 
was  to  get  all  preferment,  all  places 
of  credit  and  profit,  without  the 
smallest  consideration  whether  de- 
served or  not.  You  were  a  Radical 
(a  term  of  vague  but  crushing  con- 
demnation) if  you  ventured  to  suggest 
the  Republican  and  levelling  theory 
that  fitness  was  ever  to  be  thought 
of.  These  refined  and  serene  in- 
telligences would  have  been  horrified 
above  measure  by  the  mention  of 
that  strange  rale  laid  down  for  his 
own  guidance  by  Romilly.  And 
indeed  he  was  a  very  advanced 
politician.  Lower  down,  too,  such  a 
thing  has  been  known  as  that  an 
office  has  been  conferred  on  a  man, 
not  because  the  man  was  fit  for  the 
duty,  but  because  it  would  be  very 
convenient  for  himself  that  he  should 
get  it.  The  case  in  point  here  is 
the  well  known  election  at  which 
the  successful  cry  was,  *  Vote  for 
Bung  for  Beadle  :  a  wife  and  eight 
small  children.'  Poor  fellow  (that 
is),  he  needs  the  pay :  doing  the 
work  is  a  secondary  matter.  Or, 
as  for  the  work,  the  idea  may  have 
been  latently  present  which  George 
II.  put  in  words :  '  Any  roan  in 
England  is  fit  for  any  place  he  can 
get.' 

Now  the  idea  which  is  at  the 
foundation  of  the  system  of  selection 
by  Competitive  Examination  is  an 
excellent  one.  I  do  not  ask,  nor 
care,  whether  the  system  took  its 
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rise  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
dispensers  of  preferment  to  be  free 
of  worry,  solicitation,  and  the  trouble 
of  making  a  choice,  or  not.  But 
the  idea  is  JDetur  digniori.  Let  the 
fittest  man  have  it.  If  the  son  of  a 
baronet  and  the  son  of  a  butcher 
each  want  the  same  thing,  let  ge- 
nealogy count  for  nothing,  but 
merit  decide.  It  is  a  great  thing 
that  it  has  come  to  this  at  last. 
And  to  a  man  brought  up  in  certain 
rural  tracts  whether  of  Scotland  or 
of  England,  it  is  a  very  strange  and 
wonderful  thing. 

Thus  both  parties  will  be  well 
served.  The  Government,  repre- 
senting the  Nation,  gets  the  best 
man  for  its  work :  which  is  what  it 
wants  and  ought  to  have.  And  the 
best  man  gets  the  prize  of  place  and 
pay :  which  is  what  he  wants  and 
ought  to  have. 

The  end  desired  by  the  Govern- 
menfc  is  indeed  not  identical  with 
that  desired  by  the  candidate  for 
Government  employment.  Strictly, 
all  the  Government  wants  is  to  find 
a  man  who  will  do  its  work  well : 
diligently,  honestly,  wisely,  not 
making  a  fool  of  himself  or  of  his 
employers.  Except  from  regard  to 
abstract  justice,  Government  need 
not  care  about  giving  fair  play  to  all 
competitors.  If  from  a  narrow  field 
it  can  get  all  it  wants,  the  narrow 
field  is  enough  for  it.  Mr.  Helps, 
in  his  interesting  Thoughts  upon 
Governinentylooks  at  the  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is 
natural  that  he  should.  He  puts 
aside  all  considerations  but  the  con- 
sideration how  to  get  a  fit  man  ;  if 
possible,  the  fittest  man.  Com- 
petitors, on  the  other  hand,  desire 
to  be  assured  that  they  shall  have 
a  fair  chance.  They  can  have  no 
heart  to  work  hard  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  competition,  whose 
prizes  are  already  destined  to  some 
favourite:  or  even  to  some  deserving 
person  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
patron,  is  safe  to  do  the  work  ju- 
diciously and  respectably.  Still,  in 
these  days,  beyond  the  first  end  of 


getting  a  good  man,  the  Govern- 
ment must  hold  in  view  the  satis- 
fying a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion that  all  shall  have  a  fair  and 
equal  chance  for  the  good  things 
going. 

For  this  end,  for  all  ends,  what 
at  first  glance  fairer  than  to  bring 
all  competitors  before  as,  and  exa- 
mine them  as  to  their  qualifications: 
place  them  first  second  third  and  so 
to  hundredth :    and  give    the  best 
thing  to  the  first  man  and  the  second 
best  to  the  second  ?  Thus  there  will 
be  no  more  jobbery.     There  will 
be  no  more  giving  all    the    good 
things  to    aristocrats  whether    in 
rank  or  in  money,  because  they  have 
already  got  so  much  more  than  they 
deserve  that  they  think  they  should 
have  all  the  rest.     ^Neither  will  a 
member  of  parliament  be  able    to 
stick   a    dishonest    drunkard    into 
a  place  of  trust  because    he   was 
helpful  in  the  last  canvass.     And 
where  some  little  snob  of  a  shop- 
keeper   is    the    biggest    man    the 
member  can  get  to  do  his  work  out 
of   a  constituency  all  whose   edu- 
cated folk  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with    their  member,   jobbery   will 
ever  appear  in  the  most  offensive 
form  of  all.     The  undeserved  pro- 
motion of  snobs,  because  they  are 
snobs,  is  just  as  offensive  as  the  un- 
deserved promotion   of  aristocrats 
because  they  are  aristocrats.     The 
relative  of  the  apothecary  or   the 
tailor  should  have  an  equal  chance 
with  the  relative  of  the  squire  :  but 
the  relative  of  the   squire  should 
also  have  an  equal  chance  with  the 
relative   of  the  apothecary  or  the 
tailor.     All  should  be  equal  in  the 
eve  of  the  Government,  representing 
the  nation.     But  in  some  localities 
privilege  has   not  by  any   means 
ceased:  it  has  merely  been  trans- 
ferred.   What  used  to  be  the  privi- 
leged  class  is  on  the  tread-mill: 
and     Sansculottism    is    riding   in 
chariots.    Now,  this  plan  of  com- 
petitive examination  will  make  an 
end  of  all  that,  at  least  in  one  not 
inconsiderable  sphere. 
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But  then  comes  the  great  ques- 
tion, How  to  provide  a  test,  which 
-will  find  the  best  man  ?  For  it  is 
a  complex  question,  which  is  the 
best  man.  In  a  horse-race,  the 
question  is  brought  to  a  point :  it  is 
simply  which  is  the  swiftest.  All 
other  qualifications  are  put  aside. 
So  the  question  is  easily  decided. 
It  would  be  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult thing  to  decide  the  question, 
which  horse  you  would  choose  to 
do  your  work,  which  horse  you 
would  buy. 

The  difficulty  one  feels  as  to  the 
present  system  of  competitive  ex- 
amination is  not  as  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. We,  outsiders,  neither  re- 
lated to  the  peer  nor  to  the  tailor,  cor- 
dially approve  the  end  proposed. 
But  there  seems  great  doubt  as  to  the 
means  employed  to  reach  the  end. 
Does  competitive  examination  find 
the  best  man,  the  best  men  ?  Does 
it  test  candidates  in  anything  more 
than  a  small  section  of  their  nature 
and  character  ?  Is  not  the  bigger 
section  of  these  which  competitive 
examination  does  not  test,  the  more 
important  by  far  ? 

The  present  system,  roughly  yet 
not  unfairly  speaking,  tests  know- 
ledge got  into  the  memory  for  the 
time.  And  this  tests  industry, 
perseverance,  general  intelligence, 
eagerness  to  get  what  is  to  be  given. 
If  a  boy  or  a  lad  pass  a  good 
examination,  this  is  proof  he  can- 
not be  a  mere  blockhead.  Ser- 
viceable talent  may  be  inferred  (in 
the  young)  from  cleverness  in  any- 
thing. Then,  special  talent  is  not 
developed.  A  boy  good  at  one 
thing  is  good  at  everything.  A 
boy  at  the  head  of  one  class  is  at 
the  head  of  ail.  A  few  years  later, 
the  lad  at  the  University  is  a  great 
mathematician  but  a  poor  classic, 
or  the  reverse.  Tefc  it  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, frankly,  that  the  present 
system  excludes  the  fatuous,  how- 
ever well-connected.  It  secures  a 
considerable  measure  of  capacity 
and    sharpness :    likewise    of    in- 


dustry.   And  these  are  all  good  in 
their  way. 

But  there  are  important  things 
the  present  system  does  not  test, 
does  not  secure. 

For  example,  a  successful  com- 
petition man  may  be  a  very  vulgar 
fellow.  Probably  we  have  all  been 
witnesses  of  sad  falling-off  in  this 
respect,  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
old  way.  It  does  not  follow  that 
this  falling-off  is  to  be  permanent, 
Things  may  right  themselves.  And 
I  do  not  say  this  in  the  interest  of 
the  gentlemanly  young  fellows  who 
are  beaten  in  the  competition.  It 
serves  them  right.  If  they  cannot 
hold  their  place  against  men  whom 
they  would  socially  despise,  by  all 
means  let  them  go  to  the  wall.  By 
and  bye  they  will  recover  from  their 
consternation,  find  the  world  not 
turned  upside-down,  work  hard, 
and  regain^their  lost  position. 

Let  the  gravity  of  this  dissertation 
be  relieved  by  a  true  story.  In  old 
days,  the  magistrates  of  a  certain 
Scotch  city  were  always  men  of 
good  social  position :  however  other- 
wise defective.  The  old  Reform 
Bill  came :  the  choice  was  in  other 
hands,  the  old  gentlemanly  magis- 
trates were  kicked  out,  and  a  new 
set  put  in.  The  new  set  were  a 
rough  body.  The  Sunday  after 
their  installation,  according  to 
Scotch  fashion,  they  appeared  in 
church,  in  their  official  seats,  filled 
with  new-blown  dignity.  The 
officiating  clergyman,  a  quaint  old 
man  and  a  vehement  Tory,  regarded 
them  with  contemptuous  eyes- 
throughout  the  service.  At  length 
the  time  came  when  the  Intercessory 
Prayers  are  offered :  which  (like 
the  other  prayers)  are  in  Scotland 
expressed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
minister.  On  the  present  occasion, 
the  portion  bearing  on  the  magis- 
tracy was  briefly  but  significantly 
set  forth : 

'  Lord,  have  mercy  on  the  Magis- 
trates of  Drumsleekie,  such  as  they 
are.     Make  them  wiser  and  better.' 
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The  indignation  of  the  worthy 
men  was  extreme.  On  retiring  to 
their  waiting-room,  they  took  coun- 
sel together:  and  finally  sent  an 
officer  to  the  vestry,  to  present  the 
Lord  Provost's  compliments  to  Dr. 
Sharpe,  and  enquire  what  he  meant 
by  praying  for  the  magistrates  in 
such  a  fashion.  Vain  was  the  con- 
flict between  the  good  magistrates 
and  the  dauntless  preacher.  The 
reply  was  instant :  was  short.  '  Dr. 
Sharpe's  compliments  to  the  Lord 
Provost ;  and  he  is  very  sorry  to 
find  his  prayer  has  not  been  an- 
swered ! '  The  magistrates  felt  no 
relief  was  to  be  had,  and  departed 
each  to  his  own  dwelling. 

Things  gradually  mended,  through 
the  process  termed  Re-action.  And 
the  extremest  Tory  would  confess 
that  in  a  few  years  the  reformed 
magistrates  of  Drumsleekie  came 
to  be  exactly  as  were*  the  unre- 
formed. 

So  it  may  come  to  be,  in  the 
results  of  competitive  examination. 
Meanwhile,  possibly  the  reader  has 
beheld  men,  more  than  one  or  two, 
who  stood  high  on  the  list,  but  with 
whom  he  would  not  willingly  have 
had  anything  to  do  which  he  could 
help.  Possibly,  too,  these  men 
had  not  in  them  the  element 
of  improveability.  They  would 
never  observe,  nor  pick-up ;  as 
many  do.  And  thero  are  cases  in 
which  you  have  been  made  to  feci 
that  beyond  rudeness,  and  unplea- 
sant manners,  there  was  a  lower 
standard  of  feeling  as  to  what  is 
fair  and  honourable.  There  was  the 
moral  sense,  as  well  as  the  sharp- 
ness, of  the  Old  Bailey.  There  was 
the  disagreeable  tendency  to  con- 
tradict :  to  rake  up  sore  subjects  in 
conversation :  to  get  into  a  rage  in 
argument,  and  howl :  to  tell  an 
opponent  broadly  he  was  a  fool, 
instead  of  remotely  conveying  the 
same  essential  idea.  More,  there 
were  little  tricks,  and  shabbinesses : 
a  disposition  to  take  unfair  advan- 
tage, in  bargaining  and  in  reason- 


ing.    All  these  things  are  too  con- 
genial to  human  nature  :   but  there 
is  a  training  that  prunes  them  off, 
both  as  concerns  a  man    and  his 
children  and  grandchildren.      Now, 
if  you,  being  in  a  public  office,  mast 
live  much  with  your  fellows  there, 
a  great  deal  in  the  happiness  of 
your  life  depends  on  your  being  in 
cordial    relations  with  them :    on 
your  being  always  ready  to  oblige 
and  help  each  other ;  and  that  in  a 
hundred  little  ways,  which  if  a  man 
do  not  instinctively  observe,   you 
need  not  think  of  pointing-    them 
out  to  him.     Aye,  the  difference  is 
great,  between  being  bound   to  act 
a  good  deal  in  concert  with  a  man 
with  whom  you  are  in  kindly  sym- 
pathy, and  with  a  man  as  to  whom 
feeling  and  co-operation  and  every- 
thing are  out  of  joint.     And   the 
most  contemptible  creature,  though 
powerless  to  help,  may  be  powerful 
to  hinder.     When  body  and   spirit 
are   worn-out,    a  wretched    insect 
is  quite  equal  to  providing  you  with 
a  sleepless  night.     And  there  are 
vicious  human  vermin. 

This,  however,  is  coming  to  the 
next  thing  which  was  to  be  men- 
tioned, infinitely  important,  yet  not 
capable  of  being  tested  by  any  ex- 
amination. This  is  the  whole  matter 
of  Temper.     Precious    beyond    all 
statement  is  a  sweet-natured  man ! 
And  the  different  kinds  of  ill- temper 
are  many :    but  all   horribly  dis- 
agreeable to  have  anything  to   do 
with.     It  is  as  when,  amid  Alpine 
chalets,  you  are  bitten  severely  by 
some  hateful  parasite,   you   think 
this  is  the  very  worst  of  all  bites. 
But  in  a  little,  a  totally  different 
form  of  unendurable  sensation  is 
experienced :     another   bite :    and 
this    seems    worse    than   the  one 
which  went  before.    Even  so,  when 
forced  to  have  dealings  with  a  can- 
tankerous fool,  you  think  life  would 
be  tolerable  if  you  could  but  be 
made  sure  of  never  seeing  a  can- 
tankerous fool  any  more,    nut  next 
day,  you  have  to  deal  with  a  crot* 
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chety,  self-sufficient,  positive  per- 
son, whose  vocation  in  this  life  is 
not  by  any  means  to  do  his  own 
dnty  (which  indeed  is  done  very 
lamely),  but  to  find  fault  with  the 
way  in  which  other  men  do  theirs  : 
and   it  becomes  a  grave  question 
-whether  he  be  not  as  irritative  as 
the  cantankerous  fool.     Then  there 
is  the  kind  of  being  who  in  Scot- 
land is  called  a  thrawn  person :  a 
mixture  of  perversity,  pettedness, 
pettiness,  and  sulkiness,  all  fused 
in  self-sufficiency.    In  this  case,  you 
never  can  know  beforehand  how  the 
individual  will  act  in  any  given 
juncture :  except,  indeed,  that  you 
may  be  sure  he  will  do  anything 
but  what  is  right  and  pleasant.   He 
will  (so  to  speak)  lie  down  in  the 
shafts  :  he  will  kick  out  viciously  : 
he  will  abide  in  sulky  silence  for 
days  together,  you  not  able  for  your 
life  to  find  out  what  he  has  taken 
the  pet  at.     And  to  deal  with  ill- 
tempered,  wrong-headed  persons  is 
not  only  disagreeable:  it  tends  to 
be  degrading.    You  are  constrained 
to   use   various  unworthy  arts   to 
keep  the  creature  in  working  trim: 
to  keep  him  sweet,  if  the  hateful 
phrase  be  permitted.    You  affect  a 
deference  you  do    not  feel :    you 
listen  to  his   idiotic  reasons  with 
seeming  respect:  you  smile  at  his 
vulgar  joke 8  :  you  shake  your  head 
in  apparent  sympathy  with  his  un- 
worthy suspicions  of  better  men : 
you  seek  (in  brief)  to  drive  the  pig 
according  to  its  nature,  being  well 
aware  that  thus  only  will  the  pig 
be  induced  to  progress  at  all.     But 
let  us  not  get  angry  :  these  reflec- 
tions are  painful,  and  they  may  go. 
All  I  say  is,  that  the  fact  a  man 
has  passed  ever  so  good  an  exami- 
nation   in    Latin  and  Greek  and 
Mathematics  and  History,  gives  not 
the  least  assurance  that  he   may 
not  be  all  that  has  been  said  and 
more.     Yon  have  known  men  in 
various    places    in  life,  who  have 
been  set  in  these  places  for  their 
possession  of  unquestioned  abilities 
and  attainments,  who  yet  are  de- 


tested by  those  under  them  and 
around  them,  for  their  pig-headed- 
noss,  cantankerousness,  and  general 
thrawn-ness.  There  is  a  Scotch 
word,  cat-witted,  which  expresses 
all  these,  and  describes  some  men 
whom  most  of  us  are  acquainted 
with. 

Readiness  to  oblige,  in  ways  great 
and  lesser,  is  part  of  temper,  and 
need  not  be  farther  spoken  of. 
Still,  one  knows  what  it  is  to  ask  a 
favour  of  the  genial  gentleman,  who 
instantly  agrees,  and  thanks  you  for 
giving  him  a  chance  of  helping  you : 
from  whom  you  depart,  thinking 
better  of  human  nature.  And  one 
knows,  too,  what  it  is  to  ask  a  favour 
of  the  sullen  boor,  who  even  if  he 
does  not  refuse  it,  consents  in  so 
churlish  and  ungracious  fashion  that 
yon  leave  him,  humiliated  and  irri- 
tated and  wishing  to  goodness  that 
you  did  not  need  to  take  what  was 
so  offensively  given.  But  there  is 
another  matter,  not  tested  by  any 
examination,  which  is  different  from 
a  sweet  temper,  though  it  comes  of 
the  same  characteristics  which  make 
a  sweet  temper.  This  is  practical 
tact.  Yon  know  the  man  who  always 
says  the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong 
time  :  who,  from  obtuseness  of  na- 
ture, goes  on  through  life,  treading 
heavily  though  quite  unconsciously 
on  every  one's  sensitive  toes :  who, 
at  a  critical  time,  suggests  the  con- 
sideration which  makes  sure  that 
the  thing  shall  not  be  done  which 
he*  is  anxious  to  get  done :  who  in 
the  presence  of  ladies,  quite  inno- 
cently says  something  which  makes 
them  not  know  where  to  look :  who 
kindly  recalls  to  your  remembrance 
the  occasion  on  which  you  made  a 
fool  of  yourself;  and  the  like. 
There  are  those  who  if  they  rub 
people  the  wrong  way^know  quite 
well  what  they  are  about:  they 
belong  to  a  different  order.  Here 
it  may  suffice  to  say  that  great 
power  of  memory  often  goes  with 
great  want  of  common  sense  and 
discernment  of  what  is  fitting  at 
the  time  and  place. 
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To  stun  the  matter  up.  A  can- 
tankerous pedant,  ungentleman- 
like,  wrong-beaded,  disobliging, 
and  void  of  tact,  may  stand  high  in 
a  competitive  examination,  such  as 
competitive  examinations  are  in' 
these  days.  Surely,  then,  a  com- 
petitive examination  is  bnt  an  im- 
perfect means  of  finding  the  fittest 
man  for  practical  work,  for  making 
work  go  smoothly,  for  living  plea- 
santly with  his  fellow-creatures. 
We  all  desire  to  give  the  tools  to 
him  that  can  use  them :  but  most 
imperfectly,  by  such  means,  can  we 
discover  whether  or  not  a  man  be 
fit  to  use  the  tools.  Let  Mr.  Helps 
say  this  in  better  words  than  mine : 

'You  wish  to  ascertain  that  a 
man  will  be  zealous,  faithful,  true, 
reticent,  cautious,  and  capable  of 
dealing  rapidly  with  current  busi- 
ness ;  and  also,  as  he  advances  in 
office,  of  taking  a  certain  amount 
of  responsibility  on  himself.  You 
think  that  you  have  accomplished 
this  end  by  ascertaining  that  he 
can  construe  Latin,  and  has  been 
crammed  with  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  history,  which  facts, 
having  been  devoured  rather  than 
digested,  stand  very  little  chance 
of  being  well  used  by  him  for  the 
future,  and  will  probably  be  entirely 
forgotten. 

*  As  a  humorous  person  I  know 
is  wont  to  say,  "  If  you  were  to  try 
the  candidates  in  whist,  there  might 
be  a  chance  of  discerning  whether 
they  would  be  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  real  business  of  the 
world." ' 

Now,  in  what  has  been  said,  I 
am  not  covertly  pressing  a  party 
view.  It  is  not  said  in  the  interest 
of  gentlemanly  blockheads  or  scape- 
graces, who  under  the  competitive 
system  would  be  beaten  by  the 
cantankerous,  vulgar,  disobliging 
man :  to  the  great  disgust  of  their 
aunts,  who  exclaim  '  Dreadful ! 
There  Brown,  the  Grocer's  son,  has 
beaten  Charley  Fitzgerald,  who 
dances  so  well,  and  is  such  a  gentle- 


manly young  fellow ! '      Other  re- 
flections will  follow,  to   the  effect 
that  the  world  is  coming1  to  an  end, 
and  that  our  institutions  are  being 
Americanised.     There    ought    cer- 
tainly to  be  a  test  examination,  to 
make  sure  that  a  man    can   spell, 
and  do  simple  sums,  which  many  a 
young  fellow  cannot,  who    dances 
admirably,  and  has  a  command  of 
small-talk.     It  is  essential    to  the 
public  service,  that  public  servants 
should  be  certified   as  possessing 
the  elements  of  a  decent  education. 
And  the  thing  which  has    greatly 
tended    to    confirm    and     extend 
competitive  examination  is,  that  it 
is  quite  plain  that  some  noisy  oppo- 
nents of  it  are  in  fact  eager  to  get 
back    that    system    of    patronage 
which  stuck  into  employment  their 
incapable  selves,  and  would  stick 
into    employment    their    incapable 
relatives  and  dependents.  It  is  very 
natural  to  decry  the  system  under 
which  you  know  that  you  and  yours 
would  have  no  chance.     And  verv 
natural  to  cry  up  the  system  under 
which  you  and  yours  have  flourished 
far  beyond  your  respective  merits. 

There  seems  little  weight  in  the 
argument  that  promotion  by  com- 
petitive    examination    encourages 
education.     Take  the  case  of  the 
young  persons  who  are  being  edu- 
cated.    The  direct  tendency  of  the 
system  is  to  make  such  eager  to 
cram  up  just  what  will  enable  them 
to  pass  the  examination  well,  to  the 
neglect    of   general    culture.      All 
their  energies  will  go  in  one  direc- 
tion.    The  disposition  in  these  days 
is  already  too  strong  to  slight  that 
training  which    will  not  speedily 
prove  itself  of  money  value.    Surely 
this  disposition  is    not  worthy  of 
encouragement.      Yet  selection  by 
competitive  examination  encourages 
it  in  the  strongest  way. 

Take  the  case  of  the  schoolmaster. 
He,  too,  must  devote  himself  to 
cramming  his  pupils  with  that 
knowledge  which  the  examination 
is  to  test.  He  cannot  afford  to  spend 
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time  and  strength  on  training  whose 
results  will  count  for  nothing  in 
that.     The   examination  fixes   the 
point  to  which  all  his  energies  must 
tend.      Is    that   the    highest    and 
worthiest?     Then  the  advertising 
and  parading  the  number  of  pupils 
lie  has  passed  successfully,  has  in  it 
something  very  degrading  and  ab- 
horrent.    It   has  no    effect  unless 
with  a  very  ignorant,  stupid,  and 
coarse-grained  class.    And  it  brings 
a  man,  morally,  a  long  way  down- 
hill, when  he  makes  up  his  mind 
that  he  is  to  live  and   thrive  by 
appealing    to  the  ignorance,   stu- 
pidity, and  vulgarity  of  such.    Few 
things   do   more  to   debauch    the 
moral  sense,  than  to  use,  with  suc- 
cess, what   you   know  to  be  un- 
worthy arts  and  means.    That  such 
means  and  arts  can  be  used  with 
success,  is  certain.  And  when  a  man 
who  flourishes  by  their  use  looks 


another  in  the  face  who  (he  knows) 
understands  matters,  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  is  ever  with  the  peculiar 
expression  of  a  detected  pickpocket. 
What  better  way,  the  reader  may 
enquire,  have  you  to  suggest,  for 
discovering  and  promoting  the  able 
and  the  deserving  ?  Really  I  can- 
not answer  the  question.  That  is 
for  wise  men  to  find  out,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  being 
in  opposition,  was  keenly  criticising 
some  measure  proposed  by  the 
Government.  Whereupon  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  demanded 
of  Sir  Robert  in  what  fashion  he 
would  do  the  thing  himself.  But 
Sir  Robert's  answer  was,  '  Put  me 
in  power,  and  I  will  tell  you  that.' 
All  I  have  undertaken  to  maintain 
is  that  competitive  examination,  as 
at  present  conducted,  is  a  very  im- 
perfect means  of  attaining  a  very 
desirable  end. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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FROM  CAIRO   TO   ATHENS. 
By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 


LETTER  I. 

AMONG  other  introductions,  we 
two  Englishwomen  had  brought 
a  letter  to  a  certain  Turkish  princess 
at  Cairo,  widow  of  a  pasha,  and 
reputed  to  be  a  beautiful,  amiable, 
and  agreeable  lady.  The  presenta- 
tion of  this  missive  required  some 
little  formality,  but  after  one  or  two 
interviews  between  our  dragoman 
and  her  royal  highness's  chief  of 
the  household,  all  was  arranged ; 
and  one  sultry  afternoon  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  gate  of  the  palace. 
Two  very  smart  negroes,  dressed  in 
black  frock  coats  and  trousers,  re- 
ceived us  with  stately  politeness. 
We  were  led  through  a  garden  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  where  several 
women- servants  received  us,  and 
the  men  retired.  These  women,  at 
a  first  glance,  might  have  been 
taken  for  English  maids-of-all-work, 
but,  on  closer  inspection,  their  olive 
complexions  and  features  betrayed 
an  Oriental  nationality.  They  were, 
in  fact,  Circassian  slaves. 

On  the  terrace  sat  a  very  ugly 
old  duenna  smoking  a  long  pipe. 
We  bowed  to  each  other,  and  she 
rose,  with  some  difficulty,  to  ac- 
company us  to  the  reception-room, 
a  long  apartment  that  made  us 
fancy  we  were  in  a  fashionable 
English  lodging-house.  Excepting 
a  few  knick-knacks,  all  the  furniture 
had  come  from  Paris  or  London, 
and  was  in  very  bad  taste  indeed. 
The  old  lady  motioned  us  to  sit 
down ;  pipes  were  presented  to  us, 
which  we  refused  with  all  the  gra- 
cionsness  attainable ;  then  followed 
a  long  pause,  during  which  our 
companion  continued  to  puff  away 
and  stare  hard  without  a  word. 

Then  the  princess  entered.  She 
was  tall  and  slender  and  very 
handsome,  with  a  pearly  skin,  deli- 
cately cut  features,  and  black  hair 
and  eyes.    Her  dress  was  simply 


perfect — ample,  flowing",  easy,,  of  soft 
noiseless  lustrous  silk,  the  precise 
hue  of  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe.  It  was  something  be- 
tween an  asphodel  blossom  and  the 
palest  pink  coral,  and  yet  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  approach  ii 
at  all  nearly.  Around  her  head  was 
wound  a  little  turban  of  delicate 
coloured  gauze,  fastened,  over  the 
forehead  with  a  jewel. 

Now  I  am  sorry  to  confess  thai 
this  graceful  and  imposing1  creature 
was  such  an  inveterate  smoker  thit 
it  seemed  the  sole  business  of  tiro  ] 
or  three  of  her  slave-girls  to  supply 
her  wants.     During  the  two  horns 
that  we  were  honoured  -with  he:  i 
presence,  one  of  these  automaton- 
like  figures  would  come   in  about 
every  six  or  seven  minutes  unsum- 
moned,  and  hand  each  of  the  ladies 
a  cigarette.     Anything    more  13k 
machinery  could  not  be  oonceivai  | 
There  was  no  salutation  on  the  part 
of  the  servant,  no  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  the  mistress.     The 
cigarettes  came  and  went,  and  that  , 
was  all. 

Meantime  our  hostess  had  sent 
for  the  French  governess  of  her 
little  adopted  daughter  Gilpar6to 
act  as  interpreter,  and  soon  the 
governess  and  her  young  pupil  ap- 
peared. Coffee  was  handed  to  us  io 
little  jewelled  cups,  the  French  lady  ' 
made  something  like  sociability 
possible,  and  wo  were  asked  if  we  J 
should  like  some  music  and  dancing.    ( 

Of  course  the  proposal  was  ac-  j, 
cepted  joyfully.  '  You  will  be  much  ' 
amused,'  said  the  French  governess 
to  me ;  '  the  Turkish  national  airs  | 
are  so  naive,  and  the  princess  has 
among  her  young  slaves  some  really  I 
fine  voices.' 

'We  do  not  realise  at  home/ 1 
said,  *  that  slavery  still  exists  in  the 
East.' 

'  Oh,  but  what  kind  of  slavery  ? 
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These  girls  are  happier  than  are 
cooks  and  housemaids  at  home. 
The  princess  is  like  a  mother  to 
them.  Some  she  marries  off  and 
provides  with  a  dowry ;  to  all  she 
is  kindness  itself.  They  have  no 
cares — think  of  that ! ' 

Not  being  able  to  argue  the  point 
from  her  tvlola,  I  was  silent.     I 
coald  readily  believe  that  our  hos- 
tess would  be  good   and   kind  to 
everybody   and  everything    under 
her    care,   but    the    thought    was 
uppermost  in  my  mind  how  diffe- 
rently such  goodness  and  kindness 
work  in  our  own  conditions  of  so- 
ciety.    With  us  a  good  mistress  is 
sure  to  have  a  smiling  household. 
Here  no  one  smiled.     Every  look 
and   movement   of   the   dozens  of 
women  we  saw  about  us,  most  of 
them  young  girls,  was  joyless,  me- 
chanical, monotonous.     They  were 
evidently  neither  starved  nor  beaten, 
nor  overworked,  but  the  prevailing 
look  of  apathetic  helplessness  and 
hopelessness  was  very    depressing 
to  unaccustomed  eyes. 

Meantime    the    musicians    and 
dancers  entered,  ten  in  number,  all 
Circassians.    The  latter  wore  Turk- 
ish trousers  of  white  linen,  striped 
with  gold,  bright  silk  sashes,  and 
flowers  in  their  hair,  which  was  long 
and  flowing.  The  singing  had  some- 
thing inexpressibly  savage  about  it, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  wild 
chants  repeated  again  and  again  to 
monotonous  accompaniment.   After 
the  songs  came  the  dancing — which 
lasted  nearly  an  hour — if  a  series 
of  gymnastic   feats  and  exercises 
could    indeed    be  called    dancing. 
The  woodcuts  in  Wilkinson's  ^4n- 
cient  Egyptians,  representing  wo- 
men tumbling  and  performing  feats 
of  agility,  would  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  entertainment  than  any  de- 
scriptions in  writing.     The  jumps, 
prostrations,   rhythmic    movement 
of  the  arms,  standing  on  the  head, 
and  other  ungraceful  and  laborious 
performances,    displayed    for    our 
amusement,  must  be  very  like  those 


of  the  dancing  women  at  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs. 

On  the  termination  of  the  dance, 
we  rose  to  take  leave.  Gilpare,  her 
governess,  and  half-a-dozen  maids— 
I  mean  slaves— accompanied  us  to 
the  garden,  where  we  were  pre- 
sented with  roses ;  then  they  retired, 
and  we  drove  away  without  the 
slightest  wish  ever  again  to  enter 
the  precincts  of  a  harem.  The 
monotony,  the  inanition,  the  dead- 
alive  atmosphere,  were  unendurable. 

There  are  a  hundred  thousand 
slaves  or  thereabouts  still  in  Cairo ; 
and  we  heard  some  interesting 
stories  of  daring  escapes  from  the 
harem.  #  The  English  consul  is  em- 
powered to  give  civil  manumission, 
but  of  course  has  no  authority  to 
go  farther,  and  the  religious  ties 
can  at  any  time  step  in  between 
slavery  and  freedom.  For  example, 
a  slave  girl  flies  to  the  British 
Embassy,  and  protests  against  the 
cruelty  of  her  master,  but  if  he  de- 
mands her,  declaring  that  she  is  his 
wife,  the  end  of  the  matter  is  that 
she  must  go  with  him.  Then  there 
is  the  difficulty  of  providing  for 
manumitted  slaves.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  incapable  of  shifting 
for  themselves.  The  Circassian 
women  who  have  been  brought  up 
from  childhood  in  the  care  of  the 
harem  are  extremely  difficult  to 
deal  with.  Vain,  iguorant,  and 
self-conceited,  they  look  upon  them- 
selves as  important  personages,  and 
would  turn  up  their  noses  at  the 
notion  of  marrying  a  man  who  could 
not  provide  them  with  a  slave! 
Thus  affairs  are  likely  to  remain 
much  as  they  are,  and  slavery  pro- 
mises to  outlast  Oriental  costume, 
architecture,  and  other  things  daily 
giving  way  to  European  civilisa- 
tion. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  Cairo 
of  the  past  should  not  delay.  The 
beautiful  old  houses,  with  their 
polished  and  fantastic  lattice- work ; 
the  narrow  streets  of  such  delicious 
coolness    and   play  of  light    and 
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shadow,  are  fast  disappearing.  Yon 
hear  the  remorseless  chipping  and 
hammering  of  the  mason  all  day 
long,  and  soon  demolishers  will  be 
replaced  by  reconstrnctors,  and 
boulevards  will  be  the  promenade 
of  the  Gairenes.  Of  course  travel- 
lers are  compensated  for  much  that 
is  lost.  There  are  the  roads,  for 
example,  which  enable  you  to  drive 
to  the  Pyramids  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  to  breathe  the  sweet  air 
of  the  desert  with  as  little  fatigue 
as  if  you  were  driving  in  the  Rich- 
mond road.  Then  there  are  the 
hotels,  which,  though  expensive,  are 
in  other  respects  satisfactory — clean, 
cool,  and  comfortable.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  of  the  romance 
of  travel  ending  where  modernisa- 
tion begins.  A  fine  landscape  is 
enjoyed  none  the  less  because  it  is 
seen  after  a  good  breakfast,  and 
rapturous  impressions  do  not  wear 
off  the  sooner  because  you  sleep 
upon  them  in  a  good  bed.  If  people 
travel  for  pleasure  they  must  be 
comfortable.  In  scientific  explora- 
tions, of  course,  all  minor  points 
are  left  out.  You  make  up  your 
mind  to  hardships  beforehand,  and 
start  off  with  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  luggage,  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  add  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  endurance.  But 
holiday  travel,  like  music,  painting, 
and  other  recreations,  should  be 
perfect  of  its  kind ;  and  granted  a 
capacious  portmanteau  and  a  good 
supply  of  money,  where  cannot  one 
find  it  in  these  days  ? 

The  drives  around  Cairo  are  de- 
licious. I  think  I  liked  the  Abbas- 
seah  road  best  of  all,  where  we  met 
the  sweet,  fresh,  inexpressibly  exhi- 
larating air  of  the  desert.  After 
passing  avenues  of  acacia,  sycamore, 
and  tamarisk,  we  came  upon  a  wide 
wondrous  prospect  of  waving  sands, 
burnt  to  a  dark  brown,  purple  hills, 
or  what,  for  want  of  the  proper 
name,  I  call  purple  —  there  are  so 
many  new  colours  in  Egypt ! — here 
and  there  the  white  cupola  of  a 


mosque,  and,  over  all,  that  pale  mys- 1 
terious  evening  sky,    never  befort  • 
seen  or  imagined,  and,   once  seen, 
never  more  forgotten. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  monu- 
ments in  Cairo  are  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert,  about  half-an-houre 
drive  from  the  town.  These  are 
the  so-called  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs, 
but  what  are  in  reality  tombs  of 
the  Memlook  kings.  The  Memlook 
dynasty  lasted  from  1250  to  15 17, 
a.d.,  when  El  Toman  was  defeated 
by  the  Turks  near  Heliopolis,  and 
hanged  at  Cairo. 

The  Tombs  are  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful,   with     small    minarets     and 
cupolas,     each     slightly      differing 
from      the     rest     in      size       and 
design.     A  more  graceful    cluster 
cannot     be    conceived — all,     alas! 
fast  falling  to  ruin.     The  minarets 
are  of  dark  orange  colour,  and  very 
dainty  in  shape.     The  cupolas  have 
a  rich  pattern,  and  are  designed  in 
the  best  Saracenic  taste.      Inside, 
the  wealth  and  elegance  of  decora- 
tion remind  one  of  the  Alhanibra. 
There  are  floors  of  inlaid   marble, 
screens  of  elaborately  carved  wood, 
painted    ceilings,    tombs,    pulpits, 
and  walls,  as  beautiful  as  anything 
to  be  seen   either  at  Grenada  or 
Cordova,   and   they  are  evidently 
doomed  to  the   same  fate  of  ruin 
and  neglect.     The  Tombs   of  the 
Memlook    kings    are    encumbered 
with  broken  walls,  filth,  and  rub- 
bish ;    whilst    within    nothing    is 
done   to  hinder  impending  decay. 
It    is    heart-breaking    to    see    all 
this.    We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  what 
little  remains  of  Moorish  art,  cha- 
racterised  as   it   is    by    such    be- 
witching   qualities   of   grace    and 
fancy  as  we  shall  vainly  seek  else- 
where.    They  were  essentially  an 
artistic  people;  and,  like  the  Greeks, 
carried  their  love  of  art  into  domes- 
tic life  of  every  day.     Dress,  dwell- 
ing, furniture,  were  all  made  choice 
and  beautiful.     They  breathed  an 
atmosphere  of  beauty  all  their  lives 
long. 
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The  glorions  mosques  of  Cairo  are 
not  easy  to  see.    In  the  first  place, 
strangers  have  to  obtain  formal  per- 
mission from  the  police,  which  in- 
volves delay,   and,  in  the  second, 
if  they  are  ladies,  they  are  sure 
to  be  objects  of  curiosity  and  ob- 
servation.    When  we  tried  to  see 
Any  mosque  we  were  always  pooh- 
poohed  by  our  dragoman,  who  had 
evidently  a  Mussulman's  prejudice 
against  admitting  unbelievers  into 
the  holy  places.     And  when  at  last 
we  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  us, 
we  were  invariably  surrounded  by  a 
crowd,  whom  he  could  with  diffi- 
culty keep  off.    There  is  a  profound 
feeling  of  jealousy  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this.      Without  understanding 
what  was  said  by  the  mob  at  our 
heels,  we  could  read  plainly  enough 
in  their  faces,  '  Why  are  these  wo- 
men here  ?     What  right  have  they 
to   trouble  themselves   about    our 
places    of    worship  ? '      The    few 
mosques  that  I  did  see  at   Cairo, 
out    of    hundreds,    impressed    me 
greatly,  especially  the  Ezher.    This 
is  the  College  of  Cairo.     It  is  not 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  architec- 
ture,  but  for  vast    courts   which 
swarm  all  day  long  with  zealous 
students    of    the    Koran.      These 
crowds  form  a  curious  spectacle. 
The  master  sits  on  a  stool,  or  stands 
in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  men  and  boys  squatted  on  the 
ground,  some  conning  pages  of  the 
Koran,  others  reciting  passages  in 
a  loud  voice,  all  absorbed  and  eager. 
When  we  entered,  the  great  court 
was  like  a  field  of  red  and  white 
poppies  with  hundreds  of  turbanned 
heads  bending  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  a  kind  of  studious  ecstasy, 
whilst  the  mingled  voices  made  a 
surging,  continuous  sound,  deafen- 
ing to  unaccustomed  ears. 

Bewildered  and  stunned,  elbowed 
by  a  little  crowd  of  inquisitive 
idlers,  which  every  moment  threat- 
ened to  cut  us  off  from  our  drago- 
man and  cawass,  we  pushed  slow 
way  through  the  dense  masses.    To 


stay  longer  for  purposes  of  enquiry 
or  inspection  was  impossible. 

The  Mohammedans,  without  a 
doubt,  act  up  to  the  five  articles  of 
their  faith  —  prayer,  fasting,  ablu- 
tion, pilgrimage,  and  resignation. 
No  one  who  has  spent  the  month 
of  Rhamadan  in  the  East  can  dis- 
credit the  sincerity  of  the  great  fast, 
nor  can  anyone  who  has  fallen  in, 
as  we  did  later,  with  a  crowd  of 
home-returning  pilgrims,  discredit 
the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca; 
whilst  the  most  hasty  traveller  has 
daily  proof  of  the  ablutions,  prayers, 
and  resignation  which  are  carried 
out  according  to  the  Prophet's 
injunctions. 

The  mosques  at  Cairo  are  worthy 
of  a  religious  people.  Simple  and 
grand  in  design,  exquisite  in  detail, 
they  leave  behind  a  clear  and 
ineffaceable  impression  of  beauty. 
Moorish  art  has,  moreover,  that 
delicious  quality  of  playfulness, 
that  spontaneous  childlike  fresh- 
ness and  happiness,  ever  the  cha- 
racteristics of  true  art.  You  cannot 
add  or  take  away  from  the  out- 
pouring of  genius  which  does  not 
do  its  best  or  its  worst,  but  simply 
its  own  bidding. 

LETTER  II. 

A  pic-nic  to  the  Pyramids  is  now 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  You 
drive  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  taking 
champagne  and  cold  chicken  with 
you,  over  which  Herodotus  and 
hieroglyphics  are  gaily  discussed; 
and  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
abated,  you  return  to  Cairo  with  as 
little  fatigue  as  if  you  had  ruralised 
at  Epping  Forest. 

Of  course  there  are  more  ways 
than  one  of  seeing  these  marvels, 
and,  for  my  part,  if  I  ever  go  to  Egypt 
again,  I  shall  try  to  follow  the  advice 
of  a  sea-captain  who  travelled  with 
us  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria.  *  The 
only  way  to  see  the  Pyramids,'  he 
said,  *  is  to  go  there  by  moonlight, 
spend  the  night  on  the  top,  see  the 
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sun  rise,  and  get  olean  away  before 
a  single  Bedouin  is  lying  in  wait  for 
his  prey.  This  is  what  I  did,  and 
I  had  my  reward.  A  more  splendid 
sight  cannot  be  conceived,  and  I 
saw  it  in  peace.' 

These  Pyramid  Bedouins  are  the 
pest  of  travellers.  People  are  often 
deterred  from  visiting  the  Pyramids 
a  second  time  on  account  of  the 
bullying  and  impositions  to  which 
they  have  been  once  subjected. 
What  can  two  or  three  helpless  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  do  against  a 
crowd  of  wild,  powerful,  screech- 
i°g>  gesticulating  creatures  who 
surround  them  in  these  interminable 
solitudes  ?  They  have  but  to  yield, 
which  means  giving  as  much 
bakshish  as  will  moderate  their 
enemies. 

Now,  we  were  saved  all  these 
miseries  by  the  kind  forethought  of 
our  consul,  who  insisted  upon  send- 
ing his  cawass,  or  janissary,  with 
us,  much  to  the  disgust  of  our  dra- 
goman. He,  of  course,  though  a 
good  fellow  in  the  main,  looked  for 
his  own  share  of  the  tolls  that  the 
Bedouins  should  levy  upon  us.  But 
the  consul  was  firm,  and  the  drago- 
man was  forced  to  yield. 

By  four  o'clock  we  were  up  and 
stirring,  and  a  little  before  seven 
we  started,  the  consul's  janissary 
mounted  on  the  box  beside  the 
coachman,  the  dragoman  trotting  a 
donkey  alongside,  and  our  little 
party  of  three  cosily  seated  in  the 
carriage,  which  was,  of  course,  closed 
on  account  of  the  heat.  The  air 
was  deliciously  cool  and  refreshing, 
the  birds  were  singing,  the  sky  as  yet 
was  of  a  soft,  chastened  lustre.  For 
a  mile  or  two  our  way  lay  through 
a  superb  avenue  of  acacias,  then 
we  came  to  the  Nile,  the  great  river- 
god  of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  whose 
figure  they  crowned  with  lotus 
flowers,  and  bearing  flowers,  fruits, 
and  water-fowls  in  his  arms  !  No 
wonder  they  made  a  god  of  this 
generous,  life-giving,  majestic  river. 

Having  once  seen  all  these  things, 


who  could  ever  forget  ?     The  clear 
brown  river,  the  graceful  dahaheahs 
lying  on  the  banks,  the  Fellaheen 
villages  of  sober  grey  with  groups 
of  palms  pencilled  in  pale  gold  against 
the  delicate  sky,  the  glowing  patches 
of  vegetation,  greenest  of  the  green, 
yellowest  of  the  yellow,  the    long 
files  of  camels,  the  flocks  of  black 
and  brown    sheep,    the    shepherd 
saying  his  prayers  in  the  shade,  the 
stately  blue-robed  peasant    women 
bearing  water-jars  on  their  heads, 
the  variety  of  birds  flying   about, 
doves,  hoopoes,  carrion  crows,  vul- 
tures, and  lines  of  cranes  flashing  in 
the  sun;  then  the  first  matchless 
sight  of  the  Pyramids,  pale  purple 
mountains  rising  far  away   out  of 
the  burning,  raging  sands    of  the 
desert! 

When   we  arrived  at  the   I^ra- 
mids,  about  nine  o'clock,  the  day 
was  already  a-blaze.     All  we  could 
do — excepting  the    youngest     and 
bravest  of  the  party — was   to   be 
dragged  up  to  the  little  platform    j 
hollowed  out  of  the  north  side  of   I 
the  great  Pyramid,  and  there  stay. 
In  that  little  prison,  helpless  as  if 
on  the  top,  we  wiled  away  the  time 
as  best  we  could.  The  first  diversion 
was  the  return  of  the  adventurer 
before  alluded  to,  in  about  an  hour- 
and-a-half,  heated  and  tired  enough, 
but  delighted  with  her  achievement. 
And,  doubtless,  it  behoved  me  to 
follow  her  example;    but,   for  my 
part,   I  never  ascend  a  mountain 
unless  I  am  obliged,  and,  like  the 
Roman     Emperor,    who    declined 
going  underground  whilst  it  was 
optional  to  remain  above,  I  prefer 
hearing  of  subterranean  marvels  to 
seeing  them.      I  did  not,  therefore, 
go  to  the  top  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Cheops,  nor  did  I  go  to  the  bottom, 
but  my  companion  assured  me  that 
the  first  performance  was  compara- 
tively easy — you  have  only  to  trust 
yourself  to  the  Arabs,  who  carry 
you  as  if  you  were  a  baby ;  and 
after  once  conquering  your  repug- 
nance to  such  a  mode  of  conveyance, 
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all  goes  delightfully.  Once  on  the 
top,  the  idea  of  the  Pyramid 
changes.  The  apex,  which  seen  at 
a  distance  is  a  point,  proves  to  be  an 
area  ten  feet  square,  from  which  yon 
have  a  wonderful  view — northward, 
looking  down  the  river  upon  the 
Delta,  with  its  patches  of  green  and 
gold,  its  brown  villages  and  palms  ; 
southward,  you  look  up  the  river ; 
eastward,  upon  the  wonderful  city  of 
Cairo,  with  domes  and  minarets  in- 
numerable; westward,  upon  the  Afri- 
can Sahara,  undefinable,  illimitable, 
terra  domibus  negata.  This  is  the 
prospect  of  which  we  idlers  below 
had  only  a  fourth  part,  that  is,  the 
north  view,  interesting  enough  in 
itself,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  be 
gazed  at  for  seven  hours  without 
a  feeling  of  weariness.  However, 
there  came  the  second  diversion  of 
luncheon,  and  it  was  wonderful  how 
the  air  of  the  desert  stimulated 
the  appetite ;  the  contents  of  an 
enormous  basket  disappeared  in  no 
time,  whilst  supplies  of  the  delicious 
water  of  the  Nile  in  lovely  brown 
earthen  bottles  were  called  for 
again  and  again.  All  this  time 
there  sat  crouching  on  the  ground 
below,  and  glaring  at  us  with  a  sort 
of  suppressed  tigerishness  in  their 
dark  eyes,  about  a  score  of  Bedouins, 
who  felt  themselves  despoiled  of 
their  lawful  prey  by  the  presence 
of  our  protector,  the  janissary 
(whom  may  Heaven  bless)  !  We 
were  in  a  curious  situation — perched 
in  a  niche  cut  out  of  the  solid  sides 
of  the  Pyramid,  the  glowing  Egyp- 
tian landscape  before  us,  and  be- 
low the  semicircle  of  half-savage, 
bronze-complexioned  creatures,  who 
looked  fain  to  pounce  upon  us 
with  the  threat  *  Bakshish,  or  your 
life,'  only  a  little  afraid,  much  as  a 
cat  who  thinks  twice  before  attacking 
a  very  big  rat. 

The  Pyramids  are  majestic  and 
wonderful  if  you  look  upon  them 
as  natural  creations,  mountains  of 
stone  rising  out  of  the  silent,  lifeless, 
trackless  sands;     and,   indeed,   at 
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first  it  is  difficult  to  realise  them  in 
any  other  way.  But  a  kind  of 
horror  thrills  you  at  the  thought  of 
themyriads  and  myriads  of  wretched 
lives  sacrificed  upon  these  monu- 
ments of  bigotry,  pride,  and  assump- 
tion; the  life-blood  of  humanity 
poured  out  more  lavishly  than 
water  in  order  that  an  Egyptian 
king  might  have  an  eternal  sepul- 
chre !  How  they  were  built,  at  what 
cost  of  life,  labour,  time,  and  money, 
history  and  sculpture  tell  us.  They 
tell  us,  also,  something  of  their 
pristine  splendour,  for,  choked  with 
sand,  ravished  of  the  polished 
marble  that  encased  the  ruder 
framework,  and  reduced  in  number, 
the  Pyramids  of  to-day  give  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  Pyramids  of 
old, '  the  desolate  places  of  kings  and 
counsellors.'  How  many  of  these 
'desolate  places'  have  perished 
altogether  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but,  doubtless,  few  remain  l  of  the 
many  Pyramids,  the  sepulchres  of 
kings,'  which  were  once  clustered 
together  on  the  edge  of  the  desert. 
It  is  supposed,  however,  by  learned 
authorities,  that  the  Pyramids  were 
built  not  only  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  tombs,  but  also  for  astronomical 
observation ;  they  stand  exactly  due 
north  and  south,  and  whilst  the 
direction  of  the  faces  east  and  west 
might  serve  to  fix  the  return  of  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  sun  at  the  time 
of  its  coinciding  with  their  elope, 
might  be  observed  for  a  similar 
purpose.  Herodotus  describes  the 
manner  of  their  construction  very 
clearly,  and  he  speaks  of  the  blocks 
of  polished  stone  brought  from 
Arabian  quarries.  This  was  the 
magnesian  limestone  from  the  hills 
of  El  Mokuttum,  which  is  still 
quarried  by  the  modern  Egyptians, 
and  which  was  polished  for  casing 
the  Pyramids.  We  must,  indeed, 
divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  the 
Pyramid  before  us  is  at  all  like  the 
marvels  seen  and  described  by 
Herodotus.  Stripped  of  its  splendid 
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covering,  half  its  height  lost  in  the 
accumulated  sands  of  centuries, 
what  must  the  stupendous  structure 
of  Cheops  have  been  in  its  pristine 
glory?  Then,  as  has  been  calcu- 
lated by  the  author  of  Nozrani  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  it  covered  an  area 
fifty  feet  each  way  larger  than  that 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  rose  to 
twice  the  height  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Home !  Now,  owing  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  sand,  its  present  base  is 
732  feet,  according  to  Sir.R  G. 
Wilkinson's  measurements,  and  its 
perpendicular  height  480  feet. 
Every  vestige  of  the  marble  coating 
has  disappeared.  The  subterranean 
chambers  were  pillaged  long  ago, 
and  every  available  inch  of  surface 
is  covered  with  names  of  travellers, 
evidently  craving  immortal  fame  as 
much  as  Cheops  and  Cephren. 

Still  nothing  can  be  more  im- 
pressive than  these  Titans  of  the 
desert,  which  have  indeed  a  simili- 
tude to  fallen  gods  in  their  stately 
solitude  and  sombre  majesty.  Will 
they  last  as  long  as  the  world  itself, 
or  will  some  revolutionary  age  lay 
its  ruthless  ,hand  upon  them,  and 
they  become  traditional  as  the 
Tower  of  Babel  ?  Who  shall  tell 
us  ?  Not  even  the  Sphynx,  before 
whose  mysterious  smile  we  stand, 
awed  and  stirred  to  a  feeling  of 
strangest  curiosity.  We  forget  for  a 
time  that  the  sun  id  making  our 
brains  throb.  We  forget  the  Pyra- 
mids and  all  else,  past  and  present, 
in  our  contemplation  of  this  sublime, 
unreadable  face.  The  mutilation 
of  the  features  has  done  little  to 
impair  the  weird,  petrifying,  super- 
human  expression  of  the  whole 
physiognomy.  Perhaps  the  calm  of 
perfect  repose  predominates,  yet  it 
is  hard  to  say,  since  you  feel  at  the 
same  time  in  the  presence  of  an 
inscrutable,  riddle-reading  wisdom, 
before  which  your  own  life  with  all 
its  secrets  might  be  read  as  a  child's 
story-book.  Surely  this  must  have 
been  since  the  world  began,  and  is 
no  creation  of  human  hands;   we 


cannot  help  thinking  so  in  the  first 
moments  of  fascination  and  bewil- 
derment.    We  are  fain  to  gaze  for 
hours,  were  it  not  for  the  burning 
sun  of  this  April  afternoon.      The 
outlined  figure,  in  colour  gTeyish, 
bluish,  yellowish,  rising  out  of  the 
sands,   has  an  eerie  majesty  of  its 
own  that  holds  you  like    a    speJL 
But  the  sun  drives  us  away  with 
its  scorching,  racking  beams  ;    we 
stagger  across   the  sands,    almost 
blinded  by  the  glare,  to  the  entrance 
of  the  mummy  pits,  where  we  de- 
scend, finding  coolness  and  shadow, 
and  the  companionship   of   lovely 
little  blue  and  black  beetles  flashing 
in  the  white  sands. 

We  got  back  to  our  carriage 
almost  fainting  with  the  heat^  and 
just  in  time  to  see  a  wretched  part  j 
of  travellers  pounced  upon  by  the 
enemy.  A  more  striking  contrast 
than  our  own  security  with  their 
helplessness  cannot  be  conceived— 
not,  as  the  Roman  poet  says,  it  is 
a  pleasure  that  any  should  be  af- 
flicted, but  because  it  is  sweet  to 
see  from  what  evils  you  are  yourself 
exempt.  Anything  more  dejected 
than  the  faces  of  these  unhappy 
victims,  as  they  were  driven  about 
by  their  tormentors,  I  hardly  re- 
member to  have  seen.  And  I  fear 
that  the  little  excursion,  which  cost 
us  no  more  than  a  couple  of  sove- 
reigns, mulcted  them  to  a  serious 
extent. 

We  drive  home  in  the  reviving 
ooolne8s  of  the  evening.  All  the  pic- 
tures of  the  morning  have  now  a  new 
and  no  less  enchanting  harmony; 
and  as  we  look  back  at  the  Pyramids, 
in  the  mellow  effulgence  of  sunset, 
they  seem  hardly  realities  indeed, 
but  fairy  peaks  of  amethyst  far  off, 
and  mysterious  as  the  golden  city, 
with  its  twelve  gates  of  pearl,  seen 
by  the  Apocalyptic  visionary. 

LETTER  HI. 
To  Heliopolis  from  Cairo  is  a  lovely 
drive  of  two  hours  over  a  splendid 
road,  bordered  for  the  most  part 
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'with  gardens.  There  were  pome- 
granate trees  in  rich  red  flower, 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  tamarisk, 
olive,  castor-oil,  rose  and  acacia, 
-with  well-known  flowers,  such  as 
the  African  marigold  and  larkspur, 
in  great  plenty.  Farther  off  were 
patches  of  golden  dourra,  and  in 
their  midst  little  clusters  of  palm 
and  olive,  oases  of  green  amid  yel- 
low deserts. 

"We  were  driven  by  a  friend  in  an 
English  dog-cart,  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  beautiful  little  Syrian  horses ; 
and  very  exhilarating  it  was  to 
speed  so  easily  through  the  soft 
perfumed  air.  When  we  had  left 
Cairo  at  3  o'clock  p.m.,  it  was  830. 
in  the  shade !  We  came  in  sight  of 
a  noble  obelisk  of  granite — all  that 
now  remains  of  the  once  glorious 
seat  of  learning  and  of  free  thought, 
whither  Plato  went  four  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era  to 
study  'the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians/ 

We  alight  and  walk    across  a 
field  amid  groups  of  Bedouins,  with 
their    donkeys    old    and    young, 
camels,  large  beautiful  oxen,  dogs, 
and  sheep.     Little  half-naked  chil- 
dren followed  us,  crying  'Bakshish.' 
The   statuesque  men  and  women 
gazed,   without  a  word.     In   this 
picturesque  '  scene  we  linger  long 
abound  the  solitary  relic  of  the  fa- 
mous Temple  of  the  Sun.     There 
is  something  that  takes  strange  hold 
of  the  fancy  in  an  obelisk,  especially 
when  it  stands,  like  this  one,  under 
the  canopy  of   a  burning  south- 
ern sky,  and  on  the  level  line  of  a 
desert.    It  is  so  massive  and  yet  so 
airy,  and  so  strangely  contrasted  in 
form  to  its  surroundings,  that  the 
mind  is*  affected  as  by  certain  ca- 
prices of  nature,  and  it  is  here  seen 
1    to   especial    advantage.     The   eye 
rests  upon  the  chief  point  of  the 
picture  undisturbed  by  any  over- 
1    crowding,  and  the  exquisite  pro- 
1    portions  gain  a  thousand-fold    by 
I    this   isolation.      Indeed,  to    build 
obelisks  in  cities  and  small  hilly 


countries  is  altogether  a  mistake. 
They  should  stand  in  wide  plains, 
like  lighthouses  in  the  sea. 

The  wasps  have  made  curious 
encroachments  upon  the  sides  of 
the  monument,  which  are  covered 
with  their  nests.  Some  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics still  remain  ;  they  bear  the 
name  of  Orsitasen  the  First,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Pha- 
raoh of  Joseph.  Now  the  ancient 
name  of  Heliopolis  was  in  hiero- 
glyphics the  Abode  of  the  Sun, 
Ei-re;  in  Coptic,  On;  and  variously 
called  Aven  in  Ezekiel  and  Beth- 
shemish  in  Jeremiah.  'He  shall 
break  also  the  images  of  Bethshe- 
mish  (the  House  of  the  Sun)  that  is 
in  the  land  of  Egypt;'  and  in 
Genesis,  Joseph  is  said  to  have 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Priest  of 
On.  Here,  in  Strabo's  time,  was 
shown  the  house  where  Plato  lived, 
when  the  philosopher  himself  be- 
came *  a  disciple  of  the  old  men  of 
Egypt.'  This  was  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  when  Heliopolis 
was  a  celebrated  seat  of  philosophy* 
The  reputation  of  Heliopolis  faded 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Greece,  when  the  Greek  city  of  Alex- 
andria took  its  place.  The  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  Bedouins  now  wander 
at  will  over  the  site  of  the  once 
famous  seat  of  learning.  A  little 
train  of  wild  dark-skinned  children, 
with  their  tame  colts  and  kids,  fol- 
lowed at  our  heels  to  the  entrance 
of  the  gardens  near,  where  tea  was. 
being  prepared. 

We  sat  down  in  a  thicket  of 
orange  and  pomegranate  trees — 
glossy  green  leaf,  scarlet  blossom, 
and  golden  fruit  within  arm's  reach. 
Soon  enormous  bouquets  were 
brought  by  the  gardener  for  each  of 
the  ladies,  smelling  of  the  delicate 
blossom  of  the  lilac  laburnum.  We 
saw  many  black  and  lilac  on  the  way, 
and  its  fragrance  is  not  easily  for- 
gotten, nor  its  flower  either. 

The  drive  home  was  amid  such 
a  blaze  of  colour  that  we  might 
almost  have  fancied  ourselves  caught 
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tip  in  the  chariot  of  Phoebus  Apollo 
and  whirled  through  space  in  the 
wake  of  the  sun-god.  Never  have 
I  seen  such  a  pageant  as  that  Egyp- 
tian sunset ;  all  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  in  which  we  had  just  been 
revelling,  orange,  violet,  crimson, 
seemed  suddenly  translated  into 
myriads  of  jewels,  which,  rain- 
bow tinted,  flashed  and  flamed  for 
awhile,  finally  melting,  like  Cleo- 
patra's pearl,  in  a  sea  of  purple. 
Verily,  we  beheld  'the  pomp  of 
Egypt'  in  that  homeward  drive 
•from  Heliopolis. 

But  we  were  to  see  something 
inore  of  it  before  going  away,  and 
this  was  at  the  Pasha's  museum, 
-which  all  travellers  will  do  well  to 
see  more  than  once,  and  leisurely; 
indeed,  this  rule  holds  good  with 
everything  worth  seeing.  I  am  sure 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  spend  much 
time  and  money  in  going  far  merely 
to  get  one  glance  of  beautiful  places 
and  things. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  more  fasci- 
nating collection  of  antiquities  in 
the  world  than  this  delightful  little 
museum  contains.  As  you  wander 
about,  you  are  carried  in  spirit  to 
the  beautiful  Biblical  pastorals  more 
than  three  thousand  years  old. 
Here  is  a  handful  of  seed-corn  that 
was  perhaps  garnered  in  the  days 
when  Joseph  was  ruler  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt.  There  a  fragment 
of  finespun  linen  that  he  might  have 
worn  when  'he  made  ready  his 
chariot  and  went  up  to  meet  Israel 
his  father,  to  Goshen,  and  presented 
himself  unto  him,  and  he  fell  on 
his  neck  and  wept  on  his  neck  a 
good  while.'  Who  knows  but  that 
this  timbrel  was  held  by  Miriam  the 
prophetess,  when  she  led  out  the 
women  of  Israel  to  celebrate  the 
tyrant's  overthrow?  This  basket- 
ful of  silver  money  may  have  been 
the  wages  of  Moses'  nurse,  paid  by 
Pharaoh's  daughter.  What  Egyp- 
tian queen  has  studied  her  beauty 
in  that  looking-glass  of  polished 
metal  ?    Who  last  used  the  marble 


palette  before  ns,  old  as  the  Pyra- 
mids, but  still  bright  with  the 
painters'  colours?  The  mummies 
around  us,  men  and  women  who 
perhaps  knew  all  these  things,  are 
silent.  Yet,  as  we  gaze  upon  the 
painted  masks,  an  expression  seems 
to  come  over  them  almost  as  if  they 
read  our  thoughts.  We  see  their 
hands  and  feet  protruding  from  the 
.costly  wrappings  with  a  ghostly 
feeling  of  expectancy  that  in  a 
moment  the  figure  itself  will  shake 
off  its  bindings  and  discourse  with 
us.  But  they  do  not  stir.  We  move 
on,  apparently  followed  by  the  stolid 
sphynx-like  gaze. 

This  collection  gives  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  art  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. Jewels,  furniture,  dress,  and 
objects  of  worship,  all  bear  traces 
of  the  same  artistic  and  loving  ela- 
boration. Nothing  seems  ever  to 
have  been  done  in  a  hurry,  or  with 
any  hampering  consideration  of 
cost.  Some  little  domestic  statues 
are  lovely,  such  as  a  boy  drawing 
olives  out  of  the  beautifully-shaped 
earthen  jar  common  in  Egypt  to 
this  day,  touching  figures  of  priests 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  a  man 
asleep,  two  women  (evidently  mo- 
ther and  daughter)  standing  side 
by  side,  a  graceful  and  pathetic 
group,  and  many  others. 

Besides  the  works  of  art,  furni- 
ture, and  mummies  here  collected 
are  many  other  interesting  objects, 
especially  those  connected  with 
their  gods  and  sacred  animals. 

Happy  were  the  cats  and  croco- 
diles in  the  days  of  ancient  Egypt. 
If  a  cat  died,  the  family  of  its 
master  shaved  the  eyebrows  as  a 
sign  of  mourning ;  and  it  was  em- 
balmed like  a  king.  The  crocodile 
of  Thebes  was  waited  upon  during 
its  lifetime  with  the  utmost  care ; 
various  meats  were  expressly  dressed 
for  it,  its  head  and  feet  were  orna- 
mented with  chains  and  jewels; 
like  a  cat,  it  shared  the  honours  of 
mummydom  with  'the  kings  and 
counsellors  of  the  earth.' 
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LETTER  IV. 

In  the  first  days  of  May  we  were 
again  at  sea — like  the  Roman  poet, 
overwhelmed  with  the  feeling  that 
at  last  indeed  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  way  to  Athens. 

Magnum  iter  ad  doctas   proficisci    cogor 
Athenas 

sang  Propertius,  bound  thither  in 
order  to  cure  the  smart  of  a  certain 
love  affair,  which  caused  a  severe 
wound,  though  it  did  not  break  his 
heart.  Was  it  possible  that  we 
should  soon  climb  the  Acropolis  and 
rest  on  the  broken  walls  of  the  Par- 
thenon ?  It  seemed  too  good  to  be 
true! 

Very  pleasant  it  was,  moreover, 
to  feel  that  we  were  fairly  out  of 
Egypt.  The  weather  was  delicious 
-warm,  fresh,  and  glowing,  with 
just  enough  breeze  to  speed  our 
sails,  and  nothing  more.  Our  vessel 
— an  Austrian  Lloyd — was  packed 
as  closely  as  a  box  of  figs  with 
pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca,  who 
afforded  us,  with  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  plenty  of  amusement  during 
the  first  uneventful  day  or  two 
whilst  we  were  yet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

To  begin  with  the  quarter-deck. 
We  have  first  of  all  a  learned 
Turkish  judge  bound  to  Constanti- 
nople with  his  harem,  and  what 
with  his  wives,  slaves,  and  children 
and  miscellaneous  attendants,  I  was 
reminded  of  a  riddle  that  used  to 
puzzle  me  in  my  childhood,  about 

•  a.  man  with  seven  wives  '  who  was 

*  going  to  St.  Ives.1  The  judge  him- 
self was  a  very  ugly  old  man,  wear- 
ing baggy  white  flannel  trousers,  a 
short  petticoat  or  skirt  of  gay  Per- 
sian stuff,  and  over  his  shoulders  a 
jacket  bordered  with  fur.  His  ladies 
were  even  more  unprepossessing  in 
appearance  than  himself,  ungainly 
creatures  of  all  ages  and  sizes, 
dressed  in  sack-like  garments  of 
dingy  white  linen  over  a  petticoat 
of  hideous  Manchester  cotton,  and 
stockingless  feet  thrust  in  leather 


boots  unlaced  and  down  at  heel. 
Their  veiling  was  a  mere  sham ; 
sometimes  the  nose  would  be  co- 
vered, or  perhaps  the  mouth  as 
well,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
showed  their  faces  like  other  people. 
A  more  unattractive  group  cannot  be 
conceived.  They  used  to  spend  the 
day  squatted  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  deck,  giggling,  chattering, 
eating  sweetmeats,  or,  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  bargaining  for 
beads  and  knick-knacks  brought 
on  deck  by  a  pedlar.  The  children 
were  dirty,  untidy  little  beings, 
running  about  all  day  in  the  queer- 
est looking  nightgowns,  or  what 
appeared  to  be  so.  There  was  one 
baby  belonging  to  the  party,  who 
used  to  be  brought  on  deck  once  or 
twice  a-day  by  a  negress,  a  not  ill- 
favoured  little  thing,  of  which  the 
old  man  took  a  good  deal  of  notice, 
and  the  women  too.  But  it  was 
always  a  slave  who  carried  the 
child  to  its  father ;  and  during  the 
four  or  five  days  that  we  journeyed 
together,  I  never  once  saw  him 
accost  any  of  his  multifarious  wives, 
except  when  we  lay  off  Smyrna, 
when  he  took  one  of  them,  the 
youngest,  on  shore,  with  the  baby 
and  its  nurse.  The  women  seemed 
in  no  wise  concerned  at  this  treat- 
ment, making  merry  over  idiotic 
little  nothings.  Then  there  was  a 
dervish  on  board,  a  half-mad,  dirty, 
unpleasant-looking  creature  in  tur- 
ban and  long  Egyptian  coat,  who 
was  a  steerage  passenger,  but  per- 
sisted in  presenting  himself  on  the 
quarter-deck,  from  which  the  head 
steward  would  occasionally  drive 
him;  two  or  three  Greek  families, 
one  with  English  governess  and 
servants ;  a  couple  of  sweet-looking 
German  sisters  of  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul ;  a  Dutchman,  with  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  from  the  Manillas, 
and  his  wife,  going  to  Smyrna 
for  change  of  «ir ;  and  an  Illyrian, 
who  was  so  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque, that  I  must  pause  to 
describe  him.    In  the  first  place,  he 
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was  a  splendid  creature,  tall,  strong, 
and  symmetrically  proportioned, 
with  regular  features,  clear  sun- 
burnt skin,  and  a  head  superbly  set 
on  his  shoulders.  His  costume 
consisted  of  a  crimson  jacket  richly 
embroidered,  something  like  a 
Zouave's  in  shape,  an  Oriental  silk 
sash  round  his  waist,  dark-blue  full 
trousers  reaching  to  the  knee,  white 
woollen  stockings  with  crimson 
gaiters,  on  his  head  a  small  flat  cap, 
and  in  his  belt  a  very  handsome 
pistol.  He  was  worth  looking  at,  cer- 
tainly, and  people  did  look  at  him. 
The  forecastle  was  a  strange  and 
animated  scene,  and  indeed  the 
lower  deck  altogether,  for  the  pil- 
grims were  far  too  numerous  to 
stow  away  in  the  former  place. 
They  are  of  various  nationalities, 
Russians  in  sheepskin  jackets  and 
bigh  sheepskin  hats,  negroes  in 
light-coloured  clothes,  green-tur- 
baned  Turks,  Egyptians,  Arabs, 
and  I  know  not  who  else.  These 
poor  people  have  only  drinking 
water,  and  standing,  or  rather  sleep- 
ing room  allowed  them.  They  pro- 
vide their  own  bedding,  carpets, 
cooking  utensils,  and  food ;  and 
every  available  part  of  the  deck  is 
made  use  of.  Uarpets  are  hung  up 
to  divide  different  families  at  night, 
for  of  course  they  have  no  other 
sleeping  place ;  and  as  it  is  usually 
fine  weather  in  these  seas,  they  do 
not  often  suffer  much  from  cold  or 
wet.  The  brilliant  carpets  and 
draperies,  the  bright  copper  cooking 
vessels,  the  gay  dresses  and  dark 
faces,  with  the  background  of  blue 
sea,  make  up  a  wonderful  picture. 
There  was  a  little  group  encamped 
just  below  a  favourite  place  of  mine 
on  the  upper  deck,  that  I  usebl  to 
watch  with  really  a  hungry  inte- 
rest, wanting  either  to  paint  it  or 
buy  it,  or  do  anything  rather  than 
lose  it  for  ever.  The  central  figure 
was  a  very  handsome  and  vivacious 
negress,  dressed  in  a  wonderful 
dark-blue  cotton  robe,  with  an 
orange-coloured  border;  about  her 


were  two  or  three  other  women,  all 
wearing  those  indescribably  gor- 
geous yet  harmonious  Oriental 
fabrics,  so  cheap  and  common  in  tbe 
East,  and  bo  impossible  it  seems  to 
manufacture  in  England.  Greens, 
yellows,  and  blues,  what  peacock's 
hues  were  not  mingled  in  their 
statuesque  costumes !  but  the  effect 
was  marvellous  as  they  reclined 
upon  a  carpet  of  the  most  delicate 
pattern,  the  chief  colour  being  that 
peerless,  inimitable  blue  you  never 
see  except  in  the  lands  where 
Mohammed  is  revered. 

All  day  long  there  would  be 
animation  of  a  sleepy,  Oriental  kind 
going  on — chatter,  cooking,  toilette, 
and  so  on.  But  just  when  the  sun 
was  sinking  below  the  sea — a  great 
ruby  dropping  slowly  into  a  blue 
cup  ! — all  the  pilgrims  to  a  man  rose 
with  outstretched  arms,  uttered  a 
low  solemn  cry,  and  then  prostrated 
themselves  in  prayer.  It  was  a 
scene  not  to  be  painted  by  any 
words. 

We    are    now,    May   4,    among 
the  purple  islands  of    the   Greek 
Archipelago ;  pale  blue  sky,  greyish 
blue  islands,  a  shade  deeper  than 
the  sky,  and  sea  of  intensest  purple, 
deeper  than  all;   this  is  what  we 
saw  day  after  day  in  the  ^Egean. 
What  enchanted  names  bear  yonder 
low-lying  rocks !    We  glide  by  very 
gently,  and  have  plenty  of  tune  to 
recall  the  little  we  know  of  song  or 
story  connected  with  such  names 
as  Cos,  where  the  laughing  philo- 
sopher was  born ;  Delos,  the  birth- 
place of   Apollo    and    Aphrodite ; 
Samos;  Tenedos. 

Rhodes.  '  Laudabunt  alii  claram 
Rhodon,'  as  Horace  sings,  the  sunny 
Rhodes,  of  which  Pliny  records  that 
the  Rhodians  never  lived  a  day 
without  seeing  the  sun,  and  Scio, 
that  may  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  Homer,  as  well  as  any  other 
of  the  nineteen  cities  that  contend 
for  the  honour.  We  reached  it  at 
midnight.  I  was  sleeping  as  one 
only  can  sleep  at  sea,  when  my 
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companion  rushed  into  the  cabin, 
crying,  ( We  are  at  Scio ;'  and 
shaking  off  my  delicious  drowsiness 
for  old  Homer's  sake,  I  dressed 
quickly,  and  went  on  deck.  It  was 
a  brilliant,  starlit,  moonlit  night. 
Before  us  lay  a  little  rocky  island, 
looking  black  as  jet  against  the 
heavens,  with  terraces  of  white 
houses  built  close  to  the  sea,  a  few 
ships  in  the  harbour,  and  lights 
gleaming  here  and  there.  This  is 
all  we  saw  of  Scio,  but  it  was  worth 
seeing. 

Here  we  landed  a  charming  Greek 
family  with  their  English  governess 
and  English-speaking  children,  then 
set  sail  again.  On  the  morning  of 
the  5th  we  slowly  entered  the  beau- 
tiful land-locked  Bay  of  Smyrna. 
At  seven  o'clock  we  were  on  deck, 
an  exquisite  breeze  blowing  from 
the  land.  The  sky  pale  blue,  deli- 
cate violet  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance, bright  green  hills  sloping 
down  to  the  edge  with  calm  purple 
waves,  and  many 

A  flowery  lea 
Between  the  barren  mountains  and  the  sea. 

From  the  gardens,  and  orange- 
groves,  and  cypress  trees  came 
breaths  of  fragrances  that  seemed 
almost  like  a  welcome,  while  little 
fishing-boats  with  dazzling  white 
sails  glided  about  gracefully  as 
swans. 

The  aspect  of  Smyrna  from  the 
sea  is  very  enticing ;  its  white  houses 
with  green  shutters,  flower  gardens, 
windmills,  and  background  of  sunny 
hills,  make  np  a  cheerful  and  har- 
monious picture. 

We  were  to  stay  but  two  days, 
and  then  change  boats ;  so  we  went 
on  shore,  hoping  to  see  Ephesus. 
This,  however,  turned  out  to  be  an 
impossibility,  on  account  of  the  rail- 
way arrangements.  The  train  goes 
one  day  and  returns  the  next,  but 
it  starts  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Alexandria  boat,  and  it  returns  too 
late  for  the  Syra  boat,  so  that  for 
travellers  bound  direct  to  Athens 


the  railway  to  Ephesus  is  of  no 
practical  use  whatever.  This  is  a 
pity.  However,  our  day  at  Smyrna 
was  very  interesting.  First  of  all, 
we  drove  to  what  is  called  Diana's 
Bath.  The  road  lay  for  some  time 
along  a  little  river  whose  banks 
were  a  tangle  of  rushes,  large  yel- 
low irises  and  mallows  in  full  lilac 
flower;  in  the  distance  rose  ame- 
thyst mountains  thickly  wooded  at 
the  base  with  cypress,  mulberry,  fig, 
and  sycamore.  A  fresh  breeze  met 
us  as  we  went ;  and  what  a  treat  is 
a  land  breeze  after  many  weeks  or 
days  at  sea !  The  bath  is  an  ob- 
long basin  of  the  most  transparent 
water  I  ever  saw,  borderedwith  rose- 
bushes and  mulberry-trees.  Close 
by  is  a  large  corn-mill.  It  was  but 
a  glimpse  that  we  got  of  the  scenery 
of  Asia  Minor,  yet  a  glimpse  brim- 
full  of  suggestion  and  interest — 
delicious  at  the  time,  and  refreshing 
to  look  back  upon. 

On  returning  to  Smyrna  we  set 
out  for  a  stroll  through  the  bazaars, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  very  stupid 
and  exorbitant  interpreter,  from 
whom  may  Heaven  defend  future 
travellers!  He  was  good-natured, 
and  spoke  English,  so  that  we  might 
have  fared  worse  perhaps — always 
a  satisfactory  thought  after  being 
cheated. 

Of  the  Smyrna  bazaars  it  is  not 
worth  while  speaking,  except  to 
advise  people  not  to  visit  them 
without  plenty  of  money  in  their 
pockets.  The  carpets  are  tempta- 
tions agonising  as  those  of  Tantalus 
to  the  poor  tourist.  A  large  price 
is  still  asked  for  a  carpet  only  six 
feet  square  like  Prince  Houssain's, 
and  if  it  does  not  possess  the  magic 
quality  of  transporting  you  bodily 
to  any  longed-for  place,  at  least,  at 
the  sight  of  it,  you  are  in  spirit 
borne  to  the  gorgeous  East  whence 
it  has  come.  Do  not  go  to  Smyrna, 
therefore,  unless  you  happen  at  the 
time  to  be  rich  enough  for  such  a 
purchase.  Every  carpet  I  saw  at 
Smyrna  was  enough  to  drive  any- 
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body  possessing  a"  particle  of  ar- 
tistic feeling  well-nigh  crazy  with 
delight.  There  is  a  new  mosque 
there  to  which  travellers  are  taken, 
whose  floors  are  covered  with  the 
richest  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Syrian 
rugs;  in  the  poorest  little  bazaar 
there  is  always  a  beautiful  carpet 
for  the  master  to  sit  and  say  his 
prayers  on. 

The  glimpses  we  got  of  the  pri- 
vate dwellings  gave  us  a  very 
pleasant  idea  of  domestic  comfort 
in  Smyrna;  the  houses  are  large, 
cool,  and  spacious,  with  open  courts, 
where  we  saw  many  family  groups 
enjoying  themselves.  These  courts 
are  often  planted  with  trees  and 
flowers,  and  to  the  passer-by  wear 
an  inviting  aspect.  As  we  toiled 
painfully  after  our  guide  over  the 
close  unpaved  streets,  we  wished 
heartily  that  some  magical  invita- 
tion would  be  sent  out  to  us  to  eat 
with  Aladdin  and  his  mother  or  even 
to  sup  with  the  Barmecide.  But 
no  such  luck  happened,  and  we  had 
to  content  ourselves  with  a  draught 
of  lemonade  prosaically  purchased 
at  a  shop  for  twopence. 

We  were  next  taken  to  see  the 
dancing  dervishes.  I  suppose  the 
dervishes  enjoy  it  themselves,  or 
they  would  not  do  it,  but  their  per- 
formance has  little  edification  for 
the  spectator. 

When  we  entered  the  gallery,  all 
was  still ;  the  lines  of  spectators 
around  us,  the  ever-increasing  crowd 
of  performers  below.  By-and-by,  the 
squatted  figure  of  a  dervish,  having 
a  sweet  little  child  of  about  five 
years  beside  him,  sets  up  a  low  cry 
which  means  Allah-il-allah  ;  one  by 
one  the  bystanders  take  up  the  cry 
which  gathers  in  savageness  and 
intensity  till  it  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  howling  of  wild  ani- 
mals than  anything  human.  After 
a  time,  the  leader  rises,  and  a  circle 
is  formed  around  him  of  about  a 
dozen  men,  with  three  little  children 
in  their  midst.  They  move  back- 
wards and  forwards,  keeping  up  the 


same  cry  till  they  are  joined  by 
two,  three,  four,  five,  ten,  twenty  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  count  them,  for 
the  noise  and  movement  makes  one 
giddy.  At  last  the  circle  of  yelling*, 
writhing,  glaring  men  is  complete. 
Backwards,  forwards — backwards, 
forwards,  go  the  turbaned  heads, 
louder  and  louder  grows  the  reite- 
rated chant,  'La  allah  il  allah;' 
it  seems  as  if  they  would  never 
stop,  and  with  their  increasing  ani- 
mation is  mixed  an  element  of 
ecstasy,  fanaticism,  craziness,  I 
know  not  what  name  to  call  it, 
which  drives  us  away  half-fright- 
ened. There  was  one  horrible- 
looking  creature  whose  face  haunted 
me  for  days  after  like  a  night- 
mare. 

Next  day  we  went  on  board  the 
Archduchess  Charlotte,  a  splendid 
Austrian  Lloyd's  screw-steamer, 
new,  clean,  and  handsomely  fitted 
up,  that  was  to  take  us  as  far  as 
Syra.  She  did  not  start  till  night- 
fall, and  very  amusing  it  was  to 
watch  the  passengers  embarking. 
A  gayer  scene  never  surely  de- 
lighted the  eyes  of  colour-loving 
travellers.  First  of  all,  think  of 
the  background ;  sea,  smooth  and 
green  as  polished  malachite — sky,  a 
vault  of  turquoise  ;  and  then  try  to 
imagine  dozens  of  boats  coming  one 
after  the  other  from  the  gleaming 
white  city,  each  manned  by  sun- 
burnt, picturesque  fellows,  wearing 
white  shirts  and  brilliant  sashes, 
and  filled  with  passengers  in  diverse 
and  rich  costumes. 

Now  a  boat  approaches  bearing 
half-a-dozen  green-turbaned  Turks, 
now  it  is  two  brown-robed,  bearded 
Carmelite  monks  who  climb  the 
vessel's  side.  Armenians,  Jews, 
Turks,  Egyptians,  Russians,  Greeks, 
are  to  travel  with  us,  and  if  we 
could  only  sketch  a  little,  we  should 
bring  home  costumes  enough  for  a 
dozen  fancy  balls.  The  dresses  of 
the  Smyrna  Jews  are  very  gay  and 
fantastic.  We  had  on  board  a  lady 
and  her  little  daughter  dressed  in 
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long  mantles  of  salmon- coloured 
cashmere  lined  with  grey  far,  petti- 
coat and  trousers  of  gay-coloured 
muslin,  bright  little  gauze  handker- 
chiefs round  their  heads,  and  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  ornaments.  The 
men  wore  the  same  kind  of  mantle, 
lined  with  fur  dyed  brown,  red,  or 
orange,  coloured  cambric  shirts, 
with  silk  sashes,  and  full  trousers 
and  slippers ;  one  or  two  had  on  long 
loose  cloaks  of  dark  blue  cloth,  with 
violet  hoods,  full  black  knicker- 
bocker  trousers,  and  white  stock- 
ings. There  was  another  variety  of 
dress  that  consisted  of  a  light  blue 
Zouaye  jacket,  full  Turkish  trousers 
of  dark  olive  green,  and  waistcoats 
or  skirts  of  gay  figured  muslin. 
Amid  this  dazzling  company  we 
felt  almost  as  much  at  a  disadvan- 
tage  as  two  dowdy  grey  gainea- 
fowls  that  have  strayed  among  a 
group  of  peacocks.  What  must  the 
peacocks  have  thought  of  our  sober- 
coloured  travelling-dresses  of  grey 
waterproof  cloth,  unrelieved  by  a 
single  adornment?  We  beheld  their 
splendour  meekly. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Turkish 
gentleman*  with  the  innumerable 
wives,  who  had  iust  returned  from 
Smyrna,  spreJs  his  carpet  and 
performs  his  devotions,  apparently 
in  no  wise  disturbed  by  the  bustle 
around  him.  The  Carmelite  monks 
also  become  absorbed  in  their  little 
books  of  prayer.  The  sun  sets 
with  more  than  usual  magnificence, 
and  soon  the  business  of  embarking 
ceases,  and  we  weigh  anchor,  gliding 
out  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna  amid  the 
blaze  of  purple  and  golden  heavens. 
Then  follows  a  lovely  languid 
twilight,  a  glory  of  southern  stars, 
and  a  long  quiet  night  of  sleep. 


We  are,  of  course,  early  on  deck 
for  the  sake  of  the  snnrise,  or,  if  too 
late  for  that,  the  early  breeze  and  the 
sight  of  what  blue  islands  may  be 
seen.  A  whole  day  we  have  more 
of  such  enchantment,  and  on  the 
fifth  from  leaving  Alexandria  anchor 
off  Syra.  Here  was  born  Phere- 
cydes,  the  oldest  Greek  writer.  It 
is  Sunday.  We  hear  the  church- 
bells  ringing,  and  are  half-inclined 
to  go  on  shore ;  the  green  hills, 
little  white  town,  and  harbour, 
seem  to  invite  us ;  yet,  as  it  is  burn- 
ing hot,  we  refrain. 

Here  we  leave  the  Archduchess 
Charlotte,  and  embark  on  the  small 
and  somewhat  dirty  steamer  Schild, 
which  plies  between  Syra  and  the 
Piraeus.  At  nightfall  we  set  sail. 
Sound  sleep  is  out  of  the  question, 
on  account  of  the  badness  of  the 
beds ;  but  we  wrap  ourselves  in  our 
rugs  (like  all  travellers,  we  are 
insufficiently  provided  with  these 
necessaries)  on  the  floor,  content  to 
doze  and  dream  of  Athens.  At  day- 
break we  cast  anchor  in  the  Piraeus, 
and  of  course  go  on  shore  with  all 
possible  speed. 

We  left  Alexandria  on  the  after- 
noon of  Tuesday,  May  2,  and  reached 
the  Piraeus  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
7th,  making  five  days'  journey  in 
all,  at  a  cost  of  sixteen  pounds 
each,  which  charge  included  the 
return  journey  as  far  as  Ancona. 
We  afterwards  changed  our  plans 
and  went  on  to  Trieste,  the  differ- 
ence on  both  tickets  being  about 
six  pounds.  On  the  large  steamers 
the  accommodation  was  good  and 
the  food  excellent;  the  inconve- 
niences of  the  little  Schild  steamer 
only  last  twelve  hours,  but  they  are 
considerable. 
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EAHEL  AND  VARNHAGEN  VON  ENSE.* 


IT  is  not  without  significance  that 
during  the  past  year  the  Ger- 
mans should  have  chosen  to  reprint 
the  works  of  one  and  another  of 
the  patriotic  writers  of  that  Franco- 
German  war  which  terminated  in 
Waterloo.  To  Varnhagen  von  Ense 
the  present  generation  may  look 
back  with    some  pride  as  a  true 
patriot,  who  not  only  wielded  sword 
and  pen  against  the  *  upstart  Cor- 
sican,'  but  set  an  example  of  prac- 
tical devotion,   of  thorough  hard 
work,  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 
He  carried  out  into  the  actual  pains 
and  discomforts  of  the  War  of  Li- 
beration those  lofty  thoughts  which 
men  of  genius  penned  at  that  time. 
The  contribution  of  a  single  life 
and  its  work,  though  but  a  little 
rivulet,  has  helped  to  swell  the  re- 
sistless tide  of  another  generation. 
For  ourselves,  we  frankly  con- 
fess that  our  courage  has  failed  us 
before  the  older  editions  of  Varn- 
hagen's  writings.    When  they  have 
presented  themselves  in  long  rows 
of  volumes,  we  have  been  conscious 
not  only  of  the  wish  but  the  con- 
viction that  we    ought  to   know 
something  more  about  them.     On 
one  occasion  taking  down  a  volume 
of  his  Biographische  DenJcmale,  of 
which  alone  there  were  eight  more, 
we  found  the  print  small  and  trying 
to  the  eyes,  the  paper  grey — of  the 
nature  of  blotting  paper,  in  fact — 
the  binding,   German  binding    of 
thirty  years  ago.    Reflecting  there- 
fore on  the  shortness  of  life,  and 
that  this  work  was  only  one  of  two 
or  three  series  of  several  volumes 
each,  we  replaced  it  on  the  shelf 
and  succeeded  in  stifling  our  con- 
science for  some  years.   Now,  how- 
ever, there    is    a    more    readable 
edition  in  progress.     The  sight  of 


a  neat  little  green  book,  admirably 
printed,  with  page-headings,  in- 
dexes, and  all  modern  literary  luxu- 
ries, has  conquered  our  misgivings. 
We  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  some  twenty  more  to 
follow,  and  plunge  resolutely  into 
Varnhagen's  Recollections  of  my 
own  Life. 

In  reading  a  work  of  this  kind 
one  is  apt  to  fall  into  vague  specu- 
lations upon  the  large  amount  of 
time  which  people  a  century  ago 
could  spend  in  writing  and  in  talk- 
ing about  themselves.  None  of  us 
have  time  to  do  ourselves  the  jus- 
tice of  writing  our  own  memoirs ; 
in  those  days  it  was  almost  a  matter 
of  course.  Think  of  the  diaries  they 
kept,  the  long  histories  they  wrote 
of  their  own  sensations,  thoughts, 
doings;  and  their  commentaries 
upon  the  doings  of  their  friends  and 
enemies.  Think  of  the  unrelenting 
discursiveness  of  those  letters  which 
they  were  in  the  constant  habit  of 
writing  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
Think  of  the  time  spent  in  daily 
social  intercourse,  pouring  forth 
sentiments  and  opinions  in  real  life 
after  the  manner  of  the  heroes' in 
Wilhelm  Meister  or  Jean  Paul.  One 
asks  how,  in  spite  of  it  all,  literary 
work  proper  was  got  through  and 
the  Christmas  bills  paid!  They 
must  have  been  able  to  sing 

My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne, 

with  a  meaning  not  easy  for  us  to 
appreciate  in  these  more  striving 
and  pretentious  days. 

Varnhagen  writes  his  recollec- 
tions with  a  reposeful  ease,  an  evi- 
dent enjoyment,  unclouded  by  the 
suspicion  that  posterity  could  ever 
be  too  busy  to  enjoy  them  in  like 
fashion.     He  was  a  man  evidently 


1  AusgewaUtt  Sckriften  von  K.  A.  Varnhagen  von  Ense.    L  und  II.  Bande.    Denk* 
wurdigkeiten  des  eignen  Lebena.     F.  A.  Brockhaus.    1871. 
Rahd.    Ein  Buck  die  Andenkensfur  ihre  Freunde.    Berlin,  1834. 
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who  both  spoko  and  wrote  much. 
If  Mr.  Crabbe  Robinson,  in  the  tour 
in  Germany  which  he  so  pleasantly 
describes,  had  chanced  to  encounter 
Varnhagen,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
our  countryman  would,   for  once, 
have  proved  himself  the  listener. 
As  will  easily  be  imagined,  there  is 
much  to  tell  in  a  life  extending 
from  1785  through  those  eventful 
years  of  European  history  which 
form  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century — a  life  full  of  variety  and 
personal  interest  spent  among  men 
and  women  of  mark  both  in  litera- 
ture and  politics.     His  career  as  a 
writer,  a  soldier,  and  a  diplomatist 
brought  him  into  contact  with  in- 
finite varieties  of  character ;  while 
his  early  association  with  people 
widely  differing  in  social  status  and 
in  creed,  both  political  and  religious, 
no  doubt  contributed  much  towards 
the  genial  breadth  of  thought  which 
marks  his  writings.     The  picture 
of  his  boyhood  at  Dusseldorf,  un- 
.  tormented  by  lessons,  living  a  kind 
of  ideal  life  in  the  recesses  of  a 
garden     overhanging    the    Rhine, 
adoring  and  adored   by   an    only 
sister,  his  inseparable  companion,  is 
a  charming  little  idyl.     His  father, 
a    physician    of    repute,    removed 
thence  to   Strasburg,   and  thence 
— with    some    difficulty   in    those 
troublous  days — to  Hamburg,  where 
he  finally  settled.     The  border  pro- 
vinces of  Germany  were  at  that 
time  swarming  with  French  emigres. 
Varnhagen  recounts  several  illus- 
trations of  the  overbearing  demean- 
our which  rendered  them  so  hate- 
ful to  the  Germans,  who,  moreover, 
for  the  most  part,  sympathised  with 
the  revolutionary  movement.     He 
is  also  candid  enough  to  record  the 
rapacity  of  his   own  countrymen, 
who  turned  the  Smigres  to  the  best 
account,  commercially.     One  is  al- 
most relieved  to  hear  that  there 
were  *  double  prices  '  on  the  Rhine 
before  its  beauties  had  attracted  to 
it  migratory  British  hordes.     It  is 
pleasant  to  feel  that,  after  all,  we 


are  not  responsible  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  an  innocent  and  industrious 
population. 

Destined  for  the  profession  of  his 
father,  Varnhagen  began  his  medical 
studies  at  an  early  age,  attending 
lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology 
before  he  was  fourteen.  After  his 
father's  death  he  was  sent  to  Berlin, 
where  he  studied  for  three  years  at 
the  Pepiniere,  a  school  established 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  surgi- 
cal and  medical  science  in  the  army. 
He  worked  indefatigably,  although 
surrounded  by  somewhat  adverse 
circumstances.  His  career  there 
was  abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by 
a  failure  of  supplies  from  Hamburg, 
the  old  family  mend  through  whom 
they  came  having  become  a  bank- 
rupt. Adrift  in  Berlin  at  sixteen, 
he  at  length  obtained  the  post  of 
tutor  in  a  rich  family  named  Cohen, 
formerly  Jews.  He  now  found  him- 
self a  member  of  an  animated  family 
circle,  with  time  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  own  studies,  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  literary  and  social  culture. 
All  the  questions  of  the  day  were 
freely  discussed,  and  a  constant  flow 
of  intelligent  visitors  kept  up  a 
vigorous  intellectual  life,  which 
Varnhagen  enjoyed  to  the  full.  Efts 
personal  friends  at  that  time  were 
not  only  young  men  sharing  his 
literary  tastes,  but  amateur  writers, 
who  freely  compared  their  poems 
and  essays,  giving  assistance  to  each 
other  by  criticism  and  applause. 
Among  them  was  Chamisso.  To 
him  and  Varnhagen  occurred  one 
day  the  idea  of  printing  a  selection 
of  these  poems,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  as  a  Musen-Almanach. 
Hitzig  contributed  some  welcome 
translations  from  Spanish,  French, 
and  Italian,  with  a  few  original 
pieces ;  so  also  Ludwig  Robert,  bro- 
ther to  Rahel  Levin.  Franz  There- 
min, a  theological  student  from  the 
French  colony,  and  afterwards  an 
intimate  friend  of  Varnhagen,  sent 
several  anonymous  poems.  Then  oc- 
curred theusual  difficulty;  publishing 
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firms,  while  not  for  a  moment  doubt- 
ing the   excellence  of  the  produc- 
tions, declined  to  take  them.     At 
length,  by  means  of  Hitzig,  they 
were  enabled  to  print  them  in  Leip- 
zig, at  their  own  expense.  Chamisso, 
as  the  richest  of  the  young  authors, 
no  doubt  paid  dearly  for  the  luxury. 
'Enough,'    says    Varnhagen,    'we 
were  in  print,  all  of  us  for  the  first 
time,  and  that  was  no  small  thing.' 
But  this  pleasant  life  collapsed 
suddenly    in    consequence    of   the 
failure  of  Herr  Cohen,  who,  escap- 
ing from  his  creditors,  took  refuge 
in  Holland.     Still  without  sufficient 
means  to  follow  out  his  profession, 
Varnhagen  again  became  a  tutor  in 
a  family   at  Hamburg,  where  his 
mother  and  sister  resided.     We  will 
only  refer  to  the  year  or  two  spent 
in  Hamburg,  to  relate  the  singular 
way  in  which  they  made  possible 
his    subsequent   university  career. 
Jacob  Hertz,  a  wealthy  middle-aged 
merchant,   married,  as  his  second 
wife,  a  very  charming  and  portion- 
less girl.     They  had  two  boys,  to 
whom  Varnhagen  was  to  be  tutor. 
As  the  lads  were  young  they  could 
not  be  kept  many  hours  at  their 
tasks  ;  Varnhagen  therefore  had  not 
only  leisure  for  his  own  work,  but 
for  wandering  in  the  lovely  garden 
where  Madame  Fanny  Hertz  also 
spent  her  days  in  reading,  working, 
or  playing  with  her  boys.     This 
intimacy  ripened  into  a  warm  friend- 
ship, which  lasted  many  years.     It 
happened  that  during  some  altera- 
tions in  the  counting-house,  a  hoard 
of   curious  coins  was    discovered. 
Some  were  of  considerable  value, 
and  it  was  agreed  they  should  be 
divided  between  Varnhagen  and  the 
boys.      Madame  Hertz  offered   to 
take  charge  of  Varnhagen's  share 
and  so  employ  it  as  to  produce  inte- 
rest.   By  this  means  he  was  before 
long  enabled  to  start  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle.     Madame  Hertz 
not  only  continued  to  send  him  re- 
mittances, but  long  and  affectionate 
letters.     One  word  about  the  cata- 


strophe of  the  Mmen-Almanach, 
which  happened  before  Varnhagen 
left  Hamburg.  The  new  Jena 
Zeitung  assailed,  dissected,  and  con* 
demned  it  utterly.  After  the  first 
shock,  however,  the  young  authors 
recovered  their  presence  of  mind, 
and  took  courage  from  the  fact  that 
among  the  abused  was  Fichte  him- 
self. Varnhagen  also  received  a 
consolatory  letter  from  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  which  reassured  them 
somewhat  as  to  their  position.  It 
unfortunately  happened,  however, 
that  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war 
Chamisso  left  Berlin  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  the  next  issue  of  the 
almanack  fell  into  other  hands.  The 
publication  was  so  ill-managed  that 
das  griine  Buchlein  died  ignomini- 
ously  of  misprints. 

In  1806  we  find  Varnhagen  in 
Halle  studying  under  Wolf,  Schleier- 
macher,  and  Steffens.  His  keen 
appreciation  of  these  professors  and 
their  influence  in  Halle  he  thus 
describes: 

The  lectures  had  commenced,  and  no  lis- 
teners could  be  more  industrious  and  zealous 
than  we  were.  Ancient  history  in  the 
hands  of  Wolf  was  unusually  full  and  sug- 
gestive. It  was  not  so  much  a  narrative  as 
a  continuous  criticism ,  The  listener  be- 
came so  imperceptibly  a  sharer  in  the  in- 
tellectual effort,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
hour  he  would  always  find  himself  tho- 
roughly roused,  all  his  mental  energies  in 
the  most  agreeable  activity.  I  gratified 
my  philological  inclination  by  attending  the 
early  morning  lectures  of  Schleiermacher 
on  the  Exegesis  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles; 
while  in  furtherance  of  my  medical  plans 
I  was  content  with  the  lectures  of  Steffens 
upon  philosophical  physiology  and  experi- 
mental physics.  In  truth,  I  rather  shrank 
from  the  full  medical  course  of  a  Reil, 
Loder,  or  Kurt  Sprengel.  Under  Schleier- 
macher I  gained  greatly.  His  treatment 
of  the  subject,  his  trustworthy  criticism,  his 
fine  dialectics,  all  aided  development  in 
other  directions ;  even  the  heart  did  not 
escape  the  moral  influence  of  his  clear,  well- 
ordered  train  of  thought.  'Steffens,  on  the; 
other  hand,  carried  his  hearers  away  in 
sudden  enthusiasm.  It  was  impossible  to 
resist  the  glowing  sympathy  inspired  by 
those  profound  thoughts,  those  grand  com- 
binations which  his  graceful  and  energetic 
eloquence  poured  out  before  you.    I  was 
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soon  at  home  in  the  ideas  and  expressions 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  saw  with  ad- 
miration the  enthusiastic  teacher  sifting 
his  immense  mass  of  material  with  a 
master  hand.  I  rejoiced  too  in  the  genial 
style  of  lecturing  which  always  betrayed  a 
living  heart,  and  which  seemed  to  derive  a 
new  charm  from  his  struggle,  as  a  Dane, 
with  the  ever-recurring  difficulties  of  our 
language.  In  this  way  his  lectures  were  a 
"continually  renewed  feast — a  delight  to 
which  one  looked  backward  or  forward 
with  equal  pleasure.  But  they  appeared  in 
their  fullest  value  when  combined  with 
those  of  Schleiermacher.  The  reflectiveness 
of  the  one  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  other 
made  a  perfect  whole.  Both  men,  under- 
standing  each  other  and  agreeing  in  the 
main  points,  gladly  saw  themselves  in  this 
companionship — a  union  which  had  a  real 
and  a  vigorous  existence  for  their  more  in- 
timate disciples ;  so  that  the  theological 
students  attended  Steffens,  and  the  natural- 
ists followed  Schleiermacher. — P.  133. 

Varnhagen's  religious  nature  re- 
ceived a  strong  impression  from  the 
sermons  of  Schleiermacher,  who  had 
been  lately  appointed  preacher  to 
the  University  and  occupied  a  church 
which  had  been  long  in  disuse.  In 
those  days,  and  in  a  place  like  Halle, 
it  required  all  the  intellect  and  de- 
vout earnestness  of  Schleiermacher 
to  gather  and  hold  together  a  con- 
gregation of  most  incongruous  ele- 
ments. He  succeeded,  however, 
not  only  so  far,  but  also  in  diffusing 
a  genuine  religious  leaven  through- 
out a  very  lifeless  mass  of  society. 
But  the  disturber  of  peace,  the 
enemy  of  intellect  and  progress, 
was  at  hand.  Napoleon  was  already 
victorious  in  Germany.  Military 
preparations  were  in  progress  on 
all  hands,  and  Schleiermacher's 
church  was  turned  into  an  arsenal. 
Varnhagen,  with  great  promptitude, 
drew  up  a  petition  to  the  pro-rector 
of  the  University,  and  procured 
several  hundred  signatures.  His 
energy  and  diplomatic  skill  accom- 
plished an  arrangement  by  which 
the  services  could  still  be  held  in 
another  church.  They  continued 
uninterrupted  until  Napoleon,  not 
long  afterwards,  thought  proper  to 
disband  the  University  of  Halle. 


It  will  .be  remembered  that  this 
happened  in  consequence  of  the 
noisy  patriotism  of  the  students. 
They  gathered  one  night  under  the 
windows  of  the  house  occupied  by 
the  Emperor,  and  treated  him  to  a 
loud  Pereat ! 

The  university  life  being  thus 
rudely  broken  up,  Varnhagen  again 
returned  to  Berlin.  We  find  him 
in  1807  a  welcome  visitor  at  the 
house  of  the  celebrated  Madame 
Henriette  Hertz.  He  gives  some 
amusing  anecdotes  and  descriptions 
of  a  great  variety  of  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  at  this 
time.  We,  however,  are  only  con- 
cerned with  one,  Rahel  Levin. 
Varnhagen  had  on  one  occasion 
seen  her  during  his  residence  with 
the  Cohen  family.  He  had  then 
been  so  impressed  as  to  address  to 
her  a  poem,  stranger  though  she 
was,  and  her  voice,  her  words,  her 
manner  had  continually  haunted 
him  like  a  beautiful  melody.  Now 
he  hears  her  constantly  referred  to 
with  enthusiastic  admiration.  Let 
us  hear  his  account  of  their  next 
meeting : 

When  a  woman  who  is  herself  so  culti- 
vated, learned,  and  refined,  that  she  appears 
a  living  embodiment  of  a  perfect  woman, 
as  represented  according  to  Schleiermacher's 
ethics — when  such  a  one  can  speak  so 
highly  of  another,  and  place  her  above  all 
comparison,  it  is  something  extraordinary. 
We  all,  and  Harscher  especially,  urged 
Madame  Hertz  to  invite  her  friend  together 
with  us,  when  he  would  be  prepared  before- 
hand to  find  the  comparison  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  former,  and  frankly  confessed  his 
intention  so  to  do.  The  visit  was  arranged. 
Bahel  appeared  only  for  an  hour  as  she  was 
suffering  from  fever,  and  so  was  scarcely  in 
the  vein  to  alter  the  rather  prim  attitude  of 
the  little  gathering.  Harscher  received 
no  notice  whatever  from  her,  and  when 
Schleiermacher  came  in  and  with  lively 
eagerness  took  his  place  beside  her  and 
entered  into  conversation,  all  further  ap- 
proach was  rendered  impossible.  We  were 
not  a  little  astonished  to  see  Schleier- 
macher, both  in  jest  and  earnest,  playing 
only  a  second  part;  indeed,  he  seemed 
willingly  to  accept  ft  subordinate  position, 
and  once  or  twice  fell  into  a  discomfited 
silence,  or  seemed  to  have   no  reply  at 
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hand.  When  the  lady  left  he  conducted 
her  to  her  carriage,  and  on  his  return  could 
not  cease  praising  her.  But  his  mood  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening  spoke  more  than 
words  in  her  praise,  for  he  was  lively  and 
vigorous  the  whole  evening.  This  was 
doubly  remarkable  to  us,  since  we  had 
never  seen  him  play  a  second  part,  and  it 
was  long  since  he  had  appeared  in  such 
good  spirits.  Madame  Hertz  looked  in 
vain  for  gratitude  from  Harscher ;  he  was 
put  out  that  Schleiermacher  had  received 
all  the  benefit,  and  his  continued  cheerful- 
ness was  a  positive  irritation  to  him.  He 
would  gladly  have  run  down  or  utterly 
ignored  Rahel's  manifest  superiority,  which 
he  was  capable  enough  of  appreciating  had 
he  chosen.  For  myself,  I  shared  his  dis- 
satisfaction, but  on  entirely  different 
grounds.  I  longed  intensely  for  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  this  wonderful  being, 
before  whom  all  others  faded,  and  with 
whom,  in  imagination  I  already  felt  myself 
in  more  intimate  spiritual  rapport  than 
with  them.— Vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

A  few  days  later  Varnhagen  met 
Babel  walking  Unter  den  Linden 
with,  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance. 
The  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost. 
He  walked  along  beside  them,  and 
by  a  diplomatic  series  of  remarks 
adroitly  secured  an  invitation.  He 
soon  became  a  constant  visitor  at 
Rahel's  salon  in  the  Jagerstrasse. 

Looking  back  to  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  it  appears  to  us 
that  Berlin  must  have  been  in  many 
respects  a  pleasanter  place  than  it 
is  in  our  day.  To  the  Frenchman 
it  must  be  simply  unendurable ; 
there  is  a  whole  continent  of  differ- 
ence between  the  Champs  Elysees 
and  Unter  den  Linden.  Even  to  the 
graver  temperament  of  the  English- 
man Berlin  is  oppressive.  He  finds 
it  a  huge  parade-ground,  in  which 
he  is  dinned  by  bugle-calls,  haunted 
by  the  perpetual  obtrusion  of  red 
tape  and  pipeclay,  and  dismayed  by 
the  discovery  that  every  second 
man  is  a  soldier  or  a  policeman. 
The  military  element  pervades  more 
or  less  all  circles  of  society.  Prom 
two  generations  of  well-drilled  an- 
cestors the  Berliner  inherits  his 
preciseness,  his  pertinacity,  and — 
low  be  it  spoken — his  priggishness, 
as  the  pointer  inherits  his  faculty 


of  scent.     You  vainly  seek  an  es- 
cape   from    the    universal   air    of 
pedantry  ;    it  surrounds  even  the 
young  ladies,  who  will  correct  your 
historical    information    and    show 
your  wife  the  proper  way  to  knit. 
But  in  those    days    the    military 
element,  although  strong,  was  not 
universal.     The  stereotyping  pro- 
cess   had    not    then    commenced. 
Society — the  best  society — was  full 
of  stirring  life.     Intelligent  people 
felt  the  frequent    interchange    of 
awakening  thought  to  be  a  kind 
of  necessity.     The  curse   of  poco- 
curantism  had  not  fallen  upon  that 
generation.     It  was  not  then  a  con- 
ventional blunder  to  show  signs  of 
interest,  or  an  unpardonable  sin  to 
discuss  with  eagerness  some  ques- 
tion of  poetry  or  philosophy.     In- 
dividuality was    carefully  studied 
and  cultivated.     People  not    only 
enjoyed  each  other's  society,  but 
dared  to  show  that  they  enjoyed  it. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Germans, 
both  in  literature  and  politics,  have 
always  required  some  impetus  from 
without ;  so  it  has  been  in  their  so- 
cial affairs.     Only  the  example  was 
needed  of  the  femmes  d'esprti  and  of 
the  literati  of  Paris  to  throw  open  the 
salon*  of  Berlin.     The  intellectual 
activity  of  the  nation  was  at  that 
time  mainly  cherished  by  the  aris- 
tocracy of  North    Germany,   and 
the  leaven  became  by  degrees  dif- 
fused throughout  the  lower  classes. 
In  Berlin,  as  in  Weimar,   royalty 
patronised    the    poets.     We    find 
Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  discussing 
poetry  and  fine  arts  in  a  bourgeois 
salon,  and  receiving  there  his  noblest 
inspirations. 

With  the  character  of  the  famous 
French  salons  of  this  period  we  are 
all  familiar.  We  associate  them 
with  the  glowing  patriotism  of  Ma- 
dame Roland,  the  passionate  rhe- 
toric of  Madame  de  Stae),  the 
dramatic  mysticism  of  Madame 
Krudener,  the  refined  coquetry  of 
Madame  Rocamier.  They  were  the 
creations  of  a  wonderful  epoch,  and 
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as  such,  they  have  become  a  part  of 
its  history. 

Rahel  Levin,  who  has  been  spoken 
of  as  the  c  soul  of  the  intellectual 
movement  in  Germany/  offers  many 
points  of  contrast  to  these  brilliant 
Parisian  sisters.  The  centre  of  a 
remarkable  literary  and  political 
circle,  she  seemed  to  achieve  her 
position  in  spite  of  circumstances. 
As  a  member  of  a  Jewish  family 
distinguished  neither  by  wealth  nor 
position,  she  lacked  those  social 
advantages  which  surrounded  the 
earlier  years  of  Madame  de  Stael 
and  Madame  R£camier.  To  personal 
beauty  of  a  high  order  she  could 
lay  no  claim.  But  a  certain  subtle 
charm  would  seem  to  have  attended 
her  in  every  place,  to  have  given 
expression  to  her  dark  eyes,  her 
delicately-formed  hands,  and  her 
full  genial  voice.  About  her  utter- 
ance there  appears  to  have  been  a 
strange  fascination.  Yarnhagen  re- 
fers to  it  as  'das  wunderbarste 
Sprechen.'  Rank,  wealth,  beauty 
she  had  not.  It  was  the  simple 
force  of  her  acute  intellect,  in  its 
rare  combination  with  an  ardent 
emotional  nature,  that  attracted 
towards  her  the  ablest  minds  of  her 
time.  With  poets,  soldiers,  diplo- 
matists, she  corresponded,  both  in 
France  and  Germany.  Her  friend- 
ship  was  as  a  thread  of  sympathy 
by  which  all  her  Mends  were  more 
or  less  held  together.  Nothing 
shows  more  plainly  the  breadth  and 
many-sidedness  of  her  character 
than  the  infinite  variety  of  her 
friends.  She  had  for  all  sympathy 
and  counsel,  admiration  and  cri- 
ticism, which  were  dealt  out  with 
lavish  hand.  "With  our  feelings  of 
insular  reserve,  it  is  perhaps  not 
quite  easy  to  understand  the  nature 
which  could  cherish  the  friendship 
of  Fichte,  and  also  tolerate  that 
polished  old  sinner  Friedrich  von 
Gentz.  She  seemed  to  possess  a 
magnetic  power  of  drawing  out  the 
better  nature  of  all  those  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact. 


If  Rahel  Levin  was  during  early 
life  less  favoured  by  circumstances 
than  the  daughter  of  Neckar,  her 
character  lost  nothing  by  its  freer 
and  simpler  development.     At  six- 
teen she  wrote  pleasant  chatty  let- 
ters, like  any  lively  girl  of  her  age, 
and  had  not  committed  herself  to 
any  work  such  as  that  of  Mademoi- 
selle Neckar  on  Montesquieu's  Es- 
prit des  Lois.     It  was  at  about  this 
age  the  first  great  event  in  her  life 
occurred.     A  burly  French  gentle- 
man, in  the  inevitable  powder  and 
pigtail    of   the    day,    with    broad 
features    marked    with    smallpox, 
and  fierce    eyebrows,  was    to    be 
seen  walking    about  Berlin.     He 
called  on  the  King,  carried  his  own 
letters  to   post,  studied  the  world 
through     his     lorgnette,     behaved 
like  any!  ordinary  mortal,  and  yet 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Mira- 
beau.     The  new  ideas  suggested  by 
his  writings,  his  wonderful  power 
of  speech,  his  restless  energy,  all 
stirred  her  waking    thought  and 
roused  her  enthusiastic  admiration. 
Years  afterwards,  when  he  had  died 
the  idol  of  the  French  Revolution, 
she  writes  thus  of  her  friendship 
for  Mirabeau  :  *  In  me  he  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  friend,  the  friend  whom 
perhaps  he  !  failed  to  find  in  the 
world.     So  long  as  I  live,  Mirabeau 
lives    in    my    heart.'      Henriette 
Hertz  speaks   in  her  memoirs   of 
the  impression  he  produced  in  Ber- 
lin,   of   his    eloquence    and    'his 
power  to  interest  any  woman  he 
chose,  except  his  wife.'     She  con- 
*  sidered  it  a  great  mark  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  her  husband  that  he 
should  himself  introduce  this  dan- 
gerous man  into  her  salon.     It  was 
probably  in  this  circle  that  Rahel 
first  met  him. 

We  must  here  say  a  few  words 
about  the  charming  Madame  Hertz, 
the  friend  of  Rahel  and  of  Schleier- 
macher.  A  few  years  older  than 
Rahel,  she  had  been  married  at 
fifteen  to  Dr.  Marcus  Hertz,  a  friend 
of  the  family,  and  many  years  her 
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senior.  Although  the  classic  beauty 
of  her  face  and  figure  was  deve- 
loped beyond  her  years,  her  charac- 
ter was  young  and  childlike.  The 
greatest  charm  about  the  new  life 
offered  to  her  was  that,  when  mar- 
ried, she  would  have  a  friseur  of 
her  own.  Madame  Hertz,  if  not 
gifted  with  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual powers,  possessed  a  frank 
intelligent  nature  which  developed 
rapidly  under  her  husband's  in- 
fluence. Her  beauty  and  intel- 
ligence, combined  with  the  high 
position  already  occupied  by  Dr. 
Marcus  Hertz  as  a  Jewish  physician, 
combined  to  make  her  salon  a  centre 
of  great  attraction  in  Berlin.  The 
marriage  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  happy  one,  although  the  dis- 
parity in  years  naturally  caused 
some  differences  in  matters  of  taste. 
The  young  wife  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  new  school  of  poetry, 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  while  her 
husband  could  admire  no  younger 
writer  than  Lessing.  With  the 
Romantic  school  these  aesthetic 
troubles  came  to  a  climax,  and 
Novalis  became  the  favourite  subject 
for  the  doctor's  sarcasm.  These  did 
not,  however,  interfere  with  her 
friendship  for  Schleiermacher,  who 
wrote  her  reams  of  letters,  and 
would  spend  long  hours  in  her 
society.  To  him,  no  doubt,  her 
faculty  for  listening  would  be  one 
great  attraction.  A  ready  ear  and 
lively  sympathy  were  more  to  him 
than  intellectual  power.  In  later 
life,  when  her  stately  grace  had 
won  for  her  the  title  of  the  tragic 
muse,  we  find  her  inspiring  Ludwig 
Borne,  not  with  friendship,  but 
with  passionate  love.  As  a  young 
student  of  medicine,  he  lived  for  a 
short  time  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Hertz ;  and,  after  his  death,  finding 
no  response  from  the  widow,  then 
old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  he 
left  Berlin  in  despair.  Madame 
Hertz  met  with  him  some  years 
later,  when  he  had  become  a 
celebrated     political     writer,    and 


was    entirely    cured  of  his  love- 
madness. 

Dorothea  Mendelssohn  must 
also  be  remembered  as  a  common 
friend  both  of  Rahel  and  of  Madame 
Hertz.  She,  too,  was  handed  over 
as  a  wife  to  an  elderly  banker  in  a 
business-like  manner.  Her  father 
probably  never  asked  himself  the 
question  whether  the  daughter, 
whose  mind  and  heart  had  received 
such  careful  training,  would  find  all 
that  she  sought  in  an  upright  but 
unattractive  old  gentleman  with 
many  bank-notes.  The  sequel  is 
probably  known  to  our  readers: 
how  Friedrich  Schlegel  came  to 
Berlin,  and  the  unsatisfied  intellect 
and  heart  of  Dorothea  Veit  wan- 
dered astray.  David  Veit  himself 
arranged  the  separation,  and  never 
concealed  his  interest  in  her  after- 
career.  With  Schlegel  she  ulti- 
mately went  over  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  After  his  death, 
her  later  years  were  spent  with  her 
son,  Philip  Veit,  the  painter,  at 
Frankfort.  There,  waiting  for  her 
end  with  quiet  longing,  she  writes 
admonitory  letters  to  her  old  friend 
Henrietta,  sometimes  in  this  strain : 
'  Be  brave — that  is,  do  not  struggle, 
but  submit  yourself  in  brave  cheer- 
fulness. Do  not  let  the  vexations  of 
life  overmaster  you,  I  entreat  you ; 
but  remember  always  this  poor  life 
is  not  your  own  property,  neither  is 
it  lent  to  you  for  capricious  use  or 
pleasant  occupation.  Each  day  is 
a  jewel  of  grace ;  it  is  capital  that 
you  dare  not  cast  from  you  or  suffer 
to  lie  buried.'  We  will  hope  that,, 
from  her  overshadowed  life,  Doro- 
thea Schlegel  gathered  '  the  far-off 
interest  of  tears.' 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  this 
time  the  most  cultivated  men  of 
Berlin  assembled  in  the  salons  of 
these  young  Jewesses.  There  were 
also  certain  fixed  evenings  when 
they  met  to  read  plays  and  poetry, 
ana  these  gatherings  had  their  limi- 
tations about  members,  sandwiches, 
and  absentees.     Looked  at  from  a 
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Belgravian  point  of  view,  How  very 
small  and  commonplace  they  must 
have  been !  Imagine  going  oat  at 
six  o'clock  to  tea — weak  tea  sweet- 
ened with  large  lumps  of  sugar- 
candy  ;  the  company  reading  aloud, 
talking,  or  fatiguing  themselves 
with  theatricals,  and,  finally,  when 
all  are  thoroughly  hungry,  sharing 
a  frugal  supper  at  nine  and 
then  home!  It  is  possible  there 
may  be  some  ground  for  the  sneer 
against  the  stinginess  of  the  Ber- 
hners  a  hundred  years  ago  as  at  the 
present  day,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  means  of  many  people  in  these 
intellectual  circles  were  very  limited. 
Such  gatherings  differ  much  from 
our  own ;  show  was  the  last  and  not 
the  first  consideration .  Their  object 
was  the  expression  of  personal 
friendship,  the  development  of  in- 
dividual character,  the  diffusion  of 
thought  and  culture. 

Returning  to  Varnhagen's  first 
evening  in  Bahel's  salon  and  its 
impressions,  it  may  be  pleasant  to 
our  readers  to  let  him  speak  for 
himself : 

The  company  was  extremely  lively :  each 
one  with  all  ease  and  freedom  contributed 
his  part;  artifice  or  hypocrisy  had  here 
no  chance  of  success  The  unconstrained 
cheerfulness  of  Bahel,  her  spirit  of  truth 
and  straightforwardness  reigned  supreme. 
I  was  permitted  with  youthful  extravagance 
to  excite  myself  against  the  French ;  an- 
other to  air  his  theatrical  information ;  the 
Frenchman  received  facetious  advice  from 
Schack  concerning  his  lore  affairs,  while 
Schack  himself  listened  to  the  democratic 
outpourings  of  Vetter.  All  went  smoothly 
on :  undue  seriousness  was  lightened  by  wit 
and  pleasantry,  which  in  its  turn  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  truth  and  intellect,  and  so  all 
was  well  balanced  yet  full  of  animation. 
The  open  pianoforte  invited  to  an  occa- 
sional strain  of  music — Bahel  herself  being 
a  cultivated  and  skilful  mistress  of  the 
art — and  so  perfected  the  whole.  We 
separated  in  good  time  in  a  mood  of  elevated 
thought,  which  I  indulged  for  some  time 
alone  out  in  the  starlight,  while  I  ran- 
sacked in  vain  my  past  life  for  the  memory 
of  such  another  evening. 

My  impatience  would  only  allow  a  few 
days  to  pass  before  repeating  my  visit,  and 
my  confidence  grew  so  rapidly  that  I  soon 
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felt  myself  justified  in  coming  every  day. 
I  was  eager  to  follow  these  new  ideas,  to 
come  nearer  to  these  original  truths  and 
grand  conclusions,  which  she  opened  out 
before  me  more  strikingly  at  every  step, 
to  enjoy  and  share  those  emotions  pene- 
trated with  intelligence  of  which  I  now  be- 
came aware.  Infinitely  attractive  and 
fruitful  were  these  early  days  of  enthu- 
siastic intercourse,  to  which  I  brought  my 
richest  treasures  in  exchange,  and  so  far 
offered  scarcely  less  than  I  received.  I 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  phe- 
nomenon, that  Bahel,  in  the  same  measure 
as  others  seek  to  misrepresent  themselves, 
strove  to  reveal  her  true  self.  She  would 
speak  of  her  adventures,  sorrows,  wishes, 
hopes,  though  all  might  be  to  her  disadvan- 
tage, though  they  might  appear  to  her  as 
false  and  wrong,  with  the  same  uncon- 
strained and  profound  truthfulness  as  if 
all  were  equally  flattering  and  fortunate. 
This  straightforwardness  I  have  never 
seen  equalled  in  any  other  human  being. 
.        •        •        .        .         .        . 

Bahel  gave  to  every  word,  however  in- 
different, a  charm  of  life,  a  character  of 
truth  and  originality  which  changed  the 
ordinary  into  the  extraordinary.  In  this 
way  I  breathed  a  new  atmosphere,  which 
affected  me  like  poetry,  and  yet  was  the 
reverse  of  what  is  commonly  so  called:  it 
was  reality  instead  of  illusion,  the  actual 
instead  of  the  seeming. 

In  her  presence  I  was  fully  conscious  of 
having  before  me  a  true  human  being,  that 
glorious  creation  of  God,  in  its  purest,  most 
perfect  type.  Heart  and  intellect  in  lively 
interchange,  active  life  stirring  in  every 
fibre,  the  whole  nature  a  living  harmony ; 
everywhere  original  and  naive  utterance  of 
thoughts  grand  in  their  simplicity  and 
wisdom.  This  nature  expressing  itself 
outwardly  in  word  and  act  in  a  manner 
characteristically  prompt  and  clever.  All 
this  was  animated  and  warmed  by  the 
purest  goodness,  by  an  ever-active  love  of 
humanity,  the  tenderest  respect  for  each 
one's  individuality,  the  liveliest  sympathy 
for  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those  about 
her. — Vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

This  broad  human  sympathy, 
which  found  something  good  or 
interesting  in  everybody, .  did  not 
always  please  Varnhagen.  Still 
less  did  the  social  tolerance  which 
admitted  so  many  other  visitors 
besides  himself.  An  afternoon  or 
evening  to  which  he  had  looked 
forward  as  an  intellectual  treat 
prepared  for  his  own  special  enjoy- 
ment,   Hanoi    would    with    naive 
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cruelty  devote  to  commonplace 
people,  whom  she  chose  not  only  to 
receive,  but  expected  him  to  assist 
her  in  entertaining.  This  love  of 
society,  of  humanity  in  any  shape, 
is  an  essentially  French  element  in 
her  character.  It  had  been  fostered 
by  continued  intercourse  with  the 
many  distinguished  Frenchmen 
whom  the  emigration,  and  after- 
wards the  occupation,  brought 
together  in  Berlin.  It  also  no 
doubt  gave  the  impetus  to  that 
wonderful  conversational  power 
which  not  only  so  fitted  her  for 
society,  but  enabled  her  to  produce 
a  revolution  in  the  spoken  German 
of  that  day.  She  introduced  con- 
versation as  an  art.  Innocent  of 
the  dictum  of  Talleyrand,  people 
really  endeavoured,  after  her  ex- 
ample, to  reveal  their  thoughts  in 
the  most  pointed  and  appropriate 
language.  The  summer,  however, 
brought  a  welcome  change  forVarn- 
hagen,  who  says : 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Rahel  re- 
moved into  a  country  house  at  Charlotten- 
burg,  where  I  visited  her  as  frequently  as 
possible.  I  compressed  all  my  work  into 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  my  other  inter- 
course I  limited  more  and  more,  and  I  did 
not  allow  even  the  deepening  twilight  to 
prevent  my  hurrying  over  tho  intervening 
miles  on  foot  or  otherwise,  so  that  the 
busiest  day  might  end  in  the  most  delight- 
ful refreshment.  The  greater  solitude  in 
which  I  now  saw  my  friend  gave  to  our 
conversation  and  to  our  whole  companion- 
ship a  freer  character  and  richer  result. 
The  reposeful  shadow  before  the  door  of 
the  little  house  in  the  retired  Schloss- 
strasse,  the  cool  walks  in  the  fragrant 
garden,  along  the  shore  of  the  Spree,  and  in 
the  broad  roads  overhung  with  trees 
shading  the  quiet  place,  these  charms  of 
the  neighbourhood,  often  heightened  by 
the  splendour  of  the  moon  or  starlight,  are 
in  my  memory  inseparably  interwoven 
with  the  loftiest  flights  of  thought,  the 
tenderest  strain  of  lively  emotion :  while 
animated  differences  and  discussions  pre- 
vented the  undue  preponderance  of  sen- 
timent. 

I  was  then  twenty-four  years  old,  Rahel 
my  senior  by  more  than  half  these  years. 
This  circumstance,  taken  by  itself,  might 


seem  likely  to  have  driven  our  lives  widely 
asunder.  But  it  was  an  accident :  it  was 
essentially  of  no  account.  This  noble  life,  so 
rich  in  experience  both  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
retained  all  its  youthful  vigour ;  not  only 
the  powerful  intellect  which  hovered  above 
every-day  regions,  but  the  heart,  the 
senses,  the  whole  corporeal  being  were  as 
though  bathed  in  clear  light.  She  stood  a 
commanding  presence  between  an  accom- 
plished past  and  a  hopeful  future.  A 
lasting  union  was,  however,  at  that  time 
denied  us.  Nevertheless,  military  service, 
journeys,  brilliant  social  distractions,  the 
temptations  of  ambition  and  inclination, 
the  misunderstandings  to  which  the  tedious 
separation  gave  rise,  all  left  untouched  the 
tie  that  bound  me  to  Rahel,  and  could  not 
for  a  moment  shake  my  belief  that  I  had 
found  the  happiness  of  my  life,  or  slacken 
my  unwearied  efforts  to  attain  its  comple- 
tion.— Vol.  ii.  p.  135. 

Varnhagen's  simplest  plan  to  at- 
tain this  end  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  to  pursue  his  studies 
assiduously,  and  settle  down  to  a 
medical  practice  like  a  steady  young 
Berliner.  Had  not  *  quiet'  been  en- 
joined upon  the  citizens  as  their 
*  first  duty'  in  a  printed  proclama- 
tion? An  unnecessary  injunction 
it  would  appear  to  have  been.  The 
moral  and  political  stagnation  of 
the  people  was  almost  universal. 
What  was  understood  to  be  the 
German  nation  at  that  time  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  daily  work 
that  provided  the  daily  black  bread 
and  sausage  or  veal  and  saner- 
kraut.  It  worked  and  ate  and  slept ; 
on  holidays  it  took  its  pleasure  along 
hot  sandy  roads  to  Potsdam,  Char- 
lottenburg,  and  other  places,  hearing 
a  military  band  (German  or  French) 
and  drinking  weissbier.  It  did 
not  care  that  feeble  ministers  had 
made  disgraceful  treaties,  that  the 
successors  of  old  Fritz's  heroes  had 
been  beaten  back  from  the  fields  of 
battle,  any  more  than  it  cared 
about  the  Queen's  new  diamonds  or 
the  latest  system  of  philosophy. 
But  though  the  disgrace  was  sore 
and  the  land  cruelly  trampled  down 
all  was  not  yet  lost.  There  were 
patriots,  men  of  honour,  to  whom 
the  burden  of  ignominy  and  sorrow 
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was  intolerable.  They  uttered  forth 
their  souls  each  in  nis  own  way : 
Steffens  in  burning  words  to  the 
Halle  students;  Jean  Paul  in  his 
Morning  Gleams  from  the  sunny 
repose  of  his  home  in  Baireuth; 
Arndt  in  unwearied  self-sacrificing 
effort  and  in  lyric  enthusiasm; 
Schleiermacher  in  his  Discourses  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  genius  and  the 
patriotism  of  Fichte  kindled  a  sym- 
pathetic fire  in  the  hearts  of  all 
classes.  In  the  winter  of  1807-8, 
under  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
French  conquerors,  in  daily  peril  of 
liberty  and  life,  he  delivered  his 
Reden  an  die  Deutsche  Nation.  Ho 
spoke  words  which,  if  crystallised 
into  deeds,  would  lay  the  French 
eagle  low  and  lift  into  its  place  the 
standard  of  true  German  nationality. 
About  the  same  time  also  the  bril- 
liant and  patriotic  Freiherr  von 
Stein  was  recalled  from  his  exile. 
The  King  had  need  of  him  indeed. 
In  the  short  interval  before  his 
banishment  by  Napoleon  he  accom- 
plished great  things  in  the  organis- 
ing of  regiments  and  the  dismem- 
bering of  cabinets.  The  bureau- 
cracy which  had  been  so  fruitful  in 
disastrous  results  received  from 
him  its  deathblow.  All  these  in- 
fluences worked  powerfully  upon 
the  ardent  nature  of  Varnhagen. 
He  put  aside  his  duty  as  a  citizen 
of  Berlin  and  joined  the  Austrian 
army,  then  in  the  field  against  Na- 
poleon. Let  us  leave  him  in  the 
dusty  camp  outside  Vienna,  waiting 
for  the  engagement  of  Deutsch- 
Wagram,  and  return  to  Rahel. 

In  speaking  of  her  earlier  life  we 
have  alreafly  remarked  her  keen 
appreciation  of  Mirabeau.  We  soon 
afterwards  find  her  the  high- priestess 
of  Goethe  -  worship  in  Germany. 
First  through  her  busy  brain  and 
tongue  and  pen  was  spread  in  all 
directions  the  tidings  of  the  advent 
of  a  new  poet.  Rahel  became  the 
interpreter  of  Goethe  not  only  by 
force  of  her  acute  intellect,  which 
forestalled  the  criticism  of  Schlegel, 


but  by  her  sympathetic  insight  into 
his  world  of  thought.  She  shared 
his  strong  realism,  and  believed  that 
his  genius  could  express  that  har- 
mony between  the  real  and  the  ideal 
of  which  she  herself  was  only  dimly 
conscious.  That  Goethe  should 
have  entirely  satisfied  a  nature  so 
ardent  as  hers  appears  to  us  some- 
what remarkable.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  intensity  of  her  own  enthu- 
siasm she  was  unconscious  of  what 
he  lacked  in  this  respect.  When  at 
Frankfort  in  the  year  181 5,  Rahel 
spoke  with  Goethe  for  the  first  time. 
In  her  letters  we  find  a  disjointed, 
breathless  kind  of  description  of 
this  great  occasion. 

To  Varnhagen, 

Frankfort  O.M.,  September  8,  1815. 
Friday  morning,  half-past  2. 
Now  thou  wilt  rejoice  that  I  am  here, 
good  dear  August  Goethe  was  with  me 
this  morning  at  a  quarter  past  ten.  This 
is  my  diploma  of  nobility.  But  I  behaved 
myself  badly.  ...  I  scarcely  allowed  Goethe 
to  speak.  .  .  .  When  I  woke  this  morning, 
my  eyes,  although  no  longer  red,  were  pain- 
ful as  though  full  of  dust,  and  in  order  to 
rest  them  and  not  to  read  I  remained  in  bed 
— otherwise  I  generally  rise  early  now— 
breakfasted  in  bed,  and  did  not  rise  until 
nine  o'clock.  Toothbrush  in  hand,  in  a 
state  of  red  powder,  I  stood  in  my  dressing- 
gown.  The  landlord  came  up  and  said  to 
Dora,  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak  to  me. 
I  thought  a  messenger  from  Goethe. 
I  ask  who  it  is,  and  send  Dora  down ;  she 
returns  with  Goethe's  card  and  the  mes- 
sage he  will  wait  a  little.  I  let  him  come 
in  and  wait  only  while  I  fasten  on  a  dress, 
a  black  one,  and  so  I  appear  before  him, 
sacrificing  myself  that  he  may  not  wait  a 
moment.  ...  On  the  whole,  he  was  like 
the  grandest  prince;  also  an  extremely 
amiable  man ;  perfectly  at  ease ;  keeping 
clear  of  personalities ;  well  bred  ;  about 
thee  rather  curious ;  extremely  polite.  He 
went  very  soon.  ...  I  feel  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  behaved  as  I  did  at  Karlsbad, 
with  eagerness  and  haste :  not  at  all  showing 
my  own  quiet,  modest  heart.  But  so  it  is 
if  you  see  for  a  brief  moment  one  whom  for 
years  you  have  looked  up  to  with  constant 
love,  who  has  occupied  your  thoughts  and 
your  life.  Also  my  conscious  niglige,  my  feel- 
ing of  ungracefulness  oppressed  me ;  and  his 
quick  departure.  It  is,  however,  an  as- 
tonishing event  that  he  came.  He  sees  no 
one.    Would  not  see  the  Princess  Solms,         — 
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the  King's  sister-in-law,  with  her  new 
English  husband.  In  short,  I  feel  myself 
infinitely  exalted  in  my  humiliation.  .  .  . 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone  I  put  on  my  best 
dress  by  way  of  compensation — a  beau- 
tiful white  dress  with  high  collar,  a  lace 
veil  and  bonnet,  and  the  Moscow  shawl! 
'-'Rakers  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 

From  this  extract  it  will  be  seen 
that  Rahel  had  no  claim  whatever 
to  be  ranked  with  those  clever 
women  who  are  stigmatised  as 
strong-minded  or  masculine.  It 
illustrates  the  specially  feminine 
side  of  her  character.  This  com- 
mon veneration  for  Goethe  it  was 
which  first  strongly  attracted  Rahel 
to  Ludwig  Tieck.  His  genuineness 
of  character,  his  poetic  genius,  his 
sarcastic  humour  were  all  appre- 
ciated by  her,  and  their  personal 
friendship  continued  after  he  had 
forsaken  Goethe  as  a  model,  and 
had  struck  out  paths — rather  wan- 
dering ones  perhaps — of  his  own. 
She  saw  in  him  the  creative  power, 
the  critical  faculty,  which  placed 
him  above  others  of  the  Romantic 
school.  Only  in  this  sense,  indeed, 
could  he  be  ever  spoken  of  as  its 
head.  His  personal  character  was 
too  reserved,  too  individual  for  him 
ever  to  associate  himself  with  num- 
bers even  as  a  leader.  From  their 
later  extravagances,  too,  he  differed 
entirely,  and  remained  unaffected 
by  the  aesthetic  religiousness  which 
betrayed  many  of  them  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Jean  Paul  during  his  visit  to 
Berlin  made  Rahel's  acquaintance 
and  always  entertained  for  her  the 
liveliest  admiration.  Rahel,  on  her 
part,  was  much  astonished  to  find 
Jean  Paul,  out  of  his  books,  so  like 
an  ordinary  mortal,  showing  no 
sign  of  humour,  only  the  most  genial 
bonhomie,  so  that  at  their  first  in- 
terview she  exclaimed  repeatedly, 
'  You  cannot  be  he.'  While  Jean 
Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  said  of  her 
to  Varnhagen,  'She  is  one  of  a 
thousand ;  she  is  the  only  woman  in 
whom  I  ever  found  real  humour 
— the     only    humorous    woman.' 


Speaking  at  the  same  time  also  of 
her  letters,  he  said,  '  The  one  frost 
Paris  is  worth  ten  descriptions. 
No  one  has  ever  yet  so  understood 
at  the  first  glance  and  so  character- 
ised the  French  people  and  the 
French  world.  What  eyes  they 
were  to  see,  so  keen  and  clear,  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth !  .  .  .  She 
is  an  artist,  she  creates  a  new 
sphere ;  she  is  an  exceptional  na- 
ture, at  war  with  ordinary  life,  or 
rather  far  away  above  it ;  therefore 
she  must  remain  unmarried!' 
Varnhagen's  reply  to  the  latter 
opinion  remains  unrecorded. 

Among  the  most  interesting  let- 
ters in  Rahel's  published  corre- 
spondence are  those  addressed  to 
Fouqu6.  She  was  deeply  interested 
not  only  in  his  literary  career  but 
in  his  changing  phases  of  thought 
and  his  personal  sorrows.  Our 
readers  will  perhaps  be  interested 
to  read  one  of  them  a  little 
abridged. 

To  FouqiU. 

Charlottenburg,  Sept.  14,  1809. 

On  Thursday  evening,  you  good,  childlike 
one,  they  brought  me  your  letter  here  with 
the  enclosure  for  Varnhagen.  Saturday 
they  continued  their  journey,  as  we  could 
best  arrange  under  existing  circumstances, 
that  is  with  the  correspondence  of  the 
Austrian  ambassador.  How  your  letter  will 
delight  him !  It  delighted  me  also,  but  in 
a  different  manner :  your  childlike  nature 
touches  me.  How  you  speak  of  his  and 
of  your  muse.  You  have  certainly  once 
been  older  than  you  are  now.  Bo  not  live 
so  much  alone,  dear  Fouque.  I  have  seen 
and  know  that  you  are  capable  of  lively, 
witty,  many-sided  utterances,  therefore 
you  also  need  them.  Nothing  must  lie 
waste  in  us,  least  of  all  humun  intercourse  ; 
we  need  the  inner  stimulus  which  comes 
from  such  contact  only.  I  do  not  blame 
your  solitude  so  much  as  your  stagnant 
complacency  in  it ;  your  praise  of  it,  your 
creeping  awny  and  burying  yourself  with 
the  idea  thnt  it  is  good,  fitting,  healing  for 
you.  Behind  it,  or  rather  before  it,  is 
suffering,  which  should  never  oppress  us. 
It  is  to  strengthen,  refresh,  renew  us,  make 
us  fruitful  in  all  things.  And  the  sum 
total  for  man  is  human  intercourse,  which- 
ever way  you  look  at  it.  It  is  possible 
after  the  inoculation  of  the  greatest  grief 
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to  retain  one's  vitality.  Yon  are  a  poet 
and  give  to  men  the  greatest  treasures  of 
humanity.  You  shall  not  be  a  hermit.  I 
have  no  taste  for  hermits,  only  for  hermit- 
thoughts  among  men.  In  short,  1  know 
nothing  but  mankind,  and  only  thus  can 
you  appreciate  solitude  when  you  have  it. 
That  you  so  love  your  child,  who  can 
understand  better  than  I  do  ?  But  if  pos- 
sible, do  not  love  it  passionately — that  is, 
with  intensity.  I  have  no  child ;  but  this 
relation  is — perhaps  therefore — my  great 
study.  Never  can  the  child  yield  what  can 
satisfy  the  parent's  heart.  You  may  re- 
joice in  its  existence,  in  its  development, 
but  the  perfect  blossom  of  its  heart  falls  in 
other  fields.  Say  this  to  yourself  early,  at 
once.  Do  not  wonder  that  I,  the  childless 
one,  should  know  so  much  of  parental  sor- 
row. I  have  fathomed  many  depths  of 
suffering,  led  by  one.  I  must  be  clear 
about  all  human  relations,  I  must  always 
have  reasons,  certainty.  And  so  must  you 
also.  Bat  I  have  a  quarrel  with  you,  dear 
Pouque.  How  is  it  that  you  write  but  do 
not  answer?  Your  acknowledgment  of 
the  letter  Hanne  brought  you  was  like  an 
improvisation,  not  a  word  of  answer.  I 
like  an  answer ;  you  must  praise  or  blame, 
acquiesce  or  contradict.  Also  please  do  not 
be  so  delighted  with  Jean  Paul's  criti- 
cisms. I  hate  them  from  him  with  his 
free  and  easy  style.  A  critique  should  be 
compact,  to  the  point ;  while  he  meanders 
like  a  fantasia  upon  the  pianoforte — at 
best  Farewell !  Write  to  me.  And  you 
will  come  and  see  us  in  the  winter. 

Your  good  friend, 

Bahel. 

(RaheTs  Letters,  vol.  i.  p/438.) 

Time  forbids  us  to  do  more  than 
name  a  few  of  the  many  correspon- 
dents addressed  in  these  volumes. 
The  two  Humboldts,  Alexander  von 
Marwitz,  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand, 
David  Yeit,  Steffens,  the  Princess 
Piickler-Muskau,  Heine,  Priedrich 
von  Gentz,  Madame  Humboldt, 
Count  Custine,  Frau  von  Grotthuss, 
Caroline  von  Woltman,  while 
many  pleasant  letters  are  addressed 
to  persons  indicated  by  initial  let- 
ters only.  To  Varnhagen  there  are 
naturally  a  large  number.  We  give 
an  extract  or  two  from  one  written 
in  181 2  during  the  War  of  Libera- 
tion. We  see  from  it  that  while  he* 
took  active  service  in  the  field,  the 
patriotism  of  Bahel  did  not  exhaust 
itself  in  mere  expression.    She  pos- 
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sessed  the  enviable  faculty  01 
ing  her  best  thoughts  into  deeds. 
How  often  it  is  true,  as  Jean  Paul 
has  said,  that  our  highest  thoughts 
are  like  the  mountain  summits 
which  bear  no  vegetation  ! 

To  Varnhagen  in  Mecklenburg. 

Prague,  September  16,  1813. 

.  .  .  Since  the  Dresden  affair  we  have 
an  immense  number  of  wounded  here,  of 
the  three  hostile  nations.    The  unfortunate 
creatures  lay  last  week  on  carts  crowded 
together  in  the  narrow  streets,  partly  too 
on  the  stones,  under  a  pouring  rain.    I 
shall  never  forget  the  time.    The  Govern- 
ment was  not  prepared  for  so  many,  or 
rather,  not  for  any  at  all !     The  inhabit- 
ants did,  as  in  olden  times,  all.    They  fed 
them  and  tended  them  in  the  streets  or  on 
the  floors  of  the  houses.    The  Jewish  girls 
distinguished  themselves ;  one  nurse  bound 
up  three  hundred  wounds  in  one  day ;  in 
short,  impossible  things  were  done.     Still 
we  could  not  stem  the  tide  of  pain  and 
sorrow.      We,  Augusta  Brede,  my  noble 
hostess  Frau  von  Keimann,  and  I,  did  and 
gave  all  we  could ;  cooked  for  them,  sent 
linen  and  charpie.   The  women  of  Prague 
were  good.    I  ran  to  the  Countess  Moritz 
Bruhe  and  begged  her  to  beg  of  her  rela- 
tions, which  she  promised  to  do.    I  wrote 
an  urgent  letter  to  Frau  von  Humboldt  and 
also    to    Lea    Mendelssohn,    Burtholdy's 
sister;    Yesterday  Caroline  sent  me  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  guldens;   so   now  I  can 
lend  to  the  richer  ones  among  the  wounded, 
and  for  the  rest  buy  shirts  and  socks  and 
have  dinners  cooked  for  them.    In  short, 
I  have  a  small  bureau ;  my  intimate  friends 
help  me  like  angels ;  I  have  a  number  of 
helpers  of  all  classes.  .  .  .  God  has  smiled 
upon  me,  I  can  help  a  little.    Yesterday 
afternoon,  just  as  Tieck  brought  to  me  a 
young  countryman  to  whom  I  was  to  advance 
some  money —the  door  opened  and  Marwitz 
stood  there ;  in  rags,  with  his  arms  bound 
up ;  he  is  alive,  is  the  same  as  of  old,  is  in 
health,  but  has  eight  wounds.  His  horse  fell 
upon  him  and  crushed  him ;  the  Poles  came 
upon  him  and  with  clubs  knocked  his  sword 
out  of  his  hand;  one  of  them  took  it  up  and 
gave  him  three  cuts  on  the  hand  and  arm, 
another  thrust  him  with  his  lance,  a  third 
fired  his  musket  at  his  head,  but  missed. 
The  colonel  then  came  up,  rescued,  and  took 
him  prisoner.    Through  a  thousand  adven- 
tures he  has  made  his  way  here  ;  with  a 
crust  of  commissariat  bread  tied  up  in  a 
handkerchief  and  a  ragged  peasant's  smock. 
Now  he  wean  linen  and  a  coat  of  Robert's. 
Fran  von  Reimann  has  cleared  a  room  for 
him,  and  he  dines  with  me.    He  is  simple, 
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good,  true,  silent,  gentle  as  ever,  without  & 
shade  of  prejudice  about  all  that  has  hap- 
pened. .  .  .  Farewell!  I  have  no  more 
time.  Oh,  the  fear,  the  sorrow,  the  excite- 
ment of  these  war  days !  God  protect  us, 
protect  thee,  our  poor  country,  all  sufferers  ! 
Now  the  surgeon  is  there.  Farewell !  and 
when  thou  dost  think  of  me,  remember  she 
cares,  prays,  even  hopes  for  thee. 

Thine,  B. 

In  the  stirring  year  of  German 
history,  in  1813,  when  the  country 
had  at  last  risen  in  the  unity  of 
despair  id  drive  the  invader  back,  the 
allied  sovereigns  met  near  Prague 
with  a  great  following  of  soldiers, 
courtiers,  and  ministers.  Among 
the  latter  Bahel  found  her  old 
friend  and  admirer  Friedrich  von 
Gentz.  The  pressure  of  his 
creditors  had  made  it  necessary 
some  time  ago  for  him  to  leave 
Berlin.  Now  he  was  in  the  full 
zenith  of  his  career,  among  the 
cabinets  to  whom  his  cleverness 
and  his  literary  skill  made  him  in- 
dispensable, holding  in  his  hands 
the  diplomatic  wires  of  all  the 
European  courts.  At  Rahel's  house 
he  was  a  constant  visitor,  esteeming 
highly  her  advice  and  criticism  on 
matters  political  and  sentimental. 
Here  also  she  was  rejoined  by 
Varnhagen.  He  had  been  wounded 
in  the  engagement  of  Deutsch- 
Wagram  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  until  the 
peace  and  the  marriage  of  the  Em- 
peror to  the  Empress  Marie-Louise. 
Returning  through  Germany  to 
Bohemia  he  met  with  Von  Stein, 
there  chafing  in  his  exile  and  read- 
ing with  outbursts  of  admiration 
Arndt's  Geist  der  Zeit.  He  encou- 
raged Varnhagen  in  his  political 
and  literary  labours,  holding  up  to 
him   Arndt's  writing  as  a  model. 

*  This  is  the  thing  at  which  you 
must  aim,'  he  said,  energetically, 

*  practical  truths,  not  metaphysical 
phrases.  Do  you  understand  me, 
Herr  Metaphysicus  p '  After  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  General  Tet- 
tenborn  and  his  Cossacks  chased 
<the  remnant  of  the  French  army 


through  the  streets  of  Berlin. 
Varnhagen  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general,  who  at  once 
claimed  him  for  his  staff.  The 
Russian  and  the  Prussian  cause 
being  one,  the  exchange  was  soon 
effected.  And  thns,  in  1 814,  we  are 
brought  to  the  third  volume  of  our 
romance,  to  the  year  of  peace,  and 
to  tbo  ringing  of  raarrfcgTbells. 
Of  the  fulness,  the  rich  and  varied 
interest  of  the  succeeding  eighteen 
years  of  married  life,  we  have  many 
glimpses  in  Varnhagen's  writings. 
He  wrote  memoirs  of  many  noted 
men  of  his  day, who  were  also  friends 
and  visitors  at  his  wife's  salon. 
These  sketches  are  all  interesting  to 
the  student  of  German  literature, 
and  to  the  lover  of  such  details  of 
men  and  events  as  go  to  form  the 
basis  of  history. 

A  year  or  two  before  Rahel's 
death,  her  husband  collected  aphor- 
isms and  extracts  from  her  diary 
and  note-books,  which  he  printed 
for  private  circulation,  under  the 
title  of  DenkhlcUter  einer  Ber- 
linerinn.  This,  and  the  three 
volumes  of  letters,  are  her  only 
written  legacy.  But  her  genius  has 
so  penetrated  modern  German 
thought  that  she  has  been  called 
the  'mother  of  the  Young  Germany 
school.'  Heinrich  Heine  acknow- 
ledged the  great  debt  he  owed  to 
her  influence,  and  dedicated  to  her 
his  Buch  der  Lieder.  From  these 
scanty  sources  only  are  we  of  this 
generation  able  at  all  to  understand 
and  to  characterise  her  peculiar 
influence.  The  spoken  literature 
which  Rahel  may  be  said  to  have 
created  has  passed  away.  Not  so 
its  results. 

In  this  strenuous  individual  effort 
Rahel  believed.  Her  emotional 
nature  was  strongly  attracted  by 
the  lofty  ideas  of  the  French  mys- 
tics of  her  day,  and  her  practical 
activity  translated  them  into  ear- 
nest deeds.  The  obscurities  of  Saint- 
Martin  failed  to  daunt  her.  Indeed, 
she  would* rather  seem  to  have  pos- 
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sessed  some  special  spiritual  insight 
which  enabled  her  to  interpret  him 
where  others  scorned  or  doubted. 
Throughout  her  life  Rahel  was  ex- 
posed to  frequent  suffering  from  a 
nervous  system  too  finely  strung 
for  this  rough  world.  For  many 
weeks  before  her  death  her  fortitude 
was  tested  to  its  utmost  by  the  at- 
tacks of  acute  pain,  in  which  she 
would  exclaim,  '  Though  I  suffer  I 
am  happy :  God  is  with  me.  I  am 
in  His  band,  and  He  knows  why  it 
mus^  be  thus.' 

In  March,  1833,  her  patient  spirit 
left  its  worn-out  frame. 

In  the  Revue  de  Paris  Count  Cus- 
tine  wrote  a  biographical  account  of 
his  friend,  Madame  Yarnhagen,  with 
an  estimate  of  her  indirect  literary 
influence.  This,  we  believe,  is  to  be 
reprinted  in  the  ensuing  volumes  of 
Yarnhagen' s  works.  Gleaning  al- 
most at  random  among  her  letters, 
we  offer  a  few  of  her  short  sayings 
that  may  interest  our  readers  : 

The  future  does  not  come  to  meet  us  or 
lie  before  us,  but  streams  forward  over  our 
heads. 

I  am  patient  so  long  as  I  learn  some- 
thing. Only  do  not  let  suffering  be  in 
vain. 

Justice  for  others,  courage  for  onr-elvos, 
these  are  two  virtues  in  which  all  the  rest 
consist. 

Nothing  is  to  me  so  important,  so  r«*al, 
as  weather.  I  am  convinced  that  one  day 
it  will  become  a  science,  and  we  shall  then 
be  able  to  compound  weather  as  we  now  do 
medicine. 

How  strange  it  is  that  men  individually 
are  more  advanced  than  communities,  than 
the  Srates  which  should  and  do  govern  us. 

If  two  men  fight  they  are  set  upon  by 
the  law  as  inhuman;  the  same  State  that 
Fends  out  its  army  orders  for  them  quiet 
and  a  prison.     And  we  are  contented  with 


this  state  of  things ;  few  give  it  a  thought. 
We  tolerate  slaves  and  war,  and  are  bur- 
prised  that  the  world  does  not  mend. 

A  man  exists  only  in  his  character:  that 
is  himself,  that  is  his  destiny ;  character  is 
but  courage,  courage  which  is  added  to  our 
other  gifts,  which  imparts  to  them  motion 
and  direction.  I  have  many  gifts,  but  no 
courage.  Not  the  courage  to  direct  my 
capacity,  to  teach  me  to  enjoy,  if  it  must 
cost  another  something.  I  value  everyone's 
personality  before  my  own,  prefer  peace  to 
enjoyment,  and  have  possessed  nothing. 
Such  people  are  not  loved  by  fortune.  And 
so  I,  though  greatly  gifted,  remain  where 
I  am. 

We  hare  no  new  experiences :  it  is  always 
new  people  who  go  through  the  old  ones. 

I  am  certainly  not  unwilling  to  be  a 
writer.  I  .should  not  be  ashamed  to  write 
a  work  like  Newton's  on  astronomy  or 
mathematics,  but  to  be  able  to  produce  no- 
work,  and  yet  to  be  in  print,  is  a  thing  I 
abhor. 

In  our  days  of  feminine  enfran- 
chisement, it  is  perhaps  worth  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  how  powerful  is  the 
very  subtlety  of  such  an  influence 
as  Rahel's.  Is  it  not  the  ideal  of 
woman's  power  that  it  should  thus 
stimulate  to  noble  thought  and  act — 
that  her  work  should  be  suggestivo 
as  well  as  sympathetic  ?  What- 
ever may  become  of  the  franchise 
question,  we  know  well  that  Mr. 
Mill  is  right  when  he  says  that  if 
the  standard  of  woman's  education 
be  not  raised  she  will  drag  men 
down  to  her  level.  Rahel  was  gifted 
with  genius  and  with  high  educa- 
tion, but  beyond  this,  much  of  her 
power  she  owed  undoubtedly  to  her 
own  assiduous  self-culture.  This  is 
within  the  reach  of  all,  though  the 
gift  of  genius  or  the  representation 
of  a  borough  may  be  equally  unat- 
tainable. 

Kate  Vaughan  Jennings. 
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good,  true,  silent,  gentle  as  ever,  without  a 
shade  of  prejudice  about  all  that  has  hap- 
pened. .  .  .  Farewell !  I  have  no  more 
time.  Oh,  the  fear,  the  sorrow,  the  excite- 
ment of  these  war  days !  God  protect  us, 
protect  thee,  our  poor  country,  all  sufferers  ! 
Now  the  surgeon  is  there.  Farewell !  and 
when  thou  dost  think  of  me,  remember  she 
cares,  prays,  even  hopes  for  thee. 

Thine,  R. 

In  the  stirring  year  of  German 
history,  in  1813,  when  the  country 
had  at  last  risen  in  the  unity  of 
despair  t<Jdrive  the  invader  back,  the 
allied  sovereigns  met  near  Prague 
with  a  great  following  of  soldiers, 
courtiers,  and  ministers.  Among 
the  latter  Bahel  found  her  old 
friend  and  admirer  Friedrich  von 
Gentz.  The  pressure  of  his 
creditors  had  made  it  necessary 
some  time  ago  for  him  to  leave 
Berlin.  Now  he  was  in  the  full 
zenith  of  his  career,  among  the 
cabinets  to  whom  his  cleverness 
and  his  literary  skill  made  him  in- 
dispensable, holding  in  his  hands 
the  diplomatic  wires  of  all  the 
European  courts.  At  Rahel's  house 
he  was  a  constant  visitor,  esteeming 
highly  her  advice  and  criticism  on 
matters  political  and  sentimental. 
Here  also  she  was  rejoined  by 
Varnhagen.  He  had  been  wounded 
in  the  engagement  of  Deutsch- 
Wagram  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  until  the 
peace  and  the  marriage  of  the  Em- 
peror to  the  Empress  Marie-Louise. 
Returning  through  Germany  to 
Bohemia  he  met  with  Von  Stein, 
there  chafing  in  his  exile  and  read- 
ing with  outbursts  of  admiration 
Aradt's  Oeist  der  Zeit.  He  encou- 
raged Varnhagen  in  his  political 
and  literary  labours,  holding  up  to 
him  Arndt's  writing  as  a  model. 
'  This  is  the  thing  at  which  you 
must  aim/  he  said,  energetically, 
'  practical  truths,  not  metaphysical 
phrases.  Do  you  understand  me, 
Herr  Metaphysicus  ? '  After  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  General  Tet- 
tenborn  and  his  Cossacks  chased 
4he  remnant  of  the  French  army 


through     the     streets    of    Berlin. 
Varnhagen  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  general,  who  at  once 
claimed   him   for    his   staff.      The 
Russian   and  the    Prussian   cause 
being  one,  the  exchange  was  soon 
effected.    And  thus,  in  1 814,  we  are 
brought  to  the  third  volume  of  our 
romance,  to  the  year  of  peace,  and 
to  the  ringing  of  marriage  bells. 
Of  the  fulness,  the  rich  and  varied 
interest  of  the  succeeding  eighteen 
years  of  married  life,  we  have  many 
glimpses  in  Varnhagen's  writings. 
He  wrote  memoirs  of  many  noted 
men  of  his  day,who  were  also  friends 
and    visitors  at  his    wife's  salon. 
These  sketches  are  all  interesting  to 
the  student  of  German  literature, 
and  to  the  lover  of  such  details  of 
men  and  events  as  go  to  form  the 
basis  of  history. 

A  year  or  two  before  Rahel's 
death,  her  husband  collected  aphor- 
isms and  extracts  from  her  diary 
and  note-book  8,  which  he  printed 
for  private  circulation,  under  the 
title  of  DenlcblMter  einer  Ber- 
linerinn.  This,  and  the  three 
volumes  of  letters,  are  her  only 
written  legacy.  But  her  genius  has 
so  penetrated  modern  German 
thought  that  she  has  been  called 
the  '  mother  of  the  Young  Germany 
school.'  Heinrich  Heine  acknow- 
ledged the  great  debt  he  owed  to 
her  influence,  and  dedicated  to  her 
his  Buck  der  Lieder.  From  these 
scanty  sources  only  are  we  of  this 
generation  able  at  all  to  understand 
and  to  characterise  her  peculiar 
influence.  The  spoken  literature 
which  Rahel  may  be  said  to  have 
created  has  passed  away.  Not  so 
its  results. 

In  this  strenuous  individual  effort 
Rahel  believed.  Her  emotional 
nature  was  strongly  attracted  by 
the  lofty  ideas  of  the  French  mys- 
tics of  her  day,  and  her  practical 
activity  translated  them  into  ear- 
nest deeds.  The  obscurities  of  Saint- 
Martin  failed  to  daunt  her.  Indeed, 
she  would  rather  seem  to  have  pos- 
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sessed  some  special  spiritual  insight 
which  enabled  her  to  interpret  him 
whero  others  scorned  or  doubted. 
Throughout  her  life  Rahel  was  ex- 
posed to  frequent  suffering  from  a 
nervous  system  too  finely  strung 
for  this  rough  world.  For  many 
weeks  before  her  death  her  fortitude 
was  tested  to  its  utmost  by  the  at- 
tacks of  acute  pain,  in  which  she 
would  exclaim,  *  Though  I  suffer  I 
am  happy :  God  is  with  me.  I  am 
in  His  hand,  and  He  knows  why  it 
mus^be  thus.' 

Iu  March,  1833,  her  patient  spirit 
left  its  worn-out  frame. 

In  the  Revue  de  Paris  Count  Cus- 
tine  wrote  a  biographical  account  of 
his  friend,  Madame  Vara  ha  gen,  with 
an  estimate  of  her  indirect  literary 
influence.  This,  we  believe,  is  to  be 
reprinted  in  the  ensuing  volumes  of 
Varnbagen's  works.  Gleaning  al- 
most at  random  among  her  letters, 
we  offer  a  few  of  her  short  sayings 
that  may  interest  our  readers  : 

The  future  does  not  come  to  meet  us  or 
lie  before  us,  but  streams  forward  over  our 
heads. 

I  am  patient  so  long  as  I  learn  some- 
thing. Only  do  not  let  suffering  be  in 
rain. 

Justice  for  others,  courage  for  onr-clvo*, 
these  are  two  virtues  in  which  all  the  rest 
consist. 

Nothing  is  to  mc  so  important,  so  r<»al, 
as  weather.  I  am  convinced  that  one  day 
it  will  become  a  science,  and  we  shall  then 
be  able  to  compound  weather  as  we  now  do 
medicine. 

How  strange  it  is  that  men  individually 
ar*  more  advanced  than  communities,  than 
the  States  which  should  and  do  govern  us. 

If  two  men  fight  they  are  set  upon  by 
the  law  as  inhuman;  the  same  State  that 
sends  out  its  army  orders  for  them  quiet 
and  a  prison.     And  we  are  contented  with 


this  state  of  things;  few  give  it  a  thought. 
We  tolerate  slaves  and  war,  and  are  sur- 
prised that  the  world  does  not  mend. 

A  man  exists  only  in  his  character:  that 
is  himself,  that  is  his  destiny ;  character  is 
but  courage,  courage  which  is  added  to  our 
other  gifts,  which  imparts  to  them  motion 
and  direction.  I  have  many  gifts,  but  no 
courage.  Not  the  courage  to  direct  my 
capacity,  to  teach  me  to  enjoy,  if  it  must 
cost  another  something.  I  value  everyone's 
personality  before  my  own,  prefer  peace  to 
enjoyment,  and  have  possessed  nothing. 
Such  people  are  not  loved  by  fortune.  And 
so  I,  though  greatly  gifted,  remain  where 
I  am. 

We  have  no  new  experiences :  it  is  always 
new  people  who  go  through  the  old  ones. 

I  am  certainly  not  unwilling  to  be  a 
writer.  I  should  not  be  ashamed  to  write 
a  work  like  Newton's  on  astronomy  or 
mathematics,  but  to  be  able  to  produce  no- 
work,  and  yet  to  be  in  print,  is  a  thing  I 
abhor. 

In  our  days  of  feminine  enfran- 
chisement, it  is  perhaps  worth  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  how  powerful  is  the 
very  subtlety  of  such  an  influence 
as  Rand's.  Is  it  not  the  ideal  of 
woman's  power  that  it  should  thus 
stimulate  to  noble  thought  and  act — 
that  her  work  should  be  suggestive 
as  well  as  sympathetic  ?  What- 
ever may  become  of  the  franchise 
question,  we  know  well  that  Mr. 
Mill  is  right  when  he  says  that  if 
the  standard  of  woman's  education 
be  not  raised  she  will  drag  men 
down  to  her  level.  Rahel  was  gifted 
with  genius  and  with  high  educa- 
tion, but  beyond  this,  much  of  her 
power  she  owed  undoubtedly  to  her 
own  assiduous  self-culture.  This  is 
within  the  reach  of  all,  though  the 
gift  of  genius  or  the  representation 
of  a  borough  may  be  equally  unat- 
tainable. 

Kate  Vauohan  Jennings. 
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good,  true,  silent,  gentle  as  ever,  without  ft 
shade  of  prejudice  about  all  that  has  hap- 
pened. .  .  .  Farewell!  I  have  no  more 
time.  Oh,  the  fear,  the  sorrow,  the  excite- 
ment of  these  war  days !  God  protect  us, 
protect  thee,  our  poor  country,  all  sufferers  ! 
Now  the  surgeon  is  there.  Farewell !  and 
when  thou  dost  think  of  me,  remember  she 
cares,  prays,  even  hopes  for  thee. 

Thine,  B. 

In  the  stirring  year  of  German 
history,  in  1813,  when  the  country 
had  at  last  risen  in  the  unity  of 
despair  toMrive  the  invader  back,  the 
allied  sovereigns  met  near  Prague 
■with  a  great  following  of  soldiers, 
courtiers,  and  ministers.  Among 
the  latter  Rahel  found  her  old 
friend  and  admirer  Friedrich  von 
Gentz.  The  pressure  of  his 
creditors  had  made  it  necessary 
some  time  ago  for  him  to  leave 
Berlin.  Now  he  was  in  the  full 
zenith  of  his  career,  among  the 
cabinets  to  whom  his  cleverness 
and  his  literary  skill  made  him  in- 
dispensable, holding  in  his  hands 
the  diplomatic  wires  of  all  the 
European  courts.  At  Rahel's  house 
he  was  a  constant  visitor,  esteeming 
highly  her  advice  and  criticism  on 
matters  political  and  sentimental. 
Here  also  she  was  rejoined  by 
Varnhagen.  He  had  been  wounded 
in  the  engagement  of  Deutsch- 
Wagram  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  until  the 
peace  and  the  marriage  of  the  Em- 
peror to  the  Empress  Marie-Louise. 
Returning  through  Germany  to 
Bohemia  he  met  with  Von  Stein, 
there  chafing  in  his  exile  and  read- 
ing with  outbursts  of  admiration 
Arndt's  Qeist  der  Zeit.  He  encou- 
raged Varnhagen  in  his  political 
and  literary  labours,  holding  up  to 
him  Arndt's  writing  as  a  model. 
4  This  is  the  thing  at  which  you 
must  aim,'  he  said,  energetically, 
'  practical  truths,  not  metaphysical 
phrases.  Do  you  understand  me, 
Herr  Metaphysicus  ? '  After  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  General  Tet- 
tenborn  and  his  Cossacks  chased 
'the  remnant  of  the  French  army 


through  the  streets  of  Berlin. 
Varnhagen  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general,  who  at  once 
claimed  him  for  his  staff.  The 
Russian  and  the  Prussian  cause 
being  one,  the  exchange  was  soon 
effected.  And  thus,  in  18 14,  we  are 
brought  to  the  third  volume  of  our 
romance,  to  the  year  of  peace,  and 
to  the  ringing  of  raarrmgT  bells. 
Of  the  fulness,  the  rich  and  varied 
interest  of  the  succeeding  eighteen 
years  of  married  life,  we  have  many 
glimpses  in  Varnhagen's  writings. 
He  wrote  memoirs  of  many  noted 
men  of  his  day, who  were  also  friends 
and  visitors  at  his  wife's  salon. 
These  sketches  are  all  interesting  to 
the  student  of  German  literature, 
and  to  the  lover  of  such  details  of 
men  and  events  as  go  to  form  the 
basis  of  history. 

A  year  or  two  before  Rahel's 
death,  her  husband  collected  aphor- 
isms and  extracts  from  her  diary 
and  note-books,  which  he  printed 
for  private  circulation,  under  the 
title  of  BenkblMter  einer  Ber- 
linerinn.  This,  and  the  three 
volumes  of  letters,  are  her  only 
written  legacy.  But  her  genius  has 
so  penetrated  modern  German 
thought  that  she  has  been  called 
the  'mother  of  the  Young  Germany 
school.'  Heinrich  Heine  acknow- 
ledged the  great  debt  he  owed  to 
her  influence,  and  dedicated  to  her 
his  Buck  der  Ideder.  From  these 
scanty  sources  only  are  we  of  this 
generation  able  at  all  to  understand 
and  to  characterise  her  peculiar 
influence.  The  spoken  literature 
which  Rahel  may  be  said  to  have 
created  has  passed  away.  Not  so 
its  results. 

In  this  strenuous  individual  effort 
Rahel  believed.  Her  emotional 
nature  was  strongly  attracted  by 
the  lofty  ideas  of  the  French  mys- 
tics of  her  day,  and  her  practical 
activity  translated  them  into  ear- 
nest deeds.  The  obscurities  of  Saint- 
Martin  failed  to  daunt  her.  Indeed, 
she  would  rather  seem  to  have  pos- 
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sessed  some  special  spiritual  insight 
which  enabled  her  to  interpret  him 
whero  others  scorned  or  doubted. 
Throughout  her  life  Rahel  was  ex- 
posed to  frequent  suffering  from  a 
nervous  system  too  finely  strung 
for  this  rough  world.  For  many 
weeks  before  her  death  her  fortitude 
was  tested  to  its  utmost  by  the  at- 
tacks of  acute  pain,  in  which  she 
would  exclaim,  (  Though  I  suffer  I 
am  happy :  God  is  with  me.  I  am 
in  His  hand,  and  He  knows  why  it 
mus^be  thus.' 

In  March,  1833,  her  patient  spirit 
left  its  worn-out  frame. 

In  the  Revue  de  Paris  Count  Cus- 
tine  wrote  a  biographical  account  of 
his  friend,  Madame  Varahagen,  with 
an  estimate  of  her  indirect  literary 
influence.  This,  we  believe,  is  to  be 
reprinted  in  the  ensuing  volumes  of 
Varahagen' s  works.  Gleaning  al- 
most at  random  among  her  letters, 
we  offer  a  few  of  her  short  sayings 
that  may  interest  our  readers  : 

The  future  docs  not  come  to  meet  us  or 
lie  before  us,  but  streams  forward  over  our 
heads. 

I  am  patirnt  so  long  as  I  learn  some- 
thing. Only  do  not  let  suffering  be  in 
rain. 

Justice  for  others,  courage  for  onr-elvo?, 
these  are  two  virtues  in  which  all  the  rest 
consist. 

Nothing  is  to  mo  so  important,  so  r^al, 
as  weather.  I  am  conn  need  that  one  day 
it  will  become  a  science,  and  we  shall  then 
be  able  to  compound  weather  as  we  now  do 
medicine. 

How  strange  it  is  that  men  individually 
ar*  more  advanced  than  communities,  than 
tie  Srjites  which  should  and  do  govern  ns. 

If  two  men  fight  they  are  set  upon  by 
the  law  as  iu human ;  the  same  State  that 
fends  out  its  army  orders  for  them  quiet 
and  a  prison.     And  we  are  contented  with 


this  state  of  things ;  few  give  it  a  thought. 
We  tolerate  slaves  and  war,  and  are  sur- 
prised that  the  world  does  not  mend. 

A  man  exists  only  in  his  character:  that 
is  himself,  that  is  his  destiny ;  character  is 
but  courage,  courage  which  is  added  to  our 
other  gifts,  which  imparts  to  them  motion 
and  direction.  I  have  many  gifts,  but  no 
courage.  Not  the  courage  to  direct  my 
capacity,  to  teach  me  to  enjoy,  if  it  must 
cost  another  something.  I  value  everyone's 
personality  before  my  own,  prefer  peace  to 
enjoyment,  and  have  possessed  nothing. 
Such  people  are  not  loved  by  fortune.  And 
so  I,  though  greatly  gifted,  remain  where 
I  am. 

We  have  no  new  experiences :  it  is  always 
new  people  who  go  through  the  old  ones. 

I  am  certainly  not  unwilling  to  be  a 
writer.  I  should  not  be  ashamed  to  write 
a  work  like  Newton's  on  astronomy  or 
mathematics,  but  to  be  able  to  produce  no 
work,  and  yet  to  be  in  print,  is  a  thing  I 
abhor. 

In  our  days  of  feminine  enfran- 
chisement, it  is  perhaps  worth  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  how  powerful  is  the 
very  subtlety  of  such  an  influence 
as  {label's.  Is  it  not  the  ideal  of 
woman's  power  that  it  should  thus 
stimulate  to  noble  thought  and  act — 
that  her  work  should  be  suggestive 
as  well  as  sympathetic  ?  What- 
ever may  become  of  the  franchise 
question,  we  know  well  that  Mr. 
Mill  is  right  when  he  says  that  if 
the  standard  of  woman's  education 
be  not  raised  she  will  drag  men 
down  to  her  level.  Rahel  was  gifted 
with  genius  and  with  high  educa- 
tion, but  beyond  this,  much  of  her 
power  she  owed  undoubtedly  to  her 
own  assiduous  self-culture.  This  is 
within  the  reach  of  all,  though  the 
gift  of  genius  or  the  representation 
of  a  borough  may  be  equally  unat- 
tainable. 

Kate  Vacghan  Jennings. 
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good,  true,  silent,  gentle  as  ever,  without  a 
shade  of  prejudice  about  all  that  has  hap- 
pened. .  .  .  Farewell !  I  have  no  more 
time.  Oh,  the  fear,  the  sorrow,  the  excite- 
ment of  these  war  days !  God  protect  us, 
protect  thee,  our  poor  country,  all  sufferers  ! 
Now  the  surgeon  is  there.  Farewell !  and 
when  thou  dost  think  of  me,  remember  she 
cares,  prays,  even  hopes  for  thee. 

Thine,  E. 

In  the  stirring  year  of  German 
history,  in  1813,  when  the  country 
had  at  last  risen  in  the  unity  of 
despair  toMrive  the  invader  back,  the 
allied  sovereigns  met  near  Prague 
with  a  great  following  of  soldiers, 
courtiers,  and  ministers.  Among 
the  latter  Rahel  found  her  old 
friend  and  admirer  Friedrich  von 
Gentz.  The  pressure  of  his 
creditors  had  made  it  necessary 
some  time  ago  for  him  to  leave 
Berlin.  Now  he  was  in  the  full 
zenith  of  his  career,  among  the 
cabinets  to  whom  his  cleverness 
and  his  literary  skill  made  him  in- 
dispensable, holding  in  his  hands 
the  diplomatic  wires  of  all  the 
European  courts.  At  Rahel's  house 
he  was  a  constant  visitor,  esteeming 
highly  her  advice  and  criticism  on 
matters  political  and  sentimental. 
Here  also  she  was  rejoined  by 
Yarnhagen.  He  had  been  wounded 
in  the  engagement  of  Deutsch- 
Wagram  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  until  the 
peace  and  the  marriage  of  the  Em- 
peror to  the  Empress  Marie- Louise. 
Returning  through  Germany  to 
Bohemia  he  met  with  Von  Stein, 
there  chafing  in  his  exile  and  read- 
ing with  outbursts  of  admiration 
Arndt's  Geist  der  Zeit.  He  encou- 
raged Yarnhagen  in  his  political 
and  literary  labours,  holding  up  to 
him  Arndt's  writing  as  a  model. 
'This  is  the  thing  at  which  you 
must  aim,'  he  said,  energetically, 
*  practical  truths,  not  metaphysical 
phrases.  Do  you  understand  me, 
Herr  Metaphysicus  ? '  After  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  General  Tet- 
tenborn  and  his  Cossacks  ohased 
♦the  remnant  of  the  French  army 


through  the  streets  of  Berlin. 
Varnhagen  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general,  who  at  once 
claimed  him  for  his  staff.  The 
Russian  and  the  Prussian  cause 
being  one,  the  exchange  was  soon 
effected.  And  thus,  in  1814,  we  are 
brought  to  the  third  volume  of  our 
romance,  to  the  year  of  peace,  and 
to  the  ringing  of  marriage  bells. 
Of  the  fulness,  the  rich  and  varied 
interest  of  the  succeeding  eighteen 
years  of  married  life,  we  have  many 
glimpses  in  Varnhagen's  writings. 
He  wrote  memoirs  of  many  noted 
men  of  his  day, who  were  also  friends 
and  visitors  at  his  wife's  salon. 
These  sketches  are  all  interesting  to 
the  student  of  German  literature, 
and  to  the  lover  of  such  details  of 
men  and  events  as  go  to  form  the 
basis  of  history. 

A  year  or  two  before  Rahel's 
death,  her  husband  collected  aphor- 
isms and  extracts  from  her  diary 
and  note-books,  which  he  printed 
for  private  circulation,  under  the 
title  of  Denkblatter  einer  Ber- 
linerinn.  This,  and  the  three 
volumes  of  letters,  are  her  only 
written  legacy.  But  her  genius  has 
so  penetrated  modern  German 
thought  that  she  has  been  called 
the  '  mother  of  the  Young  Germany 
school.'  Heinrich  Heine  acknow- 
ledged the  great  debt  he  owed  to 
her  influence,  and  dedicated  to  her 
his  Buck  der  Lieder.  From  these 
scanty  sources  only  are  we  of  this 
generation  able  at  all  to  understand 
and  to  characterise  her  peculiar 
influence.  The  spoken  literature 
which  Rahel  may  be  said  to  have 
created  has  passed  away.  Not  so 
its  results. 

In  this  strenuous  individual  effort 
Rahel  believed.  Her  emotional 
nature  was  strongly  attracted  by 
the  lofty  ideas  of  the  French  mys- 
tics of  her  day,  and  her  practical 
activity  translated  them  into  ear- 
nest deeds.  The  obscurities  of  Saint- 
Martin  foiled  to  daunt  her.  Indeed, 
she  would*  rather  seem  to  have  pos- 
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sessed  some  special  spiritual  insight 
which  enabled  her  to  interpret  him 
where  others  scorned  or  doubted. 
Throughout  her  life  Rahel  was  ex- 
posed to  frequent  suffering  from  a 
nervous  system  too  finely  strung 
for  this  rough  world.  For  many 
weeks  before  her  death  her  fortitude 
was  tested  to  its  utmost  by  the  at- 
tacks of  acute  pain,  in  which  she 
would  exclaim,  *  Though  I  suffer  I 
am  happy :  God  is  with  me.  I  am 
in  His  hand,  and  He  knows  why  it 
mus^be  thus.' 

In  March,  1833,  her  patient  spirit 
left  its  worn-out  frame. 

In  the  Revue  de  Paris  Count  (Jus- 
tine wrote  a  biographical  account  of 
his  friend,  Madame  Yarnhagen,  with 
an  estimate  of  her  indirect  literary 
influence.  This,  we  believe,  is  to  be 
reprinted  in  the  ensuing  volumes  of 
Yarnhagen' s  works.  Gleaning  al- 
most at  random  among  her  letters, 
we  offer  a  few  of  her  short  sayings 
that  may  interest  our  readers  : 

The  future  does  not  come  to  meet  us  or 
lie  before  us,  but  streams  forward  over  our 
heads. 

I  am  patient  so  long  as  I  learn  some- 
thing. Only  do  not  let  suffering  be  in 
vain. 

Justice  for  others,  courage  for  onr-elves, 
these  are  two  virtues  in  which  all  the  rest 
consist. 

Nothing  is  to  me  so  important,  so  rrol, 
as  weather.  I  am  convinced  that  one  dav 
it  will  become  a  science,  and  we  shall  then 
be  able  to  compound  weather  as  we  now  do 
medicine. 

How  strange  it  is  that  men  individually 
are  more  advanced  than  communities,  than 
the  States  which  should  and  do  govern  us. 

If  two  men  fight  they  are  set  upon  by 
the  law  as  inhuman ;  the  same  State  that 
sends  out  its  army  orders  for  them  quiet 
and  a  prison.     And  we  are  contented  with 


this  state  of  things;  few  give  it  a  thought. 
We  tolerate  slaves  and  war,  and  are  sur- 
prised that  the  world  does  not  mend. 

A  man  exists  only  in  his  character:  that 
is  himself,  that  is  his  destiny ;  character  is 
but  courage,  courage  which  is  added  to  our 
other  gifts,  which  imparts  to  them  motion 
and  direction.  I  have  many  gifts,  but  no 
courage.  Not  the  courage  to  direct  my 
capacity,  to  teach  me  to  enjoy,  if  it  must 
cost  another  something.  I  value  everyone's 
personality  before  my  own,  prefer  peace  to 
enjoyment,  and  have  possessed  nothing. 
Such  people  are  not  loved  by  fortune.  And 
so  I,  though  greatly  gifted,  remain  where 
I  am. 

We  hare  no  new  experiences :  it  is  always 
new  people  who  go  through  the  old  ones. 

I  am  certainly  not  unwilling  to  be  a 
writer.  I  should  not  be  ashamed  to  write 
a  work  like  Newton's  on  astronomy  or 
mathematics,  but  to  be  able  to  produce  no- 
work,  and  yet  to  be  in  print,  is  a  thing  I 
abhor. 

In  our  days  of  feminine  enfran- 
chisement, it  is  perhaps  worth  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  how  powerful  is  the 
very  subtlety  of  such  an  influence 
as  Babel's.  Is  it  not  the  ideal  of 
woman's  power  that  it  should  tbus 
stimulate  to  noble  thought  and  act — 
that  her  work  should  be  suggestive 
as  well  as  sympathetic  ?  What- 
ever may  become  of  the  franchise 
question,  we  know  well  that  Mr. 
Mill  is  right  when  he  says  that  if 
the  standard  of  woman's  education 
be  not  raised  she  will  drag  men 
down  to  her  level.  Rahel  was  gifted 
with  genius  and  with  high  educa- 
tion, but  beyond  this,  much  of  her 
power  she  owed  undoubtedly  to  her 
own  assiduous  self-culture.  This  is 
within  the  reach  of  all,  though  the 
gift  of  genius  or  the  representation 
of  a  borough  may  be  equally  unat- 
tainable. 

Kate  Vaughan  Jennings. 
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An  Autobiography. 

BY    MATTHEW    STBADLING, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SOME    days  after,   I    journeyed 
down   to     Sandyflat,    an    im- 
portant town  of  our  circuit. 

The  judges  had  not  gone  out; 
my  rule,  however,  was  to  be  first 
in  the  field  when  the  assizes  com- 
menced, and  on  this  occasion  I  had 
a  particular  object  to  serve  by  an 
early  departure  from  town. 

Sandyflat  assumed  to  be  a  supe- 
rior sort  of    place,   in   a    certain 
spiritual  sense  especially.     It  put 
up  for  being  a  very  religious  town, 
-as  was   evidenced  by  its  external 
features.     Churches,  chapels,  meet- 
ing houses,  conventicles,  abounded 
— these  various  edifices  being  ever 
in  a  state  of  movement  and  alter- 
ation,   as   they  were  either  remo- 
delled, additioned  to,  transformed, 
erected  afresh,    or  knocked  down 
Afresh,    according    to   the     vanity 
or  spiritual  caprice,    or    fancy  or 
finances,  of  the  different  bodies  of 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Wesleyans, 
Independents,  Unitarians,  Latitudi- 
narians,  Quakers,  Jews,  who  wor- 
shipped therein.     It  was  an  earnest 
town  also,  as  each  of   those  com- 
munities  regarded   its  rivals  with 
a  good  healthy  sectarian   aversion, 
as  godly  and  bitter  as  any  enthusiast 
need  desire.     The  activity  of  Sandy- 
flat chiefly  expressed  itself  in  this 
form.     With  each  sect  it  was  a  point 
of  honour  to  downface  its  fellow  in 
some  striking  and  visible  way  which 
demanded  funds  to  proceed  with. 
The  war  of  creeds  was  therefore  al- 
ways going  on,  and  the  sinews  of  it 
were  being  perpetually  spun  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  luckless  laity,  the 
public  had  never  a  holiday  from 
contributions.      Subscription    lists 


were  ever  going  their  rounds,  and 
the  clergy  of  every  denomination 
as  a  class  flourished.  The  public, 
however,  liked  it,  or  else  had  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  giving,  and  did 
not  now  know  how  to  stop  the 
haemorrhage ;  besides,  no  other  occu- 
pation existed  in  the  place.  There 
was  a  mundane  feeling  about  it  too 
perhaps,  rather  a  something  of  harm- 
less vanity  although  in  a  spiritual 
direction.  These  subscription  lists 
were  mirrors  wherein  people  could 
see  the  reflections  of  their  own 
virtue,  and  pretty  constantly  admire 
its  features ;  also  give  strangers  a 
peep  in  the  glass  sometimes ;  let  the 
world  at  large  find  out  of  its  awn 
accord  how  good  they  all  were,  how 
generous  also,  how  prosperous  and 
affluent.  The  subscription  lists,  as 
an  excellent  advertising  medium, 
were  also  sustained  by  the  trades- 
men. The  opulent  grocer  and  lead- 
ing chandler  had  from  apprentice- 
ship discovered  how  the  stream  was 
to  be  attracted  to  their  respective 
counters.  The  brewer  of  this  per- 
suasion, the  distiller  of  the  other, 
bid  for  popularity  in  this  charitable 
manner  for  the  privilege  of  supply- 
ing the  cravings  of  an  orthodox 
thirst.  It  was  a  sort  of  trade 
triumph  when  the  other  esta- 
blishment dared  not  continue  the 
game  of  'beggar  my  neighbour' 
any  longer,  but  dropped  away  out 
of  sight  to  the  bottom  of  a  long 
roll  of  contributions  for  raising  the 
parish  steeple.  If  a  man  were 
ambitious,  and  aimed  at  some 
dizzy  social  eminence,  he  had  no 
means  of  indulging  the  whim  of 
becoming,  say  a  town  councillor 
or  Member  of  Parliament,  except 
through  the  subscription  list.    It 
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was  the  way  up  for  him,  the  only 
vehicle.  He  could  only  rise  by 
purchase ;  that  was  the  system  ; 
whoever  subscribed  to  most  charities 
was  the  man  with  most  political 
knowledge,  and  ought  to  represent 
the  country. 

Canon  fngornar  said  Sandyflat 
was  the  most  edifying  of  communi- 
ties ;  it  could  continue  to  bleed — 
bleed  on  without  apparent  exhaus- 
tion like  a  turtle — its  virtue  was  in- 
extinguishable. Like  a  turtle  also 
its  pulsation  was  slow,  the  life  with- 
in it  cold  and  languid.  Aggressively 
religious,  commercial,  heavy,  re- 
spectable, in  a  middling,  humdrum 
way,  its  society  was  of  that  top- 
lofty commercial  type  peculiar  to 
moneyed  municipalities. 

A  strange  human  specimen  is 
the  risen  citizen  of  a  provincial 
town,  the  parvenu  in  pride  and 
strength,  such  as  one  sees  in  an 
afterpiece— one  of  the  great '  better 
fed'  class,  vain,  dull,  ignorant, 
ostentatious,  mean,  self-important, 
provincial  to  the  marrow  of  the 
bones.  Local  standards,  which  in- 
dicate the  measurements  of  paro- 
chial dignity,  he  imagines  are  sign 
posts  visible  to  the  universe.  His 
native  pond  is  the  broad  Atlantic, 
and  he  gudgeon  the  leviathan. 

Sandyflat  was  rich  in  examples 
of  this  caricature.  Society  there 
had  notions  of  fashion  which  were 
peculiar  and  local,  and  of  distinc- 
tion unintelligible  to  strangers ;  the 
place,  however,  was  not  only  pro- 
tected by  a  bulwark  of  prejudice 
against  the  influence  of  ideas  from 
without,  but  also  wedged  up  in  a 
conceit  of  its  own,  that  no  in- 
fluence of  any  kind  could  discom- 
fort. Its  self-righteousness  was 
proof  against  the  amazement  of 
strangers — against  the  strictures 
and  sarcasms  of  mankind  at  large. 
It  gloried  in  everything  that  be- 
longed to  itself,  in  its  very  mean- 
ness and  obscurity;  even  the  dirt 
of  the  streets  and  the  odours  of  its 
lanes  had  a  certain  distinct  savour 


and  couleur  locale,  which  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  thoroughbred  natives 
formed  a  distinction  and  a  source  of 
just  pride. 

The  merchants  of  Sandyflat,  how- 
ever, had  a  becoming  contempt  for 
the  squireen  prejudices  of  the  sister 
city  of  Cockspur.  They  pitied  its 
poverty,  ridiculed  its  pretensions, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  aped  its 
affectations  and  copied  its  manners. 
A  fine,  busy  race  were  these  Sandy- 
flat citizens ;  large-minded  -men  of 
business,  who  attended  to  their  own 
and  their  neighbours'  daily  con- 
cerns in  about  equal  shares.  So 
full  of  a  vague  and  catholic  sympa- 
thy for  other  men's  affairs  was  each 
individual  of  the  class,  and  withal 
so  communicative,  that  he  not  only 
found  occupation  and  interest  in  the 
private  affairs  of  his  neighbours — 
informed  himself  of  their  details — 
but  was  also  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  discharge  his  budget  of 
knowledge  into  the  first  attentive 
ear.  This  gave  occupation,  kept 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  society  ever  on 
the  alert,  sustained  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  a  daily  tide  of  gossip  in  a 
marketable  state  of  freshness,  gene- 
rated local  jealousies,  reudered  con- 
versation interesting,  and  in  a  gene- 
ral way  gave  a  flavour  to  existence. 

There  is  more  weather  in  Ireland 
than  anywhere  else,  as  somebody 
has  said.  Another  peculiarity  of 
the  country  is  the  number  of  non- 
descript public  occupations  which 
exist  there  for  idle  persons  to  choose 
from — clusters  of  trivial  offices  and 
puerile  functions  of  a  municipal 
complexion  by  which  indolent  men, 
without  capacity  or  resources,  may 
help  to  dissipate  the  heaviness  of 
time,  fill  up  the  hollows  of  a  vacuous 
existence,  and  enjoy  the  delights  of 
a  local  reputation.  There  are  public 
boards,  committees,  directories,  oom- 
missionerships,  in  endless  variety, 
and  in  addition  the  opportunities  of 
public  life  which  abounding  politics 
develop.  The  country  is  rich  in 
politics  ;  they  are  the  great  feature 
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-of  life  there.  It  possesses  more 
politics  even  than  weather;  they  are 
the  principal  industrial  resource. 
By  virtue  of  village  politics,  every 
man  is  afforded  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  the  art  of  public 
speaking,  and  by  the  practice  of 
that  art  your  ambitious  provincial 
has  an  easy  ride  upwards  into  no- 
toriety. Your  great  local  person  is 
always  a  *  public  man '  in  the  native 
sense — that  is,  one  who  is  looking 
for  some  personal  object,  something 
very  small  and  mean  that  will  as- 
similate with  his  nature,  and  who 
in  the  interests  of  his  shabby  am- 
bition uses  every  opportunity  of 
pushing  himself  forward.  There  is 
a  class  to  which  this  is  the  daily 
business  of  life,  to  keep  ever  c  push- 
ing, pushing  itself  forward ; '  this 
and  nothing  else ;  and  Sandyflat  had 
its  full  share  of  such  people. 

It  will  be  recognised  that  Sandy- 
flat  was  an  interesting  place,  charm- 
ing, and,  above  all,  moral — so  very 
good  indeed  that  the  general  atmo- 
sphere infected  even  the  under 
branch  of  the  law,  and  the  very 
attorneys  there  were  reputed  pious. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
go  much  farther  than  this  in  giving 
the  town  a  character.  But  Ireland 
is  a  country  of  strange  mixtures 
and  contrasts:  the  second  branch 
of  the  law  there  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  a  class  of  virtues  not 
usually  conceded  to  it  elsewhere, 
especially  as  professions  of  a  certain 
order  lead  to  business  in  the  lower 
legal  line,  just  as  a  dextrous  as- 
sumption of  a  particular  complexion 
of  politics  does  in  the  upper  rank  to 
which  I  belong. 

Anthony  Dudgeon  was  the  lead- 
ing solicitor  of  Sandyflat — leader 
in  every  sense — connected  with  all 
the  leading  charities,  with  every 
benevolent  institution  ;  an  excellent 
man,  bald-headed,  respectable,  he 
never  missed  a  charity  sermon,  or 
took  any  business  but  of  a  well- 
paying,  first-class  order — one-half 
worldling,   the  other  half    '  other 


worldling,'  but  the  halves  never  got 
mixed,  or  jumbled  up  together,  in 
any  practical  matter  of  business. 

There  is  a  precept  concerning'  the 
service  of  two  masters,  yet  under 
exceptional  circumstances  a  two- 
handed  fealty  of  that  kind  seems 
neither  impossible  nor  incompatible 
with  moral  rectitude.  There  are 
even  cases  where  a  close-fisted 
service  of  mammon  may  become 
almost  a  virtue.  In  the  instance  of 
of  a  moral,  methodical  citizen,  like 
Anthony  Dudgeon,  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  'both  masters,'  so  far 
from  being  irreconcilable,  seemed 
rather  to  sustain  and  advance  the 
service  of  either.  Dudgeon's  moral 
character  was  decidedly  the  better 
for  having  duplicate  sides.  His 
worldly  position  was  better  for  it 
also.  He  could  not  have  fulfilled 
the  duties  connected  with  either  so 
well  if  he  had  not  fortunately  been 
occupied  with  both.  This  was 
obvious.  By  service  of  mammon  he 
accumulated  those  worldly  goods 
which  enabled  him  to  contribute 
with  munificence  to  every  excellent 
charity.  No  brewer,  grocer,  or 
distiller  at  Sandyflat  gave  with  a 
freer  hand  or  from  purer  motives 
than  Dudgeon  did.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  therefore,  he  stood  well  with 
the  clergy  of  his  creed,  and  precisely 
on  account  of  this  good  understand- 
ing a  tide  of  business  flowed  into 
his  office. 

This  was  quite  natural.  If  a 
prosperous  agriculturist  got  into 
difiBculties  with  the  agent  or  into 
legal  perplexities  of  any  kind,  he 
consulted  his  pastor,  and  the  parish 
priest  suggested  the  professional 
assistance  of  the  attorney.  If  a 
convent  had  accumulated  savings 
to  be  invested,  Dudgeon's  name  was 
whispered  to  the  superioress.  These 
things  were  always  placed  in  his 
hands,  so  that  his  hands  were 
always  roll.  If  the  bishop  had  a 
project  for  the  erection  of  schools  or 
reformatories,  he  went,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  the  orthodox  lawyer ; 
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when  contributions  were  needed 
for  any  exclusively  ecclesiastical 
purpose,  Dudgeon's  was  one  of  the 
lay  names  embodied  in  the  petition- 
ing posters  and  advertisements.  All 
such  distinctly  or  professional  cleri- 
cal services  were  performed  with 
scrupulous  exactitude  gratuitously ; 
they  went  to  the  other  account; 
but  in  a  matter  of  clear  business, 
Dudgeon  would  furnish  the  bishop 
or  superioress  with  as  elaborate  a 
bill  of  costs  as  to  any  Philistine  in 
the  land:  his  ledger  was  no  re- 
specter of  persons. 

Everybody  knew  that  the  attor- 
ney was  a  good  man ;  he  knew  it 
himself  also.  It  was  an  established 
fact,  and  as  such  worthy  of  obtaining 
publicity  everywhere ;  in  truth,  it 
did  gain  as  much  notoriety  as  the 
good  man  himself  could  arrange  or 
contrive.  No  harm  in  that  when 
the  goodness  was  a  genuine  article. 
Quite  right  that  an  admitted  truth 
should  be  advertised  in  the  fullest 
way.  Anthony  Dudgeon  had  a  dup- 
licate character  to  sustain,  and  he 
supported  it  energetically,  but  he 
was  as  truthful  as  the  sun. 

On  the  afternoon  of  my  arrival 
at  Sandyflat,  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary service  in  the  fashionable 
Franciscan  church  of  the  place.  A 
celebrated  foreign  preacher,  a  pulpit 
novelty,  was  finishing  a  course 
of  lectures  there,  and  the  fashion- 
ably religious  world  was  in  rap- 
tures. The  church  was  besieged 
by  the  elite  of  the  town,  and  ad- 
mission was  a  special  privilege  only 
to  be  secured  by  ticket.  A  sen- 
sational performance  of  this  kind 
was  certain  to  have  attractions  for 
the  excellent  attorney,  and  it  was 
chiefly  with  the  intention  of  meeting 
my  friend  that  I  set  out  for  the 
priory.  Otherwise  I  should  have 
enjoyed  the  snug  quarters  at  the 
hotel ;  the  sitting-room  fire  burned 
cosily  there,  while  outside  an  early 
spring  frost  was  abroad,  and  an 
east  wind  rattled  in  the  window 
sashes.    However,  it  was  but  a  few 


minutes'  walk,  and  I  calculated  that, 
from  the  advanced  hour,  the  congre- 
gation must  shortly  disperse. 

My  calculation  proved  correct, 
and  I  met  my  friend  Dudgeon  in 
the  porch. 

We  shook  hands  warmly.  The 
ladies  of  the  family  were  present, 
and  I  renewed  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Dudgeon,  enquired  after  the 
children,  made  a  lively  observation 
to  her  very  lively  daughter  Julia. 

Mrs.  Dudgeon  was  a  woman  of 
fashion,  and  I  as  a  leading  Queen's 
Counsel  was  a  personage  in  the  eyes 
of  the  attorney's  wife;  besides,  I 
have  a  distinguished  appearance, 
and  to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament 
is  in  itself  a  distinction  at  Sandy- 
flat.  Mrs.  Dudgeon  immediately 
manoeuvred  to  have  me  walk  home 
with  her,  in  order  that  the  neigh- 
bours might  stare,  and  audibly  des- 
patched her  daughter  to  instruct 
her  papa,  who  lingered  behind,  to 
tell  John  to  drive  home  the  *  feyt'n,' 
as  she  wanted  air  after  the  closeness 
of  the  church.  The  feyt'n  accord- 
ingly drove  away,  and  I,  well  pleased 
with  the  arrangement,  escorted  the 
large  and  dressy  matron  along  the 
street. 

We  glided  away  in  the  stream  of 
the  crowd.  The  lady  was  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  became  placidly  excited, 
assumed  a  swinging  carriage  and  a 
mincing  accent.  I  have  had  practice 
with  ladies  of  this  type,  and,  as  a 
rule,  employ  great  politeness  to- 
wards the  wives  of  influential  soli- 
citors. 

We  began  to  talk  fashion  and 
varieties. 

'  You  are  in  luck  to  have  arrived 
here  just  now,  Mr.  Catlyne — in  the 
height  of  luck.  We  are  going  to 
be  gay,  unusually  gay,  even  for  us,' 
the  lady  said  with  a  proper  pride— 
Sandyflat  pride. 

'  You  are  always  so  here,  always 
gay  at  Sandyflat— fashionable,  plea- 
sant,' I  answered.  *  People  here 
never  seem  to  do  anything  but 
enjoy  themselves ;  delight  in  enter- 
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taining  their  friends ;  nicest  people 
of  my  experience.  Quite  a  treat  to 
escape  to  Sandyflat  after  the  smoke 
of  London,  the  fogs  of  Dublin. 
You  are  singularly  blest,  favoured 
in  every  way — society,  friends,  cli- 
mate, everything  charming.' 

*  So  all  strangers  say,  indeed,'  ob- 
served the  lady  modestly. 

' I  can't  imagine  a  happier  lot  than 
to  pass  one's  life  at  Sandyflat.' 

'All  strangers  agree  about  that 
too,  but  no  one  considers  you  a 
stranger ;  we  look  upon  you  almost 
as  one  of  ourselves,  Mr.  Catlyne ; 
you  come  here  so  frequently — will 
it  make  you  vain  if  I  say  it  ? — and  are 
such  a  favourite  with  us  all ;  you 
make  yourself  so  agreeable,  in- 
variably agreeable.' 

'  It  is  easy  to  be  agreeable  under 
certain  conditions.  I  defy  anyone 
to  be  either  out  of  spirits  or  out  of 
temper  here,'  I  answered,  bowing. 

c  ion  will  find  it  impossible  to  be 
either  one  or  other  during  the  next 
fortnight  at  any  rate,'  answered 
Mrs.  Dudgeon  ;  ' there  are  so  many 
things  on  foot.  A  fancy  fair  on 
Wednesday  next,  then  the  Moriarty 's 
matinee,  the  spring  flower  show,  and 
the  Mangerton's  ball.  Isn't  that 
a  prospect  ?  ' 

( Enough  to  scatter  one's  senses.' 

'But  that  is  not  all,  mamma;  you 
forget,'  said  Miss  Dudgeon,  turning 
sharply,  'the  sports  on  the  slope.' 

'Yes,  the  sports  on  the  north 
slope.  Athletic  sports,  by  gentle- 
men only,  of  course.  Athletic  sports, 
and  afterwards  a  donkey  raco  by  — ' 

'The  young  gentlemen  of  the 
town  perhaps,'  I  ventured  to  add 
playfully. 

'Not  at  all — by  the  officers  of  the 
dep6t  battalion,'  answered  the  lady, 
upon  whom  my  mild  sarcasm  was 
wasted.  'Nice  fellows  every  one; 
band  of  the  Royals ;  the  command- 
ing officer,  Colonel  Johnson,  a  great 
friend  of  ours.  Mrs.  Johnson  asked 
Julia  on  a  visit  too;  a  very  nice 
woman,  the  daughter  of  an  English 
baronet.      Mrs.    Johnson  is    quite 


angry  with  the  Mangertons  about 
the  Clancys.' 

'  About  the  Clancys  ?  ' 

'Yes,   the  Mangertons    did    not 
invite  them ;  you  heard  it  of  course  ? ' 

'  Indeed  ! '     I  tried  to  remember 
who  the  Clancys  were. 

'  It  is  but  too  true,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it;  such  an  intentional 
slight,  so  marked,  as  everybody 
will  be  there ;  and  Maria  Clancy  was 
at  the  convent  with  Julia,  a  nice 
girl  too,  though  a  little  forward. 
I  can't  understand  why  people  are 
so  particular  in  a  case  above  all 
where  the  girl  is  herself  present- 
able. And  what  are  the  Manger- 
tons if  one  looks  things  in  the  face  ? 
as  if  everybody  does  not  know  they 
were  only  millers  at  first.  Very 
ridiculous,  I  think,  but  Mrs.  Man- 
gerton  is  a  worldly  woman,  very 
much  so,  ambitious  and  push- 
ing, thinks  of  nothing  but  the 
world,  and  getting  on  in  it.  After  all 
what  is  it  all  worth  ?  For  my  part 
ostentation  is  positively  distasteful, 
although  I  might  be  as  well  entitled, 
perhaps,  to  indulge  in  display  as 
others  are — but  it  is  not  my  inclina- 
tion. Wonderful  how  different 
some  people  are  by  nature  from 
others ;  she  is  always  craving  after 
excitement  and  gaiety,  while  as  to 
myself — but  you  heard  about  the 
Creaghs  of  course  ?  all  the  world  is 
talking  of  that.' 

Being  still  mentally  confused 
concerning  the  identity  of  the 
Clancys,  I  was  compelled  to  admit 
myself  so  far  out  of  the  world  as 
not  to  have  heard  anything  about 
the  Creaghs. 

'  Fancy  Mr.  Catlyne  has  not  heard 
about  the  Creaghs,  Julia ! '  screams 
out  the  mother  to  her  daughter, 
who  was  zigzagging  before  us  on 
the  causeway  like  a  cutter  beating 
to  windward. 

'Don't  believe  him,  mamma!'  an- 
swered the  daughter,  turning  with 
a  bounce  and  darting  a  glance  of 
bewitching  roguery  into  my  eyes. 
1  He  is  such  quiz ;  he  only  wants  to 
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find  out  what  we  think  of  it,  and 
then  tell  everybody ;  I  see  it  all  in 
his  nice.' 

'I  don't  mind  if  all  the  world 
knew  what  I  think ;  I  always  de- 
clare my  opinions  openly,  above 
board  ;  I'm  not  ashamed  of  them, 
nor  backward  to  ntter  what  I 
think,'  said  Mrs.  Dudgeon,  with  a 
virtuous  toss  of  the  head.  The  lady 
was  by  nature  as  well  as  on  prin- 
ciple matter-of-fact.  '  I  admit  the 
Creaghs  are  not  nice  people  in 
themselves,  certainly  not — no  orna- 
ments, not  at  all — but  that  is  no 
reason  for  insulting  them,  I  say,' 
added  the  lady  dogmatically.  *  Far 
better  have  left  them  out  alto- 
gether, to  treat  them  even  like  the 
Clancys.  Mrs.  Mangerton  ought  to 
have  done  so;  nobody  could  have 
uttered  a  word  against  her  if  she 
had;  she  ought  to  have  done  so; 
under  the  circumstances  it  would 
have  been  quite  natural;  but  to 
offend  them  so  directly,  with  such 
an  evident  intention,  is  a  different 
thing.  It  is  not  because  people  are 
not  of  our  inonde  that  we  are  to  go 
out  of  our  way  to  make  them  aware 
of  it.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  it. 
However,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  everybody  can  hold  the  same 
position  in  society ;  that  would  be 
unreasonable,  and  one  can't  be 
expected  to  spoil  one's  rooms  either 
with  other  people  who  are  certainly 
not  ornaments ;  but  still  there  is  a 
medium.  I  repeat  that  I  for  one 
should  not  have  blamed  Mrs.  Man- 
gerton if  she  had  left  them  out 
altogether.  Florence  Creagh  wants 
repose  so  sadly,  although  she  is 
certainly  an  excellent  girt,  but  then 
her  manners — Julia,  my  love,  do 
be  more  careful ;  you  nearly  upset 
that  policeman  !  The  greatest  fault 
a  girl  can  have,  in  my  opinion,  is 
want  of  repose.  Poor  Mrs.  Creagh ! 
how  she  must  feel  it.' 

*  The  want  of  repose  ? '  I  observed. 

'  No !  the  treatment  of  the  Man- 
gertons  ;  it  was  cruel.' 

'He    is    quizzing    us,    mamma, 


mind ! '    said  Julia,   with  another 
twirl. 

cJust  imagine;  they  asked  the 
two  younger  girls,  Tilly  and  Maggy 
Creagh,  and  left  out  the  rest  of  the 
family — the  father  and  mother.' 

'Very  improper  indeed,'  I  ha- 
zarded at  random. 

'  Not  at  all ;  I  don't  agree  with 
you.  Nobody,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
that.  The  elderly  Creaghs,  the 
parents,  might  have  been  left  at 
home;  no  necessity  of  including 
them.  Battling,  pushing  girls,  like 
the  daughters,  would  have  easily 
found  a  way  of  their  own  of  going, 
would  have  hunted  up  somebody  to 
take  them,  never  doubt ;  not  that  I 
approve  of  that  either.  I  certainly 
would  not  permit  my  daughter  to 
visit  anywhere  without  her  mother. 
I  don't  think  it  right,  but  the 
Creaghs  are  different.' 

'  They  can't  afford  to  be  so  par- 
ticular, poor  things,'  sighed  Julia. 

4  Fancy  asking  the  two  younger 
girls,  and  leaving  out  the  eldest — 
Florence  getting  passe'e  too,  which 
makes  it  worse,'  continued  Mrs. 
Dudgeon  ;  '  unkind,  cruel,  I  say ; 
although  Florence  is  a  girl  I  don't, 
never  could,  admire  or  care  about ; 
but  the  eldest  daughter,  leaving  her 
out,  when  they  are  doing  every- 
thing to  disguise  her  age !  I  won't 
be  uncharitable  enough  to  say  how 
many  years  older  than  Julia  she  is. 
It  was  too  marked  leaving  out  the 
father,  mother,  eldest  daughter — ' 

'  And  brother — Tom  Creagh ;  such 
a  nice  fellow,  too ;  a  particular 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Catlyne,'  ob- 
served Miss  Dudgeon.  'I  don't 
care  who  knows  it.' 

1 1  wouldn't  even  mind  that,'  con- 
tinued the  mother,  in  the  same 
placid,  canonical  tone  ;  *  he  is  but  a 
boy,  and  enough  of  presentable 
young  men  can  be  had  at  the  bar- 
racks at  a  moment's  notice ;  but  to 
make  selections  from  a  family  of 
daughters — making  trash  of  them, 
I  call  it — I  cannot  regard  it  as  any- 
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thing  but  an  insult,  far  more  so,  in- 
deed, than  if  they  had  passed  them 
over  altogether,  like  the  Clancys. 
Don't  yon  think  so,  Mr.  Catlyne  ? ' 

It  was  quite  my  opinion. 

4  But  if  the  girls  were  going,  what 
would  you  think  in  that  case ;  what 
would  you  think  of  people  accepting 
such  a  slight — making  so  little  of 
themselves,  and  going  to  the  ball 
notwithstanding?  And  Tilly  and 
Maggy  abe.  They  have  accepted 
the  Mangerton  invitation.  What  do 
you  think  of  that,  Mr.  Catlyne  ? ' 
enquired  Mrs.  Dudgeon,  in  a  state 
of  excitement.  '  Shameful ! — almost 
unprincipled  I  call  it/  said  the  lady 
with  emphasis,  recognising  a  becom- 
ing expression  of  wonder  and  incre- 
dulity in  my  face. 

'  Incredible ! ' 

4  Such  a  lowering  of  the  girls ; 
but  they  should  stop  at  home,  de- 
cidedly they  ought,'  added  Julia,  in  a 
moral  tone,  who  herself  would  have 
gone  down  the  chimney  rather  than 
have  missed  the  entertainment. 

*  You  will  be  there,  of  course,  Mr. 
Catlyne  ? '  Mrs.  Dudgeon  added,  as 
we  halted  at  the  entrance  to  her 
mansion.  'They  deferred  the  ball 
in  order  to  take  in  the  assizes.  Some 
charming  young  men  have  joined 
your  circuit  this  time,  we  learn — 
men  of  independent  fortune,  quite. 
Mr.  Tatler,  the  judge's  nephew,  they 
say,  is  perfection — a  composer,  an 
author,  writes  double  acrostics,  and 
sings;  we  hear  great  accounts  of 
him ;  they  say  he  has  three  thou, 
sand  a  year.' 

'  I'm  quite  interested  about  him  al- 
ready ! '  exclaims  Julia.  *  Mind  you 
put  in  a  word  for  me,  Mr.  Catlyne ; 
tell  him  I'm  charming.' 

*  That  would  be  unnecessary,  Miss 
Dudgeon;  the  youth  is  neither  blind 
nor  stupid.' 

4  For  shame,  Mr.  Catlyne ;  you'll 
make  me  blush ! ' 

4  Julia  is  indeed  a  good  girl/  whis- 
pered the  matron,  whoso  business 
eye  was  seldom  closed. 

We  shook  hands  and  parted.  With 


a  quickened  step  I  returned  in  the 
direction  of  the  town,  slightly  an- 
noyed perhaps  at  the  disappearance 
of  old  Dudgeon — for  it  was  in  my 
programme  to  have  a  word  with  the 
attorney. 

At  the  turning  of  a  street,  how- 
ever, I  ran  against  him.  He  had 
waited  behind  to  bring  a  friar  home 
to  dinner,  and  was  hanging  on  the 
ecclesiastical  arm  in  a  close  and 
familiar  manner.  It  was  a  confi- 
dence apparently,  and  I  was  in  the 
act  of  passing,  with  a  beaming  and 
facetious  smirk,  when  the  excellent 
man  stopped — the  attorney,  not  the 
monk. 

'Mr.  Catlyne,  a  word,  if  youTI 
permit.  It  is  not,  I  am  aware,  in 
course  to  refer  to  business  in  this 
way,  nor  is  it  my  habit,  either  as  a 
man  or  as  a  man  of  business,  to  do 
anything  irregular  or  out  of  course: 
still  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  and 
very  important.  I  would  ask  you 
to  fix  an  appointment  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  morning'  (here  his 
voice  dropped  to  the  impressive  pro- 
fessional tone).  '  Heavy  case  ;  im- 
mense property  at  stake;  the  Duhts 
— the  great  fishery  case.  I  will  call 
at  the  hotel  at  any  hour  you  ap- 
point; but  it  must  be  to-morrow 
early.' 

'Who  leads  foryou,  Mr.  Dudgeon: ' 
I  enquired, endeavouring  to  suppress 
any  evidence  of  elation  in  voice  or 
manner. 

4  Exactly  why  I  want  to  see  you ; 
we  must  have  a  professional  inter- 
view at  once,'  added  the  attorney. 
*  I  admit  we  are  in  a  fix  for  a  leader, 
therefore  an  early  hour.  Pray  do 
not  disappoint,'  he  added,  as,  hav- 
ing arranged  an  appointment,  we 
shook  hands. 

I  fairly  performed  a  series  of 
half  involuntary  skips  across  the 
pavement  after  parting  with  the 
attorney.  The  success  of  this  man- 
oeuvre mounted  quickly  to  my 
brain.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
prospect  of  holding  a  brief  in  the 
famous  suit  itself,  as  an  immediate 
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satisfaction  at  having  laid  my  lines 
out  so  adroitly,  taken  the  bearings 
of  the  position  with  a  skill  which 
had  succeeded  so  well.  It  had  been 
an  inspiration  to  come  down  early 
to  Sandyflat ;  1  had  been  the  early 
bird,  and  was  rewarded  for  it 
with  my  worm ;  I  had  it  safe,  the 
reward  of  virtue,  or  of  my  intrigue, 
or  of  my  hypocrisy — what  matter 
for  the  name  ?  What  matter  whether 
by  meanness,  or  foresight,  or  clever- 
ness ? — I  had  won.  Who  now  was 
to  lead  in  the  Duke's  case  ?  Ha ! 
the  first  position  on  circuit — one 
that  Smithereens,  Bashaw,  Bantam, 
any  of  the  foremost  men,  might 
have  envied,  would  have  crouched 
for.  The  great  Serjeant,  on  his 
special  engagement  in  the  North, 
would  be  in  an  agreeable  humour 
when  it  reached  his  ears  that  the 
great  fishery  case  was  to  proceed 
after  all,  and  that  Catlyne  was  pro- 
moted to  his  place — leader!  Cat- 
lyne leader — in  the  front — the  fore- 
most man ! 

The  Duke's  case  was  an  evident 
stepping-stone  to  fortune ;  it  was 
impossible  to  over-estimate  its  im- 
portance to  myself.  My  languid 
imagination  warmed,  glowed — filled 
the  future  up  with  brilliant  pro- 
mises. In  a  suit  so  complicated, 
appeals,  motions,  consultations  in- 
numerable would  follow  ;  I  should 
perhaps  find  myself*  before  the 
Lords ;  make  a  reputation.  The 
Duke  was  not  likely  to  take  a  de- 
feat, or  abandon  the  contest,  as  long 
a  single  legal  stone  remained  to  be 
turned  over.  I  should  undoubtedly 
be  invited  to  the  autumnal  battues 
at  Mount  Treasure. 

The  chimes  from  the  cathedral 
steeple  rang  out  the  merriest  of 
peals  as  1  passed  hurriedly  through 
the  streets — the  merriest  peal  that 
ever  bells  had  spoken.  How  strong 
and  full  the  notes  of  the  brave  clarion 
swept  down  the  wind.  Sandyflat 
was  famous  for  its  bells.  How  dis- 
tinct the  congratulation  of  those 
metal  tongues!  How  near  and  close 


it  came  to  me,  how  personal !  1  was 
ashamed,  so  clamorous  and  direct 
was  the  reference  to  myself.  I 
wondered  the  passers-by  did  not 
turn  and  stare  at  me.  So  plainly 
did  the  exultant  bells  articulate, 
and  the  sweeping  wind  carried  the 
news  into  every  court  and  alley  as 
1  moved  along : 

'Good  luck — to  you — Catlyne— 
Coun  —  sellor — Cat  —  lyne — Your 
fortune — is — made —  Fame  —  for- 
tune— and  Cat — lyne — Cat — lyne — 
Good  luck — Good  luck.' 

So  sang  the  belfry,  I  thought. 

Alas  !  it  was  a  mocking  note.  I 
never  was  a  lucky  man  in  anything, 
or  trusted  in  my  luck  for  a  breath- 
ing space  even,  that  it  did  not  give 
way  underneath  me. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Entering  the  hotel  I  encountered 
little  Lollypop,  of  our  circuit,  just 
landed  by  the  mail.  He  and  a  friend 
were  en  route  to  Lough  Booster, 
for  the  salmon  fishing.  I  had  the 
boys  up  to  dinner — it  was  a  plea- 
sant evening.  I  was  in  excellent 
spirits.  Yet  Lollypop  criticised 
the  wine,  condemned  the  dinner, 
rated  the  waiter.  He  was  out 
of  temper  about  the  Duke's  case, 
having  travelled  down  with  a 
brother  of  the  angle,  who  explained 
that  the  famous  salmon  fishing  of 
Lough  Booster  was  at  an  end  if 
the  Duke  should  win  his  suit. 

The  gap  in  the  Monk's  Weir 
would  then  be  abolished.  'And 
after  that  the  deluge,'  as  Lollypop 
said ;  '  there  will  be  nothing  worth 
living  for;  we  won't  know  what 
to  do  with  ourselves  then.  Abolish 
Lough  Booster  and  its  tributaries; 
you  have  no  fishing  in  the  country 
then  worth  talking  about.' 

(  But  the  Duke  may  not  succeed. 
The  corporation  are  strong,  con- 
fident in  their  views,  determined  to 
fight  it  out — to  fight  on  to  the 
end — no  doubt  they  will,'  I  an- 
swered. '  Depend  that  a  case  of  this 
kind  will  not  be  decided  by  one 
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verdict,  however  it  goes ;  both  sides 
are  too  strong  for  that.  The  Duke 
may  not  succeed  after  all.' 

'The  Duke  will  have  the  best 
bar;  he  will  go  on  from  appeal  to 
appeal,  until  he  succeeds.  The  side 
with  the  best  bar  and  longest  purse 
is  snre  to  win  in  the  end,'  answered 
Lollypop,  dolefully,  who  had  the 
professional  spirit  well  developed. 
'  Besides,  Smithereens'  father-in- 
law,  old  Baron  Dobbin,  will  have 
the  county  cases  this  time,  and  he 
hates  us  sportsmen  because  his  son 
has  taken  to  brandy  and  race-horses. 
He  makes  no  distinction.  Sport 
with  him  means  delirium  tremens. 
Moreover,  he  always  takes  the  side 
Smithereens  is  on — the  old  repro- 
bate—and the  Serjeant  will  be  on 
the  Duke's  side.  They  told  me  in 
the  train  he  was  already  retained.' 

'You  are  misinformed  there,'  I 
observed.  'The  Serjeant  is  gone 
north ;  I  heard  it  in  town.1 

'  Gone  special  north,'  joined  in 
Lollypop's  friend.  *  He  was  misled ; 
fancied  somehow  the  case  had  been 
postponed.  Pleasant  when  he  dis- 
covers the  error  !  I  should  like  to 
be  up  in  a  tree  and  witness  the  ex- 
plosion. Smithereens  to  miss  such 
a  plum  as  the  fishery  case !  'Twill 
make  him  more  of  a  bear  than 
ever.' 

'  Perhaps  Poynter,  then,  though 
Poynter  is  not  much  of  a  man  for  a 
thing  of  the  sort,  and  Bantam  is 
only  middling  at  a  thing  of  any 
sort,'  answered  Lollypop.  '  Bashaw 
may  be.' 

'  Bashaw  is  no  good  out  of  Chan- 
cery,' replied  the  friend :  '  considers 
Nisi  Prius  infra  dig ;  he  stifles  under 
the  load  of  his  importance.  Carries 
too  much  sail  for  the  rough-and- 
ready  navigation  of  a  Nisi  Prius 
suit.' 

'  Top  heavy  and  turns  over.  No 
matter,'  exclaimed  Lollypop ;  '  the 
Duke  will  have  the  best  men  going. 
Whoever  they  are,  and  I  regard  the 
case  as  settled ;  the  salmon  fishing 
is  ruined.' 


'All  the  best  men  together ;  what 
a  greedy  Duke !' 

&  Do  you  go  circuit  this  time,  Lolly- 
pop?' I  enquired,  laughing  inwardly. 
'  You  dined  three  days  at  mess  last 
time,  and  people  said  you  were 
getting  steady — a  calumny  in  my 
opinion.' 

'  I  shall  have  to  put  my  wig  into 
court  the  first  days,  to  show  it's 
there — to  establish  that  I  am  stall 
a  practising  barrister,'  answered 
Lollypop.  '  It  won't  be  much  of  a 
nuisance,  as  one  can  run  in  from 
the  Lough  in  an  hour ;  the  fishing 
quarters  are  handy.' 

'  How  much  time  have  you  yet  to 
serve  ?'  enquired  his  friend. 

'  Three  years,  whole  three  years, 
before  deliverance  comes  in  the 
shape  of  a  chairmanship— three 
years  to  complete  my  service  term 
of  ten.  More's  the  pity  ;  another 
shame,  I  say.' 

'  What  is  a  shame  ?' 

'  That  a  man  in  my  position  must 
serve  his  ten  years;  have  a  whole 
ten  years'  standing  before  getting 
a  chairmanship,  even  a  beggarly 
chairmanship,'  answered  Lollypop. 
'  My  uncle,  the  parish  priest  of 
Kellysgrove,  returns  the  county 
member;  the  proprietor  of  the 
Weekly  Toady  is  a  double  first 
cousin  of  my  mother's  ;  my  sister  is 
married  to  a  Castle  attorney ;  and 
yet  I  must  wait,  wait,  have  ten  years' 
practice,  like  any  outsider,  before 
getting  even  such  a  twopenny  thing 
as  a  county.' 

'It  is  hard,'  I  observed;  *but 
why  not  look  higher — to  the  Bench 
or  a  mastership  r — it  would  be  the 
same  trouble  for  you;  the  same 
qualification  would  suffice.' 

'  On  the  face  of  it  it  is  unfair,  to 
have  to  serve  as  long  for  one  of  the 
minor  offices  as  for  the  Bench 
itself.' 

'  You'll  never  last  out  the  time — 


survive  the  wear  and  tear  of  ii 
at  the  rate  you're  going.  The  work 
will  be  too  much  for  you  in  the 
end,  Lollypop,'  said  his  friend. 
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'If  the  profession  was  properly 
represented  in  the  House,  such 
abuses  could  not  exist/  answered 
the  youth.  'Monstrous  you  mem- 
bers don't  exert  yourselves.  What 
advantage,  having  so  many  of  the 
profession  in  Parliament,  if  you 
don't  do  something  for  the  working 
members  of  the  Bar  ?  What  is  to 
prevent  you,  Catlyne,  for  instance, 
from  bringing  in  a  Bill  next  session 
to  shorten  the  service  for  men 
placed  as  I  am,  for  exceptional 
cases  ?  A  short  thing  would  do ; 
the  Government  would  not  object. 
Tell  them  it  might  check  Ribbon- 
ism,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Only  a 
few  lines  of  preamble.  Say — For 
the  Rapid  Promotion  of  Impatient 
Juniors  (Ireland)  Bill.  All  well  to 
laugh,  but  you  have  been  engaged 
in  legislative  transactions,  in  re- 
medial experiments,  not  a  whit  less 
ridiculous,  and  not  half  so  good- 
natured.' 

'  The  Westmeath  Acts,  and  Ju- 
ries, Grand  Juries  Bill,  for  example,' 
said  Lollypop's  friend,  laughing  sar- 
castically ;  '  you  voted  for  each  of 
these,  Mr.  Catlyne.' 

'The  English  Bar  would  not 
stand  such  inconsistency  in  rules 
of  promotion,'  persisted  Lollypop. 
4  Their  rules  are  stricter  than  ours,' 
I  answered. 

'  In  the  letter  perhaps,  but  not  in 
practice ;  men  of  influence  manage 
to  evade  them  when  they  please. 
Look  at  the  case  of  Collier — the  con- 
verted Collier.  Government  goes 
almost  any  length  to  humour  the 
profession  in  England ;  yet  English 
lawyers  are  merely  lawyers,  not 
governors  of  the  country — not  the 
only  cultivated  class  and  resident 
aristocracy  of  the  land,  like  us; 
they  have  no  position  to  compare 
with  ours.' 

'  It  is  altogether  intolerable,  that 
ridiculous  technical  regulations 
should  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  promotion  and  comfort  of 
a  man  who  may  at  any  moment  be 
called  upon  to  govern  the  country,' 
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added  Lollypop,  dropping  the  ash 
from  his  cigar,  '  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders so  much  responsibility  may  de- 
volve ;  a  man  supported  by  interest, 
too,  lay  and  clerical,  propped  up  on 
both  sides  as  it  were — cousin  of  a 
bishop — connection  of  a  Govern- 
ment attorney ! ' 

4  A  singularly  hard  case,  indeed.' 
'Catlyne,  you  might  do  some- 
thing for  us  next  session ;  positively 
might  give  us  small  fry  a  lift.  No- 
body would  mind.  Smithereens 
and  the  rest  are  too  important  now 
to  remember  our  existence;  too 
selfish  also.  Every  man  minding 
his  own  corner,  careless  of  the  sub- 
stantial interests  of  the  profession, 
that  is  the  way  with  them  all ; 
but  you  might  do  something.  And 
you  are  almost  one  of  ourselves 
yet  notwithstanding  your  silk ;  none 
of  us  regard  you  in  any  other  light 
indeed.  You  are  not  of  the  first 
flight,  although  we  wish  you  success 
and  hope  you  may  become  so  some 
day  or  other,'  said  my  candid  and 
agreeable  friend. 

It  was  late  when  I  retired  that 
night,  and  later  still  ere  I  tasted 
the  sweets  of  repose.  Coming 
down  to  breakfast  next  morning,  I 
overheard  an  English  tourist  com- 
plain of  being  kept  awake  by  some 
one  stamping  about  and  making 
speeches  all  night  in  the  room  over 
his  head. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

On  the  breakfast  table  a  note 
from  Dudgeon ;  he  had  taken  cold 
at  the  church  last  evening,  and  of 
necessity  postponed  our  appoint- 
ment for  a  day ;  but  the  letter  was 
satisfactory  and  business-like.  If 
not  sufficiently  recovered  to  visit 
me  in  the  morning,  I  was  to  call  at 
his  residence,  it  said.  Besides 
Dudgeon's  letter  there  was  a  pile  of 
papers  from  other  attorneys,  all  of  a 
business  character.  I  breakfasted 
with  appetite;  the  prospect  was 
agreeable ;  it  was  to  be  a  working 
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circuit  with  me,  and  when  writing 
to  Mrs.  Catlyne  I  imparted  the 
welcome  news. 

My  wife,  a  prudent  woman,  like 
all  her  sex,  dearly  loved  the  bird  in 
the  hand.  It  was  her  belief  that  I 
should  have  done  better  as  a  mere 
barrister  than  even  as  a  legislator 
and  statesman.  She  was  of  persist- 
ent temper,  and  constantly  recom- 
mended that  I  should  retire  from 
Parliament  altogether,  relapse  into  a 
common  law  drudge,  become  a  mere 
pounder  at  *  Nisi  Prius,'  and  accept 
a  chairmanship  with  a  grateful 
heart  whenever  fortune  should  pre- 
sent me  with  that  humble  comfort. 
Canon  Ingomar  knew  better,  how- 
ever, and  gave  a  different  counsel ; 
but  Mrs.  Catlyne  had  no  respect 
whatever  for  the  spiritual  director 
of  my  political  conscience;  she  cor- 
dially detested  the  Canon  and 
scoffed  at  his  wisdom. 

My  letters  despatched,  I  strolled 
into  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel, 
mentally  unsettled  because  of  Dud- 
geon's postponement.  I  desired  to 
light  on  some  loiterer  to  converse 
with. 

On  the  table,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous object  on  it,  lay  a  map  of  the 
famous  Monk's  Weir  and  adjacent 
lands.  The  map  was  damp,  fresh 
from  the  printer's  hands;  it  had 
been  called  into  existence  solely  by 
the  public  interest  involved  in  the 
coming  case.  All  Sandyflat  was  in 
the  busiest  state  of  bustle  and  per- 
plexity about  the  great  suit.  Barely 
did  that  tattling  municipality  dis- 
cover a  subject  so  many-sided  to 
talk  about,  one  too  which  intimately 
concerned  itself,  which  was  really 
its  business;  an  exceptional  con- 
dition, a  feature  in  the  nature  of 
the  current  of  news  and  events 
which  usually  meandered  there. 
Sandyflat  had  real  occupation  in 
discussing  the  points  and  demerits 
of  the  navigation  and  tideway  de- 
fences ;  and  became  learned  on  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  riparian 
proprietors. 
The  quidnuncs  of  the  town  di- 


vided into  partisans  of  one  or  other 
contending  party,  but  above  the 
shifting  partisan  ranks  was  a  fixed 
atmosphere  of  authentic  wiseacres, 
composed  of  beings  wise  by  nature 
and  who,  having  reputations  to  sus- 
tain, refrained  from  venturing  opi- 
nions or  adopting  sides.  A  sentence 
of  prophecy  safe  and  vague  was  all 
that  could  be  extracted  from  this 
solemn  body ;  as,  for  instance,  that 
4  the  suit  would  turn  out  an  expen- 
sive affair  in  the  end,  and  probably 
wind  up  well  for  the  lawyers.* 

Even  the  very  highest  classes  did 
not  escape  the  infection  of  the  per- 
vading interest. 

The  high  sheriff  himself  was  sus- 
pected of  secret  ducal  leanings,  and 
the  fallen  prelate,  the  disestablished 
bishop,  declared  it  was  all  the  finger 
of  Providence  from  the  beginning, 
and  proceeded  directly  from  the 
Church  Act  and  other  disestablish- 
ing measures,  and  diabolical  man- 
oeuvres of  a  democratic  majority. 
To  balance  the  bishop,  however,  the 
general,  a  devoted  salmon  fisher,  was 
on  the  commissioners'  side,  as  was 
also  the  resident  baronet,  who  had 
properly  taken  umbrage  at  the  airs 
and  growing  importance  of  the 
Duke's  resident  agent.  Leading  the 
respectable  ranks  was  the  big  bacon 
factor,  as  a  matter  of  course  an  un- 
compromising aristocrat.  But  he 
was  fortunately  balanced  on  the 
other  side  by  the  great  brewer,  who, 
having  the  public-houses  in  view, 
could  not  afford  to  be  anything  else 
than  popular. 

As  time  progressed  a  good  deal 
of  spirit  came  up  between  the  Duke's 
men  and  the  commissioners'  follow- 
ers. At  the  board-room  of  the  union, 
where  every  variety  of  local  noodle- 
dom  assembled  in  biweekly  session, 
uttermost  distress  and  confusion 
reigned.  The  guardians  of  the 
union  found  it  impossible  any  longer 
to  proceed  with  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  'laying  their  heads  toge- 
ther* on  account  of  it ;  no  sooner 
did  they  attempt  that  feat  than 
the  fishery  question  bounced  in  like 
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*  cricket-ball,  and  like  a  row  of 
skittles  the  elderly  heads  were 
driven  far  asunder  again.  The 
Duke's  agent  led  one  portion,  Wag- 
tail the  other,  and  as  sure  as  the 
agent  proposed  a  resolution  Wag- 
tail was  ready  with  an  amendment 
to  follow  it ;  on  divisions  the  gene- 
ral body  took  sides,  and  voted  black 
or  white  according  as  their  fishery 
leanings  or  animosities  directed. 

One  day  the  chairman,  a  country 
gentleman  of  considerable  mental 
power  and  fertility  of  resource, 
appeared  at  the  board-room  with  a 
salmon  fly  stuck  in  the  leaf  of  his 
hat  as  a  symbol  of  his  leanings 
towards  the  popular  side  ;  the  ang- 
ling interest,  and  one  by  one  a  few 
of  the  leading  men  ambitious  of 
popularity,  adopted  the  device,  so 
that  the  foremost  partisans  of  the 
commissioners  came  by  degrees  to 
have  their  head  gear  garnished  with 
salmon  flies.  These  ornaments 
grew  in  the  end  to  be  almost  a 
symbol  of  faith  and  politics,  like  the 
bunch  of  shamrocks  on  Patrick's 
Day;  it  was  like  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  on  a  small  scale.  The  other 
side,  however,  retaliated  in  sarcasms 
on  these  flies,  and  said  that  Wag- 
tail's men  had  bees  in  their  bonnets. 
This  spread  to  be  a  joke,  and  the 
bee  being  an  emblem  of  industry,  it 
came  to  be  applied  in  a  sneering 
sense  to  the  body  of  guardians 
generally.     They  were  called  the 

*  busy  bees  '  in  ironical  compliment 
to  their  industrial  habits ;  and  the 
more  the  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers buzzed  and  bustled  about, 
discussing  the  merits  and  features 
of  the  popular  topic,  the  closer 
did  the  sobriquet  cling. 

From  this  point  things  grew 
serious.  People  began  to  take 
offence  so  earnestly  that  divergence 
from  their  respective  fishery  opi- 
nions was  considered  a  personal 
matter.  Neighbours  fell  out,  friends 
of  long  standing  began  to  revile  and 
abuse  each  other  with  an  honest 
zeal.  Had  it  been  a  religious,  even 
a  controversial  dispute,  or  were  a 


solemn  political  principle  at  stake, 
no  greater  exhibition  of  energy 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected 
from  the  people  of  Sandyflat. 

The  map  which  1  inspected  was 
marked  in  pencil  dots  and  supple- 
mented with  -  marginal  notes  by 
different  disputants  who  had  been 
studying  the  subject  before  my 
arrival. 

Bed-ink  lines  indicated  the  sup- 
posed run  of  the  precious  fish  up 
channel,  soundings  of  depths  and 
measurementsof  shoals  were  marked 
in  scientific  symbols  unintelligible 
to  me,  various  hieroglyphics  pointed 
out  a  presumed  detriment  to  the 
rival  interests  of  private  landed 
property  and  of  public  convenience. 

*  Is  there,  or  has  there  been,  any- 
thing like  navigation  so  high  up 
stream'as  this  Monk's  Weir  at  all  ?  ' 
1  asked  myself  aloud,  bending  an 
eye-glass  over  the  lines  and  dots, 
workings  and  marginal  notes.  *  Un- 
less the  way  of  the  river  has  altered 
considerably,  in  the  highest  flood 
only  could  anything  like  a  craft 
ascend  beyond  this  shoal  in  my 
opinion.' 

*  Never  anything  bigger  than  an 
odd  sand-boat,  Counsellor;  never 
within  the  memory  of  my  grand- 
mother at  least,  and  I'm  no  chicken. 
Ah !  a  serious  business  this  law- 
suit, Mr.  Catlyne,  a  bad  one  too ; 
who  can  say  how  it  will  end  ?  The 
law  is  an  uncertain  thing,  sir,  with 
all  respecWslow  and  dangerous. 
Some  fellows  on  Wagtail's  side 
would  think  as  little  of  swearing 
through  a  stone  wall,  as  the  Ribbon 
boys  would  of  shooting  a  landlord 
in  the  next  county.' 

The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  had 
followed  me  into  the  room.  He 
was  a  friend  of  old  standing.  '  It 
is  indeed  an  important  suit,  Mr. 
McCann/  I  said,  shaking  hands. 

'  Oh,  bad,  bad ;  a  scheming  piece 
of  business  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  Duke's  family  have  had  a  right 
of  fishing  that  weir — enjoyed  it,  un- 
disturbed— in  direct  line  from  the 
reign  of  King  John.    The  workL 
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knows  that.  To  them  belong  all 
the  lands  and  royalties  about  here, 
and  all  the  rivers  running  in  a 
western  direction  from  Mount  Trea- 
sure to  the  sea.  It  is  just  nonsense 
of  any  corporation  to  think  of  inter- 
fering with  a  title  like  that,  or  to 
disturb  a  family  which  has  enjoyed 
it  so  long.  A  fine  family,  too,  re- 
spectable, thoroughbred,  every  mem- 
ber of  it — noblemen,  noblewomen — 
ladies  rather,  I  should  say.' 

My  landlord  was  clearly  on  the 
right  side.  *  The  Duke  is  much  es- 
teemed in  these  parts,  no  doubt? '  I 
observed,  leading  him  gently. 

*  Strange  if  he  were  not  esteemed, 
indeed!  and  why  not,  Counsellor  ? 
Good  landlord,  generous  nobleman ; 
considerate,  kind,  charitable.  Es- 
teemed !  why  shouldn't  he  be  ? 
Never  comes  this  way  without 
engaging  my  entire  first  floor — 
travels  like  a  gentleman  always. 
Not  only  that,  but  a  free  giver  to 
everything  in  the  place;  besides 
free  with  hand,  land,  and  money, 
timber,  slate,  and  lime  for  all  the 
school-houses  on  the  estate,  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  alike,  no  distinc- 
tion; grants  too  for  every  parish 
improvement.' 

1  Very  generous. ' 

*  You  may  well  say  it — generous ! 
And  to  think  of  a  man,  a  nobleman 
like  him,  being  set  upon  and  an- 
noyed, disturbed  in  his  mind  and 
property,  by  a  nameless,  ignorant  set 
like  those — those — commissioners. 
It  gives  one  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth 
to  mention  them,'  said  Mr.  McCann, 
emphasising  his  opinion  by  an  illus- 
tration less  delicate  than  expressive. 

'  Some  fellow  at  the  bottom  of  it 
probably.     Some  job.' 

'  Oh,  then,  a  real  fellow,  and  a 
real  job,  and  nothing  else  but  a  fel- 
low, and  that's  his  name — Wagtail. 
You  know  him,  Counsellor,  in  the 
way  of  business.  All  his  doing,  all 
to  bring  himself  into  notice ;  and  he 
is  always  at  it — to  do  mischief  and 
bring  himself  into  notice,  all  he 
ever  thinks  or  cares  about  from 
morning  till  night.' 


'  Wagtail,  Son,  and  Wagtail,  the 
eminent  solicitors  Y  I  imagined  they 
were  doing  well.' 

'  You  may  imagine  they  will 
do  well,  better  than  well,  in  thia 
suit,  whatever  way  it  turns  out,  Mr. 
Catlyne.  Costs  will  be  paid ;  'tis  all 
they  care  about.  All  for  the  public 
good,  by  the  way,  too ;  rights  of  the 
poor  fishermen,  and  the  rest  of  it ; 
when  the  Duke  distributes  parish 
blankets,  bread  tickets,  and  coal 
every  Christmas  to  these  very  starv- 
ing fishermen.  Is  that  invading 
their  rights?  Is  that  robbery  and 
tyranny,  I  want  to  know  ?  More 
fool  the  Duke,  I  say;  but  not  more 
fool  he  than  the  other  fools  that  a 
pack  of  upstarts  are  leading  by  the 
nose — town  commissioners  indeed 
— and  Wagtail's  grandfather  a  tailor, 
a  downright  bad  one  besides,  lived 
at  top  of  Water  Lane,  and  his  mother 
a  daughter  of  old  Dinny  Skinflint, 
the  miser  who  robbed  the  nuns  and 
died  howling  for  a  priest.  He  is 
now  in  a  place  I  wouldn't  like  to 
mention,  while  his  son-in-law  is  a 
respectable  man,  a  town  commis- 
sioner, moreover — bless  the  mark ! ' 
added  Mr.  McCann  emphatically. 

'  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion ;  the 
Duke's  rights  are  apparently  unas- 
sailable,' I  answered. 

'  If  not,  would  they  have  de- 
scended from  the  days  of  King 
John?'  said  my  landlord  trium- 
phantly. '  When  any  of  the  com- 
missioners' people  put  on  airs,  and 
go  on  with  their  logic  about  char- 
ters, several-fisheries,  navigation 
clauses,  and  the  rest  of  it,  I  answer 
that  the  days  of  King  John  are 
argument  enough  for  me.' 

4  Primd  facie  the  undisturbed 
possession  for  such  a  term  is  a 
strong  argument,'  I  observed. 

'  I'd  find  a  stronger  one  still  if  it 
was  my  case.  In  my  Lord  Duke's 
place  I'd  know  what  to  do.  I'd 
make  a  ready  end  of  this  fishery 
case  if  they  sent  me  to  settle  it,  and 
I  said  as  mnch  on  Tuesday  last  to 
Mr.  Kennefick,  the  agent,  when  he 
called  in  to  lunch.     It  would  be  a 
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lesson  to  these  people,  once  for  all, 
with*  their  rights  of  man  and  the 
rest  of  it — pnt  the  Radical  madness 
out  of  their  heads  for  a  lifetime  to 
come,  any  way.' 

*  The  Duke  could  not  listen  to  a 
compromise ;  it  would  be  very  im- 
proper, impossible,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances,' I  said,  hurt  at  the  im- 
morality of  seeking  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  case. 

Mr.  McCann  laughed.  l  Yes,  I'd 
compromise  them.  The  very  thing. 
I'd  compromise  them  double  quick. 
If  Mr.  Kennefick  took  my  advice, 
or  asked  my  assistance,  I'd  just 
withdraw  all  grants  and  annuities 
from  every  public  charity  and 
benevolent  undertaking.  Stop  sub- 
scriptions to  the  schools,  infirmary, 
and  Dorcas  fund.  Turn  adrift  every 
pensioner  on  the  estate.  Shut  up 
the  colliery,  which  is  a  losing  game, 
only  kept  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hands.  Get  rid  of  the  hands  at 
once.  ■  Import  English  workmen 
and  Scotch  stewards.  Raise  the 
rent  a  third  on  the  two  baronies  of 
Curraglass ;  they  are  out  of  lease, 
and  tenants  have  as  good  as  the 
fee  of  the  land  there.  Bundle  every 
man  who  has  holding  on  the  river 
head  over  heels  out  of  his  farm  and 
into  •  the  poor-house — the  proper 
place  for  him ;  he  would  learn  what 
equality  meant  there.  But  his 
Grace  is  too  kind ;  does,  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  ver- 
min. If  he'd  appoint  me  agent, 
I'd  settle  the  fishery  case  in  one 
three-months.  At  one  quarter 
sessions  a  package  of  processes 
would  make  an  end  of  the  business, 
and  give  everyone  in  the  town  a 
quiet  life  for  everafler — a  thing  we 
are  not  used  to  here  at  present.' 

*  That  plan  would  make  an  end 
of  the  agent  also  in  all  probability — 
of  anyone  who  ventured  to  take 
matters  with  such  a  high  hand,'  I 
answered,  smiling. 

*  Not  at  all.  They  have  not  the 
heart  or  the  courage.  I  wouldn't 
recommend  such  a  course  in  the  next 
county,  certainly  not  by  any  means. 


A  different  thing  there  altogether.' 

*  There  are  boys  in  the  next 
county,  then  ? * 

4  But  jn  this  one  nothing  but 
mean-spirited  creatures — burdened 
with  large  families — men  who  don't 
even  know  how  to  handle  a  firelock 
or  anything  else,  and  as  poor,  as 
poor  as  winter,  a  disgrace  to  the 
property,  as  I  told  Mr.  Kennefick, 
the  agent.' 

4  If  so  poor,  is  it  not  proof  that 
their  holdings  are  not  so  much 
underlet  as  you  affirm?'  I  said, 
with  a  professional  smirk.  'A 
contradiction  there,  Mr.  McCann,  I 
apprehend  ? ' 

'  No  such  thing,  Counsellor,  with 
great  respect.  'Tis  the  same  all 
over  the  country  when  tenants  are 
impoverished,  wanting  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  'tis  always  because 
their  lands  are  underlet.  Ask  any 
country  gentleman,  any  land  agent  of 
experience;  he  will  tell  you  the  same 
thing.  A  good  interest  in  a  farm 
ruins  the  tenant,  makes  him  indo- 
lent— no  such  thing  as  getting  the 
Irish  cotter  to  work,  sir,  unless  hun- 
ger is  snapping  at  his  heels.  In  fact, 
there  is  but  one  receipt ;  if  you  want 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
tenant,  there  is  only  one  way — grind 
him.' 

'Then  for  the  tenant  and  the 
Irish  labourer  your  plan  would  be 
to  grind  him  smaller,  I  suppose  P  ' 

*  The  Irish  labourer  doesn't  exist ; 
there  is  no  such  thing ;  at  least  I 
have  never  laid  an  eye  upon  such  a 
curiosity  yet,'  answered  my  landlord 
complacently.  'No  such  thing  as  a 
labourer  in  this  country,  Counsellor 
Catlyne.' 

*  That's  your  experience? ' 

'  My  experience ;  and  I  was  born 
here,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  though  my 
father  came  from  the  North,  a  North 
Briton ;  but  I  am  West,  West  Briton 
born  and  bred,  the*  more  my  loss,' 
added  McCann,  lacing  round  with 
his  back  to  the  fire. '  I  have  thorou  ghly 
studied  the  subject,  and  my  mind 
is  made  up  on  the  Irish  question.  A 
singular  people  indeed,  very  remark* 
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able ;  bat  there  is  only  one  receipt, 
one  way  of  managing  them,  and  I'd 
never  recommend  any  other.  Trans- 
plant !   that's  the  only  receipt  for 
improving  this  country  and  amend* 
ing  the  .condition  of  the  Irish  race.' 
'  Transplant  the  people  ? ' 
'Bodily — the  entire   population. 
It  doesn't  succeed/upon  this  soil, 
sir,  don't  suit  the  climate ;  that's  the 
-whole  Irish  question  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  the  only  Irish  cure  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  Irish  the  best  way  you 
can.    Transplant;  that  is  the  only 
sort    of   farming    suited   for    this 
country.     Send  them  carriage  paid 
anywhere,  but  get    rid    of   them; 
root'em  out,  root  and  branch.  Grub 
'em  up  like  thistles;  they'll  sting 
you  and  poison  the  land  if  you  give 
them  room  to  seed  and  propagate. 
Also  patriots,  agitators,  parish  poli- 
ticians :  I'd  treat  them  all  from  top 
to  bottom  like  the  peasants — banish 
the  whole  concern.  A  thriftless,  out- 
at-elbow,  lazy  tribe,  disgrace  to  us, 
to  British  civilisation,  in  fact ;  the 
aim  of  every  Irish  politician  is  to 
get  his  dirty  hand  into  his  neigh- 
bour's   empty    pocket,    Counsellor 
Catlyne.     That's  our  noble  selves. 
What  we    are    good    for    in    this 
country,  what  we  are  always  doing 
or  trying  to  do.     That's  Wagtail 
and  the  rights  of  .man  all  the  world 
over,  in  Ireland  and  out  of  it,  every- 
where else,  as  far  as  my  eye  can 
see.' 

'A  sweeping  assertion,  and  the 

other     is    certainly    a     sweeping 

measure.    How  would  you  populate 

the  land  after  your  grand  trans- 

.  plantation  scheme  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  I'd  populate  the  land  with  Chinese 
and  reaping  machines,  sir ! '  an- 
swered McCann ;  ( with  monkeys,  or 
any  other  animal  but  the  Celt.  I'd 
take  Young  Ireland  and  send  her  to 
Botany  Bay  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health ;  and  all  the  rest  of  her  kin- 
dred— the  Phoenix,  the  Fenian,  the 
Ribbonman— should  follow  to  keep 
her  company.' . 

'  You  are  for  strong  remedies  ?  ' 
'  I  am  for  remedies,  not  for  ideas, 


Counsellor;  for  thorough  Jamaica 
remedies.     We  must  hold  Ireland  as 
we  hold  India,  or  let  her  go  alto- 
gether;   that's  the.  whole    of    it 
Irish  ideas  !     The  Irish  idea,  sir,  is 
to  cast  us   off;    and   if  we  relax 
our  hold  ever  so  little,  depend  that 
she'll  try.     We   must  tighten  the 
grasp  again  without  loss  of  time. 
Appoint  a  good  energetic   Protes- 
tant   Viceroy   of   the    old   stamp, 
who  will   govern   without   having 
any     ideas.      Put     the      country 
under  proclamation,  keep  troops-^ 
horse,-  foot,  and  dragoons — on  the 
march  backward  and  forward  night 
and  day.     Abolish  juries,  burn  the 
Habeas  Corpus.     Erect  a  factory  in 
the  Lower  Castle  Yard  for  spinning 
halters  and  cats-o'-nine-tails.    That 
was  the  good  old  plan,  and  that's 
what  is  wanted  again.     'Twill  never 
be  a  quiet  land  to  live  in  until  they 
come  back  to  the  old  plan.     Sooner 
or  later  they  will  have  to  do  it,  and 
the  sooner  the  better,  in  my  humble 
opinion.' 

Here  a  street  ballad  singer  placed 
himself  in  position  in  front  of  the 
coffee-room  window,  and  in  the 
vigorous  tones  of  his  profession 
bawled  out — 


Brave  O'ConneU's  soul's  in  heaven, 
With  the  angels  and  the  saints ; 

And  his  body's  in  Glasnevin, 
Where  'tis  free  from  all  complaints. 

1  Listen  to  that,  Counsellor  Cat- 
lyne. That  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  goes  on  here  from  morning  till 
night,  bawling  their  seditious  stuff 
about  the  streets,  infecting  people  s 
minds,  and  keeping  the  tradition* 
of  rebellion  alive,  the  police  looking 
on  and  only  laughing  at  it  too, 
added  Mr.  McCann  with  a  shrug  & 
disgust  '  Well  worth  while  to  be 
building  schools  and  educating  ^e 
people,  teaching  'em  the  difference 
of  right  and  wrong— different 
between  bad  and  worse  I  call  it— »>r 
'tis  from  bad  to  worse  things  »# 
going  in  this  country  Sunday  ^ 
holiday,  and  every  day  and  hour  th*t 
passes  over  our  heads/ 

(To  be  continued.) 
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RAMBLES. 
By  Patricius  Walker,  Esq. 


AT  CANTERBURY. 


I  CARRIED  a  couple  of  American 
friends  the  other  day  to  one  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of 
London,  especially  to  natives  of  the 
new  country,  and  yet  a  terra  incog- 
nita to  many  thoroughbred  cock- 
neys :.  namely,  certain  old  places  on 
either  side  of  London  Bridge ;  and 
first  to  that  ancient  church.  Saint 
Saviour's,  better  known  as  Saint 
Mary  Overie's.  *  St.  Mary  0*  the 
Ferry'  it  is  usually  explained,  but 
Stow  says  *  St.  Mary  over  the  3ieyJ 
or  Overy,  that  is,  Over  the  Water, 
and  adds  that  Mary  was  a  maiden 
who  (long  before  the  Conquest) 
founded  a  House  of  Sisters  here, 
and  at  her  death  bequeathed  to  it 
the  care  and  profits  of  the  ferry 
(no  bridge  being  then  built),  as  she 
had  inherited  the  same  .from  her 
parents.  The  House  of  Sisters  was 
afterwards  changed  into  a  monas- 
tery, and  in  place  of  the  ferry  a 
bridge  of  wood  was  built.  'But 
lastly  the  same  Bridge  was 
builded  of  stone,  and  then,  in  the 
Year  1106,  was  this  Church  again 
founded  for  Canons  Regular,  by 
William  Pont  de  le  Archet  and 
William  Dauncey,  kts.  Normans.' 
By  Act  of  32nd  Henry  VIIL, 
the  two  parishes,  (says  Strype) 
of  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalene's  in  Southwark  were 
united,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Mary  Overy  made 
the  Parish  Church,  and  called  by  the 
name  of  St.  Saviour's.1 

The  choir  and .  transepts  are  in 
a  surprising  .state,  of  neglect  and 
disarray.  The  nave  was  re-built 
in  1840,  and  is  now  an  ugly  parish 
church,  with  prim  pews  and  pul- 


pit; and  the  fine  old  carved  bosses 
of  the  ceiling,  then  taken  down, 
are  piled  up  in  an  arch  or  two  of 
the  choir  like  a  mass  of  rejected 
building-materials.  Everything  is 
dingy  and  dismal.  We  found  .  on 
a  slab  among  the  rude  flagging  the 
name  of  'John  Fletcher,'  and  on 
another  hard  by  (removed  from 
the  churchyard)  that  of  'Philip 
Massinger.'  In  a  corner,  of  the 
south  transept,  John  Oower's  richer 
tomb  occupies  a  recess  in  the  wall ; 
but  it  has  lost  much  in  interest  by 
having  been  transplanted  hither, 
from  the  chapel  on  the  north  side, 
where  the  poet  himself  had  chosen 
the  resting-place  of  his.  mortal 
body,  and  by  reason  alsa  of  the 
g$udy  colours  and  modern  Gothic 
lettering  with  which  certain  modern 
Goths  have  decorated  it.  How 
hollow  our  pretence  of  respecting 
the  wishes  of  the  dead — even  the 
illustrious  dead !  Witness  the  re- 
cent burial  of  the  body  of  Charles 
Dickens  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
opposition  to  his  distinct  and  em- 
phatic request  to  have  his  grave 
made  at  Rochester,  in  the  midst  of 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  of 
his  last  years — scenes  for  which  he 
had  ever  a  peculiar  regard.  In  the 
latter  place,  too,  the  memorial  stone 
would  have  been  incomparably  more 
interesting  and  affecting. 

Many  people  have  a  notion  that 
Gower  was  a  predecessor  of  Chaucer ; 
most,  perhaps,  that  if.  contempo- 
rary, Gower  was  a  good  deal  the 
senior.  But,  as  far  as  the  evidence 
goes,  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a 
.friendship  level  in  point  of  age  and 
otherwise — the  different  value    of 


1  Survey  of  London,  &c,  by  Stow,  continued  by  Strype.    Loud.  1720,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  8,  9. 
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their  genius  waiting  to  be  tested  by 
Time's  chemic  hand. 

From  the  fine  old  church,  dis- 
honoured by  modern  hands  both 
in  what  has  been  done  and  what 
left  undone,  it  is  but  a  step  to 
the  Borough  High  Street,  with  its 
row  of  ancient  inn-yards,  all  much 
alike  in  plan — a  gateway  leading  into 
a  wider  space  overhung  with  wooden 
galleries.  There  are  the  •  George/ 
the  'White  Hart,'  the  'Queen's 
Head/  which  is  the  trimmest ;  but 
the  most  famous  and  the  one  we 
have  come  to  see  is  *  The  Talbot,' 
formerly,  as  the  sign  tells  us,  *  The 
Tabard ' — the  herald's  coat  having 
given  way  to  the  mastiff  probably 
through  mere  corruption  of  the 
sound  of  the  word. 

Befell  that,  in  that  season  [April]  on  a 

daVf 
In  Southwark  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 
Beady  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  full  devout  courage, 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostlerie 
Well  nine  and  twenty  in  a  company 
Of  sundry  folk,  by  aventure  i-fall 
In  fellowship,  and  pilgrims  were  they  all 
That  toward  Canterbury  wolden  ride. 
The  chambers  and  the  stables  weren  wide, 
And  well  we  weren  eased  atte*  best. 
And  shortly,  when  the  sunn6  was  to  rest, 
So  had  I  spoken  with  them  everyone 
That  I  was  of  their  fellowship  anon. 

How  pleasant  and  fresh  sound  the 
old,  old  lines  !  And  now  see  a  new 
April  day,  and  pilgrims,  from  a 
land  that  even  Poet  Chaucer  never 
dreamed  of,  come  to  look,  for  his 
sake,  at  the  old  Inn  ! 

My  friends  were  provided  with 
Murray's  Handbook  to  Modern 
London,  and  found,  at  page  261, 
•Tabard  Inn,  Southwark,  &c. 
Pulled  down.'  My  experience  in 
Guide  Books  considerably  sur- 
passes my  faith;  still  this  state- 
ment gave  me  a  little  qualm,  and 
I  approached  the  old  gateway  with 
some  touch  of  anxiety,  and,  going 
through,  saw  with  relief  the  tavern 
on  the  right  hand,  the  old  bal- 
conies and  tottering  roofe  on  the 
left,   the    stables   at  the  end,  all 


remaining  exactly  as  I  first  saw 
them,  a  young  poetic  pilgrim  some 
five-and-twenty  years  ago.  Perhaps 
nothing  in  the  present  edifices  can 
be  proved  to  be  of  Chaucer's  time ; 
but  parts  of  them  are  several  cen- 
turios  old,  and  the  inn  in  all  pro- 
bability holds  the  same  site  and  the 
same  general  plan  as  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  Indeed,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  we  are  not  forbidden  to  suppose 
that  portions  may  still  be  here  of 
the  very  '  Tabard '  of  Chaucer. 

The  yard  was  full  of  the  clatter 
and  litter  of  a  carrier's  inn,  and 
half  blocked  up  with  huge  carts  and 
elephantine  horses.  The  balconied 
part  rests  upon  stout  oaken  pillars, 
which  show  no  sign  of  decay ;  bat 
from  the  empty  and  neglected  state 
of  the  rooms  one  infers  that  the  old 
edifice  is  awaiting  the  harlequin 
stroke  of  this  motley  Nineteenth 
Century  of  ours.  A  big,  carter-like 
man,  who  was  bunging  against 
one  of  the  pillars,  handed  me  the 
key — *  You  can  go  up  and  take  a 
look  round.'  There  was  nothing  to 
see  in  the  nest  of  little  chambers- 
made,  most  of  them,  by  partitions  out 
of  one  large  room,  the  very  room,  as 
some  enthusiasts  declare,  in  which 
the  thirty  pilgrims  met, — nothing 
save  the  squalid  desolation  of  ft 
long-forsaken  house  of  the  humbler 
sort.  It  was  odd  to  find  so  much 
waste  space  within  a  bow-shot  of 
London  Bridge,  and  it  can  scarcely 
stay  thus  much  longer.  When  the 
•  Talbot-Tabard  '—up  to  this  mo- 
ment remaining  the  same  that  it 
has  always  been  within  the  limits 
of  living  memory  (only  more  grimy, 
perhaps,  than  it  was  a  generation 
or  two  back,  and  these  empty 
rooms  were  then  occupied) — shall  be 
really  pulled  down,  and  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's anticipatory  statement  becomes 
correct,  London  will  certainly  be 
the  pooVer  by  an  object  of  interest  to 
all  readers  of  English  poetry. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  supper  at  which 
Harry  Bailey  presided  was  never 
aught    but    a    dream- supper — the 
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lively  picture  of  a  company  which 
no  room , ever  held.  Doubtless  the 
4  Tabard1  was  a  usual  starting  place 
for  Canterbury  pilgrims  ;  but  those 
pilgrims  for  whose  sake  we  still  seek 
the  dirty  inn-yard  in  the  Boro' 
are  but  children  of  a  poet's  brain. 
Out  of  true  material  indeed  he 
shaped  them,  but  his  the  shaping 
and  the  bringing  of  them  together, 
twenty-nine  representative  figures 
from  the  England  of  Edward  III. 
Many  million  men  and  women  have 
passed  and  left  no  discoverable 
trace,  while  these  fine  puppets 
remain. 

But  one  feels  sure  that  Chaucer 
did  come  to  the  '  Tabard/  and  see 
the  humours  of  the  place.  Our 
American  friends,  too,  have 
an    immense    appetite    for    every 

*  famous  thing  of  eld,'  and  are  the 
reverse  of  sceptical  or  captious. 
No  folk  so  charming  to  go  about 
with  in  the  Old  World.  Besides 
their  habitual  bonkommie,  frankness, 
and  obligingness,  their  curiosity  and 
appreciation  open  the  eyes  of  a 
native  to  many  things  not  seen  be- 
cause always  seen.  *  Chaucer's 
Tabard,' that  is  enough;  and  whether 
the  old  balcony  is  of  the  time  of 
Edward,  or  Elizabeth,  or  the  Second 
Charles,  matters  little,  it  is  crusted 
with  antiquity  and  perfumed  with 
poetic  associations.  Let  us  also  take 
file  wise  part  of  making  the  most  of 
our  *  Tabard. '  After  all,  though  the 
great  fire  of  Southwark,  in  1676, 
most  likely  burned  part  of  the 
ancient  inn,  it  may  have  spared 
part.  Would  any  such  balcony  have 
been  newly  put  up  at  that  time  of 
day? 

I  fancy  Chaucer  sleeping  here, 
and  constructing — he,  the  English 

*  maker ' — out  of  the  dream-stuff  of 
which  the  real  pilgrims  whom  he 
met  were  composed,  his  own  com- 
pany of  more  durable  phantoms. 
And  thus  remain  alive  for  us  to  this 
day  the  honourable  Knight,  the 
gay  young  Squire,  the  sturdy  Yeo- 
man,   the    gentle    Prioress    (who 


had  a  nun  and  three  priests  with 
her),  tbe  lusty  fiat  Monk,  the 
merry  Friar,  the  grave  Merchant, 
the  learned  Clerk,  the  discreet 
Serjeant  of  Law,  the  dinner-loving 
Franklin,  the  Haberdasher,  the  Car- 
penter, the  Weaver,  the  Dyer,  the 
Tapisser,  the  Cook,  the  Shipman 
('with  many  a  tempest  had  his 
beard  been  [shake  '),  the  Doctor  of 
Physic,  the  naughty  Widow  from 
Bath,  the  poor  and  pious  Parson, 
the  sturdy  Miller,  the  Ploughman, 
the  Manciple,  the  Pardoner,  the 
Reeve,  'a  slender,  choleric  man,' 
and  the  Summoner,  with  ( fire-red 
cherubyne's  face.' 

They  all  met  at  supper,  with 
abundant  victuals  and  strong  wine, 
the  host  of  the  inn,  Harry  Bailey, 
at  the  head,  1  suppose,  of  the  table. 
He  was  a  large  man,  a  seemly,  and 
a  manly i  bold  of  his  speech,  and 
merry,  but  also  wise  and  well- 
taught. 

Supper  done,  he  makes  a  speech 
to  his  guests,  in  style  at  once 
familiar  and  respectful,  proposing 
to  accompany  their  party  to  Can- 
terbury at  his  own  cost,  and  to  act 
as  their  guide,  and  further  that, 
to  make  the  journey  pleasanter, 
each  pilgrim  shall  agree  to  tell  two 
stories  going,  and  two  more  on  the 
way  back ;  the  best  story-teller  to 
sit  free  at  another  general  supper 
here  at  the  ' Tabard'  when  all  is 
finished. 

This  was  accepted;  and  next 
morning,  '  when  that  day  began  to 
spring,'  they  all  arose,  and,  being 
gathered  in  a  flock,  rode  forth  at 
an  easy  pace,  the  miller  playing 
them  out  of  town  with  his  bag- 
pipe ;  and  when  they  reached  the 
watering  place  of  Saint  Thomas  (at 
the  second  milestone,  'tis  said,  on 
the  road  to  Canterbury),  the  host 
made  them  all  draw  cuts,  and  it  fell 
to  the  Knight  to  tell  the  first  tale- 
Whilom,  as  olde  stories  tellen  us, 
There  was  a  duke  that  highte  Theseus ; 

who  wedded  the  queen  Hippoly'a, 
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And  brought  her  home  with  him  in  his 

countr6 
With  much  glorie  and  great  solemnity, 
And  eke  her  younge  sister  Emelye. 
And  thus  with  victorie  and^  with  melodie 
Let  I  this  noble  Duke  to  Athens  ride. 

So  will  we  let  the  pilgrims  ride 
forward.  Bat  that  return-sapper, 
ordered  five  centuries  ago,  has  not 
jet  been  eaten ;  indeed,  the  com- 
pany never  arrived  at  Canterbury, 
however  near  they  came,  and  are  still 
— men,  and  women,  and  horses,  in 
all  their  fourteenth  century  array — 
somewhere  on  the  road,  ever  riding 
forward  and  telling  their  tales  in 
turn. 

Nay,  this  were  to  wrap  the 
bright  procession  in  too  dark  a 
oloud  of  fancy !  Bather  let  us  hold 
for  certain  that  they  knelt  at  the 
shrine  of  *  the  holy  blissful  martyr,' 
rode  prosperously  back  to  London, 
telling  many  a  fine  tale  on  the 
homeward  journey,  and  sat  down  to 
a  noble  supper  at  the  '  Tabard,'  at 
which  all  drank  to  the  best  story- 
teller, by  decision  of  their  manly 
host  and  fellow  pilgrim  Harry 
Bailey.  Who  that  best  was,  and 
what  the  stories  told  on  the  re- 
turn, we  shall  never  know;  inas- 
much as  the  quiet  pilgrim,  rather 
short  and  fat,  with  mild,  grave  face 
—which,  however,  had  somewhat 
'elvish'  in  it — and  who  usually 
looked  upon  the  ground,  as  though 
he  would  *  find  a  hare,'  laid  down 
his  pen  too  soon,  and  no  other  man 
could  repeat  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  company. 

The  sum  of  all  the  accounts  of 
Chaucer's  early  life  is  simple  and 
complete  as  the  O  of  Giotto.  No- 
thing is  known  of  Chaucer's  early 
life.  We  cannot  learn  where  or  when 
he  was  born,  or  anything  authentic 
as  to  his  family  or  education.  The 
name  originally  is  French  (spelt 
Chancier,  Chaussier,  and  other 
ways),  and  means  shoemaker,  or 
perhaps  breeches-maker.  It  is 
guessed  that  he  was  born  in  London, 
vabout  the  year  1328.     There  are 


rumours,  all  baseless,  of  his  having 
been  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  of  Oxford,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  beaten  a  friar  in  Fleet 
Street.    That  he  somehow  received 
a  high  cultivation,  and  came  into 
Court  favour,  is  certain ;    and   he 
appears  to  have  gone  to    France 
with  Edward  the  Third's  army,  in 
1359,  and  to  have  been  made  pri- 
soner; but  he    got    safe   back   to 
England,  and  within  a  few  years 
took  to  his  wife  Philippa,  daughter 
of  Sir  Payne  Boet,   and  niaid  of 
honour  to  the    Queen.      Another 
daughter  of  Sir  Payne,  Katharine 
by  name,   was    of  the  retinue    of 
Blanche,    Duchess    of    Lancaster, 
first  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt.     Ka- 
therine  married  Sir  Hugh  Swinford, 
a  Lincolnshire    knight,  became  a 
widow,  returned  to  John  of  Gaunt's 
household     as    governess     to    his 
children;    he    having    meanwhile 
lost  his  Duchess  Blanche,  and  mar- 
ried a  Duchess  Constance.     After  a 
time,  this  Duchess  also  died,  and 
then  John  of  Gaunt  married  the 
governess,  his  old  friend  Katherine ; 
and  thus  poet  Chaucer,  of  no  family, 
became  closely  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  the  Royalty  of  England. 
He  and  his  wife  enjoyed   various 
gifts  and  pensions ;   and  Chancer 
was  frequently    employed   on  the 
King's  service,  on  diplomatic  mis- 
sions;   for  in    those    days    kings 
thought  a  good  brain  a  useful  com- 
modity, and  were  glad  to  find  work 
for  it.     In  Italy,  at  the  same  time, 
the  learned  Petrarch  was  busy  in 
State  affairs.     But  neither  Chancer 
nor  Petrarch  had  a  public  and  its 
publishers  to  depend  upon,  and  little 
foresaw,  with  all  their  wit,   into 
what  a  glorious  thing  Literature 
was  one  day  to  develop  itself.      If 
they  could  have  been  told  propheti- 
cally of  the  books,  magazines,  news- 
papers,  &o.,  that  would   be    pro- 
duced in  London  alone,  in  a  single 
twelvemonth,  the  *  capital  invested ' 
therein    (this  phrase  would    have 
•been  a  pusde),  and  the  revenues 
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accruing,  it  would  certainly  for  a 
moment  have  surprised  them. 
While  on  a  mission  in  Lombardy, 
Chaucer  is  thought  to  have  met 
Petrarch,  that  'learned  clerk/  at 
Paduav;  and  perhaps  he  did ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  it. 

Chaucer  filled,  moreover,  for  a 
number  of  years 'the  office  of  Comp- 
troller of  Customs  for  the  Port  of 
London,  and  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament in  1386,  as  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Kent ;  the  feeble  Second 
Richard,  aged  19,  being  King. 
Richard  wished  to  govern  through 
a  clique  of  his  personal  favourites. 
Parliament  met  in  October  1386, 
and  impeached  the  King's  ministers. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  of  violent 
disputes,  the  King  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment, and  Chaucer  as  one  of  the  ob- 
noxious members,  and  a  connection 
and  supporter  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster (who  was  in  opposition),  was 
dismissed  from  the  Customs'  service. 
This  at  least  is  the  residuum  of  pro- 
bability from  a  mixture  of  various 
statements.  It  has  often  been  stated 
that,  to  avoid  to  enmity  of  the  Go- 
vernment, Chaucer  retired  to  the 
Continent,  and  on  coming  back  to 
England  was  imprisoned  for  three 
years  in  the  Tower.  There  is  no 
real  ground  for  any  such  statement ; 
but  it  does  seem  certain  that  the 
Poet  in  his  old  age  was  ill  oh?  for 
money,  and  in  1398  the  King 
granted  him  a  protection  from  ar- 
rest. Next  year,  Bolingbroke  (son 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  Chaucer's  friend 
and  connection  by  marriage)  took 
the  crown,  and  immediately  granted 
Chaucer  a  pension  of  ^26  13*.  4^. 
a  year.  On  Christmas  Eve  1399, 
the  Poet,  some  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  now,  let  us  Hope,  at  ease 
from  duns,  went  into  a  house  situ- 
ated in  the  garden  of  '  the  Chapel 
of  the  Blessed  Mary '  (where  Henry 
the  Seventh's  Chapel  now  stands), 
which  house  he  took  from  the  Ab- 
bot and  monks  of  Westminster,  on 
a  lease  of  53  years,  at  £2  130.  4^. 
a  year.  But  he  occupied  it  only  ten 


months.  He  died  October  25, 1400, 
and  his  body  was  laid  in  the  ad- 
jacent Abbey. 

Soon  after  this  visit  to  the 
'  Tabard,'  I  enjoyed  my  first  sight 
of  the  famous  old  city  of  Saint 
Augustine  and  Thomas  a  Becket. 
At  a  curve  of  the  railway  the  three 
towers  of  the  Cathedral  rush  into 
view,  not  far  off;  and  here  is  Can- 
terbury Station. 

Why,  I  wonder,  are  all  the  railway 
stations  in  this  part  of  England — the 
rich  and  flowery  Kent— so  mean 
and  uncared  for?  The  '  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover '  has  a  blight 
upon  it,  which  perhaps  extends  to 
the  station-masters,  and  they  are 
too  dispirited  to  plant  mignonette 
or  train  a  rose-bush.  The  aspect  of 
the  stations  on  the  London  and 
Hastings  line  (to  take  one  in  the 
same  part  of  England)  is  very 
•different. 

Here  is  part  of  the  gray  city  wall, 
with  green  hawthorns  growing  out 
of  the  bastions,  and  tall  elm-trees 
rising  within.  That  grassy  mound 
at  one  angle  bears  the  odd  name  of 
*  Dane  John  ' — corruption  probably 
of  donjon,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
same  as  dungeon^  and  means  a  strong 
place.  The  word  is  Keltic,  and 
gives  name  to  several  places  in  Ire- 
land, including  Dangan  inMeath,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  birthplace. 

And  now  we  turn  into  the  High 
Street  —  long,  .  level,  narrowish, 
slightly  bending,  with  many  old 
gables  and  projecting  windows  5  the 
houses  not  lofty ;  the  general  aspect 
rural  and  quiet.  Up  a  narrow 
bye-way  on  the  right  is  caught 
an  exciting  glimpse  of  a  huge 
stone  gateway  covered  with  time- 
worn  sculpture;  while  in  front, 
closing,  the  street,  stands  the  old 
West  Gate  of  the  city — a  massive 
fortalice,  through  whose  low-browed 
arch  is  seen  the  suburb  of  Saint 
Dunstan,  Over  the  battlements 
rises  to  view  a  grovy  hill,  part  of 
the  sloping  ridge  that  shelters  the 
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shallow  vale  of  Canterbury  on  the 
west. 

The '  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover' 
brought  me  in  behind  time  of  course 
— about  half  an  hour — and  it  was 
too  late  to  get  into  the  Cathedral ; 
nevertheless,  I  hastened  to  that  fine 
old  gateway,  up  Mercery  Lane.  At 
the  left-hand  corner  of  the  lane  was 
once  a  famous  pilgrims'  inn,  in 
which,  if  you  like,  you  can  fancy 
Chaucer's  company  putting  up. 
The  Cathedral  yard  is  not  a  striking 
one.  The  south  porch  (the  prin- 
cipal entrance  in  all  Saxon- English 
churches)  is  finely  proportioned ; 
but,  ah  me,  how  the  restaurateur 
has  been  at  work  !  What  raw  and 
coarse  recutting  of  the  sculpture 
work!  What  mean  little  new 
statues!  In  good  sculpture,  I 
know  things  the  size  of  half  an 
orange  that  look  as  grand  in  their 
sort  as  the  Parthenon. 

More  of  these  statues  are  swarm- 
ing in  the  lower  niches  of  the  west 
towers — 'by  Phyflfers,'  says  Murray. 
'  And  who  is  the  sculptor  Phyffers?' 
I  asked  a  virger  ('  rod-carrier,' — the 
spelling  adopted  here  being  per- 
haps the  etymological  Dean  Al ford's 
doing).  *  I  don't  know,  sir,  more 
than  he  lives  in  the  Walworth 
Road,  London,  and  whoever  sub- 
scribes 25Z.  can  have  a  statue  put 
up.'    Not,  I  suppose,  one  to  himself. 

Surely,  statues  ought  to  be  dear  ? 
They  ought  to  represent  somebody 
worth  recollecting.  Nowadays  they 
are  springing  up,  little  and  big, 
like  mushrooms,  or  rather  toad- 
stools. These  statues  are  dear — 
dear  at  the  money. 

Among  the  latest  of  Phyffers's 
performances  are  Erasmus  and 
Dean  Alford,  side  by  side.  Eras- 
mus's claim  to  stand  here  in  cheap 
stone  is  in  kind  no  better  than  I 
may  myself  boast  of  by  and  by.  He 
made  a  ramble  to  the  Cathedral 
about  350  years  ago,  and  wrote 
some  account  of  it  in  his  Colloquia 
Familiaria,  under  the  title, •  Peregri- 
natio    Religionis  ergo.'     Ogygius, 


devout  believer  in  holy  things,  de- 
scribes to  his  friend  Menedemns 
three  pilgrimages  he  has  made — one 
to  Saint  James  of  Compostella,  who 
gives  his  devotees  a  scallop-shell, 
'  because  he  has  plenty  of  them  from 
the  neighbouring  sea,'  and  who  of 
late  has  had  fewer  visitors  'by 
reason  of  this  new  opinion  that  is 
spreading  abroad  in  the  world;' 
another  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Saint  Mary  at  Walsingham, 
where  he  saw,  among  other  relics,  a 
vial  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  milk. 
After  this,  Ogygius  went  to  Canter- 
bury, '  one  of  the  most  religious  pil- 
grimages in  the  world.'  'There 
are  two  monasteries  in  it,'  he 
says,  ( almost  contiguous,  and  both 
of  Benedictine's,  Saint  Augustine's 
being  the  elder.  Bat  the  church 
sacred  to  the  divine  Thomas— dtro 
ThomoB — lifts  itself  to  heaven  with 
such  majesty  that  even  from  a  dis- 
tance it  strikes  the  gazers  with  re- 
ligious awe.  With  its  splendour  it 
duns  the  neighbouring  lights,  and 
throws  into  obscurity  that  anciently 
thrice-renowned  place  of  Saint  Au- 
gustine. There  are  two  great  towers, 
saluting  from  afar  all  comers,  and 
sounding  with  a  wondrous  boom 
of  brazen  bells  through  all  the 
neighbouring  region  far  and  wide.' 
This  passage  seems  to  describe 
the  Cathedral  before  the  great 
central  tower,  that  beautiful  model 
of  the  perpendicular  style,  was 
raised  above  the  roo£  or  at  least 
before  it  was  finished.  Professor 
Willis  and  others  date  this  erec- 
tion 1495 ;  but  the  original  au- 
thorities cited  only  say  that  it 
was  raised  by  Prior  Goldstone  IL 
and  two  other  ecclesiastics.  Gold- 
stone  became  prior  in  1495,  bnt 
this  does  not  piove  the  tower  to 
have  been  raised  in  that  year,  and 
indeed  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
one  year's  work.  Now  Erasmus 
came  to  England  in  1497,  and  then 
began  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  John  Colet ;  (see  ColeVs  letter, 
dated  Oxford  in  Eras.  Ojp.  Omn.  Lugd. 
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Bat  1703,  Epist.  XL)  This  Colet, 
afterwards  famous  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  and  founder  of  the  School, 
was  the  very  Oratianus  Pullus,  or 
Gratian  Dark,  who  visited  Canter- 
bury along  with  Erasmus;  each 
being  then — if  I  am  right  as  to  the 
time — about  30  years  of  age.  That 
Oratianus  is  Colet  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Witness  Erasmus  himself,  who 
in  his  Modus  Orandi  Deum  speaks 
again  of  the  relics  shown  at  Canter- 
bury, adding,  '  To  John  Colet,  who 
was  with  me,  these  things  gave 
much  offence ;  but  I  thought  it  best 
to  endure  them  till  an  opportunity 
should  come  to  amend  them  quietly.' 
And  elsewhere  he  says  of  Colet, 
'  non  nisi  pullis  vestibus  utebatur, 
cum  illic  vulgo  sacerdotes  et  theo- 
logi  vestiuntur  purpura  '—he  wore 
nothing  but  black  or  dark  robes, 
instead  of  the  usual  scarlet.  But 
farther  on  in  the  Colloquy,  War- 
ham  is  named  as  archbishop,  whose 
rule  began  not  till  1503.  Probably 
Erasmus  paid  Beveral  or  many  visits 
to  Canterbury,  during  that  wander- 
ing* poor-scholar  life  of  his,  and 
puts  no  exact  description  of  its  ap- 
pearance at  any  particular  date  into 
the  mouth  of  Ogygius  in  this  Collo- 
quium, which  was  not  completed  be- 
fore 1 5  24  (witness  the  Virgin  Mary's 
letter  quoted  therein).  But  I  think 
it  likely  that  he  first  saw  the  Ca- 
thedral before  the  great  central 
tower  had  lifted  its  beautiful  lines 
of  stone  into  the  sunshine  and  rain- 
clouds  of  Kent.  Let  us  go  on  with 
the  Colloquy,  which  I  translate  in 
abbreviated  manner.  Among  many 
similar  wants,  English  literature  has 
no  good  translation  of  any  of  the 
works  of  Erasmus.  Old  N.  Bailey's 
of  the  Colloquia  is  tolerable.  A 
translated  selection  of  the  Epistolce9 
well  done,  would  be  valuable  as 
well  as  amusing. 

1  In  the  south  poTch '  (proceeds 
Ogygius)  c  stand  three  armed  men 
sculptured  in  stone,  who  with  their 
impious  hands  murdered  the  most 
holy    man;     their    names    added, 


Tusci,  Fusci,  Berri,'  [possibly 
meaning,  it  is  guessed,  Tracy, 
Fitz  Urse,  BritoJ  'Why  this 
honour  to  such  men  ?  '  (asks  Mene- 
demus.)  *  They  have  the  same  kind 
of  honour  done  to  them  as  is  done 
to  Judas,  Pilate,  Caiaphas;  and 
they  are  set  there  as  a  warning. 
For  their  crime  drove  them  raging 
mad,  and  they  recovered  their 
senses  only  by  the  solicited  favour 
of  most  holy  Thomas.'  'O  the 
perpetual  clemency  of  martyrs !  * 
'  When  you  enter,  a  certain  spacious 
majesty  unfolds  itself;  and  to  this 
part  everyone  has  free  access.'  '  Is 
there  nothing  to  be  seen,  then  ? ' 
*  Only  the  massiveness  of  the  fabric, 
and  some  books  fastened  to  the 
pillars,  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus 
among  them  [a  spurious  gospel  : 
they  ought  to  have  known  better, 
hints  the  satirist] , and  also  a  sepulchre 
of  I  know  not  whom.  Iron  gratings 
prevent  ingress  to  the  choir,  but 
allow  of  a  view  of  the  whole  extent 
of  it.  You  mount  to  this  by  many 
steps,  under  which  a  kind  of  vault 
admits  to  the  north  side,  where 
they  show  a  little  wooden  altar 
sacred  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  only 
notable  as  a  monument  of  antiquity 
condemning  the  luxury  of  these 
times.  Here  the  pious  man  is  said 
to  have  uttered  his  last  farewell  to 
the  Virgin  when  death  was  immi- 
nent. On  the  altar  is  the  point  of 
a  sword,  wherewith  was  pierced 
the  skull-top  of  that  best  prelate. 
We  religiously  kissed  the  sacred 
rust  of  the  sword  for  love  of  the 
martyr.  Thence  we  went  to  the 
crypt,  which  hath  its  mystagogues. 
And  first  we  were  shown  the  per- 
forated skull  of  the  martyr,  covered 
with  silver  save  the  top  of  the  cra- 
nium, which  is  left  bare  to  be  kissed. 
At  the  same  time  is  shown  a  leaden 
plate  (lamina)  with  the  name 
ThomcB  Acrensis  insculpt  upon  it. 
[Corpus  understood  ?  Such  plates 
were  placed  inside  coffins.  It  is 
not  settled  what  Acrensis  was  meant 
to  say ;  some  think  '  of  Acre,'  i.e., 
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born  there,  and  that  his  mother  was 
a  Saracen.  One  ingenious  gueaser 
sees  in  Acrensis  the  Latin  equivalent 
of  a  Bee,  of  the  beak,  or  point ; 
a  Beckett  being  diminutive.]  'Here 
also  hang  up  in  darkness  the 
hair-shirts,  girdles,  breeches,  with 
which  he  need  to  subdue  the  flesh ; 
enough  to  make  one  shudder ;  and 
condemnatory  truly  of  the  softness 
and  delicate  living  we  now  indulge 
in . '  '  And  the  monks,  too,  perhaps. ' 
*  That  I  neither  agree  nor  disagree 
with ;  'tis  no  affair  of  mine.'  '  You 
say  right.'  '  We  now  returned  to 
the  choir,  where  various  reposi- 
tories were  opened,  and  O !  what  a 
quantity  of  bones  they  brought 
forth — skulls,  jaws,  teeth,  hands, 
fingers,  whole  arms — all  of  which 
having  first  adored,  we  earnestly 
kissed.  There  would  have  been  no 
end  to  it,  I  think,  but  for  the  in- 
discreet interruption  made  by  one 
of  my  companions,  an  Englishman, 
by  name  Gratianus  Pullus,  and  a 
man  of  learning  and  piety,  but  not 
so  well-affected  toward  this  part  of 
religion  as  I  could  wish.'  *  I  opine 
he  was  a  Wicliffite.'  *  I  think  not ; 
but  he  may  have  read  his  books. 
This  gentleman,  when  an  arm  was 
brought  forth  with  some  bloody 
flesh  still  sticking  to  it  [this  seems 
incredible!]  shuddered  at  the  no- 
tion of  kissing  it,  and  showed  his 
disgust  in  his  countenance.  Where- 
upon the  mystagogue  shut  up  all 
his  .things.  After  this  we  saw  the 
altar  and  its  ornaments,  the  wealth 
of  which  would  beggar  Midas  and 
Crcesus ;  and  in  the  sacristy  a  won- 
derful pomp  ef  silken  vestments 
and  golden  candlesticks.  There 
also  we  saw  the  foot  of  divine 
Thomas,  plated  with  silver ;  and  a 
coarse  gown  of  silk,  without  orna- 
ment, and  a  handkerchief  retaining 
marks  of  sweat  and  blood.  These 
were  shown  by  special  favour,  be- 
cause I  was  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  most  reverend  Archbishop 
William  Warham,  and  had  from 
him  three  words  of  recommenda- 


tion/ (I  have  heard  he  was  a  man 
of  singular  humanity.'  'He  was 
humanity  itself:  of  such  learning, 
such  sincerity  of  manner,  and  piety 
of  life,  that  no  gift  of  a  perfect  pre- 
late was  wanting  in  him.' 

'  Behind  the  high  altar  we  as- 
scended  as   into  another    church, 
and  here  saw  the  whole  face  of  the 
best  of  men  set  in  gold  with  many 
gems.     Here  Gratian  got  entirely 
out  of  the  good  graces  of  our  at- 
tendant by  suggesting  that   Saint 
Thomas,  in  his  lifetime  so  kind  to 
the  poor,  would  be  better  pleased 
to   see  all  this  wealth  applied  to 
charitable  uses  rather  than  in  a  vain 
show.     The  mystagogue    frowned, 
pouted  out  his  lips,  and  looked  on 
with  the  eyes  of  a  Gorgon ;  and  1 
doubt  not  would  have  spat  upon  us 
and  turned  us*  out  of  the  church, 
but  that  he  knew  we  were  recom- 
mended    by    the    archbishop.     I 
partly  pacified    him    with    gentle 
words,   saying  that  Gratian  spoke 
not  seriously,  but  had  a  jesting  way 
with  him,  and  I  also  gave  him  a 
little  money.'     '  I  entirely  approve 
your   piety.      Still    it    sometimes 
comes  into  my  own  mind  that  it  is 
a  very  wrong  thing  to  expend  such 
vast  sums  in  the  building,  adorn- 
ing, and  enriching  of  churches.    I 
would  have  the  sacred  vestments 
and  vessels  of  a  proper  dignity,  and 
the  structure  of  the  edifice  majestic ; 
but  to  what  purpose  so  many  fonts 
and  candelabra  and  golden  images? 
Why    this    immense   expense   for 
organs,  as  they  are  called  ?     Why 
this  musical  whinnying    [musicut 
hinnitus — I  fear  Erasmus  was  not 
a  lover  of  music],  got  up  at  such 
cost,  when  meanwhile  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  Christ's  living  temples, 
are  pining  with  hunger  and  thirst  ? ' 
To  this  Ogygius  in  reply  agrees 
that    moderation  in  these   costli- 
nesses is  desirable,  but  thinks  at 
the  same  time  it  is  better  for  kings 
and  great  folks  to  spend  their  money 
on  churches  than  in   gambling  or 
in  war,  and  says  he  would  rather  of 
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the  two  see  a  church  luxurious 
than  bare  and  mean.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  tell  how  the  Prior 
came,  and  showed  them  the  shrine 
itself  of  the  martyrs.  They  did 
not  see  the  bones,  which  is  not  per- 
mitted, nor  could  it  be  done  with- 
out a  ladder  ;  but  the  outer  wooden 
case  being  lifted  up  by  pulleys, 
gave  the  inner  shrine  to  view. 
'  The  basest  material  in  it  was  gold. 
Every  part  beamed,  glittered,  and 
flashed  with  precious  stones,  the 
hugest  and  rarest,  some  of  them 
bigger  than  a  goose-egg.  Some  of 
the  monks  stood  round  in  attitudes 
of  the  deepest  veneration ;  and 
when  the  cover  was  lifted,  we  all 
adored.  The  Prior  touched  with  a 
white  rod  the  jewels  one  by  one, 
telling  its  name  in  French,  the 
value,  and  the  donor ;  the  chief  ones 
being  the  gifts  of  monarchs. 

'  Hence  the  Prior  carried  us  back 
into  a  crypt,  and  showed  us  by 
candle-light  a  wonderfully  rich  altar 
of  the  Virgin,  guarded  with  iron 
bars;  then  again  to  the  sacristy, 
where  was  brought  out  a  box 
covered  with  black  leather,  and 
placed  on  the  table ;  it  was  opened, 
and  all  present  fell  on  their  knees  and 
adorecV  *  What  was  in  it  ? '  'Torn 
pieces  of  linen,  many  of  them  bear- 
ing marks  of  having  been  used  to 
blow  the  nose  with.  Others,  they 
told  us,  were  used  by  the  pious 
man  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from 
his  face  and  neck.  Here  again 
Gratian  got  out  of  favour.  The 
Prior,  knowing  something  of  him 
as  an  Englishman  of  reputation 
and  of  no  little  authority,  kindly 
offered  to  bestow  upon  him  one  of 
these  bits  of  rag  as  a  most  valuable 
gift.  But  Gratian,  far  from  being 
grateful,  took  it  fastidiously  on  the 
point  of  one  of  his  fingers,  and 
laid  it  down,  making  a  contemptuous 
movement  of  hiB  lips,  as  though  he 
said  '  Phew ! '  *  I  was  both  ashamed 
and  alarmed  by  this- ;  but  the  Prior, 
who  is  no  stupid  man,  pretended 
not  to  notice  it,  and,  after  giving 


us  a  glass  of  wine,  kindly  dismissed 
us ;  and  we  went  back  to  London.' 

This  touch  about  the  Prior  is 
delicious,  and  his  urbane  omission 
to  take  notice  contrasted  with 
the  anger  of  the  inferior  exhibitor 
of  relics.  The  whole  account  is 
very  curious,  especially  consider- 
ing the  point  of  time  to  which  it 
refers.  Erasmus  little  thought  there 
was  a  boy  then  in  England  whose 
breath  would  by  and  bye  scatter, 
these  relics  to  the  four  winds.  Yet 
the  world  moves  slowly.  Here,  in 
the  year  1872,  stands  this  great 
edifice,  not  on  the  terms  on  which 
some  rare  shell  is  preserved  in  a 
museum,  but  as  though  it  were 
still  the  habitation  of  the  deepest 
and  dearest  thoughts  of  living  Eng- 
land. Erasmus's  prior  of  300  years 
ago  is  very  like  Emerson's  bishop 
(see  English  Traits). — 'If  a  bishop 
meets  an  intelligent  gentleman  and 
reads  fatal  interrogatories  in  his 
eyes,  he  has  no  resource  but  to  take 
wine  with  him.'  Have  we  got  no 
further,  after  all  the  satirists  and 
reformers  P  Civility  costs  nothing, 
it  is  said — nothing,  that  is,  to  him 
that  shows  it;  but  it  often  costs 
the  world  very  dear. 

It  is  not  likely  that  friend  De- 
siderius  could  possibly  have  fore- 
seen that  his  own  statue  would  ever 
decorate  a  niche  of  the  famous  edi- 
fice in  right  of  his  having  written 
(an  odd  claim,  surely! )  the  sub- 
sarcastic  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
Cathedral  which  we  have  just  been 
reading.  But  in  our  day  some 
one  has  given  25L,  and  there  stands 
Erasmus  (a  small  copy  of  the  Rot- 
terdam statue)  beside  King  Ethel- 
bert  and  Dean  Alford,  carved  by 
Phidias  of  the  Walworth  Road. 

Is  it  possible  that  Patricius  Walker 
may  one  day  find  an  ecclesiastical 
pedestal  somewhere?  One  might 
take  this  Erasmus  statue,  if  it 
meant  anything,  to  have  affinity  to 
the  Prior's  glass  of  wine— -one  other 
example  of  how  oivftthe  Church  is  to 
everybody.    But  in  truth  it  means 
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nothing ;  men  have  long  since  ceased 
to  care  about  these  things  as  ques- 
tions of  truth  and  error,  right  and 
wrong.  The  dilettantism  of  archaeo- 
logy, and  the  more  serious  affairs 
hinted  in  the  phrase  'loaves  and 
fishes/  are  now  the  only  two  living 
interests  connected  with  these  old 
monuments. 

The  raw  statues  and  scraped 
south  porch  disheartened  me;  the 
uniform  west  towers  (one  rebuilt) 
are  just  tolerable,  rather  pleasing, 
not  beautiful,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  Cathedral  yard  was  dis- 
appointing. There  was  a  cold  sky 
too,  and  a  chilly  wind  blowing,  and 
I  felt  lonely  and  tired,  and  as  if 
I  had  no  business  at  Canterbury. 
Still  there  was  enticement  in  the 
Norman  transepts  and  towers  of 
Andrew  and  Anselm,  and  the  strange 
inbending  of  the  wall  beyond.  Out 
of  the  city  I  walked  eastwards, 
under  great  trees,  and  mounted  the 
hill  to  the  little  Church  of  Saint 
Martin,  itself  very  old,  and  built, 
'tis  said,  on  the  site,  and  partly 
on  the  walls,  of  an  older  church 
which  stood  here,  already  bearing 
St.  Martin's  name,  when  Augustine 
and  his  monks  came  to  convert  the 
pagan  English;  for  the  Keltic 
British  were  Christians,  but  their 
conquerors  remained  heathen. 

Ethelbert,  or  (if  you  like)  -<Ethel- 
berht,  King  of  Kent,  Saxon  and 
pagan,  married  the  Christian  Bertha, 
daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of 
Paris,  and  for  her  and  her  at- 
tendant bishop  was  the  little 
Christian  chapel  set  on  the  slope  of 
this  hill  near  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  earliest  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  Teutons  in 
Britain.  Ethelbert,  moreover,  as 
at  this  time  *  Bretwalda,'  exercised 
a  supremacy  (not  exactly  definable) 
over  the  other  kings. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  why 
Augustine  came  first  to  Canter- 
bury :  Queen  Bertha's  Christianity, 


King  Ethelbert's  authority,  and 
the  nighness  of  the  city  to  Rutu- 
pice,  the  usual  landing-place  of 
visitors  to  Britain.  At  Rutu- 
piffl,  now  *  Richborough,'  between 
Ramsgate  and  Sandwich,  where  the 
great  fragments  of  Roman  fortifi- 
cation still  look  forth  from  their 
low  cliffs — but  the  sea  has  receded 
from  them,  and  level  green  pastures 
now  stretch  below — at  Rutupise 
a  Augustine  and  his  monks  landed, 
and  sent  a  message  to  the  King. 
He  ordered  them  to  stay  where  they 
were  for  the  present,  and  that 
meanwhile  they  should  be  supplied 
with  all  necessaries.  Some  days 
after  the  King  came  into  Thanet, 
and  received  the  missionaries  in  the 
open  air, — where  he  would  be  less 
subject  to  magical  arts  than  in  a 
house.  After  conference  he  said, 
*  You  speak  very  fairly.  I  cannot 
forsake  my  old  worship ;  but  you 
are  free  to  come  to  Canterbury,  and 
teach  whom  you  will.'  2 

A  thousand  years  later,  by  the 
bye,  there  was  (rightly  or  wrongly) 
much  less  toleration  in  England  for 
new  teaching. 

So  the  monks  from  Rome  tra- 
velled along  the  Roman  road  and 
reached  this  very  hill,  whence  they 
looked  down  on  the  wooden  and 
wicker  city  of  the  Cantuarii,  with 
its  earthworks  of  defence  and  pa- 
lisades, amid  the  broad  vale  among 
trees  and  thickets.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  stopt  to  worship 
at  the  little  shrine  of  their  faith  ; 
then  lifting  a  tall  silver  cross  they 
formed  into  a  procession,  and,  with. 
choristers  chanting  a  Gregorian 
litany,  descended  into  Canterbury,, 
and  were  well  received. 

This  little  Church  of  St.  Martin 
was  handed  over  to  Augustine,  and 
some  of  these  very  stones  and  bricks 
(Roman  bricks)  that  I  touch  may  be 
part  of  the  walls  within  which  the 
first  English  king  was  baptised  into 
Christianity,   an  event    commonly 
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spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous   in    the    history   of    the 
human  race,  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
allowable  so  to  speak  of  it.     Mighty 
temples  (like  this  of  Canterbury), 
establishments,   Church  and  State 
conjunctions  and  rivalries,  persecu- 
tions, wars,  reformations  and  revo- 
lutions,   creeds,    books     and    art- 
works,  civic  and  family  arrange- 
ments,— all  modes  wherein  human 
life,  public  and  private,  can  manifest 
itself  and  send  on  its  influences — 
have    they  not    taken    form    and 
colour  for  a  thousand  years   and 
more  from  that  mystic  sprinkling  ? 
Missionaries  have  usually  been  the 
bearers  not  only  of  a  theological 
creed,  but  of  a  superior  civilisation 
and  culture ;  and  monasteries  were 
long  the  refuges  and  nurseries   of 
learning.  These  are  facts  which  go  far 
to  account  for  their  success  and  in- 
fluence; but  also  make  more  difficult 
the  question   (to  which  the  answer 
has  never  yet  perhaps  been  fairly 
sought),  how  much  and  in  what  ways 
any  creed,  as  such,  has  modified  hu- 
man life  and  manners.     What,  for 
example,  were  Ethelbert's  life  and 
character    like,   whilst    he  was    a 
pagan,  and  what  afterwards  ?     The 
English  in  general,  from  A.D.  500 
to  1000,  what  were  they  as  hea- 
thens, and  what  as  Christians,  say 
in   the  matters  of  truth,  courage, 
humanity,  purity,  wise  and  happy 
life  ?     Certainly  the  new  rules  had 
no  effect  of  making  men  leave  off 
fighting;    it   continued  to  be  the 
main  business  of  their  lives;  and, 
indeed,  promises  of  success  in  battle 
and   extension    of   territory    were 
among  the  usual  bribes  (in  addition 
to  eternal   salvation)  employed  to 
persuade  men  of  note  to  be  con- 
verted.    The  monkish  chroniclers 
often  record  instances  where  these 
promises  were  fulfilled ;  but,  after  all, 
the  pagan  Jutes,  and  Saxons,  and 
Angles  beat  the  Christian  British. 
The  pagan  Danes  afterwards  beat 
the  Christian  Saxons,  who  by  that 
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time  had  fallen  as  a  people  into  a 
very  weak  and  confused  state. 

In  short, (  Christianity'  is  so  vague 
a  term,  and  includes  such  various 
things,  some  of  them  flatly  opposed 
to  each  other,  as  to  be  useless  in  lan- 
guage, and  a  good  deal  worse  than 
useless.  If  the  word  could  be  entirely 
laid  aside,  the  benefit  would  be  great. 
There  are  at  least  four  main  strands 
in  the  rope — the  religious,  the  dog- 
matic, the  ecclesiastical,  the  poli- 
tical; each  of  which  might  again 
be  untwisted  into  various  threads. 

After  peeping  in  through  the 
windows  of  this  thrice-famous  little 
Church  of  Saint  Martin,  I  mounted 
the  hill  behind,  through  a  market- 
garden,  and  found  atop  a  hawthorn 
in  bloom — my  first  this  year.  With 
what  a  delicious  soothing  flowed 
the  well-remembered  fragrance  over 
my  sense!  One  has  nothing  to 
quarrel  with  in  these  lovely  joys  of 
nature.  '  I  love  this  hawthorn  bush/ 
I  exclaimed  aloud,  'twenty  times 
more  than  Canterbury  Cathedral! 
What,  after  all,  does  the  fuss  about 
pillars  and  arches,  Norman,  Early 
English,  and  the  rest,  really  amount 
to?'  and,  picking  one  pearly  tuft, 
went  over  to  the  windmill, 
and  stood  awhile  under  its  lee ; 
now  looking  up  with  awe  at  one 
great  sail  after  another  swashing 
down  like  a  Titan's  sword,  now 
looking  forth  on  the  prospect  of 
green,  sloping  corn-fields,  with  here 
and  there  a  grove,  and  amid  a  shal- 
low vale  the  simple  city,  with  its 
one  dominant  edifice,  three- towered, 
in  the  midst. 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  I 
walked  about  the  streets  by  gas- 
light, presenting  them  older  and 
more  picturesque  than  garish  day ; 
but  the  Cathedral  yard  was  locked 
up,  which  did  vex  me.  I  remem- 
bered York  last  year,  and  that  great 
pile  by  moonlight,  and  how  I  stood 
on  the  west  steps  and  climbed  with 
mine  eyes  into  the  stars  by  the 
ladder  of  those  vast  towers. 
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But  the  West  Gate  of  Canterbury 
is  satisfactory,  mighty  and  massive. 
In  the  wider  street  outside  are  a 
good  many  old  wood-frontedhouses ; 
one  of  which  was  formerly  an  inn, 
where  pilgrims   arriving  after  the 
gates  were  closed  used  to  put  up  for 
the  night.     I  enjoyed  the  little  old- 
fashioned    shops,  with    their    low 
ceilings  and  miscellaneous  jumble  of 
articles,  and  often  paused  at  a  win- 
dow or  door  to  watch  the  friendly 
greetings  and  gossipings  of  vendor 
and  customer,  so  characteristic  of  a 
country  town  not  too  large  for  every- 
body to  know    nearly    everybody 
else.      Countryfolk,   their  market- 
ings finished,  got  deliberately  into 
their  carts  and  drove  away.     I  saw 
no  tipsy  person,  or  night  prowler, 
or  any  sign  of  disorder,  all  along  the 
main  thoroughfare,   from  the   tall 
dark  foliage  of  Saint  George's  Place 
to  where  the  street  of  St.  Dunstan 
melted  into  the  darkness  and  solitude 
of  a  country  road,with  a  white  horse 
grazing  on  its  hedge-side  grass.  The 
last  house  at  this  end  of  the  city 
stood  alone,  ancient  and  decayed,  at 
its  gable  a  dead  tree  seen  weirdlike 
against  the  broken  night  sky.     It 
looked  like  a  house  with  a  history  ; 
at  least,  like  every  old  house,  it  has 
the  scene  of  many  histories  under 
its  uneven  roof,  and  behind  its  lead- 
latticed  windows;    not  of   people 
and  events  who  are  *  historic '   in 
the  usual  sense  (for  this  is  but  a 
small  house,  and  never  was  a  rich 
one),  but  of  simple  human  beings, 
of  infancy  and  maturity,  old  age 
and  death.     Many  a  child  of  the 
house  must  have  played  round  that 
old  tree  when  it,  too,  was  green 
and  gay,  and  gone  to  sleep  under 
those  battered  tiles  in  a  garret  more 
full  of  wonders  than  all  the  palac-  s 
and  temples  of  the  outside  world. 
Could  one  but  have  the  record — the 
real  inner  record — of  the  life  of  one 
of  these  unknown  and  for  ever  for- 
gotten children,  I  would  not  give  it 
for  the  best  extant  history  of  Saint 
Thomas   a   Becket   and   of  Saint 


Augustine  to  boot — two  personages 
for  whom,  taking  the  reports  of 
their  admirers,  I  cannot  feel  much 
regard. 

Wending    northwards,    I    came 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bar- 
racks, and  then  first  on  some  token  of 
nocturnal  revelry.  From  the  'Duke's 
Arms'  and  the  'British  Grenadier' 
issued  sounds  of  rude  chorusing, 
in  one    case  with    some    attempt 
at  *  singing  a  second.'    What  a  good 
little  thing,  I  thought  for  the  thou- 
sandth time,  if  part- singing  were 
universally  taught  in  schools,  so  that 
whenever  two  or  more  singers  met, 
they  might    have  a   repertory  of 
kindly   song-music  at  their    com- 
mand. Elsewhere  in  the  same  street 
was  the  notice,  'A  Free  and  Easy 
every  night.    Miss  Adelina  Villiers, 
lady  dancer;  Mr.  Brown,   pianist; 
singing.'   In  the  dim  road  a  few  be- 
lated soldiers  were  making  for  their 
quarters  ;  and  presently  the  patrol 
came  round  the  corner  and  marched 
past  with  a  slow  swing.      At  the 
barrack  gate  paced  the  sentry  with 
his  gun;   while  inside  lay  quietly 
each  on  his  own  pallet  hundreds  of 
strong  men,   of  coarse  unruly  na- 
tures many  of  them,  ready  to  start 
up,   one  and    all,   at   the    bugle's 
sound  to-morrow  morning,  and  *fall 
in,'  each  to  his  allotted  place.    The 
most  wonderful  of  machines  is  an 
army,  composed  of  that  complicated 
and  variable  material,  human  nature; 
yet  acting  at  its  best  with  a  power- 
ful concert  and  regularity  as  of  the 
heavenly  spheres  themselves.  Migh t 
not  men  be  trained  to   act  with 
equal    order    and    combination    to 
peaceful  ends  ?    Undoubtedly.    Let 
us  manage  that  little   business  of 
part-singing  to  begin  with;  and  go 
on  to  the  organisation  of  labour. 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  and 
I  went  to  morning  service  in  the 
Cathedral,  heard  the  living  river  of 
choral  harmony,  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  a  sermon,  or  rather  the 
noise  of  it,  like  the  cawing  of  a 
rook,  for  the  words  slipt  through  my 
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mind  unheeded.  In  the  quarto 
Prayer  Book  on  the  ledge  before  me 
was  a  book-plate  of  old  device, 
showing  enclosed  in  scrollwork  a 
cross  with  X  at  the  centre,  and 
written  underneath,  'Christ Church, 
Canterbury.'  On  one  side  of  the 
cross  in  this  book  some  profane 
pencil  had  drawn  (most  likely  at 
sermon  time)  a  grotesque  face  or 
mask.  The  nave  and  choir  looked 
almost  as  new  and  fresh  as  though 
Pugin  had  built  them  yesterday ; 
and  one  half  expected  to  see  here 
and  there  a  warning  of  'Wet  paint.' 
It  was  only  by  turning  to  certain 
corners  and  details  that  the  eyes 
assured  themselves  they  were  eraz- 
ing  on  a  thrice  venerate  buildig. 
Seen  from  where  I  sat,  the  uni- 
formity of  the  newly  cleaned  pillars 
and  groinings  of  the  nave,  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  panellings  of  the 
choir,  along  with  the  execrable  mo- 
dern stained  glass,  made  the  general 
effect  disappointing.  There  was  a 
kind  of  dismal  tidiness  and  smart- 
ness; no  grand  gloom  anywhere. 
Even  the  oblique  glimpses  of  the 
transepts  (usually  effective  in  cathe- 
drals)  were  uncomfortable,  showing 
as  it  were  a  jumbled  museum  of 
various  kinds  of  arches.  I  learned 
next  day  that  most  of  the  modern 
glass  is  the  doing  of  a  private  gen- 
tleman of  Canterbury,  solicitor  by 
profession,  who  having,  firstly,  a 
turn  (such  as  it  is)  for  designing 
painted  windows,  secondly,  money 
to  spare,  thirdly,  ambition  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  and,  fourthly, 
interest  with  the  Cathedral  autho- 
rities, has  filled,  not  one  or  two, 
but  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
great  windows  with  his  handiwork. 
Let  me  offer  my  contribution  to  his 
fame  by  copying  the  inscription, 
'  George  Austin,  dedicavit,'  and  add 
the  remark  of  a  virger  on  the  sub- 
ject :  *  Well,  sir,  there  they  are,  and 
we  can't  take  'em  away,  you  see ; 
and  the  boys  won't  break  'em.' 

I  wished  to   ascend    the    great 
tower,  but  was  told  it  was  inacces- 


sible to  visitors,  the  stairs  being 
out  of  repair.  Most  part  of  the 
crypt,  also,  is  in  a  very  disorderly 
condition. 

Leaving  closer  examination  for  the 
morrow  (which  I  duly  accom- 
plished :  but  vide  Professor  Willis, 
Dean  Stanley,  and  many  others), 
I  went  forth  for  a  country  walk, 
and  was  lucky  in  my  course. 
Mounting  by  St.  Thomas's  Hill,  a 
slope  of  the  gentle  ridge  that  shuts 
in  Canterbury  vale  on  the  west, 
I  took  a  field-path  to  the  left. 
Zephyrus  came  over  the  flowery 
meads,  and  every  breath  carried 
conscious  health  and  sweetness  into 
the  blood. 

The  path  led  me  to  the  edge  of 
a  steep  little  dell,  into  which  it 
sloped.  On  the  right  hand  was  a 
thick  grove  not  yet  in  full  leaf ;  on 
the  left  stood,  some  fields  off,  a 
little  church ;  in  the  hollow,  among 
orchards,  peeped  the  brown  roofs 
of  an  old  hamlet,  and  thither  I 
gladly  descended ;  nor  was  my  plea- 
sure lessened  to  find  that  this 
hamlet  was  Harbledown,  formerly 
Herbaldown,  the  very  place  (at 
least  I  doubt  it  not)  which  Chau- 
cer calls  '  Bob-up-and-down,  under 
the  Blea '  (now  the  Blean,  still  a 
wild  tract  of  half- forest  land),  and 
where  Erasmus  was  stopped  to  kiss 
Saint  Thomas's  old  shoe. 

'Having  set  forth  for  London,' 
says  Ogygius,  '  we  *  came,  not  far 
from  Canterbury,  to  a  place  where 
the  road  descended,  steep  and  nar- 
row, into  a  hollow,  hemmed  in 
with  banks  on  either  side,  so  that 
there  is  no  escape ;  you  cannot  take 
any  other  way.  Here  on  the  left 
hand  is  a  little  almshouse  of  old 
men.  When  they  spy  a  horseman 
coming,  one  of  them  runs  out, 
sprinkles  the  traveller  with  holy 
water,  and  then  offers  him  the 
upper  part  of  a  shoe  bound  round 
with  brass,  in  which  is  set  a  bit  of 
glass  by  way  of  a  gem.  After  kiss- 
ing this,  you  give  a  small  piece  of 
money.'     'Well,'  says  Mencdemus, 
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'  I'd  rather  meet  a  set  of  old  alms- 
men in  such  a  place  than  a  gang  of 
sturdy   robbers.'      '  Gratian,'  con- 
tinues Ogygius,  'rode  on  my  left, 
next  to  the  little  almshouse.     He 
bore  the    sprinkling    pretty  well, 
but  when  the  shoe  was  held  out,  he 
asked  what  was  that  ?       "  Saint 
Thomas's    shoe,"     says    the   man. 
Upon  which  Gratian  got  angry,  and 
turning  to  me  exclaimed,  "  What 
do  these  animals  [pecudes]  want  ? 
would  they  have  us  kiss  all  good 
people's  shoes?      They  might    as 
well  ask  us  to  kiss  their   spittle, 
and  so  forth !  "     I   pitied  the  old 
man,  who  was  looking  doleful  at 
this,  and  consoled  him  with  a  little 
money.'  Menedemus.  'In  my  opinion 
Gratian  was  not  wholly  unreason- 
able in  being  wroth.     If  such  shoes 
or  slippers  be  preserved,  as  proofs 
of  the  wearer's  frugality,  I  don't 
object ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  piece 
of  impudence  to  thrust  these  things 
upon  everybody  to  be  kissed.     If 
anyone  liked  of  his  own  free  will 
to  kiss  them  out  of  a  vehement 
impulse   of  piety,    I    should    hold 
that  pardonable  enough.'     Ogygius. 
*  'Twere  better  these  practices  were 
given    up,    I    confess;    but    from 
things  which  cannot  suddenly  be 
amended,  it  is  my  habit  to  extract 
what  good  I  can  find,  if  any  good 
there   be.'  .  .  . — a    sentence    very 
characteristic  of  friend  Erasmus. 

And  here  is  the  very  place — 
the  hollow  of  two  hills  and  the 
narrow  way  between  steep  banks 
where  Erasmus  and  Colet  rode  by ; 
and  here  is  the  almshouse  or  hos- 
pital of  Saint  Nicholas,  the  very 
Fame  charitable  institution  that 
harboured  the  old  man  who  ran 
forth  with  his  holy  shoe,  for  the 
Reformation  spared  little  Herbal- 
down  Hospital.  It  is  rebuilt  as  to 
its  walls,  and  now  stands  in  the 
form  of  a  group  of  trim  little  red 
dwellings  wherein  nine  old  brethren 
and  seven  old  sisters  abide. 

In  the  first  letter  to  John  Colet 
in  the  collection  (Epis.  xli.),  dated 
Oxford,  1498,  Erasmus  gives  an  in- 


teresting sketch  of  his  own  character, 
which  has  probably  full   as    great 
a   share   of  truth   as  is    usual  in 
such  confessions.     From  this  letter, 
along  with    Colet's   previous     one 
(Epis.  xi.)    already  alluded    to,   I 
infer,   contrary  to    the  statements 
of  biographers,   that  they  had  no 
personal  intercourse  until  this  visit 
of   Erasmus   to    England.       After 
much  compliment  and  deprecation 
of  Colet's  too  high   estimation   of 
him,  Erasmus  says,  '  I  will  describe 
myself  to  you,  and  better  than  any 
other  can,  since  no  other  knows  me 
so  well.     You  shall  find  in  me  a 
man  of  little  fortune,  nay,  none  at 
all ;    averse  from  ambition ;   most 
ready    to    affection;    but   slightly 
skilled,    it   is  true,   in   literature, 
yet  a  most  flagrant  admirer  of  it ; 
who  religiously  venerates  another  s 
goodness,  though  he  has  none  of 
his  own ;  who  easily  yields  to  all  in 
matters   of   doctrine,    to    none   in 
matters  of  faith  ;  simple,  open,  free ; 
well-nigh    ignorant   of    simulation 
and  dissimulation ;    pusillanimous, 
yet  honest;  sparing  of  speech  ;  and 
in  fine  one  from  whom  yon  must 
expect  nothing  but  his  soul   [ani- 
wwm].' 

Climbing  the  steep  bank  on  the 
south  side  of  the  hollow  way  at 
Harbledown,  I  came  to  an  old 
weedy  churchyard  with  a  little 
very  old  church  with  square  tower 
and  Norman  door.  The  low  side 
wall  is  crumbling,  the  old  high- 
pitched  roof  seems  almost  ready  to 
fall  in.  As  usual,  everything  has  been 
let  go  to  the  verge  of  destruction 
for  want  of  a  stone  here,  a  tile 
there,  till  at  the  last  moment  shall 
step  in  the  restorers  with  their  sub- 
scription list  and  architect  to 
make  a  grand  job  of  it.  Some  such 
thing,  I  gathered,  is  about  to  hap- 
pen to  this  little  gray  church. 

Mounting  the  hill  westward,  and 
catching  sight,  as  the  pilgrims  used 
to  do  at  this  point,  of  the  great 
cathedral,  in  the  same  moment  a 
rich  gargle  of  song  broke  from  a 
thicket  cloaq^^hand — a  nightin- 
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gale!  My  first  this  year,  and  the 
song  lifted  me  again  to  poetry  and 
Chaucer. 

— Every  true  gentle  heart e  free, 

That  with  him  [Love]  is,  or  thinketh  for 

to  be, 
Against  May  now  shall  have  some  stirring, 
Or  to  joye,  or  else  to  some  mourning : 
In  no  season  so  much  as  thinketh  me. 

For  when  they  may  hear  the  birds  sins, 
And  see  the  flowers  and  the  leaves  spring, 
That  bringeth  into  heart's  remembrance 
A  manner  ease,   medled  [mingled]  with 

grievance, 
And  luatie  thoughts  full  of  great  longing. 

As  I  lay  awake  (says  Chancer) 
the  other  night,  I  thought  of  the 
saying,  that  it  was  of  good  omen  for 
lovers  to  hear  the  nightingale  sing 
before  the  cuckoo ;  and  anon  1 
thought,  as  it  was  day,  I  would 
go  somewhere  to  try  if  I  might 
hear  a  nightingale  ;  for  I  had  heard 
none  that  year,  and  it  was  the  third 
night  of  May.  So  as  I  espied  the 
daylight,  I  would  no  longer  stay  in 
bed,  but  boldly  went  forth  alone  to 
a  wood  that  was  fast  by,  and  held 
the  way  down  by  a  brook-side,  till 
I  came  to  a  land  of  white  and  green, 
the  fairest  I  ever  saw.  The  ground 
was  green,  and  powdered  with 
daisies ;  the  flowers  and  the  grass 
of  the  same  height, — all  green  and 
white,  and  nothing  else  to  be  seen. 
There  I  sat  down  among  the  fair 
flowers,  and  saw  the  birds  trip  out 
of  their  bowers,  where  they  had 
rested  all  night ;  and  they  were  so 
joyous  of  the  daylight,  they  began 
at  once  to  do  honour  to  May,  sing- 
ing with  many  voices,  and  in  various 
songs.  They  pruned  them,  and 
danced,  and  leaped  on  the  spray, 
and  were  all  two  and  two  in  pairs 
as  they  had  chosen  each  other  on 
Saint  Valentine's  Day.  And  the 
river  whereby  I  sat  made  such  a 
noise  as  it  ran,  accordant  with  the 
birds'  harmony,  methought  it  was 
the  best  melody  that  might  be  heard 
of  any  man.' 

For  very  delight  he  fell  into  a 
half-slumber,  not  all  asleep,  not  fnlly 
waking,  and  in  this  he   heard  a 


cuckoo  sing,  which  vexed  him,  and 
made  him  say  to  the  bird,  '  Sorrow 
on  thee !  full  little  joy  have  I  of  thy 
cry!"  , 

And  as  I  with  the  cuckoo  thus  'gan  chide, 
I  heard  in  the  next  bush  beside, 
A  nightingale  so  lustely  sing, 
That  her  clear  voice  she  made  ring 
Through  all  the  greene  wood  wide. 

Then  followed  a  dispute  between 
the  birds,  the  nightingale  praising, 
love,  and  the  cuckoo  disparaging 
the  same,  till  at  last  the  former 
cried  out  bitterly,  '  Alas !  my  heart 
will  break,  to  hear  this  lewd  bird 
speak  thus  of  love,  and  his  worship- 
ful service.'  Then  (says  Chaucer), 
methought  I  started  up  and  ran, 
to  the  brook,  and  got  a  stone- 
and  flung  it  heartily  at  the  cuckoo, 
who  for  dread  flew  away;  and 
glad  was  I  when  he  was  gone.  For 
this  service  the  nightingale  thanked 
the  Poet,  saying, 

One  avow  to  love  make  I  now,  ' 

That  all  this  May  I  will  thy  singer  be; 

and  promising  that  next  May  he, 
should  hear  her  song  first,  and 
meanwhile  must  believe  no  whit  o( 
the  cuckoo's  slanders  against  love, 
Nothing  (replies  Chaucer)  shall 
bring  me  to  that; — and  yet  love 
hath  done  me  much  woe. 

1  Yea?    Use/  quoth  she, '  this  medicine,     * 
Every  day  this  May  or  thou  dine, — 
Go  look  upon  the  fresh  daisie, 
And  though  thou  be  for  wo  at  point  to  die 
That  shall  full  greatly  lessen  thee  of  thy 
pine. 

And  look  aiway  that  thou  be  good  and  true. 
And  I  will  sing  one  of  my  songes  new, 
For  love  of  thee,  as  loud  as  I  may  cry/       < 
And  then  she  began  this  song  full  high, 
'  I  shrew  all  them  that  be  of  love  untrue ! ' 

and  then  she  flew  away. 

Chaucer's  heaiiy  and  untiring  de- 
light in  grass  and  daisies  and  birds* 
songs,  and  his  sincere  belief,  which 
he  preserved  into  old  age,  in  the 
curative  balm  for  anxious  thoughts 
which  is  given  to  men  in  these 
simple  joys,  is  one  of  those  thnuj^pj^ 
for  which  we  dearly  love  the  ^^^' 
poet.     Hia  very  heart  -  and  soir l  ^" 
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soothed  by  a  pleasant  grove,  with 
its 

Branches  broad,  laden  with  leaves  new, 
That  springen  oat  against  the  sunny  sheen, 
Some  very  red,  and  some  a  glad  light 

green — 

the  rich  fields  'covered  with  corn 
and  grass/  and  the  fragrance  of 
flowers. 

— Suddenly  I  felt  so  sweet  an  air 

Of  the  eglatere,  that  certainly 

There  is  no  heart,  I  deem,  in  such  despair, 

Nor  with  thoughts  froward  and  contraire 

So  overlaid,  but  it  should  soon  have  bote 

[relief], 
If  it  had  once  felt  this  savour  sote  [sweet]. 

And  so  did  these  vernal  sights  and 
sounds  and  odours  soothe  me  that 
day  as  they  soothed  old  Geoffrey 
five  centuries  ago. 

By  this  time  I  had  come  back 
into  the  city,  and  here  my  thoughts 
took  another  turnv  Close  to  the 
railway  station  is  a  grass-field,  and 
in  a  corner  of  it  two  or  three 
children  were  gathering  handfuls  of 
buttercups.  'Is  this  the  field 
where  the  people  were  burnt?' 
*  Yes,  sir,'  says  a  little  maid  of 
four  years,  dropping  a  curtsey. 
4  And  where  did  they  barn  them  ? ' 
'  Down  there,  please,  sir,'  pointing 
to  a  grassy,  weedy  hollow.  This, 
then,  is  the  Martyrs'  Field. 

In  the  year  1556,  on  March  2, 
Cranmer  was  burnt  alive  at  Oxford, 
in  front  of  Balliol  College;  and 
the  same  day  Queen  Mary  made 
Cardinal  Pole  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  his  room.  Under  his 
primacy  about  200  Protestants, 
men  and  women,  were  burnt  alive  ; 
eighteen  of  them  in  this  hollow, 
within  sight  of  the  great  Christ 
Church  and  the  monastery  of  the 
first  English  saint ;  such  being  the 
practical  result  of  a  thousand  years 
of1  Christianity.'  No  shrine  covers 
the  ashes  of  these  '  martyrs ; '  only 
the  spires  of  grass  spring  above 
them ;  only  the  indiscriminate  rain 
falls  upon  the  scene  of  their  tor- 
ture, x  et,  if  voluntary  acceptance 
for  conscience  sake  of  the  worst 
extremities  of  suffering  constitute 


martyrdom,  some  of  these  poor 
men  and  women — long  since  at 
peace — are  better  entitled  to  it  than 
Thomas  a  Becket,  slain  in  a  wrangle 
with  fierce  knights  of  his  own  creed, 
on  motives  political  and  personal ; 
or  Alphage  (whose  church  is  here, 
close  to  the  Palace),  carried  off  a 
prisoner  by  the  heathen  Danes 
when  they  sacked  Canterbury  in 
101 1,  and  after  seven  months'  capti- 
vity, slain  by  the  stroke  of  an  axe. 
Alas  !  how  men  torment  each  other 
and  themselves.  Is  human  life  in 
its  own  nature  too  long  and  too 
happy? 

The  snn  shone  out  gaily,  and  the 
children  went  on  gathering  king- 
cups ;  and  a  white  butterfly  came 
wandering  into  the  Dell  of  Agony, 
and  poised  for  a  moment  on  a  tall 
stem  of  grass. 

Another  walk,  that  kindly  after- 
noon, led  me  to  the  '  Dane  John,' 
where  were  many  folk  in  Sunday 
clothes  enjoying,  according  to  their 
several  measure,  the  grass  and 
trees,  and  the  prospect  from  the 
battlements.  Then  I  found  the  Old 
Castle,  a  shapeless  mass  of  pebbled 
wall.  To  one  corner  telegraph 
wires  are  fastened,  and  the  fortress 
is  now  a  gas  factory.  Behind  it 
lurks  the  little  old  church  of  St 
Mildred  with  a  quiet  avenue  of 
lindens.  Thence  by  bye-streets, 
such  as  set  one  meditating  on 
life  in  a  country  town,  both  to- 
day and  in  its  past  generations, 
for  everywhere  is  the  suggestion 
of  peaceful  continuity,  I  shpt  into 
a  field- path,  among  young  corn  and 
hop-poles,  and  so  came  round  by  Long 
Port  to  a  quaint  little  space  named 
*  Lady  Wotton's  Green,'  and  facing 
upon  it  the  great  old  gate,  older 
than  Chaucer's  time,  of  Saint 
Augustine's  Monastery.  Looking 
from  the  shade  of  a  linden 
on  the  mullioned  window  of 
the  room  above  the  gateway,  I 
thought  of  it  now  as  the  marriage- 
chamber  of  a  happy  bridegroom  and 
bride,  he  five  and  twenty,  she  not 
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sixteen;  he  an  Englishman,  tall, 
slender,  handsome,  dignified,  fall  of 
chivalrous  courtesy  and  grave  ten- 
derne8S  ;  she  French,  girlish,  viva- 
cious, 8pvrUuelley  with  clear  brown 
complexion  and  soft  black  eyes,  a 
sparkling  brunette,  now  timid  in  a 
foreign  laud  and  new  condition  ;  he 
a  king,  just  come  into  his  ancient 
heritage,  she  the  daughter  of  many 
kings.  How  gay  was  the  old  gate- 
way with  flags  and  flowers  as  the 
young  royal  pair  drove  through, 
coming  from  Dover  to  sup  and  sleep 
here. 

Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France,  married  by  proxy  in  Notre 
Dame,  May  21,  1625,  to  King 
Charles  of  England,  was  detained  a 
month  by  weather  and  else,  during 
which  time  the  King  waited  much 
at  Dover  for  his  bride,  but  he  was 
at  Canterbury  when  she  landed, 
on  Sunday  evening,  about  eight 
o'clock,  June  23  (N.S.).  Next  morn- 
ing about  ten  came  the  King  to 
Dover  Castle,  when  his  sweet- 
heart was  at  breakfast.  Hearing 
of  his  arrival,  she  hurried  down, 
and  would  have  knelt,  but  *  he 
wrapped  her  in  his  arms  with  many 
kisses.'  The  trembling  little  bride 
began  a  set  speech : '  Sire,  je  suis  venue 
dans  ce  pays,'  &c.,  but  broke  down  in 
a  burst  of  weeping.  The  courteous 
tenderness  of  her  bridegroom  soon 
reassured  her;  and  when,  finding 
her  taller  than  he  had  expected,  he 
glanced  towards  her  feet,  she  showed 
her  shoes  with  a  smile,  saying,  '  Sir, 
I  stand  upon  my  own  feet ;  I  have  no 
helps  by  art;'  and  they  drove  off 
together  to  Canterbury.  '  The  same 
night,  having  supped  at  Canter- 
bury, her  Majesty  went  to  bed, 
and  some  time  after  his  Majesty 
followed  her;  but  having  entered 
her  bedchamber,  he  bolted  all  the 
doors  with  his  own  hand.  .  .  The 
next  morning  he  lay  till  seven 
o'clock,  and  was  very  pleasant  with 
the  lords  that    he    had    beguiled 


them,  and  hath  ever  since  been 
very  jocund.'*  The  lords  in  waiting 
had  planned,  doubtless,  not  to 
exempt  even  Majesty  from  some  of 
the  old-fashioned  epithalamic  cere- 
monies. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  the 
young  couple  (' Mary'  is  the  name 
he  calls  her  by),  looking  out  through 
that  large  window,  see  before  them 
in  the  June  morning  sky  this  same 
great  tower,  with  its  attendant  pin- 
nacles. The  little  Queen  is  unfor- 
tunately a  'Papist,'  which  may 
make  some  trouble  by  and  bye, 
when  the  priests  and  politicians 
get  to  work,  but  hardly  in  present 
circumstances.  They  say  some- 
thing, it  is  likely,  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  city  and  the  kingdom. 
Over  the  future  history  of  England 
hangs  for  them  a  thick,  impenetra- 
ble veil. 

From  Canterbury  the  happy 
young  pair  travelled  to  Rochester, 
the  next  day  to  Gravesend,  and  in 
the  State  barge  they  entered  the 
capital,  the  river  banks,  in  spite  of 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  lined  with 
loyal  and  applausive  multitudes, 
and  landed  at  Whitehall.  Happy, 
thrice  happy,  young  King  and 
Queen ! 

Thence  I  passed  to  North  Gate 
Street,  and  the  Hospital  of  Saint 
John  (founded  under  Lanfranc, 
107c— 1089), '  twin-hospital  of  Her- 
baldown.'  Through  an  old  arched 
gateway,  mostly  of  wood,  I  passed 
into  a  quiet  quadrangle  (rebuilt) 
with  tall  trees  behind  and  a  space  of 
little  garden  lots  where  the  inmates 
cultivate  their  patches  of  peas  and 
lettuce,  mixed  with  many  gay  flowers 
and  fragrant  potherbs.  Below  this 
a  meadow  gently  slopes  to  the  wind- 
ing Stour.  Coming  back  to  the 
street  I  walked  northwards  to  the 
barracks,  and  there  a  side  way 
led  me  to  the  river's  brink  be- 
side a  great  mill,  and  a  path 
that  followed  the  watery  wind- 
ings   by    many  a  great   old   pol- 


1   Contemporary  letters,  given  i    Court  and  Times  of  Charles  L    LodcL  184S. 
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lard-willow.  Swallows  skim  the 
dlow- flowing  stream;  on  the  other 
bank  were  little  orchards  and 
sleepy  red   houses,   and   for  land- 


now  afford  to  disregard  so  broad  a 
natural  truth  as  that  the  male  birds 
of  every  kind  are  always  the  chief 
and  often  the    only    singers.      A 


mark    rose    ever    the    long    roof    poetic    statement    and  a  scientific 


and  tall  towers  of  the    cathedral. 
This  predominance  in  visible  form 
6f     a     supernatural     idea     gives 
(even  yet)   the    suggestion    of    a 
reverent  unity  pervading  the  life 
and  thought  of  those  who  dwell 
within  the   compass   of  its  imme- 
diate presence.     Nor  is  there  much 
in     Canterbury    to    disturb    this 
impression.      Barrack     and     rail- 
way   have    intruded    themselves, 
but  the  old  city  is  not  swallowed 
up  in  the  results  of  modern  'in- 
dustry and  prosperity.'     I  returned 
by  the  Abbot's  Mill,  with  its  dam 
and  rushing  weir,   fronted    by    a 
grass-field    in   which     stand    four 
mighty  trees  of  the  poplar  kind, 
mountains     of    shivering     leaves. 
Higher  up,    tanneries  pollute  the 
stream,   and   the  cows'  hoofs,  for 
glue,   hang  up  in  ugly  rows.     In 
benighted  pagan  times  a  river  was 
held     sacred.      Still,    recollecting 
what  the  Medlock  is  like  where  it 
crawls  with  its  inky  load  of  foulness 
by  Manchester  Cathedral,  one  may 
be  almost  thankful  for  the  Stour's 
condition. 

'  I  had  walked  a  good  many  hours, 
but  the  calm  star-light  night  drew 
me  forth  again,  and  approaching 
the  dim  bulk  of  the  West  Gate,  I 
heard  a  nightingale  singing  on  the 
left. 

There    might  you  hear  her   kindle    her 
soft  voice. 

Finding  a  path  to  the  river,  where 
it  flowed  down  through  the  fields 
and  into  a  shrubbery  just  before 
entering  the  city,  I  stood  close  to 
the  unseen  singer,  sometimes  whist- 
ling to  him,  and  answered,  I  chose 
to  think,  with  a  louder  and  more 
triumphant  strain. 

'  8he,y  our  old  poets  always  said, 
following  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and 
it  was  natural  to  make  feminine  this 
airy  charm  of  sound ;  but  we  cannot 


statement  are  essentially  different ; 
yet  they  must  both  be  statements 
of  truth  ;  and  as  scientific  truths 
pass  more  and  more  into  general 
apprehension,  these,  in  place  of  old 
mistakes,  will  form  the  natural  and 
proper  vehicles  and  illustrations  of 
poetry. 

At  midnight,  through  my  open 
bedroom  window,  came  the  distant 
song  of  the  tireless  bird,  and  I 
thought  again  of  Chaucer.  With 
eagerness  and  faith  can  I  listen  to 
bird  or  poet ;  not  to  bishop,  or  dean, 
dead  or  living.  As  to  those  old 
saints,  their  unscrupulous  piety 
seems  to  have  been  capable  of 
any  lie — one  might  almost  say  of 
any  crime;  and,  with  all  their 
good  intentions  and  self-denying 
labours,  they  left  a  terrible  legacy  to 
mankind,  of  which  we  also  (Prince 
Bismark  included)  are  heirs. 

But  all  this  is  growing  dreadfully 
wearisome,    at    our   time   of    day. 
Better  look  at  antique  edifices  and 
establishments  with  the  mere  eyes 
of  an  archaeologist  or  an  American 
tourist.       The     Americans     enjoy 
English  cathedrals   so   much  that 
I  believe  they  would   keep    them 
up  by  subscription  if  necessary.    If 
they  were  in  the  market,  Mr.  Bar- 
num  would  very  likely  buy  Canter- 
bury and    York,    to    number   the 
stones  and  set  them  up  in  Central 
Park   and    Boston    Common,    and 
perhaps  make  a  handsome  bid  for 
the  respective  archbishops,  deans, 
vicars-choral,  and  virgers. 
I  had  better  go  to  bed. 
Sing  on,  dear  bird,  God's  cho- 
rister, 

and  do  thy  might 
The  whole  service  to  sing  longing  to  May. 

Ah,  Chaucer,  where  now  art  thou, 
this  new  May  night  P  •  If  one  could 
learn  that,  'twere  worth  a  pilgrim- 
age.    Good  night. 
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THE   DISESTABLISHED    CHURCH    IN    IRELAND. 


THREE  years  ago  the  Irish 
Church  Act  received  the  royal 
assent,  and  since  January  i,  187 1, 
it  has  been  in  full  operation.  To 
foretell  the  complete  results  of  so 
important  a  measure  may  as  yet  be 
impossible,  but  valuable  information 
in  regard  to  its  practical  working 
can  be  easiJy  obtained.  We  pro- 
pose to  notice  a  few  of  the  more 
obvious  consequences  of  the  recent 
separation  in  Ireland  of  the  Church 
and  the  State. 

In  the  first  place  we  hasten  to 
reassure  those  worthy  Protestants 
in  England  who  were  unduly  de- 
pressed by  the  doleful  predictions 
uttered  by  Irish  Church  defenders 
when  the  Church  Bill  was  being 
discussed.  We  were  told  by  hun- 
dreds of  speakers  and  writers,  lay 
and  clerical,  that  for  the  Irish  Church 
disendowment  meant  beggary,  and 
disestablishment  destruction ;  and 
assuredly  little  faith  either  in  Divine 
Providence  or  the  vitality  of  Pro- 
testantism seemed  to  be  felt  by  her 
sons.  c  That  every  exertion  would 
be  made  by  both  clergy  and  people,' 
said  the  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  in 
1868,  addressing  the  clergy  of  the 
province  of  Armagh  in  reference 
to  the  impending  changes,  '  I  do 
not  entertain  a  doubt ;  but  a  few 
minutes'  contemplation  of  the  area  to 
be  provided  with  ministerial  care,  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 


pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  resi- 
dent people,  will  convince  the  most 
sanguine  that  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  island  disendowment  means 
nothing  short  of  extinction.  .  .  . 
The  means  of  existence  of  Protest- 
ants as  a  religious  body  will  be  anni- 
hilated, their  churches  closed  more 
or  less  gradually  over  extensive 
tracts  of  country,  and  the  religion 
they  profess  virtually  proscribed.'1 
In  view  of  the  facts  that  the  Church 
threatened  with  disendowment  was 
the  Church  of  the  wealthy  and 
influential  and,  as  history  proved, 
that  the  Church  of  the  poor  could 
grow  and  prosper  without  State 
sanction  or  aid,  the  reasonable- 
ness of  these  predictions  was  not 
very  obvious.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  they  have  not  been 
fulfilled.  For  the  comfort  of  all 
worthy  people  who  have  mourned 
over  the  extinction  of  Protestant 
truth  in  Ireland,  we  beg  to  state 
that  never  before  was  Irish  Pro- 
testantism such  a  living  power  as  at 
present ;  that  the  '  robbed  Church ' 
is  rich  and  increased  in  goods,  and 
that  the  '  spoliators '  may  not  im- 
probably have  to  pay  up  smartly  for 
their  attempted  theft,  or  will,  at  best, 
be  glad  to  get  off  with  bags  empty  of 
booty.  Some  may  say  that  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Irish  Protestant 
Episcopacy  affords  an  all  but  mira- 
culous illustration  of  God  making 


1  A  Charge  addressed  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Province  of  Armagh.    Hodges,  Smith,  & 
Co.    Dublin,  1868. 
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the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him. 
We  believe  that  it  could  have  been 
predicted  by  anyone  'blessed  with 
common  sense  and  willing  to  use  it, 
on  the  assumption  that  events  would 
follow  their  natural  course. 

The  disestablishment  of  the  State 
Church  has  not  annihilated  Irish 
Protestantism,  but  neither  has  it 
produced  the  results  which  some 
over  sanguine  supporters  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Irish  policy  anticipated. 
It  has  not  extinguished,  or  even 
allayed,  popular  discontent  in  the 
disaffected  districts,  nor  has  it 
caused  the  Ultramontane  Romish 
clergy  to  bo  less  unreasonable  in 
their  demands.  The  effects  of  the 
Irish  Church  Act  as  a  piece  of 
remedial  legislation  are  yet  to  be 
looked  for.  We  believe,  however, 
that  these  effects  will  be  most  bene- 
ficial, and  that  the  measure  which 
legally  established  religious  equality 
in  Ireland  will  ultimately  '  prove  a 
message  of  peace.'  But  the  ideas 
formed  by  many  of  the  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill, 
with  regard  to  its  immediate  results, 
were  most  absurd.  It  was  a  grievous 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  procla- 
mation by  law  of  religious  equality  in 
Ireland  would  satisfy  the  Church  of 
Rome.  One  of  her  fundamental  prin- 
ciples is  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  religious  equality  where  she 
is  concerned.  She  brooks  no  rival, 
and  will  only  admit  that  justice  has 
been  done  her  when  she  has  been  ac- 
corded a  position  of  ascendancy.  No 
intelligent  Irishman  expected  that 
any  immediate  political  effect  would 
bo  produced  by  the  recent  eccle- 
siastical changes.  The  Irish  State 
Church  was  a  standing  monument 
of  monstrous  injustice,  no  doubt, 
but,  for  reasons  which  are  obvious 
to  all  who  know  Ireland,  the  great 
maj  ority  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  did 
not  look  upon  her  existence  as  a  prac- 
tical grievance  at  all.  They  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  it  that 
they  had  begun  to  regard  it  as  a 
necessary  evil.    For  a  considerable 


time  past  the  taxation  by  which  she 
was   supported  was    indirect,   and 
the  irritation  which  the  levying  of 
Roman   Catholic    money  for  Pro- 
testant pui'poses  produced  had  al- 
most ceased.     The  Catholic  clergy 
never  inculcated  on  the  laity  the 
duty  of  agitating  for  her  overthrow ; 
but  were  well  content  to  stimulate 
the  liberality  of  their  flocks  by  a 
reference  to  the  fact  of  her  being 
endowed.    Irish  grievance-mongers 
rejoiced  in  the  establishment  by  law 
of  the  Church  of  the  minority.  This 
was  a  real  grievance,  and  could  be 
easily  shown  to  be  such  to  English- 
men enquiring  the  causes  of  Irish 
disaffection.      And  even   although 
it  was   of  little  service  in  Ireland 
as    an   aid    in  fomenting   popular 
discontent,  it  did  good  service  on 
English  soil.    The  educated  Roman 
Catholic    laity     and    the     higher- 
minded  ecclesiastics  felt  acutely  the 
wrong  done  to  them  by  the  inferior 
position  accorded  to  their  Church, 
but  they  do  not  belong  to,  and  have 
little  influence  over,  the  clamorous 
classes.     However,    although    the 
passing    of  the  Irish  Church   Act 
has  as  yet  produced  no  perceptible 
diminution  of  Irish  discontent,   it* 
would  be  rash  to  infer  that,  politi- 
cally considered,  it  is  likely  to  be 
barren  of  results.     Each  real  griev- 
ance removed  lessens  the  power  of 
professional  agitators,  and,  as    we 
believe,  hastens  the  time  when  the 
Irish  people  will  be  allowed  to  settle 
down  into  that  prosperous  content- 
ment for  which  they  are  fitted,  and 
to  which  they  are  not  indisposed. 

The  consequences  of  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  already 
apparent  are,  then,  to  be  looked,  for 
"mainly  in  connection  with  the 
Church  which  was  disestablished 
and  disendowed.  The  political  effects 
of  the  Church  Act,  and  its  effects 
upon  religious  organisations  which 
were  independent  of  the  State  are, 
as  yet,  almost  imperceptible. 

In  glancing  back  over  the  history 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the  dis- 
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established  Church,  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  energy  dis- 
played by  those  upon  whom  the  re- 
constructive work  devolved.     They 
had    difficulties   to   contend   with 
which  no  one  unfamiliar  with  Irish 
public  opinion  and  Irish  affairs  can 
properly  estimate.     They  had,   in 
the  first  place,  to  endure  passively 
what  they  thought  a  grievous  wrong, 
and  to  bear  up  under  a  calamity 
which,  in  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, was  utterly  unforeseen.  In- 
credible as  it  may  appear,  the  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  of 
their  Church  was  to  the  majority 
of  Irish  Churchmen   a  sudden  and 
unexpected   blow.     The   evil  with 
which  they  were  menaced  was  too 
monstrous     for   belief,   the   conse- 
quence of  separation  from  the  State 
too    horrible    for     contemplation. 
Everyone  outside  the  doomed  esta- 
blishment saw,  as  soon  as  the  elec- 
tions of  1868  were  over,  that  its  fate 
was  sealed  ;  but  the  majority  of  its 
members  resolutely  refused  to  look 
at  disagreeable  facts.     On  the  very 
night  when  in  the  House  of  Lords 
Earl    Granville    and   Lord   Cairns 
were,  with  what  decency  was  pos- 
sible, closing  the  eyes  and  composing 
the  limbs  of  the  defunct  institution, 
Irish  newspaper  editors  were  pen- 
ning eloquent  leaders  demonstrating 
that '  it  was  now  utterly  impossible 
that  the  Bill  could  ever  pass.' 

In  reorganising  their  finance,  the 
leaders  of  Irish  Episcopacy  had 
to  appeal  to  a  people  unaccus- 
tomed to  give  anything  for  the 
support  of  their  own  ecclesiastical 
organisations.  The  members  of  other 
Irish  churches  had  to  pay  their  own 
ministers,  build  their  own  houses  of 
worship,  and  otherwise  contribute 
for  the  support  of  their  religion ; 
bat,  with  true  Hibernian  felicity,  the 
State  performed  these  services  for 


those  best  able  to  perform  them  for 
themselves.      That    a    rich     Irish 
landowner  should  occasionally  con- 
tribute   half  a  sovereign  for  the" 
evangelisation  of   Timbuctoo  was 
recognised  as  in  accordance  with 
the  fitness  of  things,  but  that  he 
should  be  expected  to   give  sub- 
stantial aid  to  the  maintenance  of 
Gospel  ordinances  for  himself  and 
his  Protestant  dependants  was  un- 
heard of.     What  need  was  there  for 
the  rich  Protestant  to  pay  for  the 
religion  which  he  professed  to  love, 
when  there  were  plenty  of  poor 
Romanists  to  pay  for  the  religion 
which  they  devoutly  hated  ?     Fi- 
nally, it  was  no  light  matter  for  a 
Church  entirely  unaccustomed  to 
think  or  act  for  herself  to  be  called 
upon  at  once  to  make  provision 
for  self-government  and  discipline. 
Irish  Protestant  Episcopalians  have 
however,  triumphed  over  all  their 
difficulties.     We  may  not  care  to 
enquire  too  curiously  into  some  of 
the  methods  employed,  but  we  con- 
gratulate   them,    notwithstanding, 
on  the  results  obtained. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  in 
a  brief  paper  to  examine  in  detail 
the    arrangements    made    for   the 
government  of  the  Irish  Church* 
and  indeed  the  discussion  would  in 
all  probability  to  most  readers  be 
wearisome.  Some  acquaintance  with 
these    arrangements    is,    however, 
necessary  for  the  due  understanding 
of  matters  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion   to   refer.     The    different 
Church  courts   are,   in  regard   to 
their  constitution,  characterised  by 
a  common  defect — apparent  power 
is  granted  to  the  people,  and  of  real 
power  they  have  none.     In  illus- 
tration of  this  we  may  refer  to  the 
constitution  of  a  comparatively  un- 
important minor  court,  and  to  that 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Church. 


9  In  designating  the  Anglican  Communion  in  Ireland,  we  frequently  use,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  (but  with  an  inward  protest  against  its  grotesque  absurdity),  the  title  which 
the  members  of  that  Communion  have  assumed. 
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Oar  first  illustration  relates  to  the 
method  of  choosing  parochial  clergy- 
men. After  the  passing  of  the 
Church  Act,  the  people  consoled 
themselves  under  their  calamity 
with  the  reflection  that  if  they 
should  in  future  be  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  their  Church, 
they  would  at  least  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  electing  their  own  teachers 
in  things  spiritual.  In  many  dis- 
tricts the  payment  is  a  stern  reality; 
in  every  district  the  liberty  of  elec- 
tion depends  on  the  good- will  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  ma- 
chinery by  which  miuisters  are 
chosen  in  the  Irish  Church  is  some- 
what peculiar,  and  is  certainly  com- 
plex. Each  diocesan  synod  ap- 
points a  committee  of  patronage  for 
the  diocese,  consisting  of  the  bishop 
{ex  officio),  two  clergymen,  and  one 
layman.  Each  congregation  elects 
three  persons  to  be  nominators  on 
its  behalf  in  case  of  a  vacancy. 
When  the  vacancy  occurs,  the  dio- 
cesan committee  of  four  unites  with 
the  congregational  committee  of 
three  to  form  a  'board  of  nomi- 
nation presided  over  (ex  officio)  by 
the  bishop,  who  shall  have  an  inde- 
pendent vote  and  also  a  casting 
vote.'  This  board  nominates  a 
minister,  and  returns  his  name  to 
the  bishop  for  approval.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
bishop,  coming  down  with  his  three 
companions  and  his  two  votes  to 
unite  with  three  members  of  the 
congregation  with  one  vote  apiece 
in  the  choice  of  a  pastor,  will  not 
be  altogether  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  name  ultimately  submitted  to 
him  for  approval.  If,  however,  he 
be  dissatisfied  by  the  decision  of  the 
board,  he  can  fall  back  on  the  all- 
prevailing  panacea — the  episcopal 
veto — and  by  declining  to  institute 
the  elected  '  priest '  render  his  ap- 
pointment, except  through  a  series 
of  difficult  and  vexatious  appeals, 
an  impossibility.  There  are  other 
methods  of  appointing  parochial 
clergymen  provided  for  by  the  con- 


9 

stitution  of  the  Irish  Church,  but 
the  above  is  that  which  gives  most 
prominence  to  popular  rights.  Our 
second  illustration  is  drawn  from 
the  constitution  of  the  highest 
court  of  the  Church.  The  supreme 
court  is  the  General  Synod,  com- 
posed of  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  Ireland,  and  208  clergy- 
men and  416  laymen  chosen  by  the 
Diocesan  Synods.  The  lay  element 
seems  here  to  have  a  great  prepon- 
derance ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  power  of  the  laity 
is  proportional  to  their  numbers,  or 
indeed  that  they  have  any  real  power 
whatever.  The  Synod  consists  of 
three  'orders' — the  Bishops,  the 
Clergy,  and  the  Laity — and  of  two 
4  houses  ; '  the  two  archbishops  and 
the  ten  bishops  constituting  the 
1  House  of  Bishops,'  and  the  clergy 
and  laity  the  ( House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.' The  different  *  orders' 
discuss  questions  together,  bat  the 
two  *  houses '  vote  separately,  and 
a  measure  can  only  be  carried  by  a 
clear  majority  of  both.  Further, 
when  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  about  to  be  taken,  it 
is  competent  for  ten  individuals  of 
either  of  the  orders  of  which  it  is 
composed  to  demand  that  the  dif- 
ferent orders  shall  vote  separately, 
and  no  motion  can  be  carried  unless 
a  clear  majority  of  the  members  of 
each  order  present  and  voting  is  in 
its  favour.  Finally,  two-thirds 
(eight)  of  the  bishops  can  put  a 
veto  on  any  measure,  even  although 
it  should  be  affirmed  by  the  votes 
of  the  624  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  When  a  ques- 
tion involving  a  change  of  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  is  con- 
cerned, we  must,  as  far  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  con- 
cerned, substitute  'a  majority  of 
two- thirds'  for  'a  clear  majority' 
in  the  above  statement.  It  is  ma- 
nifest that  the  numerical  prepon- 
derance of  the  laity  in  the  General 
Synod  avails  nothing  so  long  as  the 
system  of  *  vote  by  orders'  is  con- 
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turned.  The  416  lay  representatives 
may  be  banded  together  to  a  man 
to  carry  a  measure ;  bnt,  unless 
they  can  prevail  on  a  majority  of 
the  clergy  to  support  them,  they 
are  hopelessly  extinguished.  They 
may  even  bring  over  a  majority  of 
the  clergy  to  their  views,  bnt  if 
eight  bishops  choose  to  say  nay,  the 
united  opinion  of  clergy  and  laity 
counts  for  nothing.  Some  may  con- 
sider that  these  arrangements  are 
most  satisfactory,  and  that  supreme 
power  in  all  things  should  rest  in 
the  hands  of  the  bishops  in  an  epi- 
scopal church ;  but  no  one  can  de- 
fend a  system  that  under  the  pre- 
tence of  giving  the  most  extended 
privileges  to  the  people  gives  them 
none.  In  the  interests  of  real  reli- 
gion and  liberty  of  thought,  we 
object  to  any  system  which  esta- 
blishes a  small  hierarchical  aris- 
tocracy in  a  church.  The  members 
of  this  privileged  caste  will  main- 
tain as  Divine  institutions  every- 
thing which  tends  to  magnify  their 
own  office,  and  anything  like  pro- 
gressive ecclesiastical  reform  in 
such  a  church  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. When  the  healthy  Protestant- 
ism of  the  laity  of  the  Irish  Epi- 
scopal Church  is  considered,  and 
their  love  of  a  liberal  theology,  it  is 
matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that 
they  should  have  given  their  sanc- 
tion to  a  system  which  allows  a 
dozen  or  two  of  superannuated 
medieval  dreamers  amongst  the 
clergy  to  override  the  all  but  una- 
nimous decisions  of  the  collective 
body.  The  people  have,  however, 
already  had  reason  to  repent  of 
their  over-confidence  in  clerical 
liberalism,  and  we  are  much  mis- 
taken if  they  will  long  be  content 
to  be  excluded  from  a  share  in  the 
government  of  their  Church.  The 
working  of  the  'vote  by  orders' 
system  at  the  General  Synod  re- 
cently held  in  Dublin  was  note- 
worthy, as  we  shall  presently  see. 

We  can  best  indicate  the  effects 
of  disestablishment  and  disendow- 


ment  on  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church 
by  comparing  her  present  condition 
with  her  condition  immediately 
before  she  was  separated  from  the 
State.  Before  she  was  disendowed 
she  was  an  exceedingly  wealthy 
Church.  With  less  than  700,000 
adherents,  she  had  an  income  of 
fully  6oo,oooZ.  per  annum.  Re- 
garded from  the  theologic  stand- 
point, she  was  a  Church  drifting 
slowly,  but  surely,  towards  Ritual- 
ism and  Romanism.  Her  position 
in  this  respect  was  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  High  Church  sec- 
tion of  the  English  Church  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  Considered  with 
reference  to  her  public  policy,  she 
was  Tory  with  Toryism  of  an  ex- 
treme type.  She  was  emphatically 
the  Church  of  the  wealthy  and  aris- 
tocratic, and  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  people.  Her  clergy  as  a  body 
consistently  opposed  every  measure 
of  national  progress  and  improve- 
ment. They  opposed  Catholic 
Emancipation,  they  opposed  the 
Reform  Bill,  they  opposed  National 
Education,  and  they  opposed  Free 
Trade.  Such  she  was  in  1869 
in  the  eyes  of  the  financier,  the 
theologian,  and  the  politician. 
What  is  she  now  ? 

What  is  the  present  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  Church  ?  The 
supporters  of  the  Church  Bill  were 
denounced  by  their  opponents  as 
'spoliators, '  and  'robbers  of  churches,' 
and  harrowing  pictures  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  plundered  establish- 
ment were  drawn.  Is  the  disen- 
dowed Church  really  oppressed  by 
poverty  P  or  does  she  still  possess  a 
substantial  portion  of  this  world's 
goods  ?  If  only  the  poor  of  this 
world  were  chosen  to  be  rich  in 
faith,  her  condition  would  be 
wretched  in  the  extreme. 

There  were  three  sources  from 
which  the  coffers  of  the  disendowed 
Church  could  be  replenished.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Irish  Church  Act 
provided  that  all  vested  interests 
should  be  respected,  and  that  under 
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certain  conditions  the  recipients  of 
State  emoluments  should  be  privi- 
leged to  receive  a  capital  sum  in- 
stead of  an  annuity.  It  was  also 
enacted  that  where  three- fourths  of 
the  clergy  of  a  diocese  should  agree 
to  commute  their  life  interests,  a 
bonus  of  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  sum 
payable  to  the  commutants  should 
be  granted.  It  was  hoped,  if  com- 
mutation were  general,  and  if  the 
clergy  would  consent  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  to  do  with 
a  little  less  income  than  heretofore, 
that  a  basis  for  a  valuable  perpetual 
endowment  might  be  obtained.  As 
there  was  considerable  latitude  for 
interpretation  allowed  to  the  term 
*  vested  interests,'  anticipations, 
which  have  since  been  borne  out 
by  facts,  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  funds  procurable  from  this 
source  of  re-endowment  were 
formed.  In  the  second  place,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  the  latent  Christian 
liberality  of  the  members  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  the  encouraging 
assurance  that  the  amount  of  this 
virtue  originally  possessed  by  each 
individual  was  as  yet  intact.  And, 
in  the  third  place,  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  the  warm  professions  of 
sympathy  expressed  by  English 
Churchmen  when  the  blow  was  im- 
pending would  take  a  substantial 
form  after  it  had  fallen. 

The  policy  pursued  with  a  view 
to  make  the  first  source  of  re-en- 
dowment as  productive  as  possible, 
will  be  judged  of  differently  by  those 
who  consider  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  financiers  of  the  dis- 
established Church,  and  by  those 
who  do  not.  In  the  eyes  of  Irish 
Churchmen  the  State  was  a  foot- 
pad that  had  deprived  them  of  their 
property,  and  every  method  which 
could  be  employed  to  make  him  re- 
linquish his  plunder  was  right  and 
fair.  Of  course  conduct  that  on 
this  hypothesis  would  seem  legiti- 
mate might  be  judged  objectionable 
by  those  who  suppose  that  the  State, 
in  disendowing  the  Irish  Church, 


was  only  resuming  the  possession  of 
State  funds  that  had  for  centuries 
been  misapplied.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  some  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  leaders  of  the  disestablished 
Church,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Church  Act,  and  previously  to  its 
being  put  into  operation,  were  not 
above  suspicion.  In  no  church 
in  Christendom  was  the  ratio  of  the 
clerical  to  the  lay  element  greater. 
There  was  an  obvious  reason  for 
this  so  long  as  ample  salaries  for 
the  clergy  were  provided  by  the 
State,  but  everyone  supposed  that 
one  of  the  first  consequences  of  the 
impending  disendowment  would  be 
the  reduction  of  the  clerical  staff  to 
a  size  commensurate  with  the  spiri- 
tual necessities  of  the  people.  The 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  with  a 
membership  nearly  as  large  as  that 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  has  for 
years  past,  in  many  districts,  done 
more  and  better  work  for  the  Pro- 
testant cause,  with  a  staff  of  six 
hundred  ministers,  than  the  State 
Church  with  a  staff  of  over  two 
thousand.  Judge,  then,  of  the  asto- 
nishment of  many  simple  people  to 
find,  after  the  passing  of  the  Church 
Act,  that  never  before  in  the  annals 
of  the  Irish  Episcopacy  had  there 
been  such  a  demand  for  ministers. 
Each  newspaper  contained  a  new 
list  of  freshly  ordained  curates. 
Graduates  and  under- graduates, 
literates  and  illiterates,  Methodist 
preachers  and  'stickit  ministers' 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
were  subjected  to  the  Divine  in- 
fluence inherent  in  the  digits  of  a 
bishop,  and  endowed  with  the  apos- 
tolic succession,  and  the  right  to 
claim  a  handsome  life  annuity  from 
the  Irish  Church  Commissioners, 
under  the  15th  section  of  the  Church 
Act.  In  parishes  where  the  incum- 
bent had  struggled  with  praise- 
worthy energy  from  time  immemo- 
rial to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  half-a-dozen  families,  and  to  drag 
on  existence  on  an  income  of  500/. 
or  600I.  a  year,  a  curate's  aid  was 
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found  to  be  necessary  (salary  for 
said  curate  not  being  deducted  from 
th  at  of  the  incumbent) .  In  parishes 
where  one  curate  had  hitherto  been 
able  to  perform  the  duties  two  were 
found  indispensable.  Where  two 
had  laboured,  and  not  fainted,  three 
were  thought  requisite.  Some  sup- 
posed that  this  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  clergy 
was  an  evidence  that  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Church  had  been  quick- 
ened by  her  trials.  Others  failed 
to  take  this  view  of  the  matter, 
and,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  Church's  loss  of  prestige  was 
equal  to  her  prospective  gain  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It 
was  certainly  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence that,  without  the  membership 
of  a  Church  already  overstocked 
with  ministers  having  been  in- 
creased, some  four  or  five  hundred 
additional  clergy  should  have  been 
urgently  required  just  before  the 
time  arrived  after  which  no  new 
vested  interests  could  be  created — 
quite  as  remarkable  a  coincidence 
as  that  described  by  Mr.  Weller  in 
connection  with  the  overturning  of 
his  father's  coach.  We  rejoico  to 
chronicle  that  the  Irish  Church 
Commissioners,  in  examining  the 
claims  presented  to  them,  did  their 
duty  manfully,  and  demolished  a 
considerable  number  of  these 
'  bogus '  curates.  Mr.  Bernard,  their 
chief  clerk,  in.  the  introduction  to 
his  valuable  little  book  of  statis- 


tics,3 says,  '  It  may  be  worthy  oi 
mention  that  310  claims  from 
persons  claiming  annuities  as  per- 
manent curates  were  disallowed  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  that  the 
annual  amount  of  the  annuities 
claimed  by  such  curates  would,  if 
sanctioned,  have  amounted  to 
34,oooZ.,  or  more  than  one-third  of 
the  amount  of  the  annuities  of  the 
921  permanent  curates  who  have 
been  declared  entitled  to  annuities/ 
Still  a  goodly  number  remained  to 
aid  in  curtailing  the  dimensions  of 
the  Irish  Church  surplus,  as  201  cu- 
rates who  had  not  served  in  the 
Church  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act  were  declared  to  be  perma- 
nent annuitants.  But,  it  may  be 
asked,  what  advantage  to  the 
Church  could  arise  from  this  mul- 
tiplication of  the  number  of  the 
clergy  ?  It  would  be  invidious 
to  discuss  this  question  in  detail, 
but  we  commend  to  anxious  in- 
quirers a  study  of  the  regulations 
in  regard  to  commutation,  and  com- 
pounding under  the  Irish  Church 
Act.4 

The  peculiar  circumstances  ob- 
scured in  connection  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  cloud  of  curates  were 
typical.  Providentially  (let  us  eay) 
for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
the  vested  interests  of  all  classes  of 
officials  had  developed  to  a  maxi- 
mum before  the  new  law  took  effect. 
The  claims  for  ( indirect  damages ' 
have  been  pushed  most  judiciously, 


*  Decisions  under  '  The  Irish  Church  Act,  1869.'  Second  Edition.  Dublin,  1871/ 
4  By  the  23rd*  section  of  the  Act  power  was  given  to  the  Representative  Church 
Body  '  to  make  such  arrangements  in  respect  to  the  commuted  value  of  the  annuity 
with  the  annuitant,  and  as  to  the  disposal  of  such  portion  thereof  as  shall,  after  such 
arrangements,  be  applicable  to  church  purposes,  as  shall  to  such  body  seem  fit.' 
'  This  clause  refers  to  what  is  commonly  called  compounding,  a  transaction  in  which 
the  commutation  money  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  becoming  immediately  the 
property  of  the  incumbent,  the  other  being  vested  in  the  Representative  Body  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church/  When  commutation  has  taken  place,  the  terms  allowed  to 
those  who  compound  are :  '  That  every  person  of  the  age  of  sixty-five  and  upwards  may 
receive  two-thirds  of  his  commutation  money,  including  the  twelve  per  cent,  bonus ; 
and  that  for  persons  of  lower  ages  one-ninetieth  part  of  the  whole  commutation  money 
shall  be  deducted  for  every  year  below  sixty-five.' — Report  of  the  Representative  Church 
Body  presented  to  the  General  Synod,  1872.  The  indelibility  of  Holy  Orders  is  not  now 
a  dogma  of  the  Irish  Church ;  and  in  the  phrase  '  permanent  curate '  the  word  '  per- 
manent' was  understood  to  be  used  only  in  a  technical  sense. 
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and  the  compensation  awarded  has 
been  liberal.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his 
speech  of  March  i,  1869,  in  com- 
mittee on  the  Irish  Church  Bill, 
estimated  the  sum  to  be  paid  as 
compensation  by  the  Church  Com- 
missioners at  8,219,0002.  The  value  ' 
of  the  Church  property  he  estimated 
at  16,000,000/.,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
between  seven  and  eight  millions 
to  be  dealb  with  by  Parliament. 
The  Church  Act  provides  that  the 
said  surplus  shall  be  '  appropriated 
mainly  to  the  relief  of  unavoidable 
■calamity  and  suffering. '  The  Church 
Commissioners  have  performed  their 
duties  in  a  most  praiseworthy  man- 
ner, and  their  decisions  have,  we 
believe,  been  guided  by  an  impar- 
tiality never  surpassed  on  the  judi- 
cial bench ;  and  yet  the  anticipated 
surplus  has  steadily  dwindled  and 
dwindled  before  the  claims  made 
npon  it.  The  compensation  for 
vested  interests  of  every  shade  and 
hue  has  been  generous  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  over  and  above  the 
legitimate  compensation  for  these, 
large  sums  have  found  their  way 
into  the  coffers  of  the  'robbed 
Church.'  50o,oooZ.  was  paid  in 
lieu  of  private  endowments,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  this 
money  will  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Representative  Church  Body. 
Owing  to  a  proviso  in  the  14th  sec- 
tion of  the  Act,  the  Commissioners 
were  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
debarred  from  making  deductions 
from  the  annuities  of  incumbents 
on  account  of  the  salaries  of  cu- 
rates. Annuities  amounting  to 
95,894.2.  155.  iodL  were  granted 
to  921  curates  ;  and  all  of  this  sum, 
except  13,6852.  5s.  4d.  paid  to  153 
curates,  comes  off  the  General 
Church  Funds.6  In  estimating  the 
amount  of  Church  property  the 
real  value  of  glebe  lands  was  taken 
into  account. 

The  disestablished  Church  has, 
in  accordance  with  a  proviso  of  the 


Act,  obtained  certain  portions  of 
them  at  prices  far  under  that  for 
which  they  would  Bell  in  open 
market,  and  in  many  cases  has 
actually  obtained  them  for  less 
than  nothing,  having  previously  to 
their  purchase  received,  as  com- 
pensation for  the  vested  interests 
of  the  present  incumbents,  a  stun 
exceeding  the  purchase  money. 
When  the  Irish  Church  Commis- 
sioners have  paid  all  the  demands 
made  npon  them,  it  will  be  matter 
of  surprise  to  many  if  sufficient 
funds  remain  in  their  hands  to 
pay  their  travelling  expenses  to 
London,  in  case  they  are  called 
upon  to  report  personally  to 
Parliament  the  result  of  their  la- 
bours. Alas  for  the  *  unavoid- 
able suffering  and  calamity  '  which 
has  no  hope  of  relief  except  from 
the  Irish  Church  surplus !  We  are 
well  rid  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  even  at  the  full  price  of 
the  millions  of  national  property 
which  she  so  long  misapplied,  and 
perhaps  it  is  best  for  the  general 
good  of  the  country  that  there 
should  be  no  surplus  rands  left  for 
us  to  quarrel  over.  But  we  must 
confess  that  we  'can  scarcely  un- 
derstand the  feelings  of  those  who, 
in  the  face  of  current  events  and 
recent  history,  still  continue  to 
talk  of  *  confiscation,'  *  robbery/ 
and  *  spoliation, '  and  cany  round 
the  hat  in  England  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  Irish  Church  Sustenta- 
tion  Fund.  We  believe  that  a 
difficult  problem  is  yet  in  store  for 
future  governments  in  connection 
with  the  ample  funds  which,  appa- 
rently with  the  connivance  of  the 
State,  have  found  their  way  into  the 
treasury  of  the  disendowed  Church. 
Commutation  on  liberal  terms,  and 
twelve  per  cent,  bonuses,  and  glebes 
and  churches  at  nominal  prices, 
were  favours  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  called  upon  to  grant, 
and  the  Irish  Church  had  no  right 


*  Decision  under '  The  Irish  Church  Act,  1869.' 
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to  expect.  Injustice  had  been  done 
to  the  Irish  people  on  her  behalf  for 
centuries,  and  she  had  no  right  to 
demand  more  than  justice  when  her 
day  of  reckoning  came.  To  pay 
the  annuity  of  each  duly  qualified 
annuitant  during  his  life  would 
have  been  the  simplest  plan  in  the 
end.  If  the  disendowed  Church 
wanted  the  advantages  which  com- 
mutation was  expected  to  secure, 
she  could  have  entered  into  treaty 
with  insurance  offices.  And  if  she 
wished  to  retain  her  churches  and 
glebe  lands,  she  was  well  able  to 
buy  them  honestly  in  open  market. 
The  second  source  of  re-endow- 
ment was  the  formation  of  a  General 
Sustentation  Fund.  Some  of  the 
arguments  advanced  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment,  previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Church  Act,  were 
not  calculated  to  promote  the 
growth  of  such  a  fund  when  the 
necessity  for  its  existence  should 
arise.  It  was  argued  that  if  the 
Church  were  disendowed,  Pro- 
testantism would  perish  in  Ireland 
for  lack  of  pecuniary  support.  Her 
disendowment,  it  was  said,  would 
prove  that  no  private  property  was 
safe ;  and  her  sons  would  feel  that 
it  was  useless  to  form  a  Sustenta- 
tion Fund,  because  the  Government 
would  confiscate  it  as  soon  as 
raised.  Whether  the  men  who 
used  this  argument  and  believed  in 
it,  or  those  who  used  it  and  did  not 
believe  in  it,  were  most  worthy  of 
admiration,  we  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  decide.  And  yet  it  was 
sanctioned  in  high  places.  '  If  the 
Church  be  disendowed,'  said  the 
Primate  of  Armagh  in  his  address 
already  quoted,  '  the  feeling  of  in- 
security that  will  be  thus  created 
will  militate  against  any  efforts 
that  may  be  made  to  raise  a  fund 
for  the  sustentation  of  the  clergy. 
For  who  will  be  found  to  subscribe 


to  a  fund  which  may,  when  party 
interests  require  it,  be  confiscated  ?  ' 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  hostile 
influences,  the  appeal  made  to  the 
members  of  the  Irish  Episcopal 
Church  to  form  a  General  Sustenta- 
tion Fund  met  in  the  first  instance 
with  a  liberal  response.  Latterly, 
however,  the  contributions  have 
fallen  off.  No  special  effort  was 
made  to  advance  this  fund  during 
the  past  year,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  money  subscribed  for 
it  has  been  applied  to  other  purposes. 
1  By  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Synod  (May  9,  1871)  donors  to  the 
General  Sustentation  Fund  were 
allowed  to  change  the  destination 
of  their  donations  and  subscriptions 
from  the  General  Sustentation  Fund 
to  any  particular  fund,  provided 
they  signified  their  wish  before  July 
1 ,  1 8  7 1 .  They  have  largely  availed 
themselves  of  this  permission,  and 
the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the 
General  Sustentation  Fund,  after 
all  these  deductions,  is  153,0702. 
159.  loc?.,  the  balance — 345,6972. 
1 1*.  4<2. — being  allocated  to  various 
diocesan  and  parochial  trusts.'6 
The  duty  of  devising  methods 
for  gathering  in  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  people  has  been  im- 
posed upon  the  Diocesan  Synods. 
No  plan  of  concerted  action  has  yet 
been  agreed  upon.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  large  sums  re- 
ceived from  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners will  not  be  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Church  in  the 
next  generation,  the  apathy  of  the 
laity  with  regard  to  this  fund  would 
seem  to  indicate  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  remuneration  hitherto 
given  to  the  Irish  Church  clergy 
for  the  performance  of  parochial 
duties  has  been  excessive. 

No  complete  account  has  yet  been 
published  of  the  subscriptions 
obtained  from  England.    A  consi- 


*  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Representative  Church  Body,  presented  to  the  General 
Synod,  1872,  p.  23. 
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derable  number  of  generous  con- 
tributions have,  however,  been  re- 
ceived. 

All  things  considered,  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  is 
highly  prosperous.  She  may  not 
be  able  in  the  future  to  have 
6oo,oooZ.  a  year  available  for  the 
support  of  her  clergy,  but,  inas- 
much as  she  may  diminish  their 
number  greatly  without  detract- 
ing from  her  usefulness,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  extraordinary  exertions  will  be 
required  to  secure  for  her  '  priests ' 
their  position  as  among  the  best 
paid  ecclesiastics  in  Europe.  It  is 
certain,  too,  that  the  Church  funds 
will  be  more  equitably  distributed 
than  heretofore.  Work  done  and 
payment  received  were  too  often 
in  an  inverse  ratio  in  the  Irish 
Establishment.  The  curates,  who 
as  a  rule  were  hard-working  and 
earnest  clergy,  had  to  subsist  on  a 
miserable  stipend  of  8oZ.  or  100Z.  a 
year  each,  whilst  numerous  digni- 
taries, with  few  or  no  duties  to  per- 
form, had  salaries  of  from  one  or  two 
thousand  per  annum.  And  it  too 
often  happened  that  intellectual 
ability  was  an  effectual  barrier  to 
the  promotion  of  a  young  clergy- 
man, instead  of  being  an  aid.  All 
this  will  be  changed  now;  the  laity 
will  soon  obtain  such  a  power  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  as  will  insure 
that  the  working  clergy  shall  be 
appropriately  paid,  and  that  pro- 
minent positions  in  the  Church 
shall  be  the  rewards  of  personal 
merit. 

We  pass  on  with  mingled  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  pain  to  refer  to  the 
effect  of  disestablishment  in  its 
religious  aspects.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  recent  changes  have 
brought  to  light  the  earnest  love  of 
pure  Protestantism  felt  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  laity  of  the  Irish 
Churoh  ;  it  is  disheartening  to  find 
that  little  sympathy  with  liberal 
theology  is  felt  by  the  mass  of  the 


clergy.      The    Irish    Church    was 
never  anything  more  than  a  mere 
branch  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  late  years  the  special  section 
of  the  latter  which  the  Irish  clergy 
chose  as  peculiarly  worthy  of  admi- 
ration and  imitation  was  the  High 
Church  section.  Ritualism  and  High 
Churchism,  however,  were  never  in 
favour  with  the  laity.     The   only 
good    fruit  which  the  'upas  tree 
of   Protestant    ascendancy '     ever 
yielded  to  Irish  Protestants  was  an 
honest  dislike  to  sacerdotalism  and 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.     The  clergy  were 
the  leaders  in  the  Romeward  move- 
ment which  had  begun  in  the  Irish 
Church,  and  the  laity  were  power- 
less to  check  them  ;   and  whither 
the    priest   leads  the  people    will 
ultimately  follow.     If  disestablish- 
ment had  been  delayed  till  1879, 
it    would    have    come     too      late. 
The   Church  being    disestablished 
and    disendowed,     however,     the 
help    of   the  laity  was  needed  in 
the   work   of   reconstruction,   and 
their    wishes    began    to    be     con- 
sulted.     One   of   the   first   things 
for    which     their     influence     was 
exerted  was  to  check  the  growth 
of  Ritualism,  and  to  remove  those 
impediments  to  Protestant    union 
which  some  of  the  formularies  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  present.    A 
demand  for  liturgical  revision  was 
made  in  the  '  General  Convention 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland'  assem- 
bled in   187c— the  first  body  truly 
representative  of  the  Irish  Church 
ever  assembled.     This  found  prac- 
tical expression  in  the  passing  of 
the  following  resolution,  moved  by 
the  Duke  of  Abercorn : 

That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider whether,  without  making  any  such 
alterations  in  the  liturgy  or  formularies  of 
our  Church  aa  would  involve,  or  imply,  a 
change  in  her  doctrines,  anj  means  can  be 
suggested  calculated  to  check  the  introduc- 
tion and  spread  of  novel  doctrines  and 
practices  opposed  to  the  principles  of  our 
Reformed  Church,  and  to  report  to  the 
General  Synod  of  1871. 
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The  report  of  this  Committee 
(generally  called,  from  the  name  of 
its  chairman,  'Master  Brooks's 
Committee ')  was  presented  to  the 
General  Synod  in  187 1,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Synod,  the 
time  has  arrived  for  entering  upon  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  in  a  cautious  and  reve- 
rent spirit,  and  that  the  Bishops,  together 
with  certain  representative  members  to  be 
named  by  the  Synod,  be  therefore  requested 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  revision, 
and  report  on  it  to  the  Synod  of  1872/ 

The  Revision  Committee  ap- 
pointed having  got  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  work,  presented 
its  report  of  progress  to  the 
General  Synod  recently  held  in 
Dublin.  Moderate  as  were  its  re- 
commendations, they  were  opposed 
by  the  obstructives  among  the 
clergy,  and  by  means  of  the  '  vote 
by  orders'  system,  with  a  few 
trifling  exceptions,  practically  set 
aside.  In  regard  to  its  composition, 
the  Committee  was  generally  consi- 
dered to  be  eminently  conservative. 
By  some  Churchmen  indeed  it  was 
characterised  as  a  'No  Revision 
Committee.'  Nevertheless  the  ma- 
jority of  its  members  showed  a 
spirit  which  augurs  well  for  the 
future  of  Irish  ^Protestantism,  and 
the  'Report'  certainly  recommended 
some  important  and  desirable 
changes — such  as  the  repudiation  of 
the  doctrine  of  priestly  absolution, 
and  the  omission  of  the  damnatory 
clauses  from  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
laity  in  the  Synod  supported  these 
reforms,  but  the  clergy  were  inex- 
orable, and  the  Irish  Anglican 
Church  still  has  a  priesthood  en- 
dowed with  Divine  power,  and 
guicungue  mdt  to  curse  all  and 
sundry  who  differ  from  him  in  doc- 
trine will  find  sympathisers  on  the 
Irish  Episcopal  Bench.  The  ex- 
tracts from  the  Apocrypha  have 
been  struck  out  of  the  Lectionary, 
and  the  names  of  a  few  questionable 


saints  omitted  from  the  Calendar, 
but  in  other  respects  the  Irish 
Church  formularies  remain  unal- 
tered, and  the  *  No  Revision '  party 
have  carried  the  day. 

Irish  Episcopal  Protestants  as  a 
rule  have  never  approved  of  that 
ecclesiastical  intolerance  which  de- 
livers over  to  uncovenanted  mercies 
all  Protestants  outside  the  Anglican 
Communion,  and  hence  they  have 
an  antipathy  to  such  formularies  as 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  doc- 
trines characteristic  of  advanced 
Ritualism — such  as  those  of  the  Real 
Presence,  Priestly  Absolution,  and 
Baptismal  Regeneration — they  re- 
gard as  peculiarly  obnoxious. 
Whether  these  doctrines  are  or 
are  not  taught  in  the  Anglican 
Prayer  Book  it  is  beside  our  pur- 
pose to  discuss.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  a  large  body  of  Protest- 
ants regard  the  passages  which 
apparently  refer  to  them  as  most 
objectionable  and  offensive.  It  may 
be  that  the  scruples  of  those 
who  desire  these  passages  modified 
are  unreasonable,  but  Christianity 
teaches  us  that  we  should  make 
some  concessions  to  the  weakness  of 
those  who  possess  peculiarly  tender 
consciences.  The  unreasoning  con- 
servatism of  the  clerical  party  in 
the  debates  in  the  recent  General 
Synod  was  not  at  all  to  their  credit. 
The  position  assumed  by  many  of 
the  obstructives  was  that,  although 
the  retaining  of  the  passages  called 
in  question  did  not  involve  any 
sanction  of  Romanism,  still,  after 
all,  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
contend  about  them,  because  the 
passages  themselves  were  of  no 
special  moment.  And  yet,  when  it 
came  to  a  vote,  they  refused  to  alter 
the  Church  formularies  by  one  jot 
or  tittle.  This  line  of  conduct 
naturally  aroused  some  bitter  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  laity. 
'  There  was  an  eminent  minister 
once,'  said  a  Dublin  newspaper 
identified  with  the  Irish  Church,  in 
discussing  the  action  of  the  clergy, 
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'  who  declared  that  he  would  eat  no 
meat  while  the  world  lasted  rather 
than  cause  his  brother  to  offend; 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  large  party 
in  the  Synod  who  would  not  eat 
their  meat  roast  rather  than  boiled 
to  effect  the  same  object.'  With 
this  complaint  many  of  the  wor- 
thiest members  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  strongly 
sympathised. 

The  debates  on  liturgical  revi- 
sion in  the  General  Synod  of 
1872  were  worthy  the  attention 
of  all  interested  in  the  present 
condition  of  Irish  Protestantism: 
In  these  the  opinions  of  the  laity 
found  full  expression,  as  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Irish  Church,  although 
it  grants  no  real  power  to  the  laity 
in  voting,  at  least  leaves  them  the 
privilege  of  talking  ad  libitum — a 
privilege  of  which  they  are  not  slow 
to  avail  themselves.  We  may  refer 
to  two  discussions  which  were,  to 
some  extent,  typical — that  relating 
to  the  use  of  the  term  '  priest '  in 
certain  cases,  an4  that  on  the 
Athanasian  Creed. 

The  discussion  in  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  priestly  absolution  was 
of  importance  as  illustrating  the 
warm  Protestant  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  the  laity,  the  Romish 
tendencies  of  many  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  consequences  of  the  system 
of  voting  by  orders.  It  was  moved 
in  the  Synod  that  permission  should 
be  given  to  'deacons'  as  well  as 
'  priests '  to  pronounce  the  Absolu- 
tion formula  in  the  Morning  Service. 
The  main  object  of  this  motion,  as 
it  was  openly  stated,  was  indirectly 
to  repudiate  the  idea  that  the 
'priest,'  as  such,  has  any  special 
power  to  absolve.  Those  jrho  sup- 
ported the  motion  urged  that  the 
Protestant  Church  only  uses  the 
formula  in  a  declarative  sense — as 
a  public  announcement  by  the 
minister  of  God's  willingness  to 
forgive  the  truly  penitent ;  and 
they  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
the  Anglican   Church   in  Ireland 


stating  her  view  with  no  uncertain 
sound.  It  became  manifest,  how- 
ever, in  the  progress  of  the  debate, 
that  opinions  on  the  subject  differing 
in  no  respect  from  those  inculcated 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  were  held 
by  many  of  the  clergy.  In  spite  of 
all  remonstrances,  the  never-failing 
*  vote  by  orders '  machinery  was 
put  in  operation,  with  the  usual 
result.  The  motion  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  two  to  one,  and 
four-fifths  of  the  laity  voted  in  its 
favour.  A  majority  of  the  clerical 
order,  however,  opposed  it,  and  it 
was  therefore  declared  lost.  The 
enormity  of  a  system  which  allows 
a  vote  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  duly  qualified  voters 
to  be  declared  lost  is  obvious.  This 
decision,  however,  did  good  service 
in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  laity  to 
their  true  position,  and  demon- 
strating to  them  that  al though 
nominally  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  government  of  their  Church, 
they  are  really  excluded.  '.' 

The  recommendation  of  the  Re- 
vision Committee  in  relation  to  the 
Athanasian  Creed  was  of  the  most 
moderate  character.  It  was  merely 
proposed  to  omit  the  damnatory 
clauses  from  that  extraordinary  do- 
cument, and  leave  it  in  other  respects 
intact.  The  laity  in  the  Synod  were 
most  anxious  for  the  change,  and 
five- sixths  of  them  voted  for  it; 
but  the  *  vote  by  orders '  effectually 
demolished  all  opposition,  and  the 
cursing  creed  was  retained  in  its 
integrity.  The  victory  of  the  clerics 
was,  however,  really  a  defeat,  and 
the  power  for  good  which  the  laity 
will  yet  exercise  in  the  councils  of 
the  Church  was  demonstrated. 
The  latter  seem  at  last  to  have 
clearly  recognised  their  helpless 
position,  and  their  utterances  in 
extra-synodical  discussions  soon 
showed  that  an  explosion  was  immi- 
nent, and  that  the  system  of  '  vote 
by  orders'  was  in  danger.  The 
clergy  became  alarmed.  The  debate 
in  the   Synod  was  reopened,  and 
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the  decision,  although  not  reversed, 
was  deprived  of  all  importance  by 
a  motion  being  carried  postponing 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  till 
next  year.  The  whole  transaction 
redounded  little  to  the  credit  of 
the  clergy  engaged  in  it,  or  of  the 
Irish  Episcopal  Bench.  Seven 
bishops  voted  in  the  Revision  Com- 
mittee for  the  omission  of  the  ob- 
jectionable clauses,  and  but  one  of 
these  attended  in  his  place  in  the 
Synod  to  support  the  Committee's 
recommendation.  The  dignitaries 
hostile  to  all  change  in  the  direction 
of  pure  Protestantism  mustered  in 
force,  and  eloquently  defended  their 
opinions.  Although  a  majority  of 
the  bishops  had  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  reform,  anyone  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  would  have  judged 
differently,  and  the  minor  clergy 
seem  to  have  been  influenced  in 
their  voting  by  the  dread  of  op- 
posing the  prelates.  It  was  publicly 
stated  in  the  Synod,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  being  reconsidered,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  clergymen, 
chiefly  from  the  country,  had  voted 
against  the  proposed  revision,  be- 
cause, from  the  silence  of  the  bishops, 
they  supposed  the  whole  Episcopal 
Bench  to  be  hostile  to  change.  This 
frank  avowal  was  more  creditable 
to  the  rural  simplicity  of  the  gentle- 
men in  question  than  to  their  in- 
telligence, independence,  and  en- 
lightenment. Certainly  it  was 
strange  to  hear  clergymen  implicitly 
stating  that  their  consciences  had 
been  quickened  to  new  views  of 
Divine  truth,  by  discovering  that  the 
opinions  which  they  proposed  to 
express  had  already  received  epi- 
scopal sanction. 

We  shall  only  further  refer  to 
the  change  produced  in  the  late 
State  Church  in  regard  to  her 
attitude  on  public  questions.  This 
is  already  manifested  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  liberality  of  opinion. 
As  an  illustration  in  point,  we  may 
refer  to  the  discussions  on  that 
question  of  Irish  questions  at  pre- 


sent—the Education  Question — in 
the  recent  Synod.  Many  Irish 
Liberals  find  it  difficult  to  be  liberal 
on  this  subject;  and  if  we  find 
traces  of  liberality  in  regard  to  hV 
manifested  in  the  representative 
assembly  of  the  eminently  Conser- 
vative Irish  Episcopal  Church,  it  is- 
a  hopeful  sign.  This  Church  has 
consistently  opposed  non-sectarian 
education  in  Ireland;  and  yet  she 
was  never,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  an 
advocate  of  denominationalism.  The 
position  which  she  always  took  up, 
if  honestly  stated,  was  briefly  this  : 
'It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
support  Protestant  Episcopal  sec- 
tarianism, and  that  alone.' 

The  Education  Question  was  de- 
bated for  two  days  in  the  General 
Synod.  On  the  first  day  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  shelve  the  dis- 
cussion was  made.  The  motions 
which  formed  the  basis  of  debate 
on  the  second  day,  and  in  regard 
to  which  the  vote  was  taken,  de- 
serve record. 

It  was  moved  by  Sir  Richard 
Orpen — 

That  this  Synod  most  strongly  depre- 
cates the  introduction  into  Ireland  of  the 
system  of  education  proposed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

By  way  of  amendment  to  this 
proposition  the  Lord  Primate  of 
Armagh  moved — 

x.  That  we  regard  the  demand  made  by 
the  Boman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  Ireland, 
for  the  institution  of  a  denominational 
system  in  the  country,  as  one  opposed  to- 
the  best  interests  of  the  people,  and  which 
would  ultimately  be  subversive  of  the 
principle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

2.  That  we  claim  for  our  Protestant 
children  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
educational  endowments  of  the  State  in 
every  school  to  which  the  State  contributes,, 
with  full  protection  for  their  religion,  and 
with  complete  immunity  from  any  teaching 
hostile  to  their  creed.  That  which  we 
claim  for  ourselves  we  hesitate  not  to  concede 
to  others. 

* 

All  parties  in  the  Synod  were 
perfectly   willing   to   approve  the 
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Primate's  first  resolution  as  identi- 
cal in  meaning  with  that   of  Sir 
Richard    Orpen ,   but  a  numerous 
section  resolutely  refused  to  accept 
the  second.     The  sting  of  this  reso- 
lution was  in  its  tail.     Liberal  prin- 
ciples   are    steadily    making    way 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland, 
but  its  General  Synod  is  not  yet 
prepared  to   sanction  the  doctrine 
that    equal    privileges,   should    be 
granted  to  all  her  Majesty's  Irish 
subjects.     Several  speakers  argued 
forcibly  in  favour  of  the  Primate's 
resolutions.     The   members  of  the 
Synod    were    reminded    that    the 
Irish  Episcopal  Church,  being  now 
disestablished,    could     no     longer 
'claim  any  exceptional    privileges. 
It  was  asserted  also  that  the  doc- 
trine of  conceding   to  others  what 
we  claim  for  ourselves  was  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism.     The   impossibility    of 
any   Government  listening  to  the 
argument  that  the  religious  opinions 
of  Protestants  should  be  respected, 
and  that  the  religious  opinions  of 
Roman  Catholics  should  not,  because 
Protestants   are   in  the  right   and 
Roman  Catholics  in    the    wrong, 
was  pointed    out.      All,   however, 
was  in  vain.      The    advocates  of 
civil  justice    and  religious  tolera- 
tion  were    branded  as  'opponents 
of   the  Bible, '   and  the  mover  of 
the  amended  resolutions  was  charged 
with     'forgetting     his    ordination 
vow.'     By  a  considerable  majority 
the  amendment  was  rejected,  and 
the  Irish  Episcopal    Church    was 
committed  to  the  position  of  de- 
nouncing   Roman  Catholic    secta- 
rianism    in    education,    and    pro- 
claiming the  Divine  right  of  Pro- 
testant  sectarianism    in  the  same 
breath  ;   a  position  not    likely   to 
recommend    itself    to   enlightened 
modern   statesmanship.     (Cardinal 
Cullen     having    now     marshalled 
under  his  banner  a  goodly  contin- 
gent    of    Scotch     liberals,      the 
majority  of  English  Conservatives, 


and  Irish  Conservatives  almost  en 
masse,  may,  we  suppose,  hope  to 
carry  out  his  cherished  plans  with 
but  little  delay.)  The  respectable 
dimensions  of  the  minority  in  this 
debate  in  the  Irish  Church  Synod  is 
matter  for  congratulation,  no  doubt, 
but  in  view  of  the  momentous  in- 
terests at  stake  at  present  in  con- 
nection with  Irish  education,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  blind  bigotry 
of  the  majority  should  have  so  over- 
borne their  common  sense. 

We  have  tried,  by  a  reference  to 
important  facts  in  her  recent  his- 
tory, to  indicate  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church. 
What  will  be  her  future  ?     Some 
contemplate    it    in    a    desponding 
spirit.     The  General  Synod  of  1872 
sat  four  weeks,  and  did  almost  no- 
thing,  and  the   small    amount  of 
business  transacted  was  no  matter 
of  surprise  to  those  who  watched 
the  struggling  of  adverse   parties 
in  the    debates.     More  than  once 
it  was  clear  that  there  was  serious 
risk  of  the  *Synod  being  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps,  one  arrayed 
under  the  banner  of  Sacerdotalism, 
the  other  under  that  of  Protestant 
freedom.     It  was  matter  of  regret, 
too,  that  many  of  the  Sacerdotalists, 
with   that    unreasoning    obstinacy 
characteristic  of  mental  feebleness, 
showed  an  utter  disinclination  to 
anything  like  conciliation  or  com- 
promise.    Will  the  war  of  adverse 
opinion  produce  schism,   and  will 
one  of  the  'two   sects  into   which 
the  disestablished  Church  will  he 
divided    drift     away    Homewards, 
farther  and  farther  from  those  who 
were  formerly  brethren,  and  from 
sympathy  with  pure  Protestantism 
of  every  type  ?    We  do  not  think 
so.     We  contemplate  the  future  of 
Irish  Protestant    Episcopacy  in  a 
hopeful  spirit.     We  believe  that  if 
higher    motives     are    unavailing, 
worldly  wisdom  at  least  (of  which 
they  have  no  lack)  will  teach  those 
who  now  seem  disposed  to  pursue 
an  obstructive    policy,   that  they 
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will  consult  their  own  interests  by 
ceasing  to  resist  the  advancing 
tide.  The  anti-Sacerdotal  party,  as 
we  may  call  them  for  lack  of  a 
better  title,  number  amongst  them 
the  great  majority  of  the  laity,  and 
the  preponderance  of  intellect  on 
the  side  of  the  clergy.  We  confi- 
dently expect  in  a  few  years  to  see 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
strengthened  and  consolidated,  and 
doing  good  service  in  Ireland  as  a 
real  opponent  to  the  great  foe  of 
freedom  and  intellectual  progress — 
Ultramontane  Romanism.  And  we 
are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  a 
consideration  of  the  feelings  with 


which'earnest  Irish  Churchmen  now 
regard  disestablishment  and  disen- 
dowment.  They  protested  vehe- 
mently against  the  breaking  of  the 
golden  fetters  which  bound  them  to 
the  State,  and  they  still  continue  at 
times,  in  a  vague  and  general  way, 
to  assert  that  they  were  subjected  to 
a  grievous  wrong  when  they  were 
deprived  of  their  position  as  the 
Church  of  Ireland  by  law  esta- 
blished. Yet  we  believe  that  few 
even  of  the  most  ardent  Church 
defenders  would  now  consent  to 
return  to  their  old  condition  of 
pampered  bondage  for  all  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt. 
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SOCIAL  MACADAMISATION. 


A  REMARKABLE  complaint  is 
constantly  upon  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Mill    and    the    able    and    zealous 
writers  who  take  a  justifiable  pride 
in  calling  themselves  his  disciples. 
They  are  fond  of  dilating  upon  a 
great  evil  which  is  supposed  to  be 
steadily  increasing  in  modern  so- 
ciety, though  happily  they  possess 
the  secret  of  a  thorough  remedy. 
,  The  evil  may  be  briefly  described 
as  the  macadamisation  of  society— 
i  the  grinding  down  of  the  individual 
.in  that  ( social  mill '  of  which  Mr. 
Tennyson  speaks — and  the  conse- 
quent impoverishment    of   human 
nature,  and  decline  in  energyj&nd 
independence  .of  spirit     That  in- 
dictment against  the  present  state  of 
things  has,  as  all  men  know,  been  put 
with  unrivalled  force  and  richness 
of  illustration  in  Mr.  Mill's  treafce 
on"   Liberty.     None    of   his    books 
better  illustrate  one  characteristic 
merit   of  his  writings — the  trans- 
figuration of  a  commonplace  into  a 
profound    maxim    by    its  passage 
through  a  singularly  clear,  compre- 
hensive,  and  cultivated    intellect. 
Some  one  in  a  moment  of  enthu- 
siasm has  called  it  the  gospel  of  the 
nineteenth  century.   The  poor  nine- 
teenth centuryhas  had  a  good  many 
gospels  delivered  to  it  of  a  more  or 
less  questionable  character ;  but  Mr. 
Mill's  essay,  at  least,  so  far  deserves 
the  title  that  nobody  can  rise  from 
its  perusal  without  feeling  that  he 
has  been  in  contact  with  a  powerful 
mind  animated  by  a  generous  en- 
thusiasm.    Mr.   Mill  founds  upon 
his  diagnosis  of  our  disease  an  argu- 
ment for  his  favourite  remedy.  The 
object  of  his  essay,  he  tells  us,  is 
'  to  assert  one  very  simple  principle,' 
which  is,   'that  the  sole  end  for 
which  mankind  are  warranted,  in- 
dividually or  collectively,  in  inter- 
fering with  the  liberty  of  action 
of  any  of  their  number,  is    self- 


protection.'  When  that  new  clause 
has  been  added  to  the  exist- 
ing code  of  morality,  the  pressure 
which  at  present  hampers  the  free 
development  of  the  individual  will 
be  removed  ;  and  we  may  fairly  ex- 
pect that  social  progress  will  be 
placed  on  a  secure  basis,  and  the 
unit  be  improved  as  well  as  the 
mass. 

Some  objections  might  doubtless 
be  suggested  to  Mr.  Mil's  methods 
and  to  his  conclusion.  Let  us, 
however,  assume — what,  in  fact,  we 
believe  to  be  true — that  the  proposed 
rule,  so  far  as  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, gives  approximately  accurate 
results.  Assume,  that  is,  that  the  line 
thus  drawn  by  Mr.  Mill  does,  in  fact, 
pretty  fairly  divide  the  legitimate 
from  the  illegitimate  objects  of 
State  interference.  There  still  re- 
mains a  question  which  deserves 
discussion.  Admitting  that  the 
principle  asserts  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  progress,  it  is  not  so  plain 
that  it  gives  a  sufficient  condition. 
Negatively  it  may  be  correct,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  correct 
positively.  And  perhaps,  too,  we 
may  find  reason  to  think  that  the 
omission  of  this  positive  condition 
implies  a  very  serious  defect  in  the 
doctrines  of  most  of  Mr.  Mill's  sup- 
porters, if  not  in  his  own. 

For,  at  the  first  blush  of  the 
matter,  we  are  struck  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  which  indeed  we  sus- 
pect to  be  more  than  a  fortuitous 
coincidence.  According  to  the 
doctrine  preached  by  many  persons, 
and  by  no  one  more  emphatically 
than  by  Mr.  Mill,  thgrja  .ace.  tygXL 
conspicuous  phenomena  which  lie 
upon  the  very  surface  of  history- 
The  first  is  this  gradual  decline  in 
individual  energy;  the  second  is 
the  steady  and  inevitable  progress 
towards  that  state  of  things  which 
is    generally  summed   up    in    the 
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•word  democracy  The  connection  of 
the  two  ib  obvious.     The  individual 
pecomes_powerle8B  in  proportion  as 
rsociety  becomes  a  dead  level.  When 
3,  nation"  is  reduced  to  a  mass  of 
human  units,  each  with  the  same 
|  education,  the  same  chances  in  life, 
(and  the    same    privileges    as    his 
1  neighbour,  the  tendency  is  for  each 
i  man  to  become  a  mere  <gpitqme  of 
the  qualities  which  find  favour  with 
'•everybody  else*    Tocqueville's  most 
ingenious  book  on  American  demo- 
cracy is  little  more  than  a  set  of  pro- 
longed variations  upon  this  theme. 
With    singular   candour    he    does 
justice  to  the  better  side  of  a  social 
order  with  which  it  is  plain  enough 
that  he  has  little  individual  sym- 
pathy ;  but  in  spite  of  his  fairness  it 
is  equally  plain  that  he  is  throughout 
preoccupied  by  one  dominant  idea. 
Over  and  over  again  he  tells  us,  in 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  that  in 
America — and  America  is  with  him 
merely  an  abstract  expression  for 
^ejrfiry  democratic,  country — greater 
comfort,  greater  mutual  toleration, 
greater  respect,  for  &TSS^Br9 
are  bought  at  the  heavy  price   of 
.a  diminution  of  that  moral,  and 
intellectual    independenpa     which 
flourished    under    an   aristocracy. 
There  are  smaller,  grievances,  but 
less  heroism ;    fewer  %ntnts^and 
_iewer. -great  men.;  instead  or  ofle 
giant  and  ninety-nine  dwarfs  tnere 
areaSiundred  men  of  average  flta- 
.^tre^and,  in  short,  a  kind  of  spiritual 
/  roller  is  passed  over  human  nature, 

I     ^rnahirig  if;  info  foil   tTinngb   f»oi»- 
^3brtable   mediocrity.     Now  if  this 
4)e  approximately  true,  it  seems*  to 
follow  that,  in  proportion  as  Mrv 
Mill's  remedy  has  been  adopted,  tfiff 
^vil  which  it  is  intended  to  cure  has 
increased.    For  the  growth  of  demo- 
cracy has  certainly Jmpliad  hitherto 
the  extension  of  the_gphere  qfimfofl- 
j&n&Lliherjy.    In  jone  important  xe- 
jBg&ct,  this  is  notorious.    The  fiercest 
supporters   of  authority  no  longer 
dare  even  to  mention  the  name  of 
persecution,  and  do  their  best  to 


prove  that  they_can  adopt  the 
principle  of  toleration  as  well  as 
tEeir  neighbours.    But,  moreover, 

"almost  every  one  of  those  great        ^ 

.reforms^  of  which  the  roll-call  is 
frequently  repeated  for  the  encou- 

»  ragement  of  Liberals,  implies  the 
removal  of  some  restriction  upon 

Jbdrridnal  liberty. .  TheaSvantage 
of  free  trade  is  acknowledged  in 
England  as  clearly  as  the  advan- 
tage of  free  thought.  Government 
no  longer  seeks  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages  or  of  interest;  sumptuary 
laws  have  long  ago  become  obsolete ; 
the  last  burdens  imposed  upon  Dis- 
senters have  been  removed;  and, 
in  short,  the  tendency  has  been 
to  retrace  Government  more  and 
more  to  the  functions  of  a  mere 
police.  If,  of  late  years,  there  has 
been  a  certain  reaction,  and  a  desire, 
for  example,  to  impose  legislative 
restrictions  upon  drunkenness,  the 
change  has  only  affected  a  very 
limited  area;  and  it  cannot  be 
seriously  supposed  that  the  Maine 
Liquor  Law,  however  wicked  it  may 
be,  has  hitherto  profoundly  modified 
the  national  character  even  of  the 
New  England  States.  Even  allow- 
ing for  that  bete  noire  of  Mr.  Mill's 
school,  the  modern  Yankee  is  far 
less  controlled  by  legislation  than 
in  the  good  old  times  of  the  Puritan 
theocracy.  So  far,  then,  as  the 
action  of  Government  is  concerned, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  evil  has 
inched  in  proportion  to  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  remedy.  It  is  most 
conspicuous  in  that  country  where 
the  activity  of  Government  is  at 
its  lowest  ebb.  The  American,  til} 
the  recent  war,  scarcely  knew  that  ha 

»  had  a  Government.  The  party  op- 
posed to  centralisation  was  in  com- 
mand of  affairs,  and  did  their  best) 
to  mould  things  on  their  own  models 
And  yet  the  American  is  the  typical 
example  of  that  suppression  of  in- 
dividual character  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  lament,  as  it  is  the 
typical  example  of  the  Working  oA^^** 
the  remedy.  If  small-pox  had  spre^J 
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the  more,  the  more  popular  vaccina-  does  not  follow  that  the  customs 
tion  became,  Dr.  Jenner  would  hardly  are  the  cause  which  has  produced 
have  been  revered  as  a  benefactor  of    the  stagnation. 


in    a 


mankind.  If  Tocqueville  did  not 
originate  a  theory  which,  indeed,  has 
been  expressed  by  many  thinkers, 
he  is  certainly  its  greatest  ex- 
pounder, and  the  theory  was  forced 
upon  his  mind  by  observing  the  very 
country  in  which  the  supposed  re- 
medy was  most  unequivocally  adopt- 
ed. Though  Tocqueville  explained 
the  paradox  to  himself  by  reasons 
which  we  cannot  here  consider,  the 
fact  is  certainly  significant.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  a  curious  inversion, 
the  example  of  China,  which  used 

to  be  flung  in  the  faces  of  all  Chris-  jmffocating  atmosphere,.  It  is  the 
tian  apologists  by  the  eighteenth  cen-  4magina»tive  influen  ce  whifth  fa  Ten^y 
tury  Deists,  is  in  these  days  quoted  so  potent.  A  man  becomes  small 
as  an  awful  warning.  We  confess  because  he  feels  his  own  insigni- 
that  we  are  scarcely  impressed  by  v  ficance  in  the  presence  of  vast 
it  tvery  deeply  in  either  case,  and*  masses  of  his  equals.  He  is  ener- 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  very  vated,  though  not  restrained  by 
much  doubt  whether  either  the  old  visible  and  tangible  fetters.  A  child 
or  the  new  free-thinkers  are  suffi-  *  might  possibly  develop  into  a 
ciently  well  acquainted  with  China  to  strong  man,  though  he  was  always 
assign  with  any  precision  tbe  causes  confined  within  immovable  barriers; 
of  its  social  and  religious  condition*.  -  but  if  the  air  which  he  breathed 
The  stagnation  of  the  Chinese  is  :*  was  vitiated  from  his  earliest  days, 
due,  in  Mr.  Mill's  opinion,  to  their-   he  would  be  a  weakling,  though  he 


To  return,  however,  to  the  case 
of  America  and  Europe,  it  may  be 
urged  that  Mr.  Mill's  principle 
would  forbid,  not  merely  the  appli- 
cation of  physical  force,  but  also 
the  application  of  the  more  effectual 
though  less  palpable  force  of  moral 
disapproval.  If  law  has  been  lax 
in  America,  public  opinion  has  been 
stringent.  Menf  it  may  bft  Efr»d, 
are  dwarfed  in  a  democracy,  not 
because  original  persons  are  locked 
up  or  knocked  on  the  head,  but 
because  they  are    confined 


having  been  provided  with  '  a  par- 
ticularly good  set  of  customs '  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  having  in- 
geniously drilled  all  the  population 
to  observe  them,  ever  since.  It 
may  be  so,  or  it  may  not ;  for  surely 
the  causes  of  the  exceptional  phe- 
nomenon called  progress  are  far  too 
little  understood  to  justify  any  man, 
however  able,  in  dogmatising  about 
the  philosophy  of  this  particular 
history.  Many  other  nations  have 
been  equally  stationary  without 
good  customs  or  regular  drill ;  and 
the  utmost  we  can  say  is  that,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  good 
customs  have  not  turned  out  to  be 
so  good  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. If  the  statement  is  in  any 
uegree  true,  are  we  not  taking  the 
cause  for  the  consequence?  A 
btationary  nation  must  of  course 
nave  stationary  customs ;   but    it 


was  as  free  as  the  poet's  (  fishes 
that  tipple  in  the  deep,'  or  the  *  en- 
larged winds  that  curl  the  flood.' 
It  is  not  the  stone  walls  of  custom 
that  make  the  prison,  but  the  want 
of  internal  energy.  The  truth  of 
this  can  hardly  be  denied.  If  the 
two  modes  of  compulsion  could  be 
separated,  it  is  probable  that  the 
severest  laws  that  were  ever  enacted 
would  do  less  to  diminish  the  vital 
energy  of  a  race  than  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  public  opinion  which 
systematically  discouraged  any  de- 
viation from  the  accepted  type. 
But,  then,  this  reflection  seema  to 
make  the  case  more  hopeless  than 
before.  For,  in  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Mill  has  told  us  with  the  utmost 
emphasis,  and  most  theorists  are 
now  inclined  to  admit,  that  the 
progress  of  democracy  is  as.linmdtr 
able  as  the  force    of  gravitation* 
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We  are  bidden  to  abandon  any  hopes 
of  stemming  it  as  utterly  chimerical. 
As  well  attempt  to  stop  the  tides 
of  -the  Atlantic,  or  catch  Niagara 
in  a  sieve.  But  the  progress  of 
democracy  means,  as  we  are  also 
told,  the  production  of  the  very 
state  of  things  aa  ujifaynnrflhlfl  as 
possible  to  the  development  gLindi- 
vidual  energy.  Hake  all  men  equal, 
so*  far  as  laws  can  make  them 
equal,  and  what  does  that  mean 
but  that  each  unit  is  to  be  rendered 
hopelessly  feeble  in  presence  of  an 
overwhelming  majority?  Could 
one  man  retain  any  independence 
of  thought  when  he  begins  to  realise 
the  fact  that  there  are  thirty 
millions  of  people  each  with  as  good 
a,  right  to  form  an  opinion  as  him- 
self, and  as  good  a  chance  of  en- 
forcing it  ?  We  would  not  dis- 
parage the  power  of  philosophic 
teaching,  and  yet  we  find  it  hard  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
natural  tendencies  of  men,  in  the 
state  in  which  the  philosophers 
would  place  them,  would  be  too 
powerful  for  the  excellent  moral 
aphorisms  which  the  philosophers 
desire  to  impress  upon  them.  Cur- 
Tent  opinions  are  the  product  of 
the  social  order  far  more  than  of 
any  abstract  theories.  Place  all 
mankind  on  a  dead  level,  and  a 
crushing  public  opinion  will  be 
generated  as  spontaneously  as 
electric  action  will  be  set  up  when 
you  form  a  galvanic  battery.  Preach 
the  doctrine  of  supremacy  of 
numbers  by  the  practical  political 
arrangement,  and  it  will  require 
more  than  human  eloquence  to  in- 
duce men  tcLact  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the_  independence  of  the  in.dir 
cyiduaL  Some  more  vigorous  stijaiL- 
.  lant  is  required  than  a  mere  warning 
of  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
jSQcial  condition, . 

.  And  not  only  is  the  prospect 
discouraging  from  this  point  of 
-view,  but  the  particular  ^ha^g*** 
-which  are  most  in  fiwronr  with  the 
Radical    school    have    a    palpable 


tendency  to  intensify  the.  process. 
Take  for  example  the  various  pro- 
posals for  the  emancipation  of 
women.  Whether  these  proposals 
are  right  or  wrong  is  a  question 
we  need  not  discuss ;  but  nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that,  right  or 
wrong,  they  would  increase  the 
monotony  of  society.  At  present, 
whatever  the  evils  which  accom- 
pany the  subjection  of  women,  there 
are  at  least  two  distinct  public 
opinions.  Women  think  differently 
from  men  upon  politics  and  religion; 
they  have  a  widely  different  moral 
standard;  and  in  short  from  their 
infancy  they  are  encouraged  to 
form  themselves  on  a  different 
model,  and  are  subjected  to  different 
principles  of  action.  Now,  if  the 
divisions  are  suddenly  removed,  it 
may  be  that  men's  morals  would 
be  purified  and  women's  intellectual 
standard  raised ;  but  it  is  also  clear 
that  a  single  code  would  prevail 
while  formerly  there  were  two.  If 
women  are!  indeed  such  slaves  as 
Mr.  Mill  holds  them  to  be,  the 
change  would,  doubtless,  be  bene- 
ficial, for  nobody  would  propose  to 
maintain  slavery  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  servile  as  well  as  a  free 
type  of  humanity.  Still  the  change, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  carried  out, 
would  be  a  change  distinctly  in  the 
direction  of  uniformity.  Mr.  Mill 
attributes  great  importance  to  the 
action  and  reaction  between  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  modern  Europe ;  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Englishman, 
the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin  races, 
have  each  taken  a  share  in  our 
progressive  improvement,  and  each 
has  been  the  better  for  the  stimulus 
provided  by  the  competition.  Surely 
the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  mas- 
culine and  feminine  types  of 
character  has  been  at  least  equally 
marked ;  and  Englishmen,  for  ex- 
ample, have  learnt  from  English- 
women as  much  as  they  have  learnt 
from  Frenchmen  or  Germans. 
Extinguish  this  difference,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  us  all,  men  and  women, 
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■^  ^4L*:v  ji-Aj^witr*  himself  declares  with  undeniable 
%*  -  .v  ..*  "c  -^  ^  force  that  *  all  the  political  changes 
•;v  A*.*  ->;  '_■•!  *w*  of  the  age  promote  it  (t.  e.  a 
w  -iau  :j  ^  ^eueral  assimilatioii),  since  they  all 
^  •  ^  »*c  ^«  -,C; .  tend  to  raise  the  low  and  lower  the 
.  -^.^         -v-  rt>c     aiich;*  and  after  eloquently  expa- 

uaiuiir  upon  this,  he  declares  that 
•the  combination  otall  these  causes/ 
^amvly>  the    political,  and  ^social 

vV ;iagY3&tending  inwards  ftf>Tnnr*ra^y, 

%  :o.ruis  so  sjreat  a  mass  ofinfluences 

*:.">;  lie    tO    ify|i*rUTin1ity    *K^    ft_is 

acw  easy  to  see  haw*  it  qjuistandhs 

^vutid.*     We  may  assume  then,  as 

a  :ru:ii  admitted  bv   the    greatest 

-♦i.xieru   advocate  of  the   abolition 

^J  ill  privileges*  that  the  more  thev 

v«*     Are   aooiished*   the  greater    is    the 

«.y^.r      t^dencv  to  die  evil  which  he  de- 

.  •  >   "«       ^r^outjs   and   without    iioinfi:   into 

*    v-<a.     '\..s.'.,Ar    ietail    we     may     proct^i 

^    .  -  ^  *      *o    aether    remark.      Mr.    ALZ*> 

v     ix.;ts  *•*£  ^e    :iave  said*  reirvi 

*  — ^     .us-   ^xvi.acii*  ^ttrnLLU  *v.;iTvjyg  *y;::':i 

•>*     i».!.c*t    _»f    ^terrsi>rv    -?-■—»?***»    the 

■     -    .»       V*»      ^l1 -jcaie    "L«"Mi     :hnnir*s    is 


:    >  4 


-*-  -» 


l.  -A 


^r.*^*-    "'sfiCir*^   "~:a>     *^'»Wer      1 

>      "!.*   "»e    *^.-  '   "\z'r'ri.  -  ^ixit-   t 
...        r    .^i .;-*»■  n.      •*?•-;* -lis-     ~«"? 
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that  which  has   before    presented 
itself.       We   have    been   hitherto 
arguing  that  the  tendency  to  an 
increased  pressure  of  public  opinion 
is  inevitable ;  but  we  have  not  de- 
nied that  the  increased  pressure  is 
unfavourable    to    independence   of 
character.    But  this  point  does  not 
now  seem  to  be  quite  so  clear  as 
before.     We  are  to  be  permitted,  it 
seems,   to  hate  a  man  for  being 
cruel ;  but  we  are  only  to  pity  him 
for  being  lazy.     The  two  qualities 
are,  as  a  rule,  so  inextricably  blend- 
ed, that  it  will  be  rather  difficult  to 
make     the     distinction.      Cruelty 
implies  indifference  to  the  feelings 
of  our  neighbours,  and  indifference 
is  mostly  indolence  transmuted.  We 
must  again  confine  ourselves  to  pity- 
ing a  man,  to  use  another  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Mill's,  if  he  is  in  the 
practice   of  getting  drunk  in  his 
private    apartment;    but  we  may 
hate    him  if  he  is  a  soldier    and 
gets  drunk  upon  duty.     How  are 
we  to  draw  the  line?     How  can  we 
hate  a  particular  manifestation  of  a 
bad    quality    without    hating    the 
quality  in  which  it  is  rooted  P     In 
matters  of  ^legislation  it  is  com- 
paratively, easy Jospj "which  actions 
hurt  only  the  actor,    and  which 
hurt  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  But  m  purely  moral  ques- 
tions the  distinction  becomes  eva- 
nescent.    The  very  same  qualities 
which  make  a  man  useless  to  him- 
pelf  inevitably  make  him  noxious  to 
others;  the  external  circumstances 
make  the  difference,  and  not  the 
character.     Acts  may  be  philoso- 
phically divided  into  self-regarding 
and  not  self-regarding ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction is  no  longer  the  same  when 
it  is  applied  to  internal  qualities. 
The  same  propensities  become  in 
turn  one  and  the  other.      A  man 
may  commit  a  breach  of  duty  be- 
cause he  is  cruel  or  because  he  is 
lazy.      The  soldier  gets  drunk  on 
his  post,  not  because  he  values  his 
duty  less,  but  because  he  values  his 
jgin  more.      The    classification  by 


which  we  are  to  distribute  our 
neighbours  becomes  hopelessly 
faulty  and  ceases  to  correspond  to 
any  moral  instinct.  We  confine 
our  feelings  to  pity,  in  one  case, 
merely  because  a  man's  evil  pro- 
pensities have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  themselves;  at 
another  we  raise  them  to  hatred 
because  circumstances  have  made 
them  inconvenient  to  ourselves.  Our 
moral  judgments  are  expected  to 
rest  upon  the  accidental  rather  than 
the  essential  qualities.  And  even  if 
this  difficulty  can  be  evaded  a 
greater  one  remains  behind.  Is 
such  an  abstinence  from  moral 
judgment  really  favourable  to  vigour 
of  character?  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  distaste  to  laziness 
or  private  drunkenness  should  ma- 
terially decline  in  a  given  nation ; 
that  instead  of  denouncing  those 
vices  we  should  pity  them,  and  at 
most  avoid  their  victim.  Would  such 
a  decline  in  public  opinion  be  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable  to  vigour 
of  character?  If  one  were  to  select 
any  symptom  of  decay  in  a  nation 
or  a  class,  it  would  be  precisely 
such  a    relaxation    in    the    moral 

standard.      When    an aristocracy) 

ceases  to  take  an  elevate?  view  of! 
its  functions ;  when  it  declines  to* 
condemn  with  any  severity  those  of| 
its  members  who  think  public  affairs/ 
a  bore,  and  prefer  to  spend  their 
time  in  self-indulgence,  the  aristo-; 
cracy  is  practically  pronouncing 
itself  unfit  for  its  position,  and  is 
on  the  high  road  to  be  swept  out  of 
existence  as  a  nuisance.  A  good 
many  rich  Englishmen  consider  that 
they  are  playing  a  worthy  part  in 
life  when  they  devote  their  whole 
energy  to  acquiring  the  art  of 
pigeon-shooting  and  breeding  race- 
horses. To  put  down  such  amuse- 
ments by  law  would  be  tyrannical 
and  foolish,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  legal  interference  would  not 
diminish  the  amount  of  profligate 
idleness,  but  only  change  its  direc- 
tion.    But  then,  would  a  national 
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regeneration  be  forwarded  if  we  all 
resigned  ourselves  to  regard    the 
squandering  of  time,  talents,  and 
energy  with  mere  pity  instead  of 
active  disgust  ?     The  code  of  mo- 
rality may  be  unduly  stern  in  regard 
to  such  delinquencies  as  at  present 
it  is  probably  unduly  lax ;  but  this 
may  surely  be  said,  that  any  class 
will  be  in  a  faeajthy  state  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  its  belief 
that  a  man  owes   to  society  not 
merely    abstinence    from    positive 
evil-doing,  but.  a  vigorous  dedica-. 
tion   of   his  abilities-  to  purposes^ 
directly  or  indirectly  conducive  to 
the  public  good.    Nor  is  it  to  be 
expected    that    such    a    strenuous 
sense  of  duty  can  really  be  main- 
tained at  a  high  pitch  without  gene- 
rating a  very  decided  judgment  of 
our    neighbour's    shortcomings  as 
well  as  our  own.      If  people  felt 
that  it  was  absolutely  disgraceful  to 
fritter  away  time  and  talents  upon 
trifles,  energetic  characters  would 
no  longer  be  in  danger  of  becoming, 
as  Mr.  Mill  thinks  that  they  are 
becoming,  merely  traditional.     The 
ideal  might  be  narrow,  but  it  would 
not  be  feeble.     A  strong  sense  of 
responsibility  is  surely  a  sentiment 
to  be  encouraged ;  and  a  sense  that 
other  people  should  be  doing  their 
duty  spirngs  from  the  same  root  as 
the  sense  that  you  should  be  doing 
your  own.     That  sentiment  which 
corresponds  in  ordinary  affairs  to  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  an  army,  is  the 
most  efficient  stimulus  to  an  ener- 
getic life;  and  certainly  it  would 
not    be    encouraged    by   lowering 
in  any  degree  the  intensity  of  the 
general  reprobation  for  indolence 
and  indifference. 

One  more  reflection  may  be  added 
which  bears  upon  this  part  of  the 
question.  In  former  times  the  re- 
ligious beliefs  of  mankind  afforded 
the  strongest  motives  to  energetic 
and  original  lives.  St.  Simeon 
Stylites,  for  example,  was  one  of 
those  eccentric  persons  whom  we 
should  now  agree  to  call  mad  ;  and 


it  is  likely  enough  that,  had  he  lived 
in  modern  times,  his  friends  would 
have  shut  him  up  in  a  private  asylum 
instead  of  falling  down  to  worship. 
But   he  would    have  wanted  the 
necessary  motive  for  his  activity. 
He  retired  to  his  pillar  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  Devil.  In  one  shape 
or  other  the  horrors  and  the  hopes 
connected  with  the  unseen  world 
have  plainly  been  at  the  bottom  of 
many  of  the  most  heroic  or,  if  we 
please  to  call  them   so,  the  most 
lunatic,  but  at  any  rate  of  the  least 
common-place,  lives  that  have  ever 
been    led.      Now    the    school   of 
extreme  Radicals  anticipates,  if  not 
the  complete   eradication  of  such 
beliefs  as   simply  superstitions,  at 
least  their  gradual  extermination. 
The  Devil  will  not  have  substance 
enough  to  frighten  a  single  hermit; 
heaven  and  hell  will  sink  into  in- 
significance compared  with  a  place 
in  the  post-office  or  the  county  gaol. 
We  do  not  ask  whether  these  anti- 
cipations be  well  founded ;  but  they 
are  the  anticipations  of  most  of  Mr. 
Milrsdisciples.   They  must  therefore 
face  the  question,  What  substitute  is 
to  be  provided  for  these  supernatural 
influences  ?     What  are   we  to  do 
when  deprived  of  the  ancient  conso- 
lations of  our  religion  ?     The  only 
answer  that  has  been  or  apparently 
can  be  given  is,  that  we  must  rely 
more  in  some  shape  or  other  upon 
the  influence  of  human  approbation 
and  disapprobation.     We  must  find 
heaven  in  general  applause  and  hell 
in   general  hatred.      That    is  the 
doctrine  accepted  by  the  Positivists, 
with  this  proviso,  indeed,  that  the 
force  of  public  opinion  is  in  their 
opinion  to  be  directed  by  the  priest- 
hood and  not  by  the  average  run  of 
mankind.     The  Positivist  doctrine 
is  generally  thought  to  imply  an 
intolerable  despotism,  which  we  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  deny.   But 
despotic  or  not,  the  theory  is  at 
least  so  far  consequent,  that  having 
removed  from  the  world  one  great 
motive   of   action,  it    proposes  to 
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replace  it  by  strengthening  instead 
of  weakening  the  remaining  motives. 
An  habitual  drunkard  was  formerly 
told  that  he  would  go  to  hell,  if  he 
didn't  mend  his  ways ;  and  if  he 
believed  in  hell,  he  had  an  undeniable 
reason  for  reform.  Now  he  is  to  be 
told  that  hell  is  a  fiction,  and  that 
the  rest  of  mankind  will  think  it 
their  duty  not  to  be  too  hard  upon 
him  for  a  taste  which  only  injures 
himself.  Why  should  he  not  con- 
tinue  to  drink  ?  The  self-regarding 
virtues  are  just  as  important  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind  at  large  as  the 
social  virtues ;  general  indolence 
would  do  as  much  mischief  as  a 
general  brutality ;  but  how  is  the 
standard  to  be  maintained,  or,  as 
one  would  suppose  desirable,  to  be 
raised  when  the  supernatural  sanc- 
tion is  abolished  and  the  human 
sanction  diminished  in  intensity  ? 
Even  if  it  were  true,  which  surely 
cannot  be  said  with  any  plausibility, 
that  public  opinion  was  as  often 
wrong  as  right  in  such  matters,  and 
that  we  have  no  business  to  assume 
that  indolence  or  extravagance  are 
not  virtuous,  it  is  still  probable  that 
the  more  energetic  type  of  character 
would  probably  be  generated  by  an 
imperfect  system  of  morality  vigo- 
rously enforced,  than  by  a  generally 
relaxed  state  of  sentiment.  In 
short,  if,  as  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
the  great  oracle  of  this  school,  says, 
'energy  is  the  first  and  single 
motive  of  man/  we  should  be 
anxious  for  that  very  reason  not  to 
extend  unduly  the  sphere  within 
which  a  man  is  to  be  independent 
of  the  criticism  as  well  as  of  the 
forcible  interference  of  his  kind. 
Humboldt  himself  remarks  on  the 
greater  energy  of  character  dis- 
played by  the  classical  nations,  to 
whom  this  notion  of  restricting 
the  action  of  the  State  upon  the  in- 
dividual was  altogether  unknown. 
He  gives  reasons  to  show  that  this 
rather  confirms  his  theory  than 
conflicts  with  it.  He  may  be  right ; 
bat,  at  least,  the  case  shows  that  the 


richest  and  most  heroic  type  of 
character  may  be  produced  where 
the  action  of  public  opinion  is  far 
more  intense  than  it  now  is. 

Indeed,  the  hope  that  people  are 
to  be  rendered  more  vigorous  by 
simply  removing  restrictions,  seems 
to  be  as  fallacious  as  the  hope  that 
a  bush  planted  in  an  open  field 
would  naturally  develop  into  a 
forest  tree.  It  is  the  .intrinsic  force 
which  requires  strengthening,  and 
it  may  even  happen  in  some  cases 
that  force  will  produce  all  the  more 
effect  for  not  being  allowed  to 
scatter  itself.  Mr.  Mill,  for  example, 
speaks  of  Calvinism  as  a  system 
which  tends  to  crush  out  certain 
human  faculties,  and  thus  to  pro- 
duce a  'pinched  and  hidebound 
type  of  human  character.'  It  would 
be  better,  he  thinks,  to  be  a  John 
Knox  than  an  Alcibiades,  but  it 
would  be  better  to  be  a  Pericles 
than  either.  If  Knox  was  narrow- 
minded,  he  certainly  was  not  weak. 
If  in  a  theological  sense  Calvinism 
implies  the  renunciation  of  selfwill, 
it  is  also  true  that  the  Deity  to  whom 
the  sacrifice  is  offered  up  is  in 
some  degree  the  reflection  of  the 
Calvinist  himself.  He  there- 
fore differs  from  other  men  by 
following  certain  inetincts  of  his 
own  all  the  more  implicitly  be- 
cause he  persuades  himself  that  they 
are  divine.  Without  attempting 
to  decide  upon  the  relative  merits 
of  Knox  and  Pericles,  there  is  at 
least  one  broad  fact  which  deserves 
notice.  The  civilisation  which  cul- 
minated in  the  production  of  such 
men  as  Pericles  was  admirable,  but 
was  conspicuously  unable  to  main- 
tain itself.  The  glories  of  Athens 
lasted  for  scarcely  more  than  a 
generation  or  two.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nations  which  illustrate 
what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  the  '  He- 
braising'  as  opposed  to  the  (Hel- 
lenising'  tendencies,  have  been, 
whatever  their  faults,  the  toughest 
and  most  indomitable  of  races. 
They  are  conspicuous  for  that  in- 
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tense  vitality  which  is  supposed  to 
be  in  danger  under  the  enervating 
influences  of  modern  society,  and 
have  given  birth  to  many  of  the  very 
sturdiest  and  most  energetic  of  hu- 
man beings.  That  their  develop- 
ment is  one-sided  is  indeed  true, 
and  the  only  question  which  we 
should  be  disposed  to  ask  is,  whe- 
ther we  are  to  blame  them  because 
they  have  a  very  strong  sense  of 
duty  for  themselves  and  others,  or 
because  that  sense  happens  to  be  a 
misguided  one,  The  answer  to  this 
question  would  take  us  into  the 
heart  of  the  problem  suggested  by 
Mr.  Mill's  theory. 

Before  attempting,  however,  to 
suggest  any  answer,  there  is  a  pre- 
liminary point  on  which  something 
must  be  said.  The  mode  in  which 
Mr.  Mill  and  other  writers  occasion- 
ally speak  might  lead  us  to  suppose 
that,  in  their  opinion,  variety  of 
character  was  a  good  thing  abso- 
lutely. It  is  pretty  plain,  however, 
that  this  is  not  a  tenable  proposi- 
tion. The^pxogressof  society  im- 
plies the  dying  out  of  old  brutal 
types  as  well  as  the  formation  of 
new  ones  better  suited  to  the  reign 
of  toleration  and  reason.  The  sooner 
we  get  rid  of  the  type  in  which  sur- 
vives the  inert  stupidity  of  the 
savage,  or  his  brutal  instincts  of 
lust  and  murder,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  mankind  in  general.  A  na- 
tion in  which  everybody  was  sober 
would  be  a  happier,  better,  and 
more  progressive,  though  a  less  di- 
versified nation,  than  one  of  which 
half  the  members  were  sober  and 
the  other  half  habitual  drunkards.  It 
is  most  desirable,  again,  that  every- 
body should  agree  that  the  earth 
goes  round  the  sun,  that  the  laws 
of  motion  are  true,  that  the  primary 
doctrines  of  morality  are  binding, 
than  that  we  should  have  relics  of 
every  exploded  form  of  error  and 
superstition,  picturesque  as  the  lat- 
ter condition  of  things  might  be. 
According  to  some  theorists,  the 
secret  of  all  beauty  may  be  defined 


in  the  words  multiplicity  in  unity. 
No  great  art  is  ever  produced  ex- 
cept where  there  is  a  well-establish- 
ed school ;  that  is,  where  men  are 
practically  agreed  upon  certain 
main  principles,  though  there  is 
infinite  scope  for  individual  taste  in 
varying  their  application.  Archi- 
tecture, for  example,  flourishes 
when  all  men  prefer  the  classical 
or  all  prefer  the  mediaeval  style- 
not  when  people  are  vaguely  oscil- 
lating from  one  to  the  other,  and 
each  man  adopts  that  particular 
fashion  which  seems  good  in  his 
own  eyes.  Nay,  it  t\  ould  even  be 
better  that  everybody  should  be 
agreed  about  religion,  if  only  they 
could  agree  upon  the  right  one,  than 
that  all  manner  of  shadowy  phantoms 
of  dead  creeds  should  still  be  stalking 
abroad.  That  a  variety  of  opinions 
on  such  subjects  is  desirable  under 
certain  conditions  is  indeed  true; 
but  it  is  just  because  we  do  not  look 
forward  to  the  variety  as  being  a 
final  and  ideal  state  of  things,  but 
regard  the  conflict  of  opinions  as 
the  indispensable  preparatory  stage 
for  reaching  a  unity  resting  on  firm 
foundations,  instead  of  on  mere  arbi- 
trary assumption.  Whensver  the 
millennium  comes  we  shall  all  be 
agreed  on  an  infinite  variety  of 
matters  about  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent all  at  loggerheads.  The  final 
discovery  of  truth  is  surely  to  be 
desired  in  all  speculation,  and  yet 
it  would  seem  that  every  step  to- 
wards agreement  is  a  step  towards 
degradation.  Surely  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  blunder  than  to  mis- 
take the  means  for  the  end,  to  look 
forward  to  a  perpetual  state  of 
revolution  and  fermentation,  and,  in 
short,  to  celebrate  the  apotheosis  ot 
anarchy.  The  confusion  of  ideas 
which  this  seems  to  imply  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  theo- 
logical controversy.  The  argument 
between  Papists  and  Protestants 
presented  itself  as  a  conflict  between 
reason  and  authority.  It  should 
really  be  expressed  as    a  conflict 
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between  the  authority  of  reason 
and  the  authority  of  arbitrary  force. 
For  want  of  that  conception  the 
Protestant  writers  generally  set  up 
in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Papal 
infallibility  the  equally  preposterous 
theory  of  individual  infallibility. 
They  explicitly  maintained  that  not 
only  was  every  ignorant  artisan 
capable  of  knowing  enough  for  his 
own  salvation — which  was  a  sound 
doctrine  enough — but  that  he  was 
capable  of  judging  satisfactorily 
upon  the  intricate  and  taugled  mass 
of  argument  propounded  by  rival 
theologians.  They  should  have  ad- 
mitted that  man  was  liable  to  error, 
and  added  that  error  was  neither 
criminal  nor  always  injurious ;  but 
they 'should  have  added  that  the 
only  authority  entitled  to  respect, 
and  which  men  were  in  fact  bound 
to  respect,  was  the  authority  natu- 
rally due  to  the  agreement  of  can- 
did, systematic,  and  able  enquirers. 
The  doctrine  which  says  that 
variety  of  opinion  is  per  $e  and 
in  the  ultimate  resort  a  desi- 
rable state  of  things,  is  precisely 
analogous  to  the  doctrine  which 
made  every  man  his  own  pope. 
Respect  for  the  judgment  of  genuine 
experts  is  as  necessary  a  condition 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  as  respect 
for  every  opinion  sincerely  defended 
by  individuals.  Anarchy,  in  short, 
may  be  a  necessary  stage  through 
which  opinions  must  pass  ;  but  it  is 
absurd  to  regard  it  as  the  final  stage 
in  which  we  are  ultimately  to  rest 
content.  The  strongest  justification 
of  freedom  of  enquiry  is  precisely 
that  it  is  the  only  safe  road  to  ulti- 
mate unity. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  these  simple 
truths,  the  general  nature  of  the 
solution  of  our  difficulties  would 
seem  to  be  obvious.  Variety  is  a 
desirable  thing  within  certain  limits, 
and  so  is  energy  of  character ;  and 
we  must  seek  for  each  so  far  as  it 
is  compatible  with  the  other.  Thus, 
to  begin  with,  it  is  plain  in  what 
direction  we  must  seek  for  variety. 


We  must  desire  not  chaos,  but 
order;  we  must  look  to  a  more 
perfect  organisation — if  we  may  use 
what  has  become  almost  a  cant  ex- 
pression— instead  of  what  some 
people  seem  to  desire,  a  pulverisa- 
tion of  society.  The  most  obvious 
fact  about  social  progress — a  word 
which  is  often  used  vaguely  enough 
— is,  that  it  implies  a  constant '  diffe- 
rentiation,' of  which  Adam  Smith's- 
division  of  labour  is  a  particular 
case.  That  necessarily  implies, 
again  that  every  one  of  us  is  con- 
stantly becoming  in  a  thousand 
different  ways  more  dependent  upon 
his  neighbours.  In  the  stone  period 
a  man  could  make  his  own  weapons^ 
find  and  cook  his  own  food,  build  his- 
own  house,  and  act  as  his  own  king,, 
priest,  doctor,  and  policeman.  Now 
he  cannot  stir  a  step  without  de- 
pending upon  the  co-operation  of 
all  manner  of  people  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  and  upon  the  results 
of  the  labour  of  innumerable  past 
generations.  What  is  true  in  prac- 
tical affairs  is  equally  true  in  intel- 
lectual processes.  A  man  can  no 
more  make  his  own  theories  than 
he  can  make  his  own  steam-engine 
and  his  own  railway.  Anyone  who 
should  imitate  Bacon's  example,  and 
take  all  knowledge  for  his  province, 
would  be  fit  only  for  constructing- 
theories  of  the  universe  in  a  mad- 
house, an  employment  which,  if  we 
may  judge  from  many  specimens  of 
the  art  which  we  have  seen,  enjoys. 
a  very  Wide  popularity. 

These  are  commonplaces;  but 
the  obvious  inferences  seem  to  be 
neglected:  for  they  show  the  neces- 
sity of  the  phenomena  of  which 
people  complain  as  eradicable 
evils.  It  is  pretty  plain,  for  ex- 
ample, that  as  men  depend  more 
upon  each  other,  their  opinion  of 
each  other  will  possess  more  impor- 
tance. We  are  daily  made  more 
sensible  that  the  effects  of  extrava- 
gance, self-indulgence,  and  inca- 
pacity are  propagated  with  amazing- 
rapidity  from    every  part  of  the 
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social  sphere  to  every  other.     Is  it 
not  inevitable  that  we  should  con- 
demn them  more  vigorously  ?    The 
more    distinctly    and    vividly    we 
realise  the  truth  of  our  intimate 
mutual  dependence,  the  keener  the 
interest  we  must  take  in  the  cha- 
racter of  our  neighbours.     If  it  is 
accepted  as  a  right  and  good  thing 
that  the  whole  nation  should  sym- 
pathise with  the  sufferings  of  any 
particular  class,  we  must  also  ac- 
cept the  inevitable  corollary  that  it 
should  condemn  the  bad  habits — 
the  imprudence,  indolence,  or  igno- 
rance— by  which  those  sufferings 
are  produced.     The  diffusion  of  a 
stronger    sense     of    responsibility 
thronghout  every  member  of  the 
body  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
a  clearer  perception  that  we  are  in 
fact  members  of  one  body.     And 
here  again  we  come  across  another 
popular  platitude,  which  seems  fre- 
quently to  imply  a  misinterpretation 
of  a  sound  doctrine.    Centralisation 
is  a  name  which  is  supposed  to  con- 
demn any  measure  to  which  it  can 
be  applied.     Now,  if  by  centralisa- 
tion is  meant  that  all  responsibility 
is  taken  off  subordinates  in  order  to 
be  placed  upon  superior  officials,  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  evil.     It  is 
an  absurd  and  demoralising  system 
when  every  schoolmaster  in  France 
is  made  a  mere  puppet  of  which  the 
strings  are  pulled  from  Paris.     It 
is  just  as  absurd  as  if  a  general 
should  encroach  upon  the  functions 
of  the  colonels,  captains,  and  ser- 
geants;   but  then  it  would  bo  an 
equally  great  mistake  to  reform  such 
a  system  by  making  the  subaltern 
officers  entirely  independent  of  the 
general.    It  is  upon  a  proper  distri- 
bution  of   responsibility  that   the 
good  working  of  any  system  of  social 
machinery  depends.    And,  if  that  be 
secured,  centralisation  in  a    good 
sense  is  a  necessary  condition  of  an 
ideally  perfect  social  organisation.  It 
means  simply  that  the  amount  of 
friction  and  absolute  antagonism  in 
the  working  of  the  social  machinery 


is  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  and  that, 
as  a  consequence,  the  whole  na- 
tural forces  can  be  called  out,  and 
applied  to  the  greatest  possible 
effect.  The  .  assumption  by  the 
higher  officers  of  the  responsibility 
which  should  belong  to  the  lower 
is  just  as  fatal  as  a  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  different 
component  parts  of  the  system.  It 
is  important,  too,  that  the  common 
action  should  rest  as  much,  as  pos- 
sible upon  intelligent  and  voluntary 
co-operation,  and  not  upon  brute 
force :  but  if  those  objects  are  se- 
cured, the  cry  against  centralisation 
implies  a  misapprehension  of  the 
real  conditions  of  efficiency.  We 
require,  therefore,  so  much  diversity 
as  is  compatible  with,  and  indeed  ne- 
cessary to,  harmony,  but  no  more. 
Our  army  should  be  fit  for  every 
possible  function,  bat  should  not  be 
degraded  into  a  mob  in  the  hopes  of 
saving  it  from  being  a  mere  ma- 
chine. 

And,  indeed,  to.  come  more  i 
closely  to  the  facts,  it  seems  plain 
that  the  effort  to  obtain  individual 
variety  by  a  disregard  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  apt  to  be  completely  futile. 
Our  English  system  of  letting  every- 
body go  his  own  way  without  regard 
to  what  his  neighbours  are  doing, 
is  apt,  so  far  from  securing  diver- 
sity, to  end  in  a  complete  neglect 
of  one  set  of  objects  and  an  exces- 
sive attention  to  another.  It  pro- 
duces eccentricity  much  more  easily 
than  originality.  To  take  a  par- 
ticular example,  Mr.  Mil],  not 
long  ago,  advocated  the  use  of  en- 
dowments, because  he  thought  it 
§ave  greater  scope  for  individual 
iversity  of  character.  Is  that 
really  the  effect  of  allowing  each 
man  to  found  what  institutions  he 
pleases  without  advice  or  control 
from  any  central  body  P  Has  it  not 
happened  in  the  case  of  schools 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  result 
of  this  liberty  has  been  to  produce 
an  immense  number  of  bodies,  all 
of  the  same  character,  though  with 
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trifling  superficial  differences,  and 
that  huge  gaps  have  been  left  which 
would  certainly  have  been  filled  up 
if  there  had  been  any  central  body 
capable   of  taking  general  views? 
An  example  given  by  Mr.  Mill  was, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :    Some  one  had  left  a 
sum  of  money  to  found  a  hospital 
for  the  diseases  of  animals.     It  was 
attempted  to  upset  the  will  on  the 
ground  of  insanity;  and  Mr.  Mill 
complained  of  this  intolerable  in- 
fringement of    individual   liberty, 
which  threatened  to  put  down  a 
highly    useful    institution     simply 
because  the  plan  lay  a  little  outside 
the  track  of  ordinary  ideas.     Now 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
a  hospital  for  animals  is  an  excellent 
and  much-needed  institution,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  a  great 
mistake  to  suppress  it  on  the  ground 
of  eccentricity.     But  is  there  not  a 
further    question  ?      Suppose  that 
there  was  more  concert  and  unity 
of  purpose  in  distributing  the  funds 
available  for  medical  study,  would 
not  this  gap  in  our  arrangements 
have  been  seen  long  before  ?     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  believe  that  Eng- 
land is  the  country  in  which  there 
is  the  least  provision  for  veterinary 
studies,  though  it  is  one  *in  which 
such  a  study  might  have  been  ex- 
pected specially  to  flourish.     That 
is  to  say,  that  the  effect  of  leaving 
everything  to  individual  energy  is 
that  each  individual  does  like  his 
neighbours  for  a  long  time,  and  goes 
on  founding  hospitals   of  a  single 
type ;   that  a  great  want  may  be 
felt    for    years    without    anybody 
caring  to  supply  it ;  and  that  when 
somebody  does  attempt  to  supply  it, 
he  probably  does  it  in  a  clumsy  and 
ignorant  way,  and  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  mad  for  his  pains.     In 
this,  in  short,   as  in  many  other 
instances,   want  of  mutual  under- 
standing produces  monotony  rather 
than  variety,  and  is  much  as  if  the 
vital  energy  of  a  human  being  all 
took   the  shape  of  producing  legs 


and  none  of  it  went  into  arms  ;  so 
thataman  would  become  a  centipede 
with  the  supposed  advantage  that 
none  of  his  legs  precisely  matched 
another,  instead  of  a  highly  or- 
ganised being. 

Following  the  same  argument,, 
we  may  get  some  light  upon  the 
ordinary  complaint  that  we  do  not 
now  produce  great  men.  How  far 
that  may  be  true  is  a  question  which 
need  not  be  discussed ;  but  this  much, 
at  least,  is  evident.  A  great  man 
must  depend  more  conspicuously 
than  ever  upon  the  co-operation  of 
his  neighbours.  In  old  days  a 
single  man  of  remarkable  energy 
might  attain  greatness  by  standing 
on  his  own  legs  and  towering  a  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  crowd.  In 
these  days  of  more  complex  social 
arrangements,  he  must  stand,  acro- 
bat fashion,  on  the  top  of  a  living 
pyramid,  and  will  require  not  only 
a  good  head  and  a  delicate  power 
of  balancing,  but  an  admirable 
degree  of  discipline  and  harmoni- 
ous action  in  his  supporters.  The 
most  distinguished  performer  in 
that  line  at  the  present  moment  is, 
beyond  all  question,  Prince  Bis- 
marck. He  is  great— not  only  be- 
cause his  personal  energy  and 
strength  of  will  is  remarkable,  but 
because  he  is  at  the  head  of  & 
thoroughly  disciplined  people. 
Transport  him  in  imagination  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  suppose 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  rise  into 
power  by  infinite  speech-making,  by 
dexterously  balancing  parties,  and 
angling  for  the  votes  of  Irish 
members,  by  carefully  watching 
every  shifting  mood  of  his  many- 
headed  master,  by  introducing  mea- 
sures to  catch  a  few  cheers,  and 
allowing  all  serious  legislation  to 
fall  into  an  ever  increasing  muddle 
and  entanglement  because  it  could 
not  be  made  into  party  capital ; 
under  such  circumstances  instead 
of  a  Bismarck  might  there  not 
have  been  somebody  not  unlike 
another    Mr.     Gathorne    Hardy? 
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Doubtless  he  would  in  that  case 
have  been  still  a  very  able,  and  per- 
haps a  more  unobjectionable  man : 
bat  he  would  not  have  left  his  mark 
on  the  history  of  Europe  and  the 
world.  Contrast— if  the  contrast- 
is  sad  it  is  yet  instructive — contrast 
the  German  Chancellor's  mode  of 
facing  the  Ultramontanes  with  the 
timidity,  shuffling,  and  underhand 
flirtations  of  the  leaders  of  that 
which  calls  itself  our  Liberal 
party;  and  say  which  system  is 
likely  to  produce  the  material  of 
which  great  men  are  made ;  that  is 
to  say,  men  with  backbones  in 
them.  There  is  much  which  we 
should  be  sorry  to  lose  in  that  pig- 
headed unreasonableness  of  the 
stubborn  Briton  breed,  which  occa- 
sionally rises  to  the  sublime.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  we  desire  in 
the  least  to  deny  that  the  Prus- 
sian has  been  drilled  too  thoroughly 
and  in  too  military  a  spirit.  That 
is  a  wide  question :  but  this  much 
is  evident,  and  indeed  requires  little 
proving,  that  if  we  could  breed 
great  men  in  the  sphere  of  politics, 
our  object  is  not  likely  to  be  at- 
tained by  diminishing  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  on  them,  but  by  mak- 
ing them  feel  that  public  opinion  is 
vigorous  enough  to  back  them,  and 
intelligent  enough  to  trust  them. ' 
A  ruler  becomes  great  when,  in 
whatever  way,  he  feels  that  he  can 
wield  the  whole  force  of  the  nation, 
and  has  a  fair  chance  of  being  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  a  bold  and  defi- 
nite line  of  policy,  without  having 
to  watch  every  shift  in  the  wind ; 
and  that  can  only  be  secured  when 
a  nation  has  the  instinct  of  disci- 
pline and  subordination. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that 
futility  in  Bismarcks  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient test  of  national  vigour.  We 
may  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  certain 
amount  of  unity  and  energy  in 
government  t*  Becure  a  greater 
average  of  independence  amongst 
individuals.  Granting  this,  the 
question  remains,  What  is  the  best 


means  of  producing  that  energetic 
character,  whose  absence  is  so  much 
regretted  by  Mr.  Mill  ?  Wot  to  men- 
tion other  conditions,  there  is  one 
at  least  which  is  tolerably  obvious, 
and  which  has  been  often  enough 
insisted  upon.  To  malr a  gr**»>-  ipp™ 
the  first  .  requisite  i&_  j&at  men 
should  have  confidence  in  themT~ 
selves  and  their  opinions^qiy  as  it 
is  generally  expressed,  the  first  hv 
;gredient  in  aJherpjc^  character  is 
faith.  By  faith,  of  course,  "w~e  io 
not  imply  that  his  creed  should 
contain  as  many  articles  as  possible. 
Adherence  to  faded  superstitions 
only  tends  to  make  a  man  the 
weaker  the  more  he  clings  to  then. 
There  are  religions  which  enervate 
instead  of  invigorating  the  cha- 
racter ;  and,  indeed,  that  state  of 
mind  which  is  now  generally  de- 
scribed as  faith  is  the  shortest  war 
to  produce  general  effeminacy,  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  merer/ 
a  name  for  a  form  of  scepticism. 
It  means  that  a  man  is  to  cling  to 
certain  shreds  and  laths  of  doctrine, 
by  dint  of  shutting  his  eyes  to 
notorious  facts.  It  means  that  he 
is  to  hold  to  ancient  forms  of 
thought,  by  carefully  shutting  of 
all  the  most  powerful  intellectual 
impulses  of  the  day ;  that  he  is  to 
believe  in  certain  formulae  when  he 
is  in  church,  and  to  forget  them 
when  he  has  to  do  with  secular 
affairs ;  that  by  dint  of  training1  and 
twisting  a  set  of  phrases  he  is 
to  make  himself  a  slave  to  men 
phantoms  of  belief  from  which  th-. 
vitality  has  long  departed ;  in  shon, 
it  means  that  he  is  to  be  a  syste- 
matic coward,  and  to  be  afraid  oi 
looking  facts  in  the  face.  Prom 
such  a  condition  of  mind  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  vigorous  character  i* 
to  be  anticipated;  for  it  is  the 
merest  mockery  to  describe  it  as 
faith.  No  more  melancholy  sight 
is  to  be  found  in  the  world  thai- 
men  of  real  genius  using  all  the 
powers  of  their  minds  to  involve 
themselves  in  a  fog  black  enough 
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to  prevent  the  daylight  from  pene- 
trating.    A  constant  effort  at  be- 
lieving what,  is  not  believable  is 
precisely    the    habit    most     fatal 
to  anything  Hke  vigour  or  origi- 
nality in  which  any  man  can  in- 
dulge.    The  whole  mental  power 
of  many  able  men  is  exhausted  in 
constructing  sophistries  wherewith 
to  fetter  their  own  thoughts ;  and 
it  is  not  strange  if  they  have  little 
vigour  left  at  their    disposal   for 
anything    else.     The   faith    which 
really  makes,  a  man  heroic  is .  that 
intense,  conviction  that   a   man's 
opinions   are,  true,  and  that  they 
.are.impoxtanL.tQ  tha world, -which 
rests  upon  a  perfect  readiness  to 
probe  every  difficulty  to  the  bottom, 
and  implies  a  total  absence  of  any 
background    of   carefully   ignored 
doubt  and  misgiving.    Such  a  faith 
sometimes  makes  weak  men  dog- 
matists,  but  it  makes  strong  men 
heroes.     The  best  of  its  vigour  is 
undoubtedly  the.power  of  resisting 
the  opinions  of  others ;   the  man 
that  is,  who  has  most  faith,  is  the 
man  who  is  least  moved  by  the  fact 
that  other  people  think  differently. 
But  it  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  to 
suppose  that  because  this  is  a  test 
it  is  the  cause  and  groundwork  of 
faith.     The  true  state  of  the  case 
is  the  very  opposite.    No  human 
being  can  really  believe  anything 
very*  strongly  which  is  entirely  op- 
posed to  all  the  convictions  of  his 
fellow-creatures.     The  power  of  in- 
tellectual sympathy  is  too  strong. 
The  greatest  reformers  of  the  world 
— such,  for  example,  as  the  early 
Christians — have  rejected  a  large 
part   of  the   contemporary  creed; 
but  it  was  because  they  felt  that 
they  were  giving  open  expression 
to    the  thoughts  which  were  fer- 
menting   in    millions    of   bosoms. 
Faith  burns  most  brightly  at  every 
individual  centre  when  it  is  reflected 
from  a  multitude  of  other  centres. 
A  certain  opposition  of  course  is 
required  to  change  it  into  the  con- 
spicuous from  the  latent  condition, 


and  nobody  feels  it  necessary  to 
declare  a  passionate  conviction  that 
two  and  two  make  four.     A  man 
probably  believes  that  doctrine,  in- 
deed, more  strongly  than  he  believes 
any  doctrine  which  is  the  subject 
of  bond  fide  controversy,  and  if  it 
were  impugned  by  a  sect,  we  should 
very  soon  see  it  asserted  with  fana* 
tical  eagerness.     The   strength   of 
any  opinion  increases  ceteris  paribus 
with  the  number  of  people  by  whom 
it  is  held,  though  it  only  generates 
enthusiasm  when  it  is  opposed  by 
considerable    numbers.      However 
this  may  be,  a  certain  degree  of  co- 
operation is  more  than  ever  required 
to  produce  anything  like  intensity 
of  faith.     The  field  of  knowledge  is 
so  wide  that  every  man  must  neces- 
sarily take  upon  trust  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  propositions  of  which  he 
is  obliged  to  assume  the  truth  at 
every  moment.     It    is    impossible 
that  he  should  personally  satisfy 
himself  of  the  evidence    in    each 
case,  though  he  may  be  satisfied 
that    the    evidence  is   producible. 
The  perfect  confidence  with  which 
we  hold  that  the  earth  goes  round 
is  due  in  a  very  small  minority  of 
cases  to  a  personal  investigation  of 
the  facts  and  arguments,  but  it  is 
reasonable,  because  we  know  that 
all  competent  beings  who  have  can- 
didly examined  the  question  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.     The 
existence  of  such  a  confidence  is  a 
necessary   condition  towards    any 
courageous  thought.     The  enquirer 
must  feel,  so  to  speak,  that  his  rear 
is  secured,  and  that  he  can  push 
forwards  in  absolute  reliance  on  the 
authority  of  reason.     As  the  com- 
mander of  a  regiment  is  most  ca- 
pable of  heroism  when  he  is  certain 
of  being  properly  supported  by  his 
colleagues,  the  intellectual  labourer 
is  most  capable  of  heroism  when  he 
feels  that  he  is  one  of  an  army  of 
enquirers    animated  by  the  same 
principles  and  ready  to  supplement 
each  other's  results.     Who  would 
devote  the  labours  of  a  life  to  the 
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clearing  up  of  some  minute  province 
in  natural  history — and  surely  such 
devotion  may  fairly  be  called  heroic 
— if  he  did  not  know  that  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  were  being  simul- 
taneously occupied  by  others,  and 
that  his  work  can  never  be  thrown 
away,  because  it  is  destined  to  form 
part  of  a  vast  and  firmly  established 
system  ?  It  is  chiefly  amongst  the 
enquirers  into  the  natural  sciences 
that  we  find  any  thinglike  intellectual 
heroism  at  the  present  day,  because 
they  alone  feel  that  their  work  rests 
on  an  enduring  foundation,  and  they 
alone  are  convinced  that  a  lore  of 
truth  should  be  the  only  guide 
through  the  labyrinth.  If  so  much 
of  the  theological  and  political 
thought  of  the  day  has  the  inefface- 
able marks  of  feebleness  and  petti- 
ness, it  is  not  that  public  opinion  in 
such  matters  is  too  strong,  but  that 
it  is  too  hopelessly  chaotic.  Theo- 
logians and  politicians  are  cowardly 
because  they  lose  their  heads  in  the 
distracted  whirl  of  opinions,  obso- 
lete and  undeveloped,  false  and 
true,  and  formed  of  an  inextricable 
mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood. 
They  are  cowardly  because  they 
have  no  certain  data  to  start  from, 
and  no  accepted  method  by  which 
to  govern  themselves.  They  are 
always  hesitating  because,  what- 
ever opinions  they  take  up,  they 
will  be  in  a  state  of  imperfect  sym- 
pathy with  three-fourths  of  their 
audience,  and  because  there  is  no 
longer  any  universal  language  which 
will  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
They  stammer  and  blunder  like  an 
orator  who  had  not  quite  made  up 
his  mind  whether  he  was  to  speak 
in  French,  or  Greek,  or  English,  or 
Hebrew.  A  greater  unity  of  opi- 
nion is,  therefore,  the  first  condition 
towards  greater  vigour,  and  even 
towards  greater  originality  and  di- 
versity of  thought.  For  originality, 
in  any  sense  in  which  it  is  desirable, 
does  not  mean  the  complete  reversal 
of  everything  that  has  ever  been 
done  before,  but  the  discovery  of 


new  methods  of  applying  established 
principles.  We  require  the  origi- 
nality not  of  the  metaphysician,  who 
substitutes  a  new  dream  of  the  uni- 
verse for  the  last  preceding  dream, 
and  whose  own  dream  vanishes  with 
the  appearance  of  his  successor,  but 
the  originality  of  the  mathema- 
tician, whose  new  doctrine  takes  in 
all  that  has  gone  before,  and  gives 
it  a  wider  application  and  a  simpler 
demonstration.  The  variety  which 
we  should  desire  is  that  which 
results  when  any  number  of  thinkers 
find  ample  opportunity  for  exer- 
cising every  possible  faculty  and 
expressing  every  mood  of  mind,  bat 
are  yet  agreed  upon  certain  funda- 
mental principles  of  art  and  of 
science. 

If,  indeed,  a  man  is  strong  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  his 
convictions,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
there  should  be  complaints  of  the 
modern  want  of  energy ;  for  there 
seems  to  be  a  very  general  opinion 
that  nobody  ought  to  have  strong 
convictions.  It  is,  for  example, 
very  common  to  hear  people  com- 
plaining of  the  bigotry  of  liberals. 
So  far  as  that  complaint  means 
merely  that  men  who  call  them- 
selves liberal  are  not  exempt  from 
human  frailties,  and  from  frailties 
which  are  condemned  by  their  own 
principles,  it  is  doubtless  well 
founded.  There  are  as  many  Liberal 
bigots  as  Tory  bigots;  they  hare 
less  excuse  for  their  bigotry,  and  a 
very  offensive  set  of  people  they  are. 
All  that  is  true  enough,  but  when 
the  complaint  is  investigated,  it 
generally  appears  that  something 
more  is  intended.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
assert,  in  the  most  Parliamentary  and 
paraphra8tical  language  which  that 
great  master  of  language  could  in- 
vent, that  the  special  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  creed  were  a  heap 
of  obsolete  and  demoralising  non- 
sense; would  not  all  men  lift  np 
their  voices  and  shriek  at  his  il- 
liberally ?    And  yet  the  statement 
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would  be  notoriously  true,  and  no- 
thing more  than  every  Protestant 
or  free-thinker  accepts  as  a  well- 
established  fact.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
were  to  proceed  to  propose  to  burn 
people  who  believed  in  nonsense, 
or  even,  let  us  say,  to  treat  them 
with  anything  but  the  most  perfect 
impartiality,  there  would  be  grounds 
for  the  charge  of  proportionate 
strength.  But  the  objection  is  con- 
stantly made  not  to  any  proposal 
for  even  the  most  limited  dose  of 
persecution  or  quasi-persecntion, 
but  to  the  simple  denunciation  of 
the  dogma.  It  is  indirectly  held 
that  Liberalism  consists  not  in 
treating  your  opponents  fairly,  but 
in  holding  that  they  are  very  pro- 
bably right.  Nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  there  are  many  absurd 
doctrines  professed  in  this  world, 
and  that  the  belief  in  an  exploded 
error  has  a  bad  effect  on  a  man's 
mental  and  moral  constitution,  and 
yet  it  is  often  thought '  illiberal '  to 
condemn  any  doctrine  unequivo- 
cally, and  still  more  to  urge  that 
men  are  the  worse  for  holding  it. 
The  fact  is,  that  it  is  so  far  from  in- 
consistent with  genuine  Liberalism 
to  hold  strong  opinions,  that  a  will- 
ingness to  hear  every  side  of  every 
question  is  the  condition  and  the 
consequence  of  vigorous  faith.  The 
formula  of  the  bigot  is,  '  I  will  force 
you  to  hold  my  opinions  by  fire  and 
sword,  because  I  cannot  force  yoTu 
by  reason,  and  nothing  is  so  apt  to 
persuade  mo  of  the  truth  of  a 
dogma  as  the  fact  that  I  have 
burnt  people  for  disputing  it.'  A 
genuine  Liberal  of  course  hates  per- 
secution— if  for  no  better  reason, 
because  he  feels  he  can  do  without 
it.  But  the  more  common  pseudo- 
liberal  hates  persecution  simply  be- 
cause he  does  not  think  that  any 
truth  is  attainable,  and  it  is  there- 
fore hardly  worth  while  to  force 
people  into  one  disputable  sentiment 
in  preference  to  another  equally 
disputable.  He  is,  in  other  words, 
a  sceptic  in  the  genuine  sense  of 
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regarding  doubt  as  the  inevitable 
end  of  all  argument.  He  is  more 
amiable  and  more  logical  than  the 
dogmatist,  but  he  agrees  in  the 
primary  assumption  of  the  im- 
potence of  reason. 

Now,  though  Mr.  Mill  is  un- 
doubtedly a  Liberal  of  the  most 
genuine  type,  and  has  quite  a  suffi- 
cient faith  in  his  own  theories,  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  his  argument  is 
sceptical  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  It  implies,  that  is,  a  despair 
of  establishing  any  moral  or  social 
truth  so  firmly  as  to  justify  legisla- 
tive action,  or  even  very  vigorous 
moral  action.  We  cannot  do  with- 
out a  police;  but  when  we  have 
secured  our  throats  and  pockets,  we 
must  do  nothing  more.  No  line  of 
thought  is  to  be  discouraged, 
because  any  line  may  lead  to  the 
desired  discoveries ;  no  type  of 
character,  because  any  type  may 
contain  the  most  valuable  elements. 
In  all  such  matters  our  ignorance  is 
so  great  that  we  resemble  people  in 
the  ante-geological  period ;  when  it 
might  have  been  argued  that  it  was 
wrong  to  discourage  people  for 
searching  for  coal  in  the  London 
clay,  because  no  human  being  could 
guess  in  what  formation  it  was  most 
likely  to  be  found.  On  the  same 
principle,  Mr.  Mill's  objection  to 
Calvinism  is  not  that  it  tends  to 
suppress  good  qualities,  but  that  it 
tends  to  suppress  any.  We  know  so 
little  of  human  nature,  that  if  we 
prune  away  any  part  of  it,  we  may 
find  that  in  removing  what  appeared 
to  be  an  insignificant  excrescence 
we  have  been  shaving  off  Samson's 
hair  and  destroying  the  secret  of 
his  strength.  To  force  people  into 
the  moulds  prescribed  by  any  theory 
of  morals  is,  he  says,  simply  to  insist 
that  other  people  should  be  like  you ; 
an  argument  which  evidentlyimplies 
that  there  is  no  established  moral 
theory,  and  that  what  we  take  for  a 
medicine  is  just  as  likely  to  be  a 
poison.  Mr.  Mill  indeed  would 
apparently  say  that  it  is  more  likely 
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are  not  the  product  of  a  Bottled  an-  ened  or  that  all  opinions  should  be 
deratiinding  that  fixed  principles  in  in  a  state  of  permanent  flux  and 
politics,  religion,  or  morality  are  un-  uncertainty.  The  argument,  in 
attainable,  and  that  the  hope  of  man-  short,  that  all  moral  pressure  ought 
kind  exists  in  our  caring  rather  less  to  be  destroyed  because  it  may  be 
for  each  other's  character.  If  poli-  misapplied,  implies  the  assumption 
tical,  social,  and  intellectual  anarchy  that  no  spiritual  authority  can  ever 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  charac-  be  set  op  because  the  old  one  turned 
teristicsof  theday.wewautnothing  out  to  rest  on  a  rotten  basis.  As 
else  to  explain  the  lack  of  force.  A  against  this,  we  should  hold  that 
constant  state  of  revolution  shakes  one  main  need  of  the  day  is  to  erect 
the  nerves  as  a  long  series  of  each  an  authority  upon  reason 
earthquakes  is  said  to  do.  Onr  instead  of  upon  arbitrary  tra- 
steps  are  uncertain  and  hesitating,  dition.  Positivism  is,  we  believe, 
because  we  don't  know  where  the  a  premature  and  spasmodic  at- 
ground  will  bear  us,  or  what  settled  tempt  to  supply  such  an  authority, 
institution  or  dogma  may  give  way  without  having  the  patience  to  wait 
beneath  as.  In  the  absence  of  any  for  its  gradual  evolution ;  but  we 
worthier  object  of  loyalty,  we  make  must  hope  for  such  a  consnmma- 
a  temporary  idol  out  of  the  average  tion,  though  it  would  be  the  greatest 
opinion  of  commonplace  mankind,  of  errors  to  precipitate  the  event, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  if,  forming  our-  The  only  radical  remedy  for  the 
selves  after  the  image  of  Bucba  god,  tendency  of  men  to  prostrate  thera- 
we  become  very  poor  creatures,  selves  before  an  authority  resting 
Our  hope  mnst  be  in  thc^gradoal  on  mystery  and  a  rejection  of  all 
.evolution  of  a  firmer  body  of  opinion  responsibility  to  reason,  is  to  help 
and  of  a  better  social  order.  To  on  as  steadily  as  we  can  the  gradual 
look  forward  to  such  results  sounds  development  of  an  authority  which 
Utopian  enough  ;  but  is  it  not  the  bases  its  claims  on  reason  and  in- 
only  solution  P  Against  persecu-  vites  the  application  of  the  most 
tion  of  all  kinds,  if  by  persecution  searching  tests  and  the  widest  dia- 
ls meant  the  substitution  of  force  cussion.  Distant  as  the  prospect 
for  reason,  we  would  endeavour  to  way  be,  it  is  in  that  direction  that 
protest  as  decidedly  as  Mr.  Mill ;  we  mast  look  for  the  formation 
but  we  do  not  consider  it  to  be  in-  of  firmer  and  healthier  intellectual 
ferred  in  toleration,  either  that  all  and  moral  conditions, 
moral   influences    should  he  weak-  L.  S. 
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DONNA    OLIMPIA   MALDACHINL 

('OLIM  HA:  NUNC  0   V  IMPIA.') 
summer  morning,  in  the    siastical  affairs  of  the  See  of  Borne 


fiNa 

\J  year  of  grace  1654,  the  citi- 
zens of  Home,  as  they  assembled 
in  the  churches  and  other  public 
places,  were  entertained  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  biglietti,  containing  a 
proclamation  which  had  been  also 
inscribed  during  the  night  upon 
tbe  monuments  and  palaces  of  the 
city — *  Olimpia,  Pontifex  non  maxi- 
mus.'  So  dexterously  had  the 
transformation  been  effected,  that 
even  from  the  Lateran  itself  the 
name  and  titles  of  Innocent  X. 
had  been  supplanted  by  the  new  in- 
scription; and  with  only  so  much 
indignation  as  the  jest  was  humour- 
ous enough  to  pacify,  the  Romans 


was,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
Christian  world,  submitted  to  her 
control.  If  she  abstained  from 
actually  seating  herself  in  Peter's 
chair,  it  was  from  no  hesitation  of 
modesty,  since  her  exploits  gained 
for  her  the  title  of  Olimpia  Pontifex ; 
and  in  view  of  them  the  story  of 
Pope  Joan,  recently  revived  by 
Dr.  Dollinger,  for  the  purpose  of 
remitting  it  finally  to  the  list  of 
'Fables  concerning  the  Popes/  is 
cleared  at  least  from  the  discredit 
of  impossibility.  The  author  of 
the  French  poem,  who  celebrated 
in  good  faith  the  deeds  of  that 
Papessa,  and  expressed  his  astonish- 


laughed    over    the    publication   of    ment  at  the  apathy  of  Providence 


their  shame. 

About  the  same  time  there  was 
exhibited  in  London,  in  the  presence, 
as  it  is  reported,  of  Cromwell  him- 
self, a  comedy  entitled  *  The  Mar- 
riage of  the  Pope.'  •  A  lady  is 
represented  receiving  with  reluc- 
tance the  proposals  of  an  old  man, 
who  holds  in  his  hands  a  pair  of 
keys,  and  with  the  offer  of  one  of 
them  endeavours  to  overcome  her 
scruples.  The  lady  enquires  whether 
it  will  open  the  gate  of  heaven  or 
of  hell.  '  The  key  of  Paradise  alone 
is  fit  for  your  acceptance,'  the  suitor 
gallantly  replies.  'Then  give  me 
the  other,'  cries  the  lady,  '  for  I 
will  not  leave  in  your  hands  the 
power  of  sending  me  to  the  Devil 
when  you  have  done  with  me.' 
The  nuptials  are  celebrated,  and 
the  piece  concludes  with  a  ballet  of    down  to  the  heroine  of  our  story, 


in  permitting  such  things,  if  he 
had  lived  two  centuries  later  would 
have  been  still  more  perplexed  to 
see  how  much  not  only  Heaven  will 
permit,  but  how  much  men  will 
patiently  endure. 

Comment  endura  Dieu,  comment, 
Quo  femme  ribaulde  et  prestresse 
Eat  l'eglise  en  gourernement  ? 

He  would  not,  however,  have  been 
able  to  account  for  it  in  the  later 
instance,  on  the  consideration  which 
he  urges  on  behalf  of  Joan,  that 
she  was  a  clergesse  lettrec,  and  had 
composed  many  a  holy  preface  to 
the  sacred  office. 

Olimpias  there  have  been  many, 
of  famous  memory  and  infamous, 
from  her  who  in  classic  lore  yielded 
to  the  seductions  of  Jove  himself 


priests  and  nuns,  who  revel  in  the 
auspicious  prospect  of  a  release  from 
the  restraints  of  celibacy. 

The  lady  who  furnished  occasion 
for  these  tricks  of  Pasquino,  and 
exposed  the  Holy  Father  to  ridicule, 
was  Olimpia  Afaldachini.  During 
the  reign  of  Innocent  X.  the  whole 
administration  of  civil  and  eccle- 


whose  cupidity  was  satisfied  with 
the  person  and  fortune  of  a  Pope. 
The  Maldachini  justified  her  Olim- 
pian  designation  in  two  respects : 
her  Mercurial  propensities  surpassed 
all  ordinary  passion  of  acquisitive- 
ness ;  while  her  personal  attrac- 
tions, and  the  use  she  made  of 
them,  were  worthy  of  the  Cyprian 
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to  be  a  poison,  for  he-tells  us  that 
when  society  interferes  with  a  man's 
purely  personal  conduct,  the  chances 
are  that  it  interferes  wrongly.  He 
mentions,  amongst  other  instances, 
the  case  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law. 
It  is  possible  to  condemn  such 
legislation  on  many  grounds.  We 
agree  fully  that  the  Maine  Liquor 
Law,  for  example,  is  tyrannical  and 
inexpedient,  and  tyrannical  because 
it  is  inexpedient.  Legislation  which 
attempts  to  put  down  certain  overt 
acts,  which  result  from  deeply-seated 
instincts,  without  attempting  to  alter 
the  previous  condition,  is  almost 
always  wrong,  because  in  all  pro- 
bability  its  only  result  will  be  to 
add  hypocrisy  to  vice.  It  is  wrong 
because  the  means  adopted  are  un- 
scientific and  stupid,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  end.  It  is  wrong, 
that  is,  for  the  same  reason  that 
bleeding  for  a  fever  was  wrong; 
namely,  as  a  crude  method  of  sup- 
pressing symptoms  without  remov- 
ing their  causes.  It  is  wrong,  too, 
because  it  involves  an  excessive 
amount  of  espionage  and  super- 
vision. And  it  may  be  added  that 
there  is  no  lesson  which  legislators 
more  require  to  learn,  than  the  very 
clumsy  and  ineffective  nature  of  the 
only  instrument  at  their  command, 
regarded  as  a  moral  agent.  But  the 
Liquor  Law  is  surely  not  open  to 
objection  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
an  attempt,  though  a  very  mis- 
guided attempt,  to  alter  the  moral 
type  of  the  nation.  No  one  would 
be  more  ready  than  Mr.  Mill  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  legislation 
by  its  tendency  to  promote  or  dis- 
courage prudence,  temperance, 
chastity,  and  other  self-regarding 
virtues.  The  evils  which  result 
from  a  direct  attempt  to  suppress 
vice  by  legislation  are  too  notorious 
to  be  mentioned,  but  indirect  dis- 
couragement of  vice  may  admittedly 
be  of  the  highest  value.  In  other 
words,  society  is  permitted,  and  in- 
deed bound,  to  attempt  to  influence 
*  purely  personal  conduct/  and  an 


abnegation  of  that  duty  would 
imply  an  abandonment  of  the  most 
useful  faculties.  So  far  from,  the 
action  of  the  State  on  the  individual 
being  reprobated,  we  are  constantly 
called  upon  to  apply  it,  even  by  the 
warmest  advocates  of  liberty,  and 
in  the  most  effective  form.  How  far 
legislation  can  be  carried  to  advan- 
tage is  always  a  difficult  question, 
and  we  may  fully  recognise  the 
service  rendered  by  Mr.  Mill  and 
his  school  in  showing  the  evils 
which  result  from  an  attempt  to 
make  too  much  use  of  the  hangman, 
the  gaoler,  and  the  policeman.  We 
only  deny  that  the  line  can  be 
drawn  rightly  when  all  purely  per- 
sonal conduct  is  exempted  from 
State  interference.  In  many  cases 
the  fact  that  a  man's  conduct  ddrecihj 
concerns  himself  alone  is  an  impor- 
tant element  of  the  question,  and  in 
those  cases  the  State  interference 
may  be  not  only  clumsy  in  method 
but  objectionable  in  purpose.  In 
reply  to  any  such  arguments,  how- 
ever, we  are  triumphantly  asked, 
Who  is  to  be  the  judge  ?  Admit 
any  legislation,  and  you  must  admit 
stupid  legislation.  Agree  that  laws 
may  be  applied  to  the  suppression  of 
vices,  and  they  will  be  applied  to 
the  suppression  of  virtues.  And 
therefore,  it  is  inferred,  we  are  to 
consider  all  rules  of  personal  mo- 
rality as  permanently  open  questions, 
and  not  to  assume  that  a  moral 
rule — such,  for  example,  as  that 
which  forbids  drunkenness — is  so 
clearly  established  that  a  legislator 
is  justified  in  acting  upon  it.  Once 
admit  the  application  of  force, 
and  virtues  and  vices  will  alike  be 
trampled  down  into  a  monotonous 
respectability,  which  is  the  mean 
term  between  the  two. 

The  argument,  right  or  wrong, 
amounts  to  saying  that  no  authority 
is  to  be  trusted.  That  is  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  modern  democracy. 
Rulers  who  have  liberty  of  ac- 
tion use  it  for  selfish  purposes ; 
therefore  all  rulers  should  be  tied 
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hand  and  foot,  and  be  made  the 
mere  month-piece  of  their  consti- 
tuents. Like  the  inspired  writer,  ac- 
cording to  some  theologians,  they  are 
to  be  the  mere  pipes  through  which 
the  vox  populi  is  to  utter  its  decrees. 
The  ultimate  perfection  of  political 
machinery  consists  in  making  the 
Legislature  aphotographic  reflection 
of  the  constituencies.  Our  rulers 
cannot  even  be  trusted  with  the 
appointment  of  a  clerk,  and  there- 
fore we  must  discover  merit  by 
competitive  examination.  As  there 
are  difficulties  of  applying  that 
scheme  to  the  choice  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  merit,  in  their  case, 
must  be  left  to  chance.  Since  respon- 
sibility in  electors  is  equivalent  to 
submission  to  bad  influences,  it  must 
be  abolished  altogether.  We  must 
have  the  protection  of  the  ballot, 
which  is  an  effective  mode  of  securing 
non-interference  in  a  matter  of  pure- 
ly personal '  conduct.  A  man  should 
be  allowed  to  vote  as  he  pleases,  as 
he  should  be  allowed  to  get  drunk  as 
he  pleases.  Of  course,  when  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  trusted  in  purely 
political  affairs,  it  is  only  a  logical 
inference  that  they  should  not  be 
trusted  to  exercise  any  moral  in- 
fluence. So  long  as  our  nominal 
rulers  are  simply  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  masses,  there  is  much 
sense  in  saying  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  their  hands  should  be  tied  as 
much  as  possible.  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  all  clipped  and  cut  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  average  British  voter. 

And  yet  we  may  venture  to  say 
that  the  future  of  democracy  de- 
pends upon  its  finding  some  escape 
from  this  ancient  dilemma,  between 
the  selfish  rule  of  a  small  but  intelli- 
gent class  and  the  selfish  rule  of  a 
large  but  stupid  one.  Unless  some 
means  are  found  of  discovering 
rulers  who  deserve  to  be  trusted, 
and  who  can  take  the  lead  instead 
of  humbly  obeying  the  dictation  of 
the  confused  hubbub  of-voices  which 
calls  itself  public  opinion,  one  can 
hardly  look  forward  to  anything  but 


the  dreary  alternative  between  mob- 
rule  and  Caesarism.  Some  order,  we 
wouldfain  hope,  may  evolve  itself  out 
of  our  present  chaos ;  but  till  then 
we  can  hardly  expect  really  great 
statesmen  to  be  formed  in  a  state  of 
things  which  seems  specially  des- 
tined to  encourage  mere  hand-to- 
mouth  politicians  and  dexterous 
charlatans.  •  Similarly  it  may  be 
true  that  no  human  being  or  body 
of  rulers  is  at  the  present  moment 
fitted  to  say  that  any  type  of  charac- 
ter or  form  of  faith  deserves  en- 
couragement. So  long,  however,  as 
that  is  the  case,  we  must  accept  the 
consequences.  The  improvement 
of  social  and  personal  morality  will 
not  be  a  matter  of  intelligent  fore- 
sight, but  will  depend  upon  a  mere 
bund  struggle  for  existence.'  We 
may  hope  that  it  will  end  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest;  but  the  pro- 
cess appears  to  be  a  painfully  slow 
one,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  see 
any  chance  of  shortening  it. 

Meanwhile,  without  pronouncing 
any  opinion  on  so  complex  a 
question,  we  are  content  to  draw 
a  simple  moral.  The  decline 
in  force  and  originality  of  cha- 
racter, so  far  as  it  is  a  real  fact 
and  not  a  delusion,  seems  to  us  to 
depend  on  causes  which,  if  touched 
at  all,  would  be  intensified  rather 
than  extirpated  by  Mr.  Mill's  pro- 
posed remedy.  To  make  anarchy 
and  indifference  permanent  is  likely 
to  enervate  men's  minds  instead  of 
strengthening  them.  So  long  as 
no  basis  for  firm  beliefs  can  be  dis- 
covered amidst  the  shifting  and 
conflicting  mass  of  contemporary 
opinions,  vigorous  faith,  which  is 
the  chief  stimulus  to  action,  remains 
impossible.  So  long  as  we  have  no 
genuine  confidence  in  our  rulers,  and 
no  security  for  their  wisdom  or  inde- 
pendence, a  vigorous  national  policy 
is  out  of  the  question.  Confidence 
in  each  other  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves are  the  conditions  of  energetic 
and  successful  action  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  affairs,  and  they 
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are  not  the  product  of  a  settled  an-  eued  or  that  all  opinions  sbonld  be 
derstanding  that  fixed  principles  in  in  a  state  of  permanent  flax  and 
politics,  religion,  or  morality  are  on-  uncertainty.      The     argument,    in 
attainable,  and  that  the  hope  of  man-  short,  that  all  moral  pressure  ought 
kind  exists  in  our  caring  rather  less  to  be  destroyed  because  it  may  be 
for  each  other's  character.     If  poli-  misapplied,  implies  the  assumption 
tical,  social,  and  intellectual  anarchy  that  no  spiritual  authority  can  ever 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  charac-  be  set  up  because  the  old  one  turned 
teristics  of  the  day,  we  want  nothing  out  to  rest  on  a  rotten  basis.     As 
else  to  explain  the  lack  of  force.    A  against  this,  we  should  hold  that 
constant  state  of  revolution  shakes  one  main  need  of  the  day  is  to  erect 
the    nerves    as  a    long    series    of  snch    an    authority    upon    reason 
earthquakes  is   said    to    do.     Onr  instead     of    npon    arbitrary    tra- 
steps  are  uncertain  and  hesitating,  dition.     Positivism  is,  we  believe, 
because  we  don't  know  where  the  a   premature  and    spasmodic     at- 
ground  will  bear  us,  or  what  settled  tempt  to  supply  such  an  authority 
institution  or  dogma  may  give  way  without  having  the  patience  to  wait 
beneath  us.     In  the  absence  of  any  for  its  gradual  evolution ;  but  we 
worthier  object  of  loyalty,  we  make  must  hope  for  sneh  a  consumma- 
a  temporary  idol  out  of  the  average  tion,  though  it  would  be  the  greatest 
opinion  of  commonplace  mankind,  of  errors  to  precipitate  the  event, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  if,  forming  onr-  The  only  radical  remedy   for  the 
selves  after  the  image  of  such  a  god,  tendency  of  men  to  prostrate  them- 
we   become   very    poor    creatures,  selves  before  an  nuthority  restic; 
Our  hope  must  be  in  the.  gradual  on  mystery  and  a  rejection  of  a'. 
.evolution  of  a  firmer  body  of  opinion  responsibility  to  reason,  is  to  bel- 
aud of  a  better  social  order.     To  on  as  steadily  as  we  can  the  gradm 
look  forward  to  such  results  sounds  development  of  an  authority  whit 
Utopian  enough  ;  but  is  it  not  the  bases  its  claims  on  reason    and  it 
only  solution  ?      Against  persecu-  vites  the  application  of   the   mo 
tion  of  all  kinds,  if  by  persecution  searching  tests  and  the  widest  di 
is  meant  the  substitution  of  force  cussion.     Distant  as  the   prosp; 
for  reason,  we  would  endeavonr  to  may  be,  it  is  in  that  direction  th 
protest  as  decidedly  as  Mr.  Mill;  we  must  look    for  the    formati 
but  we  do  not  consider  it  to  be  in-  of  firmer  and  healthier  intellect! 
ferret!  in  toleration,  either  that  all  and  moral  conditions, 
moral   influences   should  be  weak-  Tj.  S. 
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DONNA    OLIMPIA   MALDACHINI. 

('  OLIM  PIA  :  NUNC  0   1/  IMPIA.') 
summer  morning,  in  the    siastical  affairs  of  the  See  of  Borne 
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AN  a 

\J  year  of  grace  1654,  the  citi- 
zens of  Borne,  as  they  assembled 
in  the  churches  and  other  public 
places,  were  entertained  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  biglietti,  containing  a 
proclamation  which  had  been  also 
inscribed  during  the  night  upon 
the  monuments  and  palaces  of  the 
city — '  Olimpia,  Pontifex  non  maxi- 
mus.'  So  dexterously  had  the 
transformation  been  effected,  that 
even  from  the  Lateran  itself  the 
name  and  titles  of  Innocent  X. 
had  been  supplanted  by  the  new  in- 
scription; and  with  only  so  much 
indignation  as  the  jest  was  humour- 
ous enough  to  pacify,  the  Romans 


was,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
Christian  world,  submitted  to  her 
control.  If  she  abstained  from 
actually  seating  herself  in  Peter's 
chair,  it  was  from  no  hesitation  of 
modesty,  since  her  exploits  gained 
for  her  the  title  of  Olimpia  Pontifex ; 
and  in  view  of  them  the  story  of 
Pope  Joan,  recently  revived  by 
Dr.  Dollinger,  for  the  purpose  of 
remitting  it  finally  to  the  list  of 
'Fables  concerning  the  Popes,'  is 
cleared  at  least  from  the  discredit 
of  impossibility.  The  author  of 
the  French  poom,  who  celebrated 
in  good  faith  the  deeds  of  that 
Papessa,  and  expressed  his  astonish 


laughed    over    the    publication   of    ment  at  the  apathy  of  Providence 


their  shame. 

About  the  same  time  there  was 
exhibited  in  London,  in  the  presence, 
as  it  is  reported,  of  Cromwell  him- 
self, a  comedy  entitled  '  The  Mar- 
riage of  the  Pope.'  A  lady  is 
represented  receiving  with  reluc- 
tance the  proposals  of  an  old  man, 
who  holds  in  his  hands  a  pair  of 
keys,  and  with  the  offer  of  one  of 
them  endeavours  to  overcome  her 
scruples.  The  lady  enquires  whether 
it  will  open  the  gate  of  heaven  or 
of  hell.  '  The  key  of  Paradise  alone 
is  fit  for  your  acceptance,'  the  suitor 
gallantly  replies.  'Then  give  me 
the  other,'  cries  the  lady,  '  for  I 
will  not  leave  in  your  hands  the 
power  of  sending  me  to  the  Devil 
when  you  have  done  with  me.' 
The  nuptials  are   celebrated,    and 


in  permitting  such  things,  if  he 
had  lived  two  centuries  later  would 
have  been  still  more  perplexed  to 
see  how  much  not  only  Heaven  will 
permit,  but  how  much  men  will 
patiently  endure. 

Comment  endura  Dieu,  comment, 
Que  femme  ribaulde  et  prestreeue 
Eut  l'eglise  en  gourernement? 

He  would  not,  however,  have  been 
able  to  account  for  it  in  the  later 
instance,  on  the  consideration  which 
he  urges  on  behalf  of  Joan,  that 
she  was  a  clergesse  lettree,  and  had 
composed  many  a  holy  preface  to 
the  sacred  office. 

Olimpias  there  have  been  many, 
of  famous  memory  and  infamous, 
from  her  who  in  classic  lore  yielded 
to  the  seductions  of  Jove  himself 


the  piece  concludes  with  a  ballet  of    down  to  the  heroine  of  our  story, 


priests  and  nuns,  who  revel  in  the 
auspicious  prospect  of  a  release  from 
the  restraints  of  celibacy. 

The  lady  who  furnished  occasion 
for  these  tricks  of  Pasquino,  and 
exposed  the  Holy  Father  to  ridicule, 
was  Olimpia  Ikfaldachini.  During 
the  reign  of  Innocent  X.  the  whole 
administration  of  civil  and  eccle- 


whose  cupidity  was  satisfied  with 
the  person  and  fortune  of  a  Pope. 
The  Maldachini  justified  her  Olim- 
pian  designation  in  two  respects : 
her  Mercurial  propensities  surpassed 
all  ordinary  passion  of  acquisitive- 
while  her    personal  attrac- 


ness 


tions,   and  the    use  she  made  of 
them,  were  worthy  of  the  Cyprian 
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divinity.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
prominent  part  she  played  so  long 
and  with  so  great  notoriety  in  the 
Roman  world,  doubts  have  been 
entertained  as  to  the  truth  of  her 
remarkable  history  ;  so  that  among 
the  many  extraordinary  characters 
that  figure  in  the  annals  of  the 
Papacy,  Olimpia  has  been  suffered 
to  fall  from  her  high  estate,  and 
has  been  banished  to  the  company 
of  myths.  We  had  thus  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  her  story,  not 
indeed,  as  Ranke  calls  it,  as  a  mere 
romance,  for  the  intrigues  of  an 
ambitious  and  avaricious  woman 
leave  little  room  for  the  play  of 
softer  passions  essential  to  a  fiction 
of  that  character,  but  rather  as  an 
invention  of  the  enemy,  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  another  distorted 
line  to  the  historical  draft  of  the 
Papal  features,  already  sufficiently 
disfigured. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  pursuit 
of  another  Olimpia  of  a  very 
different  reputation  that  the  Mal- 
dachini crossed  our  path ;  and  appa- 
rently in  so  authentic  a  form  that, 
forsaking  the  original  quest,  it 
seemed  worth  while  to  follow  the 
curious  track  accidentally  opened. 
The  biographer  of  Olimpia  Morata, 
in  his  opening  address,  invites  at- 
tention to  the  Maldachini  by  dis- 
claiming any  connection  with  her. 
*  I  write,'  says  Nolten,  '  the  life 
of  Olimpia,  but  not  of  her  who 
promoted  Innocent  X.  to  the  Pope- 
dom, and  through  him  governed 
the  Roman  Church.1  Whether 
Nolten  had  other  means  of  infor- 
mation, or  only  the  Life  of  Olimpia 
Maldachini,  printed  five-and-twenty 
years  before  his  time,  as  the  work 
of  the  Abbate  Gualdi,  it  is  evident 
that  ho  was  acquainted  with  the 
same  story,  and  accepted  it  as  true. 
It  must  have  been  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  that  generation  who 
were  Nolten's  contemporaries,  and 
who  may  have  witnessed  the  elec- 
tion of  Innocent. 

The  account  given  in  the  printer's 


preface  to  the  edition  of  1667  ap- 
pears too  circumstantial  for  a  mere 
fiction,  and  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  inventing  for  such  a  purpose. 
He  says  that  copies  had  come  into 
his  possession  of  a  Life  of  Olimpia 
in  print,  and  that  he  had  sent  one 
of  them  to  Cesare  Gualdi,  a  brother 
of  the  reputed  author ;  he  was  in- 
formed in  reply  that  the  Life  must 
have  been  surreptitiously  taken 
from  a  MS.  which  the  Abbate 
Gualdi  had  composed  for  private 
circulation  among  his  friends.  At 
the  same  time  a  MS.  was  enclosed 
for  the  printer's  use,  containing  a 
more  complete  and  revised  history 
by  the  hand  of  the  Abbate.  This 
it  is  which  the  printer  publishes 
from  his  press,  not  more  than  eleven 
years  after  Olimpia' s  death,  and 
while  her  relatives  were  still  noto- 
rious in  Rome. 

While  the  writer  of  this  paper 
was  weighing  the  value  of  this  tes- 
timony, and  collecting  such  scanty 
information  as  general  histories 
since  the  Tridentine  period  afford 
of  the  Roman  Court,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  and  mere  accident,  a 
friend  placed  in  his  hands  (without 
any  knowledge  of  the  enquiry  or 
of  the  subject  of  the  document)  a 
manuscript  which  had  by  chance 
been  given  to  him  when  he  was 
recently  in  Rome.  It  proved  to  he 
this  very  Life  of  D.  Olimpia  Md- 
dachini,  detta  Pamfili,  who  goren.rf 
the  Holy  Church  during  the  P<*- 
tificate  of  Innocent  X.  from  f'« 
year  1644  to  1655,  as  curious  as  it 
is  political  and  amusing.  It  bears 
the  mark  of  the  Pamfili  library; 
the  handwriting  is  in  the  clear,  bold 
character  of  a  scribe ;  a  fair  tran- 
script ;  and  it  appears,  on  collation 
with  the  printed  edition  of  1667, 
to  answer  the  description  given  in 
the  above-mentioned  letter  of  the 
first  imperfect  MS.  prepared  by  the 
author  for  private  circulation.  The 
whole  matter  of  the  MS.  is  con- 
tained in  the  printed  copy,  together 
with    large    additions    and  man? 
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verbal  corrections.  It  is  no  doubt 
the  author's  original  production, 
written  within  a  few  years  of  the 
events  he  relates ;  and  so  far  it 
appears  to  confirm  the  printer's 
account  of  the  occasion  of  his  edi- 
tion, and  the  means  by  which  it 
came  into  his  hands.  Upon  the 
publication  of  the  corrected  and^ 
enlarged  copy  the  original  MS.  was 
of  course  superseded,  and  by  de- 
grees the  story  fell  into  neglect. 
It  was  no  one's  interest  to  sustain 
it ;  the  Romanist  was  not  concerned 
to  vindicate  an  unedifying  tale, 
while  the  Protestants  were  content 
to  have  drawn  from  it  subject  for 
ridicule,  without  concerning  them- 
selves about  its  authorship  or  its 
truth. 

When,  therefore,  it  came  to  be 
ascribed  to  Gregorio  Leti,  a  well- 
known  criticiser  of  Papal  nepotism, 
no  one  particularly  cared  to  inves- 
tigate what  seemed  to  be  very  pro- 
bable, or  to  clear  it  from  the  suspi- 
cion which  might  attach  to  it  under 
the  patronage  of  Leti.  Biographers 
are  apt  to  follow  the  same  lead,  and, 
with  rare  exceptions,  have  accepted 
Leti  as  the  acknowledged  author. 
We  might  have  left  him  in  posses- 
sion, satisfied  with  a  corroboration 
of  the  principal  matter  from  other 
reliable  resources ;  but  since  the 
reputation. of  Leti  tends  to  the  dis- 
credit of  a  work  which  rests  on  his 
authority,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
a  few  circumstances  inconsistent 
with  that  supposition.  When  Leti 
began  to  publish,  he  had  joined 
the  Protestant  Communion  at 
Geneva ;  but  this  work  bears  no 
marks  of  a  convert's  zeal ;  in  many 
places  it  indicates  the  hand  of  a 
Papist,  though  a  discontented  one. 
Leti  left  Home  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
some  years  before  this  MS.  could 
have  been  written;  and  it  is  as 
impossible  that  he  should  have  in- 
vented the  circumstantial  scandal 
and  current  gossip  of  the  day,  as 
that  he  should  have  collected  them 
anywhere  but  in  Rome  itself.     The 


author  appeals  frequently  to  living 
witnesses,  and  relates  anecdotes 
which  he  asserts  he  learned  per- 
sonally in  the  antechambers  of  the 
Vatican,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Pope  himself,  or  ki  familiar  inter- 
course with  those  who  were  con- 
versant in  affairs  of  the  Court,  and 
who  were  in  a  position  to  contradict 
or  confirm  his  statements.  The 
parties  who  were  so  severely  handled 
submitted  in  silence ;  nor  does  it 
appear  thatamong  so  many  families 
interested  in  exposing  the  libel 
while  in  the  MS.  (now  in  our  pos- 
session) it  was  going  the  round  of 
the  author's  friends,  nor  afterwards 
when  it  had  stolen  into  print,  any 
attempt  at  refutation  was  ever 
made. 

When  Ranke,  relying  apparently 
upon  a  notice  in  MorerVs  Dictionary 
of  Leti's  writings,  among  which  it 
is,  as  we  believe,  erroneously  in- 
cluded, calls  it  an  apocryphal  tale, 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  our  manuscript,  nor 
with  the  printed  Italian  edition  ;  for 
he  charges  the  author  with  mistakes 
which  are  not  found  in  either  of 
them.  He  may  have  met  with  them 
possibly  in  a  French  or  German 
translation,  circulated  at  a  later 
period.  He  gives  no  reason  for  as- 
cribing the  work  to  Leti,  and 
admits  that  his  countryman 
Schrockh  was  convinced  of  its 
authenticity  from  the  fact  that  it  had 
never  been  contradicted.  In  all 
material  points — the  position  to 
which  Olimpia  attained,  her  control 
of  the  Dataria  and  of  the  Court, 
the  'scandalous  and  disgusting 
scenes  '  occasioned  by  it,  as  Ranke 
himself  terms  them — in  all  these 
respects  the  story  of  Gualdi  accords 
with  the  documents  to  which  the 
historian  of  the  Popes  appeals,  and 
with  the  received  impressions  of 
the  popedom  and  character  of 
Innocent.  He  confirms  in  general, 
from  authentic  State  papers,  the 
consequences  here  ascribed  to  the 
pernicious  domination  of  Olimpia, 
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and  draws  a  sketch  of  the  Papal 
Court  to  which  the  chronicle   of 
Gnaldi  supplies  the  full  portraits, 
and  in  their  appropriate  costume. 
One  only  document  of  those  cited 
by  him  differs  from  the  rest  in  a 
personal  description   of   Innocent. 
In  their  first  report  to  the  Senate, 
upon  his  accession,  the  Venetian 
ambassadors  give  him  credit  for  an 
imposing  appearance  and  agreeable 
manners — blind,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  interests  of  flattery  to  the  re- 
pulsive features  which  supplied  a 
subject  for  the  witticisms  of  the 
Roman  people  upon  Olimpia's  in- 
fatuation for  Tier  ugly  brother-in- 
law.    They  had  not  yet  learned  to 
appreciate    the  kind  of  attraction 
%  which  attached  Olimpia  to  the  Pope. 
Ranke    himself     suggests     great 
caution  in  trusting  such  reports,  as 
being    coloured    by    the    political 
relations  of  the  governments,  and 
the  reception  favourable  or  other- 
wise   of   the   embassy.      Innocent 
was    at    that    time  well  disposed 
towards  the  Venetians,  and  accord- 
ingly their  communication  to  the 
Senate  was  personally  flattering  to 
him.      Olimpia    also,   in  the  first 
instance,   obtained   some  share  of 
their  good  opinion,  as  a  (dama  di 
gran  prudenza  e  valore:    conosce 
il  posto  in  cui  si  trova  di  cognata 
del  pontefice,  gode  la  stima  e  1'  af- 
fettione  della  Sa  Su,  ha  seco  molta 
autorita.' 

But  throe  years  later,  says  Ranke, 
Aluise  Contarini  '  added  some  far 
less  favourable  passages  to  the  first 
more  honourable  report.'  *  Every- 
thing at  Court  is  governed  by  the 
immoderate  passions  of  a  woman — a 
woman  with  a  masculine  temper  and 
spirit,  who  discovers  herself  to  be  a 
woman  only  by  her  rapacity  and 
pride.'  Olimpia  avoided  the  society 
of  women  ;  it  was  her  boast  in  later 
years  that  she  had  divested  herself 
of  everything  belonging  to  her 
sex  except  what  nature  compelled 
her  to  retain.  From  the  Relatione 
della  Corte  di  Eoma  of  Giustiniani, 


it  appears,  as  Ranke  states,  that 
admiration  and  expectation  soon 
gave  way  to  doubt  and  discontent, 
then  to  complaint  and  execration. 
The  remission  of  punishments  for 
money  had  brought  in  two  millions 
of  ducats.  D.  Olimpia's  influence 
is  represented  as  a  sort  of  public 
calamity. '  Quello  che  rendeva  nausea 
a  tutti  gli  uomini  onorati,  era  il 
vedere  che  erano  preferiti  quelli  che 
piu  allargavano  la  mano  a  donativi.' 
The  report  of  Pesaro,  one  of  the 
ambassadors  extraordinary  from  the 
Republic,  commended  by  Ranke  as 
very  judicious,  unprejudiced,  and 
moderate,  expresses  the  same  sen- 
timents of  shame  and  disgust: 
'  Besides  the  insatiable  cupidity  that 
has  governed  that  family  ....  every- 
thing at  Court  is  subjected  to  the 
inordinate  appetites  of  a  woman, 
who  has  opened  a  large  field  for 
satirical  pens  to  make  the  disorders 
appear  even  worse  than  they  are.' 

But  the  German  critic  relies  with 
greater  confidence  upon  the  disin- 
terested testimony  of  Pallavicini, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Alexander  Vll.y 
than  upon  the  violent  denuncia- 
tions of  offended  ministers.  He 
was  the  first  to  discover  in  the 
Corsini  library  a  complete  copy,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  of  this  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  history  of  Europe  at 
that  period,  and  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State. 
Fortunately  the  MS.  to  which,  when 
he  was  in  Rome,  Ranke  had  hurried 
access  has  since  been  published, 
and  we  may  safely  appeal  to  it  as 
an  authority  implicitly  trusted  by 
Romanists.  The  coarser  lines  in- 
scribed by  satirical  pens  will  not  be 
materially  softened  when  touched 
by  a  friendly  hand.  The  biographer 
of  Alexander.  VII.  was  intimate 
not  only  with  that  Pope,  but  with 
most  of  the  personages  of  the  Court, 
and  had  been  employed  by  Inno- 
cent X.  in  many  important  affairs. 
He  occupies  thirteen  chapters  of  the 
2nd  book  with  the  affairs  of 
Innocent's  reign,  and  of  necessity 
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a  prominent  place  is  assigned  to 
Olimpia,  '  per  le  cni  mani  in  Roma 
passavano    assaissime  cose.'       In 
tracing  Chigi's  connection  with  the 
person  and  Court  of  Innocent,  the 
Cardinal  was  naturally  disposed  to 
set    down  nonght  in  malice,  but 
rather  to  extenuate  the  social  and 
public  depravity   from  which    his 
hero,  not  without  difficulty,    kept 
himself  aloof.     With  laudable  self- 
restraint,   Chigi  declined    the  ad- 
vances while  he  avoided  the  en- 
mity of  Olimpia.     On  one  occasion 
only,  when  at  Christmas   it  is  the 
custom  to  exchange   presents,   he 
was    betrayed   into    a    significant 
sarcasm  at  her  expense.     *  I  have 
no  gold  to  give/  he  said ;  '  I  cannot 
adore  her  with  incense  ;  she  would 
not  be  pleased  with  an  offering  of 
myrrh ;  and  so  I  have  nothing  in 
the  world  to  present.'     With  any 
management  at  all  of  the  Papal 
reputation     the    historian     could 
scarcely  have  gone  farther  than  he 
has  done  in  condemnation  of  abuses 
which  well-known  facts  obliged  him 
to     divulge — the    abomination    of 
Olimpia's  sovereign  power  and  her 
insatiable  rapacity — nor  can  he  ex- 
empt Innocent  from  the  charge  of 
complicity    in    her    delinquencies, 
especially  when  once  more  after  her 
disgrace    '  la  scaltra  vecchia  passo 
dell'  estremo    della    disgrazia    all' 
estremo    della    grazia.'      '  Things 
came  to  such  a  pass,'  Pallavicini 
continues,  '  that  the  cardinals  have 
recourse  to  her  intercession  even  in 
affairs  of  the  greatest  consequence. 
Some  of  them  are  not  ashamed  to 
expose  openly  in  their  rooms  her 
portrait,  just  as  they  would  do  in 
honour  of  a  queen.     Not  less  in- 
supportable   was  her    greediness; 
so  that  every  candidate  for  a  tem- 
porary office  knew  that   he  must 
give  Olimpia  a  sum  of  ready  money, 
besides  paying  her  an  annual  con- 
tribution out  of  the  revenue.     The 
same  tax  was  levied  upon  civil  offices 


of  the  highest  grade,  and  upon 
spiritual  benefices.' l  This  from  a 
partisan,  and  respecting  the  patron 
to  whom  his  friend  Chigi  owed  his 
elevation,  is  sufficiently  instructive. 

If  a  little  more  time  had  been 
allowed,  Olimpia  would  have  se- 
cured the  disgrace  of  the  incorrup- 
tible Chigi.  But  the  life  of  Inno- 
cent was  ebbing  even  faster  than 
his  capricious  favour;  and  the 
Cardinal  remained  in  assiduous 
attendance  upon  the  dying  wretch, 
urging  him  to  make  some  repara- 
tion to  his  relatives  at  least  for  the 
misery  he  had  inflicted  during  ten 
long  years  in  compliance  with 
Olimpia's  jealousies,  avarice,  and 
caprice.  It  was  little  enough. 
The  palace  of  the  Quirinal,  where 
he  lay,  was  closed  against  crowds 
of  supplicants  for  redress,  while 
Olimpia  and  other  ladies  of  the 
family  quarrelled  round  his  bed ;  so 
that  at  the  administration  of  the 
last  sacred  rites  Chigi  refused  to 
witness  the  scandal  of  a  dying  Pope 
besieged  by  women.  Yet  he  it  was 
who  at  the  last, '  when  interest  called 
off  all  her  sneaking  train,'  and  left 
the  lifeless  remains  of  so  much 
power,  and  so  much  wickedness,  to 
the  damp  and  the  rats  in  a  neg- 
lected chamber  of  the  Vatican, 
supplied  at  his  own  cost  a  coffin 
and  the  necessaries  for  their  decent 
burial. 

Thus  a  Roman  cardinal  is  com- 
pelled, in  the  interests  of  historical 
truth,  to  raise  the  curtain,  and  ex- 
pose the  tragedy  of  the  dying  scene ; 
and,  in  fine,  he  stamps  the  reputa- 
tion of  Innocent  with  characters  of 
disgrace  scarcely  if  at  all  exceeded 
by  his  professed  satirist:  'Assai 
temuto,  niente  amato ;  non  senza 
qualche  gloria  e  felicita  nei  successi 
esterni ;  ma  inglorioso  e  miserabile 
per  le  continue  o  tragedie  o  comedie 
domestiche.' 

Justified,  then,  by  this  current  of 
unimpeachable  testimony,  all  tend- 
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ing  in  the  same  sense,  we  turn  with 
renewed  confidence  to  the  chronicle 
of  Gualdi. 

As  a  collection  of  scandal  alone, 
these  papers  would  scarcely  be 
worthy  of  revival;  but  there  is 
something  more  than  scandal :  they 
have  the  recommendation  of  being 
contemporary  with  the  events  which 
they  relate,  and  they  relate  them  in 
accordance  with  the  popular  im- 
pressions of  the  day.  They  repro- 
duce the  manners  of  the  time,  the 
characters  of  the  actors  in  their 
living  attitudes ;  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  Sacred  College ;  the  method  of 
disposing  of  rivals;  the  populace 
starving  in  misery,  yet  venting  their 
spleen  and  soothing  their  discon- 
tent in  the  enjoyment  of  Pasquino's 
jests.  As  a  chapter  in  the  Papal 
annals,  brief  but  significant,  it 
deserves  to  be  rescued  from  obli- 
vion, and  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. Recent  proceedings  of  the 
Roman  Court  have  convinced  its 
partisans  of  the  necessity  of  a  more 
intimate  and  impartial  investigation 
of  its  past  history,  involving  a  free 
acknowledgment  of  what  the  Ro- 
man hierarchy  has  been,  and  what 
it  has  done  in  past  ages,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  just  and  reasonable  ap- 

?reciation  of  its  present  claims, 
'he  intelligence  and  learning  of  the 
whole  Catholic  world  have  at  length 
been  boldly  challenged,  at  a  period 
when  absolute  dogma  and  enlight- 
ened rationalism  meet  in  opposi- 
tion upon  more  equal  terms  than  in 
any  former  age.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  evade  the  question  by 
exciting  apprehension  of  a  result 
which  may  subvert  old  prejudices, 
and  compel  the  abandonment  of 
positions  no  longer  tenable.  Writers 
of  their  own  party,  like  Janus,  have 
partly  drawn  aside  the  veil ;  and 
before  Jong  every  intelligent  Catho- 
lic will  be  considering  how  the  stern 
facts  of  history  are  to  be  reconciled 
with  asserted  prerogatives  of  the 
Roman  See.  Let  reason  enter  upon 
the  forbidden  ground,  let  love  of 


truth  rise  superior  to  unworthy 
fear  of  consequences,  and  no  doubt 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholic 
nations  will  extend  far  beyond  a 
mere  reform  of  its  ecclesiastical 
polity,  or  adjustment  of  its  relations 
with  foreign  governments. 

Whatever  tends  to  bring  into 
clearer  light  the  influences  that 
have  guided  the  Papal  admiiiistra- 
tion  in  the  more  obscure  relations 
of  its  domestic  policy,  resulting  in 
consequences  most  momentous  to 
the  Christian  world,  must  have  its 
weight  in  determining  the  judg- 
ment of  a  Romanist  on  the  preten- 
sions now  forced  upon  their  trial. 

At  the  period  when  the  story 
begins,  the  Maldachini  were  little 
known  in  Rome,  and  of  small  im- 
portance among  the  great  houses  of 
the  city.     In  a  genealogy  of  the 
family,  added  by  another  hand  to 
the  MS.,  there  are  reckoned  mar- 
quises and  cardinals  ;  but  the  latter 
title  was  brought  into  the  family 
during  the  reign   of  Olimpia    and 
the  former,  at  a  time  when  an  affec- 
tation of  titles  had  become  common, 
signified    no    more    than    that  of 
esquire   now   universally   assumed 
among  ourselves.      Their    posses- 
sions   were    in    Viterbo ;    but    so 
limited  were  their  resources  that, 
according  to  custom,    it  was   re- 
solved to  avoid  the  expense   of  a 
wedding  dowry,  and  provide  for  one 
of  the    daughters    in    a    convent. 
Olimpia  was  the  victim,  and  every 
pains  was  taken  to  reconcile  her 
to  her  fate.     Experience  of  monas- 
tic life,  however,  increased  her  na- 
tural disinclination  for  the  cloister; 
in  vain  the    worthy    abbess    dis- 
coursed upon  its  advantages,   and 
other  relatives  urged  upon  her  a 
dutiful  consideration  for  her  family ; 
some  very  strong  expressions  from 
the  young  lady  of  her  views  of 
family  considerations  satisfied  them 
that  no  impression  could  be  made 
on  that  head.     From  her  earliest 
years  Olimpia  had  shown  a  resolute 
and  imperious  temper,  and  now  she 
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came  out  from  her  seclusion  quali- 
fied to  practise  for  her  own  advan- 
tage the  policy  of  stratagem  and 
intrigue  in  which  the  system  of 
those  institutions  had  initiated  her. 
To  escape  the  importunities  of  her 
confessor,  who  never  ceased  to  com- 
mend a  compliance  with  her  parents' 
wishes,  she  feigned  illness  at  the 
seasons  of  confession;  and  when 
this  subterfuge  failed,  she  boldly 
took  the  resolution  of  accusing  the 
zealous  priest  of  an  infamous  crime, 
maintained  the  charge  before  the 
Inquisition,  and  procured  his  im- 
prisonment and  deprivation.  It  was 
clearly  not  safe  to  trifle  with  such 
a  spirit,  and  the  parents  now  only 
sought  an  opportunity  to  relieve 
themselves  of  so  anxious  a  charge 
upon  her  own  terms. 

While  the  family  were  travelling 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto  they 
were  joined  by  young  Pamfilio, 
upon  the  same  errand  ;  the  young 
people  formed  a  friendship  which 
soon  ripened  into  love,  and  shortly 
after  their  return  to  Borne  the 
marriage  was  quietly  solemnised. 
In  the  MS.  notes  above  mentioned 
it  is  said  that  Olimpia  was  first 
married  to  Paolo  Nini,  but  the  MS. 
itself  takes  no  notice  of  any  former 
marriage,  and  indeed  states  that 
Olimpia  was  no  more  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  her  nuptials 
with  Pamfilio  were  celebrated. 

Two  daughters  and  a  son  were 
the  fruits  of  this  alliance,  and  dur- 
ing ten  years  it  was  attended  with 
apparent  happiness.  Pamfilio  was 
agreeable  in  his  person  and  man- 
ners ;  but  as  Olimpia  grew  out  of 
the  romance  of  girlhood,  stronger 
passions  began  to  demand  more  than 
her  husband  and  household  could 
afford.  It  was  not  customary  for 
Roman  ladies  to  be  admitted  to  any 
important  share  in  their  husbands' 
affairs,  and  in  this  humiliating 
position  Olimpia  found  her  ambi- 
tious temper  restless  and  without 
occupation.  But  while  Pamfilio, 
unsuspicious    of    the    cause,    was 


meditating  uneasily  upon  the  obvious 
diminution  of  his  wife's  affection, 
she  had  found  an  outlet  for  her 
suppressed  energies  in  a  confidential 
intercourse  established  between  her- 
self and  her  brother-in-law,  the 
Abbate  Giovanni  Battista  Pamfilio. 
He  was  employed  in  public  affairs, 
and  thus  a  field  was  opened  to  her 
ambition,  if,  by  gaining  an  influence 
over  him,  she  could  gratify  her  lust 
of  power.  His  appearance  was  re- 
pulsive, but  he  had  that  which  she 
valued  now  more  than  qualities  of 
person  ;  while  he  on  his  side  made 
little  difficulty  in  resigning  himself 
body  and  soul  to  the  governance  of 
one  whose  skill  in  business  and 
strength  of  will,  added  to  her  other 
charms,  made  her  irresistible.  The 
recklessness  of  Olimpia  in  pursuing 
any  object  on  which  she  set  her 
heart  soon  exposed  her  conduct  to 
the  murmurs  of  scandal,  and 
Pamfilio,  to  avoid  an  open  rupture 
with  his  brother,  was  obliged  to 
solicit  employment  at  a  distance 
from  Borne.  Olimpia  was  in 
despair.  By  submissive  and  affec- 
tionate demeanour  she  endeavoured 
to  disarm  her  husband's  resent- 
ment, and  a  game  of  mutual  dissi- 
mulation kept  things  apparently  in 
tranquillity.  It  was  unexpectedly 
terminated  by  the  death  of  Pam- 
filio. Violent  deaths  were  then  too 
common  for  this  to  pass  without 
grave  suspicion  ;  some  even  excused 
the  murder,  if  such  it  were,  on  the 
plea  that  Olimpia  had  only  fore- 
stalled her  husband's  probable  in- 
tentions in  regard  to  herself.  After 
a  few  months'  decorous  absence  the 
brother  returned  to  Rome.  Olimpia 
received  him  with  open  arms  ;  and 
then  began  that  unrestrained  fami- 
liarity between  them  which  resulted, 
after  a  few  interruptions,  in  the 
resignation  of  every  thought  and 
wish  to  her  dictation.  Already 
while  Pamfilio  was  absent  on  a 
mission  into  Spain  it  was  whispered 
about  that  the  nunzio  received  his 
instructions  from  Donna  Olimpia; 
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and  the  rumours  that  had  not  been 
silent  in  his  absence  were  justified 
when,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Car- 
dinal, and  Olimpia  took  up  her  re- 
sidence in  his  palace.  The  scarlet 
cap,  said  the  Italians,  turned  Olim- 
pia's  brain. 

It  served  no  doubt  to  direct  her 
thoughts  to  a  loftier  object  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  already  she  began  to  pre- 
pare her  schemes  to  secure  the  eleva- 
tion of  her  relative  to  the  throne.  For 
Urban  VIII.  was  drawing  near  his 
end,  and  among  the  divided  interests 
at  Court  the  game  was  open  to  one 
who  knew  how  to  play  her  cards  well. 
She  took  him    in  hand  and   dis- 
ciplined his  rougher  manners  by  her 
own  more  crafty  maxims  of  Roman 
diplomacy.     The  principles  she  is 
said  to    have  inculcated    for   his 
guidance    are    curiously    identical 
with  a  set  of  instructions  prepared 
in  the  German  courts  for  the  con- 
duct of  various  persons  in   their 
intercourse  with  the  Roman  Curia. 
The  whole  moral  code  is  compressed 
into    one  maxim  and   one    aim — 
success — and  the  study  of  cardinal 
nature    is    enjoined    as    the    best 
means  of  securing  it.     Olimpia,  on 
her  part,   draws  nice  distinctions 
between  the  different  kinds  of  dis- 
simulation to  be  practised,  accord- 
ing to  the  object  in  view,  whether 
it  be  promotion  to  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege or  election  to  the  Papal  chair. 
Free  intercourse,  condescension,  and 
attention  to  affairs  are  proper  re- 
commendations for  the  lower  grade ; 
but  having  arrived  there,  a  change 
of  tactics  is  required;   a  dignified 
reserve    and  circumspection  must 
repel    all    familiarity     and     keep 
suitors  at  a  distance.     No  mental 
qualities,   she  said,   determine    an 
election  ;  a  short  neck  in  such  case 
is   better    than    all    the    virtues. 
Sixtus  V.  would  never  have  been 
chosen  if  he  had  not  known  how  to 
feign    simplicity    and    ignorance. 
Pamfilio  improved  under  her  tui- 
tion ;  the  title  of  Cardinal '  Non  si 


puo '  now  bestowed  on  him  testified 
the  progress  he  had  made  in  learn- 
ing to  refuse  favours.  In  one  re- 
spect only  he  failed  to  dissemble : 
the  intimacy  of  Olimpia  in  every- 
thing that  concerned  him  was  the 
common  talk ;  petitions  to  the  Car- 
dinal passed  through  her  hands ; 
and  his  vote  in  the  Congregation 
was  so  notoriously  the  result  of 
domestic  consultations,  that  Car- 
dinal Palotta,  forgetting  his  usual 
self-command,  charged  Pamfilio 
with  proposing '  consigli  donneschi.' 

In  May  1643  Urban  died,  and  the 
Barberini  faction  were  in  full  agita- 
tion and  anxiety.  Meantime  Olimpia 
had  left  no  art  untried.  She  had  ob- 
tained a  horoscope  of  Pamfilio's 
fortunes,  which  foretold,  according 
to  her  desires,  his  future  elevation. 
She  busied  herself  in  every  society, 
sounding  opinions,  gathering  pro- 
babilities. To  the  French  ambas- 
sador she  extolled  his  Gallic  ten- 
dencies ;  to  the  Spanish  she  insisted 
on  his  well-tried  adherence  to  the 
interests  of  that  Court. 

During  the  prescribed  period  of 
suspense  between  the  Pope's  de- 
cease and  the  seclusion  of  the  car- 
dinals in  conclave,  the  whole  city 
becomes  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
intrigue,  of  scandal  and  solicitation. 
More  popes  are  elected  by  popular 
rumour  than  there  are  cardinals, 
while  every  candidate  named  by  one 
party  is  run  down  by  another  faction. 
No  lambs  in  the  market  are  so  bland 
and  submissive  as  their  Eminences 
at  this  juncture ;  no  old  clothes  for 
sale  are  so  cheapened  and  vilified  by 
a  jew  of  Seven  Dials  as  their  lives 
and  reputations.  '  If  Satan  himself 
were  hostile  to  the  Spaniards,'  says 
our  author, '  the  French  would  elect 
him ;  Antichrist  would  be  welcome 
to  the  adherents  of  the  late  Pope  if 
they  were  only  assured  of  bis  pro- 
tection.' *  Messieurs,  faites  votre 
jeu ! '  the  demon  of  hazard  and  dis- 
cord has  been  for  ten  days  crying 
in  the  cardinals'  ears  and  in  the 
streets  of  Rome ;  on  the  eleventh 
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the  cardinal  electors  enter  the  Con* 
clave,  and '  le  jeu  est  fait.9  In  the 
interval  temporary  cells  have  been 
erected  in  the  galleries  adjoining 
the  selected  chamber  in  the  Vatican ; 
the  cardinals  take  possession  each 
according  to  lot,  with  one  or  two 
attendants  to  share  their  imprison- 
ment and  minister  to  their  wants ; 
to  be  seen  no  more  till  the  labour  is 
accomplished,  and  a  pope  given  to 
the  expectant  world. 

Six  weeks  had  passed  without 
result;  anarchy  was  in  the  State, 
disorder  in  the  streets ;  the  people 
impatient.  Olimpia's  spies  ferreted 
in  every  corner ;  she  forgot  her 
nature,  and  spared  no  money  to 
procure  intelligence  ;  but  with  little 
satisfaction ;  the  only  point  on  which 
there  appeared  to  be  consent  was 
the  exclusion  of  Pamfilio.  But  the 
Spaniards  failed  to  carry  any  one  of 
their  candidates  by  the  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  required  to  secure  an 
election  ;  and  they  turned  at  last  to 
him  as  at  any  rate  not  hostile  to 
Spain.  Their  advocacy  challenged 
of  course  the  opposition  of  the 
French.  The  Barberini,  doubting 
his  good-will  towards  them,  and 
from  a  personal  pique  of  Cardinal 
Antonio,  sided  with  that  party,  and 
agreement  seemed  impossible.  In 
cases  of  such  difficulty,  after  the 
daily  scrutiny  has  been  declared, 
the  candidate  who  has  obtained  the 
largest  number  of  votes  is  again  put 
up ;  but  no  one  can  vote  in  the 
'  accesso,'  as  it  is  termed,  for  the 
person  to  whom  he  gave  his  voice 
in  the  scrutiny.  Thus  it  happened 
that  in  avoiding  more  dangerous 
rivals  the  votes  concentrated  on 
Pamfilio;  and  to  the  general  sur- 
prise, and  not  least  of  the  Conclave 
itself,  he  was  found  to  possess  the 
required  majority. 

Ahundred  years  before  this  period 
the  Council  of  Trent  had  finished 
its  work ;  the  purification  of  the 
Conclave  had  been  much  insisted 
on,  and  Borne  was  supposed  to  have 
•   effected  in  her  internal  polity  all 


the  reforms  necessary  to  make  that 
Court  and  Church  a  pattern  to  the 
world.  In  the  face  of  such  trans- 
actions as  these,  Papal  historians 
have  written,  and  continue  to  affirm, 
'  C'est  que  Dieu  est  an  milieu  du 
Conclave,  et  c'est  lui-meme  qui 
choisit  les  chefs  que  selon  les  temps 
il  donne  a  son  Eglise.' 

The  first  care  of  Pamfilio,  even 
before  he  had  entered  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter,  was  to  despatch  a  mes- 
senger to  Olimpia — a  needless  pre- 
caution, for  the  news  had  spread 
quickly  through  the  city,  and  she 
had  already  so  far  calculated  the 
possibilities,  that  when  the  mob 
arrived,  according  to  custom,  to 
pillage  the  palace  of  the  fortunate 
cardinal,  they  found  that  the  most 
valuable  effects  had  been  removed. 
The  next  day  Olimpia  held  a  re- 
ception. They  came  in  crowds  to 
adore  the  rising  divinity.  Roman 
barons,  foreign  ambassadors,  car- 
dinals, and  ladies — all  were  gra- 
ciously welcomed  in  the  first  exu- 
berance of  delight.  On  her  first 
presentation  to  kiss  the  foot  of  his 
Holiness,  a  smile  of  mutual  under- 
standing assured  her  that  the  rela- 
tions between  them  were  unchanged. 
With  her  son  Camillo  she  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  the 
Pope's  apartments,  inspecting  every- 
thing and  giving  orders  for  their 
arrangement. 

Among  the  foremost  of  the  Court 
came  Antonio  Barberini,  relying  on 
her  promises  of  protection  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  Pope,  to 
greet  her  ears  with  the  welcome 
title  of  Principessa,  and  to  lavish 
presents  upon  herself  and  her  son. 
She  took  the  presents,  but  it  was 
not  in  her  nature  to  forget  an 
offence,  or  to  lose  an  opportunity  of 
revenge.  Barberini  soon  found  that 
there  was  no  safety  for  him  within 
her  reach,  and  by  a  hasty  flight 
into  France  he  narrowly  avoided 
the  orders  already  issued  for  his 
arrest.  The  seizure  of  all  his  re- 
venues compensated  Olimpia  for  the 
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disappointment  of  his  escape.  If, 
however,  she  was  incapable  of  gene- 
rosity, she  was  not  insensible  to 
remorse.  One  of  her  first  acts  of 
power  was  to  summon  from  banish- 
ment the  unfortunate  confessor  of 
her  youth,  and  procure  his  restora- 
tion and  preferment. 

Pamfilio  had  now  reached  his 
70th  year.  Whatever  sympathy 
there  may  have  been  in  former 
times,  it  was  obvious  that  Olimpia's 
devotion  now  proceeded  from  inte- 
rested motives.  The  old  man  may 
have  continued  to  dote  upon  the 
remembrance  of  her  younger 
charms,  but  the  influence  she  had 
acquired  over  his  understanding 
and  will  gave  her  a  more  secure 
hold.  Ambition  was  fully  gratified; 
it  remained  now  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  it  and  to  satisfy  the  ruling  pas- 
sion. Every  resource  of  ingenuity 
and  unscrupulous  avarice  was  em- 
ployed to  bring  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  under  contribution  to  her 
insatiable  covetousness.  Cardinal 
Panzirolo  alone  was  able  to  impose 
any  check  upon  her  reckless  schemes. 
As  long  as  he  lived  his  influence 
sufficed  to  prevent  her  from  esta- 
blishing herself  entirely  in  the  Pope's 
apartments,  and  to  preserve  some 
appearance  of  spontaneous  action 
in  the  public  functions  of  his  go- 
vernment. Even  he  was  obliged  to 
temporise ;  neither  in  the  affairs  of 
the  State  or  Church  would  Innocent 
do  anything  without  her  advice, 
and  Panzirolo  grew  weary  of  the 
invariable  reply  to  his  propositions, 
'What  will  Donna  Olimpia  say?' 
To  counteract  the  influence  of  Panzi- 
rolo, the  Pope  was  persuaded  to 
make  her  son  Camillo  cardinal, 
with  the  title  of  Padrone,  which 
carries  with  it  the  chief  authority 
in  the  Government.  But  so  care- 
fully had  his  mother's  jealousy  kept 
him  in  the  background,  that  it  was 
found  too  late  now  to  awaken  in 
his  dormant  faculties  sufficient  in- 
telligence even  for  the  routine  of 
his  duties.     At  this  juncture  the 


rich  inheritance  of  Olimpia  Aldo- 
brandini,Princess  of  Rossana,  offered 
a  prize  too  tempting  for  any  weak 
scruples  to  resist.  Camillo  re- 
signed the  hat  and  all  ecclesiastical 
obligations,  and  in  the  charms  of 
a  young  and  accomplished  bride 
found  ample  consolation  for  the  loss 
of  his  uncle's  wearisome  lectures 
and  the  burdens  of  State.  That  a 
young  widow,  richly  endowed  with 
wealth  and  fine  qualities  of  mind 
and  person,  should  have  consented 
to  marry  such  a  fool,  is  perhaps  to 
be  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
asserted  by  our  author,  that  such  is 
the  nature  of  Roman  ladies,  they 
will  rather  rule  one  city  full  of 
ecclesiastics  than  a  whole  kingdom 
of  gentlemen.  It  did  not,  however, 
suit  the  views  of  Olimpia  to  allow 
so  attractive  a  person,  though  it 
were  her  son's  wife,  to  be  about  the 
Pope.  In  real  or  pretended  indig- 
nation at  his  marriage  she  procured 
his  banishment  from  Rome,  and 
Innocent  found  himself  again  in 
the  unusual  position  of  a  pope  with 
no  nephews  around  him  to  relieve 
him  of  his  cares.  But  Olimpia  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  As  Pamfilio 
had  profited  so  well  by  her  lessons 
from  the  page  of  Sixtus,  so  now  she 
prescribed  for  his  study  and  imita- 
tion the  career  of  one  who,  though 
he  filled  the  world  with  his  infamy, 
yet  in  two  respects  answered  her  pur- 
pose. Alexander  VI.  adhered  to 
his  favourite  Yanossa  through  every 
vicissitude,  and,  disencumbered  of 
all  cares  of  State,  gave  himself  up 
to  ease  and  enjoyment.  The  old 
man  could  not  resist  advice  so 
agreeable  from  one  who  showed 
so  tender  an  interest  in  his  welfare, 
and  who  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church  exhorted  him  thus  to  pro- 
long his  valuable  life.  If  com- 
plaints occasionally  reached  his 
ears,  as  when  the  criminal  judges, 
following  her  instructions  to  bleed 
the  pockets  rather  than  the  persons 
of  the  guilty,  made  Rome  resound 
with     their     extortions,    he     was 
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prompted  with  the  unanswerable 
plea  that  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God,  and  it  is  criminal 
to  accuse  them  of  wrong.  'We 
shall  see  the  day/  cried  an  observer, 
*  when  not  the  Pope  alone,  but  all 
his  officers,  will  be  declared  in- 
fallible.' 

Of  the  blood  royal,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  there  remained  a  sister  of 
the  Pope,  who  was  never  allowed  to 
emerge  from  her  obscure  condition 
as  abbess  of  a  Roman  convent; 
the  son;  and  two  daughters  of 
Olimpia,  married  to  the  Princes 
Oiustiniani  and  Ludovisi.  But  no 
ties  of  blood  or  relationship  were 
allowed  to  weigh  for  a  moment 
against  her  ambition ;  all  were  kept 
at  a  distance;  the  usual  benefac- 
tions and  promotions  due  to  nephews 
of  the  Pope  were  rigorously  denied, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury, 
but  to  fill  the  coffers  of  Olimpia, 
who  diverted  every  stream  she  stop- 
ped, pure  and  foul  alike,  into  her 
own  channel  Towards  Ludovisi 
the  Pope  had  shown  some  friendly 
disposition,  and  found  pleasure  in 
his  conversation  to  amuse  the  weary 
hours.  He  obtained  promotion  in- 
deed, but  one  which  removed  him 
from  Rome,  as  Lieutenant- General 
of  the  Galleys,  and  peculiarly  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  as  the  sea  disagreed 
with  his  constitution. 

The  Datario  himself  was  com- 
pelled to  attend  her  pleasure,  and 
to  vary  the  fines  upon  promotion  to 
a  benefice  according  to  her  dicta- 
tion. Every  office  in  the  Church  or 
State  was  alike  purchasable  for  mo- 
ney ;  the  only  question  asked  of  appli- 
cants for  preferment  was  how  much 
would  they  give.  For  an  appoint- 
ment of  1,000  scudi  per  annum,  ten- 
able for  three  years,  one  year's  in- 
come was  exacted ;  if  for  six  years, 
2,ooosc.,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
For  an  office  during  life,  half  the 
revenues  for  twelve  years  was  re- 
quired in  ready  money,  for  Olimpia 
gave  no  credit.  Bishoprics  re- 
mained vacant,  while  she  received 


the  fruits,  because  no  one  could  be 
found  to    pay  the  exorbitant  de- 
mand.    Sometimes  a  candidate  im- 
poverished his  family  to  provide  the 
C chase  money,  and  died  before  he 
reaped  any  benefit  from  his 
preferment :    in  that  case  it  was 
sold  again,  in  some  instances  many 
times  over.      It  must  be  observed 
that  Olimpia  claims  no  credit  for 
the  invention  of  this  infamous  traf- 
fic ;  she  only  carried  to  excess,  and 
with  unblushing  publicity,  practices 
already  existing,   and    sanctioned, 
even  in  the  simoniacal  contracts,  by 
long  usage.    Bitter  complaints  were 
heard  on  all  sides,  but  they  came 
from  victims  who  were  accomplices 
in  their  own  wrong,  or  who  found 
that  they  were  outwitted  by  a  wo- 
man far  more  clever,  and  a  little 
more    unscrupulous,    than    them- 
selves.    If  astuteness  and  variety  of 
resource  deserve  success,  Olimpia 
had  a  good  title  to  her  gains.     A 
candidate  for  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment having  solicited  her  favour  by 
the  usual  methods,  Olimpia  assured 
him  of  her  interest,  but  desired  him 
to  come  to  Rome  and  to  bring  with 
him  the  most  valuable  diamond  he 
could  procure  among  the  Neapolitan 
jewellers.      Monsignore  understood 
the  hint;  purchased  the  diamond, 
and  carefully  preserved  the  letter, 
in  the  hope  that  at  Olimpia's  death 
he  might  use  it  as  a  warrant  to  re- 
claim the  money.     Olimpia  was  de- 
lighted with  the  jewel,  and  enquired 
the  cost.     '  That  is  all  settled,'  re- 
plied Monsignore  ;  *  since  you  are 
satisfied,  let  there  be  no  mention  of 
the  price.'     After  a  little  display  of 
shyness,     the    lady    accepts     the 
present.  '  But  since  you  will  have  it 
so,'  she  said,  '  return  me  my  letter.' 
Monsignore  was  taken  aback  ;.  the 
biter  was  bit.     He  protested  he  had 
lost  the  letter,  not  considering  it  of 
any  importance.      'Then,'  replied 
Olimpia,  divining  his  motive,  'since 
you  cannot  cancel  my  order,  I  desire 
to  have  a  receipt  in  full.'     The  only 
passport  to  her  favour  was  to  bring 
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her  money,  or  to  show  her  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  Rasponi 
and  Fagnani  were  the  ministers  of 
her  rapacity,  and  they  contrived  a 
scheme  which  astonished  those  Ca- 
tholics who  believed  that  none  but 
the  sacrilegious  hands  of  Protestants 
would  dare  to  convert  to  secular  use 
the  revenues  of  sacred  institutions. 
Fagnani  suggested  the  suppression 
of  all  conventual  establishments 
whose  revenues  fell  below  a  certain 
value.  No  time  was  lost ;  through- 
out the  dioceses  and  provinces  of 
the  Church  inventories  were  made, 
and  without  much  further  enquiry 
2,000  religious  houses  were  sup- 
pressed, the  property  disposed  of, 
and  the  proceeds  returned  to  Borne. 
If  we  cannot  share  with  the  author 
his  sympathy  for  the  unhappy 
souls  in  purgatory,  deprived  of  so 
many  masses  that  were  said  daily 
for  their  deliverance,  we  may  imi- 
gine  the  misery  and  the  danger  to 
society  of  such  numbers  of  idle  men 
suddenly  emancipated  from  control 
and  cast  upon  the  world.  Then 
were  to  be  seen  wandering  through 
the  streets  numbers  of  homeless 
frati,  some  to  beg  admission  into 
other  houses,  some  to  join  the 
banditti  in  the  Campagna,  those 
who  had  interest  at  Borne  to  beg 
for  pity  and  a  reprieve.  A  party  of 
them  came  to  seek  the  intercession 
of  Cardinal  d'  Este ;  they  were 
directed  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
the  palace  of  Olimpia,  and  told 
that  they  must  apply  there.  No 
introduction  was  needed,  save  the 
exhibition  of  a  money-bag;  with- 
out it  the  doors  were  inexorably 
closed.  Five  hundred  convents 
found  means  to  purchase  exemp- 
tion, and  it  was  computed  that  from 
these  alone  Olimpia  received  50,000 
doubloons.  Many  more  might  have 
escaped,  for  there  was  no  want  of 
compassion  on  her  part,  only  a 
failure  of  sufficient  funds  on  theirs. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
reverence  for  Papal  decrees  would 
restrain  the  desires  of  one  who  ma- 


naged so  adroitly  the  dessous  dies 
caries  of  the  Curia.  The  promo- 
tion of  her  nephew  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal  at  the  age  of  eighteen  pro- 
voked no  further  remonstrance  from 
the  Pope  than  an  injunction  to  keep 
him  for  ever  out  of  his  sight,  for  he 
thought  the  fellow  was  more  ugly 
than  himself.  This  was  the  Cardi- 
nal Maldachini  whose  idiotic  plea- 
santries were  long  current  in  Rome; 
he  it  was  who,  after  a  mission  into 
France,  expressed  his  surprise  to 
find  even  the  children  in  that  coun- 
try speaking  as  good  French  as  edu- 
cated Italians. 

*  Where  is  your  Eminence  going?' 
enquired  Cardinal  San  Clemente  of 
Palotta,  meeting  him  in  the  street. 
*  To  the  Congregation  of  the  Cardi- 
nals,' replied  Palotta.  '  And  I  to 
the  Congregation  of  D.  Olimpia ;  so 
get  into  my  carriage,  for  we  are 
bound  to  the  same  place.'  It  was 
known  that  Olimpia  had  contrived 
a  place  of  concealment  in  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber,  where  she  could  over- 
hear all  that  passed.  The  disgusted 
cardinals  took  care,  as  far  as  they 
dared,  that  she  should  sometimes 
hear  unpleasant  truths. 

Thus  was  the  Church  governed ; 
from  such  sources  went  forth  de- 
crees to  determine  the  faith  and 
define  the  morals  of  the  Christian 
world.  Then  was  seen  the  humi- 
liating spectacle  of  the  chief  minis- 
ter of  State  waiting  at  Olimpia's 
doors,  placing  in  her  hands  packets 
of  official  papers,  which  she  carried 
into  the  Pope's  apartments,  to  be 
settled  in  a  private  conference  ac- 
cording to  her  pleasure.  In  certain 
functions  of  State  it  was  for  a  time 
supposed  impossible  for  Olimpia  to 
appeal* — such  as  the  audiences  of  am- 
bassadors and  questions  of  purely 
ecclesiastical  cognisance.  The  poor 
old  Pope,  deprived  of  the  aid  of 
a  Cardinal  Padrone,  on  whom  all 
State  ceremonies  should  devolve, 
determined  to  choose  some  one  to 
fill  that  place  which  his  own  nephew 
should  have   occupied.      For  this 
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purpose  Camillo  Astalli  was  se- 
lected, a  person  agreeable  to  his 
Holiness,  a  distant  connection  of 
Olimpia,  and  now  bound  by  grati- 
tude to  Cardinal  Panzirolo,  who,  on 
his  part,  looked  for  the  support  of 
the  new  Cardinal  on  the  next  va- 
cancy of  the  throne.  No  sooner 
was  the  scheme  divulged,  and  As- 
talli adopted  into  the  family  of 
Pamfili,  than  Panzirolo  found  he 
had  disturbed  a  hornet's  nest.  The 
Pope's  relatives  gathered  in  indig- 
nation to  condole  with  the  detested 
Olimpia,  and  concert  measures 
against  the  new  favourite.  A 
general  secession  from  Borne  was 
contemplated ;  but  as  that  seemed 
likely  to  hurt  no  one  but  them- 
selves, an  expedient  was  found  that 
would  scarcely  have  occurred  to 
any  but  children  or  Romans:  the 
men  all  took  to  their  beds  on  the 
day  they  were  to  attend  the  new 
Cardinal's  levee,  while  the  ladies 
received  his  visit  according  to  eti- 
quette. Olimpia  could  not  conceal 
her  resentment,  and  by  her  indis- 
cretion prepared  the  way  for  an  un- 
expected shock,  which  astonished 
the  Roman  world,  though  habi- 
tuated to  the  revolutions  of  a  capri- 
cious court.  She  was  suddenly 
banished  from  the  Pope's  apart- 
ments, and  all  interference  in  affairs 
of  State  prohibited.  Murmurs  had 
at  length  grown  so  loud,  that  they 
pierced  even  the  guarded  recesses 
of  the  Vatican.  Medals  had  been 
circulated  with  unseemly  caricatures 
of  Olimpia  and  the  Pope  ;  libels  and 
serious  remonstrances  from  abroad 
were  dropped  in  his  way ;  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  which  announces  the 
Pope's  progress  through  the  city, 
was  a  signal  for  mobs  to  assemble, 
who  greeted  them  with  unsavoury 
epithets  and  demands  for  bread. 
The  Piazza  Navona  especially,  where 
her  palace  was  situated,  and  which 
she  had  decorated  with  fountains 
out  of  funds  provided  for  the  poor, 
resounded  with  cries  of  *  Pane,  non 
fontane ! '     From  foreign  courts  re- 
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ports  reached  the  Pope  of  the  con- 
tempt in  which  he  was  held  ;  of  the 
ridicule  of  Protestants,  the  shame 
of  Catholics.  An  eloquent  preacher, 
out  of  the  reach  of  persecution,  ex- 
posed the  scandalous  condition  of 
the  Church,  taking  for  his  text,  '  I 
do  not  suffer  a  woman  to  teach  or 
to  usurp  authority  over  the  man.' 
Panzirolo  did  his  best  to  improve 
these  opportunities,  till  he  moved 
the  old  man  to  exclaim,  (  Curses 
upon  the  women,  and  on  all  who 
put  them  in  our  way ! ' 

Now  was  a  golden  opportunity 
for  the  banished  nephew.  He  re- 
turned with  the  Princess  Rossana 
to  Rome,  and  was  received  into  his 
uncle's  good  graces,  though  he  still 
found  himself  kept  back  from  pre- 
ferment by  Panzirolo  and  the 
adopted  Astalli.  Olimpia's  house  be- 
came the  rendezvous  of  the  various 
discontented  factions  ;  but  the  Car- 
dinal, though  sinking  under  mortal 
sickness,  still  crept  into  the  pre- 
sence and  defeated  their  attempts. 
Death  came  to  their  aid,  and  dis- 
solved the  cabal,  by  removing  the 
chief  object  of  it.  Olimpia  worked 
her  way  back  into  favour,  which 
indeed  she  had  never  lost  but  in 
appearance,  and  became  more  abso- 
lute than  before. 

Innocent  certainly  became  now 
a  mere  puppet  in  her  hands.  She 
intruded  openly  even  into  the  audi- 
ences of  the  ambassadors,  and 
made  herself  sole  mistress  of  the 
Court,  the  Church,  the  State,  and 
the  person  of  the  Pope.  The 
Congregation  now  held  a  private 
conference  in  her  presence  pre- 
vious to  their  meeting  in  coun- 
cil, and  on  all  questions  where 
money  was  concerned  she  dictated 
the  decision.  More  shameless  than 
ever  in  her  exactions,  she  demanded 
money  from  all  who  approached 
her.  *  Presents,'  she  said,  '  are  the 
key  that  unlocks  the  memory ; '  and 
as  not  a  prelate  could  leave  Rome 
without  her  permission,  her  oppor- 
tunities were    innumerable.      The 
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example  of  her  son  Camillo  in  re- 
signing his  dignities  emboldened 
many  of  the  religious  to  seek  ex- 
emption from  their  vows,  and  all 
who  could  give  tangible  proof  of 
being  in  earnest  found  her  leniently 
disposed.  Criminals  walked  at 
liberty  in  the  streets,  for  the  guilty 
readily  purchased  their  freedom ; 
the  prisons  were  filled  with  the  in- 
nocent, who  could  not  afford,  or 
were  unwilling,  to  accuse  them- 
selves by  a  bribe.  In  politics  the 
same  ruling  passion  governed  every 
move.  Nunzios  were  withdrawn 
from  foreign  courts  to  economise 
the  cost  of  their  missions,  and  no 
doubt  the  peace  of  the  world  was 
promoted  by  her  refusal  to  allow 
Innocent  to  incur  expense  by  med- 
dling in  external  affairs.  Under- 
hand she  played  a  game  of  her  own. 
It  was  of  no  moment  to  her  that 
the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  would 
expose  Naples  and  Milan  to  the 
dreaded  ambition  of  the  French, 
but  a  bribe  of  50,000  scudi  induced 
her  to  procure  the  introduction  of 
provisions  for  the  Spanish  garrison 
when  they  were  hard  pressed  in 
the  insurrection  of  Masaniello. 

But  the  Pope's  declining  health 
began  to  awaken  anxieties  about 
the  future.  Knowing  well  the  Ro- 
man Court,  she  had  great  confidence 
in  the  treasure  she  had  amassed  to 
procure  immunity  from  the  prose- 
cution there  was  too  much  reason 
to  dread ;  but  she  had  no  friends  ; 
many  whom  she  had  plundered; 
none  whom  she  had  obliged.  And 
now,  to  secure  herself  on  that  side 
also,  the  finest  stroke  of  policy — one 
which  shows  Olimpia's  sagacity  in 
discerning  her  interest,  and  her  self- 
control  in  securing  it— was  played 
in  the  very  camp  of  her  enemies. 
She  proposed  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  Barberini,  and  procured 
their  return  to  honour  and  wealth. 
A  marriage  between  a  scion  of  that 
family  and  a  daughter  of  Giustiniani, 
the  recall  of  Cardinal  Antonio  from 
banishment,  and  the  promotion  of  the 


elder  son  to  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
— on  these  stipulations  past  animo- 
sities were  to  be  forgotten,  and  protec- 
tion secured  for  her  person  and  inte- 
rests when  thus  united  with  the  most 
powerful  faction  in  the  Conclave. 

She  was  only  just  in  time.  In 
the  month  of  September  1654  the 
end  was  evidently  drawing  near; 
the  chief  actors  in  the  scene  were 
ready  for  thejhackneyedpart  of  heart- 
less selfishness  at  the  death-bed  of 
an  old  man  esteemed  only  for  his 
money  value.  The  vultures  sniffed 
the  tainted  air,  and  hovered  round 
the  chamber  in  the  Quirinal,  now 
loathsome  with  his  offensive  disease. 
The  galleries  of  the  Vatican  echoed 
in  the  still  night  to  the  rustling 
of  women's  garments,  as  they  ran- 
sacked every  corner  for  prey.  They 
were  compelled  to  make  common 
cause,  and  transported  to  the  palace 
of  Olimpia  whatever  could  be 
carried  off  without  arousing  the 
attention  of  the  people. 

In  the  day-time  Olimpia  sat  at 
the  receipt  of  custom.  Time  pressed ; 
she  abated  her  price,  and  the  sale 
of  benefices  went  at  a  rapid  rate 
One  only  instance  is  recorded  of  an 
ecclesiastic  touched  with  compunc- 
tion, and  offering  Olimpia  to  resign 
his  ill-gotten  preferment  on  the 
restoration  of  two-thirds  of  the 
bribe.  This  did  not  suit  her  views ; 
but  she  assured  him  the  Pope  still 
survived,  and  sent  him  the  sacred 
benediction,  on  which  he  micrht 
rely  for  deliverance  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Devil. 

At  length,  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1655,  universal  rejoicings  proclaimed 
the  melancholy  event.  Olimpia 
made  her  escape,  leaving  the  dying 
Pope  in  the  hands  of  a  servant. 
She  passed  many  anxious  hours, 
fearing  an  attack  upon  her  treasures : 
but  the  Romans  are  placable  when 
the  object  of  their  rage  is  out  of 
Bight — 'morto  il  cane,  morta  la 
rabbia ' — and  they  left  her  in  peace 
to  devote  her  energies  to  secure  the 
election  of  a  friendly  successor. 
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The  policy  of  her  measures,  and 
the    influence    she    had "  acquired, 
enabled  her  to  prolong  the  election 
for  three  months,  while  her  interests 
were  the  point  on  which  the  Con- 
clave always  split.    Many  a  worthy 
candidate    was    displaced    by    the 
'flying   squadron/  formed   in  the 
Conclave  at  her  instigation  out  of 
the  adherents  of  the  late    Pope; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  friends 
failed  to  carry  the  election  even  of 
a  neutral  like  Cherubino,  because 
the  opponents  declared  they  would 
do  nothing  to  help  Olimpia  to  a 
place  among  the  Cherubim.  Weary 
at  last  of  contending,  they  agreed 
upon  Chigi,  a  cardinal  of  Innocent's 
creation,  but  universally  acceptable, 
as  of  honest  principle  and  pledged 
to  no  party.     Olimpia's  hopes  re- 
vived, but  only  to  be  more  bitterly 
mortified   when   her  officious  con- 
gratulations were  coldly  received, 
and  the  applications  of  her  friends 
repulsed   with  an  assurance    that 
justice  should  be  done.     That  was 
the  last  thing  she  desired.  However, 
with  undaunted  courage,  she  asserted 
her  innocence,  and,  in  obedience  to 
the  Pope's  edict,  retired  toViterbo, 
satisfied,  she  said,  to  leave  her  cause 
in  the  hands  of  a  just  arbitrator. 
A  process    was    instituted    under 
various  heads,  particularly  for  an 
account  of  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  gold  ducats,  besides  innumerable 
jewels  and  articles  of  value.      It 
-was  delayed  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  plague  in  Borne  and  through 
great  part  of  Italy.      Olimpia  re- 
treated to  her  estate  at  San  Martino, 
and    shut    herself    up    with     her 
servants,  in  the  vainhope  of  exclud- 
ing the  pest.     Her  household  first 
fell  victims  to  the  disease ;  at  last 
she    herself    was    found    to  have 
perished  in  the  same  solitary  and 
deserted  condition  in  which  she  had 
left  Innocent  to  linger  to  his  end. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  process  so 
formally  begun  would  be  resumed 
against  the  heirs  of  Olimpia,  and 
some  of  the  plunder  be  restored  to 


the  defrauded  Treasury.  But  time 
had  passed  ;  (  si  cambia  di  pensieri/ 
say  the  Romans,  with  a  change  of 
circumstances.  The  relations  of 
Alexander  VII.  had  now  established 
themselves  in  Rome,  and  some  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  their 
dignity ;  a  compromise  was  effected, 
by  which  indeed  no  benefit  accrued 
to  the  pillaged  Churchy  but  the 
Pope's  family  divided  among  them 
a  million  scudi ;  the  soul  of  Olimpia 
obtained  formal  absolution,  her 
body  honourable  burial ;  and  amid 
the  murmurs  of  the  people  the 
prosecution  dropped.  , 

It  was  long,  however,  before  the 
memory  of  these  transactions  died 
away.      The  palace  in  the  Piazza 
Navona  provoked  reminiscences  not 
to  the  advantage  of  Pamfilio,  in 
whose  possession  it  remained ;   and 
the  cardinals,  disappointed  of  their 
division    of   the     spoils,   included 
even  the  hitherto  immaculate  Chigi 
in  their  sarcasms.     Sforza  was  bold 
enough  to  declare  that   Olimpia's 
plunder  of  the  Church  had  passed 
de  latrone   in    latronem,     and    the 
Dominican  Friars  were  encouraged 
to  prepare  in  their  cloisters  pasqui- 
nades to  be  circulated  in  public. 
They  in  particular,  it  is  said,  were 
expert  at  this  work ;   for,  being  at 
the  head  of  the  Inquisition,  they 
could  be  witty  at  the  expense  of 
others,  appropriating  to  themselves 
the  sallies  and  jests  of  the  publica- 
tions which  they  confiscated. 

Tims  ends  the  curious  and  in- 
structive episode  of  Olimpia's  reign. 
It  presents  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and 
the  government  of  His  Church, 
under  a  phase  in  some  respects 
novel  to  the  world.  There  have 
been  worse  men  than  Innocent  X. 
at  the  head  of  the  Church,  and 
women  more  profligate  than  Olim- 
pia have  fed  their  vices  upon  its 
sacred  pastures.  Her  avarice  and 
ambition  after  a  time  smothered 
other  passions.  Tho  Roman  people 
and  Church  had  long  Bince  been  ha- 
bituated to  scenes  of  reckless  cruelty 
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and  extravagant  lasciviousness  in 
her  irresponsible  rulers,  and  still 
the  system  survived.  It  was  a  new 
trial  to  see  the  whole  Papal  ad- 
ministration subjected  to  the  ar- 
bitrary will  of  one  ambitious  wo- 
man, and  exposed  in  its  corruption 
and  venality  to  general  derision  and 
contempt.2  But  neither  the  one 
condition  nor  the  other  will  shake 
the  confidence  of  a  Romanist,  who 
regards  the  Pope's  impeccability  in 
official  functions  as  unaffected  by 
personal  character ;  who  believes 
that  a  Divine  afflatus  acts  for  the 


benefit  of  the  Church  through  the 
chosen  vessel  as  mechanically  as  a 
stream  through  a  conduit  pipe; 
while,  moreover,  by  a  supernatural 
virtue,  it  is  exempt  from  being 
vitiated  by  any  accidental  foulness 
of  the  channel  through  which  it 
has  to  pass.  Neither  the  virtues  of 
those  who  have  adorned  their  high 
station,  as  far  as  the  system,  would 
allow,  nor  the  enrolment  of  others 
in  the  chronicles  of  infamy,  affect  in 
his  apprehension  a  question  which 
is  to  be  determined  logically  upon 
assumed  premisses. 


*  '  Non  e  dicibile  con  quanto  sdegnose  orecchie  fosse  ricevuta  quests  fama  neile 
provincie  oltramontane,  e  massimamente  in  Germania,  ove  fu  detto  che  le  sole  faeolti 
di  una  vedova  Romans  sariano  bastanti  per  un  anno  alle  paghe  deglieserciti.' — PaUavieittu 
lib.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

AFTER  the  conversation  with  my 
landlord,  I  went  out  to  have  my 
hair  cat,  and  entered  the  first  hair- 
dressing  establishment  to  hand.   As 
luck  would  have  it,  my  head,  still 
fall  of  the  Conservative  theories  of 
Mr.  McCanu,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
an  artist  who  was  a  Radical  in  po- 
litics— a  Londoner,  whose  cockney 
tongue  had,   by  residence   in   the 
country,  acquired  a  strong  smack  of 
native  brogue.     His  politics  were 
red   of  the  deepest  crimson,   and 
avowed  with  an  extreme  reckless- 
ness of  language;   he  was  a  free- 
thinker in  religion   as   well  as  in 
politic?,  a  member  of  the  Hinter- 
national,    and    thoroughly   sympa- 
thised with  those  patriots  who  had 
fired  the  city  of  Paris  and  died  for 
the  sacred  cause,  whatever  it  might 
be,   of    the    Commoon.     Upon  the 
great  local  topic  of  the  hour   he 
held  likewise  strong  opinions.     The 
tyranny  of  the  upper  classes  was 
at    bottom    of   everything  evil  in 
this  world.     The  Duke  was  a  con- 
victed invader   of  popular  rights, 
whose  existence  as  such  should  not 
be  worth  an  hour's  purchase,  if  social 
questions  were  properly  understood. 
'  Dooks  and   such   like  'ave  'ad 
their  day,  and  are  now  going  to  be 
swep'  out  of  sight— out  of  the  way 
of  the  people,  the  almighty  people  ; 
that's  the  'hole  of  it,'  he  said,  doing 
up  my  learned  head  with  an  elaborate 
care.     '  A  change  in  society  is  corn- 
in'  on,  sir — a  radical  change — and 
-them  as  keeps  the  eyes  in  their 
'eads  open  can  see  it  without  star- 
ing.    Who'd  miss  your  Dook  if  he 
wore    abolish'  ?     I  ask   you   that. 
What  place  does  he  fill  that  could 


not  be  filled  by  anybody  else,  or 
better  left  empty  altogether  ?  But 
if  there  were  no  hairdressers  to 
shampoo  and  brush  the  'eads  of 
society,  how  would  society  get 
along?  What  would  'appen  it? 
Would  not  the  'eads  of  society  run 
wild,  sir  ? 

'  Heducation  is  doin'  its  work  iu  this 
hage,  sir — its  silent,  'oly,  emancipat- 
in  hoffice — a  fac'  we  all  must  recog- 
nise. After  many  hages  of  sloth  and 
darkness — of  hignominious  slumber 
— the  people  is  rabbin' its  eyes  at  last, 
waking  up  to  its  rights,  finding  out 
hisse'f  to  be  the  beginning  and 
end,  and  middle  too,  of  everything 
a'most.  As  a  principle,  everything 
is  wrong  which  the  people  don't  like. 
Nobles,  priests,  Church  and  State, 
things  for  wimming  and  children 
and  individuals  of  inferior  capa- 
city, like  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

4  I'm  a  plebeian  myself,  sir,  and 
glory  in  it.  I'm  more  proud  of  my 
humble  peesition  this  minute  then 
if  in  these  veins  ran  the  noble 
blood  of  hall  the  'Owards.  Shall 
I  make  you  up  a  little  bear's  grease, 
or  capillary  fluid,  or  a  bottle  of 
Prince's  mixture,  for  the  coming 
ball  spot  on  the  top  of  your  'ead, 
sir  ?  The  mixture  is  patronised  by 
his  Royal  Highness,  besides  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  Chief  Secretary, 
Army,  Navy,  and  general  aristo- 
cracy, and  only  half  a  crownd.' 

With  the  exterior  of  my  head 
ornamented  by  the  art,  and  the 
interior  of  it  illuminated  by  the 
social  theories  of  this  discursive  bar- 
ber, I  issued  from  the  shop — to  re- 
enter it,  however,  the  next  moment. 

The  forenoon  had  been  fine — a 
guarantee  in  the  perverse  local 
climate  for  having  a  tempestuous 
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afternoon.  It  now  rained,  hurri- 
caned,  one  of  their  Sandy  flat 
showers.  The  natives  were  in  a 
way  rather  proud  of  this  weather. 
It  was  a  popular  boast  that  at 
Sandyflat  it  knew  how  to  rain,  and  in 
my  experience  it  was  not  likely  to 
lose  its  talent  for  want  of  practice. 
'  The  weather  looks  broken/  I 
observed  to  a  citizen  refuged,  like 
myself,  in  the  hairdresser's  porch. 

'Nothing  of  the  kind — only  a 
shower.  Always  better  have  it 
come  down  heavy  at  first.  It  will 
clear  up  by-and-by,  perhaps,'  he 
added,  with  the  doubtful  hopeful- 
ness of  a  native.  '  Any  way,  it  is 
fine  seasonable  weather,  and  will 
do  good  to  the  country.  Must  be 
lots  of  growing  in  it.  Ha !  that's 
for  a  gust.  Do  a  deal  of  good.  I 
don't  call  this  by  any  means  a  bad 
day,'  continued  my  philosopher,  ex- 
amining the  heavens  with  a  critical 
eye ;  '  'tis  clearing  up  already.  Rains 
a  good  deal  in  other  places  beside 
Sandyflat,  too,'  he  added  apolo- 
getically, as  I  followed  the  direction 
of  his  gaze. 

'  But  you  do  everything  so  well 
here.' 

'  So  everybody  says,'  my  native 
answered  complacently. 

The  tempest  having  partially 
abated,  I  went  forth  into  the  street. 
With  a  burst  of  sunshine  came  a 
burst  of  martial  music,  and  with 
the  music  a  crowd,  loosely  mar- 
shalled in  military  order,  rounded  a 
corner  of  the  square  in  front — a 
body  of  young  men  marching  in 
irregular  files  of  three  or  seven 
deep,  and  moving  in  step  to  the 
music.  What  a  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  Castle !  The  lounging 
policeman  looked  excited  but  tame  : 
he  turned  a  longing,  game- scenting 
eye  at  this  display,  but  moved  not. 
There  was  no  banner ;  it  was  not  a 
party  tune ;  it  did  not  come  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

What  a  change  in  the  temper 
of  the  times !  But  a  twelve- 
month since  it  would  have  fared  ill 


with  those  political  musicians;  these 
step  -  marchers    would    then  have 
bivouacked   in  the  county  prison, 
and  that  aggressive  drum,  which 
now  thwacked,  on  with  an  audacious 
sense  of  security,  be  made  the  ob- 
ject of  a  military  movement  by  the 
'  Royal  Irish.'    Some  valorous  petty 
constable     would,     perhaps,    have 
fleshed  his  maiden  weapon  in  its 
hollows   and    let  all   its   seditious 
wind     escape.      These     mechanic 
ranks  would  have  then  been. blud- 
geoned into  disruption ;  but  now  the 
Lord  Phoenix,  the  ruler  of  the  land, 
has  laid  his  bludgeon  down.     These 
are  piping  times  of  peace  ;  the  stal- 
wart constable  has  declined  to  the 
legitimate    area-railings     business, 
and  dangles  an  idle  baton.     It  has 
been  decided   that    a   temperance 
band,  even  when  marched  in  step 
to   a  Celtic  tune,  is  no  longer  a 
danger  to  the  British  Constitution. 
The    Lord-Lieutenant     and    Chief 
Secretary  have  laid  their  heads  to- 
gether over   it.     The   Crown  la* 
officers  have  been   consulted,  and 
the  Privy  Council  has  decided. 

They  are  a  fine  people  those 
natives — poetic,  pomp-loving,  with 
a  real  fondness  for  the  farce  of 
soldiering.  'How  stupid  of  our 
Government  not  to  utilise  this  mili- 
tary fancy,'  I  observed.  Shall  I  con- 
fess the  weakness,  the  mere  impulse 
of  vanity  which  moved  me  tnen? 
Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  my  hairdresser's  eloquence,  but  I 
passed  through  this  crowd  of  solemn, 
earnest-looking  young  men  with 
a  kindling  sensation  —  something 
which  I  had  not  felt,  or  remembered 
to  have  felt,  since  those  early  mo- 
mentous days  when  I  had  first 
mounted  the  Young  Ireland  pi**" 
form,  after  having  turned  my  back 
on  those  vague  but  proverbial 
maxims  of  patriotism  *  the  princi- 
ples of  the  great  O'Connell.'  Sud- 
denly my  stale  patriotism  awakened 
and  pricked  up  its  ears  afresh— 
those  ears  which  for  so  many  years 
had  been^lying  limp  and  flat  under 
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cover  of  the  professional  horse-hair. 
I  had  been  a  patriot  at  one  time, 
also  a  popular  member.     I  remem- 
bered that  now ;  perhaps  some  one 
in  the  crowd  might  remember  it 
also.     Who  knows  ?  recognise  me 
in  a  complimentary  manner.  There 
might    be    a    movement    of   caps 
among  those  marching  mechanics. 
Possibly  a  cheer  would  be  raised 
for    Counsellor  Catlyne,  the  once 
independent  member,  the  National- 
ist hero,   the  pride  of    '48.     The 
Irish  are  said  to  be  a  demonstrative 
race,  and  easily  provoked  to  cheer 
without  being  difficult  as   to  the 
matter  of  the  cheer  or  manner  of 
man  who  may  happen  momentarily 
to  provoke  it.     Their  enthusiasm  is 
ever  in  leash,  ready  to  be  slipped  at 
any  sort  of  game.     I  did  not  find 
it  so  on  this  occasion — not  a  head 
uncovered  amongst  the  ill-mannered 
rogues,  not  a  voice  lifted  up;    no 
one  observed,  at  least  attended  to, 
my  presence. 

So  entirely  absent  or  neglectful 
in  this  respect  was  the  crowd,  that 
I  turned  to  follow  in  its  wake,  be- 
lieving that  my  identity  had  not 
been  perceived,  that  no  person  had 
recognised  me — it  was  likely  enough, 
as  1  had  been  so  long  absent  from 
the  place. 

This  impression  was,  however, 
erroneous,  for  as  I  followed  the  tail 
of  the  crowd  the  music  ceased 
abruptly,  and  I  overheard  the  con- 
versation of  a  group  of  young  men 
in  front. 

'  That's  Catlyne — Counsellor  Cat- 
lyne— the  'Forty-eight  man  who 
ratted  and  sold  the  pass.  He  is  now 
a  Government  hack,  with  his  foot 
on  the  Castle  back  stairs — one  of 
our  expectant  members,  a  gentleman 
in  waiting.' 

'  You  can  see  that  in  his  face ;  I 
read  sneak  in  his  eyes  without 
knowing  him,'  was  the  answer. 

'  He'd  like  to  carry  on  the  patriot 
business  for  the  sake  of  the  briefs, 
but  it  won't  do,  poor  man.' 

I  turned  quickly  up  the«ext  street, 


t  ancPas  quickly  turned  away  from 
*  my  opinion  about  the  policy  of  per- 
mitting bands  of  idle  apprentices  to 
impede  the  traffic  and  disturb  pub- 
lic order  with  their  seditious  music. 
I  was  much  annoyed.  Things  were 
coming  to  a  pretty  pass  when  per- 
sons in  a  mean  rank  of  life  applied 
such  terms  to  the  constitutional 
representatives  of  the  country ;  this 
was  their  boasted  democratic  spirit! 
The  way  led  straight  to  the  post, 
office,  and  in  the  same  building 
stood  the  now  amalgamated  tele- 
graphic department. 

I  suddenly  remembered  a  certain 
authority  on  several  fisheries  and 
foreshores,  which  might  be  of  con- 
sequence as  a  reference,  and  entered 
the  office  to  communicate  with  my 
clerk  in  Dublin  on  the  subject. 

Perhaps  my  temper  was  disturbed 
and  demanded  an  immediate  chan- 
nel of  escape,  for,  concluding  the 
message,  I  added  these  wholly  un- 
necessary words:  .  'This  district 
disorganised — seditious  music  in  the 
streets,  operatives  parading  in  mili- 
tary array.'  The  addition  was  gra- 
tuitous and  provoked  only  by  my 
feelings  at  the  moment;  it  was  a 
mental  relief  to  get  it  out,  and  I 
handed  in  the  message  to  the  clerk, 
my  temper  still  simmering. 

'  In  its  turn,  sir,'  he  added  in  a 
pert  tone ;  '  must  wait  its  turn ; 
other  people  have  to  be  served  as 
well  as  you.' 

Two  persons  were  already  wait- 
ing at  the  counter,  but  there  seemed 
no  anxiety  to  despatch  their  busi- 
ness. Nobody  seemed  in  a  hurry 
about  it;  the  second  clerk  was 
superintending  his  nails  at  the  desk 
and  leisurely  whistling  the  last  bars 
of  a  negro  melody.  He  nodded  to 
the  other  man  to  take  my  message 
without  interrupting  his  tune. 

*  I  happen  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and 
my  message  is  of  importance.' 

'Most  people  who  use  telegraphs 
are  in  a  hurry,  but  it  don't  matter, 
don't  put  us  out  a  bit ;  we  are  used 
to  it.     We   never  make  the  least 
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difference  on  that  account  in  this 
office.' 

The  clerks  chuckled  in  duet. 
*  Let  us  see  your  message.  Ah  ! 
Dublin ;  exactly.  We  are  not  work- 
ing to  Dublin;  wires  broke  down 
since  morning.  You  see  there  was 
no  use  in  making  such  a  fuss  about 
it  after  all,  losing  your  temper  for 
nothing/ 

'  Not  working  to  Dublin  ?  The 
reason,  pray  ? ' 

'  Caun't  say ;  the  storm  probably.' 

'  Are  the  wires  being  repaired  ?  ' 

*  Caun't  imagine.  Don't  concern 
me.' 

'  Shall  you  be  working  to-day  ?  ' 

*  Haven't  an  ide — ah.' 

*  So  I  perceive,  indeed,'  was  my 
tarfc  rejoinder.    Then,  after  apause— 

*  Pray  tell  the  postmaster  I  want 
to  see  him.  I  demand  a  moment's 
interview  with  him, — just  one  mo- 
ment,' with  emphasis. 

At  this  the  junior  laughed  afresh. 
'  Caun't   6ee  the  postmaster  to- 
day ;  gone  to  Banshee  races.' 

*  Well,  the  superintendent;  I  have 
a  complaint  to  make  on  this  in- 
stant.' 

'Superintendent  gone  fishing.' 
'  The  next  man,  then — somebody, 
anybody.    I  insist  on  seeing  the  next 
man  in  authority  at  once' 

'  I  am  the  next  man ;  I  am  any- 
body/ said  the  first  clerk  calmly. 
'  Here  are  the  forms ;  be  good 
enough  to  say  what  you  complain 
of — must  be  all  written  out  in  a 
legible  hand.  See  directions  on  the 
back.' 

*  Of  nothing ;  I  complain  of  no- 
thing whatever,'  I  added,  amazed 
at  his  coolness.  *  I  am,  on  the  con- 
trary, filled  with  admiration  both 
at  the  excellent  working  of  your 
establishment  and  at  the  exceeding 
courtesy  of  the  officials.  Good 
morning,  gentlemen.' 

I  left  the  counter  and  the  office, 
pausing  a  moment  in  the  doorway 
leading  to  the  street.  The  following 
sentences  passed  then  sotto  voce  be- 
tween the  clerks : 


*  Who  is  the  country  cousin,  for 
a  wonder?  thinks  himself  a  person- 
age ;  but  not  mixed  much  in  so- 
ciety, I  fancy,'  said  the  one. 

'  Don't  you  know  ?  that's  Catlyne 
the  member.  May  report  us  all  and 
have  you  up.  Put  your  foot  in  it 
this  time,  Dick,  for  certain.  That 
tongue  of  yours  hangs  too  loose 
and  will  get  you  into  trouble  yet,' 
said  a  third  voice  as  I  turned  into 
the  street. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself 
before  an  architectural  front  of 
faded  and  dilapidated  stucco;  on 
one  side  of  the  entrance  a  statue  of 
Minerva,  on  tho  other  Apollo  with 
his  lyie — it  was  the  public  library 
— and,  suddenly  remembering  that 
a  local  history  of  Sandynat  was  ex- 
tant, which  might  possibly  contain 
information  of  a  useful  technical 
nature,  I  entered  the  porch.  This 
abode  of  learning  and  the  Muses 
was  in  a  most  discomforting  condi- 
tion of  antiquity ;  the  *  dust  of  the 
s  mook '  was  so  painfully  well  pre- 
served that  it  had  evidently  been 
long  since  an  irreverent  new  broom 
exercised  its  proverbial  fn notions 
there.  However,  a  pervading  dingi- 
ness  spread  a  charitable  conceal- 
ment over  all,  so  that  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  place  did  not  fully 
exhibit  themselves  at  first  sight. 
The  windows  were  dim  with  a  cur- 
tain which  Time  and  his  handmaiden 
the  spider  had  patiently  woven  on 
the  panes. 

But  the  absence  of  solar  light 
was  amply  compensated  for  by  an 
abounding  intellectual  brilliancy, 
which  reflected  itself  in  varied  social 
attractions  in  the  interior  of  the 
hall. 

The  library  was  a  sort  of  scien- 
tific club,  a  centre  of  intelligence, 
an  assembly  point  where  local  cele-. 
brities,  the  literary  and  scientific 
votaries  of  the  town,  encountered 
for  untrammelled  discussion.  As 
I  entered  at  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case, a  group  of  solemn- visaged, 
drab- vested  theologians  were  pom- 
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pously  discussing  pump  water  as  a 
spiritual  regenerator — not  from  a 
baptismal,  but  from  a  physical  and 
human  constitutional,  a  '  cleanliness 
and  godliness/  point  of  view.  On 
the  lobby  a  Dissenting  clergyman 
was  descanting  on  a  fresh  vege- 
tarian theory,  explaining  the  re- 
generative virtues  lying  in  a  die- 
tary of  bread-crumb  and  parsley 
fritters  ;  and  on  the  landing  by  the 
librarian's  desk  a  knot  of  ladies  of 
the  advanced  school  were  eloquent 
upon  woman's  mission,  woman's 
rights,  feminine  frivolity,  homoeo- 
pathic medicinals,  and  the  Turkish 
bath. 

I  introduced  myself  to  the  libra- 
rian, and  enquired  for  Diddleton's 
History  of  Sandyflat. 

The  lip  of  this  learned  official 
curved  in  literary  contempt  as  I 
named  the  work. 

*  Don't  keep  local  histories  in 
this  library,'  he  answered.  ( In  the 
way  of  national  history,  however, 
we  have  The  Life  and  Times  of 
O'GonneU — a  very  valuable  work, 
and  scarce.' 

'  I  fear  it  would  not  answer,'  I 
replied.  *  In  fact,  my  object  is  to 
gather  information  about  your  river 
here,  your  so  justly  celebrated  river 
— concerning  its  condition  in  early 
times.  Perhaps  it  is  more  a  ques- 
tion of  geographical  research  than 
anything  else.  Can  you  direct  me 
to  any  work  containing  an  old  map 
of  the  marshes  of  Sandyflat  ? ' 

•  If  it  be  geography,  you'll  find  an 
excellent  pair  of  globes  in  the  next 
room.  I  dare  say  in  as  good  order 
as  any  in  the  empire,  though  they 
may  want  dusting.  You  can  make 
any  use  you  please  of  them,'  said 
the  librarian  affably ;  ( they  are 
quite  at  your  disposal.' 

'But  it  is  a  point  about  sound- 
ings and  navigation  which  I  desire 
to  examine.' 

'In  that  case  better  apply  to  a 
land  surveyor,  civil  engineer,  or 
person  of  that  sort.  We  are  al- 
together for  literature  here,   pure 


literature.  You  see  nothingelse,'  said 
the  librarian,  waving  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  majestically  in  the  .di- 
rection of  a  table  strewn  with  the 
gaudily  dressed  literature  of  that 
eminent  name,  '  nothing  but  Mudie, 
as  you  may  observe — the  newest 
books  only.  Nothing  but  the  latest 
works  of  fashionable  merit  will  do  in 
Sandyflat — the  delicacies  of  the  sea- 
son in  literature,  nothing  else.  Our 
subscribers  know  the  difference  of 
it  too  well — a  reading  people.  The 
ephemeral  trash  which  circulates 
in  other  places  will  not  do  here.' 

*  I  am  alone  to-night  at  the  hotel,' 
I  said,  after  a  hasty  examination  of 
the  table;  *  could  you  give  me  some- 
thing to  read  to  pass  the  time — 
a  volume  of  Thackeray,  suppose?' 

'  Author  of  the  Irish  Sketch  Boole  ! 
"We  don't  keep  immoral  writers,' 
said  the  librarian  severely. 

*  Dickens,  then,  for  old  acquaint- 
ance sake — anything  of  his,  the  first 
to  hand.' 

*  We  certainly  have  some  works 
by  Dickens,  and — ay,  yes,  Pick' 
wick — we  have  Pickwick,  but  he  is 
out  at  present.  It  is  a  night  book, 
moreover,  and  engaged  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  Saturday.  However, 
I'll  put  your  name  down  for  a  turn, 
and  perhaps  if  you  call  again  this 
day  week,  we  might  have  Pickwick 
or  some  volume  of  Dickens'  re- 
turned* books  by  that  author  are 
in  much  request  amongst  our  gene- 
ral  readers/ 

'  Never  mind;  anything  else  will 
do,  then ;  say  Anthony  Trollope,  on 
chance.' 

•Trollope?  Vulgar;  Ican'tunder- 
derstand  how  anybody  reads  Trol- 
lope. Mauvais  ton  I  besides,  we 
haven't  got  him  in  the  library.' 

*  George  Eliot  ? ' 
'  Immoral.1 

*  Macaulay  ? ' 
4  Out.' 

( Give  me  one  of  the  older  men, 
then — Swift  or  Sterne  —  I'm  not 
particular.' 

'  Tommy,  bring  the  key  of  the 
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Belles  Lettres  closet,'  said  the  libra- 
rian, in  a  measured  tone,  addressing 
his  assistant  at  the  desk.  c  We 
have  a  valuable  collection  of  that 
kind  of  literature  of  English  clas- 
sics, but  we  keep  it  locked  up  care- 
fully out  of  the  way  of  the  sub- 
scribers— you  can  understand?  We 
are  custodians  of  the  morals  of 
youth,  and  mine  is  a  responsible 
position,'  added  the  librarian.  'The 
key  of  the  Belles  Lettres  closet, 
Tommy,  if  you  please.' 

Tommy,  a  diminutive  youth, 
grimy  with  classic  dust,  ink-be- 
daubed, replied  in  a  piping  voice, 
'The  lock  of  the  Belles  Lettres 
press  is  broke,  sir,  and  won't  open. 
Besides,  the  hay  is  lost  this  month 
and  better  ;  no  account  of  it  any- 
where; not  that  it  would  be  any 
good  if  we  could  find  it,  but  we 
can't.' 

'You  hear;  the  books  are  un- 
doubtedly there,  only  we  can't  get 
at  them,'  said  the  librarian  tran- 
quilly. 'However,  the  committee 
meets  on  Wednesday,  and  I  will 
arrange  to  have  a  sub-committee 
appointed  to  take  the  actual  state  of 
the  Belles  Lettres  closet  into  consi- 
deration, and  to  report  thereon.  They 
will  probably  make  an  order  to  have 
the  lock  picked,  so  that  on  Thurs- 
day or  Friday  week,  if  you  could 
call— ' 

As  the  librarian  intended  to  be 
courteous,  I  thanked  him  and  with- 
drew. 

Quitting  the  library,  I  reached  an 
open  space  in  the  next  street :  this 
was  the  Grand  Square.  At  the 
upper  end  a  building  of  pretentious 
architecture:  this  was  the  Royal 
Exchange — apparently  a  centre  ot 
intelligence  also.  Around  it  were 
evidences  of  business  and  of  move- 
ment. Men  stood  in  groups  by  the 
pillars  of  the  portico,  joking,  tattling, 
hearing  the  news,  or,  with  characte- 
ristic haziness  of  mind,  speculating 
on  the  perpetual  weather.  The 
Royal  Exchange  was  border  land, 
where  representatives  of   all    the 


local  sets  met  in  equality;  the  lead- 
ing Brobdignags,  the  great  bacon 
and  tallow  people,  the  superb  haber- 
dashers, who  dwelt  in  the  villas 
of  the  West  End,  put  aside  their 
airs  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  be- 
came quite  human  and  familiar, 
and  actually  shook  hands  with 
petty  folk  of  the  same  condition  in 
life  as  themselves.  The  proper  cir- 
culation of  daily  tattle  demanded 
this  social  concession;  news  could 
not  go  on  without  it,  and  no  item 
of  news  was  disdained  there.  No 
peddling  detail  of  private  or  do- 
mestic life  was  beneath  the  atten- 
tion of  the  frequenters  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  How  many  sets  of  sil- 
ver side-dishes  Parvenu  had  com- 
manded at  the  silversmith's;  how 
he  had  put  up  a  cockade,  put  down 
the  shop  front,  and  put  his  foot  in 
it  about  the  coat  of  arms;  how 
Doodle  had  purchased  an  old  estate, 
and  Noodle  a  new  wagonette; 
whether  the  Clancys  had  cut  the 
Sheehys,  or  the  Sheehys  the 
Clancys,  and  how  the  Malachis  had 
turned  their  backs  on  both;  if 
Brown's  daughter  was  to  marry 
young  Jones,  and  whether  cold  poi- 
son was  by  consequence  to  be  the 
resource  of  Miss  Robinson ;  and  then 
Gourmet  had  made  another  pur- 
chase of  port,  or — delicate  and  de- 
licious morsel— how  Gourmand  had, 
out  of  spite,  purchased  the  only 
turbot  visible  in  the  market  on  the 
last  fast  day,  merely  because  his 
enemy  the  Dean  happened  to  have  a 
dinner  party,  snatching  it  from  be- 
tween the  hungry  teeth  of  the 
Church,  as  it  were,  the  sacrilegious 
old  sinner; — of  such  varied  items 
was  the  daily  budget  of  local  tattle 
composed. 

'Ah  !  glad  to  see  you  looking  so 
well,  Mr.  Catlyne/  said  an  acquaint- 
ance, coming  up  to  shake  hands;  the 
judges  are  not  out  yet,  but  you  are 
always  early,  like  the  first  swallow, 
bringing  us  fine  weather.  A  man 
asked  another  yesterday  if  he  had 
heard  the  cuckoo  this  year.    "  No,'* 
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said  he,  "but  I  have  seen  Mr.  Catlyne 
the  barrister.     Same  thing,  quite. " ' 

*  What  did  your  friend  mean 
thereby?' 

'  Only  that  the  spring  was  com- 
ing — nothing  else.  A  fat  assizes 
this  time,  a  full  calendar,  a  fair 
crop  of  records ;  I  quite  congratu- 
late you.  Two  Fenian  prosecu- 
tions, a  faction  fight,  an  agent- 
shooting  transaction,  and,  centre  of 
interest,  the  Duke's  affair.  'Tis 
quite  certain  to  come  on,  I  hear.' 

*  So  1  understand.' 

*  Something  rattling  in  the  way 
of  costs  it  will  be ;  a  fine  thing  for 
you  gentlemen,  doubtless,  however 
the  cat  jumps.  'Twill  go  on,  of 
course ;  but  who  cares  ?  The  pub- 
lic is  there  to  stand  it  on  one  side, 
and  the  Duke  on  the  other;  both 
long  purses  and  good  pays,  Mr. 
Public  and  my  Lord.  I  always 
thought  it  a  foolish  suit  for  the 
commissioners  to  get  into  from  the 
start.  Don't  see  where  they  are 
going  to  in  it— can't.' 

'All  Wagtail's  doing  from  the 
beginning — Wagtail's  and  nothing 
else,'  said  another  man,  joining  the 
conversation — '  a  restless,  discon- 
tented fellow  always;  leads  the 
commissioners  by  the  nose.' 

'  Don't  think  the  Duke  himself 
likes  it  any  more  than  the  commis- 
sioners,' said  a  third  merchant. 

'  An  ill  wind  that  serves  nobody, 
as  I  observed  to  Mr.  Catlyne,'  said 
my  friend.  *  Serjeant  Smithereens 
will  be  in  the  case.  He'll  lead  for 
the  Duke,  no  doubt ;  the  Serjeant 
and  Anthony  Dudgeon  are  such 
friends ;  Poynter  also.' 

'  Is  old  Tony  Dodger  the  attor- 
ney P  He  gets  his  nose  into  all  the 
good  things  going.  Nothing  like  a 
moral  \  character  for  an  attorney 
these  times,  and  Dodger  is  rich  in 
morals.' 

'  Yet  he  has  even  more  character 
than  morals.' 

'  And  twice  as  much  business  as 
character,  lucky  fellow.' 

'Be  sure  that  neither  Serjeant 


Smithereens  nor  Mr.  Poynter  will 
hold  briefB,'  I  said,  moving  away 
from  the  group ;  *you  will  find  it 
turn  out  as  I  say.' 

Perhaps  my  tone  of  voice  be- 
trayed an  involuntary  consciousness, 
or  it  might  have  been  pure  inven- 
tion— a  stroke  of  genius  on  the 
part  of  some  lynx-eyed  by-stander 
— but  the  news  of  my  promotion 
was  immediately  all  over  the  room. 
As  I  quitted  the  place  at  once  I  did 
not  then  hear  the  comments  to 
which  the  topic  gave  rise,  but  they 
were  faithfully  reported  to  me  after- 
wards by  a  steadfast  friend. 

'  My  mind  has  changed  upon  this 
matter,'  said  one  man,  addressing 
the  group  bythe  fire  after  my  de- 
parture. 'I  now  think  the  com- 
missioners will  get  a  verdict ;  they 
will  have  the  best  of  the  action. 
Not  that  they  have  the  merits  of  it 
— that  does  not  follow — but  if 
Catlyne  is  to  lead  for  the  Duke, 
'twill  make  a  difference.' 

'A  far  better  arrangement  that 
for  Catlyne  than  for  the  Duke,  I 
imagine,'  answered  another. 

'A  wonder  old  Dodger  consented  to 
it :  he  well  knows  the  difference ;  but, 
what  with  hypocrisy,  humbug,  and 
scraping  money  together,  they  say 
old  Tony  is  getting  into  his  dotage. 
And  like  enough  ;  it  looks  like  it  to 
go  select  a  man  like  Catlyne,  with- 
out either  learning  or  law  or  ante- 
cedents, or  prospects  even — a  man 
whose  only  [hope  is  a  Government, 
provision.' 

'  But  Smithereens  and  the  others 
are  off  the  circuit,  and  Catlyne  is 
creeping  into  business ;  he  is  get- 
ting on,'  said  a  partisan. 

'  He'll  be  a  long  time  creeping  on 
before  he  gets  into  any  business  of 
mine  forone,'  was  the  answer.  '  Com- 
mins,  I'll  bring  an  action  against  you 
about  the  right  of  way  to  the  timber 
yard  next  assizes,  if  you  only  pro- 
mise to  have  Catlyne  for  counsel. 
Say  Catlyne,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
I'll  serve  you  with  a  writ  at  once. 
What  news  for  Wagtail  this  selec- 
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tion  of  counsel.  He  seems  in  capi- 
tal spirits;  must  be  that  he  has 
heard  about  it  already.  'Tis  as 
good  as  securing  him  a  verdict 
beforehand,  in  my  opinion.' 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  restless  night.  This  excitement 
kept  my  brain  on  the  whirl.  Had 
it  been  only  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal anxiety  which  was  lodged 
there,  it  would  not  have  mattered. 
I  should  have  enjoyed  an  ordinary 
repose  then,  even  though  an  interview 
with  an  angry  creditor,  or  an  exe- 
cution of  my  goods,  was  to  be  the 
event  of  the  morning,  for  I  had 
been  trained  in  the  patient  uses  of 
adversity ;  my  temperament  was 
philosophic ;  but  good  fortune  was  a 
novelty  that  upset  me.  It  was  such 
a  new  sensation  to  discern  the  fickle 
goddess  at  length  approaching  with 
extended  arms  and  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, that  my  eyes  were  haggard 
from  staring  all  through  the  night 
at  her  comely  features.  And  For- 
tune kept  her  tryst.  Next  morning 
broke  in  sunshine,  and  with  its  sun- 
shine came  the  agreeable  visit  of 
Anthony  Dudgeon.  We  had  a 
highly  satisfactory  interview.  The 
old  gentleman  courteously  accepted 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  I  accepted  all  his 
views  on  various  details  and  busi- 
ness arrangements. 

'  You  can  understand  that  I  might 
have  selected  other  counsel,  if  my 
plainness  does  not  offend  you,  Mr. 
Catlyne/  said  Dudgeon,  in  a  pomp- 
ous tone,  as  the  interview  came  to 
an  end.  *  We  had  the  whole  cir- 
cuit to  choose  from,  as  I  observed 
to  my  Lord  Duke ;  but  what  we  re- 
quire is  not  so  much  an  orator  to 
attract  the  sympathies  of  a  jury  box 
by  twisting  a  technical  question  of 
soundings  and  riparian  proprietary 
into  a  question  of  politics  and  reli- 
gion with  a  party  bias;  we  want  be- 
fore all  things  a  working  lawyer, 
who  will  keep  to  the  line  of  the 
case,  and  buckle  into  a  very  intri- 
cate subject/ 


1  I'll  buckle  in,  you  may  rely.' 

clt  will  trespass  on  your  other 
engagements — absorb  much  of  your 
professional  time.' 

'  I  am  quite  willing  that  it  shall, 
Mr.  Dudgeon.' 

We  shook  hands ;  I  accompanied 
him  to  the  door.  Kind  old  man, 
the  very  room  seemed  better  for 
his  presence ;  it  was  as  if  a  blessing 
remained  behind ;  an  odour  of 
kindness  pervaded  the  apartment. 

I  got  round  to  the  fire,  pushed 
the  breakfast  table  on  one  side, 
and,  having  piled  my  letters  and 
papers  conveniently  near,  with  my 
back  in  an  arm-chair,  my  slippers 
on  the  fender,  an  excellent  cigar 
between  my  lips,  proceeded  to  enjoy 
my  papers  and  the  morning  in  as 
contented  a  state  of  indolent  occu- 
pation as  any  citizen  within  the 
borough  boundary  of  Sandyflat. 

Perhaps  I  exaggerated  the  anti- 
cipated professional  position  which 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  attainment ; 
but  I  permitted  myself  so  to  ex- 
aggerate, without  suffering  the 
dreamy,  rose-tinted  impressions  of 
my  mind  to  be  dispelled  by  any 
method  of  arithmetical  forecasting, 
or  by  the  frigid  forebodings  of  mere 
common  sense. 

In  a  while  I  had  drifted  on  into 
a  dreamy,  blissful  state  of  insensi- 
bility to  personal  anxieties.  I  bad 
entered  the  Paradise  of  an  absolute 
forgetfulness. 

Is  it  ever  Paradise  for  any  time 
without  entrance  of  the  serpent 
into  the  bower?  That  old  ex- 
perience of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
keeps  repeating  itself  in  varied 
forms  throughout  the  chequered 
dramas  of  our  lives. 

I  had  scarcely,  therefore,  decided 
that  I  was  an  exceedingly  lucky 
and  much  to  be  envied  individual, 
than  the' disturbing  cause  appeared. 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  of 
my  apartment. 

It  was  but  an  ordinary  tap,  yet 
I  started  as  if  a  nerve  had  been 
suddenly  touched.     There  must  be 
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something  in  presentiments.  I 
winced  at  this  interruption  in  a 
sort  of  pain,  with  an  acute  sense 
of  foreboding.  Perhaps  the  inert- 
ness, the  state  of  physical  relaxa- 
tion, to  which  I  had  yielded  ren- 
dered me  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  anything  like  a  shock,  as  mediums 
in  a  certain  condition  of  somnam- 
bulism are  said  to  cry  out  at  the 
merest  touch. 

At  all  events,  when  the  angel  of 
destiny  entered,  in  the  form  only  of 
the  waiter  with  a  telegraphic  mes- 
sage, 1  could  scarce  realise  that  it 
was  nothing  more.  The  message 
was  from  my  clerk,  probably,  about 
the  law  book.  I  bade  the  man 
place  it  on  the  table;  it  was  not 
worth  while  deranging  my  position 
for  it. 

What  a  nervous  temperament 
mine  was.  A  sort  of  tightness 
across  the  chest  remained  for  some 
moments  after  the  waiter's  de- 
parture. 'After  all,  nervousness 
is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  genius, 
a  characteristic  of  it.  Some  con- 
solation in  that/  I  said,  applying  a 
light  to  my  extinct  cigar.  'Without 
other  evidence  of  possessing  the 
Divine  gift,  even  a  disagreeable 
flavour  of  it  is  a  distinction,  is 
always  something.'  Then,  resolving 
to  control  this  inconvenient  habit 
of  mental  apprehensiveness  in 
future,  I  endeavoured  to  find  my 
way  back  to  dreamland. 

The  morning  was,  however, 
sharp,  and  the  sharpness  demanded 
that  I  should  presently  derange  my 
position  in  order  to  replenish  the 
flagging  fire.  The  fire-irons  were 
just  within  reach.  As  I  half-turned 
with  the  fire-tongs  in  my  hand,  I 
noticed  the  yellow  envelope  lying 
upon  the  table,  and  lazily  lifted  it  to- 
wards me  with  the  tongs.  '  These 
telegrams  are  cursed  inventions  of 
modern  civilisation.  I  never  knew 
good  come  of  the  electric  wire  yet — 
nothing  but  misery,  confusion,  and 
precipitate  action.  They  might 
have    taken    it  more  leisurely  in 


Dublin,  however.  This  business 
would  have  kept  over  for  a  post. 
A  letter  would  have  answered  every 
purpose,'  I  added,  breaking  the  en- 
velope.    *  Eh ! ' 

.    '  From  Canon  Ingomar, 
*  Raglan  Place, 

'  London.' 

Then  followed  the  abominable 
jargon  of  the  document.  I  had  to 
repeat  it  aloud  before  taking  in  the 
astounding  substance  of  the  message, 
which  ran  as  follows .: 

'Important  deputation  organising 
to  wait  on  Lord  Bambino.  Educa- 
tion movement.  A  crisis  appre- 
hended. More  M.P.'s  wantea.  I 
have  promised  for  you.  Appoint- 
ment probably  Wednesday  after- 
noon. Better  leave  morning  mail. 
Rely  on  you  of  course.  All  staunch 
friends  are  expected.' 

'Rely  on  me  —  leave  by  the 
morning  mail !  Ah  !  you  rely  on 
me  of  course,  Canon  Ingomar.'  I 
rang  the  bell  violently. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  waiter,  boots,  chambermaid, 
and  supernumeraries  arrived  in 
flurried  detachments  in  answer  to 
the  summons  of  my  bell.  My  in- 
structions to  the  servants  were 
delivered  in  a  breath:  I  should 
be  back  presently  if  anybody  called  ; 
letters  and  telegrams  were  to  wait 
for  my  return. 

'  If  you  think  to  catch  me  again 
in  London  this  session,  Canon  Ingo- 
mar, you  may  well  boast  of  your 
wit.  If  you  can  persuade  me  to 
abandon  circuit,  surrender  an  op- 
portunity  of  distinction,  damage  my 
prospects,  merely  to  become  the 
blind  instrument  of  your  intrigues, 
only  to  form  a  feeble  unit  of  a 
reluctant  deputation  on  a  mawkish 
subject,  you  are  a  master  mind, 
and  I  menial  to  the  heart's  core — a 
mere  pawn  on  a  chessboard,  to  be 
pushed  about  capriciously  according 
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to  the  fancy  of  the  player  or  the 
fortunes  of  the  game. 

'  Education  !  what  is  it  to  me  ? 
Mitt    or    mangle    this    education 
scheme  according  to  your  fancy. 
I  am  out  of  the  play  for  this  session. 
The  people  may  rest  untaught  till 
— till  their  nails  grow  as  long  as 
Nabuchodonosor's,     and    they  eat 
each  other  like  cannibals,  for  ought 
I    care.     Let  the  country  go  to 
smash  all  round  if  it  likes.     Let 
anybody  else  go  to  town  to  save 
it  who  likes,  but  I,  Catlyne,  won't. 
You'll  have  to  make  an  idiot  of 
somebody    else  this  time,   Canon. 
You'll  have  to  look  elsewhere  for 
the    puppets    you    require.      This 
once  the  wire  which  moves  me  is 
out  of  order,     I'll  send  not  my  per- 
son, but  my  feelings  to  London  at 
once,  not  by  to-morrow's  mail,  but 
with  all  despatch,'  I  added,   com- 
pleting a  hasty  toilet,  and  crossing 
the  street  to  the  telegraph  office. 
4  You  shall  have  such  a  piece  of 
my  mind  as  you  scarcely  expect: 
the  trodden  worm  will  turn  in  the 
end.' 

I  moved  through  the  street  with 
perhaps  greater  precipitancy  than 
was  consistent  with  personal 
dignity;  but  the  iron  within  was 
blazing  hot,  and  I  did  not  suffer  its 
temper  to  cool  for  want  of  imme- 
diate action. 

The  whistling  clerk  was  in  the 
telegraph  office,  but  he  stopped  his 
tune  at  my  appearance. 

'  Shall  I  add  "  M.P."  to  the  ad- 
dress, sir  ?'  he  said,  with  the  utmost 
deference,  reading  over  the  mes- 
sage, which  contained  as  explicit 
and  as  sarcastically  worded  a  re- 
fusal as  was  consistent  with  my  re- 
spect for  the  sacerdotal  and  personal 
character  of  my  political  godfather. 
Then  I  looked  at  the  message 
again,  and  struck  out  one,  perhaps 
two,  of  the  more  pungent  expres- 
sions. Nature  had  given  me  a  large 
bump  of  caution,  which  kept  my 
spasmodic  fits'  of  pugnacity  in  wise 
restraint.  The  reply  as  amended 
went  forward.     I  tried  to  think  that 


it  had  taken  me  out  of  the  dilemma 
and  put  an  end  to  the  matter;  but 
the  Canon,  I  was  well  aware,  was 
not  easily  shaken  off  from  his  incli- 
nations. I  had  had  abundant  expe- 
rience of  his  pertinacity  and  deter- 
mination ;  he  could  do  much,  but 
unless  he  was  able  to  have  me 
plunged  into  a  galvanic  battery  and 
shot  off  to  London  like  an  electric 
spark,  I  felt  that  the  important 
deputation  was  likely  to  lose  the 
valuable  aid  of  my  advocacy,  which 
the  Canon  had  been  so  obliging  as  to 
gurantee. 

On  leaving  the  telegraph  office  I 
encountered  Mrs.  Dudgeon.  The 
amiable  lady  was  pleased  at  the 
meeting,  invited  me  to  accompany 
her  for  a  short  way,  and,  notwith- 
standing my  disturbed  mental  state, 
insisted  that  I  should  remain  until 
she  had  poured  the  last  item  of 
gossip  into  my  inattentive  ear.  It 
was  some  time  before  I  could  escape, 
and  then  I  hastened  back  to  the 
hotel.  In  the  hall  a  youth  from  the 
telegraph  office  was  mispronouncing 
my  name  to  the  hall  porter,  and  on 
the  point  of  having  a  fisticuff 
encounter  with  that  functionary  on 
the  question  of  my  identity. 

*  I  tell  you  there  isn't  anyone  of 
the  name  stopping  here ;  I  tell  yon 
so  again/  repeated  the  porter,  in  an 
angry  voice.  '  Do  you  think  I'd 
go  to  the  trouble  of  telling  a  lie  to 
a  brat  of  your  size  P  There's  no 
counsellor  of  the  kind  stopping  here, 
so  there  isn't.  Move  a'  wan  side,  and 
let  the  gintleman  pass.  There  is 
no  standing  the  impidince  of  them 
boys  since  the  Government  bought 
them  up ;  and  a  bad  bargain  they 
are,  sir.' 

'  But  this  message  is  for  me/ 1 
said,  taking  the  envelope. 

*  See  that,  now,  stiff  as  you  are/ 
retorted  the  boy. 

'  Then  the  Government  might  as 
well  learn  them  how  to  talk  natural 
English,  like  a  Christian,  and  not 
to  run  about  the  town  miscalling 
gentlemen's  names  and  leading 
people  astray.' 
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The  message  was  a  reply  from 
Canon  Irigomar — already.  How 
exceptionally  disengaged  the  metro- 
politan wires  appeared  to  be  on  that 
day,  as  if  for  my  special  annoyance. 
This  despatch  was  discomforting  : 

4  Your  message  received.  Pray 
reconsider  and  consult  some  friend. 
As  your  friend  I  recommend  reflec- 
tion. Your  reply,  as  it  stands,  I 
consider  bad — bad  for  yourself. 
Wire  again  this  evening.  I  shall 
not  communicate  with  head  qaar- 
tars  until  then.  For  your  own  sake, 
prudence.' 

What  could  the  Canon  mean  by 
this  caution  ?  True,  a  general  elec- 
tion was  likely  in  the  autumn. 
Could  my  dear  friend,  my  political 
adviser  and  Parliamentary  patron, 
mean  that  an  absolute  subserviency 
to  his  will,  to  the  mandates  of  the 
episcopacy,  or  to  a  small  portion  of 
it,  was  the  price  for  retaining  my 
seat  in  the  House  ?  Were  my  pri- 
vate affairs,  was  my  personal  con- 
venience, of  no  account  P  What 
could  the  Canon  intend  to  convey 
by  sending  a  warning  which,  to  my 
disordered  mind,  appeared  to  enfold 
a  threat?     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  if  1  took  a  middle  course. 
I  am  not  a  man  of  strong  or  decided 
measures  when  mischief  to  my 
personal  interests  maybe  the  result 
of  hastiness  of  action.  First  I  tem- 
porised, by  sending  back  a  message 
in  apologetic  terms,  conveying  a 
statement  of  the  importance  to  my- 
self, of  the  interests  involved,  as 
clearly  as  the  jerky  and  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  telegraphy  would 
permit ;  pointing  out  how  impossi- 
ble it  was  to  leave  Sandyflat  at  this 
critical  moment  without  risk  of 
offending  my  client ;  and  then, 
adopting  the  other  half  of  the 
Canon's  advice,  I  determined  forth- 
with to  consult  a  friend.  Who  was 
the  friend?  There  was  but  one 
man  in  Sandyflat  for  such  an 
emergency — Anthony  Dudgeon  was 
that  man — an    excellent    man    of 


business,  wise  and  prudent.    I  went 
off  at  once  to  the  attorney's  office. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Mr.  Dudgeon's  office  was  a  mo- 
del premises,  perfect  in  organisa- 
tion   and    arrangement    in  every 
business  propriety.     You  entered  a 
long  passage,  formed  by  the  wall  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
narrow  counter,  behind  which  ran 
a  rqw  of  compartments  or  alcoves, 
each  of  which  contained  a  young  or 
middle-aged  gentleman  absorbed  in 
the  closest  application.      Nothing 
but  the  splutter  of  moving  pens,  or 
the  occasional  crackle  of  a  parch- 
ment,  broke  the    silence ;    rarely, 
indeed,  did  anything  speak    there 
but  the  pens  and  the  documents. 
The  rule  of  silence,  the  solemnity 
of  business,  was  so  impressive,  that 
it  seemed  difficult  to  interrupt  even 
momentarily  any  of  those  painfully 
industrious  gentlemen.  Noise  of  any 
kind  was  a  desecration  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  such  unavoidable  com- 
munications as  took  place  were  con- 
veyed in  whispered  tones.    In  truth, 
there  was  small  necessity  of  speaking 
in  the  office  at  all,  as  the  very  walls 
themselves  were  used  as  mediums 
of  instruction,  and  spoke  in  clear 
but  silent  tones  on  every  subject 
of  business  interest.     The  visitor  in 
quest  of  information  might  spare  his 
voice  if  only  moderately  diligent  with 
his  eyes,  for  painted  on  the  walls  in 
brilliant  characters,  and  in  ingenious 
diversity  of  print,  enclosed  in  mural 
medallions    and    panellings,  were 
suggestions,  instructions,   remarks, 
applicable  to  every  form   of  busi- 
ness procedure.      The  wall  space 
was  exhausted  by  this  profusion  of 
literary  decoration ;  and  such  sup- 
plemental items  of  information  as 
could  not   find   room  there  were 
printed  upon  squares  of  cardboard, 
which  depended  from  the  brasses  of 
the  various  industrial  alcoves  along 
the  line  of  counter. 
'  Here  a  ticket  headed  Investment 
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Department  supplied  every  needful 
item  of  information  connected  with 
the  judicious  placing  out  of  money, 
and  exhibited  a  scale  of  charges  by 
which  you  might  secure  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Chaytor,  the  managing 
clerk  of  the  financial  branch.  Next 
a  Debt  Recovery  announcement 
pointed  out,  in  semi-confidential 
terms,  how  unerringly  bashful  or 
reluctant  creditors  could  be  made 
to  square  up,  by  having  recourse  to 
the  dignified  pressure  of  the  legal 
resources  of  the  office.  Beyond 
houses,  lands,  tenements,  were  to  be 
bought,  sold,  or  tenanted  on  terms 
so  facile  and  seductive,  that  it  was 
no  wonder  Mr.  Huxter,  the  mana- 
ger of  the  department,  had  all  the 
flighty  and  discontented  lands  and 
houses  of  the  province  petitioning 
for  entry  on  his  books.  Further, 
in  the  interior  of  the  office,  quite  in 
the  shade,  in  the  dark  almost,  was 
the  most \  tempting  allurement  of 
all ;  there  any  mentionable  sum  of 
money,  from  millions  down  to  ten- 
pound  notes,  was  to  be  lent  out  by 
way  of  mortgage  or  other  approved 
security  on  the  shortest  conceivable 
notice.  The  interior  of  the  division 
connected  with  this  department 
was  furnished  with  tiers  of  iron 
safes,  and  double-bolted,  strong- 
looking  boxes,  which  had  the  effect 
of  directly  suggesting  boundless 
treasure ;  it  looked  as  if  the  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  set  forth  in 
the  advertising  cards  were  con- 
tained in  these  safes  and  boxes, 
ready  for  immediate  issue  or  dis- 
posal. In  truth,  the  office  was 
throughout  upholstered  with  those 
coffers  and  labelled  receptacles — 
fastnesses  of  the  law  which  are  ' 
usually  associated  with  the  attorney 
idea.  These  accessories,  however, 
were  no  more  than  symbols  which 
served  to  indicate  the  pervading 
character  of  the  place.  They  were 
analogous  to  those  blue  and  rose- 
coloured  globes  which  stand  in  the 
windows  of  apothecaries  shops ;  in 
the  one  case  suggesting  unbounded 


physic,  in  the  other  a  comprehen- 
sive supply  of  the  luxury  of  litiga- 
tion, ready  prepared  in  stock,  to 
satisfy  every  craving  of  the  most 
fastidious  palate. 

This  financial  department  was 
the  shadiest  corner  of  the  office ; 
the  light  there  was  of  exceeding 
dimness,  whether  by  accident  or 
with  the  design  of  rendering  trans- 
actions more  solemn,  secret  and  im- 
pressive. 

It  was  so  dull,  indeed,  that  I 
had  a  difficulty  in  defining  the 
features  of  the  person  who  sat 
within  the  alcove  in  a  state  of 
apparently  deep  preoccupation. 
When  I  did  discern  that  the  place 
was  occupied,  it  was  little  advan- 
tage, for  the  occupant  had  plainly 
no  time  at  my  disposal.  I  stood 
leaning  at  the  counter  looking  at 
him;  he  stood  leaning  over  his 
desk,  not  in  any  degree  attentive 
to  my  presence. 

*  Pray,  is  Mr.  Dudgeon  within  ? ' 
I  enquired  at  length. 

'  Within,  but  not  visible  ;  con- 
sult the  card,'  and,  without  lifting 
his  eye,  or  pausing  in  writing,  he 
pointed  with  the  handle  end  of  his 
pen  at  a  card  which  hung  from 
the  railing  immediately  before  me : 

*  On  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
Saturdays,  Mr.  Dudgeon  is  specially 
engaged  from  two  till  half-past 
four  in  the  afternoon.  Extract 
from  Office  Rules,  No.  19  :  When 
principal  is  specially  engaged,  he 
can  only  be  seen  by  special  arrange- 
ment.' 

This  was  what  the  card  offered 
for  my  information. 

'  But  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Dudgeon 
on  special  business — on  a  matter 
of  much  importance/  I  said. 

'Have  you  written  to  arrange 
interview  in  special  hours  P  That 
is  the  usual  course.  If  not,  must 
give  name  and  state  character  of 
business  to  me,  and  I'll  pass  it  on  ; 
otherwise  cannot,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  office  for  such 
cases  made  and  provided.' 
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*  But  I  decline  to  give  my  name, 
and  have  no  intention  of  taking 
you  into  my  confidence.  I  require 
to  see  your  master  without  delay.' 

'  Clients  without  names  or  busi- 
ness cannot  see  principal  before  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning;  'tis 
against  the  rule  as  well  as  practice 
of  the  office, '  was  the  answer.  *  Call 
to-morrow  from  ten  to  twelve  ;  you 
can  hare  an  interview  without  giving 
any  particulars ;  but  if  you  famish 
me  with  the  items  of  information 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  require,  you 
can,  in  all  probability,  see  him  at 
present.' 

The  man  spoke  in  gloomy  and 
sepulchral  tones,  with  mechanical 
glibness,  without  looking  up  from 
the  desk.  He  bad  a  mournful  face, 
eyes  large  and  glistening,  an  over- 
worked expression.  Conceiving  him 
to  be  of  an  unsympathetic  dispo- 
sition, 1  turned  to  the  clerk  next 
at  hand  in  the  next  compartment, 
and  repeated  my  enquiry.  To  my 
surprise  he  answered  in  nearly  iden- 
tical terms,  and  with  precisely  the 
same  mournful  expression  and 
sepulchral  tone.  1  turned  to  sur- 
vey the  whole  line  of  clerks,  and 
was  struck  by  the  sort  of  family 
likeness  apparent  in  the  entire 
array;  they  seemed  cast  in  the 
same  mould.  1  did  not  pursue  the 
experiment  further,  but  felt  satis- 
fied that  if  challenged  they  would 
have  all  spoken  in  the  same  lugu- 
brious accents.  The  human  furni- 
ture of  the  establishment  was  fitted 
up  in  a  solemn,  business-like  style,  be- 
coming to  the  reputation  of  the  firm. 

*  If  some  of  you  won't  deliver 
my  message,  I  shall  go  upstairs 
unannounced,  and  carry  it  my- 
self,' I  said  at  length.  'I  am 
quite  tired  of  waiting,  and  do  not 
intend  to  leave  the  office  without 
seeing  Mr.  Dudgeon.  Am  I  to 
force  my  way  upstairs?'  I  re- 
peated, facing  round  to  where  the 
end  of  a  corkscrew  cast-iron  flight 
of  stairs  started  upwards  from  the 
body  of  the  hall. 
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'I  will  run  the  risk  of  inter- 
rupting Mr.  Dudgeon  this  once, 
though  it  is  against  rules,'  said 
the  first  clerk  at  length.  ' I  will  take 
chance  and  send  up  your  name, 
Mr.  Catlyne.' 

<  As  you  know  my  name,  pray 
why  didn't  you  do  it  at  once  ?  '  I 
asked. 

4  It  is  merely  an  accident  that 
I  should  know  it,  sir.  I  do  not 
officially.  I  was  not  bound  to  know 
it  as  you  withheld  the  item  of  in- 
formation. I  have  no  interest  in 
doing  anything  but  my  duty, 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  be  particular 
and  precise.'  Then  ho  laid  down  his 
pen  for  the  first  time,  and  whistled 
through  a  gutta-percha  tube  in  front 
of  the  desk.  This  produced  an  an- 
swering call,  followed  by  whistling 
and  counter-whistling,  three  loud 
taps  at  a  door  overhead,  and,  as  a  final 
result,  I  was  told  I  might  proceed 
upstairs.  'Take  the  first  turning 
to  the  right,  and  stop  at  room 
No.  4.' 

Amazed  and  impatient,  with  the 
business  of  the  London  telegrams 
gnawing  at  me  inwardly,  I  plunged 
up  the  corkscrew  stairs,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  top  landing  collided 
against  a  boy  in  buttons.  This  was 
Mr.  Dudgeon's  page. 

'Senior  or  junior  partner?'  he 
asked. 

'Mr.  Dudgeon,'  crossly. 

'  Oblige  by  stepping  into  No.  4, 
sir.  You'll  find  the  Peep  0'  Bay, 
the  Evening  Cuckoo,  and  all  the  lead- 
ing Sandyflat  papers.  I'll  carry  in 
your  name,'  said  Mr.  Dudgeon's 
page. 

'  Don't  lose  time  about  it.  I  am 
in  a  hurry,  and  my  business  will 
not  wait.' 

'Don't  matter  for  being  in  a 
hurry,  sir,  if  Mr.  Dudgeon  is  en- 
gaged. Won't  make  the  least 
difference  about  that,  as  he  always 
says  he  can't  do  two  things  at  a 
time ;  that  is  one  of  the  maxims  of 
the  office ;  and  when  Mr.  Dudgeon 
is  busy,  there  is  no  use  in  bother- 
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ing  him  about  anything  else,  for  he 
can't  do  more  than  give  the  whole 
of  his  attention  at  a  time,  and  that 
he  always  does  to  every  matter, 
great  and  small,  that  he  takes  in 
hand.  However,  if  you  should 
have  anything  to  do  in  the  Debt 
Recovery  Department,  or  Mercan- 
tile Loan  Department,  or  Invest- 
ment in  Stock  and  Share  Depart- 
ment, or  if  your  business  be  the 
purchase  or  rental  of  houses,  mes- 
suages, tenements,  lands,  farms,  or 
ornamental  demesnes,  then  it  is  not 
Mr.  Dudgeon,  but  Mr.  Chaytor  or 
Mr.  Huxter,  whom  you  will  have  to 
see.  Never  meddles  with  anything 
but  pure  law,  doesn't  Mr.  Dudgeon, 
sir;  on  principle  he  doesn't:  it  is 
my  business  to  say  so  to  all  the 
clients.  Now,  if  you  are  quite  sure 
that  it  is  not  either  Mr.  Chaytor  or 
Mr.  Huxter  that  you  require — ' 

'Tell  your  master  that  I — that 
Mr.  Catlyne  wants  to  see  him; 
that  I  have  been  waiting  here  some 
time,  and  cannot  wait  any  longer. 
Just  convey  my  instructions.' 

'Mr.  Catlyne — a  counsellor?  Then 
it  must  be  law,  and  'tis  Mr.  Dudgeon 
after  all,'  said  the  youth,  going  off. 
'  Just  step  into  No.  4,  first  door  on 
the  right.' 

I  remained  upon  the  landing  in 
a  fame.  '  Down  to  the  very  errand 
boy,  everyone  is  a  prig  in  this  office/ 
I  muttered — 'all  part  of  the  system 
of  imposture,  all  to  convey  an  im- 
pression of  business  and  mystify  the 
public.' 

The  page  had  not  closed  the 
door.  Through  the  aperture  I  could 
see  into  the  attorney's  retreat.  The 
old  gentleman  was  quite  alone  in 
his  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  no  doubt 
meditating  the  polishing  up  of  a 
bill  of  costs  and  chewing  the  cud 
of  untaxable  items. 

A  doubtful  shade  on  his  features 
when  my  name  was  announced. 

'  You  can  say  I'm  busy.  Let  the 
gentleman  wait  in  No.  4.' 

'  Mr.  Dudgeon's  engaged.  You'll 
have  to    wait  a    few  minutes  in 


No.  4.  I  told  you  so  already/  said 
the  page,  startled  to  find  me  on 
the  landing.  '  Just  step  into  this 
room ;  Mr.  Dudgeon  desires  it.' 

I  pushed  the  youth  aside,  and 
entered  the  attorney's  presence. 

Dudgeon  had  no  time  to  recover 
himself;  my  sudden  entrance  left 
him  room  for  no  emotion  but  sur- 
prise. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Dudgeon,  an  extra- 
ordinary, even  an  unfortunate,  acci- 
dent compels  me  to  seek  this  sudden 
interview,'  I  exclaimed,  plunging 
at  once  into  the  heart  of  my  sub- 
ject. '  The  shortest  and  best  plan, 
I  decided,  was  to  come  over  at  once 
and  consult  with  you.  When  you  are 
familiar  with  the  strange  circum- 
stances you  will  agree  that  I  have 
done  best  in  taking  this  course.  I 
could  not  be  in  better  hands  alike  as 
a  friend,  a  professional  man,  politi- 
cian— I  would  almost  add,  as  a  tacti- 
cian. You  are  in  every  way  most 
competent  to  give  me  advice.' 

To  rush  at  Dudgeon  in  this  over- 
whelming and  emotional  way  mis 
an  extreme  indiscretion. 

I  remembered  afterwards  how  the 
smooth,  round  face  puckered  op 
into  a  whimsical  mixture  of  indig- 
nation and  bewilderment. 

That  I,  an  acquaintance  merely, 
a  barrister  who  was.uuder  a  com- 
pliment to  himself,  ,<*Jould  venture 
to  consult  him  on  personal  affairs 
which  did  not  concern  him  was  a 
proceeding  on  the  face  of  it  so  im- 
proper that  Dudgeon  was  fairly 
struck  out  of  time.  With  an  invol- 
untary movement  he  thrust  his 
hand  away  into  his  back  pockets, 
lest  I  should  venture  to  repeat  the 
offence  of  seizing  it  again. 

'Is  this  the  business?  Do  I 
understand  you  to  allude  to  the 
subject  of  our  conversation  of  this 
morning  ?  '  he  gasped. 

'To  what  other  subject,  pray? 
Undoubtedly  to  our  business  of  this 
morning.  No  one  is  better  qualified 
to  understand  my  position  than 
yourself.     It  is  the  advice  of  Canon 
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Ingomar,  moreover,  that  I  should 
consult  you  upon  it.  He  has  tele- 
graphed to  me  on  the  subject,  and 
I  comply  with  his  suggestion.' 

Then,  with  a  fluent  recklessness,  I 
explained  the  perplexing  events  of 
the  morning,  quite  disregarding  the 
shade  which  at  every  moment 
deepened  on  the  brow  of  the  at- 
torney. 

•  Canon  Ingomar  instructed  you 
to  consult  me  ?  The  Canon  is  cer- 
tainly an  acquaintance  of  mine,  but 
this  business  of  yours  is  no  concern 
whatever  of  mine,  that  I  can  see. 
Permit  me  to  record  my  great 
surprise,  first,  at  your  extraordinary 
statement  regarding  Father  Ingo- 
mar; next,  that  you  should  have 
brought  this  subject  under  my 
notice  at  all,  Mr.  Catlyne.' 

'The  Canon  did  not,  in  truth, 
suggest  your  name  directly,  more 
than  by  advising  to  consult  a 
friend,  and  there  is  no  one  else  at 
Sandyflat  that  I  care  to  speak  to 
without  reserve.' 

'  Ah  ! — and  now,  Mr.  Catlyne, 
pray  explain  why  you  seek  to  com- 
promise me.' 

I  began  to  measure  the  extent  of 
my  indiscretion. 

'  What  have  I  ever  done  that  en- 
titles you  to  involve  me  in  your 
political  intrigues  and  manoeuvres  ? ' 
Dudgeon  continued.  '  Do  they  con- 
cern me  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  my 
character  and  reputation  that  I 
should  be  made  conversant  with 
your  proceedings  as  a  politician  or 
your  movements  as  a  public  man  ?  ' 

I  endeavoured  to  frame  an  apo- 
logy, but  he  cut  me  short : 

4  Pray,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
either  your  private  affairs  or  your 
representative  character?'  he  asked, 
in  a  freezing  tone. 

'It  never  crossed  my  mind  to 
involve  you  personally — to  involve 
you  at  all.  I  don't  regard  it  in  that 
light,'  I  answered — 'but  as  you 
are  familiar  with  the  engagements 
of  a  professional  character  which 
retain  me  here  at  Sandyflat,  I  wish 


you  to  advise  whether  or  not  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  engage- 
ments of  another  character  momen- 
tarily put  upon  me.  That  is  the 
entire  question.  I  ask,  could  any 
sensible  man  of  business  advise  an- 
other placed  as  I  am  to  obey  this 
telegram  of  the  Canon's  ?  ' 

'  I  would  not  presume  to  do  it  on 
any  account,  Mr.  Catlyne.' 

'  Then  you  would  have  me  throw 
the  clergy  overboard — you,  a  lead- 
ing Catholic,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church  ? ' 

'.Stop,  sir !  how  do  you  put  such 
words  into  my  mouth?  I  never 
gave  such  advice;  how  can  you 
imagine  me  capable  of  it  ? ' 

'But  see  the  dilemma  in  which 
I  am  placed.' 

'  I  am  not  called  upon  to  see  it,' 
said  the  attorney. 

'  Don't  you  perceive  ?  There  are 
a  double  set  of  motives  which  should 
rule  my  actions — motives  of  nearly 
equal  strength.' 

'  I  refuse  to  be  compromised.' 

'  The  conflict  of  interests.' 

'  A  man  is  best  judge  of  his  own 
business.' 

'But,  you  see,  I  am  placed  be- 
tween two  fires,  as  it  were:  your 
case — the  Duke's — on  one  hand, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Church  calling 
the  other  way.  Was  ever  man  so 
harassed  ? ' 

'  Don't  consider  my  client  in  the 
matter  at  all.  Do  not,  on  any 
account,  consider  us.' 

'  But  I  wish  to  behave  in  a  fair 
and  straightforward  manner  to- 
wards you.  I  recognise  all  the  con- 
sideration which  is  due  to  you.' 

'  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to 
get  along,  even  though  you  should 
abandon  us  altogether,'  said  the 
attorney  bluntly. 

'But  after  all  the  interest  you 
have  shown  in  my  behalf,'  I  said  in 
a  doubtful  voice,  looking  into  his 
face. 

'No  harm  has  been  done,  none 
whatever;  quite  time  enough  to 
mend  matters  yet,'  said  Dudgeon 
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calmly.  '  Nobody  has  been  com-  '  I  think  yon  had  better  not  show 
mitted  or  com  promised,  and  neither  that  to  me,"  said  Dudgeon,  with 
Inor  my  client  istobe,  Mr.  Catlyne.  hia  eyes  determinedly  fixed  on  the 
That  I  am  very  clear  about.  If  your  window  opposite,  as,  after  running 
political  engagements  compel  the  over  the  paper,  I  presented  it  eagerly 
neglect  of  your  professional  duties,  towards  him.  '  I  really  would  rather 
as  appears — well,  it  is  an  advantage  not.  It  does  not  concern  me  ;  it  can- 
to be  a  Member  of  Parliament,  I  not  possibly.  To  be  quite  plain,  I 
suppose.  Nobody  can  deny  but  the  don't  intend  that  it  shall.  It  would 
British  House  of  Commons  is  the  be  awkward  for  me,  and  I  must 
first  assembly  in  the  world,  and  request  that  you  wDl  not  persist  in 
your  political  position  is  a  very  inviting  me  to  read  it.* 
enviable  one.'  '  The  message  says  that  I  must 

It  crossed  my  mind  that  he  might  either  go  to  London  at  once  or  take 
offer  to  keep  the  case  open  until  my  the  consequences,  and  that  the  con- 
return  from  London.  He  might  sequences  will  he  disastrous,  very 
easily  have  done  it,  but  the  tone  disastrous,  to  me  in  a  political 
of  his  voice  disposed  of  such  a  sense,  if  I  refuse,'  I  said,  in  abject 
hope.  indecision.      'Canon     Ingomar  is 

An  unpleasant  pause.  Dudgeon  positive  about  it,  and  he  is  a  verj 
looked  down  at  his  desk,  began  to  sensible  man.' 
finger  the  folio  of  his  bill  of  costs,  '  So  I  have  always  heard,  indeed,' 
when  rapid  steps  resounded  on  the  said  the  attorney,  now  fairly  draw- 
iron  staircase  without,  and  a  tele-  ing  his  chair  ronnd  and  sitting  down 
graph  boy  buret  into  the  room  like  to  his  papers — '  a  very  sensible  man 
a  rocket.  indeed,    and   an  ornament   to  the 

'  Message  for  Mr.  Catlyne  ! '  Was  Church.' 

I  the  gentleman  ?  (To  be  continued.) 
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Fthe  February  number  of  Fraser 
Professor  Owen  l  bas  entered 
bis  protest  against  tbe  belief  in  tbe 
extraordinary  and  extreme  longevity 
of  tbe  patriarchs  as  contained  in 
tbe  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
more  particularly  against  the  state- 
ment made  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Ely, 
better  known  as  E.  Harold  Browne, 
D.D.,  in  a  *  note '  on  tbe  above 
chapter,  to  the  effect  that,  *  as  to 
the  extreme  longevity  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, it  is  observable  that  some 
eminent  physiologists  have  thought 
this  not  impossible/  Considering 
this  subject  solely  on  physiological 
and  anatomical  grounds,  the  learned 
Professor  proceeds  to  show,  first, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  *  eminent 
physiologist '  referred  to,  even  if  it 
were  as  stated,  which  he  shows  is 
not  the  case,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  then  goes  on  to 
demonstrate  the  utter  impossibility 
of  any  individual  of  Homo  sapiens 
L.  ever  living  to  the  fabulous  ages 
related  of  them. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
lingering  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
rightly  entitled  to  be  called  sapiens, 
that  the  Professor's  arguments  are 
perfectly  conclusive,  and  that  he 
has  completely  shattered  the  old 
edifice  of  popular  belief  and  super- 
stition, that  these  ancient  men  were 
capable  of  prolonging  their  lives 
beyond  the  usual  term  of  three- 
score years  and  ten,  or  in  a  few  in- 
stances to  a  decade  or  two  more. 

But  yet,  however  satisfactorily 
the  Professor  may  have  disposed  of 
this  question  in  one  respect,  viz.  by 
demolition,  it  will  scarcely  be  satis- 
factory to  many  well-meaning  and 
simple-minded  persons  to  have  their 
ancient  beliefs  tbns  scattered  to  tbe 
winds,  and  their  faith  in  the  good 
old  Book  thus  rudely  shaken,  with- 
out one  word  of  consolation  being 


offered  to  them,  without  one  single 
ray  of  hope  given  as  to  what  may 
be  the  true  explanation  of  the  ex- 
ploded statements.  And  yet  there 
is  an  explanation,  grounded  upon 
strictly  scientific  principles,  and 
upon  deductions  from  certain  well- 
known  facts,  which,  if  accepted,  re- 
moves all  difficulties,  and  sets  the 
matter  in  such  a  light  that  the 
Professor's  remarks  are  all  indi- 
rectly confirmed,  whilst  the  most 
simple-minded  Christian  will  not 
have  his  prejudices  or  his  feelings 
in  any  way  shocked. 

This  explanation  was  first  pro- 
mulgated by  the  late  Professor 
Erasmus  Bask  of  Copenhagen,  a 
name,  perhaps,  but  little  known  to 
English  readers,  though  well  ap- 
preciated by  his  own  countrymen. 
The  general  results  of  this  theory, 
and  some  of  the  reasonings  on 
which  they  are  based,  are  embodied 
in  the  following  pages,  with  such 
other  remarks  as  have  seemed  to 
me  necessary  for  the  better  com- 
prehension of  the  subject. 

In  tbe  first  place,  then,  it  must 
be  perfectly  understood  that  there 
is  a  very  considerable  difference  in 
tbe  ages  of  tbe  patriarchs,  as  given 
in  the  three  principal  versions  of 
the  Bible,  viz.  tbe  Hebrew  text,  the 
Samaritan,  and  the  Septuagint ;  and 
these  again  do  not  altogether  agree 
with  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew 
historian  Josephus;  and,  further, 
that  as  it  is  quite  certain  that,  as  all 
these  versions  must  have  been 
derived  from  one  and  the  same 
source,  there  is  manifestly  some 
error  crept  in  somewhere,  which 
must  be  sought  out  and  rectified  if 
possible.  This  being  done,  we 
shall  find  that  the  period  from 
Adam  to  Moses  is  naturally  divi- 
sible, by  tbe  difference  in  ages,  into 
three    periods,   viz.  the  first  from 


1  On  Longevity.    By  Prof.  Oven.    Fraser,  toI.  v.  No.  26,  New  Series,  pp.  218-233. 
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Adam  to  Noah,  the  second  from  the  first  series,  at  the  time  of  the 

Shem  to  Terah,  and  the  third  from  birth  of  their  first  son,  according  to 

Abraham  to  Moses.  the  four  versions  above  named,  and 

The  following  table  shows  the  also  their  age  at  death  in  the  fifth 


t*g^o   «^6UVA 

Heb. 

Samar. 

Sept. 

1 
Joseph.    | 

• 
Death  1 

Adam,  at  birth  of  Seth  .... 

130 

130 

230 

230 

1 
930 

Seth       .... 

105 

105 

205 

205 

912 

Enos 

90 

90 

190 

190 

905 

Cainan  . 

70 

70 

170 

170 

910 

Mahalaleel 

65 

65 

165 

I65 

895 

Jared     . 

162 

62 

162 

162      ' 

962 

Enoch    . 

65 

65 

165 

(165) 

365 

Methuselah    . 

187 

67 

167 

187      , 

969 

Lamech 

182 

53 

iSS 

182      , 

777 

Noah,  at  time  of  Flood 

600 

600 

600 

600 

950 

12) 
IO) 

1,656 

1,307 

2,242 

2,256 

;  8,575 

138 

109 

187 

188 

714 

A^ 

rerage 

13 

10 

is 

18 

Now,   do  these   numbers  really 
signify  so  many  years  of  365  days 
each,  or  do  they  not  ?  and  if  not, 
what  do  they  signify  ?     The  root  of 
the,  Hebrew  word  translated  years, 
•"UCJ*,  really   means  iteration,  repeti- 
tion ;  so  that  the  word  may  fairly  be 
translated   recurring  periods ;    and 
this  being  so  why  not  translate  it 
as    months,   weeks,  or  even  days, 
any   one  of  which   is  equally  ad- 
missible   with    years  ?     the    only 
reason  why  the  latter   should  be 
preferred  by  our  translators  being 
probably  that  we  compute  time  by 
the  longer  period.     The  suggestion 
of  Professor   Rask  is,    that  these 
recurring  period*  are  really  months, 
and  there  are  many  reasons  why 
such   should  be  the  case.      It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  in  these 
early  times  men  should  have  been 
so  far  advanced    in    astronomical 
science  as  to  be  able  to  detect  the 
period    of  the    earth's    revolution 
round  the  Run   in   365   days,  and 
thus  inaugurate  that  period  as  the 
unit  for  measuring  tune ;   indeed, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  well-nigh  im- 


possible that  they  could  do  so  ;  the 
sun,  indeed,  would  be  to  them  the 
means  of  measuring  day  and  night, 
but  nothing  more.  If,  however, 
we  turn  to  the  moon,  with  its 
monthly  change  from  new  to  fall, 
and  then  to  new  again,  we  see  at 
once  an  obvious  means  of  com- 
puting the  lapse  of  time,  as  so  many 
moons  or  months,  a  system  even 
now  in  use  amongst  many  semi- 
barbarous  tribes.  But  we  are  not 
left  altogether  to  guess-work  that 
this  was  done :  we  have  written 
evidence  in  some  early  authors  that 
it  actually  was  the  case. 

It  is  certainly  quite  natural  that 
the  Hebrew  computation  should  re- 
semble that  of  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  were  so  early 
civilised  and  in  such  close  con- 
nection with  them;  and  we  find, 
according  to  what  some  Greek 
authors  state,  that  the  most  ancient 
Egyptians  reckoned  by  months,  and 
not  by  our  years.  Thus  Eudoxus, 
the  disciple  of  Plato,  whose  account 
has  been  preserved  by  Proems,1  says : 


tn 


3  El  81  ko!  8  pn<riv  E0fto£o*  4Aij04j  8rt  Arytwrioi  rbv  pyva  ivutvrbv  4k6Xovw. 
Ptat.  7%m.t  lib.  i.  p.  31. 
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'  If  what  Eudoxus  says  be  true, 
that  the  Egyptians  called  the  mouths 
years.'  Again,  Diodorns  (1.26), 
referring  to  the  times  of  some  of 
the  Egyptian  gods — early  kings — 
having  reigned  1,200  years,  says  : 
4  Some  of  them  (the  priests)  at- 
tempt to  say,  that  anciently,  being 
ignorant  of  the  motion  of  the  sun, 
they  regulated  the  year  according 
to  the  revolution  of  the  moon.'3 

Plutarch  says :  *  It  is  said  that 
among  the  Egyptians  the  year  was 
of  one,  afterwards  of  four  months.' 4 

Lastly,  Suidas  (sub  voce  $\<oc) 
remarks:  'Some  called  days  years, 
others  the  revolutions  of  the  moon, 
others  again  the  four  seasons.'  And 
many  later  authors  cite  the  same 
things,  as  Varro,*  Pliny,6  Cen- 
sorinus,7  &c. 

We  may  then,  without  any  fear 
of  maltreating  the  text,  consider 
these  early  so-called  years  as 
months,  and  applying  the  cor- 
rections, presently  to  be  named, 
try  the  numbers  in  the  table  by 
these  dates. 

Referring  again  to  the  table,  it 
will  be  found  that  if  the  totals  be 
divided  by  12,  thereby  reducing 
the  presumed  months  into  actual 
years,  and  then  dividing  this  result 
by  1  o,  the  number  of  individuals  in 
the  series,  we  get  the  average  length 
of  a  generation ;  but  this  number  is 
evidently  contrary  to  nature,  giving 
only  from  10  to  18  years  for  a 
generation.  If  we  examine  the 
figures  in  this  table,  we  perceive 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  clerical 
error  or  two,  they  all  consist  of 
numbers  from  which  whole  hundreds 
have  been  purposely  deducted  ;  thus 
the  Hebrew  text  gives  Adam's  age 
when  Seth  was  born  130  years, 
and  gives  him  800  years  after, 
making  a  total  of  930  years ;  whereas 
in  the  Septuagint  he  is  made  230 
years  old  at  the  birth  of  Seth,  and 


lives  only?  700  years  afterwards, 
thus  making  the  same  total,  and 
this  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  the 
others.  What  can  have  been  the 
reason  of  this  ?  Why  shorten  one 
portion  of  the  lives  of  these  men 
and  lengthen  the  other,  whilst  re- 
ligiously preserving  the  sum  total  ? 
Evidently  because  the  value  of 
these  numbers  was  not  understood, 
and  it  was  thought  absurd  that  a 
man  should  live  some  hundreds  of 
years  before  he  begot  his  first-born. 
The  correct  numbers  were  regarded 
as  errors  of  transcription,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  rectifying  them  100 
years  were  subtracted  from  the  first 
period  of  each  life  and  added  to  the 
second.  Professor  Bask,  on  this 
part,  continues  that,  besides  this 
discrepancy  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Septuagint,  '  we  have  found 
ourselves  warranted  in  assuming 
an  older  alteration  of  the  numbers, 
whereby  even  the  calculation 
of  the  Septuagint  (or  that  of 
Josephus)  is  made  100  years  too 
little  in  the  first  part  of  the  lives  of 
each.  A  comparison  of  the  Sa- 
maritan and  Hebrew  texts  with 
that  of  the  Septuagint  also  plainly 
shows  that  such  alterations  have 
frequently  been  made  ....  and 
possibly  with  different  views.  In 
the  Hebrew  it  must  have  taken 
place  very  early,  as  it  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Septuagint,  and 
may  therefore  be,  perhaps,  dated 
from  the  time  of  Esdras.  .  .  . 
In  the  Samaritan  the  corruption 
has  been  introduced  at  a  later  period 
and  carried  still  further,  because 
that  people  would  not  be  behind  the 
Jews,  but  rather  make  what  was 
supposed  improbable  still  more  pro- 
bable and  correct.  The  last  altera- 
tion probably  took  place  after 
Josephus  had  written  his  excellent 
works,  as  it  has  not  found  its  way 
into  them.    At  all  events  we  must 


8  'Ewtx*ipovffl  viyts  \4yciv,  trt  rh  wa\ai6v9  othrco  iijs  ircpi  rhv  faiov  #cip4<rc»f  brryvw 
ff^yjjSy  trvwtfkuve  koto,  r^v  ttjs  a*K4ivi\s  xtploSov  BrysffQcu  rhy  ivuunSy. 

4  Alytnrrlois  pjivcuos  1jy  6  irtavrbs  cTto  rtr pdfijjvos  &s  <pcuri. — Numaf  cap.  xviii. 
*  Apud  Lad.  Div.  Inst,  ii.  13.  *  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  49. 

'  De  Die  Natali,  cap.  xix. 
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now  transfer  these  ioo  years  from 
the  latter  portion  of  each  life  to  the 
former.'  Taking  Josephns  and  the 
Septnagint  as  the  older  numbers, 
and  those  on  which  most  reliance 


can  be  placed,  as  having  been 
altered  only  once,  and  adding  the 
ioo  years  to  the  first  portion  of  the 
lives,  we  get  the  following  amended 
table: 


According 

to 
Josephns 

Corrected 

Equal. 
Yrs.    Ms. 

After 
first- 
born 

Total 

Equal.     1 
Yrs.     Ms.' 

Adam,  when  Seth  was  born 

230 

330 

27     6 

600 

930 

77       *! 

Seth 

205 

305 

25     5 

607 

912 

76       0 

Enos  . 

190 

290 

24.     2 

615 

905 

75       5 

Cainan 

170 

270 

22      6 

640 

910 

75     10  I 

Mahalaleel.        ' 

I65 

265 

22      I 

630 

895 

74      7 ; 

Jared 

162 

262 

21    10 

700 

962 

80    2 ; 

Enoch 

165 

265 

22      I 

IOO 

365 

3°    5 

Methuselah 

187 

287 

23    II 

682 

969 

80    9 ' 

Lamech 

182 

282 

23    6 

495 

777 

64      9  ; 

Noah,  at  time  of  Flood 

600 

600 

50     O 

35o 

950 

79       2  | 

3.156 

263    0 

— 

— 

1 

I 

This  table  requires  no  further 
comment,  as  by  the  process  adopted 
the  ages  in  both  instances  are  re- 
duced to  the  ordinary  average  of 
about  70  years  each  for  the  whole 
life,  except  Enoch,  who  died  young, 
and  the  number  of  years  for  a  gene- 
ration is  also  nearly  the  ordinary 
average. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  subject,  to  dwell 
upon  the  coincidences  between  the 
times  and.  names  of  the  Hebrews 
with  those  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  traditions  of  these  early 
ages;  a  whole  chapter  might  be 
written  upon  this  alone';  suffice  it 
to  point  out  that  the  Adam  of  the 
Hebrews  is  in  close  relation  in 
many  respects  to  the  Egyptian 
Horos  and  the  Babylonian  AJ6ros ; 
that  the  legend  of  Noah  and  the 
flood  agrees  closely  with  the  Baby- 
lonian Sisuthros  to  whom  Kronos 
revealed  the  flood  which  should 
destroy  mankind;  and  that  the 
name  of  the  third  Adamite  Enos  is 
written  PtiK,  which  may  not  only 
read  Enosh,  but  by  punctuation 
also  Anovish,  the  similarity  of  which 
to  the  third  Egyptian  Anubis  is 
self-evident. 

But,  to  pass  on  to  the  second 


period,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
difference  in  the  lifetime  occurs  on 
the  average  of  nearly  350  years  less 
than  those  of  the  first  period. 

Tabulating  the  series  as  before, 
we  find : 

Heb.  Samar.  Sept.  Joseph. 


Shem,  after 

the 

Flood 

.     2 

2 

2 

2 

Arphaxad 

-  35 

135 

135 

135 

Salah     . 

.  30 

130 

130 

130 

Eber      . 

•  34 

134 

134 

134 

Peleg     . 

.  30 

130 

130 

130 

Reu 

•  32 

132 

132 

130 

Serug     . 

•  30 

130 

130 

13* 

It  is  requisite  that  the  period 
from  Shem  to  Abraham  should  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  as  the 
ages  at  birth  of  the  first-born  son  do 
not  agree  on  the  average,  a  change 
occurring  after  Serug;  where  the 
age  at  birth  of  first-born  averages 
130  years,  afterwards  only  about 
70;  the  latter  we  shall  consider 
afterwards.  In  this  table  it  would 
seem  that  the  100  years  have  again 
been  deducted  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
but,  as  the  other  three  all  agree  in 
retaining  it,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  their  numbers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  clerical  errors, 
are  in  the  main  correct.  Assuming 
this,  we  find,  if  we  Apply  the  same 
system  pursued  in  the  first  series, 
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that  we  shall  not  obtain  the  same 
satisfactory  results,  the  ages  being 
ranch  too  small.  As  there  is  evi- 
dently a  change  in  the  number  of 
years  assigned  to  each  member 
after  the  flood,  it  is  only  fair  to  infer 
that  a  change  also  took  place  in 
the  method  of  computing  time. 
We  find  a  significant  hint  that  such 
was  the  case  in  .Genesis  viii.  22,  a 
verse  which  perhaps  would  not 
strike  a  casual  reader  as  conveying 
any  such  intimation,  yet,  when  it  is 
pointed  out  and  compared  with  the 
teachings  of  other  ancient  writers, 
seems  full  of  meaning.  *  While 
the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and 
Jiarvesty  Jieat  and  cold,  summer  and 
winter  .  .  .  shall  not  change.'  There 
are  ancient  Jewish  writers  who  ex- 
pressly fix  the  order  and  names  of 
these  six  seasons,  which  thus  beyond 
all  doubt  were  afterwards  used  as 
units  of  time.  The  Hindoos  and 
Arabians  also  early  adopted  this 
mode  of  reckoning  according  to 
some  of  the  best  authorities,  as  Sir 
William  Jones  and  Golius.  And, 
further,  Censorinus  expressly  states 
that  the  Egyptians,  at  one  period, 
actually  had  years  of  two  months 
each.  Assuming  then  the  correct- 
ness of  the  numbers  in  Josephus, 
this  section  will  stand  thus,  when 
treated  as  bimonthly  years : 


At  birth  of 

first  son 

Trs. 

Mf. 

Shem,  after  Flood 

2 

•  •  • 

O 

4 

Arphaxad    . 

•      135 

•  •  • 

22 

6 

Salah . 

.      I30 

•  •  • 

21 

8 

Eber  . 

•      134 

■  •  • 

22 

4 

Peleg . 

.      130 

a*  • 

21 

8 

Reu    . 

•      132 

•  a  • 

22 

0 

Serug . 

.      I30 

•  •  • 

21 

8 

If,  however,  we  apply  this  system 
to  the  last  two  terms  in  this  series, 
Nahor  and  Terah,  we  find  it  will 
not  do ;  but  if  we  divide  the  ages  by 
three  instead  of  six,  the  same  result 
as  before  is  obtained,  thus  : 

Yr*.  Mf. 

Nahor,  when  Terah  was  born,  79  =  26    4 
Terah,  when  Abraham  was  born,  70  «  23    4 


There  is  evidently  an  error  in  the 
Hebrew  text  which  ascribes  to 
Nahor  only  29  years  at  the  birth  of 
Terah,  and  indeed  there  is  some 
confusion  amongst  all  the  texts  re- 
ferring to  this  epoch,  the  differences 
in  some  instances  amounting  to  100 
years ;  but  for  many  reasons8  too 
numerous  to  particularise  here,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Septuagint  is 
probably  the  most  correct  version, 
viz.  79  years. 

Now  this  method  of  dividing  by 
three  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  as- 
sumption, but  has  considerable 
authority  from  Diodorus,  Plutarch, 
and  others,  who  expressly  ascribe 
to  the  Egyptians  a  similar  year, 
founded  on  the  distinction  of  the 
three  seasons  of  four  months  each, 
spring,  summer,  winter ;  as  in  the 
first  section  of  this  period,  the  bi- 
monthly year  was  founded  on  the 
six  ancient  seasons. 

There  is  a  chasm  somewhere  in 
the  Hebrew  series  of  something 
like  380  years  as  compared  with  the 
similar  period  in  the  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  chronologies,  but,  be- 
yond remarking  that  it  is  probably 
capable  of  being  bridged  over,  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves  here,  as 
it  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose. 

The  third  period  may  be  tabulated 
as  follows : 

At  death 
Abraham,  after  immigration 

to  Canaan  to  birth  of  Isaac  25  ...  175 

Isaac,  when  Jacob  was  born.  60  ...  180 

Jacob,  when  Levi  was  born  .  80  ...  147 

Levi,  when  Kohath  was  born  60  ...  137 
Kohath,  when  Amram  was 

born         .        .        .        .  47  ...  133 

Amram,  when  Moses  was  born  78  ...  137 

Moses,  when  he  emigrated    .  80  ...  120 

Now  it  is  evident  that  if  we  use 
the  four-monthly  year  in  this  case, 
we  again  get  improper  numbers. 
But  if  we  make  use  of  a  year  of  six 
months,  founded  on  the  usual  double 
rainy  season  in  warm  countries,  we 
obtain  the  same  results  as  before. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  form  another 


*  See  Bask  on  the  Patriarchs,  pp.  61,  62. 
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table  to  show  this,  as  the  numbers 
above  given  are  easily  divided  by 
two,  which  will  reduce  all  the  ages 
to  a  reasonable  figure.  This  year 
of  six  months  is  again  not  a  mere 
arbitrary  conception.  The  ancient 
Germans,  according  to  Bredow, 
reckoned  by  the  two  seasons  sum- 
mer and  winter,  spring  being  in- 
cluded in  one  and  autumn  in  the 
other;  it  is  also  probable  that  the 
early  Greeks  used  the  same  measure, 
and  to  this  day  the  Icelanders  do 
the  same:  they  are  now  only,  of 
course,  considered  as  half-years,  but 
in  some  of  the  Eddaic  Poems  they 
are  not  used  in  that  sense.  There 
are  some  peculiarities  in  this  period 
which  seem  at  first  sight  to  militate 
against  this  method  of  reckoning  ; 
thus  Joseph  was  only  17  (i.e.  8£) 
when  he  was  sold  by  his  brethren, 
and  only  30  when  he  was  promoted 
by  Pharaoh.  This  would  seem 
clearly  to  indicate  real  and  not  half- 
years  in  this  computation,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  such  was  the 
case,  as  a  boy  of  Egypt  of  1 5  would 
scarcely  be  made  ruler  of  Egypt 
on  account  of  his  wisdom.  It  is  very 
possible  that  this  tradition  may 
have  been  written  in  Egypt  at  a 
time  when  that  people  reckoned  by 
whole  years,  which  was,  no  doubt, 
earlier  than  some  other  nations ;  and 
therefore  we  may  consider  them  as 
such,  and,  adding  this  sum  to  the 
no  years  given  in  Genesis  1. 
22,  23,  we  get  140,  or  70  real  years 
as  the  lifetime  of  Joseph.  Some- 
what the  same  is  probably  the  case 
with  Moses.  His  age,  as  given  in 
Deuteronomy  xxxiv.  7,  of  120  years 
is  evidently  composed  of  two  parts 
— the  80  years  before  the  departure 


being  only  half-years — 40  whole 
years, — and  then  40  real  years 
which  he  passed  with  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  desert,  making  toge- 
ther 80  years  as  his  age  at  death. 

Thus  far  it  is  plain  that,  by  the 
methods  suggested  above,  the  whole 
of  these  fabulous  ages  are  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary 
life,  and  whilst  Professor  Owen's 
physiological  statements  as  to  their 
impossibility  and  absurdity  may  be 
accepted  as  perfectly  true  and  accu- 
rate deductions  from  biological 
science,  yet  a  simple-minded  and 
uneducated  man  may  accept  the  in- 
terpretation freely  and  fully,  without 
doing  violence  to  his  belief  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  earlier  chapters 
of  the  Bible.  We  see  also,  in  this 
method,  the  gradual  progression  of 
the  human  race,  in  knowledge  and 
observation,  from  the  earlier  rude 
measurements  of  the  waxing  and 
waning  moon  in  what  we  may  call 
the  Adamic  period ;  then  the  more 
comprehensive  grasp  in  the  six 
seasons  of  eastern  climes,  in  the 
earliest  Shemite  period,  reduced  to 
three  in  its  later  portion ;  then  the 
still  higher  generalisation  of  two 
seasons,  heat  and  cold,  or  summer 
and  winter,  in  the  Abrahamic  pe- 
riod ;  until,  finally,  the  two  seasons 
are  grouped  together,  and  form  one 
longer  recurring  period  of  a  real 
year  in  the  Mosaic  period. 

Of  course  these  considerations 
would,  and  do,  materially  alter  the 
generally  accepted  chronology,  but 
that  is  a  point  which  really  concerns 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article, 
though  naturally  arising  out  of  it ; 
and  which,  if  permitted,  will  be  re- 
served for  a  future  communication. 
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ALBOIN'S  FEAST. 

A   BALLAD.  ' 


'  Nine  times  last  midnight  I  heard  the  hoarse  raven ; 
Thrice  the  wind-spirits,  methought,  called  me  craven; 
Three  times  three  nights  have  I  dreamed  of  him,  dreamed  of  him ; 
Burnt  in  with  fire  all  my  memories  seemed  of  him.' 

*  Beautiful  daughter ! '  he  whispered,  *  nay,  rather 
Queen  of  the  Longohards,  smile  on  thy  father ! 
For,  lo  !  I  see  looming  thy  tyrant's  last  hour, 

And  thou  hast  a  will,  and  thou  shalt  have  a  power.' 

*  Ay,  but,'  I  said,  '  he  is  stronger  than  I ; 
Grant  me,  great  Odin !   revenge  ere  I  die, 
For  Kunimund's  blood  crieth, 

'  Rosamund !     Rosamund  ! ' 

n 

Fairer  than  flower  with  its  petals  unfurled, 
Who  was  so  fair  as  the  rose  of  the  world  ? 
A  skin  like  the  Alpine  snow,  eyes  of  germander, 
And  hair  spun  from  gold  through  which  sunbeams  meander, 
Both  colour  and  form  in  such  ravishing  dress, 
That  light  seemed  to  bask  in  their  loveliness — 
The  grace  of  a  swan  gliding  over  smooth  water — 
All  these  were  the  dower  of  King  Kunimund's  daughter. 
'  Ay,'  she  said,  '  but  the  diamond  is  softer  than  I. 
Grant  me,  great  Odin!  revenge  ere  I  die, 
For  Kunimund's  blood  crieth, 

'  Rosamund  !     Rosamund ! ' 

in 

Sly,  comely,  and  cruel  as  fierce  forest  pards, 
Sat  Alboin  the  King  and  his  big  Longobards. 
Verona's  proud  palace,  from  rafter  to  rafter, 
Was  shaken  with  tempests  of  dissonant  laughter. 

*  Ho,  vassals  ! '  he  shouted,  *  bring  Kunimund's  skull ; 
Pour  in  the  rich  juice  that  gives  life  to  the  dull ; 
Now  bear  it  blood-red  in  a  full-brimming  sea 

To  my  beautiful  Queen :  'tis  her  grace-cup  from  me.' 
And  she  drank,  breathing  low,  '  Thou  art  stronger  than  I. 
O  grant  me  but,  Odin  1  revenge  ere  I  die, 
That  Kunimund's  blood  cry  not, 

'  Rosamund !    Rosamund ! ' 
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He  lay  in  the  wine-Bleep:  she  watched  his  hot  rest; 
The  piilae  leaping  wild  as  a  roe  in  her  breast. 
'  See,  lover ! '  she  gasped,  '  how  ibis  murderer  licth  ! 
Stab  home  to  his  heart,  so  that  sleeping  he  dieth. 
His  sword  is  nailed  fast,  his  repose  suits  me  well ; 
Let  him  waken  to  howl  with  his  kinsfolk  in  hell ! ' 

One  groan !  and  Alboin  lay  pierced  to  the  heart. 

Thus  the  Rose  of  the  World  bade  his  life's  breath  depart, 

And  hissed  in  his  ear,  '  Thou  wast  stronger  than  I, 

Bat  Odin  hath  given  me  revenge  ere  I  die, 

And  Kunimund's  blood  cries  no  more  onto 

Rosamund !  * 

Jake  Dixon. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
COUSIN  SIWORD. 

*  A  ND  what   says    Siword  Hid- 
x\_  dema,  mamma  ? '  asked  Mina, 

letting  her  work  drop  to  enquire 
about  the  letter  which  Mrs.  Welters 
had  just  received  and  opened.  Mrs. 
Welters  did  not  answer  immedi- 
ately ;  she  read  the  letter  through, 
evidently  with  increasing  interest, 
till  she  exclaimed  at  last,  'Well, 
this  is  news !  Only  think,  Mina, 
Siword  Hiddema  is  in  treaty  for 
the  purchase  of  Sollingen;  he  is 
coming  to  stay  here,  in  order  to  be 
near  the  estate,  and  he  brings  Seyna 
with  him.' 

'  Well,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
he  might  have  left  us  in  peace/  said 
Mina,  in  her  usual  complaining  tone. 
'  It  is  a  great  trouble  to  have  such 
a  little  child  in  the  house.' 

*  But  Seyna  can't  be  so  very  little 
now,  Mina.  Let  us  see ;  it  must  be 
full  seven  years  since  Siword  was 
here.  I  know  we  were  just  keep- 
ing your  twenty-fourth  birthday; 
don't  you  remember  ? ' 

4  No,  I  can't  say  I  do,  and  I  don't 
know  what  this  has  to  do  with 
Seyna's  age.' 

'  Yes,  seven  years  ago,'  resumed 
Mrs.  Welters,  who  had  continued 
to  reckon  it  up  in  her  thoughts 
without    heeding    Mina's    answer. 

*  Now  he  was  married  a  few  months 
after  he  left  us,  and  hardly  a  year 
afterwards  his  daughter  was  born. 
She  was  three  years  old  when  her 
mother  died,  and  next  autumn  that 
will  be  three  years  ago.  How  time 
goes ! ' 

'  Whom  have  we  to  thank  for  that 
philosophical  remark,  mamma  dear  ? ' 
asked  Elizabeth,  who  at  that  mo- 


ment appeared  at  the  door  on  the 
arm  of  her  young  fair-haired  lieu- 
tenant. 

•  What  were  you  saying,  Mina  ? 
Is  Siword  Hiddema  coming  to  stay 
here  with  little  Seyna  P  Well,  that 
is  nice.  Emmy,  do  you  know 
Cousin  Siword  ? ' 

During  the  whole  conversation 
Emmy  had  been  trying  to  recall 
some  association  in  her  mind  with 
regard  to  Siword  Hiddema,  but  at 
these  words  of  Elizabeth  a  light 
dawned  upon  her.  '  Oh,  I  know 
now,  Elizabeth,'  she  said  with  a 
smile ;  '  Cousin  Siword  must  be  the 
person  of  whom  one  of  your  letters 
which  I  got  at  Amsterdam  was  so 
full.' 

1  And  no  wonder,'  said  Elizabeih, 
laughing ;  *  for  in  those  days  Siword 
and  pretty  Lotty  were  my  ideals  of 
earthly  perfection,  and  my  letters 
might  well  be  overflowing  with 
them.  You  need  not  look  so  jealous, 
Fik '  (Fik  was  a  corruption  of  Lieu- 
tenant Smit's  Christian  name, 
Peter,  of  the  derivation  of  which 
Elizabeth  alone  had  the  secret)  ; 
'pretty  Lotty  is  the  great  doll, 
still  upstairs,  which  Cousin  Siword 
brought  me,  and  which  was  a  great 
bond  of  friendship  between  us. 
Where  does  he  write  from,  mamma? 
I  thought  he  was  in  Germany.' 

'No;  this  letter  is  from  Lee- 
warden  ;  he  seems  to  have  passed  a 
few  months  there  with  the  parents 
of  his  late  wife.  I  think  his 
daughter  has  been  there*  all  the 
time  whilst  he  was  in  Germany; 
but,  as  he  tells  us,  he  wishes  to 
settle  for  good  in  his  own  country. 
He  recollects  Sollingen  from  the 
drive  we  took  on  Mina's  birthday, 
and  now  that  he  has  seen  the  sale 
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announced,  he  has  written  direct  to 
the  notary ;  but  naturally  he  wishes 
to  take  a  look  at  the  place  before  he 
makes  a  bid  for  it.' 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Mrs. 
Welters  left  the  room.  An  unusual 
activity  prevailed  in  the  house  all 
day ;  the  spare  room  was  put  in 
order  for  the  expected  guest,  and 
a  crib  placed  in  an  adjoining  dresB- 
ing-room  for  the  little  girl. 

Three  months  of  mourning,  with 
the  consequent  quiet  and  retire- 
ment, had  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  most  members  of  the  Welters 
family,  and  the  prospect  of  receiv- 
ing guests  cheered  them  up. 

Mrs.  Welters  went  about  the 
house  with  her  wonted  activity; 
Mina  looked  more  contented,  and 
gave  more  friendly  answers  than 
was  her  habit;  Elizabeth  was  in- 
cessant in  her  stories  about  Cousin 
Siword,  and  in  her  conjectures  with 
reference  to  his  daughter ;  whilst 
all  this  hurry  and  excitement  at 
last  awakened  a  natural  curiosity 
in  Emmy  as  to  the  expected  guest. 

Before  Siword  Hiddema  enters 
upon  my  tale,  I  think  I  may  be  ex- 
cused a  slight  digression  in  order  to 
lay  before  you  who  and  what  is  this 
new  acquaintance. 

That  Siword  Hiddema  was  a 
Frieslander  is  an  obvious  fact, 
which  his  name  has  already  suffi- 
ciently announced,  but  except  his 
birth  he  had  small  right  to  that 
nationality,  for  he  was  taken  away 
from  Friesland  before  Tie  was  short- 
coated,  and  never  set  foot  on  Fries- 
land  soil  again  until  he  was  quite 
grown  up. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  sister  of 
Mr.  de  Graaff,  Mrs.  Welters' 
first  husband.  This  sister  had 
married  a  Mr.  Hiddema,  who  died 
before  their  child  was  born ;  and  she 
also  dying  three  months  after  its 
birth,  the  child  was  left  an  orphan. 

Thus  Siword  Hiddema  had  never 
known  his  parents ;  and  as  Mr.  de 
Graaff  was  at  that  time  unmarried, 
and  the  child  had  no  relations  on 


his  mother's  side,  it  was  necessary 
to  place  him  with  strangers,  and  to 
purchase  with  money  the  maternal 
care  which  he  needed. 

The  little  Siword  had  not  fared 
amiss.  The  clergyman's  widow 
who  took  him  was  a  good-hearted 
woman,  and  let  him  want  for  no- 
thing; but  she  too  died  when  he 
was  hardly  three  years  old,  and  a 
new  home  had  to  be  found  for  the 
poor  little  orphan — poor  because  he 
was  without  that  which  makes 
every  child  rich — parents  and  a 
parental  home ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects, as  the  sole  heir  to  a  con* 
siderable  fortune  and  to  a  family 
name  highly  respected  in  Friesland. 
he  was  rich  enough  in  all  that  the 
world  covets  and  values. 

When  he  was  five  years  old,  hie 
uncle  discovered  that  he  had  fallen 
into  bad  hands,  and,  fearirur  to  trr 
any  new  experiment,  he  placed  the 
little  boy  at  a  well-known  boarding 
school,  where  he  remained  until  he 
was  entered  as  a  student  at  the 
Leyden  University. 

From  the  time  he  was  ten  years 
old,  when  his  uncle  married,  he 
passed  every  vacation  with  his 
uncle's  family,  where  he  -was  re- 
garded almost  as  a  son  of  the 
house. 

He  stayed  many  years  at  the 
University.  Although  studying  for 
a  degree  in  letters,  he  attended 
besides  many  lectures  which  did 
not  belong  to  this  course,  and  thus 
gained  much  general  knowledge 
which  with  him  was  not  merely 
superficial.  Gifted  with  good  abi- 
lities and  a  clear  head,  study  was 
to  him  an  agreeable  occupation, 
almost  a  necessity;  but,  far  from 
becoming  a  bookworm  or  neglect- 
ing his  advantages  of  youth  and 
fortune,  he  had,  without  indulging 
in  extravagance,  understood  as  well 
how  to  enjoy  his  life  at  the  Univer- 
sity as  to  turn  it  to  good  account 
He  did  not  leave  the  University  till 
he  was  seven-and-twenty ;  some 
years  were  then  spent  in  travelling, 
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and  he  had  already  reached  the  age 
of  four-and-thirty  when,  daring  a 
visit  to  Leewarden  in  Friesland,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
lady  who  a  few  months  later  be- 
came his  wife. 

Owing  to  her  delicate  health, 
which  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
degenerated  into  that  of  a  confirmed 
invalid,  this  marriage  did  not  alto- 
gether fulfil  Siword  Hiddema's  ex- 
pectations. Travelling  from  one 
watering  place  to  another,  he  at 
last  brought  his  wife  home  to  her 
family,  only  to  die.  A  year  later,  he 
left  his  daughter,  a  child  of  four 
years  old,  under  their  care,  and 
sought  in  renewed  study  to  get  over 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
loved  and  mourned  for  with  all  his 
heart. 

Agriculture  was  now  his  chief 
study,  and  the  intended  purchase 
of  the  lordship  of  Sollingen,  with 
the  large  farms  belonging  to  it,  was, 
no  doubt,  in  connection  with  the 
two  years'  course  of  lectures  which 
he  attended  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  of  Hanover. 

Seven  years  have  passed/as  Mrs. 
Welters  informed  us,  Bince  that  last 
visit  to  Dilburg,  when  he  had  found 
the  widow  of  his  Uncle  de  Graaff 
married  to  Burgomaster  Welters, 
in  whose  house  he  met  with  the 
same  hearty  reception  which  he 
had  formerly  received  in  the  De 
Graaff  family. 

But  at  that  time  Emmy  was  still 
in  Amsterdam  with  her  aunt,  and 
consequently  Siword  Hiddema  had 
thus  far  been  unknown  to  her,  and 
he  himself  had  seldom  heard  her 
name  mentioned. 

On  the  day  fixed  the  expected 
guests  arrived  at  Dilburg. 

When  Emmy  saw  him  for  the 
first  time,  as  he  entered  the  room 
leading  his  little  girl  by  the  hand, 
an  involuntary  smile  came  to  her 
lips. 

How  is  it  that  we  sometimes  form 
such  distorted  ideas  of  men  and 
things  without  any  reasonable 
grounds? 


How  was  it  that  Emmy  had  re- 
presented to  herself  that  the  much 
discussed  Cousin  Hiddema  was  an 
old  man  ? 

It  must  have  been  from  the  nar- 
ratives of  Elizabeth,  who  spoke  of 
Cousin  Siword  as  of  a  grandfather, 
and  in  her  eyes,  I  believe,  he  did 
possess  that  venerable  distinction. 

This  much  is  certain,  that  the 
broad-shouldered  man  of  forty  who 
now  stood  before  Emmy  belied  in 
every  respect  her  previous  concep- 
tion of  him.  His  figure  was  tall 
and  stately ;  he  had  dark,  curly  hair, 
regular  features,  and  brown  eyes, 
which  had  a  half-serious,  half-sad 
expression,  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
deep  lines  on  his  forehead,  bore 
witness  to  the  grief  he  had  suffered. 
His  firm,  determined  mouth  was 
shaded  by  a  dark  moustache,  and 
seldom  relaxed  into  a  smile;  but 
when  it  did  the  whole  countenance 
changed;  the  handsome  white 
teeth  showed  themselves  with  a 
merry  expression,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  prevailing  look  of  his  face 
before  the  seriousness  of  life  had  set 
a  stamp  on  it. 

Such  was  Siword  Hiddema,  but 
as  we  are  still  Bpeaking  of  his  ex- 
terior, I  must  not  forget  its  chief 
characteristic ;  namely,  that  it  was 
distingue.  He  had  that  about  him 
which  made  one  recognise  him  as  a 
gentleman  in  any  dress  or  in  any 
disguise.  It  was  not  with  him  as 
with  many  men-a  kind  of  varnish 
which  is  put  on  with  their  kid  gloves 
as  they  cross  the  threshold  of  their 
houses,  and  on  their  return  home  is 
put  by  again  for  the  next  occasion. 

No ;  with  Siword  Hiddema  there 
was  no  counterfeit,  but  genuine 
coin ;  no  part  learnt  by  heart,  but 
an  inborn  nature,  which  was  not  of 
a  kind  to  disguise  itself,  but  kept 
true  to  him  at  his  domestic  hearth 
and  towards  the  greatest  as  well  as 
to  the  most  insignificant  of  his 
fellow-creatures. 

Holding  her  father's  hand  tightly 
with  her  tiny,  soft  fingers,  as  if  the 
grasp  gave  her  a  moral  support 
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against  all  the  strange  faces,  little 
Seyna  stood  by  him,  her  long  eye- 
lashes drooping  over  her  blue  eyes, 
which  were  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  only  looked  up  shyly  when  her 
father  told  her  that  she  must  give 
her  hand  to  Aunt  Welters,  Cousin 
Mina,  and  Cousin  William,  one  after 
another,  and  wish  them  good  day. 

Although  the  lips  of  her  finely- 
cut  mouth  might  be  more  disposed 
to  cry  than  to  laugh,  her  fat,  round 
cheeks,  in  which  her  little  turn-up 
nose  was  sunk,  might  be  crimson 
with  confusion,  and  her  pretty 
voice  scarcely  audible,  yet  one 
could  see  at  once  that  the  child 
was  accustomed  to  obey  the  gentle 
but  decided  words  of  her  father. 

When  she  came  up  to  Emmy  with 
her  greeting,  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
half  to  Emmy  and  half  to  the 
child— 

'And  what  are  we  to  call  this 
young  lady,  Seyna  ? ' 

The  child  looked  up  gravely  at 
Emmy,  as  if  expecting  her  to  decide 
the  question,  while  Emmy  said 
laughingly — 

*  I  think  Cousin  Emmy ;  what  do 
you  think  ? ' 

'  Of  course,  Cousin  Siword,'  ex- 
claimed Elizabeth ;  '  how  could  you 
call  my  sister  anything  else  P ' 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  he  answered, 
offering  his  hand  to  Emmy ;  '  and  if 
I  did  not  do  so  at  once,  it  was  be- 
cause 1  was  not  at  all  prepared  to 
find  another  cousin  here.  However, 
I  recollect  very  well  having  heard 
of  you  when  I  was  here  before.' 

'  Do  you  know,  Siword,  that  that 
was  seven  years  ago?'  interposed 
Mrs.  Welters,  and  with  this  a  con- 
versation ensued,  which  ran  over 
earlier  and  later  times,  and  afforded 
inexhaustible  matter  for  all  present, 
with  the  exception  of  Emmy,  who 
naturally  could  not  speak  of  former 
times  in  connection  with  their 
guest. 

Whilst  she  was  sitting  by  in 
silence,  she  made  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attract  little  Seyna  to  her. 


For  the  first  half-hour  the  child 
had  not  stirred  from  her  father's 
chair,  but  stood  leaning  against  his 
knee,  whilst  from  this  place  of 
refuge  she  took  an  observation  with 
her  large  eyes  of  those  present.  Her 
looks  were  fixed  longest  in  the  di- 
rection of  Emmy ;  but  I  must  add 
that  close  to  Emmy,  who  was  sit- 
ting at  a  little  work-table  with  her 
bead- work,  for  which  there  was  no 
room  at  the  large  table,  was  to  be 
found  an  old  acquaintance  of  Siword 
Hiddema — pretty  Lotty.  This  old 
acquaintance,  much  disfigured  by 
the  tooth  of  time,  was  duly  recog- 
nised by  Siword,  and  immediately 
became  the  subject  of  much  merri- 
ment between  him  and  Elizabeth, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  evident 
decay  into  which  Lotty 's  once  beau- 
tiful dress  and  Mr  cheeks  had  fallen, 
even  in  spite  of  a  nose  gnawed  by 
rats,  it  seemed  still  to  possess  suffi- 
cient charms  to  attract  the  gaze  of 
the  little  girl. 

When,  during  a  pause  in  the 
conversation,  Emmy  had  asked: 
*  Won't  Seyna  come  and  look  at  the 
pretty  doll?'  the  child  hesitated 
some  time  between  the  temptation 
to  go  and  her  shyness ;  but  at  last 
she  came  nearer,  step  by  Btep,  and 
before  an  hour  had  passed  was 
sitting  very  contentedly  between 
Emmy  and  Lotty,  making  a  bead- 
ring  for  papa,  and  while  thus  occu- 
pied asking  Emmy  all  sorts  of  con- 
fidential questions. 

When  the  ring  was  finished  and 
fastened  up  by  Emmy,  it  was  taken 
by  Seyna  to  her  father,  who  to  her 
great  delight  actually  put  it  on  his 
finger,  and  then  he  all  at  once  held 
out  his  watch  and  said,  '  Dear 
child,  it  is  quite  time ;  ask  Aunt 
Welters  if  the  maid  may  put  you  to 
bed,  and  then  you  will  go  to  sleep, 
won't  you?  Papa  will  come  up- 
stairs presently.' 

The  cheerful  expression  of  her 
countenance  vanished  instantly  at 
these  words;  her  lips  began  to  pout; 
but  one  look  from  her  father  was 
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enough  to  check  tho  rising  tears. 
Obediently  Bhe  went  round,  di- 
rectly her  father  told  her,  to  wish 
good  night  to  everyone,  not  forget- 
ting the  doll,  and  had  just  got  as 
far  as  Emmy  when  the  maid  entered 
the  room  to  take  her  to  bed.  Emmy 
could  not  help  being  flattered  and 
touched  when,  at  the  sight  of 
another  strange  face,  the  little  girl 
pressed  against  her  closely,  as  she 
whispered,  'Will  Cousin  Emmy 
take  Seyna  to  bed  ? '  Emmy  wil- 
lingly laid  down  her  work,  and  the 
tiny  hand  was  put  trustingly  in 
hers  as  she  got  up  to  leave  the 
room.  When  Emmy  had  reached 
the  door  with  the  child,  Siword  had 
already  come  forward  to  open  it 
for  her. 

'  Take  care,  cousin,9  he  said,  with 
a  half-smile,  '  that  in  order  to  win 
this  little  damsel  you  do  not  place 
a  burden  about  your  neck.  Her 
theory  is  :  Give  me  a  finger,  and  I'll 
soon  have  the  whole  hand.' 

(Well,  she  is  right;  that  is  the 
theory  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
world,'  answered  Emmy  playfully, 
as  she  looked  kindly  at  the  child, 
who  just  now  had  let  go  her  hand 
to  cover  that  of  her  father  with 
kisses. 

Emmy  stopped  a  moment  at  the 
door,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
returning  these  caresses,  as  she 
naturally  expected  he  would  do ;  but 
he  limited  himself  to  putting  his 
hand  upon  the  dark,  curly  head  and 
again  warning  the  child  to  go  to 
sleep  quietly,  and  not  to  make  her- 
self troublesome  to  Emmy. 
Emmy  then  went  upstairs. 
The  child  willingly  allowed  her- 
self to  be  undressed  by  Emmy,  and, 
with  amusing  activity  and  neatness, 
folded  up  her  clothes  and  laid  them 
carefully  on  a  chair.    , 

Thus  far  in  her  life  Emmy  had 
had  very  little  to  do  with  children, 
an^  she  felt  inexpressibly  attracted 
to  the  little  daughter  of  Siword 
Hiddema.  The  round,  rosy  face, 
her  gentle  voice,  and  her  great  blue 
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eyes  full  of  childish  innocence  had 
an  indescribable  charm  for  her. 
She  felt  flattered  by  the  preference 
and  trustfulness  of  the  child,  who 
chattered  incessantly  about  grand- 
mamma and  Aunt  Christine,  who  had 
always  put  her  to  bed  when  she 
lived  with  her  grandmamma.  It  filled 
her  with  involuntary  emotion  when 
the  child  knelt  down  beside  her 
little  bed  to  utter  a  short,  childish 
prayer,  and  afterwards  had  scarcely 
laid  her  head  upon  the  pillow 
when  the  closed  eyes  and  the  re- 
gular breathing  through  the  half- 
parted  lips  showed  that  she  was 
asleep. 

Emmy  gently  loosened  the  little 
hand  which  had  held  her  finger, 
kissed  the  white  forehead,  and  re- 
mained a  long  time  deep  in  thought 
sitting  by  the  side  of  the  crib. 

Although  in  the  distance  she 
could  hear  the  talking  and  laughing 
in  the  parlour  below,  she  did  not 
feel  the  slightest  wish  to  join  in  it. 
She  felt  as  if  in  the  midst  of  merri- 
ment she  was  a  stranger,  who  by 
her  very  presence  disturbed  the 
circle  of  old  acquaintances. 

Although  of  late  she  had  been 
mostly  in  a  sorrowful  state  of  mind, 
she  hardly  knew  herself  to  what  to 
ascribe  the  feeling  of  deep  depres- 
sion, still  less  the  sensation  of  soli- 
tude and  forlornness,  which  now 
overcame  her. 

The  sleeping  child  whom  she 
was  watching  reminded  her  of 
her  own  childhood,  when  she  had 
slept  in  the  same  crib  in  the  same 
little  room,  next  to  the  bedroom  of 
her  parents.  She  thought  how,  per- 
haps, more  than  once,  her  mother 
had  sometimes  watched  her  asleep 
as  she  was  now  watching  this  child, 
and  how  her  mother  could  never 
have  imagined  with  what  a  heavy 
and  sorrowful  heart  her  daughter 
would  sit  in  the  same  place.  All 
the  scenes  of  her  youth  passed  gra- 
dually before  her — the  happy  years 
previous  to  her  mother's  death, 
the  happy  years  with  Aunt  Emmy, 
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who  had  made  good  all  she 
had  lost  in  her  mother.  She  also 
called  to  mind  how  fall  of  hope  and 
bright  expectation,  she  had  been 
when,  after  long  absence,  she  had 
come  back  to  her  father's  house, 
and  all  the  expectations  which  in 
a  still  greater  degree  she  had  che- 
rished of  a  future  with  Bruno 
Eversberg. 

And  it  had  all  resulted  in  sorrow 
and  disappointment. 

In  her  father's  house  she  was 
nothing  more  than  a  stranger  who 
was  tolerated.  Bruno  was  dead, 
or,  even  if  it  were  not  so,  it  was 
not  likely  after  this  long  interval 
that  she  should  ever  hear  anything 
more  of  him.  Otto  was  married, 
and  she  seldom  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  him,  whilst  she  did  not  feel 
sufficiently  at  home  in  his  house  to 
go  there  often ;  and  Elizabeth  also 
in  a  year's  time  would  be  married, 
and  with  the  first  change  of  the 
regiment  would  leave  Dilburg ;  and 
then  she  would  be  left  behind  alone 
with  her  stepmother,  who  had 
never  shown  her  any  love  or  cor- 
diality ;  with  Mina,  who  hated  her, 
and  William,  who  had  sworn  ven- 
geance against  her.  Alas  !  it  was  no 
wonder  Emmy's  heart  was  heavy 
and  sorrowful ;  no  wonder  that  at 
these  thoughts  the  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks,  and  that  a  painful  la- 
mentation came  from  her  heart — 
1  Bruno  !  if  you  had  been  spared  to 
me,  how  different  it  would  all  have 
been ! ' 

It  was  impossible  for  Emmy  in 
this  mood  to  go  downstairs.  She 
sought  her  own  room,  where  the 
moon  threw  its  clear  light  through 
the  open  window,  and  where  she 
sat  down  to  let  the  cool  evening 
wind  blow  away  the  traces  of  her 
tears,  and  to  calm  her  agitated 
mind  by  contemplating  the  repose 
of  nature  in  the  outspread  garden 
below. 

But  now  that  her  thoughts  had 
taken  this  course  it  was  difficult  to 
stop  them.    The  moonlight  brought 


back  to  her  recollection  the  evening 
when  Bruno  had  spoken  to  her  of 
his  love,  and  all  that  had  happened 
subsequently — things  which  she  had 
thought  over  a  thousand  times, 
which  she  had  brought  before  her 
mind  in  all  their  smallest  details, 
and  of  which  she  was  never  wear/ 
of  thinking. 

For  some  time  past,  however,  a 
new  idea  had  fixed  itself  in  her 
mind;  namely,  the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  something  certain 
about  Bruno. 

If  she  knew  for  certain  thai 
Bruno  was  dead,  she  might  possibly 
be  calmer  and  more  at  peace  than 
now  ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  conviction 
which  she  felt  of  his  death,  a  faint 
hope  still  lingered  in  her  heart  that 
all  would  yet  be  cleared  up,  and 
that  perhaps  Bruno  would  unex- 
pectedly appear  before  her  eyes. 

It  was,  in  truth,  but  a  faint,  lin- 
gering hope,  but  it  still  lived  on, 
and  was  sustained  by  the  elasticity 
of  youth,  which  never  will  despair 
as  long  as  there  is  the  least  glimmer 
of  light  in  the  darkness. 

This  idea  inspired  Emmy  again 
with  redoubled  strength.  There 
was  one  expedient, — and  she  often 
regretted  she  had  not  sooner  re- 
sorted to  it, — and  that  was  to  take 
Otto  into  her  confidence — to  con> 
municate  fully  to  him  the  tie  be- 
tween Bruno  and  herself,  and  to 
leave  it  to  him  to  find  the  mean? 
of  procuring  information  respecting 
Bruno's  return.  Her  resolution  no* 
became  fully  ripe. 

She  would  go  and  see  Otto  at  hi* 
chambers  the  next  morning,  aitf 
then  she  would  know  in  a  fe* 
weeks'  time  whether  it  was  hop*1 
or  fear  which  had  spoken  to  her 
with  the  voice  of  truth. 

Her  spirits  rose  as  she  came  fr 
this  decision,  and  she  left  her  room 
much  lighter-hearted  than  when  she 
had  entered  it,  and  she  went  down- 
stairs to  join  the.  family  circle. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room* 
she  found  the  lamp  lighted  and  the 
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party  increased  by  the  addition  of 
Lieutenant  Smit  and  of  Otto,  who 
had  just  come  to  welcome  Siword 
Hiddema,  and  who  was  already  in 
■close  conversation  with  him ;  not  so 
close,  however,  but  that  Siword 
remarked  Emmy's  return,  and, 
placing  a  chair  for  her  by  the  table, 
he  said,  (  Seyna  has  not  detained 
you  too  long,  I  hope  ? ' 

1  Oh,  no !  the  child  went  to  sleep 
immediately.  Well,  Otto,  how  are 
you  ?     Is  Celine  well  ? ' 

1  Quite  well,  thank  you,  Emmy.* 

There  was  something  short  and 
forced  in  the  tone  in  which  Otto  re- 
plied, and,  turning  immediately  to 
Siword,  he  said,' You  will  find  much 
changed  here,  Siword.' 

'  Yes,  Otto,  all  is  changed,  and 
one  does  not  stand  still  oneself.  As 
I  sit  here*,  and  see  you  all  around  me, 
I  could  almost  think  that  the  last 
seven  years  have  been  a  dream ;  and 
yet  after  an  absence,  whether  short 
or  long,  one  finds  on  one's  return 
that  all  is  different  to  what  one  ex- 
pected. It  seems  as  if  one's  mind 
were  incapable  of  receiving  from 
mere  description  a  lasting  impres- 
sion of  a  change  without  actually 
seeing  it.  I  knew  that  I  should  not 
find  your  father  here,  but  yet  his 
empty  place  seemed  to  me  on  my 
arrival  strange  and  unnatural.  I 
knew  that  Elizabeth  was  engaged 
to  be  married,  and  yet  I  could  not 
picture  her  to  myself  otherwise 
than  in  a  frock  and  pinafore,  and 
with  a  doll  in  her  arms.  I  knew 
that  you  were  a  lawyer  in  fall  prac- 
tice and  a  married  man,  yet  I  could 
only  think  of  you  as  the  young  stu- 
dent who  was  then  at  home  for  his 
vacation.' 

*  Yes,  so  it  is,'  answered  Otto ; 
'but  when  the  first  less  agreeable 
impression  of  these  changes  has 
passed  away,  the  old  associations 
come  back  to  one  again  in  a  new 
form,  and  the  recollection  of  the  past 
loses  itself  pleasantly  in  the  pre- 
sent.' 

So  they  chatted  on.    All  sorts  of 


people  whom  Siword  had  known, 
in  Dilburg  were  talked  over,,  and 
the  various  changes  which  had 
taken  place.  Emmy  now  and  then 
joined  in  the  conversation  ;  but  she 
became  silent  and  bent  lower  over 
her  work  when  she  heard  Mrs. 
Welters  say,  '  With  no  one  has  it 
gone  so  hard  as  with  the  Evers- 
bergs.  You  must  remember  that 
family ;  they  were  living  close  by  the 
last  time  you  were  here,  Siword.' 

'  Yes,  certainly,  aunt,  Tt  recollect 
them.  By  chance  I  heard  the 
whole  sad  story  this  morning  in 
the  train  from  a  naval  officer,  who 
was  travelling  with  me,  and  who 
had  once  stayed  with  the  Evers- 
bergs.  He  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  me  when  he  heard  I  was 
going  to  Dilburg.  What  a  melan- 
choly end  these  people  had.  I  still 
recollect  the  young  fellow,  who  had 
then  just  made  his  first  voyage  as  a 
cadet.  What  a  fearful  discovery  it 
'  must  have  been  for  him.' 

*  Yes,  the  son  then  took  his  dis- 
charge from  the  navy,'  added  Mrs. 
Welters ;  '  but  he  went  to  America, 
and  no  news  of  him  has  ever  since 
been  received  at  Dilburg.' 

'Well,  aunt,'  resumed  Siword, 
1  then  I  can  give  you  some  news  of 
him.  He  has  succeeded  very  well 
in  an  agricultural  undertaking 
somewhere  in  Canada,  and  has 
besides  married  a  very  rich 
American  young  lady.  The  naval 
officer  with  whom  I  travelled 
had  been  a  comrade  of  young 
Eversberg's,  and  had  seen  him  at 
the  opera  in  New  York  with  his 
wife  and  father-in-law.  Unluckily 
he  had  not  caught  sight  of  him  till 
the  last  act>  and  then,  not  being 
quite  sure,  he  had  to  wait  till  the 
end  before  he  could  ask  the  gentle- 
man who  was  sitting  next  him 
whether  he  was  mistaken  in  the 
man.  From  this  person  he  then 
heard  the  news  of  the  marriage ; 
but,  as  he  was  himself  obliged  to 
set  sail  the  next  day,  he  had  no 
time  to  visit  Eversberg.     In  going 
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out  from  the  opera,  however,  he  had 
an  opportunity  in  passing  of  con- 
gratulating and  shaking  hands  with 
Eversberg,  who  had  evidently 
hardly  recognised  him  when  Evers- 
berg reached  his  carnage,  that  was 
waiting,  and  helped  his  wife  into  it. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  naval 
officer.' 

Many  exclamations  of  surprise 
and  wonder  followed  the  news 
thus  imparted  by  Si  word  ;  but  Otto 
merely  said  gravely  and  warmly, 
'  I  am  glad  he  is  so  prosperous,  and 
I  hope  he  will  be  happy,  for  Bruno 
Eversberg  was  a  fine,  good  fellow, 
who  bore  himself  like  a  man  under 
the  misfortunes  which  came  upon 
him,  and  deserves  the  respect  of 
everyone,  notwithstanding  the 
shame  which  his  father  brought 
upon  him.' 

Hardly  anyone  of  those  present 
said  a  word. 

Emmy's  head  bowed  deeper  and 
deeper  over  her  work,  and  her  hands 
went  on  mechanically,  whilst  the 
unexpected  shock  which  Siword's 
words  had  given  her  drove  every 
drop  of  blood  to  her  heart,  and 
made  it  beat  and  thump  with  pain- 
ful force. 

In  her  ears  there  was  a  rushing 
sound  as  of  the  sea  ;  a  cloud  came 
before  her  eyes,  and  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  lost  consciousness  had 
she  not  been  roused  by  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  that  the  eyes  of  some* 
of  the  party  were  fixed  upon  her, 
and  with  cold  curiosity  were  prob- 
ing her  wound. 

She  felt  the  triumphant  look  in 
William's  eyes ;  the  cold,  curious 
gaze  of  her  stepmother;  and  her 
feelings  of  self-respect  and  her 
pride  wrestled  with  the  cruel  pain 
in  her  betrayed  heart,  and  were  at 
length  victorious. 

Short  but  fierce  was  the  strife. 

When  Emmy  lifted  up  her  head, 
her  eyes  sparkled  as  with  an  in- 
ternal fire*,  which  gave  a  heightened 
colour  to  her  cheeks;  calmly  apd 


steadily  she  met  the  inquisitive 
gaze  of  her  stepmother  and  the 
mooking  smile  on  William's  lips, 
and  when  the  conversation  turned  on 
another  subject,  she  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  and  laughed  and  talked 
as  she  had  not  done  for  years. 

From  the  great  excitement  into 
which  she  had  been  thrown  this 
cost  her  but  little  effort  after  the 
first  moment. 

She  felt  equal  to  anything,  if  only 
she  need  not  be  alone ;  if  she  could 
but  stifle  within  her  the  voice  which 
seemed  to  loose  from  her  hold  the 
whole  world — her  life,  her  hope,  her 
promise,  and  her  trust — the  voice 
which  made  her  heart  rebel  against 
all  mankind  in  that  one  sentence, 
*  Bruno  Eversberg  is  married.* 

It  was  fortunate  for  Emmy  that 
the  evening  did  not  last  much 
longer,  not  an  hour  longer,  or  the 
unnatural  tension  would  have  given 
place  to  a  reaction  which  would 
have  exposed  in  one  way  or  other 
the  part  she  was  playing.  But 
before  it  had  come  to  this  the 
family  had  dispersed,  and  Einmy 
had  sought  the  solitude  of  her  own 
room,  where  none  could  witness 
her  agitation. 

Her  heart  was  filled  with  a  bitter- 
ness which,  for  a  moment  at  all 
events,  stifled  the  feeling  of  sorrow. 

A  dull  despair  made  itself  master 
of  her  soul.  Her  thoughts  whirled 
round  in  a  painful  confusion. 

Such  a.  short  time  before,  on  that 
very  same  evening,  she  would  have 
considered  Bruno's  death  as  the 
greatest  conceivable  woe.  How 
thankful  would  Bhe  now  be  if  she 
could  think  of  him  as  one  who  had 
died  loving  her  and  true  to  her  to 
the  end ! 

Now  that  Bruno  was  unfaithful 
to  her,  whom  could  she  trust  or  rely 
upon  in  this  world  ?  Faithless  and 
cowardly  he  had  been,  for  he  had 
wanted  the  courage  to  confess  his 
unfaithfulness.  And  for  this  un- 
worthy man  she  had  suffered  so 
much.      Of  him,  the  husband   of 
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another  woman,  she  had  thought 
day  and  night;  she  had  lived  for 
him;  she  had  trusted  and  fixed 
her  hope  in  him,  and  for  him  had 
prayed  so  earnestly. 

Rest  was  impossible  to  her.  For 
hours  she  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  feeling  that  to  go  to  bed  in  this 
agitated  frame  of  mind  was  out  of 
the  question.  In  vain  she  sought 
-comfort  and  support  in  religion ;  in 
vain  she  fell  on  her  knees  and 
prayed  for  calmness  and  submis- 
sion, with  her  burning  head  buried 
in  the  pillows  of  her  bed.  Her  heart 
was,  as  it  were,  petrified,  and  could 
not  join  in  what  her  lips  uttered 
spontaneously  in  the  sore  distress 
of  her  soul. 

When  the  first  glimmer  of  morn- 
ing found  its  way  into  her  room,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  bed  still  dressed; 
and,  overpowered  by  fatigue,  she 
fell  into  a  light  slumber,  and  a 
dream  or  vision — she  could  never 
afterwards  recall  it  distinctly — 
came  to  her ;  it  seemed  as  if,  in  the 
faint  light  of  dawn,  the  spirit  of«her 
old  aunt  hovered  over  her ;  as  if  a 
cold  hand  were  laid  on  her  burning 
forehead,  while  the  bitterness  of  her 
heaut  melted  away  at  the  sound  of 
words  often  and  often  spoken  by 
her  aunt — words  which  even  now 
served  as  a  balm  to  Emmy's  deep- 
ly wounded  soul,  as  they  sounded  in 
her  ears  with  the  old,  familiar  tone : 

'  Even  what  comes  to  you  through 
man  comes  from  God.' 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

WHERE   TWO  ARE   QUARRELLING,    BOTH 
ARE   IN   THE   WRONG. 

I  hope  my  readers  still  possess 
sufficient  interest,  or  at  least  suffi- 
cient cariosity,  concerning  the  dra* 
matis  personce  of  my  narrative,  to 
have  observed  that  there  are  .two 
individuals  whom  I  have  omitted 
to  mention  in  my  summary  of  the 
«vents  of  the  last  two  years. 

Bat  I  have  not  forgotten  Otto 
and  Celine ;  and  certainly  for  them, 


as  for  everyone  else,  it  is  seldom 
that  any  two  years  can  be  said  to 
be  so  important  as  the  first  two 
years  of  marriage,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  determine  the  whole  after 
life.  Happy,  if  the  first  two  years 
have  served  to  draw  closer  the  bond 
of  love  which  united  them,  by  the 
welding  together  of  two  hearts  and 
two  souls,  finding  in  this  union  the 
completion,  as  it  were,  of  their  re- 
spective selves  ;  if  they  have  learnt 
to  share  together  all  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  are  yet  fully  sensible  of 
the  fact  that,  however  divergent 
may  be  their  characters,  their  mu- 
tual influence  has  had  an  ennobling 
effect  on  both. 

Unhappy,  if  the  pair  of  human 
beings  who  have  bound  them- 
selves together  by  their  own  will 
and  choice  have  gradually  made 
the  discovery  thus  early  in  their 
married  life  that  they  do  not  suit ; 
if  their  tempers  constantly  clash ; 
if  their  union  at  its  outset  did  not 
rest  on  a  foundation  of  mutual  re- 
spect, or  if  this  foundation  is  felt 
every  day  to  be  sinking  under  their 
feet;  if  the  glow  which  should 
warm  their  whole  life  languishes 
for  want  of  fuel,  and  only  flares  up 
again  now  and  then  for  a  moment, 
but  has  no  vitality  in  it ;  if  these 
two  souls  turn  away  each  to  hide 
its  sorrow  from  the  other,  and  any 
community  of  ideas,  any  common 
joys,  become  impossible;  if  the 
two  poor,  fettered  hearts  struggle 
against  the  chains  which  bind  them, 
and  lower  themselves  and  each 
other  by  dislike  and  disputes.  Yes, 
then  it  is  that  sorrow  is  the  un- 
bidden guest  seated  at  the  fireside. 
Then  joy  flickers  like  a  lifeless 
glimmer.  It  is  then  that  a  chilling 
atmosphere  pervades  the  house, 
which  paralyses  all  noble  sentiments 
and  emotions. 

And  what  is  the  key  to  the  num- 
berless dramas  in  everyday  life — 
the  solution  of  these  enigmas  of 
wasted  happiness  of  lives,  where 
so  often  all  the  circumstances  lead 
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one  to  expect  a  better  result  ?  The 
answer  may  be  given  in  these  few 
word* :  '  They  were  not  suited  to 
each  other.'  Each  taken  separately 
a  good  half,  but  both  together  a 
misshapen  whole.  So  it  was  with 
Otto  and  Celine. 

Celine  undoubtedly  had  never 
been  so  near  the  truth  as  when  she 
said  to  Otto,  'You  and  I  are  not 
suited  to  each  other ;'  and  for  both 
of  them  the  day  had  long  since 
dawned  when  these  words  had 
forced  themselves  upon  their  recol- 
lection as  a  terrible  truth.  I  feel 
no  wish  to  enter  upon  the  details  of 
that  unhappy  married  life,  but  I 
owe  it  to  you  to  state  the  principal 
features  of  it. 

I  can  begin  by  speaking  of  the 
few  happy  days  which  the  young 
married  pair  spent  at  Brussels — 
days  of  perfect  felicity  as  regards 
Otto,  and  contented  calmness  as  re- 
gards Celine.  But  these  days  were 
few  in  number,  and  were  brought 
to  an  end  unexpectedly  by  the  news 
from  Dilburg  that,  since  the  depar- 
ture of  his  mistress,  Caesar  had 
refused  all  food,  and  that  probably 
Celine  would  not  find  him  alive 
unless  she  returned  home  imme- 
diately. 

Now,  one  can  very  well  conceive 
that  it  could  not  be  agreeable  for  a 
young  married  man  to  give  up  his 
wedding  tour  for  the  sake  of  a  dog; 
but  Otto,  nevertheless,  would  have 
been  wiser,  had  he  acquiesced 
more  readily  in  Celine's  wish.  But 
it  must  be  added  in  his  excuse 
that,  being  very  indifferent  to 
animals  himself,  Otto  could  not, 
perhaps,  form  any  idea  of  Celine's 
affection  for  the  poor  beast,  which 
in  her  solitary  life  was  almost  a 
friend  and  companion. 

Celine's  flood  of  tears  at  the 
news  annoyed  Otto.  The  hasty  de- 
parture insisted  upon  by  Celine  was 
preceded  by  a  warm  discussion  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  which 
Celine  on  her  side  pushed  to  ex- 
tremities, using  passionate  words, 


forgotten  perhaps  by  herself  as  soon 
as  uttered,  but  which  wounded  Otto 
deeply.  And  thus  the  first  spark 
was  kindled.  From  that  moment 
every  difference  of  opinion  caused  a 
dispute,  and  every  dispute  a  quarreL 
And  yet  all  might  have  been  well — 
at  least  if  not  well,  better — if  the 
intercourse  with  the  Dilburgers 
had  not  placed  a  new  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  their  domestic 
happiness. 

For,  with  all  the  sound  under- 
standing and  clear  judgment  which 
Otto  displayed  in  his  profession, 
there  clung  to  him,  owing  to  his 
education  and  long  residence  in 
Dilburg,  a  certain  country-town 
narrowness  of  ideas,  which  from  the 
very  first  made  him  introduce  Celine 
to  his  acquaintance  with  consider- 
able anxiety  of  mind. 

The  public  opinion  of  Dilburg 
Was  Otto's  spectre.  It  had  grown 
up  with  him  from  his  earliest 
youth,  and  had  so  undermined  his 
courage,  that  he  had  no  longer  the 
power  of  looking  it  boldly  in  the 
face. 

Instead  of  letting  Celine  appear 
to  his  acquaintance  in  all  the  natural 
peculiarity  of  her  nature,  as  she 
had  charmed  him  and  won  his  love, 
he  would  willingly  have  transformed 
her  into  one  of  the  most  everyday 
kind  of  women  of  Dilburg  society. 

It  was  quite  an  embarrassment 
to  him  that  Celine  was  so  entirely 
different  from  all  the  others.  He 
blushed  whenever  she  offended 
against  rules  of  etiquette  which  she 
had  never  known  ;  he  was  dissatis- 
fied when  she  sat  by  in  silence 
whilst  the  ladies  were  talking  of 
dress  or  household  matters ;  he  was 
restless  when  he  heard  her  talk  to 
the  gentlemen  about  horses,  dogs, 
and  sporting,  and  when  the  spark- 
ling of  her  eyes  showed  how  she 
entered  into  the  subject  with  all  her 
heart  and  soul. 

On  their  return  home  it  was 
seldom  that  Otto  had  not  some  re- 
mark to  make  to  Celine  on  her  be- 
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haviour.  When  the  lady  of  the 
house  addressed  her,  she  should  have 
stood  up;  that  was  the  correct  thing. 
She  ought  not  to  have  stayed  chatter- 
ing so  long  with  that  young  man  ; 
to  say  to  another  lady  that  she  was 
sure  she  could  not  be  fond  of  walk- 
ing because  she  was  so  fat,  and  to 
decline  an  invitation  with  the 
downright  real  reason  that  she  had 
no  wish  to  accept  it,  was  neither 
becoming  nor  polite  ;  and  so  on  in 
endless  variety. 

Thus  Otto,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, was  like  an  ignorant  gar*, 
dener,  who,  having  a  rose-bush, 
which  by  careful  tending,  trans- 
planting, and  pruning  might  be- 
come a  fragrant  and  perfect  rose, 
tries  by  grafting  to  turn  it  into  a 
camellia. 

To  turn  Celine  into  an  ordinary 
European  woman  was  quite  as  im- 
possible as  to  convert  a  rose  into  a 
camellia;  and  that  Otto  should 
wish  to  try  this  experiment,  in- 
stead of  exercising  the  influence  on 
Celine  which  in  the  earliest  period 
of  their  married  life  was  in  his 
power,  and  of  using  it  to  elevate 
and  quicken  what  was  really  noble 
and  good  in  her,  was  a  mistake ; 
not,  indeed,  his  first,  but  one  that 
cost  him  the  happiness  of  his  whole 
married  life.  If  Celine  had  been  of 
a  gentle  and  retiring  nature,  this 
continual  attention  to  all  her  doings 
would  have  confused  her  and  made 
her  more  awkward  by  destroying 
her  self-confidence,  but  for  a  dis- 
position so  irritable  as  Celine's 
these  petty  fault-findings  were  in- 
tolerable. Accustomed  with  her 
father  to  have  perfect  liberty  of 
action,  and  spoiled  by  the  admi- 
ration which  he  felt  for  his  gifted 
daughter,  Otto's  remarks  and  cri- 
ticisms were  almost  hateful  to  her. 

She  felt  that  Otto  was  in  the 
wrong ;  that  in  a  certain  sense  she  was 
far  above  the  women  whom  he  placed 
before  her  as  examples ;  that  she 
far  excelled  them  in  talents  and 
knowledge ;  and  it  grieved  and  pro- 


voked her  that  he  should  so  dread 
the  judgment  of  these  country- town 
inhabitants  of  Dilburg,  that  even 
his  admiration  for  her  yielded  to 
his  fear  that  the  departure  from 
the  customary  rules  of  society  would 
excite  their  disapproval. 

At  first  Celine  endured  Otto's 
mode  of  treatment,  though  with  a 
murmuring  and  rebellious  spirit, 
until  on  a  certain  day  he  went  too 
far,  and  the  bow,  too  rudely  bent, 
broke  in  the  middle. 

Then  a  violent  scene  took  place, 
which  at  once  made  him  under- 
stand, but  too  late,  that  his  method 
of  proceeding  was  wrong. 

Celine  declared  that  she  would 
never  set  foot  in  Dilburg  again,  and 
would  thus  relieve  Otto  from  all 
further  grounds  of  annoyance  on 
her  account.  And  she  kept  her  word 
with  a  consistent  perseverance,  or, 
to  call  it  by  its  proper  name,  obsti- 
nacy, which  neither  persuasion  nor 
entreaty  could  shake,  although 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  had 
elapsed  since  she  made  the  deter- 
mination. 

And  even  when  Burgomaster 
"Welters  died,  and  her  proper  place 
would  have  been  at  Otto's  side  at  his 
grave,  she  still  kept  to  her  resolu- 
tion. 

From  that  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  Celine  had  released  herself 
from  every  tie  which  attached  her 
to  Otto,  as  if  all  good  intentions 
were  set  aside  and  all  sense  of  duty 
forgotten. 

The  smallest  reason  was  enough 
to  make  her  burst  out  into  an 
unbridled  passion;  every  wish  of 
Otto's  was  systematically  thwarted ; 
she  wandered  through  the  Beckley 
woods  accompanied  only  by  Caesar ; 
and  the  room  in  which  Otto  was 
to  be  found  was  so  carefully 
avoided,  that  sometimes  days  elap- 
sed without  his  seeing  her.  Things 
were  in  this  condition  when  the 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Arnold's  death 
arrived,  and  then  Otto  followed 
his  wife  to  the  churchyard,  whither 
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he  supposed  she  had  ridden,  and 
took  advantage  of  her  softened  state 
of  mind  to  make  a  new  attempt 
at  reconciliation.  He  succeeded,  as 
far  as  success  was  possible. 

For  a  dispute  and  alienation  last- 
ing for  months  leaves  indelible 
traces  behind,  like  a  rent  in  a  piece 
of  linen,  which  the  most  skilful  hand 
cannot  mend  so  that  all  traces  of 
the  tear  should  disappear.  It  can 
never  be  again  as  it  was  before,  and 
the  value  is  gone.  So  it  was  with 
Otto  and  Celine. 

During  these  months  of  alienation 
both  had  thought  and  suffered  much 
more  than  they  had  dared  to  own 
to  one  another;  both  had  accustomed 
themselves  so  much  to  going  their 
own  way  without  consulting  or  com- 
municating with  each  other,  that  the 
renewal  of  intercourse  was  almost 
oppressive,  and,  what  was  worse, 
the  estrangement  had  diminished 
their  mutual  affection. 

Now  and  then,  when  Celine  was  in 
higher  spirits  than  usual,  and  talked 
to  him  in  her  old  way,  or  sat  down  to 
the  piano,  Otto's  heart  would  again 
glow  with  the  admiration  which 
had  formerly  enslaved  him;  but  the 
fire  of  his  passion  was  extinguished, 
and  there  only  survived  a  sad  ten- 
derness towards  the  wife  whom  he 
had  once  loved  so  much,  and  whom 
he  could  not  make  happy,  whilo  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  lost  hap- 
piness seemed  to  cast  a  dark  shadow 
over  his  whole  life. 

After  their  reconciliation,  Celine 
returned  to  the  old  life  which  she 
had  led  before  her  father's  death. 

When  the  Javanese  servants  had 
returned  to  their  own  country,  be- 
cause there  was  no  longer  any  pro- 
spect of  their  going  back  with  Celine, 
and  it  appeared  an  utter  impossibi- 
lity for  her  to  manage  her  household 
with  Dutch  servants,  by  her  wish 
a  housekeeper  was  engaged,  to 
whom  the  entire  management  of 
the  household  was  given  up;  Celine's 
time  was  now  quite  filled,  as  for- 
merly, with  reading,  walking,  riding, 


hunting,  fishing,  and  the  care  of 
her  flowers,  and  Otto  could  take 
part  in  these  pursuits  as  much  or  as 
little  as  it  suited  him,  but  not  one 
word  from  her  showed  him  that  his 
company  was  more  agreeable  to  her 
than  solitude. 

Fortunately  Otto  found  much 
distraction  in  his  now  constantly 
increasing  practice,  but  yet  be  feit 
deeply  the  loneliness  and  desolation 
of  his  life.  When  Celine  left  off 
paying  visits,  and  did  not  admit 
anyone  from  Dilburg  except  the 
family,  Beckley  soon  became  a> 
lonely  as  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Arnold, 
whilst  Otto  felt  it  to  be  impossible 
for  him  to  appear  in  Dilburg'  society 
without  his  wife.  Now  and  then, 
however,  when  he  came  in  at  tea- 
time  and  found  the  sitting-rooc 
deserted  (for  his  wife  hardly  ever 
appeared  there  unless  for  the  mo- 
ment she  had  nothing  more  to  her 
taste  to  do),  he  would  leave  bis  dull 
sad  home,  and  go  to  his  father? 
house  in  Dilburg,  to  take  part  in  the 
cheerful  sociability  which  prevailed  ! 
there,  and  which  was  almost  a  ! 
necessity  of  life  to  him. 

But  in  those  days  no  one  ever 
knew  what  was  passing  in  Otto's 
mind.  To  no  one  had  he  ever 
spoken  of  the  bitter  disappointment 
of  his  married  life,  not  even  t* 
Emmy,  with  whom  he  was  on  more 
confidential  terms  than  with  any- 
one else. 

Whether  a  faint  hope  still  lin- 
gered in  his  heart  that  all  would 
yet  be  changed ;  whether  this  was 
the  cause  of  his  inexhaustible  pa- 
tience towards  Celine,  whose  freaks 
and  humours  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  he  became  gentler  and  more 
indulgent ;  or  that  he  had  resolved 
that  in  the  dwelling  where  hap- 
piness and  love  were  wanting  peace 
at  least  should  reign,  certain,  it  i? 
that  Otto  was  more  exact  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duties  towards  his 
wife  in  proportion  as  he  found  hi* 
affection  diminish,  and  at  the  time 
of  which  I  now  write,  two  years 
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after  their  marriage,  a  calm  re- 
pose had  come  into  their  relations 
with  each  other  which,  compared 
with  that  which  mutual  love  and 
confidence  can  give,  might  be  lik- 
ened to  the  calm  repose  of  death. .  . . 

'  And  when  am  1  to  see  your  little 
wife,  Otto  ?'  asked  the  unsuspecting 
Si  word  Hiddema,  as  they  took  leave 
one  evening.  '  To-morrow  I  am 
going  to  Sollingen,  and  unless  any 
other  time  would  suit  you  better, 
I'll  come  and  drink  tea  with  you 
at  Beckley  the  day  after.' 

And  as  Otto  had  to  be  in  Dilburg 
on  the  ^afternoon  in  question,  it 
was  settled  that  he  should  himself 
came  to  take  Siword  to  his  house 
at  Beckley. 

To  say  the  truth,  this  coming  to 
tea  was  altogether  disagreeable  to 
Otto,  as  indeed  had  been  the  visit 
of  every  stranger  of  whose  good 
reception  by  Celine  he  could  never 
be  quite  certain. 

If  it  happened  that  she  was  in  a 
good  humour,  then  indeed  she  could 
be  the  most  agreeable  hostess,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  smallest  trifle  was 
sometimes  enough  to  destroy  her 
temper  for  the  whole  day,  he  could 
naturally  place  no  reliance  on  it, 
and  the  visit  of  Siword  Hiddema, 
which  had  already  led  to  a  some- 
what disagreeable  discussion  be* 
tween  the  married  pair,  promised 
little  pleasure  to  Otto. 

•  Celine,'  said  Otto  to  his  wife 
that  morning,  'if  1  have  ever  wished 
anyone  to  be  well  received  here, 
it  is  my  guest  of  this  evening.' 

'  That  means  that  he  must  take 
home  with  him  the  best  possible  im- 
pression of  Mrs.  Welters.' 

Unimportant  as  these  words  of 
Celine  were  in  themselves,  they 
acquired  an  ironical  sound  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  uttered, 
and  the  scornful  smile  which  played 
on  her  lips. 

'  1  conceive,  Celine,'  said  Otto, 
seriously,  'that  whenever  a  hus- 
band knows  that  his  wife  can  put  on 


two  entirely  different  kinds  of  man- 
ner, he  may  be  permitted  to  wish 
to  present  her  to  his  friends  in  the 
best  light.' 

'Certainly,'  answered  Celine,  in 
a  bitter  tone,  '  for  what  is  the  value 
of  a  wife  if  her  value  is  not  recog- 
nised by  everyone  ?  What  does 
it  signify  if  she  is  all-beautiful, 
lovely,  and  charming  in  the  eyes  of 
her  husband,  if  he  does  not  see  that 
opinion  ratified  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friends  ?  .  .  .  So  Mr.  Hiddema  is 
to  be  well  received  !  To  make  sure 
of  it,  had  you  not  better  make  me 
out  a  list  of  what  1  ought  to  do,  and 
what  I  ought  to  abstain  from — 
what  I  may  say  and  what  1  may 
not?' 

Vexed,  but  without  speaking, 
Otto  left  the  room. 

The  bitterness  expressed  in  every 
word  which  Celine  spoke,  when  she 
was  in  an  ill  humour,  was  almost 
intolerable  to  him,  and  forced  upon 
him  the  conviction  of  how  deep- 
seated  must  be  the  rancour  of  his 
wife  towards  him,  to  escape  from 
her  lips  as  it  did  at  every  unguarded 
moment.  Knowing  by  experience 
that  every  word  he  might  now 
utter  would  only  serve  to  excite 
Celine's  anger  all  the  more  and  still 
further  to  damage  the  matter  in 
hand,  Otto  took  his  departure, 
simply  saying  as  he  left  that  he  in- 
tended to  dine  in  Dilburg  with  his 
family,  and  to  return  home  at  about 
seven  o'clock,  bringing  his  friend 
Hiddema  with  him. 

Later  the  two  gentlemen  walked 
together  through  the  Dilburg  gate, 
in  close  conversation  about  the  Sol- 
lingen Estate,  which  had  been  in- 
spected by  Siword  Hiddema  the 
day  before,  and  seemed  to  have 
answered  all  his  expectations. 

'I  am  prepared  to  offer  a  good 
round  sum  for  it,  Otto,'  he  said,  '  as 
1  understand  that  two  purchasers 
have  already  come  forward  ;  for 
whatever  may  be  the  actual  value 
of  Sollingen,  to  me  it  is  worth  some- 
thing more.' 
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'But  I  have  always  heard,'  re- 
marked Otto,  *  that  as  regards  pro- 
ducing animal  income,  Sollingen 
has  not  much  value.' 

*  And  you  would  not  be  surprised 
at  this  if  you  knew  the  neglected 
state  of  the  property.  No,  Otto ; 
believe  me,  more  than  five  hundred 
acres  of  land — wood,  meadow,  and 
arable  land — must  with  intelligent 
management  produce  a  rent.  A 
capable  steward  and  the  careful  eye 
of  the  owner  will  do  wonders ;  and, 
at  the  worst,  I  have  sufficient  means 
to  allow  myself  the  luxury  of  re- 
siding at  Sollingen.' 

4  And  the  house  ?  ' 

'  The  house  is  in  abetter  state  than 
could  have  been  expected;  with 
regard  to  the  grounds,  there  is  little 
or  nothing  to  be  altered,  and  all 
that  concerns  painters  and  paper- 
hangers  is  too  quickly  done  to  make 
any  difficulty  about  it.' 

Here  a  turn  in  the  road,  which 
brought  them  in  sight  of  the 
approach  to  Beckley,  broke  off  their 
conversation  about  Sollingen. 

'Is  that  Beckley,  Otto?  Now 
that  I  see  it  I  remember  it  in 
former  times,  but  I  had  no  idea  it 
was  so  prettily  sytuated.  Well, 
Otto,  who  would  have  thought  for- 
merly that  this  pretty  country  place 
would  once  be  your  home,  and  that 
you  would  keep  house  here  with  a 
dear  little  wife?' 

Otto  smiled  rather  faintly  in 
answer.  He  hardly  heard  what 
Siword  said,  for  he  was  full  of 
anxious  thought  as  to  the  possible 
continuance  of  Celine's  ill  humour, 
and  the  consequent  bad  reception 
which  might  await  him  at  Beckley. 

Nevertheless  he  breathed  more 
freely  when  he  saw  from  the  bridge 
over  the  brook  that  the  glass  doors 
leading  on  to  the  terrace  from  the 
drawing-room  were  open,  and  the 
silver  tea  service,  which  was  ready 
on  the  table,  even  at  that  distance 
Bhone  in  their  eyes. 

This  was  a  sign  that  Celine  ex- 
pected them,  and  by  not  receiving 


them  in  the  ordinary  sitting-room 
intended  to  do  honour  to  the  guest. 
Easier  in  his  mind  than  he  had 
been  the  whole  day,  he  led  Siword 
through  the  open  glass  doors  into 
the  house,  found  a  comfortable  seat 
for  him  in  an  arm-chair,  and  after 
sitting  with  him  for  a  few  moments, 
said  that  he  would  go  upstairs  and 
tell  his  wife  that  they  were  come. 

Celine,  however,  was  nowhere  to 
be  found,  and  all  the  account  that 
the  housekeeper  could  give  of  her 
was,  that  she  had  ordered  tea  to  be 
got  ready  in  the  drawing-room,  that 
she  had  gone  out  after  dinner  and 
had  not  yet  returned. 

How  Otto  felt  when  he  had  to  go 
back  to  his  guest  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  his  wife  was  not  at 
home,  I  can  scarcely  describe. 

Bitterness  and  shame  straggled 
within  him,  and  doing  his  best  to 
state  the  matter  to  Siword  as  an 
unimportant  trifle,  he  belied  his 
words  by  the  despairing,  downcast 
expression  of  his  face. 

*  It  is  very  annoying,  Siword,'  he 
said,  in  the  lightest  manner  pos- 
sible, '  but  my  wife  appears  to  have 
mistaken  the  time ;  she  often  takes 
long  walks,  and  you  know  how  it  is 
with  ladies  as  to  reckoning  time.* 

'Well,  I  don't  think  we  are  is 
any  hurry,  Otto.  I  will  move  mj 
chair  on  to  the  terrace  and  light  a 
cigar,  in  expectation  of  the  cnp  of 
tea  which  your  little  wife  will  pre- 
sently make  for  us.' 

And  Siword  looked  up  at  Otto  as 
innocently  as  if  there  were  nothing 
strange  in  the  absence  of  the 
hostess,  and  he  suited  his  action  to 
his  words  by  setting  his  chair  on 
the  terrace  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  first  thing  that  came  into 
his  head  in  order  to  turn  the  con- 
versation. 

'"What  a  charming  scent  this 
jessamine  gives,  Otto ;  it  is  almost 
a  pity  to  smoke  one's  cigar  here.' 

Otto  hardly  answered ;  he  sat  on 
thorns,  and  his  distress  increased 
every  moment.     What  must  Siword 
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think  of  Celine  P  How  could  he  him- 
self excuse  her  behaviour,  after  the 
special  recommendation  he  had  left 
with  her  as  to  receiving  his  guest  ? 

Siword  chatted  without  embar- 
rassment almost  too  obviously  about 
all  sorts  of  things,  as  if  he  had  come 
to  Beckley  only  for  that  purpose, 
and  he  declared  too  conscientiously 
that  he  wanted  nothing  more  than 
a  cigar  and  a  sociable  talk  with  an 
old  friend — it  was  an  additional 
aggravation  to  Otto  to  hear  the 
boiling  water  which,  steaming  and 
singing,  suggested  drinking  tea, 
and  he  felt  that  Siword  was  only 
trying  to  set  him  at  his  ease,  and 
he  wondered  what  he  (Otto)  should 
have  thought  had  he  met  with  a 
similar  reception.  Half  an  hour 
elapsed,  and  still  Celine  did  not 
appear.  Otto  got  up  from  his 
chair,  and  said  with  a  painful  ex- 
pression  on  his  lips,  which  he  tried 
to  turn  into  a  smile — 

'  The  housekeeper  shall  make 
tea  for  us,  Siword,  for  I  cannot 
imagine  what  has  become  of  my 
wife.' 

'Let  the  housekeeper  alone, 
Otto.  If  you  don't  like  to  wait 
any  longer,  I  will  do  the  honours  of 
your  tea-table.  You  know  Heaven 
helps  those  that  help  themselves. 
.  .  .  Here  I  shall  sit,  and  you 
shall  see  presently  what  a  famous 
brew  Siword  Hiddema  will  give 
yon.' 

Placing  himself  at  the  tea-table, 
and  appearing  not  to  notice  Otto's 
silence  and  gloominess,  Siword 
jokingly  began  to  make  tea,  and 
was  just  occupied  in  pouring  out 
the  first  cup,  when  a  clear,  ringing 
laugh  made  him  look  up,  and  with 
the  teapot  in  his  hands  he  turned 
his  eyes  towards  a  female  form  who 
stood  on  the  terrace  by  the  open 
glass  doors,  apparently  watching 
his  somewhat  absurd  attempts  at 
tea-making. 

Her  dress  disordered  and  muddy, 
her  face  scratched  by  a  thorn  bush, 
bleeding  and  heated,  her  hair  rough 


and  partly  hanging  loose,  a  double- 
barrelled  gun  in  her  hand,  and  pre- 
venting with  her  foot  a  large  dog 
as  muddy  as  herself  from  coming 
into  the  room — so  stood  Otto's 
wife  before  Siword  Hiddema. 

•  Otto,  I  have  got  him  ! '  were 
the  first  words  which  she  called  out 
to  her  husband  in  an  excited,  tri- 
umphant tone.  But  it  seemed  as 
if  the  first  glance  at  the  sombre  ex- 
pression of  his  face  recalled  her  to 
her  senses.  Saluting  her  guest  with 
inimitable  courtesy,  she  said  to 
him,  'Mr.  Hiddema,  I  see  that  I 
am  late,  but  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  been  after  a  fox,  which  for 
months  has  been  stealing  my  hens 
and  pigeons,  and  have  shot  him,  yon 
will  surely  forgive  me.  You  shall 
soon  come  and  see  him — Friend 
Reynard,  with  his  beautiful  tail — but 
I  must  first  go  and  change  my 
dress ;  for  we  are  in  such  a  state- 
that  we  are  not  fit  to  come  into  a 
drawing-room,  are  we,  Caesar  ? ' 

She  laughed  again,  and,  carefully 
keeping  outside  the  door,  she  put 
out  her  hand  to  her  guest,  who  had 
got  up  and  had  moved  towards  the 
door,  but  was  at  first  too  much  taken 
aback  by  her  strange  appearance  to 
say  anything. 

'After  we  had  waited  for  you, 
we  began  to  trespass  upon  your 
rights,'  said  Siword,  pointing  to 
the  tea-table,  '  and  so  we  can't  com- 
plain.' 

*  You  have  managed  it  so  well/ 
answered  Celine,  laughing,  '  that  if 
I  dared  to  do  so  before  Otto,  I 
would  say :  Give  me  a  cup  of  tea, 
for  pity's  sake,  for  I  am  dying  with 
thirst.' 

t  Well,  whynot?' rejoined  Siword, 
while,  joining  in  Celine's  laugh,  he 
went  back  to  the  tea-table ;  ( does 
your  ladyship  drink  sugar  and 
milk?' 

4  As  much  sugar  as  you  please.' 

And,  sitting  down  on  the  chair 

which  Siword  had  placed  on  the 

terrace,  she  enjoyed  the  cup  of  tea 

which  he  brought    her,   and    she 
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chatted  with  her  guest,  evidently 
in  the  merriest  humour,  without 
paying  the  least  attention  to  Otto, 
who  in  silence  and  in  the  highest 
degree  put  out,  walked  up  and  down 
the  room. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Celine  sat 
carefully  dressed  with  the  two  gen- 
tlemen on  the  terrace.  She  con- 
versed in  her  most  cheerful  and 
easy  manner,  and  whatever  Siword 
may  have  thought  of  her  at  first, 
he  could  not  now  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  her  singular  originality, 
nor  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  her 
strange,  unusual  beauty. 

Full  of  animation  as  she  always 
was  when  anything  excited  her 
interest,  she  took  her  guest  to 
the  stables,  where  she  showed 
him  in  triumph  the  fox  which 
she  had  shot,  and  Schimmel, 
who  was  properly  introduced  to 
this  new  acquaintance;  after- 
wards Celine,  wholly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  her  own  good  humour, 
sat  down  to  the  pianoforte  of  her 
own  accord,  whilst  the  two  gentle- 
men, sitting  outside  before  the  open 
glass  doors,  were  enjoying  the  cool 
freshness  of  the  summer  evening 
with  a  glass  of  wine. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  her 
great  musical  talent,  and  now  her 
masterly  hand  evoked  from  the  in- 
strument the  most  thrilling  and 
pathetic  strains,  alternately  joyous, 
melancholy,  wild,  and  passionate, 
according  to  the  mighty  will  of  her 
varying  inspiration,  and  which 
carried  away  her  hearers  to  a  com- 
plete  oblivion  of  all  around  them. 
Very  rarely  did  Celine  lose  herself 
in  improvised  playing  like  this,  and 
it  revived  recollections  in  Otto's 
heart  and.  changed  the  bitter  mood 
into  which  her  behaviour  that  even- 
ing had  thrown  him  into  one  of 
melancholy  tenderness,  and  made 
him  repentant  for  all  the  bitterness 
which  he  had  entertained  this  same 
evening  towards  his  beautiful,  gifted 
wife. 

In  the  darkness  which  had  come  on, 


Celine's  playing  filled  his  ears  -with 
the  most  enchanting  tones,  stirring 
up  feelings  within  him  which  had  so 
long  been  dormant,  that  he  had 
gradually  learnt  to  regard,  them 
as  dead.  All  these  things  com- 
bined involuntarily  carried  Otto's 
thoughts  back  to  that  first  evening 
when  Celine  had  played  to  him,  and 
to  the  love  with  which  he  was  then 
inspired.  Listening  to  the  strong 
y  earnings  of  his  heart  towards  peace 
and  reconciliation,  he  slipped  away 
unobserved  from  the  side  of  his 
guest  into  the  room,  which  had  be- 
come almost  quite  dark,  and,  silently 
approaching  the  piano,  he  threw  his 
arms  round  his  wife's  neck  and 
gave  her,  unawares,  a  kiss. 

At  that  moment  Siword,  who. 
under  the  influence  of  the  music, 
had  sunk  into  a  dreamy  state,  was 
roused  to  consciousness  by  a  shrill 
discord  proceeding  from  the  instru- 
ment itself,  and  Celine's  playing 
came  unexpectedly  to  an  end. 

Through  the  darkness  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  room  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish anything,  but  a  still  greater 
discord  than  that  of  the  instrument 
grated  upon  his  ear  in  the  voice  of 
Otto's  wife  and  the  tone  in  which 
she  said — 

*  Let  us  have  lights,  Otto  ;  I 
hate  this  darkness.' 

As  Otto  rang  the  bell,  Siword 
came  into  the  room  to  thank  Celine 
for  the  pleasure  she  had  afforded 
him,  but  he  received  no  answer. 
Meanwhile  the  maid  came  in  with 
the  lamp  lighted. 

*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
that  Charles  does  not  bring  in  the 
lamp  P  '  Otto  asked  her,  as  he  shut 
the  glass  door  next  him. 

The  maid  gave  a  hesitating  look 
at  Celine  before  she  answered 
timidly — 

*  Charles  is  not  here,  sir.' 
'Charles    is    not    here?'   asked 

Otto  in  a  surprised  tone ;  ( what 
does  that  mean  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  Otto,'  interposed  Celine 
calmly,  while  she  made  a  sign  to 
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the  maid  to  leave  the  room;  '  Charles 
is  not  here,  for  I  dismissed  him 
this  afternoon.' 

'  Heavens,  Celine  ! '  cried  Otto, 
highly  indignant  ?  '  how  could  you 
do  this  ?  Charles  is  the  best  ser- 
vant one  could  possibly  find.  How 
dare  you  do  this  without  my  know* 
ledge  ? ' 

'I  turn  off  every  servant,'  said 
Celine,  coolly,  *  who  is  disobedient 
tome.  I  consider,  myself  entitled  to 
do  so  without  asking,  advice  of  any- 
one.' 

'  But  in  Heaven's  name  what  can 
he  have  done  ? ' 

*  It  seems  to  me,  Otto,<that  this 
subject  cannot  be  specially  interest- 
ing to  our  guest,  and  we  bad  better 
put  off  all  further  explanation  till  a 
more  convenient  time.  It  is  enough 
that  Charles  is  gone,  and  shall 
never  set  foot  in  my  house  again.' 

'  I  believe  that  it  is  our  house  of 
which  you  are  speaking,'  said  Otto 
in  a  bitter  tone. 

'Just  as  you  please,'  she  an- 
swered, shrugging  her  shoulders, 
and  turning  her  back  to  him  as  she 
went  out  upon  the  terrace  and 
vanished  in  the  darkness ;  exactly 
as  she  had  done  on  that  very  even- 
ing which  Otto  had,  a  few  mo- 
ments before,  recalled  to  himself 
with  such  tender  feelings.  And, 
just  as  then,  Celine  did  not  come 
back,  and  the  gentlemen  supped 
together  whilst  the  third  place  at 
the  table  remained  unoccupied, 
and  Si  word  had  not  courage  to 
allnde  to  her  absence,  although  he 
made  superhuman  exertions  to  keep 
up  a  conversation  with  Otto  on  in- 
different subjects.  But  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  determine  which  of  the  two 
felt  most  relieved  when  the  evening 
was  so  far  over  that  Siword  could 
speak  of  going  home.  As  he  took 
leave  of  his  host,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  the  gate  of  Beckley, 
he  placed  his  hand  on  Otto's 
shoulder,  and  said  seriously — 

'  Otto,  in  every  marriage,  even  in 
the  best,  there  are  days  of  light  and 


shadow.  I  have  been  married  my- 
self, and  I  know  this  by  experience. 
That  I  should  have  come  to  you  on 
a  dark  day  naturally  annoys  me, 
but  you  would  do  wrong  to  pay  at- 
tention to  it.  Who  knows  how 
beautifully  the  sun  may  shine  when 
I  come  again  ?  ' 

*  The  sun  shines  no  more  after  it 
has  set,'  answered  Otto  in  a  bitter, 
melancholy  tone. 

1  Not  till  the  night  is  over,  but 
even  the  longest  night  has  an  end ; 
and  you  know,  Otto,  that  the  night 
is  darkest  just  before  the  dawn. 
Keep  up  your  spirits,  my  good 
fellow.' 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
A    FINAL     STRUGGLE. 

Again  another  week  has  passed. 
The  month  of  May  is  not  yet  at  an 
end,  and  the  tints  of  spring  are  still 
on  the  face  of  nature, [which,  retarded 
by  the  unusual  severity  of  April, 
is  making  up  for  lost  time  with 
redoubled  speed,  and  bringing  into 
activity  the  old  but  ever  new  miracle 
of  the  revival  of  vegetation.  The 
sun,  not  as  yet  carefully  shut  out, 
as  in  the  scorching  heat  of  mid- 
summer, but  appreciated  and  ad- 
mitted  freely  into  all  houses,  shed 
light  and  cheerfulness,  awakening1 
in  most  hearts  an  echo  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  young  life  out  of 
doors. 

In  most  hearts,  but  not  in  all. 

Otto  Welters'  heart  was  one  of 
these  exceptions. 

Even  in  his  office,  and  on  the 
desk  at  which  he  was  seated,  the 
cheery  sunbeams  danced  up  and 
down,  but  he  himself  sat  gloomy 
and  sunk  in  thought,  without  com- 
mencing the  many  matters  of  busi- 
ness that  awaited  his  attentidn. 

A  strange  restlessness  had  come 
over  Otto  that  morning,  a  restless- 
ness which  made  him  wake  much 
earlier  than  usual,  and  drove  him 
out  for  an  early  walk ;  it  even  fol- 
lowed  him  into   his  office,  where 
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generally  be  was  able  to  put  aside 
all  cares  and  tbougbts  that  might 
binder  him  from  giving  himself  un- 
disturbedly to  bis  work. 

Here  it  was  not  bis  wont  to  dwell 
on  the  circumstances  of  bis  private 
life ;  here  he  was  the  advocate,  and 
the  man,  with  bis  needs  and  wishes, 
was  thrown  into  the  background  by 
the  force  of  bis  will  and  the  ab- 
sorbing exertions  which  his  work 
required.  But  to-day  the  man  ap- 
peared to  have  the  upper  hand,  and 
to  work  was  almost  impossible. 

To-day  everytbing  was  a  hin- 
drance and  a  trouble  —  the  sun- 
beams wbich  played  on  the  white 
paper,  the  twittering  birds  in  the 
lime  trees  before  the  house,  the 
bumming  bee  and  the  buzzing  fly, 
as  they  came  in  at  the  window  with 
the  warm  summer  air,  and  the 
chatter  of  tbe  children  at  play  in 
the  market-place,  but  above  all  the 
painful  thoughts  whicb  filled  bis 
heart  till  it  well-nigh  burst. 

It  was  almost  as  if  this  sunny, 
cheery  May  morning  bad  brought 
him  to  the  consciousness  of  the  sharp 
contest  going  on  within  him,  as  if 
all  the  self-deception  wbich  had  so 
long  possessed  him  bad  departed, 
as  if  all  at  once  be  comprehended 
that  the  green  oasis  whicb  be  bad 
fancied  be  had  seen  in  tbe  distance 
were  but  a  mirage,  wbicb  bad  made 
bim  overlook  the  dry,  bare  desert  of 
bis  life.  He  shuddered  when  he 
thought  of  the  future — the  future 
which  could  bring  bim  nothing  but 
the  confirmation  or  increase  of  the 
wretchedness  of  to-day. 

And  when  he  looked  back,  bis 
heart  was  wrung  with  self-reproach 
and  remorse,  for  then  he  thought  of 
her  who  in  every  sorrowful  hour  of 
bis  life  rose  to  his  mind— of  Mary 
van  Stein,  the  noble,  pure  being 
whom  be  bad  thrust  away,  and  with 
her  a  happiness  wbich  might  have 
been  perfect  but  for  the  weakness 
and  inconstancy  wbicb  bad  led  bis 
heart  far  from  her. 

He  reproached  himself  for  having 


ever  married  Celine,  knowing,  as  he 
did  well  enough,  that  he  was  not  the 
man  to  bear  with  or  improve  such 
a  nature  as  hers. 

He  reproached  himself  in  that  he 
bad  exercised  no  influence  on  her 
for  good;  that  in  some  things  he 
was  too  weak  and  yielding,  and  in 
others  too  impatient,  and  that  at 
all  times  he  acted  in  opposition  to 
her  views.  He  reproached  himself 
for  having  betrayed  tbe  confidence 
which  Mr.  Arnold  had  placed  in  him, 
and  for  having  destroyed  the  hap- 
piness of  Celine's  life  by  a  marriage 
which  had  only  served  to  extinguish 
in  her  every  noble  aim. 

Yes,  indeed,  in  this  hour,  what 
was  there  which  was  not  a  matter 
of  reproach  to  Otto  Welters  ? 

In  this  hour  it  was  as  if  he  had 
drained  the  bitter  cup  of  life  to  iu 
dregs — as  if  he  had  closed  for  ever 
his  account  as  regards  all  hope  of 
peace  and  happiness. 

And  yet  in  such  a  bitter  hour  as 
this  there  still  smoulders  in  every 
man's  heart  a  spark  of  reaction, 
which  not  unfrequently  at  that  very 
moment  rekindles  into  a  new  life  of 
hope  and  courage,  however  con- 
tradictory this  may  seem.  Spring- 
ing  up  from  his  chair,  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  room  in  great  trouble 
and  excitement,  and  gave  utterance 
in  a  faint  voice  to  the  words  which 
rang  in  his  heart:  (Is  it  too  late, 
irrevocably  too  late  P  ' 

No,  not  too  late,  with  God's  help ! 
In  this  hour,  wbich  witnessed  th, 
deep  feelings  which  agitated  bun, 
he  vowed  that  be  would  let  Celine 
see  the  suffering  and  misery  wiUi 
which  his  heart  was  lacerated. 

She  might  misunderstand  or  ridi- 
cule him,  but  he  would  make  a  last 
effort  to  break  through  the  ice-crust 
which  shut  up  both  their  hearts ;  he 
would  make  one  more  effort  to  wipe 
out  tbe  past ;  once  more  he  would 
begin  his  married  life  afresh,  and  it 
should,  it  must,  be  different  from 
what  it  had  been.  .  .  . 

It  was  not    yet  eleven  o'clock 
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when  Otto  left  his  office,  a  circum- 
stance for  which  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent  in  all  the  years  during  which 
he  had  been  settled  as  an  advocate 
atDilburg. 

He  felt  himself  bound  to  take 
advantage  of  his  present  state  of 
mind.  An  undefined  plan  came 
into  his  head  that  he  would  tempt 
Celine  to  take  a  walk  with  him  this 
fine  morning,  that  he  would  lead 
her  to  the  spot  where  he  had  first 
told  her  of  his  love,  and  would  there 
impart  to  her  all  anew  that  he 
hoped  and  wished. 

With  hasty  steps  he  walked  out 
of  the  town  gate — at  an  hour  which 
otherwise  always  found  him  at  his 
office ;  it  was  the  very  same  hour, 
however,  when  he  first  went  to 
Beckley,  and  now,  in  the  full  glow 
of  the  morning  sun,  the  house  looked 
just  as  it  did  then. 

On  approaching  the  house,  no 
sign  of  life  was  perceptible.  Only 
the  groom,  who  was  leading  Celine's 
horse  slowly  up  and  down  before 
the  door,  in  evident  expectation  of 
its  mistress,  satisfied  Otto  that  he 
should  find  his  wife  still  indoors. 

In  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  after  Otto  and  Celine's 
marriage,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
their  affection  and  mutual  confi- 
dence, a  little  room  next  to  Otto's 
study  was  fitted  up  as  Celine's 
boudoir. 

These  were  connected  by  a  door, 
and  Celine's  room  had  no  other 
-exit,  and,  as  well  as  Otto's  room, 
was  in  the  front  of  the  house. 

Except  when  dinner  or  any  other 
meal  required  the  presence  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  Celine  seldom 
or  never  came  into  the  rooms  down- 
stairs, and  if  she  were  not  out  of 
doors  or  in  the  orangery,  Otto  was 
sure  to  find  his  wife  in  this  little 
sanctum,  where  her  books  and 
writing-table  provided  her  with  the 
only  occupations  which  engaged  her 
when  indoors.  ' 

Hither,  therefore,  returning  at 
this    unusual  hour,   Otto   directed 


his  steps.  But  immediately  on  en- 
tering his  own  room  he  perceived 
that  Celine's  door  was  shut,  which 
was  never  the  case.  To  his  ques- 
tion, *  Are  you  there,  Celine  ?  '  he 
obtained  no  reply,  and  his  knock  at 
the  door  was  not  answered.  He 
then  opened  the  door  to  satisfy 
himself  of  her  absence.  The  next 
instant,  with  a  cry  of  astonishment, 
he  started  back,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  the  door  wide  open. 

And  no  wonder. 

Sunk  in  Celine's  arm-chair  in  a 
comfortable  attitude,  with  one  leg 
thrown  over  the  other,  a  cigar  in 
one  hand  and  a  riding- whip  in  the 
other,  sat  a  young  man;  his  cap,  of 
the  same  stuff  as  the  rest  of  his 
clothes,  was  drawn  over  his  eyes. 
He  did  not  move,  he  did  not  look 
up,  when  Otto  indignantly  and  in  a 
harsh  tone  called  out  to  him — 

'  Who  are  you  ?  what  are  you 
doing  here  ? ' 

The  stranger  continued  motion- 
less. 

Otto,  hardly  master  of  himself, 
snatched  the  cap  from  his  head  so 
as  to  see  his  features. 

A  loud  laugh  resounded  through  the 
room,  and  Otto's  astonished,  angry 
eyes  beheld  the  face  of  his  wife. 

'By  Heaven,  Celine,  what  does 
this  new  prank  of  yours  mean  P  ' 

Celine  remained  calmly  leaning 
back  after  the  first  outburst  of  her 
merriment,  gave  a  few  whiffs  of 
her  cigar,  blew  the  smoke  in  little 
clouds  towards  Otto,  and  then  said 
coolly — 

'Well,  Otto,  one  wishes  some- 
times to  do  something  out  of  the 
common  way,  and  I  am  so  tired  of 
my  long  riding-habit  that  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  try  and  ride  with- 
out that  incumbrance.' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
intend  to  ride  out  like  this,  and  be 
the  laughing-stock  of  your  servants 
and  of  all  who  happen  to  see  you  ?  * 

'  Yes,  I  was  about  to  do  so,' 
answered  Celine,  with  provoking 
coolness. 
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4  How  did  you  procure  that  un- 
befitting dress?  who  provided  it 
for  you  ?  *  asked  Otto,  becoming 
warmer,  and  entirely  forgetting, 
alas !  with  what  feelings  and  good 
intentions  he  had  entered  the  house. 

*  I  got  it  myself  and  paid  for  it 
myself.  At  your  service,  jdj  lord 
and  husband.' 

<  In  Dilburg  ?  ' 
'  No ;  in  Arnheim.' 

*  Then  you  have  been  in  Arnheim 
without  my  knowledge  ?  ' 

1  Yes ;  yesterday  when  you  came 
home  I  had  just  returned.' 

'  So  you  have  also  deceived  me, 
Celine,'  said  Otto,  bitterly. 

Now  Celine  sprang  up. 

All  her  assumed  or  real  coolness 
at  once  left  her,  her  eyes  began  to 
sparkle,  whilst  in  aloud  voice,  indi- 
cating her  rising  passion,  she  cried 
out — 

'  Deceive  !  Who  dares  to  say  that 
I  deceive  or  ever  have  deceived  any- 
one  ?  Do  you  know  who  it  is  that 
people  deceive  ?  Those  whom  they 
fear  when  they  are  cowards ;  but 
I  am  not  a  coward,  and  I  fear  no 
one  in  the  world,  and  yourself  least 
of  all.' 

'  You  hardly  need  say  that,  Ce- 
line,' added  Otto,  in  the  same  bitter 
tone.  '  If  you  felt  the  smallest  re- 
gard, the  least  respect,  for  me,  you 
would  not  act  as  you  do.' 

'  What  is  it  that  I  do  ?  What  is 
it  that  I  wish  ?  Nothing  but  to 
amuse  myself  in  my  own  way. 
What  harm  is  there  in  my  amusing 
myself  by  riding  in  this  dress? 
What  harm  could  you  find  in  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  old,  silly  fear  of 
public  opinion,  which  with  you  is 
above  everything  else  ?  Have  I  had 
so  much  pleasure  in  my  life,  Otto, 
that  you  should  embitter  the  little 
that  I  can  enjoy  ?  ' 

*  It  is  not  my  fault,  Celine,  that 
you  have  had  so  little  enjoyment. 
You  have  voluntarily  withdrawn 
yourself  from  everything  that  made 
your  life  like  that  of  other  women, 
and  that  would  have  enabled  you  to 


take  part  in  their  amusements  and 
pleasures.' 

'  How  dare  you  speak  of  that?' 
exclaimed  Celine,  in  a  tone  of  vio- 
lent passion.     Who  is    it  that  has 
driven  me  out  of  society  by  ca- 
villing and  fault-finding?     Who  u 
it   that   has    deprived    me    of  the 
wish  to  shape  my  course  according 
to  the    accepted,    tedious,    trifling 
customs  of  the  world  which  is  par 
idol?     Where  is  the  love  and  pa- 
tience with  the  hope  of  -which  yoc 
tempted  me  into  marriage  ?     What 
has  become  of  my  happiness  which 
you    have    taken    into    your  owi 
hands  ?     Do  you  know    what  hi? 
become  of  it  ?    That  every  maiY 
I  wake  with  the  wish  to  be  at  rest 
in  my  father's  grave;    that  ercj 
evening  I  pray  that  I  may  not  mis 
again ;  that  hell  itself  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  so  fearful  as  my  preser 
life ;  that  I  hate  you  for  the  hap;  - 
ness   of  my  life   which    you  haT: 
stolen  from  me ;  that  I  despise  toi 
for  the  weakness  and  little-mindeii- 
ness  which  are  the  principal  trail* 
of  your  character.' 

At  these  last  words  Otto  became 
deadly  pale.  The  passionate  rapidin 
with  which  they  were  screamec 
rather  than  spoken  by  Celine. 
her  voice  rising  higher  and.  higher, 
the  angry  glances  which  came  lit 
lightning  from  her  eyes,  struci 
Otto  as  if  a  knife  were  thrust  in: 
his  heart. 

At  the  last  reproach  of  weakne*- 
and  littie-mindedness  he  raised  hr 
head,  and  his  face  expressed  wra:» 
and  scorn. 

'Weak  I  was,  Celine,'  he  ex- 
claimed, *very  weak  indeed,  bt* 
that  is  past  now,  I  hope.  Bnt  evt: 
my  weakness  might  be  excuse- 
when  a  fury  and  not  a  woman  stati- 
before  me.  Let  us  finish  this  ut  - 
worthy  wrangle.  I  swear  now  tluJ 
you  shall  not  ride  out  in  this  un- 
seemly dress,  or  that  I  will  prev«: :/ 
its  repetition  by  sending  a  built  * 
through  Schimmel's  head  tvher 
you  come  home.' 
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*  You  dare — yon  dare  to  lay  a  finger 
on  Schimmel,  and  you  shall  see 
what  will  happen  to  you !  Let  me 
pass.' 

Otto,  with  an  involuntary  move- 
ment, had  stepped  back  a  little 
when  Celine,  after  the  first  hasty 
words,  came  closer  and  closer  to 
him.  She  now  stood  in  the  door- 
way between  the  two  rooms,  and 
with  her  last  words  she  raised  her 
whip. 

At  this  threat  every  sensation  in 
Otto  was  overcome  by  the  feel- 
ing of  insult  to  his  dignity  as  a 
man,  and  his  anger  boiled  up  in 
him  at  the  humiliation  intended  by 
Celine.  In  an  instant  the  whip  was 
snatched  by  Otto  out  of  Celine's 
hand,  and  before  she  comprehended 
his  intention,  she  was  thrust  back  by 
his  strong  arm  into  her  own  room. 

*  She  who  behaves  like  a  naughty 
child  must  be  treated  like  a 
naughty  child/  said  Otto.  'Here 
you  must  remain  till  you  have 
changed  this  foolish  dress  for  one 
befitting  your  sex,  and  have  given 
it  up  to  me.  As  my  wife  cannot 
take  proper  care  of  her  own  good 
name,  I  must  do  so ;  and  with  all 
the  weakness  with  which  you  re- 
proach me,  Celine,  you  shall  find 
yourself  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
I  shall  be  subservient  to  you  in 
matters  which  I  believe  to  be  un- 
becoming to  my  wife.' 

Celine  sank  down  into  the  chair 
where  she  had  been  sitting  when 
Otto  first  entered. 

She  looked  intensely  pale,  but 
made  no  effort  to  oppose  him ;  but 
her  large  dark  eyes,  which  still 
glowed  with  passion,  followed  all 
his  movements  whilst  he  took  the 
key,  which  was  in  the  inside  of  the 
door,  out  of  the  lock,  and  passed 
from  the  room. 

He  had  hardly  shut  the  door  and 
turned  the  key,  when  he  heard 
Celine's  laugh — not  her  usual  silvery 
laugh,  so  pleasant  to  the  ear,  but  a 
loud,  unnatural  sound. 
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Otto  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
and  stood  still  for  a  moment,  press- 
ing his  hand  on  his  beating  heart, 
whilst  the  cold  sweat  stood  in  drops 
on  his  forehead. 

So  pale,  so  cast  down,  he  stood 
motionless  by  the  door  he  had  shut, 
overwhelmed  by  the  scene  which 
had  taken  place  between  his  wife 
and  himself,  grieved  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  soul  at  the  words  she 
had  applied  to  him,  and  outraged 
in  the  highest  degree  by  the  de- 
grading treatment  to  which,  but  for 
his  unexpected  resistance,  he  would 
have  been  subjected. 

Bewildered  by  the  different  sen- 
sations which  agitated  him,  he  stag- 
gered to  a  chair,  and,  his  head 
leaning  over  a  table,  there  came 
from  his  breast  sighs  and  sobs  which 
bore  witness  to  the  intolerable  mar- 
tyrdom of  his  soul. 

And  what  mingled  thoughts 
crossed  his  mind  when  he  had  so 
far  recovered  himself  as  to  be  able 
to  think ! 

How  dear  Celine  had  been  to  him ; 
how  sacred  the  promise  he  had 
made  to  make  her  happy ;  and  with 
what  good  intentions  he  had  even 
in  that  very  hour  entered  his 
home. 

And  what  was  the  end  of  it  all  ? 
— that  she  had  told  him  plainly  that 
she  hated  and  despised  him,  and 
thought  t  death  preferable  to  life  as 
his  wife. 

Celine  had  reproached  him  with 
narrow-mindedness.  Was  he  nar- 
row-minded in  not  letting  her  ride 
out  in  man's  attire?  It  was  a 
proceeding  which  no  man  should 
permit  his  wife  to  take,  if  he  set 
any  .value  on  her  good  name. 

And  she  had  called  him  weak. 
It  might  well  be  that  he  was  weak 
towards  Celine,  and  that  he  had 
thus  lost  her  respect  and  affec- 
tion ;  but  this  reproach  should  from 
this  day  be  no  longer  applicable  to 
him. 

From  this  very  hour  he  would  be 
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her  husband  and  master,  and  not  the 
slave  of  her  humours  and  fancies ; 
and  her  stubbornness  itself  should 
bend  to  the  strength  of  his  will. 
He  felt  all  too  strongly  that  Ce- 
line's hard,  insulting  words  had 
snapped  the  last  tie  which  attached 
him  to  her ;  that  he  now  would  act 
as  he  never  could  before,  so  long  as 
the  hope  of  better  days  and  of  win- 
ning her  affection  had  induced  him 
to  spare  her  and  treat  her  with  in- 
dulgence. In  his  excitement  he  saw 
with  pleasure  the  day  approaching 
which  should  bring  to  Celine  the 
conviction  that  she  had  found  her 
master  in  him.  Sooner  or  later  he 
would  extinguish  her  insolence ;  he 
would  break  her  pride  ;  he  would 
transform  her  unbridled  wilfulness 
into  obedience,  even  if  it  were  to 
be  a  contest  of  life  or  death. 

But  all  at  once  Otto  was  dis- 
turbed in  his  meditations.  .  He 
heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse  under 
his  window,  and  a  loud,  well-known 
laugh  reached  his  ear  from  below. 

In  wild  haste  he  rushed  to  the 
window  and  opened  it,  and  there 
sat  Celine  on  horseback  in  her  male 
attire. 

With  a  mocking  expression  in 
her  face,  which  was  glowing  with 
excitement,  she  looked  up,  took 
off  her  cap  to  him,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  giving  her  spirited 
horse  a  sharp  stroke  with  the  whip, 
she  dashed  off  at  full  gallop  across 
the  lawn,  and  down  the  slope  from 
the  terrace  to  the  brook. 

Otto  held  his  breath  with  anxiety 
when  he  saw  the  animal  take 
an  almost  impossible  leap  over 
the  broad  brook;  an  instant  later 
he  saw  Celine,  unharmed,  flying 
across  tho  meadow  which  stretched 
beyond ;  and  he  then  turned  away 
his  gaze  from  her. 

Almost  involuntarily  he  unlocked 
the  door  of  her  room,  where  the 
open  window  showed  clearly  how 
she  had  escaped.  When  Otto  saw 
the  dangerous  jump  she  must  have 


taken  to  reach  the  roof  of  the 
stable,  how  from  thence  she  must 
have  crept  along  the  gutter,  and 
got  in  at  the  window  of  the  hay- 
loft, and  so  down  to  the  ground, 
he  shuddered;  but  every  other 
sensation  gave  place  to  that  of  deep 
scorn  when  he  saw  on  a  table  by 
the  window  a  paper,  on  "which,  in 
Celine's  handwriting,  were  the  fol- 
lowing absurd  lines  : 

Otto,  would  you  keep  me  sure, 
Build  a  house  with  bars  secure  ; 
Without  them  'tis  no  prison — lo, 
I  open  the  window  and  out  I  go ! 
Learn,  good  sir,  I'll  have  my  way ; 
You  cannot  force  me  to  obey. 

In  fierce  anger  Otto  crumpled  the 
paper  in  his  clenched  hand,  and 
then  sank  into  a  chair  overcome  by 
the  bitterest  thoughts. 

He  would  conquer  his  wife ;  his 
wife  should  yield  to  his  will.  No, 
the  idea  of  his  powerlessness  came 
over  him  with  overwhelming  force, 
and  filled  him  with  a  sensation  of 
dull,  hopeless  helplessness,  which 
made  all  farther  thought  impossible. 

He  sat  there  motionless,  his  eyes 
fixed  as  if  gazing  into  a  cloud 
which  embraced  the  past,  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  future,  almost  with- 
out feeling  or  consciousness,  like 
a  person  in  a  dream,  without  notion 
of  time,  place,  or  personality. 

How  long  he  there  remained  he 
could  not  afterwards  recollect.  The 
first  impression  he  received  was  a 
strange  confusion  of  voices  on  the 
terrace  below,  an  unusual  running 
upstairs  and  through  the  rooms, 
and  at  last  the  calling  out  his 
name  brought  him  to  his  senses, 
and  he  sprang  up.  His  house- 
keeper stood  before  him.  A  glance 
at  her  pale  face  told  him  sufficient 
to  produce  in  him  a  cold  shudder 
from  head  to  foot. 

'Has  anything  happened  to  my 
wife  ? '  he  stammered  out  with  a 
voice  almost  soundless,  and  hollow, 
bewildered  eyes. 

The  housekeeper  nodded  assent, 
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being  almost  without  the  power  of 
speaking.  When  Otto  wished  to 
pass  by  ner,  she  held  him  back. 

4  They  are  bringing  her  in,'  she 
whispered;  *  a  bed  has  been  prepared 
in  the  room  below.  For  Heaven's 
sake  be  calm.'  A  few  moments 
later,  Otto  went  with  tottering 
steps  to  meet  the  labourers  who 
were  carrying  his  wife  towards  the 
house  carefully  on  a  mattress. 
They  had  taken  her  up  for  dead 
below  on  the  dike,  which  in  her 
wild  flight  she  had  tried  to  ride  up 
by  a  rough  path.  At  the  last  steep 
part  of  it  the  horse  had  slipped 
down,  and,  falling  with  its  rider 
over  and  over,  had  at  last  come 
down  with  its  whole  weight  on  her 
body. 

She  rested  in  Otto's  arms  as 
motionless  and  cold  as  a  corpse, 
when  he  took  her  from  the  mat- 
tress, carried  her  into  the  house, 
and  placed  her  upon  the  bed  already 
prepared  for  her. 

A  great  confusion  followed. 
Servants  ran  here  and  there ;  in- 
quisitive persons  came  up  to  the 
house  ;  messengers  were  sent  in  all 
directions  to  obtain  medical  assist- 
ance ;  and  meanwhile  the  despairing 
husband  knelt  by  the  apparently 
lifeless  body  of  his  wife,  covered  her 
cold  hands  with  his  warm  kisses, 
whilst  hot,  bitter  tears  sprang  from 
his  eyes — forgetting  all  that  had 
passed,  and  insensible  to  everything 
but  the  torturing  consciousness  that 
the  wife  whom  he  once  so  passion- 
ately loved  had  parted  from  him  in 
anger  and  quarrel,  and  would  pro- 
bably die  without  one  word  of  for- 
giveness and  reconciliation. 

In  the  despair  of  his  heart  he 
called  her  by  name  with  the  tender- 
est  caresses ;  but  these,  no  more 
than  the  restoratives  applied  by 
the  housekeeper,  could  wake  Celine 
from  her  stupor. 

There  she  lay  motionless,  as  if 
dead,  a  painful  expression  on  her 
marble-white  face,   which  seemed 


yet  paler  in  contrast  with  the  dis- 
hevelled black  locks  which  lay 
spread  over  the  pillow — beautiful  as 
a  picture  even  in  this  moment  of  un- 
consciousness bordering  on  death, 
and  scarcely  showing  by  her  faint, 
almost  imperceptible  breathing  that 
she  still  belonged  to  the  living. 

A  painful  half-hour  passed  with- 
out bringing  any  change.  The  mes- 
senger came  back  from  Dilburg 
breathless,  followed  immediately  by 
the  doctor's  carriage,  which  the 
longing  eyes  of  the  housekeeper 
had  seen  coming  along  the  approach. 
At  the  same  moment  that  she  left 
the  room  to  meet  the  doctor  and  to 
give  the  necessary  directions,  the 
door  was  burst  open  violently,  and 
the  dog  Cffisar,  who  had  got  loose 
from  the  stable,  sprang  yelping 
into  the  room.  With  a  second 
spring  the  faithful  animal  was  by 
the  bed  of  its  mistress  ;  before  Otto 
could  hinder  him  he  had  placed 
his  fore  feet  on  the  pillow,  and 
licked  her  pale  face  with  a 
mournful  howl.  She  opened  her 
eyes  for  an  instant,  and  whilst 
they  rested  on  her  beloved  dog  a 
faint  smile  played  on  her  lips.  She 
tried  to  lift  up  her  hand  to  stroke 
him,  but  a  painful  cry  escaped  her 
even  at  the  little  movement. 

Again  she  closed  her  eyes,  and 
again  unconsciousness  seemed  to 
hold  fast  her  senses,  when  Otto's 
voice — his  despairing  prayer  for  one 
word,  one  look  of  forgiveness  before 
she  left  him — seemed  once  more  to 
call  her  back  to  life. 

Whilst  already  the  pallor  of  her 
cheek  was  changing  into  the  hue 
of  death,  she  once  more  raised  her 
great  dark  eyes  on  her  husband 
with  an  indescribable  look,  so  soft, 
so  loving  and  imploring,  a  look 
that  spoke  more  than  all  words 
could  have  said  —  forgiving  and 
asking  for  forgiveness. 

Otto's  emotion  was  too  great  to 
admit  of  his  uttering  a  word.  He 
bent  low  over  Celine,  and  the  kiss 
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whichhe  gave  her  lips, which  were  al- 
ready stiffening,  was  answered ;  they 
might  perhaps  be  said  to  be  the 
first  kisses  of  mutual,  true,  and  real 
love. 

The  first  and  the  last. 

At  that  instant  the  report  of  a 
gun  fired  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  house  came  through  the 
room. 

As  if  roused  by  an  electric  shock, 


the  dying  wife  sat  up  straight,  and, 
whilst  her  eyes  opened  wide,  her 
lips  whispered  the  hardly  intelligi- 
ble words,  'Poor  Schimmel !'  and 
she  sank  back  a  corpse. 

What  Celine  had  in  her  last  mo- 
ment instinctively  surmised  was 
true;  the  shot  that  she  heard  re- 
leased from  suffering  her  favour- 
ite horse,  which  had  been  brought 
home  with  both  its  fore-legs  broken. 


(7b  be  continued.) 
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THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN. 


IN  the  beginning  of  an  enquiry 
into  the  ancient  pronunciation 
of  Latin,  we  shall  not  be  expected 
to  prove  the  importance  of  that 
language,  and  of  its  correct  pro- 
nunciation, to  us. 

Its  admitted  claims  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  liberal  education,  as 
the  language  of  the  AeneU  and  the 
De  Rerum  Natura,  and  as  an  im- 
portant component  of  the  tongue 
we  speak,  seem  enough  to  make  its 
proper  sound  a  matter  of  interest 
to  Englishmen.  Then  it  was  long, 
and  has  not  yet  wholly  ceased  to  be, 
the  common  language  of  the  scien- 
tific men  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
language  of  art ;  for  where  else  can 
the  novelist  so  well  find  the  short 
sentence,  pregnant  with  many-sided 
meaning,1  to  head  his  chapters,  or 
the  painter  his  motto,  a  kind  of 
complement  of  his  picture — Leon- 
ardo's Carpendo  carperis  ipse,  in- 
volving a  hidden  story,  or  Gerome's 
Morituri?  So  long,  too,  as  men 
are  forced,  by  the  course  of  human 
existence,  to  reflect  on  its  changes 
and  troubles,  they  will  not  forget 
those  terse,  half-oracular  sayings, 
finding  their  application  among  us 
every  day — Vue  vietis;  or  Facilis 
descensus  Averni ;  or 

Medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribus 
angat, 

in  which  the  Roman  summed  up 
his  experience  of  a  life  which  he 
found  what  we  find  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  general  conviction  that  what 
the  Latin  says  for  us  in  such  cases 
we  could  not  say  better,  few  of  us  so 
well,  ourselves  ;  and  of  the  popula- 
rity of  the  language,  even  with 
those  who  understand  no  more  of 
it  than  a  few  quotations,  we  may 
find  many  examples  besides  that  of 


the  Western  classicist  who  asked 
the  speaker  for  '  somm'  Laten.' 
Lately  wo  had  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  its  living  utility  in  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  where  it 
was  the  medium  of  communication 
of  six  hundred  bishops  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  cultivated  Englishman, 
though  his  country  has  produced 
accomplished  Latinists,  and  latterly 
many  brilliant  translators,  can  with 
difficulty  recognise  the  sounds  he 
hears  in  a  Continental  church,  and 
has  still  less  chance  of  succeeding 
in  a  conversation  with  an  educated 
foreigner  whose  vernacular  he  does 
not  understand.  His  insular  Latin 
speech  has,  indeed,  owing  to  various 
causes,  travelled  farther  from  its 
Roman  original  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  nation ;  and,  taking  into 
account  its  vowel- sounds  and  the 
softening  of  c  and  g,  for  which  he  is 
not  answerable,  would  probably 
have  been  not  much  less  unintel- 
ligible to  Caesar  and  his  captains 
than  they  found  the  tongue  of 
Ariovistus  or  the  Ubii. 

It  has  long  been  admitted  by 
almost  all  that  some  reform  is  im- 
perative :  the  only  question  is  as  to 
where  the  standard  of  correctness 
is  to  be  sought,  and  how  far  the 
innovations,  or  restorations,  are  to 
be  carried. 

At  Marlborough  School  the  fo- 
reign sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  it 
is  said  the  hard  sound  of  c  in  all 
positions,  have  been  introduced. 
A  reform  of  the  like  character  has 
been  effected  at  the  City  of  London 
School ;  and  it  was,  we  believe,  at 
the  Charterhouse  on  last  Founders' 
Day  that  the  orator,  'venturing,' 
as  he  said,  '  to  restore  those  mascu- 
line and  really  Roman  sounds '  of 
the  letters,  startled  the  ears  of  his 


1  For  mora  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  the  reader  may  see  the  remarkable 
passage  in  the  Grammar  of  Assent. 
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audience  by  delivering  Lis  speech 
in  the  new   style — foreign  vowel- 
sounds,    Kikero,   skiliket,   and    all. 
In  last  October  the  Oxford  Philo- 
logical Society  agreed  that  it  was 
'  expedient  to  attempt  a  reform  of 
the  pronunciation  of  Latin  at  Ox- 
ford ; '  and   a    circular,   drawn   up 
by  several  well-known  scholars,  of 
whom  Professor  Max  Miiller  was 
one,  was  sent  to  invite  the  opinions 
of  the  Latin  professors  at  the  other 
British    universities,    and    of   the 
head  masters  of  many  of  the  more 
important   schools.      This  circular 
would  seem  to  have  served  as  the 
bugle-note  to  herald  a  literary  fray. 
"VVe  have  had  letters  and  answering 
letters  in  the  columns  of  the  Times 
and  other  newspapers,  and  a  num- 
ber of  articles  or  other  contribu- 
tions   to    the    subject    in   various 
literary  journals.     So  far  the  con- 
troversy has  been  rather  unfruitful. 
It  is  here  proposed  to  briefly  sum- 
marise the  leading  arguments  for 
rival  views,  and  to  indicate  some  of 
the  conclusions  best  warranted  by 
the   evidence.      Some   proofs    and 
illustrations    will   be    drawn,   too, 
from  an  obscure  field  which  seems 
hitherto  to  have  yielded  little  or 
nothing   to   the   controversy.      To 
the  scholar  much  of  what  follows 
must  of  necessity  be  familiar.     It 
is,   however,   not  intended   exclu- 
sively  for  the   scholar;    but  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
dispute,  the  considerations  involved 
and  issues  suggested  by  it,  to  some 
whose  tastes  incline  them  to  feel 
an  interest  in  the  matter,  though 
they  have  not  the  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  examine  the  special  evidence 
on   which  a   conclusion   must    be 
based. 

No  one  now  doubts  that  the  tra- 


ditional pronunciation  of  the  vowels 
in  all  the  languages  of  Southern 
Europe  derived  from  the  Latin  is 
the  true  one  ;  and  using  this  to  de- 
termine the  sounds  of  the  Latin,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  decide  that  the 
Sabine  rustic  made  love  by  ahmv. 
not  aymo :  if  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  proverb  about  the  quarrels 
of  lovers,  they  must  have  been  to 
him  amantium  eeray,  not  tree ;  as  in 
his  duller  moments  he  spoke  of  & 
great  event  of  the  day  as  his  cena, 
kayna,  not  secna.  Certainly  the  ays 
and  ees  of  the  English  pronuncia- 
tion can  ill  represent  the  speech  of 
the  '  fourth  beast,  terrible  and  won- 
derful and  exceeding  strong  ; '  the 
people  whose  haughty  mission,  as 
their  poet  boasted,  was 

to  control 
The  nations  far  and  wide ; 

to  impose 
The  rule  of  peace  on  vanquished  foes. 
Show  pity  to  the  humbled  soul 
And  crush  the  sons  of  pride. 

And  the  two  words2  which  so  im- 
pressed the  youthful  imagination  of 
De  Quincey  lose  half  their  majesty 
in  Consul  Romaynus. 

So  far  then  as  the  vowels  are  con- 
cerned, our  way  is  pretty  clear.  We 
enter  a  duskier  region  when  we 
approach  the  diphthongs,  though 
the  difficulties  even  here  are  not 
numerous  or  formidable.  This  op- 
portunity may  bo  taken  to  explain 
that  the  pronunciation  of  Latin 
here  sought  to  be  determined  is 
that  of  the  times  of  Cicero  and 
Virgil ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  our  efforts  after  all  can  be  re- 
warded with  only  a  qualified  success. 
We  can  ascertain  the  true  ancient 
sound  in  many  cases,  in  others  not : 
the  spoken  Latin  tongue  as  a  living 
whole  has  perished,  and  at  best  we 


2  '  I  had  often  felt  as   most  solemn  and  appalling  sounds,  and  most  emphatically 
representative  of  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people,  the  two  words  so  often  occurring  in 

Livy — Consul   Romanus This  pageant  would  suddenly  dissolve ;    and,  at 

a  clapping  of  hands,  would  be  heard  the  heart-quaking  sound  of  Consul  Roman**; 
and  immediately  came  "sweeping  by,"  in  gorgeous  paludaments,  Paulas  or  Marius, 
girt  round  by  a  company  of  centurions,  with  the  crimson  tunic  hoisted  on  a  spear 
and  followed  by  the  cdalagmos  of  the  Roman  legions.' 
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can  only  hope  to  recall  its  salient 
features ;  and  in  some  cases  where 
we  can  establish  these  with  approxi- 
mate certainty,  the  expediency  of 
our  adoption  of  them  in  our  re- 
formed Latin  pronunciation  must 
remain  for  decision  as  a  separate 
question. 

There  can  be  little  doubt, .  for 
example,  that  the  ordinary  Roman 
speech  had  something  resembling 
the  elision  of  m  and  its  preceding 
vowel  when  followed  by  a  vowel : 
*  Monstr*  horrendV  &c.  No  one  ad- 
vocates the  imitation  of  this  usage 
in  the  modern  pronunciation  of 
Latin  prose,  though  its  existence 
among  the  Romans  may  be  safely 
inferred  from  the  practice  of  the 
Latin  poets  and  from  the  testimony 
of  such  inscriptions  as  that  given 
by  De  Rossi,  which  marks  the  rest- 
ing-place in  the  catacombs  of  poor 
'Pollecla,  who  sold  barley  in  the  New 
Street  : '  POLLECLA  QVAE  ORDEV 
BENDET  IN  BIA  NOBA.  The  same 
rude  epitaph  probably  illustrates 
another  feature  of  classical  speech 
in  the  absence  of  h  from  the  word 
hordeum.  Taking  into  account  the 
coexistence  of  hedera,  edera,  harena, 
arena,  the  occurrence  of  forms  like 
OC  in  Gallic  inscriptions,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  initial  h  in  Italian 
and  French,  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  Latin  sound  was 
weak,  or  scarcely  recognisable.  An- 
other point  about  which  scholars 
are  disputing  yet  is  the  sound  of 
the  u  followed  by  a  vowel :  whether 
nallum  is  to  be  called  vallum  or 
ivallum.  Then  there  is  the  wide 
subject  of  the  clipped  sound  given 
by  the  Romans  to  many  words. 
Deinde  was  a  dissyllable ;  cave  ne 
eas  was  pronounced  cauneas  (which 
must  have  come  from  the  w  sound  of 
the  u) ;  pran sunt? }st  for  praneurus  est 
is  one  of  the  innumerable  contrac- 
tions of  the  Roman  familiar  speech 
preserved  for  us  by  Plautus  and 
Terence :  from  bre vuma  came  bruma ; 


from  cubinae,  cunae;  from  provi- 
dentia,  provincia.  It  is  in  fact  clear 
from  a  variety  of  considerations  that 
this  syncopated  style  of  speech  pre- 
vailed very  generally  in  ancient  Latin, 
and  that  every  modern  system  of  pro- 
nouncing the  language  preserves 
more  of  the  letter-sounds  than 
would  have  pleased  Cicero,  who 
neither  liked  to  hear  c  the  separate 
letters  pronounced  with  pedantic 
accuracy  nor  slurred  over  too  care- 
lessly.' 8  In  this  particular,  as  in 
so  many  others,  the  ancient  pro- 
nunciation is  lost  beyond  recovery ; 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
something  short  of  absolute  accu- 
racy. 

Returning  to  the  diphthongs,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  shortly  what 
seems  established  concerning  them, 
leaving  out  the  discussion  of  cer- 
tain niceties  yet  unsettled.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  certain  (i)  that  in  the 
ancient  pronunciation  each  vowel 
of  the  compound  made  itself  heard ; 
and  (2)  that  this  ancient  pronun- 
ciation is  among  modern  languages 
best  preserved  by  the  Italian. 

We  cannot  be  far  wrong  in 
sounding 

Au  (almost)  as  ow,  the  a  being 
distinctly  heard.  Lucretius's  6aw- 
bor  (to  bark)  has  preserved  the 
sound. 

Bu  with  the  sound  of  eh  fol- 
lowed quickly  by  00;  like  the 
French  e»,  but  the  e  more  ap- 
parent. 

Ei  with  the  sound  of  a  in 
mate  rapidly  followed  by  the  i  in 
tin, 

Oe  like  a  in  mate. 
Some  uncertainty  hangs  over  the 
sound  of  Ae.  The  vowels  of  which 
it  is  compounded,  and  the  old  geni- 
tives aurdi,  aiddi,  would  favour  the 
conjecture  that  its  original  sound 
was  not  far  removed  from  that 
heard  in  the  English  aye  (yes). 
On  the  other  side  there  are  con- 
siderations which  point  to  a  pre- 


1  In  the  De  Oratore,  cited  by  Donaldson. 
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dominance  of  the  e  sound  in  the 
best  days  of  Latin.     To  state  two  : 

i .  We  frequently  find  the  forms 
ae  and  e  used  for  the  same  word : 
caena,  cena,  and  coena;  caepe  and 
cepe  ;  saeculum  and  seculum.  Bat 
the  sound  of  the  long  e  was  that 
which  it  has  in  Italian ;  and  the 
diphthong  must  therefore  represent 
some  such  sound. 

2.  The  ae  is  used  to  represent 
in  Latin  the  Greek  at,  and  the 
Greeks  use  «t  to  represent  ae.  Now 
there  appears  to  be  independent 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  Greek 
at  had  a  sound  resembling  that  of  a 
in  fate. 

We  may,  then,  conclude  that  the 
diphthong  in  question  represents 
an  e  sound,  and  probably  that  heard 
in  the  Italian  open  e. 

Bub  the  one  real  difficulty  in  re- 
forming our  Latin  pronunciation 
confronts  us  when  we  come  to  the 
consonants.  Shall  the  lad  who 
reads  the  Commentaries  call  their 
author  for  the  future  Seezar,  or 
Kasar, or  Chasar? — say  Verjilius,  or 
Vorgilius  with  the  g  hard  ?  We 
cannot  agree  as  to  the  answer. 
There  is  the  very  small  party  who 
choose  to  consider  that  all  reform 
may  very  well  be  done  without. 
There  are  those  who  admit  the  in- 
variable hardness  of  the  c  and  g  in 
classical  days,  bat  shrink  from  the 
adoption  in  their  own  speech  of  a 
pronunciation  which,  by  a  not  over- 
hasty  assumption,  they  consider 
would  be  '  intolerably  offensive  '  to 
the  ears  of  other  Latin-reading  na- 
tions. And  there  are  the  few 
thorough  spirits,  counting  one  or 
two  eminent  scholars  among  them, 
who  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
revive  the  long-silent  gutturals  at 
any  cost.  What  practical  course, 
then,  to  take,  we  have  not  yet 
made  up  our  minds;  but  we  can 
determine,  with  a  certainty  only 
short  of  that  arrived  at  by  mathe- 
matical methods  of  proof,  what  was 
the  sound  of  these  letters  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Roman  of  Cicero's  time. 


To  help  us  in  this  investigation, 
which  must  here  be  only  a  brief 
one,  it  may  be  worth  oar  while  to 
consider  the  case  of  a  lad  learning 
Latin,  used,  we  will  suppose,  in 
some  degree  to  think  for  himself. 
and  taught,  as  was  the  writer,  to 
pronounce  the  vowels  correctly,  but 
the  c  and  g  soft  before  e  and  t. 
What  will  be  the  character  of  the 
inductions  as  to  these  consonants 
suggested  to  him  in  the  course  of 
his  lessons  ? 

He  is  told  in  his  Henry  that 
reg,  a  word  signifying  '  to  keep 
straight,'  '  to  rule,'  is  the  prolific 
root  from  which  regularly  comes, 
by  the  addition  of  *  to  the  crude 
form,  regs,  rex  ;  as  dues,  dux,  from 
dvc,  and  lues,  lux,  from  lvc.  In 
each  of  these  three  cases  the  root 
ends  in  a  guttural,  reg,  duk,  Ink; 
and  if  from  reg,  the  indefinite  root, 
the  boy  forms  regs,  rex,  to  name  & 
ruler,  a  king,  ho  would  naturally 
expect  'a  king's,'  'of  a  king,'  would 
be  indicated  by  rcg-is  (g  bard),  cer- 
tainly not  by  rej-is.  Yet  he  finds 
that  though  indeed  his  master 
allows  him  to  say  '  of  kings,*  regum* 
and  not  rejum,  and  dukum,  not 
dtcsum,  he  expects  him  to  call  reg- 
is rejis,  and  to  pronounce  different 
forms  of  the  same  word  dulcs,  dus?my 
and  dnkum. 

When  he  comes  to  his  verbs,  he 
is  told  that  to  find  the  perfect  of 
those  in  the  third  conjugation 
whose  roots  end  in  a  l  k  sound,'  he 
must  attach  s.  Thus  he  finds  snb- 
rigo,  subrigere,  surgo,  mrgere,  *  to 
stand  straight,'  •  to  get  up ; '  sub- 
regsi,  surrexi, '  I  got  up ;'  and  reg-a$f 
reg-aris.  If  left  to  himself,  he 
would  be  disposed  to  make  the  g  of 
this  easily  recognised  root  ending 
in  a  guttural,  reg,  hard  wherever 
it  occurs:  but  as  he  was  told, 
when  speaking  of  the  same  person- 
age, to  say  now  reg*,  rex,  and  now 
rejig,  now  regum,  and  now  rejibus ; 
so  here  he  must  reproduce  the  same 
word  as  surjerc*  sur-regs-i,  erijerc, 
erejsi,  eregtus,  eriji*. 
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So  whilst  he  says  diko,  diJcsi, 
in-dex,  and  iu-dehs,  index — the  law* 
making  Roman's  word  for  the  man 
who  laid  down  ins  (yoos),  the  law — 
he  mnst  talk  of  judges,  indiiis, 
disere:  so  parko  and  parse  re,  parkas 
and  parsimns;  so  plaAare  and  plas- 
ere,  pla*eo  and  plakui,  doseo  and 
dofeui.  He  wonld  readily  enough 
translate  ( to  play  upon  the  flute  ' 
by  tibia  canere ;  yet  the  flute- player 
he  must  call  tibisen:  scandere  is 
not  considered  specially  uncouth, 
but  de-skend-ere  would  shock  most 
tutors'  ears :  the  same  words  will 
figure  as  cumba  and  symba,  cuma 
and  syma,  tinjere  and  tinguere, 
fakul,  fasilis,  dif-fikul-tas,  according 
as  the  vowel  near  the  c  or  g  varies: 
from  doc-i-tus  comes,  not  dostus, 
as  he  would  expect,  but  doktus ; 
from  audac-i-ter  the  shorter  form 
audakter,  not  audaster;  from  c-e- 
clam,  not  slam. 

We  need  not  conduct  our  now 
probably  bewildered  tiro  farther, 
nor  multiply  instances  of  the  almost 
endless  anomalies  resulting  from 
the  modern  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  c  and  g  before  e,  &c.  Neither 
need  we  stop  to  consider  the  in- 
evitable obstruction  caused  by  such 
a  system  to  philological  study.  But 
passing  from  the  inferences  sug- 
gested by  an  internal  inspection  of 
the  Latin,  what  has  Greek  to  tell 
ns  about  the  sound  of  the  Roman  c 
and  g?  Whatever  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient for  us  to  call  Caesar,  Cicero, 
and  similar  words,  in  Latin,  here, 
at  least,  we  hear  no  more  of  Seezer 
and  Sisero.  It  is  Kaisar  and  Ki- 
keron.  And  if  the  assumption  that 
the  two  troublesome  consonants  in 
question  were  sounded  soft  before 
e  and  i  involves  ns,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  a  maze  of  contradictions  before 
we  leave  the  region  of  Latin,  the 
fact  that  we  find  them  always  re- 
presented in  another  language,  re- 
markable for  its  high  development 
and  its  rich  and  expressive  letter- 
system,  by  k  and  g  hard,  ought  to 


go  far  towards  proving  to  us  that 
they  never  could  have  had  the  soft 
sound  in  classical  Latin  which  mo- 
dern speech  has  assigned  to  them. 
Moreover,  the  Latin  always  repro- 
duces the  Greek  k  by  c ;  and  whilst 
we  say  Seezar,  or  Sasar,  or  Chasar 
— modifications  of  the  hard  c  which 
one  distinguished  scholar  has  in 
part  defended  on  the  ground  of  cor- 
rectness, and  which  may  at  least  be 
defended  on  the  score  of  expediency 
— we  denationalise  Kuros,  Cyrus, 
into  Syr  us,  and  Hebraise  Kimon 
into  Simon — which  are  hardly  de- 
fensible at  all. 

Upon  these  two  familiar  facts — 
that  the  Greek  always  represents 
the  sound,  for  example,  of  Cicero  by 
Kikeron;  and  the  Roman  writer 
represents  the  sound  of  the  Greek 
Kimon  by  Civion — has  sometimes 
been  rested  the  whole  case  of  those 
who  maintain  that  the  Latin  c 
before  e,  i,  y,  and  certain  diph- 
thongs into  which  the  first  two 
of  these  vowels  enter,  was  in  an- 
cient times  always  hard.  And 
though  they  do  not  show  conclu- 
sively that  k  and  c  represent  the 
same  sound,  yet  the  opposite  opinion 
obviously  involves  two  improbable 
hypotheses:  (i)  that  the  Greeks, 
who  took  great  pains  to  reproduce 
Roman  sounds  with  their  own  cha- 
racters, represented  the  C1*  in  Cicero 
by  a  spelling  that  did  not  faithfully 
reproduce  the  sound :  and  (2)  that 
the  Latins — who  have  left  us  many 
works  dealing  with  the  most  insig- 
nificant minutiae  of  pronunciation 
which  are  utterly  dumb  as  to  the 
difference  here  assumed,  and  who 
had  their  own  old  k,  retaining  its 
place  in  only  a  few  words  like 
Kalendae  and  Kaeso,  ready  to  their 
hand  to  express  a  guttural — should 
yet  have  been  content  at  all  periods 
of  their  language  to  employ  the 
same  characters,  ci  in  Cicero  and 
ci  in  Cimdn,  to  represent  two  dis- 
tinct sounds,  one  that  of  their  own 
c  and  the  other  that  of  the  kappa.4 


Obvious  arguments,  but  urged  with  force  and  learning  by  Prof.  Munro  in  the  Academy. 
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The  very  name  just  mentioned, 
Kaeso,  may  furnish  us  with  evi- 
dence bearing  on  the  case.  It  begins 
with  a  letter  respecting  which  we 
know  that  it  originally  represented 
the  Latin  hard  guttural  tenuis — 
answered,  that  is,  to  our  h  in  Mn — 
but  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse, 
for  some  reason  unexplained,  about 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  Its  place 
was  taken  by  c,  a  character  which 
hitherto  had  expressed  the  sound 
of  the  soft  guttural  media — g  in 
gone — and  which  now  continued 
for  a  long  time  to  denote  two 
sounds,  both  the  disused  h  and  the 
media  g.  Thus  the  names  pro- 
nounced Gains  and  Grnaeus,  to  cite 
a  well-known  example,  were  spelled 
Caius  and  Cnaeus.  Finally  the  cha- 
racter for  the  media  was  distin- 
guished from  that  for  the  h  by  the 
addition  of  a  tail,  and  the  Latin  a 
came  into  being.  The  ancient  h 
retained  a  kind  of  monumental  and 
liturgical  existence,  surviving  espe- 
cially as  the  initial  character  de- 
noting the  contraction  of  some 
words,  of  which  Kaeso  or  Caeso 
was  one. 

This  was  a  surname  in  the  Gens 
Fabia,  possibly  formed  from  the 
same  root  as  Caesius,  Caesonius, 
Caesar,  and  originally  meaning 
*  dark-haired,'  'dark-eyed.'  The  Ro- 
man etymologists,  however,  thought 
otherwise  ;  and  Pliny,  after  telling 
us  that  the  first  Caesar  was  so 
called  *  a  caeso  matris  utero,'  adds, 
1  from  which  circumstance  also  the 
Caeso*  8  (Caesones)  derive  their 
name.'  So  Festus :  *  Caesones  ap- 
pellantur  ex  utero  matris  exsecti.' 

Now,  first,  caedere,  'to  knock 
down,'  '  beat,'  '  cut,'  from  which 
Pliny  and  Festus  derived  Kaeso  or 
Caeso,  is  but  a  modified   form  of 


the  root  seen  in  cadere,  to  fall ;  as 
our  fall  and  fell,  'to  make  to  fall/ 
'  knock  down,'  are  kindred  words ; 
and  if  we  find  the  neuter  form  ex- 
pressed by  cad-ere,  we  should  cer- 
tainly seek  the  causative  in  kaed- 
ere,  not  saed-ere. 

Kaeso  and  Caeso  seem  to  have 
both  been  written.  At  least  Gra- 
ter (Graevius's  edition)  has  an  in- 
scription, which  may  be  authentic, 
where  KAESO NES  appears  ;  and  an- 
other, from  Jacoboni,  wherein  c  AES1A 
KAESONIANA,  MATER  INFELICIS 
SI  MA,  commemorates  her  sons  C. 
Caesius  Caesonianus  and  M.  Caesius 
Albanus ;  and  the  K.  is  regularly 
used  to  abbreviate  the  name.  If,  then, 
the  Romans  write  Kaeso  and  Caeso, 
and  derive  both  from  caedere,  is 
not  the  presumption  strong  that 
the  initial  consonant  in  all  three 
was  alike,  and  had  the  sound  heard 
in  cad-ere  and  Kaeso  ? 

If  the  evidence  furnished  by 
Greek  points  clearly  to  a  hard 
sound  of  c  and  g,  that  supplied  by 
certain  words  in  the  barbarous  lan- 
guages of  Europe  is  not  inferior  to 
it ;  and  the  inference  suggested  by 
Ulfilas's  karkara  for  career  in  the 
far  east  of  Europe  is  borne  ont  by 
the  orthography  of  the  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin  by  the  Celts 
of  the  far  west.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  deductions  as  to  the 
Latin  u,  drawn  by  Mr.  Rhys  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Welsh,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancient  Celtic  lan- 
guage, fractae  illae  quidem  jam 
dudum,  sed  longissime  quondam  per 
Europam  patentis,  seems  not  to  have 
received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  evidence  offered  by  its  best- 
preserved  dialect,  the  Irish,5  espe- 
cially, may  serve  both  to  complete 
our  sketch  of  the  case  for  the  an- 


*  *  The  Irish  language/  says  Zeuss,  speaking  of  the  relative  value  of  the  materials 
for  his  Grammatica  Celtics  '  last  and  remotest  of  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and 
Asia  of  a  common  stock,  as  Thole  is  the  extremity  of  Europe,  .  .  .  claims  for 
itself  the  first  place  and  first  attention,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  greater  richness 
of  its  forms,  but  also  because  of  the  greater  abundance  of  the  monuments  it  has  pre- 
served in  ancient  manuscripts,  which  far  excel,  both  in  number  and  in  (the  value  of) 
their  contents,  the  codices  of  Britain,'  &c. 
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cient  hard  sound  of  the  Latin  c,  and 
help  us  to  understand  how  that 
letter  came  to  be  softened  in  modern 
speech. 

The  very  name  of  the  *  Titan  of 
the  West '  himself  illustrates  how, 
as  the  Greek  or  the  Goth  repro- 
duced ce  or  ci  by  a  k,  so  a  ,& 
sound  in  a  barbarous  toDgue  re- 
appears in  Latin  with  the  character 
c.  '  In  their  own  language  Celtae, 
in  ours  Galli,'  says*Caesar.  Varro 
would  scarcely  have  suspected  that 
his  own  familiar  word  celo, l  to  hide/ 
generally  pronounced  in  England 
as  in  con-ceal,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
name  of  the  restless  clans  beyond 
the  Alps.  Such,  however,  with  the 
sense  of  '  the  men  of  the  coverts,' 
must  be  the  root  seen  in  Celtae, 
Ki\rcu ;  and  found  in  the  British 
Celyddon,  a  wooded  district,  Cale- 
donia ;  in  the  old  Irish  word  ceill, 
to  hide ;  coill  (pi.  coillte),  a  wood; 
and,  possibly,  in  the  forest  of  Greek 
story  near  the  town  of  Calydon  :  6  in 
all  which  the  initial  consonant  repre- 
sents the  sound  of  k.  A  similar  illus- 
tration might  be  obtained,  if  space 
would  allow,  by  an  examination  of  the 
name  of  the  wild  host  whom  Marius 
annihilated  at  Vercellae — the  Cim- 
bri.  We  must,  however,  proceed  to 
take  a  necessary  preliminary  glance 
at  the  Irish  letters  and  their  sounds. 

The  number  of  characters  which 
the  westernmost  Celts  received,  as 
is  usually  believed,  from  Latin-speak- 
ing missionaries,  was  seventeen  or 
eighteen.  This  alphabet  knows 
nothing  of  k  or  q,  representing  the 
guttural  tenuis  by  c,  which  is  under 
all  circumstances  hard.  It  has,  too, 
what  is  wanting  to  the  other  dialects 
of  the  Celtic,  its  proper  written  cha- 
racter— a  modification  of  the  Roman 
letters  as  they  were  written  some 
fourteen  centuries  ago.  The  vowels 
are  sounded  for  the  most  part  as  in 
Italian  ;  but  the  long  a  is  the  sound 


heard  in  war,  and  the  short  o  like 
u  in  nut. 

The   native  grammarians,   how- 
ever, make  a  classification   of  the 
vowels  which  is  unknown  to  more 
polished    languages,  justly   distin- 
guishing between  the  small  or  fine 
e7  and  i  at  one  end   of  the  vocal 
scale,   and  the   a,   o,  and  u  at  the 
other,  and  classing  the  former  as 
Slender,  and  the   latter  as  Broad-. 
So  clearly  is  this  difference  apparent 
in  speech,  that  the  adjacent  con- 
sonants have  in  most  cases  entirely 
distinct  sounds,  according  as  they 
precede  or  follow  a    broad    or  a 
slender  vowel.      The    dentals   are 
real  dentals  in  Irish — pronounced, 
that  is,  by  placing  the  tongue  against 
the  teeth — and  the  d  in  dun  (dhooii), 
a  fort,  is  pronounced  with  a  full 
broad  sound  like  that  of  th  in  thou ; 
but  when  the  same  letter  is  followed 
(or  preceded)  by  a  slender  vowel 
it  receives  a  peculiar  attenuation, 
arid  Dia,  the  Divine  name,  is  sounded 
dyeea.  So  tor,  a  tower,  sounds  thore; 
but  tvnn,  sick,  is  tyinn,  the  t  some- 
what resembling  that  in  tune ;  Ion, 
a  blackbird,  is  sounded  with  the  I 
heard  in  lord ;  but  in  linn,  les,  where 
the  I  precedes  a  slender  vowel,  it 
has  a  liquid  sound  like  the  second 
I  in  William  and  million.     The  same 
distinction  is  observed  in  n,  and  is 
traceable,  though  it  is  less  marked 
to   an    ear    unused  to  the   Celtic 
speech,  in  c  andp  ;  c  (e.g.)  having 
the  sounds  heard  in  cow  and  in  kin. 
In  the  sibilant  the  contrast  between 
the  two  sounds  of  the  same  letter 
is  very  singular.     8  before  or  after 
a,  o,  u,  sounds  as  in  so :  before  or 
after  an  e  or  i  its  force  is  repre- 
sented by  sh  in  shin.      Thus  the 
final  letter  of  alas  (green)  is  sound- 
ed as  in   English ;  but   glaise,  the 
genitive  of  the  same  word,  is  glasha, 
and  the  word  les  given  above  sounds 
lyesh. 


•  Calydon — a  mere  conjecture,  which  the  writer  is  prepared  to  see  rejected  for  some 
surer  etymology. 
'  Of  course  the  Italian  e  and  ». 
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This  modification  of  the  sound 
of  the  Celtic  consonants,  accord- 
ing to  their  juxtaposition  with  a 
slender  e  or  i  on  the  one  hand,  or 
a  broad  a,  o,  or  u  on  the  other,  is 
surely  of  itself  worth  noticing  in 
an  enquiry  into  the  ancient  sound 
of  the  Latin  c  :  for  such  an  enqniry 
must'  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  sound  assigned  to  that 
letter  preceding  e  or  i  by  the  modern 
nations  of  Europe,  both  in  their 
respective  vernacular  languages  and 
in  their  pronunciation  of  Latin,  is 
different  from  that  which  it  gets  in 
other  positions:  is  soft  in  ceiling, 
cehii,  civita,  and  hard  in  corn,  corps, 
cosa.  A  well-known  law  of  vocal 
concord,  Gaol  le  Gaol,  agus  Leatan  le 
Leatan*  shows  still  more  clearly  the 
marked  distinction  in  the  Irish  Celtic 
between  the  e  and  i  and  the  broad 
vowels.  This  rule,  which  is  not  a 
mere  theoretical  refinement,  but  a 
natural  result  of  the  effort  at  pho- 
netic harmony,  and  finding  its  appli- 
cation in  every  Irish  word  spoken, 
insists  that  where  a  consonant  (or 
combination  of  consonants)  comes 
between  two  vowels,  the  vowel  pre- 
ceding must  be  of  the  same  order 
with  that  following,  both  slender  or 
both  broad.  So  that  a  consonant 
preceded  by  (e.g.)  e  can  only  be  fol- 
lowed by  e  or  i,  not  a,  or  o,  or  u. 
The  inflection  of  the  word  glas  just 
given  is  an  example ;  the  genitive 
could  only  have  been  glosa,  or 
glaise,  not  glase  or  glaisa. 

After  this  necessary  exordium  as 
to  the  characters  and  their  sounds, 
How  do  the  Irish  Celts  represent 
the  Latin  c  in  writing  those  words, 
generally  drawn  from  the  language 
of  the  Church,  which  they  first  heard 
from  St.  Patrick,  or  St.  Palladius, 
or  some  earlier  missionary  ? 

They  seem  in  every  case  in  the 
older  language  to  have  used  their 
own  hard  c  to  express  the  sound  of 
this  letter.  The  very  name  of  their 
country's  apostle,  the  c  in  which  is 


softened  in  all  the  Continental  lan- 
guages, is  Patruic  (now  Padruig), 
the  almost  silent  broad  u  following 
the  tr  being  inserted,  in  obedience 
to  the  rule  already  stated,  as  the 
euphonic  complement  of  the  broad 
a  preceding.  But  granting  the  pos- 
sibility that  Patruic,  German,  are 
mere  partial  transliterations  of  Pa- 
tricius,  Germanus,  what  shall  we 
say  of  forms  like  cill,  a  cell,  a  church, 
from  cella;  sacard,  a  priest,  from 
sacerdos ;  aingel  (g  in  get)  for  an- 
gelus ;  cimbu  (kim-)  for  cymba  ? 

They  who  came  to  Erin  with  the 
Shorn-crown,  'from  off  the  storm- 
tossed  sea,'  must  have  said  hella, 
or  something  very  like  it,  or  the 
traveller  would  not  now  find  the 
Kil  pa  tricks,  Kil-brides,  and  Kil- 
colmans  meeting  him  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  country.  And  sakerdos 
can  be  the  only  original  of  sacard, 
sacaird,  sagairt — the  word  which 
writers  of  Irish  novels  consider  they 
reproduce  to  the  stranger  in  the 
village  '  soggarth.'  So  that  our 
argument  here  again  takes  a  form 
it  has  assumed  more  than  once  in 
this  investigation : 

The  Latin-speaking  mission- 
aries, seeking  in  their  alphabet 
the  representative  of  the  Irish 
guttural  tenuis — the  k  sound 
heard  (e.g.)  in  cenel,  a  race — in- 
structed their  pupils  to  write  it 
in  all  cases  by  c :  the  inference 
therefore  is  that  the  Latin  c  was 
hard. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish, 
wis! jing  to  express  the  sound  of 
the  c  in  cella  and  sacerdos,  repre- 
sent it  by  their  hard  c :  therefor© 
the  c  in  cella  and  sacerdos  was 
hard. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  sug- 
gested that  the  Irish  monk,  learning* 
a  little  Latin  at  the  same  time  that 
he  learned  the  alphabet  of  Borne, 
wrote  cill  because  he  saw  the  word 
written  cella  in  Latin,  how  comes 
it  that  cill  is  hard  in  the  Irish  of 


1  Slender  with  Slender,  and  Broad  with  Broad. 
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to-day?  The  latter  language  has 
many  ways  of  writing  an  as  sibi- 
lated, j,  or  tsh  sound,  of  which  the 
commonest  is  a  combination  of  s 
with  a  slender  vowel;  for  as  we 
have  already  seen  that  8  followed 
by  an  e  or  an  i  has  the  sound  of  sh 
in  she,  we  find  sounds  analogous  to 
this  last  generally  represented  by 
se-  or  si-.  Thus  the  later  corrupt 
Irish  correctly  expresses  the  sound 
of  '  shop '  according  to  its  own  or- 
thographical system  by  seapa,  'jer- 
kin* by  seircin  (sherkeen),  'chapel' 
by  seipal  (shepal);  and  the  Four 
Masters  hand  down  the  name  of 
Sir  George  Bingham  as  *S?p  •Seorr  a 
-23ii)55<\rr,  and  that  of  a  Captain 
Zouch  as  G*\pc|i;  <S|u|qr?  (shoot- 
shi).  From  what  has  been  said  of 
the  sounds  of  d  and  t  before  e  and  i 
in  Irish;*«fis  evident  that  either  com- 
bination would  have  a  force  not  far 
from  that  of  the  se-,  si- ;  and  as  the 
Italian  countrymen  corrupted  Di- 
ana into  Jana,  we  find  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  writing  Prionnsa  Tear- 
lack  (tyarlach)  for  Prince  Charles, 
and  Jeremy  adopted,  from  its  ap- 
proximation in  sound,  as  the  equi- 
valent in  English  of  the  old  Irish 
pre-Christian  name  Diarmaid.  The 
fact,  then,  that  the  Latin  ce  in 
words  like  cella  is  reproduced  in 
Irish  by  ce  or  ci  hard,  and  not  by 
se,  si,  te,  de,  is  further  testimony  to 
the  ancient  hard  sound  of  c. 

Considering,  therefore,  all  the 
:  evidence,  looking  to  the  history  of 
the  c  and  g,  the  inferences  sug- 
gested by  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  Latin  conjugations,  de- 
clensions, derivative  words,  and 
contractions,  and  to  the  external 
evidence  from  Greek  and  the  bar- 
barous languages  of  Europe,  it 
seems  hard  to  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Roman  of  Cicero's 
day  must  have  called  him  Kikero, 
as  the  Greek  called  him  Kikeron ; 
must  have  pronounced  gSnus  with 


the  hard  sound  heard  in  the  Greek 
yivoQ,  the  English  kind,  or  the  Celtio 
cenel,  cineal. 

The  evidence  is  equally  clear  that 
the  transition  from  the  harsh  c  to  the 
tsh  or  assibilated  sound  began  at  a 
very  early  period,  though  the  steps 
of  the  process  are  not  plain.  We 
will  briefly  glance  at  some  con- 
siderations which  may  help  to 
account  for  the  change,  for  the 
difference,  already  referred  to,  so 
generally  observed  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  modern  nations  of  the  c 
and  g  in  such  words  as  cord,  garden, 
cosa,  as  compared  with  that  in  cen- 
tury, gire,  citta. 

This  diversity  issues  from  that 
fundamental  difference  in  the  vocal 
order  between  the  slender  e,  i,  and 
the  broad  a,  o,  u,  which  we  have 
seen  most  plainly  illustrated  in  the 
Irish. 

There  appears  to  be  a  tendency 
in  most  languages  to  modify  the 
sound  of  the  hard  tenues,  c  (&),  or 
t,  as  well  as  the  mediae  g,  d,  at  the 
beginning  and  in  the  middle  of 
words,  especially  when  followed  by 
e  or  i.  That  such  a  tendency  had 
developed  itself  in  the  Latin  of 
Cicero's  time  we  know  from  his 
own  complaint  that  the  prevalent 
usage  had  obliged  him,  contrary  to 
his  judgment,  to  turn  pulcer  into 
pulcher  and  Getegus  into  Gethegu8\ 
and  it  is  observed  alike  in  the  Ro- 
mance languages  and  in  quite  dis- 
tinct members  of  the  Indo-European 
family.  Thus  the  Italian  softens  an 
initial  mute  in  words  like  died  from 
decern,  as  from  terminus  the  Irish 
has  both  termon*  and  tearmuinn 
( tyarmin) .  From  k uriake  the  Saxons 
formed,  circ,  the  parent  of  both  kirk 
and  church;  and  borrowing  a  word 
signifying  '  blood-red  '  which  the 
Celts,  its  original  owners,  write  cear, 
and  pronounce  kyar,  we  describe  the 
red-bellied  fish  as  char. 

We  may  draw  yet  more  apposite 


9  The  sound  is  preserved  in  the  pronunciation  of  some  names  of  places :  in  written 
Irish  termon  is  obsolete. 
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examples  from  the  Celtic.  The  Irish 
has  both  cill  (kill)  and  ceall  (kyall); 
tempul  (from  templum)  and  the 
later  teampul  (ty-)  ;  ceir  (almost  like 
hare)  and  cear  (kyar,  wax)  ;  aingel 
and  aingeal ;  cainchel  from  cancelli, 
a  chancel,  just  as  the  Romans  formed 
pulcher  from  pulcer. 

•The  Continental  language  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar  has 
changed  the  sound  of  c  even  before  a 
broad  vowel,  turning  cabalhis  into 
cheval,  and  forming  chose,  chez,  from 
causa,  casa ;  as  the  English  has  both 
Chester  and  caster  representing  in 
names  of  places  the  Roman  castra. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  modifications  of  an  initial 
tenuis  is  that  heard  in  some  of  the 
Greek  islands,  where,  it  seems,  the 
k  before  e,  «,  v  is  sounded  as  in  the 
Italian  ci,  ce.10 

Looking,  then,  to  the  general  ten- 
dency to  soften  a  hard  initial  mute, 
to  English  words  like  Chad  from 
Geadda,  and  such  Irish  parallel  forms 
as  cill  and  ceall  from  cella,  ceir  and 
cear  from  cera,  it  seems  probable 
that  at  an  early  period  the  Romans, 
pronouncing  cerno,  genus,  said  some- 
thing like  Jcyerno,  gyenus  (g  hard)  ; 
just  as  the  strolling  corps  drama- 
tique  often  gives  its  patrons  kind  as 
kyind,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Borderers  makes  Dyavy  of  Davy. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  k  is 
a  mere  compression  of  the  breath, 
confined  within  the  mouth  by  the 
contact  of  the  raised  tongue  with 
the  back  of  the  palate,  and  in 
sounding  a  word  beginning  with  k 
or  c  bard  this  compressed  breath 
may  be  released  in  various  ways; 
with  the  tongue  brought  close  to 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  in  which 
case  a  ky-  sound  is  produced,  or  by 
its  emission  with  a  sibilation,  making 
ksh,  or,  by  a  slight  change  in  the 
position  of  the  tongue,  tsh ;  and  all 
these  again  are  closely  allied  to  an 
aspirated  hard  c  before  e  and  i ;  as 
we  find  in  Irish  the  aspirated  c  in 


cainchel  ('  chansel/  '  cantshello '), 
and  the  attenuated  c  in  ceall  (kyall). 
This  aspiration,  then,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  practised  in 
Cicero's  time,  in  words  like  chen- 
turio  and  pulclier,  supplies  to  us  the 
first  step  in  the  transformation  of 
Kikero  into  Tshitsliero.  We  may  ima- 
gine such  a  series  as,  first,  Chiclu,  > 
(ch  hard) ;  then  Kyikwa ;  then  some 
such  sound  as  KshUcero ;  lastly, 
Tsliitshero,  the  present  Italian  pro- 
nunciation. 

A  feature  of  Latin  orthography 
may  have  helped  the  change.  The^ 
was  great  confusion  between  fri7,»- 
nitius,  tribunicius,  solarium,  sola- 
tium, wuntius,  nuncius,  conditio  and 
conditio.  Now,  if  on  the  one  hand 
condiUio  would  as  naturally  slide 
into  conditsho,  as  ratio,  ration-, 
radin-s  have  passed  into  the  Italian 
ragione,  raggio\  on  the  other,  the 
series  condikyo,  condiksho,  condiUli*, 
seems  equally  intelligible. 

But,  whether  this  particular  pro- 
cess explains  the  genesis  of  the 
softened  c  or  not,  we  know  that  it 
now  is  heard  in  every  modern  Eu- 
ropean language ;  and  the  practical 
question  arises,  How  in  this  and 
other  particulars  shall  we  pro- 
nounce Latin  ? 

The  writer  will  leave  the  answer 
to  Messrs.  Munro,  Max  Miiller,  and 
their  fellow  savants,  contenting'  him- 
self with  indicating  what  is  to  bo 
said  for  the  Italian  usage.  And  in 
this  part  of  the  subject  he  has  the 
more  need  to  be  brief  since  it  has 
been  already  handled  at  length  with 
equal  ability  and  moderation.11 

We  have  seen  that  the  Italian 
sounds  of  the  old  Latin  vowels  are 
most  probably  the  correct  ones,  and 
that  the  pronunciation  of  the  diph- 
thongs is  best  preserved  in  the  same 
language.  Turning  to  the  conso- 
nants, there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Italians  assign  the  ancient  sound 
to  the  consonantal  t,  which  cannot 
have  been  sounded  like  j  in  John. 


10  Mr.  Bikelaa  in  the  Academy. 


11  By  Mr.  Clarke  in  the  Month. 
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Their  sound  of  u  consonantal — that 
given  by  us  to  v  in  valley — may 
not  be  the  older  one,  but  scholars  are 
not  yet  agreed  on  this  point.  They 
have  probably  preserved  the  sound 
of  the  ancient 'h in  certain  positions; 
for  if  the  last  letter  but  one  in  traho 
had  not  a  sound  approaching  that  of 
&,  how  conies  it  that  veho,  tralio^  are 
treated  as  k  roots,  and  made  vexi 
(vek~si),  traxi  (trak-si),  in  the  per- 
fect? 

The  present  usage  of  Italy  does 
not  indeed  sound  Cicero  Kikero,  in 
the  ancient  style,  but  Tshitshero. 
Every  modern  European  tongue, 
however,  the  Albanian  in  Kyikyere, 
as  the  Irish  in  kyall,  ceall,  .modifies 
thy  same  consonant  before  the  slender 
e  and  i ;  this  modification  rests,  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  on  a 
deeply-seated  vocal  law ;  and,  seeing 
evidence  in  forms  like  chenturio 
that  the  process  had  begun  in 
Cicero's  time,  we  must  suspect  that, 
were  Latin  now  a  living  tongue, 
it  would  necessarily  have  developed 
the  same  peculiarity. 

Then  the  Italian  style,  not  to 
mention  the  claim  of  the  language 
on  our  attention  as  the  local  suc- 
cessor of  Latin,  is  a  consistent  sys- 
tem; is  the  most  euphonious  of 
modern  methods;  is  familiar  to 
European  ears,  and  known  out  of 
Europe.  Considering  this,  and  that 
any  new  eclectic  system  we  can 
adopt  can  confessedly  reproduce  the 
ancient  sounds  in  some  cases  only, 
it  seems  that — 

(i)  To  disregard  the  tendencies 
of  the  Latin  utterance  and  the  ge- 
nius of  modern  speech  universally 


exhibited  throagh  so  many  con- 
turies,  in  resuscitating  dead  forms 
like  Kikero  to  a  species  of  galvanic 
life,  would  be  an  anachronism  which 
could  only  render  the  reformed 
Latin  pronunciation  of  Englishmen 
as  effectually  isolated  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  as  is  the  present : 
and 

(2)  That,  of  modern  systems,  the 
Italian  has  the  most  weighty  claims 
on  our  adoption. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  worth  con- 
sidering whether  something  might 
not  be  gained,  even  as  a  philologi- 
cal lesson,  by  causing  the  recitation, 
at  certain  times,  in  schools  and 
colleges  of  certain  passages  from 
the  Augustan  poets  with  the  archaic 
hard  sound12 — the  soft  pronuncia- 
tion being  employed  on  all  other 
occasions. 

But  whether  we  do  this  or  not, 
we  may  remember  that  the  softened 
c  and  g,  if  not  the  style  of  the 
Golden  Age,  one  short  and  ill-de- 
fined period,  is  the  pronunciation 
of  '  cosmopolitan  Latin.'  Every 
poem  recited,  every  titulus  of  a  pic- 
ture written,  in  the  Renaissance, 
represents  to  us  softened  conso- 
nantal sounds.  And  though  we 
know  that,  like  every  other  people, 
we  have  dropped  the  hard  c's  of  Lu- 
cretius and  Virgil,  we  may  console 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we 
are  using  the  pronunciation  of  most 
patristic  Latin,  the  speech  in  which 
the  Schoolmen  disputed,  in  which 
Erasmus  spoke,  and  in  which  were 
recited  the  poems  of  Yida  and 
Bembo,  of  Bapin  and  Santeuil. 

D.  F. 


"  One  incidental  result  of  which  would  be  the  recognition  of  Virgil's  beautiful 
alliterations  in  many  instances  where  they  are  lost  upon  modern  readers.  The  g**  and 
c's  in  passages  like  the  following  were  evidently  all  pronounced  alike : 

At  reyinayravi  iamdudura  saucia  cura  Fblnus  alit  venis,  et  caeco  carpitur  igni,  &c. 
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HANANDA,    THE    MIRACLE    WORKER. 


THE  holy  Buddha,  Sakhya  Muni, 
on  despatching  his  apostles  to 
proclaim  his  religion  throughout 
the  peninsula  of  India,  failed  not 
to  provide  them  with  salutary  pre- 
cepts for  their  guidance.  He  ex- 
horted them  to  meekness,  to  com- 
passion, to  abstemiousness,  to  zeal 
in  the  promulgation  of  his  doctrine ; 
and  added  an  injunction  never 
before  or  since  prescribed  by  the 
founder  of  any  religion;  namely, 
on  no  account  to  perform  any 
miracle.1 

It  is  further  related,  that  whereas 
the  apostles  experienced  consider- 
able difficulty  in  complying  with 
the  other  instructions  of  their  mas- 
ter, and  sometimes  actually  failed 
therein,  this  prohibition  to  work 
miracles  was  never  once  trans- 
gressed by  any  of  them  ;  save  only 
the  pious  Hananda,  the  history  of 
whose  first  year's  apostolate  is  re- 
corded as  follows : 

Hananda  repaired  to  the  kingdom 
of  Magadba,  and  instructed  the 
inhabitants  diligently  in  the  law 
of  Buddha.  His  doctrine  being 
acceptable,  and  his  speech  per- 
suasive, the  people  hearkened  to 
him  willingly,  and  began  to  for- 
sake the  Brahmins,  whom  they  had 
previously  revered  as  spiritual 
guides.  Perceiving  this,  Hananda 
became  elated  in  spirit,  and  one 
day  ho  exclaimed : 

*  How  blessed  is  the  apostle  who 
propagates  truth  by  the  efficacy  of 
reason  and  virtuous  example,  com- 
bined with  eloquence,  rather  than 
error  by  imposture  and  devilmon- 
gering,  like  those  miserable  Brah- 
mins ! ' 

As  he  uttered  this  vainglorious 
speech,  the  mountain  of  his  merits 
was  diminished  by  sixteen  Yojanas  ; 
and  virtue  and  efficacy  departed 
from    him ;    insomuch  that   when 


he  next  addressed  the  multitude, 
they  first  mocked,  then  hooted,  and 
finally  pelted  him. 

When  matters  had  reached  this 
pass,  Hananda  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
discerned  a  number  of  Brahmins 
of  the  lower  sort,  busy  about  a  boy 
who  lay  in  a  fit  upon  the  ground. 
They  had  long  been  applying  ex- 
orcisms and  other  approved  me- 
thods with  scant  success,  wher 
the  most  sagacious  among  them 
suggested : 

4  Let  us  render  the  body  of  this 
patient  an  uncomfortable  residence 
for  the  demon ;  peradventure  be 
will  then  cease  to  abide  therein.' 

They  were  accordingly  engaged 
in  branding  the  sufferer  with  hot 
irons,  filling  his  nostrils  with 
smoke,  and  otherwise  to  the  best  cf 
their  ability  disquieting  the  intru- 
sive devil.  Hananda' s  first  thought 
was,  'The  lad  is  in  a  fit;'  the 
second,  *  It  were  a  pious  deed  to 
deliver  him  from  his  tormen- 
tors ;'  the  third,  'By  good  manage- 
ment, this  may  extricate  rue  from 
my  present  uncomfortable  predica- 
ment, and  redound  to  the  glory 
of  the  most  holy  Buddha.'  Yield- 
ing to  this  temptation,  he  strode 
forward,  chased  away  the  Brah- 
mins with  an  air  of  authority, 
and  uplifting  his  countenance  t<> 
heaven,  recited  the  appellations  < : 
seven  devils.  No  effect  ensuing, 
he  repeated  seven  more,  and  so 
continued  until,  the  fit  havim* 
passed  off  in  the  course  of  nature, 
the  patient's  paroxysms  ceased :  b- 
opened  his  eyes,  and  Hananda  n- 
stored  him  to  his  relatives.  Bn* 
the  people  cried  loudly,  *  A  miracle  * 
a  miracle  ! '  and  when  Hananda  re- 
sumed his  instructions,  they  gave 
heed  to  him,  and  numbers  embrace i 
the  religion  of  Buddha.  Whotv- 
upon  Hananda  exulted,  and  applaud- 


1  Fraur's  Magazine,  vol.  i.    New  Series,  p.  451. 
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ed  himself  for  bis  dexterity  and 
presence  of  mind,  and  said  to  him- 
self, '  Surely  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means.'  As  he  propounded  this 
heresy,  the  eminence  of  his  merits 
was  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
mole-hill,  and  he  ceased  to  be  of 
account  in  the  eyes  of  any  of  the 
saints,  save  only  of  Buddha,  whose 
compassion  is  inexhaustible. 

The  fame  of  his  achievement, 
nevertheless,  was  bruited  about  the 
whole  country,  and  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  the  king ;  who  sent  for 
him,  and  enquired  if  he  had  actually 
expelled  the  demon. 

Hananda  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

'  I  am  indeed  gratified,'  returned 
the  king,  '  as  thou  now  wilt  without 
doubt  proceed  to  heal  my  son,  who 
has  lain  in  a  trance  for  twenty-nine 
days.' 

'  Alas !  dread  sovereign,'  modest- 
ly returned  Hananda,  *  how  should 
the  merits  which  barely  suffice  to 
effect  the  cure  of  a  miserable  Pariah 
avail  to  restore  the  offspring  of  an 
Elephant  among  Kings  ?  ' 

'  By  what  process  are  these  me- 
rits acquired  ?'  demanded  the  mon- 
arch. 

'By  the  exercise  of  penance,' 
responded  Hananda,  'in  virtue  of 
which  the  austere  devotee  quells 
the  winds,  allays  the  waters,  ex- 
postulates convincingly  with  tigers, 
carries  the  moon  in  his  sleeve,  and 
otherwise  performs  all  acts  and 
deeds  appropriate  to  the  character 
of  a  peripatetic  thaumaturgist.' 

'This  being  so,'  answered  the 
king,  '  thy  inability  to  heal  my  son 
manifestly  arises  from  defect  of 
merit,  and  defect  of  merit  from  de- 
fect of  penance.  I  will  therefore 
consign  thee  to  the  charge  of  my 
Brahmins,  that  they  may  aid  thee 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  that  which 
is  lacking.* 

Hananda  vainly  strove  to  explain 
that  the  austerities  to  which  he  had 
referred  were  entirely  of  a  spiri- 
tual and  contemplative   character. 
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The  Brahmins,  enchanted  to  get  a 
heretic  into  their  clutches,  imme- 
diately seized  upon  him,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  one  of  their  temples. 
They  stripped  him,  and  perceived 
with  astonishment  that  not  one  sin* 
gle  weal  or  scar  was  visible  anywhere 
on  his  person.  '  Horror ! '  they  ex- 
claimed ;  '  here  is  a  man  who  ex- 
pects to  go  to  heaven  in  a  whole 
skin !'  To  obviate  this  breach  of 
etiquette,  they  laid  him  upon  his 
face,  and  flagellated  him  until  the 
obnoxious  soundness  of  cuticle  was 
entirely  removed.  They  then  de- 
parted, promising  to  return  next 
day,  and  operate  in  a  corresponding 
manner  upon  the  anterior  part  of 
his  person  ;  after  which,  they  jeer- 
ingly  assured  him,  his  merits  would 
be  in  no  respect  less  than  those  of 
the  saintly  Bhagiratha,  or  of  the 
regal  Viswamitra  himself. 

Ananda  lay  half  dead  upon  the 
floor  of  the  temple,  when  the  sanc- 
tuary was  illuminated  by  the  appa- 
rition of  a  resplendent  Glendoveer, 
who  thus  addressed  him:  'Well, 
backsliding  disciple,  art  thou  yet 
convinced  of  thy  folly? ' 

Hananda  neither  relished  the  im- 
putation on  his  orthodoxy,  nor  on 
his  wisdom.  He  replied,  notwith- 
standing, with  all  meekness : 

'  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  re- 
pine at  any  variety  of  martyrdom 
that  tends  to  the  propagation  of  my 
master's  faith.' 

'  Wilt  thou  then  first  be  healed, 
and,  moreover,  become  the  instru- 
ment of  converting  the  entire  realm 
of  Magadha  ?' 

'  How  shall  this  be  accomplished  ?' 
demanded  Hananda. 

'  By  perseverance  in  the  path  of 
deceit  and  disobedience,'  returned 
the  Glendoveer. 

Hananda  winced,  but  maintained 
silence,  in  the  expectation  of  more 
explicit  directions. 

'  Know,'  pursued  the  spirit,  '  that 
the  king's  son  will  revive  from  his 
trance  at  the  expiration  of  tho 
thirtieth  day,  which  takes  place  at 
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noon  to-morrow.  Thou  hast  but  to 
proceed  at  the  fitting  period  to  the 
couch  whereon  he  is  deposited,  and, 
placing  thy  hand  upon  his  heart, 
to  command  him  to  arise  forthwith. 
His  recovery  will  be  ascribed  to  thy 
supernatural  powers,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  Buddha's  religion  will 
result.  Before  this,  it  will  be  need- 
ful that  I  should  perform  an  actual 
cure  upon  thy  back,  which  is  within 
the  compass  of  my  capacity.  I  only 
request  thee  to  take  notice,  that 
thou  wilt  on  this  occasion  be  trans- 
gressing the  precepts  of  thy  master 
with  thine  eyes  open.  It  is  also 
meet  to  apprise  thee,  that  thy  tem- 
porary extrication  from  thy  present 
difficulties  will  only  involve  thee  in 
others  still  more  formidable.' 

*  An  incorporeal  Glendoveer  is  no 
judge  of  the  feelings  of  a  flayed 
apostle/  thought  Hananda.  '  Heal 
me,'  he  replied,  '  if  thou  canst,  and 
reserve  thy  admonitions  for  a  more 
convenient  opportunity.' 

'  So  be  it,'  returned  the  Glen- 
doveer, and  as  he  extended  his  hand 
over  Hananda,  the  latter's  back  was 
clothed  anew  with  skin,  and  his 
previous  smart  simultaneously  al- 
layed. The  Glendoveer  vanished 
at  the  same  moment,  saying,  '  When 
thou  hast  need  of  me,  pronounce 
but  the  incantation  2  Onooh  Imdap 
Inam  Mua,  and  I  will  immediately 
be  by  thy  side.' 

The  anger  and  amazement  of  the 
Brahmins  may  be  conceived,  when  on 
returning  equipped  with  fresh  imple- 
ments of  flagellation,  they  discover- 
ed the  salubrious  condition  of  their 
victim.  Their  scourges  would  proba- 
bly have  undergone  conversion  into 
halters,  had  they  not  been  accom- 
panied by  a  royal  officer,  who  took 
the  really  triumphant  martyr  under 
his  protection,  and  carried  him  off 
to  the  palace.  He  was  speedily  con- 
ducted to  the  young  prince's  couch, 
whither  a  vast  crowd  attended  him. 
The  hour  of  noon  not  having  yet 


arrived,  Hananda  discreetly  pro- 
tracted the  time  by  a  seasonable 
discourse  on  the  impossibility  of 
miracles,  those  only  excepted  which 
should  be  wrought  by  the  profes- 
sors of  the  faith  of  Buddha.  He 
then  descended  from  his  pulpit,  and 
precisely  as  the  sun  attained  the 
zenith  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  young  prince,  who  instantly 
revived,  and  completed  a  sentence 
touching  the  game  of  dice  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  his  cata- 
lepsy. 

The  people  shouted,  the  courtiers 
went  into  ecstasies,  the  countenances 
of  the  Brahmins  assumed  an  exceed- 
ingly sheepish  expression.  Even  the 
king  seemed  impressed,  and  craved 
to  be  more  particularly  instructed 
in  the  law  of  Buddha.  In  comply- 
ing with  this  request,  TT^nanrfa 
who  had  made  marvellous  progress 
in  worldly  wisdom  during  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  deemed  it  need- 
less to  dilate  on  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  his  master,  the  misery  of 
existence,  the  need  of  redemption, 
the  path  to  felicity,  the  prohibition 
to  shed  blood.  He  simply  stated, 
that  the  priests  of  Buddha  were 
bound  to  perpetual  poverty,  and 
that  under  the  new  dispensation 
all  ecclesiastical  property  would  ac- 
crue to  the  temporal  authorities. 

'  By  the  holy  cow ! '  exclaimed 
the  monarch,  'this  is  something 
like  a  religion ! ' 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
the  royal  lips,  ere  the  courtiers  pro- 
fessed themselves  converts.  The  mul- 
titude followed  their  example.  The 
Brahminical  church  was  promptlv 
disestablished  and  disendowed ;  and 
more  injustice  was  committed  in 
the  name  of  the  new  and  purified 
religion  in  one  day,  than  the  old 
corrupt  one  had  occasioned  in  a 
hundred  years. 

Hananda  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  able  to  forgive  his  adversa- 
ries, and  of  valuing  himself  accord- 


*  The  mystic  formula  of  the  Buddhists,  read  backwards. 
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ingly ;  and,  to  complete  his  felicity, 
he  was  received  into  the  palace,  and 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
king's  son,  which  he  strove  to  con- 
duct agreeahly  to  the  precepts  of 
Buddha.  This  was  a  task  of  some 
delicacy,  as  it  involved  interference 
with  the  princely  youth's  favourite 
amusement,  which  had  previously 
consisted  in  torturing  small  rep- 
tiles. 

After  a  short  interval,  Hananda 
was  again  summoned  to  the  mo- 
narch's presence.  He  found  his 
majesty  in  the  company  of  two 
most  ferocious  ruffians,  one  of  whom 
bore  a  huge  axe,  and  the  other  an 
enormous  pair  of  pincers. 

'My  chief  executioner  and  my 
chief  tormentor,'  said  the  king. 

Hananda  expressed  his  guinea- 
tion  at  becoming  acquainted  with 
such  exalted  functionaries. 

'Thou  must  know,  most  holy 
man,'  resumed  the  king,  'that  need 
has  again  arisen  for  the  exercise  of 
fortitude  and  self-denial  on  thy 
part.  A  powerful  enemy  has  in- 
vaded my  dominions,  and  has  im- 
piously presumed  to  discomfit  my 
troops.  Well  might  I  feel  dismayed, 
were  it  not  for  the  consolations  of 
religion ;  but  my  trust  is  in  thee, 
O  my  spiritual  father !  It  is  urgent 
that  thou  shouldst  acoamulate  the 
largest  amount  of  merit  with  the 
least  delay  possible.  I  am  unable 
to  invoke  the  ministrations  of  thy 
old  friends  the  Brahmins  to  this 
end,  they  being,  as  thou  knowest, 
in  disgrace,  but  I  have  summoned 
these  trusty  and  experienced  coun- 
sellors in  their  room.  I  find  them 
not  wholly  in  accord.  My  chief 
tormentor,  being  a  man  of  mild 
temper  and  humane  disposition, 
considers  that  it  might  at  first  suf- 
fice to  employ  gentle  measures — 
euch,  for  example,  as  suspending  thee 
head  downwards  in  the  smoke  of  a 
wood  fire,  and  filling  thy  nostrils 
■with  red  pepper.  My  chief  execu- 
tioner, taking,  perad venture,  a  too 
professional  view   of  the    subject, 


deems  it  best  to  resort  at  once  to 
crucifixion  or  impalement.  I  would 
gladly  know  thy  thoughts  on  the 
matter.' 

Hananda  expressed,  as  well  as  his 
terror  would  suffer  him,  his  entire 
disapproval  of  both  the  courses 
recommended  by  the  royal  advisers. 

'Well,'  said  the  king,  with  an 
air  of  resignation,  'if  we  cannot 
agree  upon  either,  it  follows  that 
we  must  try  both.  We  will  meet 
for  that  purpose  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, at  the  second  hour.  Go  in 
peace.' 

Hananda  went,  .but  not  in  peace. 
His  alarm  would  have  well-nigh 
deprived  him  of  his  faculties,  if  he 
had  not  remembered  the  promise 
made  him  by  his  former  deliverer. 
On  reaching  a  secluded  spot,  he 
pronounced  the  mystic  formula,  and 
immediately  became  aware  of  the 
presence,  not  of  a  radiant  Glen- 
do  veer,  but  of  a  holy  man,  whose 
head  was  strewn  with  ashes,  and 
his  body  anointed  with  cow-dung. 

'Thy  occasion,'  said  the  fakir, 
'  brooks  no  delay.  Thou  must  im- 
mediately accompany  me  and  assume 
the  garb  of  a  Jogi.' 

Hananda  rebelled  excessively  in 
his  heart,  for  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  mild  and  sage  Buddha  a  be- 
fitting contempt  for  these  grotesque 
and  cadaverous  fanatics.  The  emer- 
gency, however,  left  him  no  re- 
source, and  he  followed  his  guide 
to  a  charnel-house,  which  the  latter 
had  selected  as  his  domicile.  There, 
with  many  lamentations  over  the 
smoothness  of  his  hair  and  the 
brevity  of  his  nails,  the  Jogi  be- 
sprinkled and  besmeared  Hananda 
agreeably  to  his  own  pattern,  and 
scored  him  with  chalk  and  ochre 
until  the  peaceful  apostle  of  the 
crentlest  of  creeds  resembled  a 
Bengal  tiger.  He  then  hung  a 
chaplet  of  infants'  skulls  about  his 
neck,  placed  the  skull  of  a  male- 
factor in  one  of  his  hands  and  the 
thigh-bone  of  a  necromancer  in  the 
other;  and  at  nightfall  conducted 
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him  into  the  adjacent  cemetery; 
-where,  seating  him  on  the  ashes  of 
a  recent  funeral  pile,  he  bade  him 
drum  upon  the  skull  with  the  thigh- 
bone, and  repeat  after  himself  the 
incantations  which  he  began  to 
scream  out  towards  the  western 
part  of  the  firmament.  These 
charms  were  apparently  possessed 
of  singular  efficacy,  for  scarcely 
were  they  commenced  ere  a  hideous 
tempest  arose,  the  rain  descended 
in  torrents,  phosphoric  flashes 
darted  across  the  sky,  wolves  and 
hyaBnas  thronged  howling  from 
their  dens,  and  gigantic  goblins, 
arising  from  the  earth,  extended 
theirjfleshless  arms  towards  Hanan- 
da,  and  strove  to  drag  him  from  his 
seat.  Urged  by  frantic  terror,  and 
the  example  and  exhortations  of  his 
companion,  he  battered,  banged,  and 
vociferated  until  on  the  very  verge  of 
exhaustion ;  when,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, the  tempest  ceased,  the 
spectres  disappeared,  and  joyous 
shouts  and  a  burst  of  music  an- 
nounced the  occurrence  of  some- 
thing auspicious  in  the  adjoining 
city. 

*  The  hostile  king  is  dead,'  said 
the  Jogi,  'and  his  army  has  dis- 
persed in  a  panic.  This  will  be 
attributed  to  thy  incantations.  They 
are  coming  in  quest  of  thee  even 
now.  Farewell  until  thou  again 
hast  need  of  me.' 

The  Jogi  disappeared ;  the  tramp 
of  a  procession  became  audible,  and 
soon  torches  glared  feebly  through 
the  damp,  cheerless  dawn.  The 
monarch  descended  from  his  state 
elephant,  and,  prostrating  himself 
before  Hananda,exclaimed,'  Inestim- 
able man !  why  didst  thou  not  dis- 
close that  thou  wert  a  Jogi  ?  Never 
more  shall  I  feel  the  least  appre- 
hension of  any  of  my  enemies,  so 
long  as  thou  continuest  to  abide 
within  the  precincts  of  this  ceme- 
tery.' 

A  family  of  jackals  was  uncere- 
moniously dislodged  from  a  disused 
sepulchre,  which  was  allotted  to 
Hananda  for  his  future  residence. 


The  king  permitted  no  alteration  in 
his  costume,  and  took  care  that  the 
food  doled  out  to  him  should  have 
no  tendency  to  impair  his  sanctity, 
which  speedily  gave  promise  of  at- 
taining a  very  high  pitch.  His  hair 
had  already  become  as  matted  and 
his  nails  as  long  as  the  Jogi  could 
have  desired,  when  he  received  a 
visit  from  another  royal  messenger. 
The  rajah,  so  ran  the  royal  mis- 
sive, had  been  suddenly  and  mys- 
teriously attacked  by  a  dangerous 
malady,  but  confidently  anticipated 
relief  from  Hananda's  merits  and  in- 
cantations. 

Hananda  resumed  his  thigh-bone 
and  his  skull,  and  ruefully  began  to 
thump  the  latter  with  the  former, 
in  dismal  expectation  of  the  things 
that  were  to  come.  But  the  spell 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  potency. 
Nothing  more  unearthly  than  a  bat 
presented  itself,  and  Hananda  was 
beginning  to  think  that  he  might 
as  well  desist,  when  his  reflections 
wore  diverted  by  the  apparition  of 
a  tall  and  grave  personage,  wearing 
a  sad-coloured  rooe,  and  carrying  a 
long  wand,  who  stood  by  his  side 
as  suddenly  as  though  just  risen 
from  the  earth. 

'  The  cauldron  is  ready,'  said  the 
stranger. 

'  What  cauldron  ?'  demanded 
Hananda. 

'  That  wherein  thou  art  about  to 
be  immersed.' 

'  I  immersed  in  a  cauldron  \ 
wherefore  ?' 

'Thy  spells,'  returned  his  in- 
terlocutor, 'having  hitherto  failed 
to  afford  his  majesty  the  slight- 
est relief,  and  his  experience  of 
their  efficacy  on  a  former  oc- 
casion forbidding  him  to  sup- 
pose that  they  can  be  inoperative, 
he  is  naturally  led  to  ascribe  to 
their  pernicious  influence  that  ag- 
gravation of  pain  of  which  he  has 
for  some  time  past  been  unfortu- 
nately sensible.  I  have  confirmed 
him  in  this  conjecture,  esteeming  it 
for  the  interest  of  science  that  his 
Qncrnir  should  fall  upon  an  impudent 
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impostor,  like  thee,  rather  than  on  a 
discreet  and  learned  physician,  like 
myself.  He  has  consequently  di- 
rected the  principal  cauldron  to  be 
kept  boiling  all  night,  intending  to 
immerse  thee  therein  at  daybreak, 
unless  he  should  in  the  meantime 
derive  some  benefit  from  thy  con- 
jurations.' 

'Heavens!'  exclaimed  Hioianda, 

•  whither  shall  I  fly  P' 

'  Nowhere  beyond  this  cemetery,' 
returned  the  physician,  ( inasmuch 
as  it  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
royal  forces.' 

'Wherein,  then,'  demanded  the 
agonised  apostle,  '  doth  the  path  of 
safety  lie  ?' 

'  In  this  phial,'  answered  the  phy- 
sician. '  It  contains  a  subtle  poison. 
Demand  to  be  led  before  the  king. 
Affirm  that  thou  hast  received  a 
sovereign  medicine  from  the  hands 
of  benignant  spirits.  He  will  drink 
it,  and  perish ;  and  thou  wilt  be 
richly  re  warded  by  his  successor.' 

1  Away,  tempter !'  cried  Hananda, 
hurling  the  phial  indignantly  away. 

*  1  defy  thee,  and  will  have  recourse 
to  my  old  deliverer.  Gnooh  Imdap 
lnam  Mua  ! '' 

But  the  charm  appeared  to  fail 
in  its  effect.  No  figuro  was  visible 
to  his  gaze,  save  that  of  the  physi- 
cian, who  seemed  to  regard  him 
with  an  expression  of  pity,  as  he 
gathered  up  his  robes  and  melted, 
rather  than  glided,  into  the  encom- 
passing darkness. 

Hananda  remained,  contending 
with  himself.  Countless  times  was 
he  on  the  point  of  calling  after  the 
physician,  and  imploring  him  to  re- 
turn with  a  potion  of  like  properties 
to  the  one  rejected,  but  something 
seemed  always  to  rise  in  his  throat 
and  impede  his  utterance,  until, 
worn  out  by  agitation,  he  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  dreamed  this  dream  : 

He  thought  he  stood  at  the  vast 
and  gloomy  entrance  of  Patala.* 
The  lugubrious  spot  wore  a  holiday 
appearance ;  everything  seemed  to 


denote  a  diabolical  gala.  Swarms 
of  demons  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
beset  the  portal,  contemplating 
what  appeared  to  be  preparations 
for  an  illumination.  Strings  of 
coloured  lamps  were  in  course  of 
disposition  in  wreaths  and  fes- 
toons, by  legions  of  frolicksome 
imps;  chattering,  laughing,  and 
swinging  by  their  tails  like  so  many 
monkeys.  The  operation  was  di- 
rected from  below  by  superior 
fiends  of  great  apparent  gravity  and 
respectability.  These  bore  wands 
of  office,  tipped  with  yellow  flames, 
wherewith  they  singed  the  tails  of 
the  imps  when  such  discipline  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  requisite. 
Hananda  could  not  refrain  from  en- 
quiring the  reason  of  these  festive 
preparations. 

'  They  are  in  honour,'  responded 
the  demon  interrogated,  'of  the 
pious  Hananda,  one  of  the  apostles 
of  the  Lord  Buddha,  whose  advent 
is  hourly  expected  among  us,  with 
much  eagerness  and  satisfaction.' 

The  horrified  Hananda, with  much 
difficulty,  mustered  resolution  to  en- 
quire on  what  account  the  apostle 
in  question  was  necessitated  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  the  infernal  regions. 

'  On  account  of  poisoning,'  re- 
turned the  fiend  laconically. 

Hananda  was  about  to  enquire 
further,  when  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  violent  altercation 
between  two  of  the  supervising 
demons. 

'  Kammuragha  evidently,'  croaked 
one. 

'  Damburanana  of  course,'  snarled 
the  other. 

'  May  I,'  observed  Hananda  to 
the  fiend  he  before  addressed,  '  pre- 
sume to  ask  the  signification  of 
Kammuragha  and  Damburanana? ' 

'  They  are  two  hells,'  replied  the 
demon.  '  In  Kammuragha  the  oc- 
cupant is  plnnged  into  melted  pitch, 
and  fed  with  melted  lead.  In  Dam- 
buranana he  is  plunged  into  melted 
lead,   and  fed  with  melted   pitch. 
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My  colleagues  are  debating  which 
is  the  more  appropriate  to  the  de- 
merits of  our  guest  Hananda.' 

Ere  Hananda  had  had  time  to  di- 
gest this  announcement,  a  youthful 
imp  descended  from  above  with 
agility,  and,  making  a  profound  re- 
verence, presented  himself  before 
the  disputants. 

'  Venerable  demons,'  interposed 
he,  '  might  my  insignificance  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  we  cannot  well 
testify  too  much  honour  for  our 
visitor  Hananda,  seeing  that  he  is 
the  only  apostle  of  Buddha  with 
whose  company  we  are  likely  ever 
to  be  indulged  ?  Wherefore  I  would 
propose  that  neither  Kammuragha 
nor  Damburanana  be  assigned  for 
his  residence ;  but  that  the  ingenui- 
ties of  all  the  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  hells  be  com- 
bined in  a  new  one,  constructed 
especially  for  his  reception.' 

The  imp  having  thus  spoken,  the 
senior  demons  were  amazed  at  his 
precocity,  and  performed  a  pradalt- 
tshina,  exclaiming,  '  Truly,  thou  art 
a  highly  superior  young  devil !' 
They  then  separated,  to  prepare  the 
now  infernal  chamber  agreeably  to 
his  receipt. 

Hananda  awoke,  shuddering  with 
terror. 

*  Why,'  he  exclaimed,  *  why  was 
I  ever  an  apostle?  Oh,  Buddha! 
Buddha!  how  hard  are  the  paths  of 
saintliness  !  how  prone  to  error  are 
the  well-meaning!  how  huge  is 
the  absurdity  of  spiritual  pride ! ' 

4  Thou  hast  discovered  that,  my 
son  ? '  said  a  gentle  voice  in  his 
vicinity. 

He  turned,  and  beheld  the  divine 
Buddha,  radiant  with  a  mild  and 
benignant  light.  A  cloud  seemed 
rolled  away  from  his  vision,  and  he 
recognised  in  his  master  the  Glen- 
doveer,  the  Jogi,  and  the  Physician. 

'  0  holy  teacher ! '  exclaimed  he, 
in  extreme  perturbation,  'whither 
shall  I  turn  ?  My  sin  forbids  me 
to  approach  thee.' 

4  Not  on  account  of  thy  sin  art 
thou  forbidden,  my  son,'  returned 


Buddha,  'but  on  account  of  the 
ridiculous  and  dishonourable  plight 
to  which  thy  knavery  and  disobedi- 
ence have  reduced  thee.  I  have  now 
appeared  to  remind  thee,  that  this 
day  all  my  apostles  meet  on  Mount 
Vindhya,  to  render  an  account  of 
their  mission ;  and  to  enquire 
whether  I  am  to  deliver  thine  in 
thy  stead,  or  whether  thou  art 
minded  to  proclaim  it  thyself.' 

'  Holy  Master,  I  will  render  it 
with  my  own  lips,'  resolutely  ex- 
claimed Hananda.  '  It  is  meet  that 
I  should  bear  the  humiliation  of 
acknowledging  my  folly.' 

'  Thou  hast  said  well,  my  son,' 
replied  Buddha;  'and  in  return  I 
will  permit  thee  to  discard  the  attire, 
if  such  it  may  be  termed,  of  a  Jogi, 
and  to  appear  in  our  assembly 
wearing  the  yellow  robe,  as  beseems 
my  disciple.  Nay,  I  will  even  in- 
fringe my  own  rule  on  thy  behalf, 
and  perform  a  not  inconsiderable 
miracle  by  immediately  transport- 
ins:  thee  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Vindhya,  where  the  faithful  are 
already  beginning  to  assemble.  Thou 
wouldst  otherwise  incur  much  risk 
of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mul- 
titude, who,  as  the  shouts  now  ap- 
proaching may  instruct  thee,  are 
beginning  to  extirpate  my  religion 
at  the  instigation  of  the  new  king, 
thy  hopeful  pupil.  The  old  king  is 
dead,  poisoned  by  the  Brahmins.' 

'  O  master !  master ! '  exclaimed 
Hananda,  weeping  bitterly,  *  and  is 
all  the  work  undone,  and  all  by  my 
fault  and  folly  ? ' 

4  An  edifice  founded  on  fraud  and 
imposture  can  by  no  means  endure,* 
returned  Buddha,  k  be  its  materials 
the  very  truth  of  Heaven.  Be  com- 
forted ;  thou  shalt  proclaim  my  doc- 
trine to  better  purpose  in  other 
lands.  Thou  hast  this  time  hut  a 
sorry  account  to  render  of  thy  stew- 
ardship; yet  thou  mayst  truly  de- 
clare that  thou  hast  obeyed  my  pre- 
cept in  the  letter,  if  not  in  the  spirit, 
since  none  can  assert  that  thou  hast 
ever  wrought  any  miracle.' 

B,  G. 
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THIS  record  of  the  life  of  a  good 
and  great  man,  compiled  by 
appreciating  and  able  hands,  is  truly 
a  book  to  be  grateful  for.  It  is  a 
book  fall  of  noble  lessons,  of  many 
tender  and  touching  scenes,  of  many 
striking  incidents ;  it  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  an 
important,  and  at  times  most  cri- 
tical, period  of  our  empire  in  India ; 
and  yet  is  it  unreasonable  to  say 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  it  ?  Napo- 
leon's maxim,  '  The  first  essential 
for  success  in  war  is  an  undivided 
command,'  is  applicable  to  most 
undertakings,  and  we  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  truth  of  it  in  this 
biography.  Tho  lamented  death  of 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  the  early 
pupil,  and  later  on  the  firm  and 
affectionate  friend,  who  lived  only 
long  enough  to  complete  the  first 
volume,  ending  with  Lawrence's 
appointment  to  the  Court  of  Nepal, 
before  his  grand  career  in  the 
Punjab  commenced,  left  tho  work 
to  be  completed  by  another,  and,  in 
a  literary  point  of  view,  most  cer- 
tainly an  abler  hand  ;  but  it  is  an- 
other and  an  altogether  different 
hand ;  and  there  is  consequently  a 
want  of  harmony  in  the  record  as  a 
whole,  which,  however  unavoidable 
under  the  circumstances,  is  alike 
noticeable  and  to  be  regretted. 
Could  Mr.  Mcrivale  have  had  the 
undivided  command  to  work  up 
Sir  Herbert's  materials,  and  his 
personal  intimacy  with  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  and  with  the  trans- 
actions to  be  recorded,  the  work 
would,  we  think,  have  been  all 
we  could  wish ;  but  as  it  is,  Sir 
Herbert's  volume  is  somewhat  jerky 
and  rhapsodical,  Mr.  Merivale's 
somewhat  too  severely  judicial: 
and  we  must  confess  to  being  dis- 


satisfied with  the  treatment  of  the 
subject.  We  have  read  somewhere 
a  piece  of  advice  given  by  an  old 
clergyman  to  a  young  one  who  con- 
sulted him  on  tho  writing  of  ser- 
mons, exactly  applicable  to  Sir 
Herbert's  style  of  composition. 
*  Read  over  carefully  what  you  have 
written,  and  every  passage  you 
think  particularly  fine  strike  out.' 
Sir  Herbert  is  sadly  given  to  '  fine ' 
passages.  We  remember,  indeed, 
in  his  early  days,  when  received  as 
a  hero  in  his  county  on  his  return 
home  from  Mooltan,  how  he  would 
call  Shropshire  *  Salopia;'  the  trick 
stuck  by  him  apparently,  and  he 
seems  to  have  thought  the  absence 
of  this  in  others  a  thing  to  be 
noticed  apologetically.  He  is  care- 
ful to  tell  us  how  Sir  Henry  *  did 
not  write  well,  as  writing  goes ;' 
how  General  Pollock  wroto  'nothing 
clever,  only  (only /)  plain  strong 
sense ;'  and  he  on  his  own  part  is 
continually  giving  us  bits  of  clever 
and  fine  writing,  which  are  simply 
provoking.  But  what  we  are  chiefly 
dissatisfied  with  is  the  exceedingly 
meagre,  and  not  always  judicious, 
selection  (as  it  seems  to  us)  from  Sir 
Sir  Henry's  own  letters  and  memo- 
randa. Surely  there  must  be  many 
more  forthcoming  than  are  given 
here  ?  And  those  letters  to  his 
brothers,  to  his  brother-officers,  to 
such  friends  as  Clerk,  Outram,  and 
others ;  to  his  assistants  and  subor- 
dinates, as  well  as  to  his  superiors 
giving  his  own  ideas  at  full  length 
in  his  own  words,  would  be  in- 
valuable, worth  any  amount  of 
'  clever '  comment  regarding  them. 
In  the  event  of  a  second  edition, 
we  earnestly  hope  it  may  be  possible, 
and  that  it  may  be  deemed  fit,  con- 
siderably to  enlarge  the  number  of 
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Sir  Henry's  own  letters  on  matters 
of  public  interest,  or  appertaining 
to  public  work ;  and  with  this  hope 
we  will  refrain  from  further  ungra- 
cious criticism,  and  turn  to  the 
subject  of  the  Life  before  us. 

Henry  Montgomery  Lawrence 
(born  ac  Ceylon  in  1806)  was  the 
fourth  son  and  fifth  child  among 
a  family  of  twelve  children.  His 
parents,  like  the  parents  of  most 
of  our  remarkable  characters, 
appear  to  have  been  persons  of 
superior  and  strongly-marked  cha- 
racter themselves;  but  his  father, 
Colonel  Alexander  Lawrence  (like 
the  father  of  the  Napiers),  an  officer 
of  distinguished  service  and  of  high 
and  acknowledged  merit,  seems  to 
have  been  most  unjustly  neglected, 
in  no  way  noticed  for  reward  till  very 
late  in  life,  and  very  inadequately  at 
last;  and  then  he  was  chiefly  indebt- 
ed to  the  East  India  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, who  voted  the  old  soldier  a 
present  of  one  hundred  guineas,  and 
a  pension  of  SoZ.,  subsequently  in- 
creased to  130Z.  a  year,  'to  mark 
their  sense  of  his  merits.'  This  pen- 
sion was  characteristically  debited 
against  him  by  the  War  Office,  which 
supplemented  it  with  220Z.  per 
annum,  instead  of  the  full  rate  as- 
signed to  the  rank  which  he  held. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an 
Irish  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Gr.  Knox, 
a  descendant  of  the  great  Reformer. 
This  was  her  parting  advice  to  her 
son  Henry :  *  I  know  you  don't  like 
advice,  so  I  will  not  give  you  too 
much.  But  pray  recollect  two 
things.  Don't  marry  a  woman  who 
had  not  a  good  mother.  And  don't 
be  too  ready  to  speak  your  mind  ; 
it  was  the  rock  on  which  your 
father  shipwrecked  his  prospects.' 
Good  advice  surely,  if  somewhat 
short;  and  very  characteristic  of 
the  mother  of  the  Lawrences.  We 
shall  see  hereafter  the  sweet,  the 
noble  woman — who  had  doubtless 
a  good  mother  —  whom  he  did 
marry.  We  shall  see  too  how  tho- 
roughly the  mother  knew  the  son 


to  whom  she  was  speaking  when 
she  bade  him  not  be  too  ready 
to  speak  his  mind.  His  elder 
sister  Letitia  was  his  faithful 
counsellor,  his  affectionate  friend, 
his  loving  helper,  and  especially  in 
the  matter  of  his  marriage.  His 
next  elder  brother  (now  Sir 
George),  afterwards  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  band  of  captives  in 
Cabul,  as  he  was  too  afterwards  of 
our  side  in  Rajpootana  when  he  was 
the  chief  civil  and  military  authori- 
ty there  in  the  terrible  time  of  the 
mutiny,  was  his  first  '  patron '  by 
speaking  the  good  word  for  him  to 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  Governor- 
General,  who  gave  him  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  Revenue  Survey,  and 
thus  put  his  foot  on  the  first  step 
of  the  ladder  and  brought  him  to 
the  front.  His  next  younger 
brother  was  John  (now  Lord)  Law- 
rence, whose  name  since  the  Indian 
mutiny  has  become  familiar  as  a 
household  word  amongst  us.  Henry 
Lawrence  seems  to  have  had  but 
an  indifferent  education.  He  was 
first  sent  to  Foyle  College  at  Der- 
ry  under  his  uncle,  the  Reverend 
James  Knox,  then  to  a  Mr.  Gough's 
school  in  College  Green,  Bristol, 
whence  he  went  to  Addiscombe. 
He  seems  to  have  been  from  very 
early  times  a  serious  and  steady, 
though  a  bold  and  brave  and  some- 
what pugnacious  boy  ;  and  though 
not  remarkable  among  his  contem- 
porary fellow-students  at  Addis- 
combe, he  must  have  proved  him- 
self above  the  average  by  passing, 
as  it  would  appear  with  ease,  very 
creditably  for  the  Artillery.  We 
must  notice,  in  passing,  an  extract 
from  a  friend's  letter  with  which  we 
can  by  no  means  agree : 

There  can  be  110  doubt  had  he  been  born 
thirty-five  years  later  he  would  have  been 
ignominiously  rejected  by  the  examiners 
for  cadetships  in  the  Indian  army;  a  fat* 
which,  under  like  circumstances,  must  hare 
befallen  Nelson,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
heroes  to  whom  England  owes  her  glory. 

Does  this  friend  really  mean  to  tell 
us  that,  had  it  been  necessary,  Law- 
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rence — who  was  famous  for  his 
mathematical  head  and  for  sur- 
veying —  who,  though  without 
any  special  talent  for  languages, 
not  only  *  passed'  in  Hindustani 
but  made  himself  a  first-rate  lin- 
guist, indeed  one  of  the  very  few 
officers  in  India  who  could  read 
a  bond  fide  native  letter  without 
assistance — could  not  have  passed 
the  examinations  now  required,  had 
they  been  required  then  ?  Or  that 
Nelson  could  not  have  passed  the 
examinations  for  promotion,  had  he 
been  required  to  do  so  in  those  days 
to  get  promoted  ?  We  protest 
against  such  absurdity  as  this. 

On  arrival  in  India,  young  Law- 
rence was  fortunate  in  finding  at 
Dumdum,  the  famous  old  head- 
quarters of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  a 
very  superior  man  in  the  Chaplain, 
the  Reverend  G.  Craufurd,  and 
several  congenial  '  serious  '2  friends 
among  his  brother-officers ;  and  like 
Havelock,  who  was  afterwards  one 
of  his  particular  friends,  he  seems  at 
once  to  have  taken  his  part  with 
the  '  Methodists,'  as  they  were  of 
course  called.  In  1825  he  went 
with  his  battery,  to  Burmah, 
and  as  a  subaltern  distinguished 
himself  from  the  first  by  his 
energy  and  intelligence  when- 
ever opportunity  offered.  The  cam- 
paign under  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell was  concluded  in  February 
1826,  by  the  then  humbled  Court 
of  Ava  signing  terms  of  peace  by 
which  Arracan  and  Tenasserim 
were  ceded  to  the  British  ;  aild  the 
Burmese  renounced  all  claims  to 
the  neighbouring  principalities  of 
Assam,  Cachar,  Jynteah,  and 
Munnipoor,  which  had  been  con- 
stantly subjected  to  their  raids. 
Lawrence  did  not  escape  the  terrible 
pestilence  of  fever  and  dysentery 
which  almost  annihilated  General 


Morrison's    army ;    upwards  of   a 
third,  it    is  said,  died  in   the  six 
months  between  June  and  January. 
He  suffered  severely ;  and  after  a 
short  stay  in  Calcutta  with  his  kind 
friend  Mr.  Craufurd,  he  embarked  on 
a  sick  certificate  for  England,  where 
he  landed  in  May  1827.    He  had  the 
happiness  to  find  both  his  parents 
in  Ireland  still  alive  and  well,  his 
favourite  aunt,  Miss  Angel  Heath, 
his  favourite  sister  Letitia,  and  be- 
fore long  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  certain  '  lovely  Honoria  Marshall, 
Admiral    Heath's  niece,  with  her 
bright  face  and  golden  hair  gliding 
like  quiet  light  about  the  old  house  at 
Eahan,  near  Derry.'      After  he  had 
been  at  home  a  couple  of  days  and 
noticed  that  there  were  no  family 
prayers,  he  plucked  up  courage  on 
the  third  evening  to  propose  reading 
a  chapter  of  the  Bible  before  going 
to  bed,  and  asking  the  servants  to 
join.      He    seems    to    have    done 
this  with  much  tact  and  delicacy ; 
family    prayers    were    begun  that 
night    and    continued   ever    after. 
While  at   home  he  obtained  per- 
mission with    a    brother     officer, 
Fordyce,  also  sick  from  Arracan,  to 
join  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  in 
Ireland,  and  he  always  afterwards 
spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  kindness 
shown    him    by    the    Engineers' 
officers,     and  of  the  valuable  in- 
formation he  had  gained  from  'them. 
In  September  1829  he  returned  to 
India,  this  time  with  his  brother 
John  and  their  sister  Honoria ;  but 
the  word  had  not  been  spoken  to 
Honoria  Marshall  as  yet.     He  found 
a  home  and    hearty    reception   at 
Kurnaul  with  his  brother  George, 
then  adjutant  of  the  2nd  Regiment 
Bengal  Cavalry,   and  just   happily 
married ;     and    he     now     set    to 
work   with  a  will   at  Hindustani, 
in   which,    however,   he    did    not 


3  He  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  indebted,  after  the  Chaplain,  to  a  Lieutenant  Lewin 
for  his  religious  intercourse  at  this  time ;  and  some  extracts  from  Lieutenant  Lewin's 
diary  are  published,  as  we  cannot  but  think  unnecessarily.  E.g.:  'Sabbath,  March  26, 
1826.  Lawrence  does  not  seem  to  comprehind  the  doctrine  of  original  stn'  Poor 
lad,  he  surely  was  not  singular ! 
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finally  *  pass  '  for  two*  years,  when 
the  committee  reported '  Lieutenant 
H.  M.  Lawrence  has  passed  a  most 
creditable  examination.'  Soon  after 
this  we  find  him  posted  to  a  Horse 
Field  Battery  at  Meerut,  and,  for- 
getting or  disregarding  the  maternal 
advice  not  be  too  ready  to  speak 
his  mind,  thns  addressing,  as  a 
subaltern,  the  Military  Secretary  to 
the  Governor- General :  'Sir, — Un- 
derstanding that  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Governor- General  does 
not  object  to  receive  suggestions 
from  individuals  of  however  low  a 
rank,  I  beg  leave  to  most  respect- 
fully call  his  lordship's  attention  to 
the  following  facts  in  reference  to 
the  late  order  for  the  abolition  of 
horse  draft  for  Foot  Artillery,  and 
the  substitution  of  bullock  draft 
in  its  stead.'  ....  He  then 
proceeds  to  prove  the  exceeding 
inadvisability  of  the  orders  in  ques- 
tion, which  would  '  render  even 
light  artillery  little  more  than  an 
useless  encumbrance  to  the  move- 
ments of  an  army.'  .... 
We  do  not  find  what  notice, 
or  if  any,  was  taken  of  this  letter ; 
probably  none ;  but  its  truth  has 
been  long  ago  admitted  by  the  Indian 
authorities,  and  acted  upon;  chiefly, 
we  believe,  at  last,  by  the  ener- 
getic remonstrances  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  when  commanding  the 
army  in  Sind.  In  1 83  3  Henry  Law- 
rence got  his  first  step  on  tho  ladder 
to  fame,  by  the  appointment  on  the 
Revenue  Survey,  given  to  him  as 
we  have  mentioned  by  the  Gover- 
nor-General, Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  at  the  petition  of  his  brother 
George,  who  asked  and  obtained  an 
interview  for  the  purpose.  *  Well, 
what  have  yon  come  for?'  asked 
Lord  William.  c  Nothing  for  my- 
self,' answered  George.  'What 
then  ?'  said  his  lordship ;  '  I  can 
tell  you,  you  are  the  first  man  I 
have  met  in  India  who  wanted  no- 
thing.' We  have  seen  what  was 
wanted,  and  that  it  was  given. 
He  joined  the  Revenue  Survey,  then 


set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Robert  Bird 
in  the  north-west  provinces,  and 
speedily  distinguished  himself  by 
the  energy  and  ability  with  which 
he  carried  out  his  work ;  and  before 
long  he  proposed,  and  was  enabled 
to  organise,  a  system  for  surveying 
3,000  square  miles  in  one  season 
of  eight  months.  His  later  more 
important  career  and  services  have 
left  this  survey  period  in  compara- 
tive obscurity  ;  but  it  was  a  most 
important  service ;  it  is  a  duty 
which  will  always  be  one  of  para- 
mount importance  in  India  ;  and 
more  of  his  letters  and  memoranda 
on  the  subject,  if  in  existence, 
would  still  be  very  valuable.  In 
August  1837  he  was  married  to  the 
Honoria  Marshall  before  alluded 
to,  who  came  out  to  Calcutta  for 
the  purpose,  the  courtship  having 
been  revived,  and  thus  successfully 
brought  to  its  proper  conclusion, 
chiefly  through  the  sympathising 
aid  of  his  eldest  sister  at  home. 
She  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
thrown  her  whole  heart  into  her 
husband's  lot  and  work,  and  to 
have  been  indeed  one  of  those 
4  whose  price  is  far  above  rubies.* 
Mr.  Merivale  gives  the  following 
picture  of  her : 

Well  do  I  remember  the  impression  nwwe 
in  our  circle  by  those  fine  features  and  di- 
still more  striking  figure ;  the  fre&hnc*?. 
almost  wildness,  of  that  natural  grace  ;  tic 
frank,  unencumbered  demeanour,  and  tL; 
Btep  of  a  huntress  Diana.  I  remember  h<*r 
unrestrained  yet  graceful  eagerness  to  mat* 
acquaintance  with  the  sights  and  novelt;** 
of  a  world  almost  strange  to  her ;  the  md- 
gular  absence  of  solf- consciousness,  either 
in  regard  of  personal  or  intellectual  ad  van- 
tages, with  which  she  seemed  to  devote  her- 
self to  the  study  of  things  external.  .  .  . 
I  have  heard  that  her  early  beauty  did  no' 
long  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  health  and 
the  climate  of  India,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
naturalness  of  manner,  which  was  anient: 
the  greatest  attractions  of  her  youthful  dars. 
was  connected  with  a  certain  indolence  a* 
to  outward  details,  and  disregard  of  the 
grand  duty  of  maintaining  personal  charms 
in  the  most  advantageous  condition,  which 
used  to  render  her  as  well  as  her  husband 
the  objects  of  some  smiling  satire  in  later 
times.  .  .  . 
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And  here  is  the  young  wife's 
picture  of  her  husband : 

You  bid  me  describe  him ;  I  will  try. 
He  is  thirty-one,  but  looks  older ;  is  rather 
tall,  very  thin,  and  sallow,  and  has  alto- 
gether an  appearance  of  worse  health  than 
he  really  has.  Dark  hair,  waxing  scanty 
now,  high  forehead,  very  projecting  eye- 
brows, small  sunken  eyes,  long  nose,  thin 
cheeks,  no  whiskers,  and  a  very  pretty 
mouth.  Very  active  and  alert  in  his  habits, 
but  very  unmethodical.  As  to  dress  and 
externals  perfectly  careless ;  he  would  walk 
out  with  a  piece  of  carpet  round  his  shoulders 
as  readily  as  with  a  coat ;  and  would  invite 
people  to  dinner  on  a  cold  shoulder  of 
mutton  as  readily  as  to  a  feast.  There, 
now,  I  do  think  you  have  an  impartial  de- 
scription of  my  lord  and  master. 

We  never  saw  Sir  Henry  in  the 
days  of 'no  whiskers';  when  we  knew 
him,  his  worn,  thin,  earnest,  intel- 
lectual face — something  like, we  used 
to  think,  Isaac  Walton's  friend, 
Doctor  John  Donne — was  clothed 
with  a  beard;  *  the  very  pretty' 
mouth  we  should  have  called  firm  to 
sternness ;  though  capable  of  soften- 
ing  at  times  into  a  singularly  sweet 
smile,  and  twisting  into  '  kinks ' 
of  laughter  at  anything  that  tickled 
him.  The  statue  in  St.  Paul's  is 
a  likeness  in  some  respects,  but 
fails  altogether  as  regards  the 
mouth,  the  weak  projecting  lips  of 
which  entirely  alter  the  real  cha- 
racter of  his  face.  That  he  was 
careless  as  to  dress  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  we  think  too  much  is 
made  of  this  failing,  if  it  amounted 
to  a  failing.  A  man  who  works  as 
Lawrence  did,  and  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  Indian  climate, 
absence  from  towns  and  tailors,  &c., 
can  hardly  be  careful  as  to  dress. 
But  when  dressed  for  a  dinner 
party,  we  do  not  remember  re- 
marking that  he  was  not  as  well 
dressed  as  most  other  men  in  the 
room,  his  neckcloth  (when  he  had 
one  on)  was  tied  as  well  as  Mr. 
Gladstone's  generally  is,  and  the 
*  smiling  satire '  would,  we  imagine, 
be  chiefly  excited  among  the  wear- 
ers   of   those     faultlessly     fitting 


gloves  and  wonderfully  cut  coats 
and  trousers  we  meet  lounging 
about  the  Clubs,  or  parading  the 
Park  end  of  Piccadilly  on  a  sunny 
afternoon,  but  who  do  not  as  a 
general  rule  take  any  particular 
share  in  the  nation's  work.  We 
have  dwelt  a  little  on  this,  because 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  copy  the 
failings  than  the  virtues  of  great 
men ;  and  we  are  somewhat  jealous 
of  having  a  man  like  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  in  any  way  paraded  as  an 
example  in  this  particular.  There 
are,  too,  here  and  there  notices  of 
his  '  roughness,'  and  '  rough  sim- 
plicity.' We  should  never  have 
dreamt  of  applying  the  word  rough 
to  him  in  any  way.  It  always 
struck  us  that  there  was  a  certain 
natural  knightly  dignity  about 
him,  totally  opposed  to  such  an 
epithet ;  and  at  times  there  was  a 
singularly  winning  courtesy  in  his 
manner.  Lord  Dalhousie,  it  seems, 
considered  he  was  mild  to  a  fault'; 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  on  one 

occasion,  4  If had  behaved  to 

me  as  he  did  to  Lawrence,  I  would 
have  smashed  him ! '  He  would 
probably  have  done  very  wrong; 
and  he  certainly  could  have  known 
nothing  of  Lawrence's  real  power 
in  this  respect,  when  occasion  re- 
quired it  to  be  forthcoming.  We 
well  remember  one  of  his  assistants, 
a  hard-headed  and  hard-working 
officer,  a  hard  rider,  and  an  old 
sportsman,  not  at  all  given  to  the 
melting  mood,  coming  out  of  Sir 
Henry's  tent  one  day  with  big 
tears,  which  he  could  not  conceal 
as  he  hurried  by.  '  You  don't  know, 
old  fellow,  what  it  is  to  be  spoken 
to  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,'  was 
the  explanation  given  by-and-by. 
He  was,  we  believe,  never  a  sports- 
man ;  but  he  could  play  a  fair 
game  at  racquets  or  billiards,  and 
enjoyed  it  in  the  intervals  of  work  ; 
and  though  not  a  skilful  horse- 
man, rode  boldly,  could  stand  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  riding, 
and  never  troubled  himself  as  to 
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whether  the  horse  he  had  to  ride 
was  a  quiet  one,  or,  as  was  often  the 
case,  very  much  the  contrary. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Cabul 
war  in  1838,  Lawrence  entreated 
permission  to  join  the  army,  and, 
characteristically  'ready  to  speak 
his  mind,'  we  find  him  submitting 
to  army  head-quarters  a  proposal  to 
raise  a  Corps  of  Guides  after  Napo- 
leon's idea,  not  only  entering  fully 
into  details  of  pay  and  organisation, 
but  actually  giving  in  the  names  of 
officers  whom  he  considered  should 
be  appointed  to  it !  Of  course  the 
head- quarter  staff '  saw  at  once  the 
thing  would  not  do.'  The  famous 
Frontier  Corps  of  Guides,  however, 
subsequently  raised  when  Lawrence 
came  to  be  ruler  of  the  Punjab,  did 
do,  and  has  done,  and  is  at  this  mo- 
ment, under  its  able  officers,  doing 
most  excellent  service,  and  fre- 
quently under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances a  corps  could  well  be 
subjected  to.  There  is  a  remark- 
able episode  of  Lawrence's  private 
life  at  this  time  recorded,  and 
rightly  recorded,  at  length.  He 
had  got  into  a  paper  war  with  a 

Captain  ,  author  of  a  Life  of 

General  Sir  John  Adams,  K.C.8., 
and  it  seems  in  the  heat  of  the  con- 
troversy was  charged,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  with  want  of  truth;  and  he 
decided  on  sending  a  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel.  His  brother  officers, 
through  whom  the  challenge  was 
sent,  most  wisely  decided  that  it 
was  quite  uncalled  for,  and  so  hap- 
pily the  affair  and  the  controversy 
ended  together.  Duelling,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  is  dead,  never  to  revive, 
but  the  letter  from  his  wife  to  him 
on  this  occasion  is  one  we  would 
not  willingly  let  die.  It  seems  to 
us  wise  as  it  is  womanly,  as  con- 
vincing as  it  is  touching.  It  is  too 
long  to  give  here  at  length,  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  an  ex- 
tract or  two : 

My  Husband, — You  did  to-day  what 
you  have  never  done  before.  When  I  came 
behind  you,  yoo  snatched  up  what  you  were 


writing,  that  I  might  not  see  it.  All  I 
did  see  was.  My  dear  Campbell,  Dearest, 
though  your  entire  confidence  in  me  has 
been  a  prize  beyond  all  price,  yet  I  do  not 
forget  that  you  have  a  right  to  act  aa  you 
please,  to  communicate  or  to  withhold  your 
correspondence;  and  if  yon  deem  it  best 
not  to  let  me  know  the  subject,  you  will 
never  find  me  complain  or  tease  you.  Bat, 
my  own  love,  I  cannot  help  surmising  uV 
subject  of  to-day's  letter.  .  ,  .  Ever  sincr 
the  few  unforgetable  words  passed  between 
us  have  I  been  struggling  in  my  mind  t«. 
decide  what  I  ought  to  do.  .  .  .  These  &> 
woman's  feelings:  men  must  act  on  4 
different  view.  No,  my  own  beloved  hat- 
band, I  only  put  it  on  the  ground  of  fear- 
ing God,  or  fearing  man.  You  said  '1 
man  who  submitted  to  the  charge  of  un- 
truth would  be  spit  upon.'  Was  not  Chr«* 
literally  spit  upon  for  us?  Oh,  darlicj. 
our  Advocate  on  high  feels  for  these  trial* 
It  is  only  by  looking  1o  Him  that  we  rzi 
gain  strength  for  these  trials  ;  but  fits 
Him  we  can  obtain  it.  Do  not  imagine  tr» 
I  cannot  enter  into  your  feelings.  Is  y«  r 
honour,  your  peace,  your  well- being,  *W 
dear  to  me  than  to  yourself?  Nay,  deaiw 
But  when  I  see  you  do  not  only  what  . 
think  wrong,  but  what  your  own  mind  c*  -- 
demns,  can  I  help  speaking  ?  .  .  . 

He  persisted,  however,  as  wc  han* 
said,  despite  this  affectionate  remon- 
strance.    It  must  have  been  a  terri- 
ble incident  in  his  inner  life.       TL 
history  of  that  Cabal  war  we  can- 
not,  and    wo    need   not,    go    in- 
here.   We  can  but  exclaim  with  N- 
Herbert    Edwardes — '  What    mad- 
ness it  does  seem  !'     How  the  la: 
Lord  B  rough  ton  conld  avow  '  wi?. 
a  light  heart'  as  he  did,  his  cnti- 
responsibility  for  this  fearfdl  in- 
take, this  foolish,  wicked,  disasti\  > 
war ;  this  blunder  which  gave  •  ■-* 
empire  in  India  and  throughout  t: 
East  a  shock  which  is  still  felt  anv 
forty  years  have  passed ;  and  h>  • 
his   friends   seem    never    to    ha? 
thought  it  a  subject  for  sorrow  ■  ■ 
repentance,  is  and  always  has  been  - 
mystery  to  us.     Remember,  it  wv 
undertaken  by  Lord  Auckland,  tYet. 
Governor-General,  under  the  order* 
of  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  then  Pn^- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Control,  on  tit 
one  hand,  in  direct  defiance  of  t:« 
opinions  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingt*^ 
Lord     Wellesley,     Mount-Stewa.it 
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Elphinstone,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Edmonstone,  Alexander  Barnes, 
and  the  entire  Court  of  Directors, 
on  the  other.     We  can  only  repeat, 
4 What    madness    it    does   seem!' 
Lawrence  did  not  join  the  army,  but 
was  appointed  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
(now  Sir  George)  Clerk,  the  able 
political  Agent  on  the  frontier ;  and 
from  that  time  till  the  final  triumph 
after  our  disasters,  by  the  advance 
of  Nott  from  Candahar,  and  Pollock, 
whose  force  he  accompanied,  from 
Peshawur,  to  the  relief  of  Jellalabad, 
and  so  on  to  Cabul  and  back,  the 
labour  he  went  through,  the  anxious 
responsibility,  the  fiery  but  untiring 
zeal,  the  energy  and  tact,  the  full 
appreciation  of  the  real  causes  of 
danger,  and  the  unfailing  and  un- 
daunted courage  with  which  he  met 
them,  subordinate  though  he  was, 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  or  indeed 
fully  described.      We  must    stop, 
,    however,   for  a  moment   here,    at 
another  little  private  episode.     We 
(    have  alluded  to    his  elder  brother 
.    George  being  one  of  the  prisoners  left 
in  Akbar  Khan's  hands  at  Cabul. 
George  had  five   children;    Henry 
only  one ;  wherefore  Henry  deemed 
he  ought  to  take  George's  place  as 
a  hostage.      *  What  would  Honoria 
say  ?'    said   George.      '  That  I  was 
right,'  was  Henry's  answer;  and,  as 
we  find  from  a  very  beautiful  letter 
from  his  wife  farther  on,  he  had 
full  right  so  to  answer.      George, 
however,  as  we  might  guess,  would 
not  hear  of  it  for  a  moment.      It 
will  not,  we  think,  be  deemed  im- 
pertinent to   repeat  here  an  anec- 
dote, we  hope  correctly,  from  me- 
mory, told  to  us  long  ago  by  an 
officer  who  was  a  fellow-prisoner  at 
that  trying  time.   Akbar  Khan  said 
one  day  to  George  Lawrence,  whom 
he  seems  to  have  got  almost  fond  of, 
*  I  hear  Henry  Lawrence  is  sad  be- 
cause    he     can't    come    in    your 
place;   how  is  it  you  among   the 
prisoners   always  seem   so  jolly  ?' 
4  Why,  of  course,  I  am  jolly  because 
my  wife  and  children  are  safe  at 


home  in  England,  not  with  me  in 
danger  here,  as  so  many  others  are.' 
*  You  are  wonderful  fellows,  you 
Lawrences/  Akbar  remarked,  and 
passed  on.  He  was  not  far  wrong ! 
very  interesting  in  this  portion  of 
the  work  are  some  notices  of  the 
Sikh  government  of  those  days, 
and  of  Runjeet  Sing's  remarkable 
Warden  on  the  Border,  General 
Avitabile;  a  first-rate  soldier,  an  able 
administrator,  a  most  successful 
ruler  of  the  savage  tribes  he  had  to 
control;  but  greedy  of  money, 
utterly  unscrupulous,  without  reli- 
gion, without  pity ;  a  sort  of  male 
Catharine  of  Russia.  Here  is  an 
anecdote  of  him  : 

A  follower  who  had  insulted  some  inmate 
of  the  general's  harem  was  forthwith  or- 
dered to  be  hurled  from  the  top  of  a  minaret. 
The  wretch  was  hurled,  but  half-way  down 
he  caught  hold  of  a  projecting  cornice,  and 
thence  screamed  aloud  to  Avitabile  for 
mercy  for  the  sake  of  God.  Avitabile,  un- 
moved, replied,  •  God  may  have  mercy  on. 
you,  if  He  likes,  but  I'll  have  none.  Throw 
him  off  the  ledge ! ' 

Among  the  thousands  assembled 
at  Ferozepore  around  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough's  vice-regal  camp  to  receive 
the  returning  armies  from  Cabul 
under  Nott  and  Pollock  there  was, 
perhaps,  no  happier  heart  than  that 
of  Lawrence's  wife.  A  note,  dated 
December  n,  1842,  to  his  sister, 
says :  '  Just  fancy  us  all  together 
here ;  Henry,  George,  and  me.  .  .  .' 
And  Henry  continues  on  the  same 
sheet  : 

Now  let  me  tell  you  how  lovely  and  loving 
I  found  my  precious  wife  and  child,  and 
how  in  both  I  am  repaid  for  all  cares  and 
anxieties.  .  .  .  She  was  a  good,  most  good 
wife  before,  but  I  am  innocently  told  by 
her  that  she  will  try  and  be  better  now- 
And  my  little  son,  when  he  rushes  to  his 
old  papa  and  cuddles  up  to  him,  shows  how 
his  father's  name  has  been  instilled  into  his 
heart. 

Lawrence  was  fortunately  not 
among  the  'Politicals'  of  whom 
Lord  Ellenborough  had  conceived, 
in  many,  but  certainly  not  in  all 
cases,  unjustly,  a  most  severe,  al- 
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most  contemptuous  opinion ;  and 
on  the  reports  received  of  him  from 
his  superiors,  the  Go vernor-  General 
rewarded  him  'promptly  with  the 
desirable  appointment  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Dehra  Doon,  the 
beautiful  valley  district  between  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Sewalik  range. 
This,  however,  was  found  to  be 
illegal ;  the  appointment  was  sacred 
to  the  Civil  Service  ;  and  just  as  he 
had  completed  the  tour  of  bis  new 
district,  his  appointment  was  can- 
celled, and  he  was  transferred  to 
Umballa.  There  he  in  like  manner 
set  to  work  on  a  thorough  tour  of 
inspection  to  begin  with,  but  was 
shortly  again  called  upon  to  move, 
to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  lapsed 
State  of  Kythul  adjoining.  Here 
he  set  all  sorts  of  good  work  on 
foot;  made  an  equitable  land  re- 
venue assessment,  the  chief  basis 
as  it  is  the  chief  difficulty  of  all 
good  government  in  India;  abolished 
cesses  and  extra  charges ;  dug  wells, 
made  roads,  planted  trees  ;  exiles 
returned  to  their  old  lands ;  in  six 
months  the  number  of  ploughs  had 
increased  50  per  cent. ;  and  scoun- 
drels who  loved  unsettlell  lands 
moved  off.  It  is  the  coming  across 
such  specimens  as  this  of  our  Bri- 
tish rule  in  India  which  reconciles 
us,  and,  what  is  of  far  more  conse- 
quence, reconciles  the  natives  to  it. 
Would  that  there  were  many  more 
such  specimens ! 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  as  firm  a 
friend  as  he  could  be  a  good  hater, 
and  the  highly  paid  appointment  of 
Resident  at  the  Court  of  Nepal  fall- 
ing vacant,  it  was  given  to  Law- 
rence forthwith ;  and  there  he  stayed 
for  three  years  very  peacefully,  and 
on  the  whole  happily.  Though  it  was 
an  important  post,  it  was  compara- 
tively to  him  an  absolute  sinecure. 
He  was  to  see  and  hear,  but  rigidly 
(and  rightly)  forbidden  to  interfere 
in  any  way  :  '  a  masterly  inactivity  ' 
was  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  This 
comparative  rest  enabled  him  to 
give  himself,  what  he  had  little  op- 


portunity for    before    or    after,  a 
regular    course    of   reading.      He 
wrote  much  and  well  for  the  Cal- 
cutta Review,  a  most  useful    and 
ably-conducted      Quarterly     esta- 
blished at  that  time  ;  and  here  he 
conceived    and    worked    out    the 
grand   idea  of  founding  an    esta- 
blishment in  the  Hills  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  especially  the 
daughters,   of   European    soldiers. 
This  idea  resulted  in  the  building 
and  endowment,  with  the  aid  of  his 
brothers  and  friends,  of  the  Law- 
rence   Asylum    at   Sunawur,   near 
Kussowlee,  on  the  road  to  Simla, 
which  now  rears  and  educates  440 
boys  and  girls;    a  similar  though 
smaller  '  Asylum  '  at  Murree  in  the 
Punjab ;    at  Mount  Aboo  in  Raj- 
pootana ;  and  we  believe  at  Ootaca- 
mund  in  the  Neilgherries.  The  boon 
and  blessing  these  institutions  have 
been  to  our  soldiers'  children  in  India 
cannot  be  told.     At  his  death  he 
earnestly  commended  them  to  the 
care    of   the    Government,   which 
worthily  responded  to  the  call,  and 
which  has  carried  out  his  aspira- 
tions regarding  them  as  completely 
as    even   he    could    have    wished. 
While  most  fully  appreciating  and 
ungrudgingly  commending  the  rare 
and  magnificent  generosity  of  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  in  this   and  nu- 
merous other  instances,  Mr.  Meri- 
vale  seems  to   think    he   was   not 
quite  sufficiently  thoughtful  of  the 
needs  of  his  own  family,  and  that 
he  himself  regretted  afterwards  that 
he  had  not  been  more  careful  to 
provide  larger  portions  for   them. 
We  do  not,  we  cannot,  endorse  this 
opinion.     His  handsome  salary  and 
inexpensive  style  of  living,  as  far  as 
personal  expenditure  was  concerned, 
had  enabled  him,  it  would  seem  by 
his  own  account,  to  secure  5,000/. 
for  each  of  his   children,  and   he 
kept  another  5,oooZ.  in  reserve  for 
contingencies.      Would  they  have 
been,  could  they  have  been,  could 
he  think  they  would  have  been,  the 
better  for  any  more  he  might  have 
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saved  from  his  charities  to  give 
them  ?  Surely  not ;  and  do  not 
let  11s  think  so  for  a  moment. 
Rather  let  us  think  of  the  old  Earl 
of  Devonshire's  epitaph — 

What  we  spent,  we  had ; 
What  we  saved,  we  lost ; 
What  we  gave,  we  have. 

A  second  son  was  horn  at  Nepal;  and 
he  was  sending  his  wife  home  with 
their  eldest  one,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly summoned  by  Lord  Hardinge, 
who  was  ever  after  a  firm  and  kind 
friend  to  him,  to  be  agent  to  the 
Go  vernor-Generalonthe  North-West 
Frontier  again,  on  the  lamented 
death  of  Major  Broadfoot,  killed  at 
the  fiercely  contested  battle  of 
Feroshuhur,  the  first,  fight  after  the 
mad  but  formidable  invasion  of  our 
border  by  the  Sikhs  in  December 
1S45.  After  the  decisive  battle  of 
Sobraon,  February  10,  1846,  in 
which  Lawrence  was  present  and 
actively  engaged  by  Lord  Hardinge's 
side,  and  the  consequent  occupation 
of  Lahore,  he  was  appointed  Resi- 
dent at  that  capital,  and  from  that 
time  commenced  his  grand  career 
in  the  Punjab,  the  country  of 
'Five  Rivers,' the  country  of  that 
singular,  and  in  some  respects 
superior,  race  the  Sikhs.  His  grand 
career  there  lasted  for  six  years,  but 
terminated  by  his  being  displaced  by 
Lord  Dalhousie  to  make  room  for 
his  brother  John  (Lord  Lawrence 
of  the  Punjab),  who  had  long  been 
working  with  him  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Administration  of  the 
Punjab,  and  whose  ideas  of  the 
practice  and  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  like  cases  of  annexation  were 
more  in  accordance  with  Lord 
Dalhousie's  than  Sir  Henry's.  We 
think  Lord  Dalhousie's  annexation 
policy  was  wrong.  We  think  it 
was  a  crime  and  a  blunder.  We 
firmly  believe  that  policy  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  and  the  cause  which  made 
it  so  formidable.  We  firmly  believe, 
moreover,  that  the  magnificent  suc- 


cess of  Sir  John's  government  of 
the  Punjab  during  the  mutiny  must 
in  a  large  degree  be  attributed  to 
the  measures  inaugurated  by  Sir 
Henry,  and  which  could  not  be  up- 
set, for  the  upholding  of  the 
Jaghirdars  and  pensioners  in 
their  ancient  rights.  Still  we 
cannot  but  see  that  his  remaining 
in  the  Punjab  was  manifestly  in- 
compatible with  the  policy  ordered 
to  be  pursued  by  Lord  Dalhousie's 
Government,  of  which  he  was  the  ser- 
vant, and  whose  behests  he  was  of 
course  bound  to  carry  out.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  two  schools  of  thought 
is  seen  at  a  glance.  Sir  Henry  says : 
*  Independent  of  feelings  of  human- 
ity, I  look  on  tlje  manner  in  which 
these  people  are  treated'  (the  old 
landed  gentry,  so  to  speak)  *  as  most 
impolitic.  The  country  is  not  yet 
settled ;  troubles  may  arise  at  any 
hour,  almost  in  any  direction,  when 
the  good  or  ill  will  of  such  men  as 
Deena  Nath,  Tej  Sing,  Sbaik  Namoo- 
deen,  Lena  Sing,  and  others  would 
be  of  consequence.'  .  .  .  Sir  John 
says:  'He  (Henry)  thinks  we  treat 
these  classes  harshly ;  I  think  we 
have  been  very  kind  to  them.  I 
cannot  see  the  political  value  of  such 
allies  as  Tej  Sing,  Deena  Nath,  and 
others ;  but  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
even  been  munificent  to  them.' 
(Whatever  kindness or munificence  had 
been  exercised  was  owing  to  Sir 
Henry.)  '  I  do  not  think  that  in 
the  event  of  a  disturbance  any 
one  of  them  would  act  against  us, 
or  indeed  would  have  any  induce- 
ment to  do  so  ;  and  moreover  that 
if  they  did,  they  would  do  us  no 
harm.'  ...  Of  course,  Sir  John 
could  not  at  this  time  have  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  such  a  '  dis- 
turbance '  as  the  Indian  mutiny ; 
but  when  years  afterwards  that 
terrible  crisis  came,  and  these 
chiefs  for  whom  his  brother  had 
interceded  cast  in  their,  lot  with 
their  retainers  on  our  side,  and  so 
enabled  him  to  send  with  suc^^ 
grand  results  our  troops  out  of  f0^** 
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Punjab  down  to  Delhi,  he  learnt  *  to 
see  the  political  value  of  such  allies ' 
by  a  light  which  must  have  gleamed 
like  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  But 
as  between  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  that  is  between 
the  principal  and  the  subordinate, 
we  thiuk  Mr.  Merivale  puts  the 
question  fairly  and  properly ;  and 
we  have  always  thought  it  some- 
what unaccountable  and  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  old  friends 
of  Sir  Henry  allowed  their  sympathy 
so  entirely  to  prevail  over  their 
judgment  that  they  never  thought  or 
attempted  to  put  the  matter  in  its 
proper  light  before  him.  Whether 
the  principal  or  subordinate  was 
the  more  sound  in  judgment  was 
not  the  question,  nor  which  of  two 
subordinates  was  the  better  man  ; 
but  which  of  two  subordinates 
was  more  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
cipal. As  Mr.  Merivale  puts  it, 
'  Queen  Anne  might  be  wise  or 
foolish  in  determining  to  make 
peace  with  France  ;  but  being  so 
determined,  it  is  idle  work  to 
accuse  her  of  ingratitude  because 
she  turned  out  her  veteran  Whig 
advisers,  under  whose  conduct 
such  peace  was  impossible.'  And 
so  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  ap- 
pointed with  the  same  amount  of 
salary,  and  in  as  handsome  terms 
as  could  well  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  office  of  Governor- 
GeneraVs  Agent  for  the  States  of 
Rajpootana,  away  down  south,  and 
his  brother  Sir  John  reigned  in 
his  stead.  We  are  anxious  to 
protest  here  against  the  supposition 
that  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was 
regardless  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  policy  he  advocated  ;  that 
the  balancing  of  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  province  was 
altogether  a  secondary  consider- 
ation. As  he  afterwards  success- 
fully and  satisfactorily  explained  to 
Lord  Canning,  it  was  his  *  firm 
opinion  that  in  public  as  in  private 
life  judicious  liberality  is  in  the  end 
economy.      I  have  acted,1   he  says, 


*  in  this  belief  through  life ;  and  h 
doing  so,  in  keeping  men  contented 
in  preserving  the  peace,  and  in  ex- 
peditiously getting  through  work, 
I  think  I  have  saved  at  least  a> 
much  money  to  Government  as  &r  ■ 
man  in  India/  .  .  .  We  are  quit- 
convinced  he  thought  right..  In  tl* 
Punjab,  though  the  land  taxwa* 
reduced  by  one-fourth,  yet  the  tot* 
revenue,  even  in  the  second  vear  i ' 
annexation,  had  reached  under  hii 
the  full  amount  ever  realised  nnik 
Runjeet  Sing. 

Early  in  1853  Sir  Henry  toil' 
charge  of  the  appointment  ist 
which  he  had  been  courteously 
4  kicked  upstairs/  to  be  the  Gortr- 
nor- General's  Agent  for  the  Stat~ 
of  Bajpootana,  a  district  as  large  s* 
France,  divided  into  eighteen  Sorr- 
reign  States,  the  largest  about  ti. 
size  of  Ireland,  the  smallest  air, 
the  size  of  Shropshire.  To  alntf* 
any  other  officer  in  India  it  wot. 
have  been  a  subject  for  congratdi- 
tion;  it  was  one  of  the  high**' 
prizes  in  the  service ;  very  disr'"- 
guished  men,  Todd,  Sutherland 
Low,  had  been  his  predecessor 
but  he  could  not  get  over  the  havii: 
been  '  elbowed  out  of  the  PonV 
as  he  called  it.  He  was  at  the  sac- 
time  much  disappointed  to  find  b  ' 
sadly  the  so-called  chivalry  of  B*  • 
pootana  had  for  the  most  deget~ 
rated  into  a  set  of  effeminate  &• 
bauchees ;  though  they  were  ptw- 
to  insolence  on  tho  subjec:  ' 
their  pedigrees  *  from  the  Sun, '  «£° 
haughty  as  the  bravest  of  they 
warrior  ancestors.  This  is  the  stf. 
and,  we  fear,  inevitable  acoomp*31* 
ment  of  our  *  paternal  *  rule.  I1  >' 
not  that  we  make  a  solitude  an- 
call  it  peace ;  but  it  is  that « j 
peace  emasculates  all  native  *" 
power,  and  responsibility  of  orwr* 
nating  or  carrying  out  anything  tf: 
what  the  British  foster-father  &; 
gests  or  permits.  A  distbgul^iv 
Engineer  officer  told  us  in  thfrP?,* 
tiny  time,  that  in  a 
with  one  of  these 
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or  his  minister,  he  was  told  by  way 
of  explanation  and  apology  for  some 
gross  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  a 
body  of  Rajpoot  allies, '  Yon  see,  sir, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  for  years 
past  we  have  studiously  made  our 
soldiers  as  bad  as  we  could ;  had  we 
kept  up  anything  like  the  old  war- 
like pride  or  principles  among  them 
or  their  chiefs,  we  should  never 
have  been  able  to  get  on  as  well  as 
we  have,  thank  God,  with  the  Bri- 
tish Government.'  And  we  believe 
that  this  is  quite  true.  Lawrence, 
however,  entered  on  his  new  office 
with  all  his  accustomed  conscien- 
tious energy,  and  set  to  work  at 
making  himself  master  of  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  Rajpootana  politics 
with  his  characteristic  thorough- 
ness, straightforwardness,  and  sym- 
pathy. Before  long  he  had  made 
acquaintance  with  the  chiefs  a*nd 
their  people,  and  soon  found  out 
their  weakness  and  their  strength ; 
and  soon,  too,  won  and  established 
that  faith  in  himself  which  was  so 
striking  an  effect  in  his  character 
and  his  system.  His  head-quarters 
were  at  Mount  Aboo,  the  sanitarium 
for  the  troops  in  Guzerat,  the  Simla 
(in  very  tiny  miniature)  of  Rajpoo- 
tana, a  pleasant  retreat  from  the 
burning  heat  of  the  sandy  plains 
below.  Here,  however,  he  was  not 
to  stay  long ;  he  did  not  hold  this 
appointment  for  quite  three  years ; 
and  before  he  had  been  in  it  twelve 
months  he  lost  his  loving  and  be- 
loved wife.  We  never  saw  her,  but 
even  for  a  stranger  and  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  it  is  impossible' to 
think  of  that  loss  to  him  unmoved. 
Here  is  his  announcement  of  it  to 
his  children  in  England : 

Mt.  Aboo,  January  15,  1854. 
Mr  dkab  8ons, — By  the  side  of  the  re- 
mains of  what,  five  hours  ago,  was  your  fond 
mother,  1  sit  down  to  write  to  you,  in  the 
hope  that,  weak  as  may  be  my  words,  you 
will,  both  of  you,  Alick  and  Harry,  re- 
member them  as  the  dying  message  of  your 
mother,  who  never  passed  a  day,  indeed  an 
hour,  without  thinking  of  you,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  whose  life  was  the  fortnightly 
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letters  telling  her  that  you  were  good,  well, 
and  happy.  Two  hours  after  her  death, 
which  occurred  at  twepty  minutes  to  twelve 
to-day,  your  letters  of  December  reached 
me.  She  had  been  looking  out  for  them,  as 
she  was  accustomed  to  do,  from  the  earliest 
date  of  their  being  due ;  and  her  pleasure, 
nay  delight,  was  great  when  all  was  well, 
and  her  sons  seemed  to  be  trying  to  do  their 
duty.  Her  daily  prayer  was  that  you  might 
be  good  boys,  and  live  to  be  good  men — 
honest,  straightforward  in  word  and  deed, 
kind  and  affectionate  and  considerate  to  all 
around  you,  thoughtful  and  pitiful  for  the 
poor  and  weak  and  those  who  have  no 
friends.  .  .  .  Half  an  hour  before  I  began 
to  write  on  these  two  sides  of  this  sheet  I 
had  taken  my  last  earthly  look  at  my  wife 
and  your  mother.  Corruption  was  gaining 
on  her.  I  had  slept  in  the  verandah  as 
near  as  the  doctor  would  permit  me ;  so  I 
went  and  took  my  last  look  of  her  dear 
sweet  face,  and  prayed  for  the  last  time  by 
her  side — prayed  that  what  I  had  neglected 
to  do  during  her  life  I  might  now  do  after 
her  death ;  prayed  that  her  pure  spirit 
might  be  around  you  and  me,  to  guide  us 
to  good  and  shield  us  from  evil.  .  .  . 

He  never  recovered  from  the 
blow.  He  did  not  lay  up;  he 
worked  on  as  hard,  harder  if  poa- 
sible,  and  apparently  as  heartily  as 
ever;  but  the  signs  of  that  great 
sorrow  never  left  him. 

The  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 

But,  oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

No  one  could  ever  see  him  after- 
wards without  feeling  that  they  saw 
a  widower  indeed. 

In  the  end  of  1856  he  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  go  home  for  a  brief 
rest  and  change,  to  see  his  boys,  and 
to  take  home  with  him  his  little  girl, 
his  wife's  namesake.  It  was  not, 
however,  to  be.  In  January  1 85  7,  Sir 
James  Outram  being  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  expedition  to 
Persia,  and  thus  rendering  the  com* 
missionership  of  the  recently  an- 
nexed province  of  Oude  vacant,  the 
important  post  was  at  once,  and  in 
the  handsomest  manner,  offered  to 
him  by  Lord  Canning,  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  successor;-  and  it  was  at 
once  accepted.    Ho  was  half- 
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d6wn  to  Bombay  on  his  way  home 
with  his  little  girl  and  his  sister, 
who  had  latterly  been  making  a 
home  for  him,  when  the  summons 
met  him.     He  was  sadly  in  want  of 
rest,  bnt  he  looked  on  this  as  a  clear 
call  of  dnty,  and  he  was  mnch  gra- 
tified by  what  he    considered  an 
amende  for  having  been  ( elbowed 
ont  of  the  Punjab ; '  so  he  handed 
over  his  little  daughter  to  his  sister's 
charge  to  take  home,  and  turned 
back  with  all  the  speed  he  could 
make    for    Oude    and    its   famous 
capital  Lucknow.     He  was  sorely 
wanted  there,  and  the  beneficial  re- 
sult of  his  appearance  on  the  scene 
was  speedily  and  powerfully  felt. 
But  awful  events  were  impending ; 
soon,  too  soon,  came  the  terrible 
mutiny.    From  Meerut,  from  Delhi, 
from    station   after   station,   daily, 
hourly,  came  the  dreadful  tidings ; 
Cawnpore,  only  fifty  miles  from  Luck- 
now,  was  soon  beleaguered ;  we  need 
not  repeat  the  appalling  story ;  how, 
with  the  exception  of  two  officers 
and    two   private    soldiers,    whose 
heroic  escape  may  surely  be  termed 
miraculous,    that    entire  garrison, 
from  the  General  downwards,  men, 
women,   and   children,  all  fell  by 
shot    and    shell,    and     finally    by 
treacherous,  savage  murder.   Luck- 
now    was    speedily  in    the    toils ; 
but    Lawrence  was  there  \  he  had 
from  the  first  taken  his  measures 
for  laying  in  provisions,  organising 
a  system  of  defences,  and  so  forth ; 
all  that  he  and  the  other  right  good 
men  under  him,  all  that  man  could 
do,  was    done.      And,  under  God, 
Lucknow  held  out ;  in  due  time  to 
be    triumphantly  relieved  by  the 
gallant  force  under  Outram    and 
Havelock,   and    finally  under    Sir 
Colin  Campbell.     But  our  hero  was 
not  to  be  spared  to  share  in  that 
triumph  for  which  he  had  worked 
so  well,  or  to  work  much  longer. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  July, 
I^57,  when  resting  after  his  usual 
round  of  inspection,  a  shell  from 
the  enemy  burst  in  the  room  and 


shattered  his  left  thigh.  His  nephew 
was  knocked  down  by  the  wreck  in 
the  room,  but  (for  that  time)  unhurt, 
and  at  once  called  in  the  able  medical 
man  with  them,  Dr.  Fayrer ;  but  it 
was  soon  seen  that  the  wound  was 
a  mortal  one — that  he  had  not  long 
to  live.  Here  are  his  dying  in- 
structions, dated  July  3,  1857, 
after  giving  over  the  Chief  Com- 
missionership  into  the  hands  of 
Major  Banks,  and  the  military  com- 
mand to  Colonel  Inglis,  H.M.'s 
32nd  Regiment : 

Reserve  fire ;  check  all  wall  firing.  Care- 
fully register  ammunition  for  guns  mi 
small  arms  in  store.  Carefully  register 
daily  expenditure  as  much  as  possible. 
Spare  the  precious  life  of  Europeans  id 
every  possible  way,  and  from  shot  ani 
shell.  Organise  working  parties  for  night 
labour.  Entrench,  entrench,  entrench* 
erect  traverses ;  cut  off  the  enemy's  fire.  Tore 
every  horse  out  of  the  entrenchment,  except 
enough  for  four  guns.  Keep  my  hoi* 
Ladakee ;  it  is  a  gift  to  my  nephew  Georp 
Lawrence.  Use  the  State  prisoners  ts  1 
means  of  getting  in  supplies;  by  gentlr 
means,  if  possible ;  or  by  threats.  Enrol 
every  servant  as  bildar  or  carrier  of  eartk 
Pay  liberally — double,  quadruple.  Tuic 
out  every  native  who  will  not  work,  save 
menials  who  have  more  than  enough  labour. 
Write  daily  to  Allahabad  or  Agra.  My 
servants  to  receive  one  year's  pay ;  they  ar* 
to  work  for  any  other  gentleman  who  mi? 
want  them,  or  they  may  leave,  if  they  prefer 
to  do  so.  Put  on  my  tomb  only  this 
1  Here  lies  Henry  Lawrence,  who  tried  t« 
do  his  duty.  May  God  have  mercy  on  him.' 
Take  an  immediate  list  of  all  natives,  so  » 
to  know  who  can  be  used  as  bildara,  & 
Take  an  immediate  inventory  of  all  supplier 
food,  &c.     Take  daily  averages.  .  .  . 

He  died  next  morning. 

Here  is  his  nephew's  account 
(slightly  shortened)  of  the  last  sad 
scene : 

On  July  2,  about  8  o'clock,  just  before 
breakfast,  when  uncle  and  I  were  lying  on 
our  beds,  side  by  side,  having  just  come  ra 
from  our  usual  morning  walk  and  inspec- 
tion, and  while  Wilson,  the  Deputy  Adjntaot- 
General,  was  reading  some  orden  to  mck. 
an  eight-inch  shell  came  in  at  the  «H 
exactly  in  front  of  my  bed,  and  at  the  s*** 
instant  burst.  There  was  an  instant  dark- 
ness, and  a  kind  of  red  glare,  and  for  • 
second  or  two  no  one  spoke.  Finding  my- 
self uninjured,  though  covered  with  briffe 
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I  jumped  up ;  at  the  same  time  uncle  cried 
out  that  he  was  killed.  .  .  .  We  carried 
him  to  Br.  Fayrer's  house,  amid  a  shower 
of  bullets,  and  put  him-  in  one  of  the 
verandahs.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had 
received  his  death-wound,  and,  calling  for 
the  head  people,  he  gave  over  the  chief 
commissionership  to  Major  Banks,  and  the 
charge  of  the  garrison  to  Colonel  Inglis,  at 
the  same  time  giving  them  his  last  instruc- 
tions what  to  do,  among  which  was,  never 
to  ait*  in.  He  sent  for  others,  such  as 
G.  Hardinge,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond ; 
told  them  what  he  expected  from  them,  and 
spoke  of  the  future.  He  also  sent  for  all 
whom  he  thought  he  had  ever,  though 
unintentionally,  injured,  or  even  spoken 
harshly  to,  and  asked  their  forgiveness. 
His  bed  was  surrounded  by  old  friends  and 
new  friends,  and  there  were  few  dry  eyes 
there.  His  old  servants  he  spoke  to;  he 
told  them  the  contents  of  his  will,  and  who 
he  wished  to  look  after  his  children.  He 
spoke  also  of  yourself  and  of  .mother  with 
great  affection.  .  .  .  We  all  received  the 
Communion  with  him.  .  .  .  He  seemed  to 
me  at  times  in  great  pain,  but  the  doctor 
said  he  was  not.  He  spoke  of  course  of 
dear  Aunt  Lettie,  and  a  good  deal  at  in- 
tervals of  his  wife,  repeating  texts  she  had 
been  fond  of.  He  took  part  in  the  prayers 
read  by  Mr.  Harris,  the  clergyman,  when 
we  thought  he  was  going ;  but  more  than 
once  he  rallied,  though  getting  weaker  and 
weaker.  Dr.  Ogilvie  was  very  kind  in 
watching  with  me,  and  two  ladies  also — 
poor  Mrs.  Dashwood,  who  has  since  lost 
her  husband  and  brother,  and  Mrs.  Harris, 
the  clergyman's  wife ;  and  I  must  not  forget 
Mrs.  Clarke.  About  8  o'clock  on  the  4th 
he  died,  quite  quietly.  I  scarcely  knew 
when  the  breath  left  him,  for  I  was  sitting 
at  his  feet,  having  been  just  wounded. 
Dr.  Ogilvie  first  told  me  all  was  over.  .  .  . 
He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  where  all 
the  rest  were,  but  no  one  save  the  padre 
(Mr.  Harris)  could  attend,  as  the  place  was 
under  fire,  and  everyone  had  to  be  at  his 
post.   .   .   .  • 

We  would  not  weaken  this  pic- 
ture by  attempting  here  to  paint 
more  minutely  the  character  of  the 
original ;  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  book  itself,  which  we  heartily 
recommend  to  earnest  perusal.  De- 
spite the  faults  of  execution  which 
we  have  noticed  in  the  outset,  it  is  a 


noble  record  of  a  noble  man.  But  we 
cannot  refrain  from  joining  distinct 
issue  with  Mr.  Merivale,  when  he 
takes  pains  to  deny  that  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  foresaw  in  any  distinct 
shape  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian 
mutiny.  We  hold  on  the  contrary 
that  Sir  Henry  and  a  few  others— 
the  late  General  John  Jacob  for  one 
— most  distinctly  foresaw  it  and  pre- 
dicted it ;  that  is,  he  foresaw  some 
such  terrible  contingency  must 
sooner  or  later  occur  unless  we 
altered  our  system.  We  think 
there  is  clear  proof  of  this  even  ui 
the  extracts  from  his  writings 
quoted  by  Mr.  Merivale;  and  we 
do  not  think  the  force  of  those  ex- 
tracts weakened,  as  Mr.  Merivale 
considers,  by  the  opinions  put  forth 
by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Sir  Charles  Kapier. 
That  controversy3  was  as  to  the 
fact  or  otherwise  of  a  wide- spread 
mutiny  at  a  specific  period,  in  a 
specific  locality,  and  among  a  spe- 
cific portion  of  the  native  army  in 
the  Punjab  ;  and  as  to  Sir  Charles's 
suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the, 
native  army  in  general,  Sir  Henry 
had  gone  thoroughly  into  the  sub- 
ject, had  read  through  heaps  of  the 
Sepoys'  letters  he  got  hold  of  at  the 
time,  and  had  satisfied  himself  that 
the  mutiny  as  described  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier  did  not  exist.  He 
thought,  too,  that  Sir  Charles's 
suggestion  to  concentrate  the  na- 
tive army  in  a  few  large  canton- 
ments was  a  mistaken  one ;  that  it 
would  make  mutiny  at  once  more 
probable  and  more  formidable ;  and 
as  a  controversialist  he  naturally 
availed  himself  of  Sir  Charles's 
funny  blunders  from  want  of  local 
knowledge,  as  when  he  urged  among 
the  benefits  of  enlisting  Goorkhas 
that  they  were  as  fond  of  beef  as  we 
were.     (It  happens  that  they  are 


*  The  tone  and  temper  in  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  allowed  himself  to  write  put  him 
out  of  court,  so  to  speak  ;  but  there  is  a  residuum  of  much  real  truth  and  wisdom,  too, 
in  his  posthumous  Defects,  Civil  and  Military,  of  the  Indian  Government,  which 
deserves  consideration  still. 
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singularly  bigoted  in  their  reverence 
for  the  cow  and  horror  of  beef,  good 
soldiers  as  they  are.)  We  think, 
too,  that  there  is  almost  a  simplicity 
we  certainly  should  not  have  ex- 
pected from  Mr.  Merivale  in  his 
assumption  that  had  Sir  Henry 
really  predicted  any  coming  cata- 
strophe, his  opinion  was  held  of  such 
weight  that  measures  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  taken  to  provide 
against  it,  or  avert  it.  Does  not 
experience  tell  us  that  such  predic- 
tions are  almost  invariably  disre- 
garded ;  that  the  warnings  of  the 
ablest  counsellors — take  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  for  instance — if  un- 
acceptable, are  seldom  acted  upon 
until  they  are  verified,  and  when  it 
is  too  late  P  It  is  our  firm  belief 
that  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  (and  a 
few  others)  not  only  foresaw,  but 
reported  that  the  native  army  had 
become  a  source  of  serious  danger, 
and  had  suggested  measures  in  full 
view  of  danger  ahead;  and  that, 
when  the  time  actually  came  that 
4  the  air  was  full  of  vague  presenti- 
ments of  danger,'  he  was  among 
the  few  who  were  able  to  and  did 
forecast  the  actual  shape  which  that 
danger  was  to  assume. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  was 
for  a  short  time  in  1857  honoured 
with  the  friendly  notice  of  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence.  It  was  just  be- 
fore he  went  to  Oude,  and  we  shall 
never  forget  a  conversation  when 
walking  with  him  by  moonlight 
one  evening  after  the  day's  work. 
He  had  been  speaking  much  about 
the  native  army,  and  telling  several 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  argu- 
ments. Towards  the  close  of  the 
walk  he  said — the  conversation  is 


strong  in  our  memory — 'The  two 
things  I  think  chiefly  of  (when  I 
have   time  to  think),  and  which 
keep  me  awake  at  night,  are  the  state 
of  the  Bengal  native  army,  and  the 
state  of  feeling  of  the  large  majority 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  towards 
the  natives,  with  whom  they  should, 
at  any  rate  in  some  degree,  sym- 
pathise,   but  do  not;    nay,  more. 
avow  that  they  cannot,  and  need 
not.     There  is  ;'  I  have  al- 
ways loved  him ;  I  believe  him  a* 
this  moment    to    be  perhaps  It- 
ablest  and  most  conscientious  cm. 
servant  the  Government  have,  te 
the  way  he  talked     of   knockm: 
down  the  old  native  families  whet 
they  came  in  his  way,  was  to  e* 
horrible.'    .     .     .    Then  he  went c: 
to  say  how  we  persisted  in  shot- 
ting  our    eyes  to   the   possibility 
much  less  probability,  of  danger 
'  Look  at  Delhi ;  look  at  your  fort 
here;  a  havildar  (native  sergeac* 
and  twelve   sepoys,   or  some  sotf 
guard,  is  the  garrison  of  your  oil; 
refuge  and  stronghold  in  case  v- 
need — is   the    guard    of  all  p-* 
ammunition,  all  your   treasure,  - 
have  tried,  and  not  only  once,  v 
call  attention  to  this  state  of  thin? 
but  I  am  afraid  snubbings  tomysv 
for  my  pains  have  been  the  on.; 
result.'  .     .     .     We  trust  we  w* 
justified  in  repeating  this  conver- 
sation.    The  memory  of  it  is  det 
to  us ;  we  believe   it  to  be  full  C 
valuable  suggestion  to  many  evei 
now,  and  we  earnestly  hope  it  cai 
give  offence  to  none.     And  so  *f 
close  our  humble  in  memories  c- 
Henry  Lawrence,  who  tried  to  d 
his  duty.     May  we  go  and  try  to  d 
likewise ! 
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ris  desirable  that  we  should 
realise,  without  delay  and  with- 
out reserve,  the  fall  significance  of 
the  present  general  disturbance  in 
the  labour  market,  what  it  indi- 
cates, what  it  may  involve,  whither 
it  is  tending,  and  in  what  way  it 
can  be  met.  It  is  new  only  in  its 
amount  and  extension ;  but  it  is 
combined  with  certain  unusual  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  which 
altogether  give  it  a  far  graver 
character  than  formerly.  The  mere 
outline  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
when  brought  together  and  looked 
at  as  a  whole,  will  suffice  to  show 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  be- 
fore us,  to  remove  it  from  the  cate- 
gory of  a  mere  controversy  between 
employer  and  employed  as  to  the 
terms  and  remuneration  of  labour, 
and  raise  it  to  the  dignity  and  di- 
mensions of  a  national  concern. 

We  are  passing  through  a  period 
of  almost  unexampled  commercial 
briskness  and  prosperity,  following 
upon  one  of  reverses,  interruption, 
and  comparative  stagnation.  The 
cotton  famine  had  largely  dimi- 
nished the  average  production  of 
clothing,  leaving  a  vacancy  which 
had  to  be  supplied;  and  had  also 
caused  a  considerable  emigration 
of  manufacturing  labour,  leaving  a 
vacancy  which  has  not  yet  been 
quite  filled  up.  The  wars  in  Ame- 
rica and  on  the  Continent  caused  a 
vast  demand  for  and  consumption 
of  articles  (among  others)  into 
which  iron  entered  as  a  main  in- 
gredient.    The  destruction  of  rail- 
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way  materials  and  the  demand  for 
new  railways  everywhere  —  also 
largely  in  consequence  of  war — 
acted  in  a  similar  manner  to  swell 
the  demand,  for  iron ;  while  the 
simultaneous  and  almost  universal 
change  from  wooden  to  iron  ships 
for  commercial  as  well  as  naval 
purposes,  coming  in  aid,  raised  the 
price  of  iron  and  the  profits  of  iron- 
masters to  an  unprecedented  height. 
Goal,  so  largely  needed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  iron,  naturally  followed 
suit ;  and  here  also  prices  and  pro- 
fits enormously  increased.  With 
the  briskness  and  prosperity  of  these 
various  staple  branches  of  produc- 
tion and  exchange,  the  carrying 
business  of  the  country  neces- 
sarily became  more  active  and 
remunerative,  and  shipowners  and 
railway  shareholders,  as  well  as 
merchants,  soon  felt  the  astonishing 
improvement.  And  so  on  through- 
out nearly  all  trades. 

Of  course,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  labourers,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  engaged  in  these  various 
branches  of  productive  industry, 
desired  their  share  of  the  augmented 
profits.  They  asked  for  a  rise  of 
wages,  once,  twice,  sometimes  thrice ; 
—insisted  upon  it,  and  easily  ob- 
tained it.  They  had  a  full  right  to 
it.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural, 
inevitable,  or  legitimate.  Occasion- 
ally, though  rarely,  there  were  hesi- 
tations, menaces  of  strikes,  incho- 
ate strikes  even,  and  modifications 
of  demands;  but  on  the  whole, 
workmen  in  all  trades,  mechanics, 
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colliers,  and  artisans  of  various  sorts 
in  the  iron  trade,  obtained  advances 
of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent, 
upon  their  previons  rates  of  wages. 
And  so  long  as  this  was  confined 
to  the  great  staple  industries  and 
manufactures  of  the  country,  there 
was  nothing  unusual,  nothing  dis- 
turbing in  it.  The  prices  of  certain 
articles  rose,  that  was  all ;  and  most 
people  rejoiced  that  workmen  should 
be  so  well  paid,  and  so  able  (and, 
it  was  hoped,  likely  also)  to  improve 
their  condition,  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  lay  by  for  less  golden 
times. 

But  ere  long  the  movement 
spread,  and  spread  in  quarters 
where  it  was  more  felt  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  community  generally, 
and  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
in  particular.  The  artisans  engaged 
in  the  building  trades  in  the  metro- 
polis made  demands  which  their 
employers  deemed  exorbitant  or 
otherwise  inadmissible  ;  the  dispute 
ended  in  a  strike,  and  practical  in- 
convenience began  to  be  felt  by 
persons  who  wanted  houses  finished, 
or  by  householders  who  wanted 
jobs  done,  as  well  as  by  master 
builders  and  contractors  who  could 
not  get  their  engagements  com- 
pleted. Next  came  the  agricultural 
strikes,  which  startled  some  classes 
who  had  never  been  startled  by 
anything  but  a  bad  harvest  or  a 
loss  of  fiscal  protection  before.  This, 
however,  was  probably  righteous 
enough ;  certainly  the  peasant  did 
need  to  have  his  condition  bettered ; 
everyone  sympathised  with  him; 
and  there  was  little  danger  that  a 
rise  in  his  wages  would  raise  the 
price  of  bread.  It  did  not  actually 
come  home  to  us  all. 
But  now  we  come  to  some  analo- 

foufl  movements  which  brought 
ome  to  us — or,  when  considered  a 
little  more  closely,  will  bring  home 
to  us — some  conception  of  the  in- 
tolerable degree  in  which  strikes 
(whether  for  higher  wages  or 
shorter  hours)   may,  and  must  if 


they  spread  or  become  habitual, 
fetter  or  even  stop  altogether  the 
wheels  of  social  life  ;  how  much  of 
our  Comfort,  how  many  of  our  ac- 
tions, how  large  a  proportion  of  our 
half-unconscious  proceedings,  hang 
upon  work  regularly  done  for  us 
by  individuals  or  classes  who  may 
at  any  moment  refuse  to  continue 
that  work  except  on  terms  we  can- 
not concede.  Three  or  four  in- 
stances will  suffice  to  set  our  imagi- 
nation to  work. 

Some  months  ago  the  telegraph 
clerks  struck  work,  their  demands 
not  having  been  acceded  to  by  the 
authorities.  The  strike,  as  it  hap- 
pened, failed,  the  strikers  being  met 
by  vigour  greater  than  their  own. 
It  was  not  well  organised;  it  was 
not  general  enough ;  many  of  those 
concerned  in  it  flinched  at  the  criti- 
cal moment,  and  Mr.  Scudamore 
managed  to  find  tolerable  substitutes. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  a  second 
attempt  should  not  succeed.  Tele- 
graphyreqrires  skilland  experience, 
and  needs  time  to  teach.  The 
telegraph  clerks  could  easily  act  in 
combination.  If  they  did,  they 
could  not  be  replaced  efficiently  for 
weeks  or  months.  Their  services 
could  not  be  dispensed  with,  except 
at  the  cost  of  stopping  much  of  our 
daily  communications  and  throwing 
half  the  country  into  confusion: 
in  fact,  they  could  not  be  dispensed 
with.  A  unanimous  demand  on 
their  part  must  be  conceded;  and 
that  demand  might  be  utterly  un- 
reasonable. Our  only  guard  against 
such  an  occurrence  lies  in  the  terms 
of  their  engagement  allowing  time 
enough  to  train  substitutes.  Bat 
the  law,  be  it  observed,  could  not 
enforce  this  engagement:  it  could 
only  punish  and  fine  the  clerks  for 
Betting  it  at  nought.  Practical]/, 
the  only  real  protection  the  public 
has  lies  in  their  good  sense  and 
moderation. 

A  strike  among  the  letter-carriers 
has  more  than  once  been  immi- 
nent.     They  are  not,  it  is  true, 
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properly  speaking,  skilled  labourers, 
and  might  in  the  ordinary  state  of 
the  labour  market  be  replaced  (after 
a  fashion)  in  a  week  or  so.  But 
conceive  the  irreparable  mischief 
of  even  a  partial  stoppage  in  the 
delivery  of  letters  for  a  week.  Or 
conceive  cabmen  on  strike  for  a 
week — a  mischief  which  was  a  year 
or  two  ago  imminent,  and  even 
partially  begun. 

While  we  write,  the  daily  papers 
bring  us  accounts  of  a  strike  among 
the  railway  goods  porters  at  Liver- 
pool and  in  London,  which  has 
failed,  but  which  might  have  been 
successful.  The  stoppage  of  traffic 
and  the  choking  up  of  the  stations 
consequent  thereon,  which  wad  only 
temporary,  might  have  been  pro- 
tracted. How  many  of  the  goods 
and  parcels,  of  which  the  transport 
was  thus  suspended,  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  consignees  ?  They 
might  be  articles  of  food;  they 
might  be  perishable  commodities ; 
they  might  be  goods  consigned  to 
catch  a  certain  ship,  whose  sailing 
without  them  may  be  ruin  to  the 
expectant  owner !  A  case  like  this 
— and,  as  we  shall  see  directly,  the 
matter  may  be  immeasurably  more 
serious  still — especially  if  it  had 
lasted  a  little  longer,  might  enable 
us  to  realise  to  what  a  fearful 
extent  we  are  dependent  on  the 
regular  and  continuous  services  of 
those  accustomed  to  minister  to  our 
daily  wants ;  and  how  entirely  our 
only  protection  against  their  whims 
consists  in  the  possibility  of  supply- 
ing, and  at  once  supplying,  their 
place  by  other  qualified  labourers. 

We  have  once  or  twice  had 
menaced  strikes — once  or  twice 
strikes  actually  begun — on  the  part 
of  railway  engineers  and  drivers,  pe- 
culiarly a  skilled  class  of  operatives, 
on  whose  skill  and  vigilance  de- 
pends, hour  by  hour,  not  only  our 
safe,  rapid,  and  punctual  locomo- 
tion, but  the  lives  of  daily 
thousands.  To  bring  everything 
to    a    dead-lock    would    need,    in 


many  cases,  only  the  combination 
and  obstinacy  of  a  few  hundred 
well-paid  and  hard-worked  me- 
chanics. They  could  be  replaced 
by  stokers  (if,  indeed,  the  stokers 
could  be  persuaded  to  what  they 
might  deem  the  disloyalty  of  re- 
placing them)  only  very  partially, 
and  at  terrible  risk  and  incon- 
venience. It  would  seem  impossible 
to  resist  any  resolute  or  unanimous 
demand  they  might  put  forward. 
Yet  it  might  be  utterly  outrageous 
and  inadmissible.  We  are  virtually 
at  the  mercy  of  their  moderation 
and  reason;  and  mechanics,  espe- 
cially when  leagued  in  unions,  are 
not  always  reasonable. 

One  instance  more.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  the  sailors  who  man  our  packet 
ships  at  Southampton  struck  at  a 
critical  moment.  They  were  ex- 
perienced and  picked  men,  and 
could  ill  be  spared.  For  a  day  or 
two  it  seemed  as  if  either  the 
packets  could  have  not  been  sailed, 
and  all  contracts  as  to  time  would 
have  been  broken  (to  the  infinite 
inconvenience  of  passengers  and 
merchants),  or  new  and  untried 
seamen  would  have  had  to  beengaged 
in  a  hurry,  and  the  safety  of  the 
vessels  thus  greatly  jeopardised. 

A  compromise  was  effected  at 
the  last  moment ;  but  suppose,  by 
the  unreason  or  obstinacy  of  either 
party,  it  had  been  found  impractica- 
ble, what  then? 

Now,  in  all  these  cases,  and  in 
similar  and  perhaps  yet  graver  ones 
that  may  be  specified  by-and-by, 
the  workmen  (assuming  no  con- 
tracts broken,  and  the  customary 
week's  or  month's  notice  given)  are 
acting  strictly  within  their  compe- 
tence. According  to  all  principles 
of  political  economy,  law,  and  or- 
dinary equity  between  class  and 
class  or  man  and  man,  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  insist  on  any  terms, 
both  as  to  hours  and  wages,  which 
they  fancy  they  can  extort, — and  to 
refuse  to  work  unless  these  are  con- 
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ceded.  Nay,  it  cannot  even  be  argued 
that  they  are  injudicious  in  putting 
forth  even  extravagant  demands 
(or  what  seem  such)  provided  they 
do  not  cut  their  own  throats  in  doing 
so;  that  is,  if  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
labour  market  be  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  them,  and  if  they  do 
not  in  the  end  injure,  curtail,or  drive 
away  the  special  trade  in  question 
by  enforcing  them— a  distant  and 
inferential  consideration  which  they 
cannot  be  expected  much  to  weigh. 
But  farther:  in  many  of  these  cases 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  practical 
power  of  resistance  to  these  de- 
mands, however  extravagant,  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  employers.  In 
the  case  of  the  large  producing 
trades,  there  is  a  fair  fight  between 
the  parties,— or  at  least  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be. 
The  result  depends  upon  the  com- 
parative purses  and  obstinacy  of 
masters  and  men ;  whether  the  em- 
ployers or  the  employed  can  hold  out 
longest;  whether  the  first  can  fore- 
go their  profits  or  the  second  their 
earnings  for  the  most  protracted 
period.  Business  is  suspended,  that 
is  all;  no  one  is  ruined.  The  public 
is  inconvenienced,  perhaps,  but  in  no 
sense  paralysed.  But  in  the  supply- 
ing trades  it  is  different.  Here  the 
controversymust  be  decided  at  once. 
The  recalcitrant  workmen  need  not 
provide  funds  for  a  long  contest ;  in 
a  week  or  less,  unless  other  hands  can 
be  found  capable  and  willing  to  take 
the  place  of  tlwse  who  turn  out,  the 
employers  must  give  in  helplessly 
and  immediately, — they  are  bound 
over  by  such  tremendous  pres- 
sure from  without  to  provide  for 
the  non-interruption  of  the  public 
service.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  what  adequate  motive  they 
can  have  for  resolutely  standing  out 
against  unreasonable  demands.  A 
large  advance  of  wages  to  the  tele- 
graph clerks  means  simply  the  ne- 
cessity of  charging  eighteenpence 
instead  of  a  ffhilling  for  each  mes- 
sage; and  who  among  the  class  that 


send  telegrams  would  weigh  this 
evil  for  a  moment  against  that  of  a 
week's  or  fortnight's  stoppage  of 
telegraphic  communication  r  Dou- 
bling the  wages  of  the  letter-carriers 
would  simply  mean  a  somewhat 
smaller  revenue  from  the  Post  Office 
at  the  year's  end,  and  woe  to  the 
post-master  who,  to  avoid  this  de- 
ficiency, almost  infinitesimal  in  a 
budget  of  70,000,0002.,  should  risk 
the  stoppage  of  the  country's  cor- 
respondence for  a  single  day.  An 
increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the 
wages  of  railway  traffic-porters  or 
engine-drivers  would,  it  is  true, 
largely  swell  the  working  expenses 
of  the  line,  but  no  managing  direc- 
tors would  dare  to  refuse  it,  at  the 
cost  of  interrupting  all  traffic  or 
travelling  for  a  couple  of  days; 
knowing  that  at  the  worst  it  might 
be  made  good  by  a  slight  increase 
of  fares,  or  involve  only  a  bearable 
diminution  of  the  shareholders'  di- 
vidends at  the  next  general  meeting. 
It  seems  obvious  that  in  these  and 
all  similar  cases,  the  only  power  of 
resisting  the  most  extravagant  and 
oppressive  demands  which  remains 
in  the  hands  of  employers,  whether 
the  Government  or  great  companies, 
depends  on  the  existence  and  avail- 
ability of  an  adequate  number  of  com- 
peting  and  competent  workmen.  Now, 
even  in  comparatively  alack  times, 
these,  though  they  may  exist  in  esse, 
do  not  exist  in  posse,  and  in  brisk 
times  like  those  they  do  not  exist 
either  vn  esse  or  in  posse.  In  or- 
dinary years,  perhaps,  you  might 
find  a  sufficient  number  of  unem- 
ployed men  who  could  be  made 
letter-carriers,  railway-porters,  and 
in  time  engine-drivers — certainly 
you  could  find  potential  telegraph 
clerks,  male  and  female,  in  abund- 
ance. But  in  these  times  you  could 
not  find  these  needed  supplementary 
labourers  at  all,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, and  in  no  times  could  you  find 
them  ready-made.  To  imagine  that 
they  exist  in  such  numbers  and 
availability  as  would  be  required  to 
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keep  in  order  your  actual  employe^ 
by  the  fear  of  wholesome  competi- 
tion, is  to  assume  that,  for  all  our 
existing  staff  of  labourers  in  these 
various  departments,  there  is,  not  an 
equal  numberybut  perhaps  one-fourth 
the  number,  waiting  idly,  qualified 
and,  ready  to  take  their  places, — 
which  is  notoriously  not  now  the 
fact.  This  is  the  position  of  the 
problem :  let  us  keep  it  distinctly 
in  mind,  and  cradle  ourselves  in  no 
illusions. 

_  9 

But  a  case  even  stronger  than 
those  above  suggested  is  not  im- 
possible, and  at  no  distant  date ; — 
and  is  improbable  only  in  as  far  as 
it  is  quite  unprecedented,  and  there- 
fore not  easy  to  imagine.  We  are  all 
of  us  naturally  averse  from  con- 
templating evils  which  are  unusually 
serious,  and  which  we  do  not  see 
any  means  of  obviating.  Let  us, 
however,  look  the  following  con- 
tingency in  the  face.  London  and 
most  of  our  great  towns  are  depen- 
dent on  the  country  outside  for  their 
supplies  of  food.  Few  of  them  have 
any  large,  or  at  least  adequate, 
stores  or  granaries  within  their 
walls.  Nearly  all  are  fed  from  day 
to  day — as  to  their  most  essential 
articles  of  consumption  at  least. 
Four-fifths,  probably,  of  these  ar- 
ticles are  brought  in  by  rail.  Now, 
conceive  the  consequences  of  a  strike 
among  engine-drivers  and  stokers 
spreading  through  the  employes  of 
all  the  several  lines  converging  on 
the  Metropolis,  or  on  Manchester, 
for  example — and  we  may  be  per- 
fectly certain  that  no  very  deter- 
mined strike  would  be  undertaken 
without  such  extensive  and  well- 
organised  combination.  Assume 
the  demands  of  the  men  to  be  sim- 
ply the  doubling  of  their  wages, 
and  the  universal  restriction  of  the 
hours  of  work  to  eight  per  diem. 
To  concede  the  first  condition  would 
most  fatally  affect  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  railways ;  to  concede 
the  second  would  cripple  their 
carrying  power  to  a  most  formid- 


able extent  and  for  a  long  period* 
Yet  both  are  demanded  under  a 
virtual  threat  of  starving  a  city 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
habitants. What  possible  power  o£ 
resistance  would  .the  railway  ma- 
nagers possess  P  What  conceivable 
security  have  we  that  such  de- 
mands, under  suoh  obviously  im- 
plied pressure,  may  not  be  put 
forward  and  enforced  ?  '  The 
good  feeling  and  good  sense  of 
the  artisans  and  engineers,9  some 
one  will  reply,  'and  their  reluctance 
to  incur  the  reprobation  of  public 
opinion.'  But  in  the  first  place, 
though  we  have  great  confidence  in 
the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of 
our  working  men  generally,  and 
especially  of  the  better  educated 
mechanics,  we  have  none  whatever 
in  the  predominance  of  those  quali- 
ties among  the  trade-union  leaders 
who  usually  guide  these  movements. 
In  the  second  place,  so  resolute 
and  consentaneous  a  strike  as  we  are 
contemplating  would  scarcely  be 
decided  on  till  after  much  irritating 
and  envenomed  controversy;  and 
by  that  time  public  opinion — the 
public  opinion  of  their  own  class — , 
might  probably  enough  be  on  the 
side  of  the  turn-outs.  Besides,  it 
might  well  happen  that  the  men 
could  make  out  a  very  plausible 
case  for  a  large  advance  of  wages, 
and  that  the  dispute  was  only  as  to 
a  matter  of  degree; — and  as  to 
thinking  eight  hours  a  day  long 
enough  for  work  like  theirs,  they 
will  find  numbers  from  outside  to 
agree  with  them.  But  the  essential 
question  which  really  concerns  us 
all  is  that  asked  above :  '  What 
power  of  resistance  exists  to  such 
demands  so  urged?'  Gould  the 
men  be  replaced  ?  Could  they  be 
controlled  or  compelled?  Could 
their  services  be  dispensed  with  for 
three  days  ?  And  if  all  these  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  is  it  not  obvious  that  we 
are  altogether  at  their  mercy? 
And  if  so,  why  should  their  de- 
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mands  continue  reasonable,  or  what 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  them?1 
Already,  as  we  have  seen,  these 
demands  often  go  beyond  matters  of 
wages  or  hours,  and  relate  to  how 
and  by  whom  they  shall  be  directed. 
One  illustration  more  beforo  we 
dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject. 
Coal,  next  to  food  and  shelter, 
ranks  among  the  first  necessities  of 
life.  It  is  more — it  is  the  absolutely 
indispensable  raw  material  of  nearly 
all  our  manufactures  and  of  the 
chief  part  of  our  locomotion,  as 
well  as  of  our  cooking  and  warm- 
ing and  lighting.  For  an  adequate 
and  regular  supply  of  this  requisite 
we  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
a  body  of  miners,  some  skilled, 
more  unskilled,  varying  largely  in 
character,  organised,  resolute  and 
rough,  many  of  them  excellent, 
rational  and  meritorious,  many 
singularly  the  reverse;  but  at 
least  one-half  of  them,  to  say  the 
least,  not  the  most  sober  nor  the 
best  educated  of  our  working 
classes.  Their  labour  is  severe, 
unpleasant,  and  often  perilous.   It  is 


well-paid,  and  usually  not  too  pro- 
longed. Of  late  the  price  of  coal, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  has  risen 
with  unprecedented  rapidity,  and 
to  an  embarrassing  extent ;  and  in 
the  benefit  of  this  advance  of  price 
the  miners  have  largely  partici- 
pated. So  largely  that — we  believe 
we  may  say  so  without  contradiction 
— in  extensive  districts  these  men, 
finding  that  they  can  earn  the  same 
wages  as  formerly  with  a  day's  less 
work,  elect  to  be  idle  that  extra 
day;  and,  as  they  often  employ  it  in 
drinking,  are  less  efficient  labourers 
during  the  remaining  days.  In 
fact,  they  raise' and  can  afford  to 
raise  less  coal  than  formerly.9  What 
is  to  hinder  them  from  carrying 
their  inaction  a  stage  or  two 
farther?  from  working  only  three 
days  a  week  instead  of  four?  or 
from  insisting  on  a  six  instead  of 
an  eight  hours'  'shift*  ?— that  is, 
if  the  notion  were  carried  out 
widely  enough,  from  reducing'  the 
production  of  coal  by  one-half  or 
one-third?  There  is  no  stock  of 
coal  at  the  pits'  mouth  or  anywhere 


1  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  hare  caught  a  glimpse  of  the-  danger,  but  has  no  great 
comfort  to  offer.  This  is  what  he  said  at  the  ^Mansion  House  dinner  the  other  day  :— 
4  We  certainly  now  live  in  an  era  which  might  almost  startle  men  of  the  largest 
experience  amongst  lis — an  era  in  which  industry  and  enterprise  in  this  country 
seem  to  hare  advanced  within  the  last  few  months,  not  by  steps,  but  by  strides;  not  by 
strides,  but  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Much  inconvenience  may  result  from  this  sudden 
and  violent  access  of  prosperity ;  and  it  is  well  that  all  movements,  be  they  what  they 
may,  should  be  regulated  and  gradual.  'Whatever  those  inconveniences  may  be,  I 
for  one  feel  satisfied  that  they  will  be  kept  within  due  bounds  by  the  good  sense  of 
the  country,  and  by  that  good  feeling  and  that  good  understanding  which  unite  to- 
gether the  several  classes  who  represent  capital  and  industry,  employers  and  em- 
ployed. I  know,  my  Lord  Mayor,  there  are  those  who  have  thought  that  great 
danger  to  our  social  system  and  our  political  condition  is  threatened  by  these  most 
trying  changes.  Changes  of  this  kind  offer  temptations  sometimes  to  the  cupidity, 
sometimes  to  the  weakness,  sometimes  to  the  haste,  sometimes  to  that  very  natural 
and  laudable  desire  of  men  to  better  their  condition,  which  undoubtedly  might,  in  a 
country  differently  constituted,  lead  to  very  serious  results.  I  do  not,  however,  believe 
that  the  instincts  and  feelings  of  this  country,  which  is  a  land  of  freedom,  will 
foil  us  on  this  or  any  other  occasion ;  but  I  believe  that  the  good  sense,  the  delibera- 
tive action,  the  habits  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence  which  bind  together  men  in 
different  classes  of  society,  will  enable  them,  as  I  feel  sure  will  be  the  case,  to 
adjust  their  respect Ive  claim*.  And  to  follow  their  pursuits  as  capitalists  and  labourers 
in  the  development  of  ftrtttph  industry  and  progress,  with  no  less  harmony  in  thee* 
monetary  difference*  than  they  have  done  in  times  past,  and  as,  I  say  again,  I  believe 
they  will  do  in  times  to  com*.  The  scanty  measure  of  '  mutual  trust  and  confidence  * 
here  invoked  to  save  us  from  internal  dangers,  does  duty  for  the  'silver  streak  of 
sea '  that  last  year  was  to  guarantee  us  from  Foreign  foes. 

*  It  is  stated  on  authority  that  the  production  this  year  is  ten  millions  of  tons 
below  that  of  1871. 
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else ;  and  we  could  not  do  without 
coal  for  a  day.  Heat,  light,  loco- 
motion, cooking,  and  most  of  the 
trades  of  the  Kingdom  would  come 
to  a  stand.  What  means  of 
refusal  or  resistance  do  the  coal- 
owners  possess  or  could  they 
resort  to  against  such  a  general 
whim  of  the  colliers,  except  closing 
their  mines  (which  would  often  be 
ruin  to  them,  and  which  indeed  the 
imperious  necessities  and  demands 
of  the  country  would  scarcely  allow 
them  to  do),  or  the  competition  of 
other  workmen  anxious  to  earn  the 
wages  the  colliers  had  despised? 
But  are  such  workmen  to  be  found  P 
Would  they  be  competent  to  the 
business?  And  would  they  be  al- 
lowed, or  would  they  dare,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  wilful  idlers  ?  The  last 
of  these  questions  must  almost  cer- 
tainly be  answered  in  the  negative, 
and  the  other  two  with  a  doubt- 
ful affirmative  at  best ; — and  we 
should  thus  find  ourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  the  supposed  leisurely 
colliers — but  for  one  resource,  rather 
a  curious  and  suggestive  one.  Such 
a  limitation  in  the  production  of 
coal  as  would  result  in  the  caBe  put, 
would  involve  non-employment  and 
starvation  to  the  labourers  in  so 
many  other  trades,  that  those  la- 
bourers would  not  endure  it,  but 
would  bring  their  peculiar  sort  of 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  miners  in 
such  a  way  as  to  force  them  to 
resume  full  work.  Fancy  the  Staf- 
fordshire potteries  or  iron  foundries 
without  coal  (and  therefore  without 
earnings)  because  their  mining 
brethren  chose  to  idle  three  days 
out  of  six ! 

Now,  let  us  look  the  position  of 
affairs  we  have  sketched  out  fairly 
in  the  face,  quietly  and  without 
exaggeration.  Hitherto,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  in  accord- 
ance with  economic  principles,  with 
our  rooted  instincts  in  favour  of 
fair  play  and  of  carrying  individual 
liberty  to  its  extreme  limits,  we 


have,  in  coping  with  difficulties  and 
controversies  of  the  kind  we  are 
considering,  trusted  entirely  to  free 
competition  and  to  what  we  may 
call  the  c  staying '  power  of  capital ; 
and  as  long  as  the  disputes  were 
confined  to  the  great  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country  it  was 
felt  (and  experience  confirmed  the 
theory,  in  spite  of  some  exceptional 
instances  of  permanent  mischief  in 
Ireland)  that  we  might  so  trust 
with  safety.  Before  emigration  be- 
came so  common  and  so  easy  there 
was  usually  a  certain  proportion  of 
unemployed  labourers  whom  it  was 
just  possible  (sometimes  more  than 
possible)  to  allure  and  to  train  to 
work  and  wages  refused  by  others ; 
— at  all  events,  there  was  something 
of  this  sort  always  looming  in  the 
distance  and  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  unreasonable  artisans.  But 
still  more  effective  was  the  con- 
sideration that  artisans  must  live 
and  that  capital  usually  could  wait, 
— though  often  at  heavy  and  nearly 
ruinous  loss.  The  strikers  needed 
large  funds  to  maintain  them  when 
earning  nothing,  as  well  as  to  buy 
off  rivals  ; — and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
*  viding  these  funds  was  a  wholesome 
and  restraining  drain  upon  them 
while  in  work;  while,  if  their  de- 
mands were  really  so  extravagant 
or  inadmissible  as  to  render  the 
masters  united  and  resolute  in  re- 
sisting them,  the  men  were  of  course 
ultimately  forced  to  give  way.  The 
struggle  was  on  the  whole  a  fair 
one ;  and  though  much  actual  and 
potential  wealth  was  wasted  in  the 
contest,  yet  the  loss  was  pretty 
equally  divided,  and  at  all  events 
there  was  security  against  extreme 
issues  on  either  side.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  cases  we  have 
been  considering — to  say  nothing 
now  of  the  present  state  of  the 
country  when  the  real  surplus  popu- 
lation would  appear  to  have  been 
largely  drained  away — the  condi- 
tions of  the  controversy  are  alto- 
gether   changed,  and   the   above*- 
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mentioned  safeguards  and  securities 
for  an  equal  contest  are  not  f ouncL 
Trained  hands  are  required,  and 
trained  hands  cannot  be  impro* 
vised;  the  employer  cannot  wait,* 
and  the  exacting  artisans  are  under 
no  necessity  of  preparing  large 
funds  for  a  protracted  strike.  The 
dispute  must  be  settled  at  once; 
the  daily  conveniences,  the-  daily 
necessities,  the  daily  life,  in  short, 
of  the  masters  and  capitalists — i.e. 
the  public  or  the  State — have  be- 
come actually  dependent  on  the 
regularity  and  uninterrupted  con. 
tinuance  of  the  daily  labour  of  the 
artisans.  Free  competition,  there- 
fore, among  labourers,  or  free  contest 
between  capital  and  labour,  plainly 
fails  to  secure  fair  play  or  the  per-r 
znanent  supply,  on  reasonable  (that 
is,  payable)  conditions,  of  the  ab- 
solute wants  of  the  community.  The 
strife  is  no  longer  one  between 
equals ;  one  party,  and  that  a  small 
minority,  by  reason  of  Us  position 
and  of  our  principles  and  habits,  has 
an  overwhelming  advantage — holds 
the  other  at  its  mercy,  in  fact.  If 
reaping  were  a  skilled  function 
which  only  experienced  hands  could 
discharge,  if  no  wheat  or  bread 
were  imported  from  abroad,  and  if 
farm  labourers,  just  as  the  harvest 
was  ready,  were  to  strike  for  ten 
guineas  a  day,  the  case  would  be 
stronger,  no  doubt,  in  each  of  its 
three  elements,  but  precisely  ana- 
logous except  in  degree;  and  we 
should  then  realise  the  difficulty  of 
the  problem  distinctly,  and  cast 
about  for  a  mode  of  meeting  it. 

But  further.  The  free  compe- 
tition to  which,  in  ultimate  resort 
and  in  theory,  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  trusting,  and  to  which  in  many 
cases  we  might  trust  with  some 
confidence  if  it  really  existed  and 
were  really  free,  is  by  no  means 
always — we  might  almost  say,  is 
rarely — to  be  found.  It  is  far 
more  imaginary  than  actual. 
Either  it  does  not  exist  or  it  is  pre- 
vented from  operating  effectually, 


promptly,  perhaps  at  all,  bj  two 
obstacles — trade-unions  and  parish 
relief;  or,  as  .possibly  we  might 
describe  the  case  more  correctly,  by 
the  weakness  which  distinguishes 
the  administration  of  our  common 
law,  and  the  false  principle  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  our  Poor  Law. 

Nearly  all  trades,  certainly  all 
skilled  ones,  have    formed   them- 
selves into  unions,  of  which  the 
organisation  is  very  complete  and 
strict,  the  rules  severe,  and  the  ad- 
ministration despotic  and  not  un- 
frequently    oppressive.     By    these 
combinations — which  are  perfectly 
legal,  and  in  principle  even,  legiti- 
mate, —  they    secure     themselves 
against  competition  from  their  own 
members  during  a  strike,  even  when 
a  large  number,  sometimes  a  virtual 
majority,  is  anxious  to  continue  at 
work.    It  occasionally  happens  that 
a  strike  is  broken  down  by  a  di- 
vision among  unionists,  or  by  some 
of  them  growing  weary  of  inaction 
and  privation,  and  insisting  on  re- 
turning to  work.      It   rarely,  wt 
believe,"    if     ever,   happens     that 
a    strike  of   any  magnitude    and 
unanimity  among  skilled  artisans  in 
any  branch  is  rendered  abortive  by 
the  influx  of  workers  from  without, 
even  when  such  workers,  and  com- 
petent ones,  are  to  be  found,  and 
could  easily  be  imported  from  other 
districts — as  has  often  been  the  cast 
among  colliers.    Competition  either 
from  within  or  from  without,  as  has 
been  proved  a  thousand  tunes,  is 
prevented  by  two  means,  employed 
sometimes  in  conjunction,  sometime* 
separately — by    subsidies    and    by 
intimidation.     Often  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  funds  of  unions  is  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  (i.e.  in  buy- 
ing off  the  imminent  competition 
of)  the  unemployed — a  heavy  drain 
on  the  resources  of  the  industrious, 
but  one  which  their  (injudicious) 
leaders  deem  advisable.     Bat  the 
usual,  the  final,  and  the  great  re- 
source, is  the  direct  intinaidation 
and    warning    off   of   all    outside 
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competitors,  or  '  knobsticks/  as 
they  used  to  be  called  in  the 
North — 'Blacks,'  as  they  seem 
to  be  termed  here.  This  is  the 
*  organised  moral  pressure '  which 
Professor  Beesley  euphemises  and 
recommends — sometimes  called  per- 
suasion by  the  workmen,  usually 
meaning' picketing, '  hooting,  abus- 
ing, threatening,  and  generally 
making  the  lives  of  these  intruders 
a  burden  to  them,  and  nearly  al- 
ways driving  them  away.  Now 
against  this,  the  law  as  administered 
in  England  is  almost  absolutely 
powerless,  as  is  well  known  to  those 
cognisant  with  this  page  of  our 
social  history; — not  so  much  because 
the  law  itself  is  feeble,  or  speaks  in 
doubtful  terms, — but,  first,  because 
no  police  scarcely  would  be  ade- 
quate to  afford  really  efficient  pro- 
tection to  unwelcome  competitors ; 
secondly,  because  evidence  is  difficult 
to  obtain ;  and  thirdly,  because  ma- 
gistrates have  usually  been  so  crimi- 
nally and  foolishly  lenient,  and  have 
encouraged  artisan  oppression  by  in- 
flicting such  trivial — usually  pecu- 
niary— penalties  on  the  offenders 
brought  before  them.  The  organi- 
sation of  the  Unions  has  grown 
yearly  more  compact  and  efficient, 
as  the  spirit  and  grasp  of  the  law 
have  grown  more  lax  and  timid ; 
till  now  it  is  notorious  that  the 
check  of  really  free  and  open  com- 
petition against  workmen  on  strike, 
or  meditating  strike,  has  been  com- 
pletely neutralised  and  nullified  by 
systematic  intimidation.  The  fact 
is  so : — whether  a  change  in  public 
opinion,  a  firmer  and  severer  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  a  police 
system  which  should  afford  some 
real  protection  to  those  anxious  to 
work,  and  the  ballot  acting  as 
the  industrious  labourers'  defence 
against  agitators  and  mischief- 
makers,  could,  if  combined,  remedy 
the  evil,  we  will  not  here  discuss. 
Two  conclusions  are  plain  enough, 
and  suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 
Laissez-faire,  '  supply  and  demand,' 


and  '  open  competition,'  might  per* 
haps  meet  our  needs  and  get  us  out 
of  our  difficulties — if  they  were 
permitted  to  operate  with  absolute 
freedom  and  guarded  against  all 
interference;  but  they  are  not.  And 
what  prospect  have  we  of  a  more 
energetic  enforcement  of  the  law 
against  the  leaders  (soi-disant  or 
actual)  of  the  working  classes — 
against  agitators,  trade-unionists, 
or  roughs — at  a  time  when  the  tide 
is  rurming  in  an  exactly  opposite  di- 
rection ;  when  a  feeble  Government 
seems  to  have  taken  those  classes 
more  especially  under  its  patronage; 
and  when  a  timid,  short-sighted, 
or  suicidal  Legislature  has  thrown 
itself  more  and  more  decidedly  upon 
those  classes  for  the  direction  of  its 
policy  and  the  conditions  of  its 
existence  ? 

Here,  too,  another  consideration 
comes  in.  To  enforce  the  law  two 
conditions  or  instruments  are  re- 
quisite— a  resolute  will  and  a  com- 
petent force.  The  arm  of  the  law 
is  as  necessary  as  its  decrees.  Now 
the  arm  of  our  law  is  the  police.  It 
is  only  through  them  that  we  can 
take  offending  workmen  before  the 
magistrate,  or  conduct  them  to 
prison  after  sentence.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  suggest  that  the  police 
would  not  always  do  their  duty  in 
such  cases.  But  'quis  custodiet 
ipsos  castodesP'  What  security 
have  we  that  they  might  not  be- 
come infected  with  the  general 
spirit  of  bettering  their  condition, 
and  insist  upon  that  higher  pay 
and  those  shorter  hours  which  they 
see  every  other  body  of  men  de- 
manding and  obtaining?  The  Force 
consists  of  picked  men,  well  se- 
lected and  admirably  disciplined, 
and  by  no  means  easily,  if  at  all,  to 
be  replaced.  Suppose  they  were  to 
require  an  advance  of  50  per  cent, 
at  once.  How  could  the  authorities 
resist  the  claim?  Could  we  face 
the  risk  of  being  left  even  for  a 
week,  or  a  night,  without  our  uni- 
formed protectors ;  or  trust  to  im- 
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provised  special  constables  for  our 
security  ?  The.  police  are  now  en- 
gaged  by  the  month,  it  is  true,  and 
must  give  a  month's  notice  before 
leaving  work ;  and  this  practically 
is  nearly  the  only  hold  we  have  on 
them,  for  they  do  not  become  en- 
titled to  pensions  (which  we  could 
forfeit)  till  after  fifteen  years'  ser- 
vice. But  could  we  train  renipla^ants 
in  a  month  ?  Could  any  new  hands 
be  really  efficient  substitutes  for 
experienced  ones  ?  And  in  the  case 
of  an  organised  or  nearly  unanimous 
strike,  how  in  the  last  resort  could 
we  practically  enforce  the  legal  no- 
tice ?  All  this  is  very  unlikely,  we 
shall  be  told,  and  these  things  are 
nearly  in  nubibus.  Quite  true :  but 
we  should  do  well  to  look  even 
possibilities  in  the  face;  for  they 
sometimes  grow  into  imminent  pro- 
babilities with  marvellous  rapidity. 

Of  course  it  will  be  suggested, 
that  in  a  large  number  of  the  cases 
We  have  enumerated,  where  the 
power  of  the  workmen  is  greatest, 
and  the  danger  of  strikes  among 
them  the  most  formidable,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  qualified 
substitutes  cannot  be  found  at  once, 
nor  trained  without  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time,  and  where  yet  no 
interruption  of  work  can  be  en- 
dured— the  true  and  obvious  remedy 
is  to  require  an  adequately  long 
legal  notice  of  the  intention  of  the 
men  to  cease  work  if  their  demands 
are  not  granted,  or  to  contract  with 
them  for  the  continuance  of  their 
services  for  fixed  periods  of  time. 
If  this  be  done,  it  is  argued,  the 
practical  inconvenience  we  dread 
would  not  be  encountered,  because 
then  either  the  terms  of  the  arti- 
sans will  be  reasonable  and  ought 
to  be  granted,  or  if  they  are  unrea- 
sonable we  shall  be  able  to  obtain 
remplaqants  by  the  time  their  notice 
baa  expired.  We  shall  not  then  be 
in  their  power  as  now,  because  they 
cannot  leave  us  suddenly  in  the 
lurch  without  violating  the  law  and 


exposing  themselves   to    imprison- 
ment for  a  breach  of  contract 

Very  true;  the  theory  of  remedj 
is  perfect :  let  us  see  how  it  couii 
be  carried  out  in  practice.  In  tkc 
first  place,  are  you  Bure  you  cai 
induce  railway  engine-drivers,  fur 
example,  to  engage  on  condition  cf 
giving  you  the  three  or  six  months" 
notice  you  require  ?  They  will  s« 
as  clearly  as  you  do  how  the  en- 
gagement would  work,  and  may  k 
indisposed  to  tie  themselves  abso- 
lutely for  so  long  a  period.  But  sap- 
pose  this  difficulty  got  over ;  snpp> 
(a  sanguine  supposition  in  the* 
days  of  rapid  progress  and  cease- 
lessly increasing  enterprise)  tfcu. 
by  taking  advantage  of  favour*^ 
conditions  of  the  labour  market,  W 
offering  high  wages,  and  displark: 
before  the  men  the   benefits  dan 

• 

will  derive  from    continuous  ar- 
secure  employment  in  all  seasons 
you  have  established  the  system  <x 
quarterly,  or  half-yearly,  or  yearly 
engagements;  and  that  under  this 
system  demands  are  put   fbnwd 
that  you  cannot   grant,    how  v» 
you  to  set  about  providing  re- 
stitutes for  your  present  servants'- 
Whence  are  you  to   draw   then 
and  how  are  you  to  teach  then 
Experienced  mechanics  from  n> 
chine-shops  will  scarcely   come  * 
you,  for  they  have  well-paid  berv 
already.  Stokers — your  first  and  t  • 
tural  resource — will  seldom  be  • 
clined  to  supplant  the  engine-drh  < " 
they  are  accustomed  to  work  wi* 
to  whose  posts  they  look   for  pr 
motion  in  regular  course,  and  «v 
whose  views  and  interests  they  s* 
in  consequence   closely  identic 
You    must    look    outside,     amo  . 
porters,  labourers,  and  others,   f 
men  whom  you  can  bring  op  to  t' 
business.     Admit  that  the  state  - 
the  country  as  to  population  ax 
employment  enables  you    to    r> 
such,  how  are  you  to  get  them  ta  • 
in  sufficient  numbers  for  your  pv 
pose?     Obviously,  in  the  main 
not  exclusively,  through  the  instr. 
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mentality  of  the  very  men  whom 
yon  intend  them  to  supplant,  and 
who  would  scarcely  let  themselves 
be  thus  used  against  themselves. 
*  Keep  on  hand,  then,'  we  shall 
be  answered,  '  always  a  sufficient 
supply  of  apprentices,  who  will  be 
natural  remplaqante*  and  who  may 
be  apprenticed  for  a  term  of  years.' 
Very  good  again; — but  what  ex- 
perienced employers  do  not  know 
that  this  very  question  of  appren- 
tices is  the  one  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  bitterest  disputes  in  all 
trades;  as  to  which  trade-union 
regulations  are  most  stringent  and 
most  restrictive.  Skilled  workmen 
of  every  class  are  peculiarly  jealous 
of  any  extension  of  their  numbers; 
and  skilled  workmen  and  unionists 
you  must  have  on  railways.  But, 
lastly,  granting  that  your  contracts 
required  an  ample  notice  before 
striking  work,  and  that  the  law  in 
this  matter  was  clearly  on  your 
side,  are  you  sure  you  could  en- 
force the  law  against  an  indispen- 
sable body  of  men  in  combination, 
well  organised,  mutually  faithful, 
tolerably  unanimous,  and  resolved — 
either  under  bad  guidance,  or  from 
cupidity,  or  (as  would  be  more 
likely)  from  passion  arising  out  of 
some  envenomed  controversy  as  to 
persons  or  details  of  management — 
to  take  their  own  way  and  to  brave 
the  penalties  of  the  law?  You 
could  not  force  them  by  legal  threats 
to  drive  engines  against  their  will, 
or  to  drive  them  properly,  or  to 
keep  time,  or  not  to  let  the  ma- 
chinery get  out  of  order.  You  could 
not  send  them  all  to  prison,  for  this 
would  create  the  very  dead-lock  it  is 
your  object  to  prevent ;  and  to  pick 
out  only  a  few  ringleaders,  would 
not,  if  the  organisation  were  good 
and  the  spirit  resolute,  bring  about 
the  submission  of  the  rest. 

The  demoralising  and  pauperising 
effects  of  our  Poor  Law  (as  at  pre- 
sent understood  and  administered) 
in  common   with  all  other  forms 


of  organised  charity,  and  its  ten- 
dency to  foster  and  create  the  very 
destitution  it  was  designed  to  re- 
lieve, have  long  been  lamented  and 
often  dwelt  upon.  The  amount  of 
mischief  this  law  has  wrought  is  so 
great,  and  has  of  late  so  increased, 
as  to  bring  many  thoughtful  and 
benevolent  enquirers  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  shall  be  driven  at 
last  by  the  mere  force  of  circum- 
stances to  its  fundamental  re-con- 
struction, if  not  to  its  total  abolition. 
But  its  operation  in  complicating 
and  disturbing  the  conditions  of  the 
controversy  between  capital  and  la- 
bour, and  in  hampering  and  neutral- 
ising the  wholesome  natural  work- 
ing of  laissez-faire  and  free  competi- 
tion and '  supply  and  demand,'  has 
never  yet  been  brought  prominently 
forward,  or  received  due  considera- 
tion. It  is  true  that  this  operation  is 
usually  indirect,  and  the  influence 
often  latent  and  potential  rather 
than  brought  immediately  or  openly 
into  play.  But  it  is  not  the  less  real 
or  weighty  on  that  account ;  and  it 
virtually  prevents  extreme  contro- 
versies between  employers  and  em- 
ployed from  being  actually  and 
rigidly  determined  by  the  naked 
economic  rights  of  the  case.  In  prin- 
ciple, and  virtually  in  fact  at  least, 
the  English  system  of  Poor  Relief 
gives  to  every  destitute  man  a 
claim  to  assistance  from  rates  paid 
by  the  propertied  classes,  without 
any  reference  to  the  mode  in  which 
his  destitution  may  have  been 
brought  about: — that  is,  it  gives 
to  every  labourer,  in  certain  con- 
tingencies, an  indefeasible  right  to 
a  portion  of  the  property  of  his 
employer.  His  destitution  and  that 
of  his  family  may  be  the  result  of 
incorrigible  idleness  or  habitual 
intemperance;  it  may  have  been 
caused  by  his  resolute  and  reckless 
waste  of  very  high  wages  which  do 
not  last  the  whole  year,  yet  would 
form  a  very  full  year's  average; 
it  may  be  the  indirect  consequences 
of  the  strikes  of  other  labourers  in 
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-which  he  bore  no  part;  it  may 
have  been  directly  caused  by  insane 
strikes  and  contentions  which  have 
driven  his  trade  to  other  localities 
(a  by  no  means  unfrequent  case)  ; 
he  may  have  brought  it  upon  himself 
by  perpetual  turn-outs,  which  have 
ruined  or  disgusted  his  individual 
employer;  or  it  may  be  the  final 
issue  of  unsuccessful  and  unreason- 
able contests,  after  which  his  place 
has  been  filled  up  by  more  sensible 
artisans  (knobsticks)  from  other 
districts.  All  this  signifies  no- 
thing : — the  mere  fact  of  his  destitu- 
tion empowers  him  to  claim  subsis- 
tence out  of  the  property  of  the 
capitalist  whom  he  has  helped,  to 
embarrass  and  impoverish.  The 
workman,  in  a  fashion,  fights  his 
master  with  funds,  or,  relying  upon 
future  funds,  levied  on  that  very 
master ;  the  defeated  combatant  has 
to  be  maintained  by  the  antagonist 
whom  he  defied,  and  whom  he  put  to 
heavy  expenses  in  struggling  with 
him.  If  the  recalcitrant  artisan 
wins,  he  obliges  his  master  to  pay 
him  high  wages, — if  he  foils,  the 
same  master  may  have  to  maintain 
him  in  the  workhouse,  or  by  an 
out-door  allowance.  It  is  the  case 
of  a  litigant  who  sues  in  forma 
pauperis  against  an  adversary  who 
must  pay  the  costs  of  both  sides. 

Let  us  look  at  the  working  of 
this  principle  in  a  few  concrete  in- 
stances, that  we  may  realise  the 
full  iniquity  as  well  as  impolicy 
of  our  system. 

In  former  days  there  used  to  be 
about  thirty  hand-spinners  in  a  Cot- 
ton factory  employing  in  all  three 
hundred  workers  of  a  miscellaneous 
description.  These  spinners  were, 
far  excellence^  the  skilled  workmen 
of  the  establishment;  all  hung 
upon  them  ;  they,  and  usually  they 
alone,  had  Union,  and  Union  funds. 
They  turned  out  for  higher  wages, 
and  by  turning  out  stopped  the 
mill,  and  deprived  of  employment 
and  of  earnings  the  rest  *of  the 
workers  who  had   nothing  to  do 


with  their  controversy,  and  per- 
haps altogether  disapproved  of  tk 
strike.     Numbers    of  these  Terr 

« 

shortly  were  in  need  of  paroclai 
assistance.    There  was  no  power  d 
refusing  it,  and  there  would  hn 
been  generally  no  justice  in  dob 
so ;  for  they  were  thrown  idle  t] 
no  fault  of  their  own.     Yet,  v 
thirty  spinners  fought  an  employ 
thus    tremendously    and   udjkii 
handicapped  and  fettered ;  for  b 
might  be,  and  sometimes  was,  i\ 
chief  rate-payer  in  the  parish,  d 
thus  practically  had  often  to  snppd 
his  factory  hands  whether  theywd 
at  work  or  not.     In  nearly  erci 
strike  in  every  trade  the  sameth. 
occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  exte 
All  skilled  labourers  have  anrav ' 
of  unskilled  ones  inextricably  bed 
up  with  them,  who  have  no  f 
in  their  strikes,  Who  often  do  ' 
share  in  their  advance  of  wages,  c- 
who  are   not  maintained  by  tr-' 
Union  funds,   when    thus  fore: 
deprived  of  work.   It  is  so  witL- 
puddlers  in  the  Staffordshire  ri 
foundries.     It  is  so  with  the  be- 
ing trades  of  the  Metropolis,  vL  \ 
employ,  it  is  said,  above  5,000 I 
men.   Every  strike  materially  sv 
the  poor     rates;   and  those  r  ' 
are  paid    by    the    employers    • 
resist    and    suffer  from   the  & 
and  by    the  propertied   classc  1 
whom  the  advance   of  prices  f 
quent  upon    successful   strike*   ( 
mately  falls.      Thus  masters  i' 
the  battle,  or  meet  the  compet'  1 
between  capital  and  labour,  *if 
weight  on  their  shoulders  and  a  r  I 
round  their  necks.     If  theyp' 
they  have  to  pay  higher  wage* 
they  resist,  whether  success™; ' 
not,  they  have  to  pay  higher  p^1 
rates. 

Again : — the  following  case  & 
occurs  still,  though,  we  aredisp;1 
to  believe,  less  often  now  1 1 
formerly.  Workmen — ahipwrk 
and  others — in  brisk  times,  ^ 
times  for  two  or  three  years,  #*' 
times    for  six  months  or   so,  l 
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in    suoh  demand  that  they   earn 
with  ease   5*.,   6s.,  or  7*.  a  day. 
Bat  they   spend   everything    and 
lay  by  nothing;  and  on  the  first 
reverse  or  turn  of  the  tide,  when 
enterprise  begins  to  languish,  in  a 
few  weeks  are  at  the  end  of  their 
resources,  and  come  upon  the  parish. 
Their  employer  has  to  support  them 
equally  in  good  times  and  in  bad — 
at  one  period  out  of  his  profits,  at 
another  in  spite  of  his  losses.    All 
trades  fluctuate,  and  many  fluctuate 
largely;    and  the  capitalist    looks 
to  his  large  gains  at  one  time  to 
compensate  him  for  his  no  gains  at 
another,  and  yield  a  fair  average  of 
remuneration.8    But  under  the  pre- 
sent system  he  is  forced  when  his 
business  is  lucrative  to  pay  extra- 
vagant   wages    to   the   very  men 
whom,  when  his  business  is  unpro- 
ductive,   ho    has    to  maintain  out 
of  the  parochial  funds,  to  which  he 
is  the  main  contributor.     The  em- 
ployer has  to  put  aside  out  of  his 
profits  a  certain  sum  to  meet  the 
claims  of  the  unemployed  when  work 
is  slack,  simply  because  the  latter 
will  not  put  aside  anything  out  of 
their  wages — that  is,  out  of  their 
share  of  the  joint  earnings. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  neglect  of  the  highly-paid 
workman  to  save  money  for  less 
prosperous  days  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  the  operation  of 
the  poor  laws  is  so  perversely  cal- 
culated to  discourage  any  such  pro- 
vidence. After  all,  he  may  well 
ask,  why  should  he  lay  by  and  deny 
himself  any  indulgences  he  may  de- 
sire ?  Supposing  that  in  the  course 


of  two  years'  brisk  trade  he  has 
saved  enough  to  keep  his  family  off 
the  parish  for  six  months  when 
employment  becomes  scanty  and 
wages  low, — still,  practically,  all  he 
has  succeeded  in  doing  may  only  be 
that  he  comes  upon  the  rates  a  short 
time  later  than  his  fellow-workman 
who  never  economised  at  all.  He 
has  saved  the  parish  funds  just  so 
much.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  more  demoralising  or  dishearten- 
ing consideration. 

Finally,  there  have  been  cases, 
and  in  days  to  come  we  may  expect 
there  will  be  many  more,  when  per- 
petual disputes  oetween  masters 
and  men,  and  wages  kept  artifi- 
cially high  by  the  coercive  power 
of  trade-unions  exercised  without 
forethought  or  moderation,  succeed 
at  last  in  driving  a  trade  or  in- 
dustry abroad,  and  giving  to  fo- 
reigners or  to  distant  districts  in  the 
same  country  an  advantage  in  the 
race  of  competition  which  can  never 
be  recovered.  In  those  cases  the 
locality  decays,  employment  di- 
minishes ;  but  the  population  for  a 
long  period  does  not  disperse,  and 
the  capitalist  employer,  if  he  cannot 
remove  his  residence  or  his  plant, 
remains  burdened  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  very  workmen  whose 
folly  and  perversity  have  ruined 
his  business.  In  all  these  instances 
it  is  absurd  to  say  that  laissez-faire, 
or  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
have  been  left  free  to  operate.  The 
Poor  Law  system  has  proclaimed,  in 
the  loudest  and  distinctest  voice,  to 
the  workman,  *  Get  all  you  can  out 
of  your  master  when  the  sunshines ; 


*  Often — and  notably  in  many  hard  individual  instances  at  the  present  crisis — the 
employer  is  doubly  victimised.  For  example,  he  finds  himself  under  a  year's  contract  to 
supply  coal  at  a  given  price  to  a  large  iron-foundr^y.  The  price  of  coal  (as  now)  rises 
suddenly  and  enormously,  and  he  has  to  pay  his  miners  the  largely  enhanced  wages  they 
demand ;  but  he  himself  reaps  no  share  of  profit  from  the  brisk  trade.  He  obtains  no 
advance,  but  pays  a  large  advance.  The  year  is  a  disastrous  one  to  him.  Then  comes 
the  reaction ;  the  price  of  coal  fells,  and  he  loses  the  chance  of  recouping  himself  for  his 
unfortunate  contract ;  but  the  colliers  resist  vehemently  any  attempt  to  bring  back  their 
wages  to  the  old  rate ;  they  strike; — and  the  unlucky  coal-owner  has  to  face  perhaps  an 
obstinate  and  costly  contest  as  the  climax  of  his  woes.  His  men  have  gained  largely : — 
he  has  actually  been  a  loser  throughout 
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when  bad  weather  comes,  we  will 
get  out  of  him  for  you  enough  to 
save  you  from  want.' 

The  possession  of  property,  with 
its  vast  power  of  purchasing  aid  and 
service,  has  in  all  times  been  one  of 
the  greatest  securities  of  the  mi- 
nority against  the  supremacy  of 
mere  numbers  and  the  physical 
force  they  wield.  But  where  is  this 
security  when  law  and  custom  have 
combined  to  give  the  poor  man, 
however  his  poverty  may  have  been 
induced,  a  first  mortgage  on  all  the 
possessions  of  the  rich  F 

It  now  only  remains  to  consider 
the  current  demand  for  shorter 
hours  of  work  —  the  'nine-hours 
movement,'  as  it  is  called — in  con- 
nection with  the  features  in  our 
social  state  above  signalised.  Where 
the  agitation  for  nine  hours  is  a  bond 
fide  revolt  against  excessive  toil  ex- 
hausting the  frame,  sapping  the  vital 
vigour  of  the  labourer,  and  in  reality 
even  impairing  the  efficiency  and,  in 
the  long-run,  the  persistence  of  the 
work  rendered,  everyone  will  sym- 
pathise with  it,  and  concede  its 
-claim  gladly  wherever  practicable. 
But  it  is  notorious  that  this  de- 
scription will  apply  only  to  a  very 
few  branches  of  a  few  of  the  depart- 
ments of  our  national  industry. 
Where  the  demand  arises  among 
well-paid  artisans  from  a  genuine 
desire  for  ampler  leisure  to  be  em- 
ployed in  recreation  and  improve- 
ment, from  a  thirst  for  more  of 
domestic  comfort,  from  a  natural 
and  worthy  wish  that  life  shall  not 
be  wholly  expended  in  ceaseless 
labour  for  the  mere  means  of  living ; 
— where,  in  a  word,  the  workman 
wants  time  at  his  disposal,  and  is 
-able  and  willing  to  pay  for  it — in 
such  instances  his  claim  will  be  uni- 
versally recognised  as  reasonable 
And  as  significant  of  aspiration  after 
a  better  sort  of  existence.  But  we 
are  compelled,  as  we  look  around 
us,  to  admit  that  this  is  not,  except 
in  rare  instances,  the  true  character 


of  the  movement.  The  spare  hours 
thus  gained  are  not  generally  used 
either  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
mind  or  the  real  recreation  of  the 
body,  or  the  elevation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  life ;  nor  is  it,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  these  purposes 
that  they  are  desired.  It  is  too  well 
known  that  they  are  obtained  most 
often  by  the  class  of  operatives  and 
artisans  who  are  among  the  leas: 
prepared  to  turn  them  to  good 
purpose;  that  for  the  most  part 
they  do  not  raise  the  standard  of 
daily  life,  but  go  chiefly  to  swell  the 
gains  of  the  publican,  and  often  to 
impair  the  health  and  working  ca- 
pacities of  those  who  have  secured 
them.  The  women  will  tell  us  that 
they  have  brought  no  extra  comfort 
or  plenty  to  the  home.  The  literary 
advocates  of  the  new  demand,  and 
the  artisans  themselves  when  plead- 
ing before  the  public,  put  forward 
the  considerations  of  leisure  for  re- 
creation and  instruction  in  the  fons 
ground.  Bat  it  is  not  so  anions 
themselves.  Those  intimately  coi 
versant  with  the  character  of  the 
movement  in  most  trades  will  bear 
us  out  in  representing  that  (allow- 
ing for  many  most  creditable  indi- 
vidual exceptions)  the  two  purposes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  agitation  hare 
been  these—first,  raise  wages  by 
reckoning  a  larger  proportion  t  f 
the  day  as  overtime,  and  as  such 
entitled  to  be  paid  at  a  higher  rate ; 
and  secondly  (as  was  candidly 
avowed  in  some  of  the  earlier 
manifestoes  of  the  Building  trades ,. 
to  necessitate  the  employment  o: 
a  larger  number  of  hands  over 
a  given  amount  of  work,  so  that 
all  spare  hands  may  be  absorbed, 
and  there  may  be  no  unemployed 
labourers  to  compete  with  those 
engaged.  Both  objects  are  legiti- 
mate enough,  if  fairly  avowed,  and 
if  the  state  of  the  several  trade* 
will  admit  of  their  being  conceded, 
and  if  those  who  seek  them  have 
understood  and  faced  the  inevitable 
consequences,  and  are  prepared  to 
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pay  the  necessary  price.  But  this 
last  point  is  precisely  the  doubtful 
one. 

For  what  does  the  'nine-hours 
movement/  fairly  and  systemati- 
cally carried  out,  involve  and  mean  P 
It  means  simply  a  reduction  pro 
tanto  (or  within  a  very  small  frac- 
tion) of  the  productiveness  of  all 
labour,  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease iri  the  price  of  ail  commodi- 
ties. For  do  not  let  us  delude 
ourselves,  as  some  are  trying  to  do, 
into  the  belief  that  as  much — or 
anything  near  as  much — can  or 
will  be  produced  in  nine  hours  as 
now  in  ten.  To  fancy  this  is  to 
imply,  in  the  case  of  all  textile 
industries  at  least,  that  it  is  the 
tenter  of  the  machine,  and  not  the 
machine  itself,  that  turns  out  the 
work.  It  is  to  imply  in  the  case  of 
manual  labour,  or  in  those  handi- 
crafts of  which  manual  labour  con- 
stitutes the  chief  share,  that  nothing 
now  is  virtually  done  in  the  tenth 
hour ;  whereas  every  overlooker  or 
foreman  knows  that  as  a  rule  only 
micrometrical  measurement  could 
distinguish  between  the  quantity 
turned  out  in  the  ninth  hour  and 
in  the  tenth,  or  in  the  first  as  con- 
trasted with  the  ninth.  It  is  to 
imply  that  labourers  habitually  pro- 
portion their  exertions  to  the  fore- 
seen length  of  the  day ;  and  that, 
knowing  they  will  end  their  day  at 
the  end  of  nine  hours,  they  do  and 
can  work  more  efficiently  during 
every  one  of  those  nine  hours  to  the 
degree  of  one-ninth  or  one-tenth. 
It  is  to  imply  that  nine  hours'  la- 


bour leaves  a  man  in  the  fullest 
vigour  of  his  working  powers, 
whereas  ten  hours'  labour  impairs 
those  powers  to  the  amount  of  one- 
tenth.  Or  it  implies  that  hitherto 
the  workman  has  only  put  forth 
nine-tenths  of  his  productive  ener- 
gies ;  or  that,  determining  to  earn 
5*.  a  day  and  no  more,  he  will  earn 
that  and  that  only,  whatever  hours 
he  is  kept  at  work.  Reasoners 
practically  unacquainted  with  the 
management  of  labour  constantly 
confound  two  things  essentially  dis- 
tinct; and  argue  that  because  a 
well-fed  labourer  will  get  through, 
more  in  nine  hours  than  an  ill-fed 
one  will  in  ten,  therefore  among  la- 
bourers equal  in  sustenance  and 
strength,  nine  h*urs  can  be  made 
as  productive  as  ten.  They  argue 
further  that  because  a  man  working 
by  the  piece  (i.e.  for  himself)  will 
do  as  much  in  nine  hours  as  a  man 
working  by  the  day  (i.e.  for  his  mas- 
ter) does  in  ten,  therefore  men 
working  alike  by  the  day  will  pro- 
duce more  proportionally  as  the  day 
is  shortened.  If  ten  hours  are  as 
productive  as  nine,  why  not  eight 
as  nine  ?  why  not  five  as  six  ?  why 
not  three  as  four,  and  so  on  ? 

Therefore  we  say  the  restriction 
"of  the  working  day  to  nine  hours, 
systematically  carried  out,  means 
(where  extra  labour  now  idle  is 
not  called  into  action  to  supplement 
the  deficiency)  nakedly  and  simply 
the  diminution  of  the  commodities 
divisible  among  the  community  by 
one-tenth.4  There  will  be  less  to- 
exchange  or  buy ;  there  will  be  less 


4  It  may  mean  even  more :  there  have  been  cases,  as  implied  below,  where  the  *  out- 
put/ i.e.  the  production,  is  artificially  restricted  by  the  men  in  order  to  coerce  their 
masters: — 

1  Ssbioto  Position  of  the  Nobis  or  England  Iron  Tbjjh. — Yesterday  the  iron- 
stone miners  of  the  Cleveland  district  commenced  to  further  restrict  the  output  of  iron- 
stone in  consequence  of  the  mine  owners  not  conceding  them  the  advance  of  2d.  per  ton 
asked  for  in  a  circular  issued  some  time  ago.  A  mass  meeting  of  the  miners  was  neld  at 
Skelton  on  Saturday  night,  when  representatives  were  present  from  every  mine  in  the 
district  The  meeting  was  most  enthusiastic  Every  representative  stated  the  feeling  of 
the  men  at  the  mine  he  represented,  which  was  that  unless  the  advance  be  given  the  men 
shou)d  restrict  It  was  stated  that  the  owners  of  Grosmont  mine  had  given  the  2d.  per 
ton,  but  had  not  reduced  the  ton  from  24  cwt  to  20  cwt    Resolutions  were  unanimously 
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for  everyone ;  and  the  poor,  as 
usual,  will  suffer  most  by  the  de- 
ficit. The  workman  may  obtain 
the  same  wages  as  for  ten  hours, 
but  those  wages  will  not  go  so  far. 
He  can  understand  and  feel  this  in 
the  case  of  coal :  why  can  he  not 
understand  it  in  reference  to  other 
articles  ?  When  the  building  trades 
have  established  their  minimum, 
will  his  house  be  as  cheap  as  now  ? 
When  the  iron  foundries  and  the 
coal  mines  hare  limited  their  pro- 
duction and  enhanced  their  prices, 
and  strikes  have  raised  wages  in 
addition,  so  that  the  working  ex- 
penses of  every  railway  have  been 
increased  by  20  per  cent,  (see  the 
last  Brighton  report),  will  not 
third-class  fares  be  jpevitably  raised, 
and  will  not  the  advance  in  the  cost 
of  locomotion  tell  on  goods — i.e.  on 
nearly  every  article  of  daily  con- 
sumption— likewise  P6  And  will  not 
all  this  fall  in  the  end  on  him  just 
as  well  as  on  the  rich  P  Will  his 
clothing  escape  the  general  increase 
of  cost? 

But  there  will  be  more  than  this. 
Diminutionin  productiveness  means 
enhanced  cost  of  production.  En- 
hanced cost  of  production  means 
curtailment  of  markets,  forced 
economy  in  consumption,  disad- 
vantage in  competition  with  the 
foreign  producer,  transfer  of  orders 
abroad ; — reaction,  dull  trade,  Black 
times,  artisans  thrown  out  of  work, 


reduction  of  wages,  and  no  neces- 
sary proportionate  fall  in  prices 
because  production  has  been  limit- 
ed. And  this  reaction  -will  come 
upon  a  population  artificially  stimu- 
lated or  congregated,  accnstomed, 
by  temporary  ill-used  prosperity,  to 
more  luxurious  living  and  more 
wasteful  habits — in  feet,  it  will  come 
upon  larger  and  less  productive 
numbers.  Nine  hours'  labour,  in 
fine,  means  fewer  commodities  and 
higher  prices ;  more  labourers  now, 
perhaps — more  paupers  soon,  inevi- 
tably. Therefore  it  is  that  we 
look  upon  this  nine  hours'  move- 
ment with  deep  uneasiness  and 
regret,  because  it  proceeds  fromi 
class  unprepared  to  use  or  to  enjoy 
the  extorted  leisure,  and  wholly 
unconscious  of  and  unprepared  for 
the  inescapable  consequences  of  its 
premature  success. 

I  have  no  desire  here  to  enter  en 
the  consideration  of  remedies  or 
safeguards.  My  only  object  h&s 
been  to  direct  attention  to  the  fall 
difficulties  and  the  possible  dangers 
of  the  social  condition  into  which 
a  flood  of  sudden  prosperity  has 
drifted  us,  before  the  great  masse? 
of  the  community  have  attained  the 
degree  of  intelligence  and  foresight 
necessary  to  turn  to  good  the 
golden  opportunity,  and  before  the 
ruling^  classes  have  had  time  to 
adapt  the  legislative  and  adminis- 


adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  miners  consider  their  demands  justifiable  and  reasonable, 
and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  the  advance ;  that  the  miners  will  use  all  mean.* 
in  their  power  to  form  a  board  of  arbitration ;  and  considering  the  mine-owners  tf 
Cleveland^  had  not  met  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  pledge  themselves  in  future  not  t  > 
teach  any  more  men  brought  into  the  district  the  art  of  getting  ironstone.  The  following 
resolutions  were  also  unanimously  adopted : — "  This  meeting  having  learned  that  our 
employers  have  instructed  their  officials  to  inform  the  miners  that  they  intend  locking 
them  out  if  they  should  resort  to  their  late  system  of  restriction,  strongly  recommends 
all  who  are  accustomed  to  the  harvest-field  at  once  to  migrate  to  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, where  they  will  readily  find  an  abundance  of  labour ;  this  will  also  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  leading  the  labour  market."  "  That  a  telegram  at  once  be  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  President  of  the  National  Farm  Labourers*  Union,  asking  him  to 
carefully  consider  as  to  the  best  and  most  suitable  part  for  him  to  export  any  of  hi? 
surplus  labour."  The  restriction  has  been  so  great  lately  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  with  further  restriction  of  the  output  many  of  the  blast  furnaces  will  have  to  b* 
blown  out.' 

*  As  we  correct  these  pages,  we  learn  that  the  railways  are  in  consultation  on  this 
very  point. 
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trative  instruments  of  a  former  age 
to  the  altered  and  enlarged  require- 
ments of  the  new  epoch.  The  most 
immediate  and  most  certain  results  of 
the  state  of  things  around  us  (which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  depict  in  its 
possible  and  imminent  as  well  as  in 
its  actual  and  already  realised  de- 
gree) seem  to  be  a  general  advance  in 
the  price  of  all  commodities  (except 
bread  and  groceries),  which  will 
make  living  harder  for  many  and 
easier  for  none ;  a  lowering  in  the 
productive  power  of  the  nation,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  in  the  habitual 
intensity  of  that  power ;  a  wasting 
of  our  potential  resources  which  it 
may  be  difficult  to  make  good ;  and 


a  loss  of  our  relative  position  of 
industrial  superiority  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Thus  much 
at  least  may  be  taken  as  indispu- 
table: that  the  laborious  millions 
of  our  people  cannot  become  larger 
consumers  at  the  same  time  that 
they  become  scantier  producers, 
without  grave  consequences  of 
some  sort  —  and  they  are  be- 
coming both  now  to  a  remarkable 
degree ; — and,  further,  that  they 
cannot  progress  very  rapidly  in 
political  and  social  power,  and  very 
slowly  in  political  and  social  wis- 
dom— as  they  have  been  doing  for 
some  years — without  graver  conse- 
quences still.  W.  It.  G. 
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Jl  PILGRIMAGE  TO  PORT-ROYAL. 


rwas  past  the  middle  of  May. 
After  a  month  in  Touraine,  I 
was  hurrying  home,  haying  just  five 
days  to  give  to  Paris. 

That  was  a  settled  point ;  but  it 
was  Saturday  afternoon  when  we 
left  Chartres,  and  the  idea  of  a 
Sunday  in  Versailles  was  simply 
intolerable. 

Why  not  stop  at  la  Verriere  and 
see  Port-Royal  ?     So  we  did  stop, 
and  walked  across  the  ugly  downs 
through    Mesnil   St.-Denis,   where 
there  is  a  wretched  church,  and  a 
village  green,     and  a  horse-pond 
railed  round,  just   like    those    at 
Hackney  or  Hammersmith.     What 
a  different  soil  from  the  Touraine 
sand, — so  astonishing  in  its  fertility 
to    those    who    look    on   sand  as 
•  hungry '  and  barren.     Here  it  is 
stiff  clay,  with  ruts  which  in  this 
drought  are  as  hard  as  iron,  and 
in  which  in  the  good  old  time  you 
can    fancy    Mon  seigneur's     coach 
sticking  fast  after  a  week's  rain, 
until  half  a  village  was  whipped  up 
to  help   it  along.     No  hedges — a 
wide  melancholy  plain,  bounded  by 
the  forest  and  crossed  by  avenues 
of    apple-trees.       The    crops    are 
much  weedier  than  in  Touraine,  and 
the  wheat  here  has,  I  fear,  failed 
more  entirely  than  the   alternate 
frosts  and  thaws  made  it  fail  there. 
Altogether  the  country    and    the 
people  look  gloomy  :  of  the  latter 
there  are  two  types,   the    stunted 
and  the  big,  coarse,  raw-boned,  both 
equally  distinct  from  the  well-fed 
sturdy  Touraine  folks.      Suddenly 
we  came  to  the  steep  edge  of  a  dell, 
too  long  and  narrow  to  be  called  a 
combe  ;  sides  and  bottom  are  full  of 
dwarf  wood  with  undergrowth  of 
cowslip  and  big  spurge  and  star- 
wort  and  broom  and  heather  and  wild 
strawberry.      The  hawthorn  is  still 
in  bloom;  birch  and  willow  mix  their 


tender  green  with  the  gold  of  the 
young  oaks;  thrushes  are  singing 
good  night,  and  the  cuckoo  is  calling 
from  the  opposite  bank,  which  with 
its  gravel  and  fuller's  earth  crop- 
ping out  here  and  there  shows  that 
the  clay  is  superposed  on  what  we 
in  Wessex  call '  brash.'  The  whole 
place  is  not  at  all  unlike  Vallis,  be- 
tween Frome  and  Mells,  only  the 
stream  is  not  half  so  pretty.  But  we 
have  not  made  five  steps  down  the 
wood-path  when  there  is  a  roar 
which  silences  thrushes  and  cuckoo, 
and  puts  up  a  brood  of  partridges 
close  to  our  feet.  Another  and  & 
third,  and  then  silence  again: 
O'est  le  mont  Valerien  qui  park ;  anc 
the  monster  goes  on  speaking  at 
intervals  all  through  our  walk. 

We  soon  get  down  to  the  stream. 
and  follow  it  over  a  carpet  of  blue- 
bells through  a  poplar  grove.  Al- 
most every  tree  is  loaded  with  mis- 
tletoe, which,  I  found,  they  encour- 
age in  Touraine  because,  boiled  wti 
bran,  they  think  it  makeB  good  fool 
for  pigs.  *  What  a  profanation ! '  sail 
I ;  but  the  farmer  who  told  me  wb 
it  was  grown  evidently  though 
there  was  kissing  enough  withou' 
its  being  specially  encouraged  te 
the  waste  of  useful  fodder. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  farm- 
buildings — the  •  Grange '  whe* 
Pascal,  the  Arnaulds,  Tillemont. 
Ac.,  lived  when  Port- Royal  was  £ 
the  height  of  its  fame.  These  a* 
so  close  to  the  convent  itself  that  :'• 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  Jansenfc 
had  determined  to  repeat  the  ol 
Scotic  experiment1  of  monaster* 
and  nunnery  side  by  side,  c  to  hel[ 
meditation.'  The  whole  place  * 
gloomy  and  meanly  built,  nearly  *;' 
of c  cob.'  We  open  a  gate,  and  wali 
unchallenged  across  the  garden 
(once  the  old  chapel  and  burrirt' 
ground)  to  the  chateau.    A  tall  oi 


1  See  Todd's  Life  of  8t.  Patrick ;  the  Legend  of  St.  Bridget,  &c 
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gentleman  meets  us :  We  hare  come 
for  hospitality ;  what  can  he  do  ? 
His  house  is  full.  Yet  he  will 
not  hear  of  our  walking  on  to  la 
Chevreuse  in  the  dark.  II  s'adresse 
a  madame,  and  the  result  is,  that 
in  ten  minutes  we  are  sitting  down 
to  a  very  good  supper :  soup,  cut- 
lets, delightful  pommes  frites,  an 
omelette  of  course,  goat's  milk  cheese, 
and  wine  which  they  have  sent  for  to 
the  mill. 

Our  shake-downs  are  laid  in  a 
long  lofty  room,  containing  an  old 
brass  clock  with  a  bit  of  yellow 
parchment  nailed  to  the  case,  on 
which  I  read,  *  Cette  horloge  a  ete 
raise  en  place  le  24  fevr.  1 670,  dans 
la  chambre  de  la  communaute'  de 
nostre  monastere  des  champs,  par 
les  soins  de  Monsieur  Arnauld 
d'Andilli,  nostre  pere,  nostre  bien- 
faiteur.'  And  in  the  corner  is 
written,  *  Cette  authentique  est  de 
la  main  de  la  mere  Angelique  de 
St.-Jean,  fille  de  Mr.  d'Andilli, 
pourlors  prieur  de  Port- Royal  sous 
la  mere  Dufarges  d'Angenneau.' 

That  is  the  only  relic  in  the 
house,  but  it  was  enough  to  keep 
me  awake  with  the  effort  to  remem- 
ber what  I  had  read  on  the  subject, 
from  the  '  Paley  *  of  years  ago,  and 
his  strictures  on  the  miracles  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  to  Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck's  genial  history 
of  the  Sisterhood. 

That  Baptist-chapel-looking  build- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  garden 
is  the  Port- Royal  'Museum,'  in 
which  the  owner  has  placed  por- 
traits of  all  the  celebrities — Tille- 
mont,  Nicole,  the  Arnaulds,  the 
Mere  Angelique,  &c. — and  a  good 
many  autograph  letters,  as  well  as 
a  set  of  queer  old  pictures  show- 
ing different  scenes  of  convent  life, 
the  nuns  in  chapter,  faisant  confe- 
rence dam  la  solitude?  or  working 
as  they  sit  in  their  open-air  amphi- 
theatre. Other  pictures  represent 
the  persecution, — d'Argenson  inso- 
lently bursting  in  and  reading  the 
king's  order  for  turning  the  nuns 


out;  and  the  last  act  of  all — the 
Jesuits,  with  bell,  book,  and  candle 
desecrating  the  burial-ground  and 
having  the  bodies  dug  up  and  car- 
ried away. 

There  are  also  plans  and  pictures 
of  the  grounds,  both  in  their  wil- 
derness state,  in  which  it  is  no 
wonder  they  were  unhealthy,  and 
also  after  they  had  been  partly 
drained  and  improved  by  the  hard- 
work  of  the  literary  men  at  la 
Grange.  Even  now  that  the  ponds 
have  been  turned  into  wheat  and 
clover  fields,  the  valley  was  the  only 
place  in  France  where,  during  this 
visit,  I  saw  a  regular  English  white 
mist  following  the  course  of  the 
stream.  It  looks  very  pretty,  how- 
ever, in  the  picture,  with  swans  sail- 
ing on  the  ponds  and  nuns  in  white 
with  red  cross  and  black  hood  walk- 
ing about  among  the  trees.  Their 
gardens  were  quite  famous :  they 
used  regularly  to  send  some  of  the 
produce  to  the  groat  people  in  Paris, 
and  Mazarin  said  he  always  knew  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit  benit,  as  he  called 
it.  A  most  interesting  picture  is 
that  which  shows  achapter  of  Sisters 
giving  away  clothes;  for  we  are 
told  in  the  biography  of  Mere 
Angelique,  that  the  nuns,  at  her 
suggestion,  often  used  to  strip  them- 
selves of  necessary  apparel  in  order 
that  the  many  claimants  might  not 
go  away  empty.  No  embroidery, 
or  any  convent-rubbish  of  that 
kind,  went  on  at  Port-Royal.  The 
nuns  divided  their  time  between 
doctoring  (in  their  study  of  which 
they  had  anticipated  our  lady 
M.D.'s)  and  making  dresses — patch- 
work garments,  when  their  funds 
would  not  buy  stuff  enough — for 
the  thousands  who  had  lost  every- 
thing during  the  cruel  wars  of  the 
Fronde.  More  than  once  the  Church 
plate,  even  to  the  silver  lamps  and 
candlesticks,  was  sold:  nay,  even 
the  linen  altar-cloths  were  taken  to 
bind  up  wounds  or  to  make  under- 
clothing. Mere  Angelique,  in  fact, 
acted    like    Mr.    Miiller,    of  the 
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Bristol  Orphanage— went  on  giving, 
giving,  in  strong  faith  that,  though 
she  might  be  reduced  to  her  last  half- 
crown,  a  supply  would  come  from 
somewhere  just  at  the  last  moment. 
This  self-denying  spirit  she  ma- 
naged to  inspire  into  all  about  her. 
One  of  the  .carters,  Innocent  Fai, 
always  used  to  eat  dog-biscuit,  in 
order  that  he  might  give  his  rations 
to  the  poor.  He  sold  half  his  little 
patch  of  land,  and  spent  the  money 
in  ransoming'  prisoners — a  great 
work  in  that  day,  when  the  soldiers 
on  both  sides  were  scarcely  more 
careful  whom  they  seized  than  the 
Prussians  were  when  molested  by 
franc8-tvrewr8.  Fai  kept  the  rest  of 
his  land  in  corn,  which  (after  work- 
hours)  he  used  to  thresh ;  his  friend 
the  convent  miller  ground  it  for  him ; 
his  sister  baked  it ;  and  then  it  was  all 
given  to  the  poor,  along  with  clothes, 
in  buying  which  he  spent  all  his 
wages.  Finding  he  got  talked 
about,  Fai  begged  a  friend  to  give 
the  things  away  in  his  own  name  ; 
and  when  this  could  not  be  managed, 
he  told  the  Sisters,  and  insisted  on 
their  adding  the  whole  to  their 
common  stock  of  doles.  He  was  so 
often  found  reading  the  Bible  in  the 
stable — pretending,  if  anyone  came 
in,  to  be  rummaging  among  the 
litter,  that  the  nuns  gave  him  a 
little  room  with  lock  and  key ;  and 
there  he  shut  himself  up  and 
copied  out  texts  to  learn  by 
heart  while  he  was  at  work.  Poor 
fellow,  he  used  to  carry  out  literally 
the  precept  about  the  '  two  coats ; ' 
and  one  hard  winter,  having  given 
his  shoes  and  stockings  to  a  sickly 
woman,  he  caught  cold  and  died. 
*  *  Strange  to  say,  just  one  fortnight ' 
(remarks  Mere  Angelique  in  her 
necrology)  '  after  he  had  been  laugh- 
ed at  by  a  worldly  gentleman  for 
his  folly  in  thus  stripping  himself, 
he  died  without  a  penny  in  his 
pocket,  but  attended  by  six  of 
the  first  physicians  in  France, 
and  nursed  not  by  hirelings,  but 
by  the  recluses  of  Port- Royal,  men 


whose  education  was  in  courts, 
whose  names  on  earth  were  amour 
the  princes  of  the  land,  and  in 
heaven  among  the  saints.'  0: 
which  little  history  there  are  several 
things  to  remark:  the  language 
reminds  us,  for  instance,  of  the  in- 
tensely aristocratic  nature  of  most 
religious  movements  in  France ;  th> 
is  specially  true  of  the  Huguentf 
movement,  and  partly  accounts  fir 
its  failure :  it  never  spread  its  root; 
widely  among  the  masses.  Another 
thought  suggested  by  Fai's  death  i> 
what  the  world  has  lost  by  this  sor 
of  moral  conscription,  which  pick- 
out  the  purest  and  most  self-sacrific- 
ing spirits,  and  leaves  society  to  to 
perpetuated  by  the  morally  ^ 
spiritually  maimed  and  stuntai 
Moreover,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  tb* 
selfishness  which  so  embitters  tin 
French  war  of  classes,  is  due  to  uv 
idea  that  '  the  Sisters  will  do  it  all 

* 

'we  may  leave  that  to  the  && 
Fathers.'  Thousands  of  well-to-d- 
Frenchmen,  whether  friends  of  ordr 
or  not,  would  answer  the  appe*- 
*  Monsieur,  il  faut  vivre,'  in  the  very 
words,  *  Je  n'en  vois  pas  la  necesate. 
attributed  to  the  great  sceptic.  A&» 
one  cause  of  this  is  because  sot* 
sisterhood  or  brotherhood  basal**.* 
stood  in  the  gap,  relieving  in- 
dividual responsibility  with  to» 
perhaps. contributed  by  some  gr#' 
lady  who  is  working  hard  d/aiVe  *  » 
mint  a  hundred  leagues  off. 

But  we  are  in  Port-Royal  Mu- 
seum, amid  the  portraits  and  d* 
autographs.  Here  is  the  founder  & 
the  original  convent,  Mathilde  <w 
Garlande,  wife  of  Matthew,  ^ 
of  Marly,  a  cadet  of  the  Moot- 
morencies.  When  he  was  going  <® 
a  Crusade  he  left  his  wife  some 
money  to  spend  in  pious  worfe- 
She,  by  the  advice  of  Bndes  * 
Sully,  bishop  of  Paris,  bought  * 
1 204  the  fief  of  Porrois  (w^ 
the  name  PortRoyal),  and  boft 
the  abbey,  employing  the  Btf^ 
architect  who  had  just  been  at  work 
on   Amiens  cathedral    From  & 
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pictures  it  would  seem  that  her 
church  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
First  Pointed  style.  The  rule  was 
Cistercian ;  but  the  nans  did  not  keep 
to  it.  They  became,  if  not  immoral, 
at  any  rate  idle  and  self-seeking.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  most 
of  the  French  nunneries  were  merely 
select  life-boarding-houses  for  ladies 
of  the  upper  classes.  To  be  made 
abbess  was  as  good  as  a  first-rate 
marriage ;  and  (as  in  France,  from 
long  before  Caesar's  day,  there  has 
always  been  the  dowry  difficulty)  the 
post  of  abbess  (almost  always  in  the 
gift  of  the  Crown — a  privilege  more 
valued  than  all  the  Gallican  liberties 
besides)  was  very  much  coveted. 
Influential  families  got  quite  little 
girls  set  over  wealthy  convents. 
Marie- Angeliqne  Arnauld,  after- 
wards Mere  Angelique,  was  barely 
eight  when  she  put  on  the  nun's 
dress ;  at  nine  she  made  her  profes- 
sion before  the  general  of  Citeaux ; 
at  eleven  she  was  named  abbess. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  Scotch  story, 
anentthe  good  old  days  of  patronage, 
of  the  meejor  greetin'  in  his  cradle 
for  want  of  the  nurse  who  was  busy 
'  smacking'  the  refractory  colonel. 
Marie-Ang&ique,  during  whose  mi- 
nority the  nuns  flattered  themselves 
they  should  have  a  fine  time  of  it, 
soon  shows  vigour  of  mind — 'finding 
her  chief  girlish  amusement  in  read- 
ing Plutarch. '  At  seventeen  she  is 
converted  by  the  sermon  of  a  Capu- 
chin who  is  leaving  France  in  order 
to  abjure  Romanism.  She  naturally 
has  an  illness;  after  which  she 
comes  out  strengthened  for  the 
work  of  reforming  nuns  who 
wore  starched  muslins  and  gloves 
and  masks,  and  had  masquerades 
in  carnival  time,  and  who  dressed 
their  hair  elaborately  instead  of 
covering  it,  and  confessors  whose 
least  objectionable  pursuit  was 
hunting  in  the  nunnery  woods. 
What  a  determined  character  she 
was  is  shown  in  her  behaviour 
on  the  celebrated  jowr  du  guichet; 
when,   almost  at  the  cost,  of  her 


life,  she  kept  the  great  gates 
locked  against  her  father  and 
family,  and  refused  to  see  them 
except  in  the  little  parlour  or  re- 
ception room,  as  if  they  had  been 
anybody  else's  friends.  Having 
gained  her  point,  she  met  her 
father's  reproaches  and  her  brother's 
taunts  by  fainting  at  their  feet.  The 
struggle  was  too  much  for  her; 
but  her  evident  sense  of  duty  so 
impressed  all  her  relations  that 
they  were  won  over,  and  we  know 
what  some  of  them  became  when 
Port-Royal  grew  to  be  a  school 
as  well  as  a  nunnery.  She  could 
not  at  this  time  have  been  more 
than  eighteen ;  but  when  quite  a 
child  she  had  given  an  earnest  oi 
future  firmness.  One  day  grand- 
papa Marion  told  her  and  her  sister 
Agnes  (then  not  five  years  old) 
that  they  should  both  be  nuns. 
c  Since  it  is  your  wish,  grandpapa, 
I  give  my  consent;  but  only  on 
one  condition — that  I  shall  be  an 
abbess,'  said  Marie.  Agnes  said 
nothing ;  but  she  came  in  by-and-by, 
looking  so  sad  and  grave  that  M. 
Marion  questioned  her :  1 1  can't  be 
an  abbess,'  she  replied,  for  '  mamma 
says  abbesses  have  to  give  an 
account  of  their  nuns'  souls  ;  and 
I'm  sure  I  shall  have  enough  to  do 
to  take  care  of  my  own.'  '  But  I,' 
said  Marie,  '  will  be  an  abbess  and 
nothing  else;  and  I'll  take  good 
care,  you  may  be  sure,  grandpapa, 
to  keep  my  nuns  in  order.'  I  don't 
think  you  could  guess  Mere  Ange- 
lique's  character  from  her  face  or 
from  her  handwriting.  It  is  a 
sweet  face,  with  not  a  trace  of  stern- 
ness in  it:  the  writing  is  plain, 
upright,  the  very  opposite  of  the 
modern  'lady's'  hand.' 

Close  to  Mere  Ange'lique  and  her 
sister  is  the  Abbe*  Paris,  about 
whom  Paley  says  so  much,  and 
Quesnel,  and  St.-Cyran  who,  as  we 
shall  see,  had  so  much  to  do  with 
shaping  the  particular  creed  of  Port- 
Royal.  I  did  not  see  a  picture  of 
Jansen,  to  whom  the  sect,  Calvinist 
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in  doctrine,  Methodist  in  practice, 
owes  its  name. 

It  was  time  that  a  protest  should 
be  made  against  the  corruptions  of 
Jesuitism.  We  may  imagine  the 
horror  with  which  men  like  Loyola 
and  Xavier,  and  Loyola's  pet  con- 
vert Francis  Coster,  would  have  read 
Father  le  Moine's  Easy  Devotion, 
which  shows  that '  simply  to  live  is 
far  harder  than  to  live  piously,  now 
that  penance  is  easier  than  vice.' 
No  wonder  Pascal,  or  Louis  de 
Montalte  as  he  chose  to  call  him- 
self, was  moved  to  that  indignation 
of  which  the  un sympathising  Vol- 
taire says,  '  it  equals  Moliere  in  wit, 
and  Bossuet  in  sublimity.'  *  If  you 
buy  an  Escobar,  he  says, '  be  sure  to 
get  either  the  Brussels  edition  of 
165 1,  or  the  Lyons  one  with  a  lamb 
on  the  back,  with  7  seals  as  a  vig- 
nette ;'  and  then  he  quotes  such  rules 
as  c  a  woman  may  gamble,  and  for 
this  may  secretly  take  her  husband's 
money,'  and  '  to  the  profitable  hear- 
ing of  mass  non  obest  alia  prava 
intentio  ut  aspiciendi  libidinose 
foeminas  ' — *  going  to  church  does 
you  good,  even  though  you  only  go  to 
cast  sheep's  eyes  at  the  girls.'  Here, 
is  a  nice  bit  of  casuistry  from  Lessius : 
'  quamvis  mulier  illicite  acquirat,  ut 
per  adulterium,  licite  tamen  retinet 
acquisita,  nisi  ab  eo  accipisset  qui 
alienare  non  potest,  ut  a  religioso 
aut  filio  familias.'  That  is,  Mrs. 
Newington  Davy  may  keep  all  she 
she  can  get  from  Davy,  Moon,  and 
Co.,  provided  they  are  not  med- 
dling with  entailed  property ;  but 
if  Father  Spoonbill  gives  her  any- 
thing she  must  refund,  for  the 
Father  can't  spend  a  farthing  on 
his  menus  plaisirs — what  he  has  is 
not  his  but  the  brotherhood's.  This 
from  Father  Banny  is  strangely 
put,  and  must  (one  would  think) 
have  scandalised  French  laymen  as 
much  as  it  would  astonish  English 
lawyers:  'A  daughter  does  not  wrong 
her  father  when  she  gives  herself  to 
a  man  in  marriage  or  otherwise,  for 
her  chastity  is  her  own  property  just 


as  her  body  is,  to  which  she  may  do 
anything,  except  cut  off  a  limb  or 
commit  suicide.'  People  had  submit- 
ted long  enough  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
when  Jansen,  long  known  as  one 
of  the  first  theologians  of  Ijouvain, 
published  his  Mars  Gallicns,  draw. 
ing  a  contrast  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  clergy,   much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  former.      He 
thereby  still  more  offended  Riche- 
lieu, already  enraged  with   a  sect 
which  dared  to  say  that  the  love  of 
God,  and  not  reward  and  punish- 
ment— the  motive  set  forth  in  an  earl? 
work  by  his  Eminence — could  alo&r 
prompt  men  to  live  a  really  Christian 
life.     Richelieu  was  then  meditating 
a  patriarchate  for  France,  of  which 
himself  should  be   patriarch.    To 
have  the  real  state  of  the  French 
Church  laid  open  at  such  a  tin* 
was  most  damaging.    This  account 
for  the  vindictive  malice  of  the  mac 
who    was    quite    right    in    savin? 
of  himself  that,   when    he    deter- 
mined on  a  thing  he  went  right  aJ 
it :  '  Je  renverse  tout,  je  fanche  tout, 
et  ensuite  je   couvre  tout    de    m* 
soutane  rouge.'     Between  Richeliea 
and  the  Jesuits  the  reformers  had 
a  bad  time  of  it ;  and  Jansen,  dyinr 
not  two  years  after  his  appointment 
to   the    see  of    Ypres,     could   d: 
nothing  to  help    them.      His  ex- 
ecutors, indeed,  hastened  the  out- 
burst of  the  storm  which  had  Ion? 
been  threatening.  Jansen's  last  work, 
his  great  Commentary  on  Augustine. 
which   he  had    barely    completed 
when  the  plague  carried   him  o£ 
was,  by  his  special  directions,  to 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Pope 
before  being  published.     He  left  » 
letter  written  with  his  dying  hand  to 
Urban  VIII.,  giving  up  the  manu- 
script   wholly  into   his  holiness'* 
charge,    'because    the  expression* 
of   St.    Augustine    are  peculiarly 
profound  and  liable  to  misunder- 
standing.'    No  less  express  is  his 
will,  dictated  half  an  hour    before 
his  death:  'Sentio  aliquid  difficnlter 
mutari.      Si  tamen  Romana  aedes 
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aliquid  mutari  velit  snm  obediens 
filius,  et  illius  eoclesiaB,  in  qua 
semper  vixi  usque  ad  hunc  lectnm 
mortis,  obediens  snm.  Ita  postrema 
voluntas  mea  est.  Actnm  sext. 
Maii,  1 63 8.'  And  he  talks  loosely 
about  Hue  true  and  infallible  lig/t 
before  which  all  false  glare  disap- 
pears/— just  in  the  style  which  has 
been  so  useful  to  the  recent  as- 
sertera  of  the  dogma.  His  executors 
suppressed  this  letter,  which  was 
not  discovered  till  the  taking  of 
Ypres  by  Louis  XIV.,  when  Cond6 
got  hold  of  it ;  and  they  published 
the  work  simultaneously  at  Amster- 
dam and  Rouen  within  two  years 
after  its  author's  death. 

Better  had  Jansen  confined  him- 
self to  St.  Augustine* s  earlier 
writings,  instead  of  choosing  those 
which  were  written  under  the 
excitement  of  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy. He  was  soon  called  an 
heresiarch ;  his  tomb  in  Ypres 
Cathedral  was  rifled  and  demolished: 
a  second  monument  raised  to  him 
fared  no  better ;  and  Father  Cornet 
drew  up  his  five  well-known  propo- 
sitions, which  the  Sorbonne  pro- 
nounced heretical,  and  of  which 
Innocent  X.'s  bull  required  every 
churchman  to  register  his  condem- 
nation.  To  the  surprise  of  their 
enemies,  the  Port-Royalists  signed 
unanimously,  adding  a  few  words 
to  show  that  the  propositions, 
framed  with  such,  careful  malice, 
were  really  quite  different  from 
Jansen's  theses.  The  remedy  for 
this  was  to  get  another  bull  from 
Alexander  VII.  requiring  everybody, 
not  only  to  condemn  the  proposi- 
tions, but  to  assert  that  they  were 
fairly  extracted  from  Jansen's  book, 
and  were  not  found  in  St.  Augus- 
tine :  of  course,  the  Port- Royalists 
could  not  sign  this.  The  Church, 
they  said,  did  not  claim  infallibility 
as  to  matters  of  fact ;  why  should 
she  P  they  are  things  of  sense,  not 
of  faith.  The  falsehood  of  the 
propositions  was  a  matter  of  faith 
as  to  which  they  at  once  submitted ; 


but  their  being  in  Jansen's  book 
was  a  question  of  fact.  This  was 
at  the  end  of  1656.  The  result  was 
a  sharp  persecution,  the  nuns  being 
drafted  off  to  other  convents  and 
the  recluses  put  into  the  Bastille. 
Madame  de  Longueville,  however, 
an  unexpected  convert,  used  her 
influence,  even  writing  along  letter 
to  Clement  IX.,  a  kinder  man  than 
his  predecessors,  and  a  peace  was 
patched  up  which  lasted  till  her 
death. 

But  for  its  connection  with  Jansen, 
the  obedience  of  Port-Royal  might 
have  taken  rank  with  the  work  of 
Ste.  -Therese,  of  St.- Vincent  de  Paul, 
and  many  more  which  Rome  wisely 
assimilated  instead  of  rejecting. 
The  connection  was  brought  about 
through  the  Abbe  of  St.-Cyran,  Jean 
du  Vergier  de  Hauranne,  Jansen's 
fellow- student  at  Lou  vain.  The 
Fleming's  health  suffered  much 
from  the  damp  climate ;  so,  being 
ordered  by  his  doctors  to  try 
change  of  air,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  stay  with  du  Ver- 
gier at  Bayonne.  They  worked 
hard  at  the  Bible  together; — 
reading  the  Bible  was  always  a 
strong  point  with  the  Port-Royal- 
ists ;  and  after  six  years  Jansen 
went  back  to  Louvain,  and  his 
friend  came  to  Paris,  where  he 
soon  became  famous.  Eight  times 
they  tell  us  he  had  occasion  to 
say  nolo  episcopari:  and  Richelieu 
introduced  him  at  court  as  the 
most  learned  man  in  Europe.  At 
Paris  he  and  Zanet,  bishop  of 
Langres,  set  up  a  convent  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  over 
which  they  wished  the  Mere  An- 
g£lique,  already  famous  as  a  re- 
forming abbess,  to  preside.  The 
plan  failed ;  but  de  St.-Cyran  had 
been  introduced  to  Arnauld  d'An- 
dilly,  the  Mere's  eldest  brother,  and 
by  him  was  taken  to  see  Port- 
Royal.  He  soon  became  its  direc- 
tor; and  things  went  on  well  enough 
till  he  offended  the  all-powerful 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  when  bishop  of 
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Ira  cod,  had  published  a  catechism, 
teaching  that  abstinence  from  out- 
ward sin  is  enough,  and  that  that 
strong  love  of  God  which  causes 
deep  sorrow  for  sin  is  superfluous. 
This  brought  him  and  the  Jesuits, 
who  held  the  same  view,  into  direct 
collision  with  the  new  '  heresy :' 
but  this  was  not  all.  Richelieu 
wanted  to  annul  the  marriage  be- 
tween Gaston  of  Orleans  and  Mar- 
garet of  Lorraine;  the  Pope  and 
all  the  foreign  universities  pro- 
nounced the  marriage  valid;  so  a 
Gallican  synod  was  summoned, 
which  decided  according  to  the 
Cardinal's  wish  ;  nay,  several  clergy 
volunteered  to  write  justifications 
of  the  divorce.  But  de  St.-Cyran 
would  not  give  his  assent,  and  the 
assent  of  the  father  of  the  Port- Royal 
school  was  worth  securing.  Nicole, 
Arnauld,  Saci,  Lancelot  had  followed 
his  lead  so  well,  that  c'est  marque  au 
coin  de  Port-Royal  began  to  be  said 
of  any  work  remarkable  for  elegance 
of  style.  Port-Royal,  too,  had,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  aimed  at  being  the 
only  schoolmasters  in  Europe,  be- 
come a  school,  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word.  Its  grammars,  its 
logic,  its  mathematics,  were  famous 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  M.  de  St.- 
Cyran's  friends  sent  their  boys  to 
the  teachers  over  whom  he  presided. 
Port-Royal  was  a  power — a  power 
of  which  the  Jesuits,  as  literary  men 
and  schoolmasters,  were  naturally 
most  jealous,  and  against  which 
they  were  delighted  to  sharpen  the 
Cardinal's  anger.  De  St.-Cyran  re- 
fusing to  acquiesce  in  the  divorce, 
was  seized  and  put  into  a  dungeon 
in  Vincennes.  He  was  kept  there, 
in  a  miserable  plight,  till  Richelieu's 
death ;  and  the  hardships  which  he 
had  undergone  so  told  on  him,  that 
he  died  not  many  months  after  his 
release  (Oct.  1643).  The  account 
of  his  captivity  (M&moire  touchant 
la  Vie  de  M.  St.-Oyran,  par  Dom 
Claude  Lancelot,  pour  servir  (TSclair- 
ouuement    cL     Vhistoire     de     Port- 


Roy  al)  is  one  of  the  most 
ing  works  in  the  voluminous  Por% 
Royal  literature.     When   first  im- 
prisoned he  lost  faith,  and  was  fcr 
a  fortnight  in  a  desponding  state. 
till  the  words  '  princes  have  perse- 
cuted me  without    a    cause'    «£:. 
were  borne  in  on  him  to  his  ecu- 
fort.     His    charity  to    his     felloe, 
prisoners  was  wonderful:    noticing 
as     winter    set    in     that     sever- 
of  them  were  thinly  clad,  he  ser 
most  of   his    books    np    to    Par.s, 
begging  a  lady  friend  to  sell  then, 
and  buy  clothing,  '  among  it  a  si: ' 
for   the    Baron    and    Baroness  c 
Beausoleil.     Let  it  be  fine,  such  a* 
suits  their  rank     ....     tLr. 
in  looking  at  each  other,  they  mar, 
for  a  few  minutes  at  least,  forget,  thx 
they  are  captives.'     The  Baron  as: 
his  wife  and  the  rest  got  their  winu: 
clothing,  never  suspecting  whes>; 
the  supply  came;  but  seeing  M.  a:* 
St.-Cyran  alone  was  left  out  in  tL 
distribution,  they  thought  his  hark; 
been  forgotten  was  a  judgment  02 
him  for  his  heresy.  No  wonder  suchi 
man  impressed  (or,  if  you  like  the 
word,  converted)   his    guards  ami 
his  gaoler.  How  John  de  Wert  pri- 
soner of  war,  heard  of  him,  I  do  ik: 
know;    but  the    story   goes  that, 
being  present  at  one  of  Richelieu  s 
grand  ballets,  he  was  asked  by  tk 
Cardinal,  *  what's  the  most  marvel- 
lous sight  you've  ever  seen  ? '  Honest 
de  Wert,  instead  of  humouring  the 
Cardinal's  I  vanity  by  praising  the 
spectacle  before  him,  said,  *  Nothinr 
is  to  me  so  marvellous   as  to  sec 
here,   in    the    realm    of   his  mobt 
Christian  Majesty,  saints  languish- 
ing in  prison  while  bishops  dangle 
at  theatres.'     During  his  imprison- 
ment,  de  St.-Cyran  kept   up    hi> 
connection  with  the  Port-Royalists, 
and  with  a  great   circle  of  corre- 
spondents— among  them  ladies  like 
the  Princess  of  Guimenee(de  Rohan) 
and  Louisa  of  Gonzaga,  afterwards 
Queen  of  Poland.     His  letters  were 
passed  from  one  to  the  other;  and 
his  style  is  said  to  have  done  as 
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much  towards  forming  French 
prose  as  his  earnestness  did  in 
strengthening  the  protest  against 
Jesuit  corruption.  If  he  seems 
weak  compared  with  those  who  fol- 
lowed him,  let  us  remember  that  his 
Petru8  Aurelius  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed in  its  day,  that  the  French 
clergy  published  an  edition  of  it  at 
their  own  expense  in  1642. 

Thus  mixed  up  with  Jansen's 
heresies,  the  Port- Royalists,  nuns  as 
well  as  recluses,  were  always  sure 
to  be  persecuted  when  anyone  grew 
zealous  enough  to  be  persecuting. 
But  their  final  overthrow  was  the 
work  of  the  same  hand  which 
ruined  France  by  driving  out  the 
Huguenots.  The  blow  came  when 
the  bigoted  court  of  Versailles 
had  been  made  desperate  by  con- 
tinued ill- successes;  Malplaquet  was 
fought  in  September  1709,  in 
October  the  nuns  were  expelled  by 
royal  mandate.  '  For  the  good  of  the 
State,  all  the  nuns  are  to  be  imme- 
diately separated,  and  dispersed  in 
different  religious  houses  out  of  the 
diocese  of  Paris,'  was  Cardinal  de 
Noailles'  order,  read  by  d'Argenson 
before  the  affrighted  chapter.  '  JJn 
demi-quart  d'heure9  was  all  the 
time  this  model  gendarme  would 
allow  for  preparation;  and  when 
the  nuns  hoped  they  might  be 
left  two  and  two  together  in 
their  new  homes,  seeing  they  were 
mostly  old  and  infirm,  '  No/  he 
said,  /you  must  all  be  separated ; 
here  is  everybody's  journey  money, 
and  here's  the  pay  for  her  first 
quarter's  board.'  One  nun  fainted ; 
another,  who  had  been  bled  the  day 
before,  felt  the  wound  in  her  arm 
re-open ;  another  wanted  the  prior- 
ess to  protest  and  threaten  a  legal 
appeal.  *  What  use  is  that  against 
a  lettre  de  cachet,  my  daughter  ?' 
was  the  reply.  It  was  noted  (for 
the  weakness  of  the  Port-Royalists 
was  for  omens  and  quasi-miraoles) 
that  the  two  dormitory  lamps,  which 
had  burnt  on  ever  since  the  convent 
was  set  up,  both  went  out  on  this 


sorrowful  morning.  But  you  should 
read  in  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninok's 
Select  Memoirs  of  Port-Royal, — if 
you  can't  get  hold  of  such  books 
as  Histoire  generate  de  Port-Roial 
depute  la  r6forme  de  Vabbaie  jusqu'a 
son  entiere  destruction  (a  Amster- 
dam, chez  J.  Vanduren,  1756), 
— the  story  of ,  their  dispersion  ; 
how  carriage  after  carriage  moved 
off  through  lines  of  sobbing  poor, 
who  cried  in  frantic  grief,  i  Mercy ! 
mercy !  you  will  ruin  us  if  you  take 
away  our  only  friends.' 

The  greatest  grief  of  the  Sisters 
was,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
make  any  provision  for  their  old 
servants,  people  like  Fai  aforesaid ; 
they  recommended  them  to  d'Ar- 
genson, who  coarsely  told  them  not 
to  make  vexatious  delays ; '  all  that 
will  be   looked  to  when  you  are 
gone.'     It  was  looked  to ;  one  very 
old  man,  who  had  served  the  con- 
vent gratuitously  for  fifty  years,  got 
fifty  sols  for  his  pains.     It  was  a 
very  cold  season ;  some  of  the  nuns 
were  sent  as  far  as    Mont-Cenis, 
others  to  Amiens,  Ac.     No  wonder 
that  old  ladies,  locked  up  in  the 
inns  where  they  staid  at  night,,  and 
bullied  by  harsh  guards,  suffered  so 
much  that  many  of  them  died  soon 
after    reaching  their  destination  ; 
one  of  those  who  was  sent  to  Ghar- 
tres  was*  almost  dead  when  she  was 
lifted   out    of  the  carriage.      We 
know  what  roads  were  like  in  those 
days  :     no     wonder    we   read    of 
carriages  overturned,  nuns  thrown 
out,     and    bruised    and    bemired 
'  so  as  to  have  to  [strip  off   their 
dress  and  put  on  secular  clothes.' 
At    Amiens,  sister  Anne  de  Ste.- 
Cecile  arrives,  much  bruised  and 
worn,  at  eleven  at  night  at  the  con- 
vent to  which  she  is  assigned :  she 
lives    four   days    longer,    literally 
worried  to  death  by  the  nuns  about 
her.     In  several  places  the  Port- 
RoyaJkts  were  refused Wlnusaion,aiid 
had  to  wait  for  hours  until  special 
orders  about  them  came  from  the 
neighbouring  bishop.  AtBellefond, 
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nearBouen,theabbess,  Mademoiselle 
St.-Pierre,  being  at  last  obliged  to 
receive  Julie  de  Ste.-Syncletiqne,  a 
lady  of  the  house  of  de  Remicourt, 
locked  her  up  in  a  little  tool-house, 
where  she  was  kept  without  books, 
writing  materials,  or  fire,  through 
the  coldest  winter  that  France  had 
had  for  two  centuries.  She  saw  no 
one  but  a  lay  sister,  who  soon  began 
to  pity  her,  and  persuaded  the  scho- 
lars to  save  her  some  of  their  allow- 
ance of  charcoal  before  it  was  quite 
burnt.  This  they  did,  thinking  she 
meant  to  give  it  to  the  poor ;  but 
she  was  found  out  before  long,  and 
had  to  do  penance  for  her  humanity. 
By-and-by  the  abbess  began  talking 
to  her  scholars  about  the  delights  of 
a  convent  life.  'Ishallneverbeoneof 
you,'  said  a  brave  girl  of  fifteen  (I 
wish  her  name  had  been  put  on 
record),  'there's  not  a  grain  of 
Christian  charity  among  you  all.' 
1  What  does  the  girl  mean  V  '  Why, 
look  at  that  chimney ;  not  once,  all 
this  hard  winter,  have  we  seen  smoke 
come  from  it ;  yet  there  you  keep  a 
saint,  whom  her  sanctity  alone  pre- 
serves from  despair.'  As  the  rest 
of  the  scholars  sided  with  their 
spokeswoman,  the  abbess  gave  way, 
and  next  day  allowed  the  im- 
prisoned ex-sister  a  fire,  and  a  short 
walk,  and  a  seat  in  chapel  {far  away 
from  the  rest)  during  service.  It 
was  of  this  nun  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Rouen  had  said  to  the  persecut- 
ing abbess, '  You  may  persecute  her, 
but  you'll  never  alter  her :  she  has  a 
square  head,  and  square-headed  peo- 
ple are  always  obstinate.'  The  Sis- 
ters got  much  the  same  everywhere 
— hard  treatment  and  that  petty  ty- 
ranny which  (as  the  Saurin  case 
showed)  none  are  cleverer  in  prac- 
tising than  members  of  Christian 
sisterhoods.  One  of  the  nuns  was 
paralytic,  and  nearly  ninety  years 
old — in  second  childhood,  perhaps. 
Her  fellows  hoped  that  she  was 
happily  unconscious;  but  just  as 
they  were  all  being  put  into  their 
carriages,  she  rose,  and  address- 


ing d'Argenson,  said,  * 
aujourd'hui  c'cst  l'heare  <k 
1'homme;  mais  le  jngement  <fe 
Dieu  est  sur,  et  ne  tardera  pa* 
d'arriver.'  She  then  relapsed  im 
stupor,  and  died  a  few  weeks  after 
reaching  the  place  of  her  impriaoL- 
ment. 

The  servants,  as  I  said,  fared  &» 
badly  as  the  Sisters  :  they  wen 
locked  up  all  day,  and  turned  or 
houseless  at  night ;  and  when  thtv 
came  back  next  morning  to  loot 
after  their  property,  they  found  tb 
archers  du  rot  had  robbed  then 
of  everything,  and  threatened  t> 
take  them  up  as  thieves  wbes 
they  ventured  to  claim,  their  owr 
Several  of  them  were  past  work, 
and  having  outlived  their  relation 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  try  to  gt: 
into  the  Hdtel-Dieu. 

Meanwhile  d'Argenson  sent  1 
courier  to  tell  Madame  de  M&zi- 
tenon  that  the  work  was  done,  &ni 
a  priest,  the  bishop  of  BeLV's 
brother,  ransacked  the  house, 
breaking  open  the  cupboard  door* 
to  save  the  trouble  of  fitting  tfc« 
keys  to  them.  Soon  after,  Madame 
de  Chateau-Eenaud,  whom  M>4*™ 
de  Maintenon  had  made  abbess  of 
Port-Royal  of  Paris,  came  to  plunder 
what  was  left,  and  brought  away  i 
hundred  cartloads  of  provisions* 
church-furniture,  Ac.  Early  next 
year  the  monastery  was  demolished 
and  even  the  copper-plates  oc 
which  Mademoiselle  HorthmeU 
daughter  to  a  Paris  bookseller,  hid 
engraved  a  series  of  plates  represent- 
ing the  church  cloisters,  <fcc.,  wen 
seized  and  destroyed :  '  his  Majesty' 
(i.e.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  it- 
voker  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes) 
*  wished  no  record  of  the  place  to  be 
preserved.'  Nearly  two  years  later 
came  the  final  desecration  of  the 
burying-ground.  Noailles  appointed 
le  Doux,  a  priest,  to  superintend 
the  work :  this  man  gathered  all 
the  losels  of  the  neighbourhood,  sod 
so  primed  them  with  drink  that  the 
place  soon  became  a  scene  of  re- 
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volting  brutality.     Are  the  French 
under   each    circumstances    worse 
than    other    people?    or   is   it   in 
all  human  nature  to  act  as  these 
grave-diggers  then  did,  and  as  the 
Versailles  friends  of  order  were  so 
lately  doing  ?     We  are  reminded  of 
the   horrors  of   May  187 1,    when 
we  read  that  le  Doux's  men,  coming 
on  the  body  of  Laisn6,  an  old  con- 
vent servant  who  had  often  relieved 
them    as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
neighbouring  poor,  shouted,    'Ah, 
ah,  Laisn6,  te  voila  done  encore ! ' 
and  hacked  him  to  pieces  as  they 
rammed  him  into  an  old  packing-case 
along  with  a  heap  of  other  bodies, 
much   as   the   drunken  braves   of 
Marquis  Gallifet,  and  the  sbvrri  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Executive  power, 
rammed    their    victims    into    the 
slaughter-pits  at  Satory. 

You  can  see  on  the  edge  of  the 
1  valley  some  of  the  houses  of  St.- 
Lambert,  the  village  to  which  the 
1  remains  were  carried,  and  thrown 
into  a  large  pit ;  '  the  way  was 
strewn  with  fragments  of  bodies 
dropped  from  the  carts  by  the 
drunken  drivers.'  When  (as  was 
natural)  St.-Lambert  became  a  pil- 
grimage-place for  the  poor  of  the 
district,  the  church  was  locked,  and 
no  one  admitted  except  during  ser- 
vice. 

Of  course  the  Port- Royalists  have 
pointed  out  the  'judgments'  with 
which  their  enemies  were  visited. 
Madame  de  Chateau-R£naud  died 
so  suddenly,  before  she  had  com- 
pleted her  work  of  pillage,  that  there 
was  no  time  to  give  her  extreme  unc- 
tion ;  three  successive  heirs  to  the 
throne — the  Dauphin,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Duke 
of  Brittany,  were  cut  off  in  a 
strange  and  startling  way;  and 
Marlborough's  victories  destroyed 
even  the  empty  prestige  which 
might  have  cloaked  the  misery  to 
which  the  Great  King  had  reduced 
France.  But  there  is  no  need 
to  look  for  special  judgments: 
Louis's    acts    bore    their    natural 


fruit:  by  revoking  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  he  flung  away  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  nation;  by  crushing 
down  Jansenism  he  destroyed  the 
last  hope  that  Popery  might  reform 
itself.  I  don't  know  whether  or 
not  his  death-bed  speech  is  really 
authentic ;  but  we  can  well  fancy 
him  overwhelmed  with  doubt,  and 
bitterly  exclaiming  to  the  priests 
about  him,  ' I  hope  it  was  all  right : 
you  told  me  it  was,  and  I  believed 
you,  and  did  it  in  all  sincerity ;  but 
if  it  was  wrong  it  was  a  horrible 
mistake.'  Feudalism  must  have 
been  very  bad  indeed  if  it  was  worse 
than  the  system  on  which  absolut- 
ism,  'invoked,'  we  are  told,  (as  a 
bulwark  against  it,'  managed 
France.  The  king  and  people, 
sworn  friends  to  the  confusion  of 
the  nobles,  seem  to  have  made  a 
very  one-sided  bargain.  Bobber- 
knights,  pouncing  down  from  their 
German  eyries,  were  in  this  point 
less  mischievous  than  d'Argensons 
with  their  king's  archers,  that  they 
never  pretended  to  act  lawfully : 
moreover,  one  robber  might  be 
deftly  set  against  another,  and 
the  Emperor  was  sometimes  strong 
enough  to  be  worth  appealing  to. 
But  in  France  the  tyranny  went 
on  by  due  process  of  law,  and  there 
is  a  point  at  which  bad  laws  are 
worse  than  anarchy ;  the  iron  enters 
into  the  soul,  and,  even  when  it 
has  been  wrenched  out,  many 
generations  must  pass  before  the 
nation's  soul  loses  the  mark  of  it. 
If  the  French  now-a-days  are  singu- 
larly, sadly,  ready  either  to  play  the 
mouchard  or  to  submit  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  him  and  his  brother  the 
gendarme,  it  is  because  they  have 
been  trained  to  it  for  ages  in  a  way 
which  makes  them  unhappily  not 
at  all  likely  soon  to  forget  their 
early  education. 

There  had  been  (as  we  saw)  a 
previous  dispersal  or  imprisonment 
of  Port-Royal  nuns.  The  order  was 
signed  in  1656,  when  the  Sorbonne 
had    ratified  father  Cornet's    five 
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propositions ;  bat  Madame  de  Lon- 
gneville  had  influence  enough  to 
stay  the  persecution  till  she  died  in 
1679.  Port-Royal  of  Paris,  how- 
ever— the  house  which  Mere  Ange- 
lique's  mother  had  bought  for  them, 
and  which  they  had  fitted  up  when 
Port-Royal  des  Champs  was  found 
so  unhealthy  that  they  left  it  until, 
by  the  patient  labour  of  '  the  Port- 
Royal  School,'  it  was  drained  and 
made  habitable — was  taken  •  from 
them  as  early  as  1661,  and  all  their 
pupils,  among  them  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  the  Duke  of  Luynes,  were 
sent  away.  From  1^79  till  1710 
they  lived  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  alarm,  gradually  losing  many 
of  those  who  had  made  their 
society  famous.  The  recluses  were 
once  again  dispersed — some  ban- 
ished, some  (among  whom  was 
de  Saci,  founder  of  the  first  Bible 
Society)  put  into  the  Bastille.  His 
secretary  Fontaine's  account  of  his 
imprisonment  is  another  of  the  Port- 
Royal  books  which  deserve  to  be 
better  known.  De  Saci  died  in 
time  to  be  buried  at  Port- Royal,  in 
the  Church  where  he  had  gone  to 
prayers  when  he  was  six  years  old, 
and  where,  after  being  ordained,  he 
had  sung  his  first  mass ;  there  were 
still  a  hundred  nuns  left  to  meet 
the  coffin  of  the  great  translator  of 
the  Bible. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  give  you 
&  history  of  Port-Royal.  I  only 
wanted  to  refer  you  to  the  books 
in  which  you  can  read  all  about 
the  growth  and  work  and  final 
suppression  of  school  and  convent. 
When  I  began  this  paper  I  wished 
to  point  out  to  the  crowds  of  sight- 
seers one  place,  within  easy  reach 
of  Paris,  where  they  may  pass  a 
Christian  Sunday;  and  they  will 
not  like  the  pretty  Port-Royal 
valley  and  the  grand  woods  of  La 
Chevreuse  the  worse  for  having  first 
read  up  a  little  of  the  history  of 
which  every  stone  and  tree  are 
eloquent.  Mr.  Udry,  the  present 
tenant,  is  a  Romanist :  he  left  us 


and  went  off  to  mass  soon  after  w 
had  seen  the  Museum.  But  he  is  u 
bigot:  he  has  the  true  Anglic? 
belief  in  original  sin  and  the  1 
cessity  of  guiding  grace.  When  1 
said  we  were  Protestants,  he  iepl< 
'  Qu'est-ce  que  cela  nous  fait,  pi 
vu  que  vous  ne  soyez  pas  culi 
ces  materialistes  ? '  His  sympatii 
were  not  wide  enough  to  take 
the  men  who  afterwards  tried 
signalise  their  fall  by  burning  tl 
city.  He  would  not  have  uni 
stood  poor  Milliere,  with  his  d] 
cry  of  Vive  Vhumanite  !  But  he 
proud  of  the  Jansenists,  and 
delighted  to  show  us  the  vk 
book,  in  which  the  German  < 
given  their  views.  Hauptman: 
Schonfeld  had  blossomed  a 
Latin,  et  campos  ubi  Tnj* 
Sprenger  Kirchbaum,  pharmi 
preferred  French  :  '  Homma^ 
illustres  solitaires  qui  ont  i\ 
la  langue  et  de  la  litterature 
caise  la  premiere  litteratutf 
peuples  civilises.'  Unpai 
Kirchbaum  !  '  Edmond  Geyer 
officier  de  90  ambulance/ 
French  less  successfully  :  '  L 
est  singe ;  il  est  bien  qu'il  e 
la  guerre  pour  tout  le  monde 
We  sit  long  over  breakfast  li 
through  Vanduren's  Hist'i 
nerale.  The  poor  Sisters  a 
have  been  often  in  trouble 
get  mixed  up  somehow  wit! 
dinal  de  Retz,  and  are  tk 
by  Racine  from  the  con. 
calumny.  The  Jesuit  B 
maligns  them  in  connect ic 
O'Callaghan,  (a  learned,  an 
eloquent  priest  of  the  Sorbotv 
of  Cour  Chiverne,  near  Bio 
had  enraged  the  Jesuit 
rousing  sermons.'  Brisaoi< 
them  vierges  folles,  sans  n 
sans  mcrurs,  impeniiente^  i 
cuses  them  of  wishing* 
without  extreme  unction,  c 
fane  imitation  of  our 
death'),  and  above  all  cr^> 
taires,  as  he  expresses  il — 
a    sisterhood    which     haO 
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lp     a     special    devotion    to     the 
Blessed    Sacrament.      We   plnnge 
into     Mere     Ange'lique's     letters; 
uhey    are   so    delightful    that    we 
3ould     go    on    reading    them    all 
3ay :    she    knows  her  role  is  se- 
vere,   but    says,    'an.    commence- 
ment il  faut  prendre  les  choses  le 
plus  hant  qne  possible,  car  il  y  a 
onjours  nne  relache.'    When  we 
,ind  her,  in  1647,  telling  the  Queen 
A  Poland  how  great  ladies  came 
nto  retreat,  '  ne  pouvant  plus  souf- 
nr  Paris    et  le  monde,'   we   are 
3minded  of  Madame  de  SeVigne, 
Jho  spent  a  year  at  Port- Royal 
vad  speaks  of  it  as  a  place   ad- 
mirably  suited  to  induce  one    to 
lire  son  saint     Mere  Angelique's 
"  ork  was  not  limited  to  her  own 
immunity:    the    general    of   her 
•der  set    her    the  hard    task  of 
■;  ^forming  the  other  Cistercian  con- 
n'nts    in    France:    she    therefore 
^sited  Tard,  St.-Aubyn,    &c.,  and 
;  "»ove  all*  Maubuisson,   near  Pon- 
:  ;ise,  the  richest  of  them  all.     The 
len  abbess    of    Maubuisson   was 
;;  fcer  of  Gabrielle  d'Estr£es  ;  so  we 
:T>iy  well  imagine  what  sort  of  a 
sA  ice  the  convent  was — a  house  of 
&  v\l,  in  fact,  it  had  been,  when  Ga- 
*M -belle's  sister  first  went  there,  for 
bres^mry  IV.  and  his  fellow-roysterers 
n's  r'er  a  day's  hunting.     The  way  in 
S^iich  this  lady,  then  abbess  of  Bor- 
is tfncourt,  was  put  into  such  a  very 
0\  piece  of  preferment,  is  not  at  all 
nd  *  ditable  to  the  c  vert  galant '  king, 
u  /brielle,  of  course,  worried  him 
Jestf  0   it :  i  Maubuisson '    (she  kept 
cc#«ing)  'is  so  much  nearer  Paris 
eafltf/n    Bertancourt.'      'But    Man- 
lesson    elects    its    own    abbess.' 
netf -vertheless,  hunting  one  day  in 
Je^i  convent  woods,  Henry  stopped 
Br^pay  his  respects  to  Madame  de 
,  ^risieux,  the  abbess;    while  they 
>  ;re  talking  he   suddenly  asked, 
jrishitf  *ay,  madame,  of  whom  do  you  hold 
^cti'Hr  office  here  ?  '     '  Sire,  permit 
0f  0*  to  hold  it  from  you,  when  it 
eaflteses  your  Majesty,'  replied  the 
esses  Cautiously  courteous  abbess. '  That 


I'll  consider  of,'  answered  the  king; 
and  going  off  without  a  word  of 
good-bye,  he  sent  to  Borne  for 
authority,  and  soon  held  a  chapter, 
in  which  he  appointed  Madame 
d'Estrees,  '  vice  Madame  de  Pui- 
sieuz,  who  has  formally  re- 
signed.' I  hope  the  story  is  not 
true.  Anyhow  Gabrielle's  sister 
and  her  nuns  led  such  a  scandalous 
life  that,  after  many  warnings, 
Louis  XIII.  had  to  interfere.  Ma- 
dame d'Estrees,  however,  was  not 
going  to  give  up  without  a  struggle : 
she  imprisoned  the  first  emissaries 
of  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux;  flogged 
the  second;  and  when  the  abbot 
came  with  an  armed  retinue,  she 
refused  to  appear  in  the  chapter- 
house, and  had  to  be  carried  off  by 
force,  after  having  hid  herself  in  a 
secret  room.  She  was  put  in  the 
convent  of  the  Miles  P6nitentes  and 
the  Mere  Angelique  was  temporarily 
installed  in  her  place.  She  soon 
managed,  with  the  help  of  three 
Port- Royal  nuns,  to  get  up  some- 
thing like  discipline  among  the 
loose-lived  Sisters,  who  had  even 
been  accustomed  to  confess  (when 
they  did  confess)  according  to  a 
written  formula,  which  they  handed 
from  one  to  another.  How  they  could 
have  been  so  readily  moved  to  better 
things  is  a  wonder,  although  some 
must  all  along  have  been  better  than 
the  rest,  for  we  hear  that  when  the 
scandals  were  beginning  the  prioress 
bearded  Henry  to  his  face,  and 
rescued  a  nnn  whom  one  of  hi* 
companions  had  carried  off  into 
the  abbess's  lodge.  However,  before 
the  reform  was  complete  Madame 
d'Estrees  escaped  from  the  Filles 
Penitentes,  and  getting  her  brother*, 
in-law,  the  Count  de  Sanze,  to  form 
a  party  of  wild  young  men,  she 
came  back  at  their  head  and  turned 
Mere  Angelique  out.  But  a  good 
spirit  had  been  awakened  in  the 
place.  To  d'Estrees'  great  vexa- 
tion all  the  new  and  a  great  many 
of  the  old  nuns  ran  out  with 
their  new  abbess,  and  marched  into 
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Pontoise,  -where  they  had  to  wait 
in  one  of  the  churches  till,  after 
some  two  days'  delay,  M.  de  Citeanx 
and  250  archers  could  be  got  to 
reinstate  them.     The  whole  story, 
including  Madame  d'Estre'es'  dis- 
may at  finding  her  splendid  apart- 
ments turned  into  an  infirmary,  is 
racy  of  the  time.     At  Tard,  I  think, 
the  reforming  abbess  had  still  more 
trouble;  but  she  was  not  wholly 
without  troubles  in  her  own  sis- 
terhood.   One  lady  gave  them  a  very 
largo  sum    to    rebuild  their  cloi- 
ster,  and  at   the  same  time  pre- 
sented herself  as  a  postulant.  After 
two  years  she  was  rejected  on  the 
>und    of    insufficient    vocation, 
{he  then  wanted  back  her  money  ; 
and  by  selling  and  borrowing  and 
begging  they  managed  to  repay  her. 
Two  sisters,  one  an  heiress,  the 
other  penniless,  came  in ;    after  the 
usual    probation    the  heiress  was 
chosen,  the  other  rejected — but  they 
gave  up  the  whole  of  the  heiress's 
fortune  to  her  less  pious  sister.    One 
of  Madame  de  Bernard's  daughters 
became  a  nun,  contrary  to  her  mo- 
ther's earnest  wish  :  for  years  the 
girl  had  begged  to  leave  offparures, 
and  had  devoted  herself  to  nursingthe 
servants  and  poor  sick  neighbours  ; 
her  mother,  '  to  turn  her  thoughts 
into  a  right  channel,'  would  let  her 
read  nothing  but   novels,   so  she 
gave  up  reading  altogether.     Her 
confessor,  a  Jesuit,  temporised  ;  but 
a  Jansenist  priest  whom  she  met 
with  told  her  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man,  and  so   she  ran  away 
to  Port-Royal.    Her  sister  followed 
not  long  after;   and   the  mother, 
vowing  never  to  see  them  again, 
naturally  stirred  up  all  whom  she 
could  influence  against  the  wicked 
sisterhood. 

The  Jesuits  of  course  hated  the 
place  of  which  it  was  said  '  il  y  a  la 
quarante  ecclesiastiques,  dont  qua- 
rante  etudiants,  et  enfin  quarante 
belles  plumes  taillees  de  la  main 
d'un  meme  maitre,'  and  where  so 
many  boys  of  high  birth  were  edu- 


cated; and,  no  doubt,  both  the 
school  of  la  Grange  and  the  convent 
of  Port-Royal  des  Champs  would 
have  fallen  before,  but  for  the 
miracle  by  which  Pascal  was  inte- 
rested in  their  defence. 

Yanduren  gives  the  account  of 
the  cure  of  Mademoiselle  le  Perrier's 
eye  by  a  touch  of  the  holy  thorn, 
after   he  has   been    detailing  the 
piety  of  Madame  de  Langues  and  *  sea 
lumieres  sur  la  science  du  salut.'  It 
is  very  hard  to  judge  about  this 
wonderful  story.     The  girl,  a  niece 
of  Pascal,  was  suffering  from  caries 
of    the    cheek-bone,    accompanied 
by  a  constant  offensive  discharge, 
and  the  sight  of  one  eye  was  almost 
wholly  gone.     This  was  not  a  case 
like  those  which  Paley  so  easily 
refers  to  enthusiasm.     There  is  a 
feeling  among  the  Sisters  that  the 
time  is  come  when  God  will  do  some- 
thing to  stop  the  persecution  which 
is  begun ;  Mere  Angelique  prays  for 
thirty  consecutive  hours ;  the  Psalms 
for    the    day  contain    the    words 
fac  mihi  signum  in   bonum ;    and, 
as  they  kneel,  the  mistress  of  the 
novices  whispers  to  la  petite  Perrier, 
1  Recommandez- vous  a  Dieu,  ma  fiUe, 
et  touchez  votre  osil  avec  la  sainte 
epine.'  ItisFriday;  andthe  thorn,  lent 
by  a  friendly  priest,  is  being  passed 
round  in  chapel ;  the  girl  puts  it  to 
her  eye,  and  is  cured.     The  care  is 
attested   by  half-a-dozen    doctors, 
amongst  them  Felix,  first  surgeon  to 
the  King,  specially  appointed  by  the 
Queen  to  investigate  the   matter: 
it  is  used  by  Pascal  as  an  argument 
against  the  Jesuits;  and  he  is  under- 
stood to  have  said  that  an  enemy  bad 
before  twitted  him  with  the  total 
want  of  miracles  to  support  the  new 
faith.    There  is  plenty  about  Pascal 
in  the  book — about  his  conversion 
by  his  sister;  his  vision  (in  1654), 
the  detailed  record  of  which,  with 
the  words  'joie,  joie,  pleura  de  joie/ 
was  found  stitched  into  his  waistcoat. 
Whether  he  was  a  man  likely  to  be 
deceived  in  a  plain  case  like  that 
of  his  niece,  those  who  know  his 
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Penseesbettor  than  I  do  must  decide. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  the  date  of  the 
cure,  March  24,  1656,  just  when  a 
decree  had  been  passed  that  scholars, 
nuns,  and  all  should  be  turned  out ; 
and  to  it  was  due  the  partial  respite, 
and'  probably  also  the  conversion 
of  Madame  de  Longueville,  which 
brought  the  society  her  protection. 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  great 
deal  about  Racine  and  his  history  of 
Port-Royal,  and  his  first  poetical 
essays  made  in  its  woods  :  but  we 
had  better  glance  at  the  garden, 
where  the  fruit  still  keeps  up  its 
character,  and  to  which  water  is 
supplied  from  a  reservoir  in  an  old 
tower  dating  from  the  Fronde  war. 
This  war,  by  the  way,  was  the  only 
occasion  on  which  Mere  Angelique 
lost  heart.  She  and  her  nuns  re- 
tired to  Paris  till  M.  de  Saci  en- 
couraged them  to  come  back  and 
put  their  trust  in  God,  and  not  in 
the  human  defences  which  the 
*  recluses '  had  contrived  to  protect 
their  property.  After  seeing  the 
tunnel  that  takes  off  the  water 
which  used  to  fill  the  two  fish- 
ponds (now  drained  and  growing 
excellent  wheat  and  oats),  and 
having  a  good  lesson  in  French 
gardening  from  our  hosts,  we  see 
off  across  the  rich  valley,  and  then 
tip  glorious  wood-paths,  to  the 
old  tower  of  the  Madeleine,  linked 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Tour  de  Nesle ;  and,  after 
wandering  about  and  admiring  the 
bowl-shaped  valley  of  la  Chevreuse 
lying  below  us,  we  descended,  and 
pushed  on  to  the  Duke  of  Luynes' 
chateau  of  Dampierre.  This  we 
could  not  see.  Madame  was  still 
in  mourning  for  the  head  of  the 
house,  who  tell  at  Beaugency.  Her 
brother,  wounded  there,  was  limping 
about  the  terrace.  So  about  Ingres' 
pictures  (of  which  the  house  con- 
tains many)  I  cannot  tell  you  any- 


thing ;  but  the  park  we  were,  as  a 
special  favour,  allowed  to  walk  in ; 
and  it  was  as  cool  and  lovely  as 
Versailles  would  have  been  hot  and 
full  of  un-  Sunday-like  noise. 

Dampierre  should  be  seen  by  all 
who  want  to  enjoy  a  quiet  summer 
day  near  Paris;  and  let  no  one 
who  goes  to  Dampierre  fail  to  see 
what  is  left  of  Port-Royal.  A  good 
walker  could  easily  make  his  way 
thence  across  country  to  Versailles, 
instead  of  going  by  way  of  la 
Verriere  and.  the  railroad.  We 
English  are  too  content  with  the 
French  high  roads ;  by  going  along 
byways  you  not  only  get  that 
strategic  knowledge  which  the 
Prussians  found  so  useful,  but  you 
get  to  know  the  people;  and  no 
amount  of  travelling  in  a  country 
will  make  up  for  the  want  of  this 
bond  fide  acquaintance.  If  your 
experience  is  like  mine,  the  more 
you  see  of  the  French  people  the 
more  you  will  like  them  and  pity 
them.  Is  all  that  happens  to  a  na- 
tion really  to  be  charged  to  that 
nation's  character  ?  Can  we  ever 
conceive  England  in  such  a  state  as 
France  was  in  in  1685?  When  our 
kings  did  despotic  deeds,  we  always 
say  they  were  able  to  do  them  be- 
cause the  people  went  along  with 
them  ;  but  that  is  just  what  the 
vast  majority  of  the  French  did  with 
Louis  XIV.  against  the  Huguenots. 
Yet  we  always  recovered  from  our 
despotic  fits ;  France  never  recovered 
that  mad  act  of  despotism  urged  on 
by  bigotry.  And  how  did  the  Port- 
Royal  Sisters  treat  the  Huguenots  ? 
Not  a  word  about  them  in  any  of 
the  books  that  I  have  read ;  yet  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  trace  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  so  forth; 
for  as  it  was  the  same  hand  which 
crushed  both,  so  the  destruction  of 
each  was  alike  deeply  injurious  to 
France. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  MONKEY. 

From  the  Chinese. 

[This  legend  is  not  a  translation.  The  Chinese  book  in  which  it  is  contained  extra?* 
over  twenty  volumes,  and  is  so  diffuse  and  prolix  that  I  have  thought  it  better  *.-> 
extract  the  main  particulars  and  clothe  them  in  my  own  words.  The  interest  a: 
the  legend  lies  in  the  fact  that  to  its  circulation  is  ascribed  the  deification  of  th- 
monkey  under  the  title  of  '  Tsai  Tin  Tai  Shing,'  '  The  Great  Spirit  equal  witL 
Heaven.'  This,  however,  was  not  its  primary  intention;  the  story  in  the  original  » 
purely  allegorical,  and  by  most  commentators  the  monkey  is  taken  to  be  &  penoos- 
tion  of  the  mind  of  man.  A  credulous  people,  however,  accepted  the  tales  as  erf  n\« 
that  actually  occurred,  and  in  different  parts  of  China,  more  especially  in  Futshn. 
they  erected  temples  to  the  monkey  deity.  A  portion  only  of  the  story  is  grre: 
below.  The  original  carries  on  the  history  of  the  monkey  after  its  imprisonment  hx* 
terminated,  and  relates  the  manner  of  its  release,  and  how  it  was  employed  to  era-  , 
duct  a  Buddhist  priest  to  the  West,  to  bring  back  thence  the  true  classics  of  Buddb.  ! 
The  imprisonment  for  five  thousand  years,  however,  forms  such  an  appropriate 
resting  place,  that  I  have  determined  to  pause  at  that  period. — H.  E.  WonsHorscj 


CHAPTER    I. 

AS  far  back  in  the  annals  of  the 
universe  as  the  imagination  of 
man  can  reach,  there  was  to  be 
found  in  a  distant  corner  of  the 
earth  a  singularly  beautiful  region 
called '  The  Mountains  of  Fruits  and 
Flowers.'  On  the  top  of  one  of  the 
mountains,  in  a  bed  of  herbs  and 
flowers,  lay  an  immense  marble 
stone,  the  height  of  which  was  three 
cherrings,  six  feet,  and  five  inches, 
corresponding  to  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty  degrees  into  which  the 
earth  is  divided ;  its  circumference 
was  twenty-four  cherrings,  corre- 
sponding to  the  twenty-four  periods 
of  the  year,  while  on  its  face  were 
described  eight  figures  correspond- 
ing to  the  eight  diagrams.  One 
day,  several  hundred  thousand 
years  ago,  there  suddenly  sprang 
from  the  midst  of  this  marble  an 
egg-shaped  stone,  which  instantly 
began  to  roll  rapidly  down  the  hill. 
During  its  descent  the  zephyrs 
played  upon  it  with  their  life-in- 
spiring breath,  and  when  it  ceased 
to  roll  it  had  become  a  small 
stone  monkey.  Again  the  breezes 
blew  upon  its  face,  and  the  stone 
eyes  of  the  monkey  became  gifted 
with  sight,  and  shot  forth  two 
lightning-like  rays  that  reached  up 
to  the  thirty-third  heavens,  where 
sat  enthroned  the  August  Sovereign 


of  Heaven.  So  vivid  was  the  light 
that  the  Sovereign  imagined  it  to 
proceed  from  some  distant  confla- 
gration, and  he  ordered  the  minis- 
ters in  office  for  (that  day  to  make 
enquiries  as  to  its  cause.  These 
ministers  were  the  Spirit  of  the 
Wind-following  Ears  and  the  Spin: 
of  Ten  Thousand  Eyes;  the  one 
could  hear  an  almost  imperceptible 
noise,  the  other  could  discern  ai 
almost  invisible  object,  at  whatever 
distance  they  might  be.  Instanth 
therefore  they  discovered  that  the 
light  proceeded  from  the  monkeys 
eyes,  and  the  alarm  of  his  majestj 
ceased.  Moreover  it  did  not  lour 
retain  its  first  glow.  Aa  the  pw* 
thoughts  of  a  child  become  gradu&Dj 
sullied,  so  these  pure  rays  of  hgbt 
too  soon  were  dimmed  by  the  per- 
ceptions of  experience. 

Year  after  year  fled  by.  Tb 
monkey  of  stone  became  a  monte? 
of  flesh,  and  other  monkeys  mm- 
their  appearance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, all  living  together  as  a  happj 
fraternity  absorbed  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  present.  One  daV. 
however,  as  they  were  gamboling 
together,  one  of  them  chanced  to 
say,  *  Why  do  we  not  choose  a  kinc 
for  ourselves  ?  Surely  whichever  of 
us  excels  the  rest  ought  to  be  our 
head.1 

'  You  "are   right,'  said   another 
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monkey,  throwing  his  head  on  one 
side  and  absently  flinging  away  a 
nutshell,  ( bat  where  is  the  test  by 
which  to  try  our  powers  ? ' 

*  Let  this  be  the  test ! '  cried  a 
third.  *  Behold  this  mighty  torrent 
rushing  down  the  hillside.  Let 
that  monkey  which  can  cross  it  be 
the  monarch  of  us  all.' 

The  monkeys  were  delighted  with 
this  proposal,  and  immediately  each 
one  tried  to  summon  up  courage  to 
make  the  attempt.  None  could 
succeed,  however,  save  the  monkey 
whom  the  stone  had  produced. 
*  I  will  *try,'  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  with  conscious  power, 
and  without  another  word  in  he 
leapt.  He  had  not  over-estimated  his 
strength.  His  eyes  were  not  closed, 
nor  was  his  body  even  wet,  as  like 
a  flash  of  lightning  he  passed 
through  the  waters. 

When  he  emerged  from  their 
depths  a  beautiful  scene  presented 
itself  to  his  view.  Behind  him  lay  the 
torrent  through  which  he  had  just 
passed,  on  either  side  grew  flowers 
and  fruits  of  surpassing  beauty, 
while  in  front  of  him  lay  a  grotto  of 
the  purest  crystal,  over  the  entrance 
to  which  was  written  in  letters  of 
gold, '  The  Water-Curtained  Grotto.' 
The  monkey  keenly  appreciated  the 
beauty  of  the  spot ;  he  slapped  his 
sides,  and  turned  three  somersaults 
in  his  delight.  '  I  shall  make  this 
grotto  my  abode,'  he  cried,  'and 
shall  tell  my  subjects  to  leave  the 
Mountains  of  Fruits  and  Flowers 
and  to  follow  me.'  So  saying  he 
recrossed  the  flood  to  his  own 
home.  The  monkeys  all  received 
him  with  humble  obeisances,  and 
saluted  him  as  their  monarch. 
'  Yes,'  replied  he,  '  I  am  now  your 
monarch,  and  I  would  fain  use  my 
power  for  your  happiness.  To  be 
happy  you  must  be  bold,  and  in- 
stead of  being  content  merely  to 
suffer  no  harm,  must  strive  after 
the  higher  bliss  of  achieving  ex- 
ploits and  surmounting  difficulties. 
A  moment  ago  you  feared  to  cross 


yon  flood;  now  the  passage  has  been 
safely  effected,  and  what  has  been 
done  once  can  be  done  again.  On 
the  other  side  of  that  flood  is  a 
region  so  beautiful  that  I  intend  to 
make  it  our  abode;  leap  into  the 
water  without  fear,  and  you  will 
pass  through  in  safety.'  As  he 
finished  speaking  he  bounded  into 
the  waters,  and  the  other  monkeys, 
some  inspirited  by  his  words,  and 
others  afraid  to  refuse,  leapt  after 
him,  and  one  and  all  arrived  safely 
on  the  other  side.  That  day  was  a 
day  of  feasting  and  merriment,  for 
the  monkeys  were  pleased  at  their 
own  boldness,  delighted  with  their 
new  abode,  and  proud  of  their  king. 
For  some  time  they  lived  much 
such  a  life  as  they  had  passed  in 
their  -  old  home,  but  the  king 
monkey  yearned  for  fresh  know- 
ledge and  more  experience.  '  Alas  ! ' 
he  exclaimed  one  day  in  a  voice  of 
bitterness,  ' what  a  life  is  mine ! 
Day  after  day  I  go  through  the 
same  routine,  eating  and  sleeping, 
sleeping  and  eating.  I  can  bear  it 
no  longer  ;  I  shall  go  away  to  other 
countries  and  see  the  world.'  So  he 
called  his  subjects  together,  and 
telling  them  that  he  was  going  to 
travel  and  that  they  must  guard 
their  home  till  his  return,  he  took 
his  leave,  and  passing  through  the 
torrent,  arrived  at  the  Mountains  of 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  down  which  he 
bounded  till  he  reached  the  sea- 
shore. He  then  prepared  a  small 
raft,  and  set  off  across  the  waters  in 
a  westerly  direction,  for  as  in  the 
west  the  setting  sun  fills  the  sky 
with  gold,  so  in  the  west  he  hoped 
to  find  that  •  knowledge  which  is 
more  precious  than  gold.  After 
journeying  for  some  days  on  a  gently 
swelling  sea,  he  at  last  came  in 
sight  of  land,  and  finally  reached 
the  shores  of  a  country  whose  in- 
habitants were  the  first  human 
beings  he  had  seen.  He  was  some- 
what struck  by  their  resemblance 
to  himself,  and  predisposed  to  like 
them  on  this  account ;  but  after  a 
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little  acquaintance  their  share  of 
mind  struck  him  as  so  small  that 
his  liking  turned  into  contempt. 
He  ascertained  that  they  were  dis- 
ciples of  a  reverend  sage  called  the 
'  Monarch  of  the  Genii,'  who  daily 
taught  them  the  mysteries  of  in- 
cantation and  astrology.  The 
monkey  determined  to  hear  one  of 
his  lectures,  and  for  this  purpose  re- 
paired to  the  large  open  space  where 
they  were  delivered.  He  found  the 
monarch  in  the  midst  of  an  oration, 
surrounded  by  a  large  and  attentive 
audience.  He  was  a  man  of  striking 
appearance,  with  a  piercing  eye  and 
a  long  grey  beard  which  seemed  to 
indicate  wisdom  no  less  than  age. 
He  was  so  rapt  in  his  discourse  as 
not  to  observe  the  monkey's 
arrival,  and  was  also  apparently  un- 
conscious of  what  the  monkey 
quickly  perceived,  viz.  that  not- 
withstanding the  attentive  demean- 
our of  the  people,  their  ears  were 
but  adders'  ears,  often  drinking  in 
the  sound  of  the  words,  but  failing 
to  discern  their  meaning.  Not  so 
the  monkey.  Scarcely  had  he 
heard  one  sentence  than  his  spirit 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  blend  with 
that  of  the  speaker,  and  he  rubbed 
his  cheeks,  nodded  his  head,  and 
slapped  his  thighs  with  such  zest 
that  the  sage  observed  him,  and, 
unused  to  such  demonstrations, 
sharply  reproved  his  behaviour. 
The  monkey  instantly  apologised, 
but  the  wise  man  was  not  to  be 
appeased,  and  taking  up  his  staff  he 
struck  the  monkey  three  times 
across  the  head,  after  which  he  re- 
tired to  his  house,  dragging  his  stick 
behind  him.  The  rest  of  the  audi- 
tors were  very  angry  with  the 
monkey  for  disturbing  their  lesson, 
and  laughed  and  jeered  at  him  for 
an  ugly,  misbehaved  creature.  The 
monkey  said  nothing,  for  he  saw 
that  they  were  all  fools,  and  at  last 
they  got  tired  of  playing  off  their 
jokes  on  one  so  indifferent,  and 
gradually  dispersed. 

That  night,  at  the  beginning  of  the 


third  watch,  the  monkey  stealthD; 
crept  by  the  back  door  into  tie 
house  of  the  old  sage,  and  frndrn; 
his  way  to  the  chamber  where  h 
lay  asleep,  seated  himself  at  tht 
foot  of  the  bed.  Instantly  the  sar 
awoke,  and  loudly  demanded  wi 
had  dared  to  come  in. 

*  It  is  1/  said  the  monkey ;  *  ycr 
majesty  invited  me  to  come.' 

'  I ! '  said  the  sage,  who  now  re- 
cognised the  monkey,  4  -why  it  wv 
only  to-day  that  I  struck  you  f<.- 
disrespect;  what  do  yon  mean  1; 
saying  that  I  invited  yon  to  n; 
private  apartments  at  this  hour  *.•: 
the  night  ? ' 

'  Excuse  me,'  replied  the  monker. 
'  when  your  majesty  struct  me 
three  times,  I  understood  tob  to 
mean  that  I  was  to  come  to  toot 
apartments  at  the  third  witct  .: 
the  night ;  and  by  yonr  dragr>  J 
the  staff  behind  you,  I  gathered  tb: 
I  was  to  enter  at  the  back  door/ 

'You   are   right,'   exclaimed  *'• 
sage;  'and  as  I  find  yon  so  in:- - 
ligent  I  shall  be  happy  to  instra~ 
you.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  teach  tL 
monkey  seventy-two  ways  of  trans- 
forming  himself  into  other  shape? . 
moreover,  he  taught  him  to  mocL* 
the  clouds,  to  climb  the  heaven*. 
and  to  penetrate  the  earth;  as': 
so  intelligent  did  his  pupil  prov- 
that  when  the  morning  dawiu-i 
and  it  was  time  to  depart,  he  was  t 
perfect  adept  in  all  these  roysterie>    ; 

'  Be  careful,'  said  the  sage,  as  h 
bade  the  monkey  farewell,  *  not  i* 
boast  of  your  knowledge.  Lean 
every  day  to  think  less  of  yourseK 
and  be  ever  striving  to  advance.* 

The  monkey  promised  to  bear  this 
advice  in  mind,  and  respectfalfr 
thanking  the  wise  man  for  his  in- 
struction, took  his  leave. 

A  few  days  after  this  it  was 
noised  among  the  people  that  the 
monkey  whom  they  had  all  mocked 
and  ridiculed  had  been  honoured 
by  a  private  interview  with  the 
Monarch  of  the    Genii,  and  they 
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were  eager  to  know  what  bad 
,  passed  on  the  occasion.  The  mon- 
[  key,  delighted   to    find  himself  of 

importance,  informed  them  that, 
r  amongst  other  things,  he  had  been 
*  taught  the  seventy-two  transfor- 
"  mations. 

*  Impossible !'   cried  one  of   his 
".audience,    'I  have  learned  of  the 

monarch    myself    for    years,   and 
never  yet  has  he  taught  me  that.' 
Upon  this  the  monkey,   anxious 
;  to  prove  that  he  was  speaking  the 
truth,  suddenly  transformed   him- 
self  into  the  fir-tree  that  is  coeval 
with  the   heavens  and  the  earth. 
Xioud  was  the  applause  of  the  by- 
'•  standers  as  the  majestic  fir-tree  rose 
before  them,  so  loud  that  it  reached 
;  the    ears    of    the    monarch,    who 
:  hastily  came  down  to  enquire  the 
-'•  cause  of  the  disturbance.     His  sub- 
r  jects  pointed  to  the  fir-tree,  and  ex- 
"  plained  that  a  moment  ago  it  was 
^  the    stranger  monkey.     The  coun- 
tenance of  the  sage  on  hearing  this 
showed  such   displeasure   that  the 
monkey  observing   it  suddenly  re- 
collected   the    parting    advice    he 
had  received,  and,  struck  with  re- 
morse, at  once  returned  to  his  ori- 
r    ginal  form,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of 
the  monarch. 

*  Pardon    me,'    he    cried,    'they* 
r    would  not  believe  my  words,  and  I 

forgot  myself.' 

'  You  must  leave  this  island  for 
ever,'  said  the  monarch  sternly ;  c  I 
am  disappointed  in  you.' 

The  monkey  pleaded  hard  to  be 
allowed  to  remain,  but  the  monarch 
was  inexorable ;  so,  sad  at  heart, 
and  ashamed  of  his  self-conceit,  he 
made  a  respectful  obeisance  and 
took  leave  of  the  island  for  ever. 

CHAPTER  II. 

After  taking  leave  of  the  Monarch 
of  the  Genii,  the  monkey  once  more 
crossed  the  ocean  and  returned  to 
his  old  home,  where  he  found  his 
subjects  overjoyed  to  receive  him. 
Nothing    particular    had  occurred 


in  his  absence  except  that  an  evil 
spirit  had  made  its  appearance 
which  the  monkeys  had  been  un- 
able to  destroy.  In  answer  to 
his  enquiries  they  informed  him 
that  it  frequently  appeared  on  the 
outskirts  of  an  immense  grove ; 
and  the  next  day  the  king,  who 
had  now  assumed  the  title  of  '  Sun, 
the  All-knowing/  started  off  in 
quest  of  the  demon.  He  soon 
found  him  in  the  accustomed  place, 
and  immediately  ordered,  him  to 
come  forward.  The  demon,  a  hor- 
rid-looking creature,  with  a  hairy 
body  and  distorted  human  face, 
laughed  loud  and  long,  and  merely 
brandished  a  huge  dagger  by  way 
of  reply.  Sun  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, leaped  at  one  bound  upon 
the  demon's  head,  and  plunged  his 
claws  into  both  eyes,  reaching  the 
brain,  and  with  a  terrific  yell  the 
monster  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Sun 
said,  '  I  must  carry  a  weapon,' 
and  he  took  up  the  dagger,  think- 
ing it  might  prove  serviceable 
to  him  ;  but  it  was  so  heavy  to 
handle  that  he  determined  to  seek 
a  weapon  elsewhere.  In  this 
search,  however,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful, till  one  of  the  monkeys  said  to 
him,  '  Your  majesty  would  do  well 
to  apply  to  the  Prince  of  the  Water 
Dragons,  who  has  all  precious  things 
in  his  possession.' 

Sun  instantly  caught  at  the 
suggestion,  and  without  more  ado 
plunged  into  the  waters  of  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  He  soon  reached 
the  bottom,  where,  meeting  some 
crabs  and  cray-fish,  he  requested 
them  to  conduct  him  to  the  prince. 
They  accordingly  led  him  to  the  ' 
door  of  the  palace,  and  went  in  to 
announce  his  arrival.  Returning 
with  his  highness's  permission  to 
enter,  they  conducted  him  through 
almost  interminable  corridors  to  the 
hall,  where,  seated  on  his  crystal 
throne,  was  the  Prince  of  the  Water 
Dragons,  or,  as  he  is  otherwise  de- 
signated, the  Monarch  of  the  East- 
ern Sea.     A  body-guard  of  crabs 
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day  in  heaven  was  equivalent  to  a 
year  on  earth. 

'You  are  right,'  he  replied;  'fif- 
teen years  have  I  filled  that  de- 
grading office.'  He  then  informed 
them*  of  the  insults  he  had  received 
from  the  emperor,  and  declared 
his  immediate  intention  of  revenge, 
at  the  same  time  desiring  them  to 
address  him  for  the  future  as  Tsai 
Tin  Tai  Shing,  or  '  The  Mighty 
Spirit  equal  with  Heaven.9 

The  monkeys  all  loudly  expressed 
their  admiration,  and  their  monarch 
lost  no  time  in  having  a  large  scroll 
made  on  which  his  new  name  was 
emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold.  He 
then  summoned  all  the  monkeys, 
spirits  and  elves  of  that  region,  and 
marshalling  them  under  his  banner, 
prepared  to  make  a  grand  attack  on 
the  August  Sovereign  of  Heaven. 
Meantime  his  absence  had  not  re- 
mained unnoticed  in  the  celestial 
regions.  What  was  the  rage  of  the 
emperor  when  he  found  that  the 
monkey  had  returned  to  his  own 
kingdom,  and  was  then  about  to 
lead  an  army  against  him!  In 
fierce  indignation  he  ordered  all 
the  hosts  of  heaven  to  be  levied 
and  led  down  forthwith  to  fight  the 
monkey's  army.  This  order  was 
overheard  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Golden  Star,  who  interposed  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  and  volunteered 
to  go  down  and  endeavour  for  the 
second  time  to  induce  the  culprit 
to  come  to  terms.  The  emperor 
consented,  and  the  spirit  accord- 
ingly descended  with  all  possible 
speed,  notwithstanding  which  he 
found  that  the  heavenly  troops  had 
already  arrived  and  that  a  battle 
was  on  the  point  of  commencing. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  monkey 
was  not  sufficiently  sure  of  his 
strength  to  be  unwilling  to  listen 
to  persuasion.  On  being  told  that 
his  former  post  was  only  temporary, 
and  that  in  consideration  of  his  dis- 
appointment the  emperor  would 
overlook  his  burst  of  temper  and 
place  him  in  a  higher  position,  he 


agreed  to  stop  the  battle  on  condi- 
tion that  the  office  bestowed  upon 
him  should  be  that  of  Tsai  Tin  Tai 
Shing,  or  *  The  Mighty  Spirit  equal 
with  Heaven.'  The  spirit  imme- 
diately promised  that  if  such  an 
office  existed  it  should  be  given 
him,  and  matters  being  thus,  amic- 
ably settled,  they  set  off  once  more 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

When  the  spirit  and  the  monkey 
arrived  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace,  the  former  went  in  and  con- 
ferred with  his  majesty.  There 
being  no  such  office  as  that  of  Tsai 
Tin  Tai  Shing,  he  advised  the  em- 
peror instantly  to  order  a  palace  to 
be  raised  with  those  words  inscribed 
over  the  entrance,  and  there  to  in- 
stal  the  monkey,  who  appeared 
more  desirous  of  rank  than  of  work. 
The  emperor  approved  the  plan, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  issued  the 
order  than  there  sprang  up  a  splen- 
did palace  with  the  magic  words 
inscribed  on  its  portals  in  letters 
of  sapphires  and  rubies.  It  was 
surrounded  by  spacious  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  nothing  seemed  want- 
ing to  make  it  in  every  way  com- 
plete as  the  residence  of  a  mighty 
celestial  potentate.  Here  after  a 
short  interview  with  the  emperor, 
the  monkey  was  installed,  and  it  was 
hoped  he  would  now  rest  content. 
But  he  soon  discovered  that  there 
was  no  work  to  be  done,  and 
though  as  long  as  the  novelty 
lasted  he  did  not  complain,  yet  he 
quickly  began  to  get  thoroughly 
tired  of  idleness,  and  once  more 
seeking  out  his  good  friend  the 
Spirit  of  the  Golden  Star  he  begged 
him  to  procure  some  employment 
for  him.  The  spirit  promised  to 
do  what  he  could,  and  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  sought  the  presence  of 
his  imperial  master. 

'  Ruin  fall  on  the  monkey ! '  ex- 
claimed the  monarch, '  am  I  to  be 
for  ever  teased  by  a  little  brute  like 
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happened,  and  begged  him  to  give 
the  shield  and  the  sandals  to  the 
monkey. 

c  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
gifts  to  casual  strangers,'  said  the 
monarch  haughtily. 

4  Nevertheless,'  interposed  the 
monkey  in  a  tone  of  command,  '  I 
must  beg  you  at  once  to  procure 
me  the  shield  and  the  sandals; 
this  at  present  is  all  I  have/  and 
pulling  the  needle  from  his  ear,  he 
converted  it  into  the  pole,  which 
he  held  threateningly  over  the 
dragon's  head.  The  monarch  be- 
came livid  with  rage,  but  what 
could  he  do  against  the  Water- fixing 
Needle  ?  So  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  he  could  assume,  he  despatched 
some  crabs  to  fetch  the  required 
articles,  with  which  they  soon  re- 
turned, and  the  monkey,  bowing 
his  thanks  to  the  two  brothers,  left 
the  palace  with  the  spoils  he  had 
obtained.  On  his  return  his  sub- 
jects crowded  out  to  receive  him, 
and  were  loud  in  their  praises  of 
the  golden  shield  and  the  em- 
broidered sandals.  '  I  have  got  a 
better  thing  than  these,'  said  he, 
pulling  from  his  ear  the  Water- 
fixing  Needle ;  '  draw  back  and  give 
me  plenty  of  room.' 

In  great  astonishment  they  obey- 
ed, and  retreating  to  a  considerable 
distance,  formed  a  circle  round 
their  king,  and  anxiously  watched  his 
movements.  Suddenly  he  waved 
his  hand,  and  in  an  instant  appeared 
the  enormous  pole  with  its  name 
plainly  visible  to  all  eyes — '  The 
Golden-hooped  Pole  of  Victory.' 
'This  is  my  weapon,'  cried  the 
monarch,  'and  with  this  I  mean  to 
rule  the  world.' 

It  was  indeed  a  proud  moment 
for  the  king  of  the  monkeys,  and 
his  subjects,  awed  by  his  power, 
and  trembling  with  delight  as  they 
beheld  this  massive  weapon,  rap- 
turously saluted  him.  After  bran- 
dishing the  pole  for  a  few  moments, 
the  king  once  more  reduced  it  to  a 
needle,  and,  satisfied  with  the  im- 


pression he  had  made,  dismissed 
his  subjects. 

That  evening  he  gave  a  grand 
banquet  in  the  water-curtained 
grotto  to  an  immense  number  of 
the  monkeys.  The  guests  were  all 
in  the  highest  spirits,  and  chatter- 
ing away  merrily  on  the  events  of 
the  past  day,  when  suddenly,  to 
their  great  consternation,  the  king 
burst  into  tears. 

*  Alas ! '  he  cried,  in  answer  to 
their  anxious  enquiries,  *  what  avails 
to  me  the  lustre  of  the  golden 
shield,  or  the  power  of  the  magic 
needle  P  Death  must  be  my  lot  at 
last,  and  where  then  is  all  my 
power  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  his  subjects  mourn- 
fully, *  it  is  too  true :  and  if  Yim 
Wong  says  we  are  to  die  at  the 
third  watch,  none  can  say,  "  I  will 
die  at  the  fifth  watch !  " '  At  the 
mention  of  Yim  Wong  an  idea 
suddenly  occurred  to  the  king. 

'  I  will  go  down  to  Hades,'  said 
he,  '  and  get  from  Yim  Wong  the 
Book  of  Life  and  Death.  If  I  can 
only  erase  my  name  from  its  pages, 
I  can  live  for  ever;'  and,  always 
prompt  in  action,  he  then  and  there 
left  the  feast,  and  in  one  leap  de- 
scended into  Hades. 

There  are  in  Hades  ten  sovereigns, 
to  the  fifth  of  whom,  called  Yim 
Wong,  are  entrusted  the  powers  of 
life  and  death,  and  in  his  dread 
presence  the  monkey  quickly  found 
himself.  His  eyes  were  of  exceed- 
ing fierceness,  coal-black  hair 
crowned  his  head,  while  a  long 
grey  beard  swept  down  to  his  feet. 
The  monkey,  somewhat  overawed, 
couched  his  request  in  unusually 
respectful  terms,  alleging  his  nu- 
merous and  important  duties  as  a 
reason  for  his  anxiety  to  ascertain 
the  period  in  which  he  was  expected 
to  accomplish  them. 

'You  ought  to  know,'  replied 
Yim  Wong,  '  that  the  performance 
of  your  duties  is  commensurate 
with  the  duration  of  your  life; 
each  minute  is  a  lifetime,  to  which 
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its  own  consignment  of  duty  is 
allotted.' 

'  I  know  it  but  too  well,'  replied 
the  monkey;  'my  sole  excuse  for 
this  request  is  my  own  frailty, 
which  requires  the  stimulus  of 
definite  knowledge  as  a  spur  to  its 
energies.  I  am  full  of  cravings  to 
accomplish  great  deeds,  which  yet 
I  fear  to  undertake  lest  life  should 
be  too  short  to  complete  them.' 

But  Yim  Wong  replied,  '  You 
have  but  to  occupy  each  minute  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power.  I  refuse 
to  let  you  see  the  Book  of  Life  and 
Death/ 

Upon  this  the  monkey,  drawing 
the  needle  from  his  ear,  brandished 
it  into  the  golden-hooped  pole,  and 
assuming  a  threatening  attitude,  im- 
periously commanded  the  monarch 
to  grant  his  request.  The  effect 
was  immediate.  Yim  Wong,  terror- 
stricken,  instantly  yielded  the  book, 
and  Sun  eagerly  searched  its  pages 
till  he  found  his  own  name  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Heaven-produced 
Stone  Monkey,1  to  whose  life  was 
allotted  the  term  of  360  years. 
This  seemed  to  him  far  too  short ; 
and  scratching  rapidly  with  his  paw, 
he  erased  the  name  altogether, 
triumphantly  exclaiming  as  he  did 
so,  *  Now  I  can  never  die  ! '  and 
satisfied  with  having  gained  his 
point,  he  took  a  friendly  leave  of 
Yim  Wong,  and  hastened  home  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  daring. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

Not  long,  however,  was  the  monkey 
to  escape  with  impunity.  No 
sooner  had  he  departed  in  triumph 
with  his  magic  spoils  from  the 
Prince  of  the  Water  Dragons,  than 
that  monarch  winged  his  way  to 
the  heavenly  regions,  where,  clothed 
in  awful  majesty,  dwelt  the  Au- 
gust Sovereign  of  the  Ethereal 
Empire.  Admitted  to  his  solemn 
presence,  the  prince  told  his  tale, 
and  explained  to  the  astonished 
sovereign    how    a     being    like    a 


monkey,  and  calling  himself  '  Sun 
the  All-knowing,'  had  been  down 
to  his  abode,  and  contrived  to  steal 
thence  the  Water-fixing  Needle, 
the  golden  shield,  and  the  em- 
broidered sandals.  His  imperial 
majesty  listened  with  amazement, 
and  was  about  to  question  the  prince 
as  to  the  guard  he  had  kept  over 
these  precious  articles,  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  another  arrival. 
An  ambassador  was  announced  from 
the  court  of  Yim  Wong,  who,  on 
being  ushered  in,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  the  throne,  and  explained 
that  he  had  been  sent  by  his  master 
to  make  a  complaint  against  a 
being  called  '  Sun  the  All-knowing,' 
who  had  been  down  to  Hades,  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  Book  of 
Life  and  Death,  and  had  erased  his 
name  from  its  pages. 

4  Sun  the  All-knowing ! '  ex- 
claimed his  majesty,  '  this  must 
end  ! '  and  he  immediately  gave 
orders  for  the  hosts  of  heaven  to  be 
collected  and  sent  down  to  exter- 
minate the  rebel  and  his  subjects; 
for  though  now  no  longer  liable  to 
natural  death,  yet  the  monkey 
might  still  lose  his  life  by  accident 
or  violence.  An  army  was  accord- 
ingly raised,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  departure,  when  the  Spirit  of 
the  Golden  Star  came  up  and 
begged  for  a  few  moments'  delay. 

1  Your  majesty,'  he  cried,  *  far  be 
it  from  me  to  defend  this  monkey  ; 
he  is  a  rebel  against  your  highness, 
and  deserves  a  rebel's  death,  but 
his  wisdom  is  great,  and  his  per- 
spicacity far-reaching ;  he  is  armed 
with  the  needle,  the  shield,  and  the 
sandals,  and  I  fear  that  the  brave 
warriors  of  heaven  will  suffer  greatly 
from  his  crafty  wiles ;  might  it  not 
be  possible  to  induce  him  to  capi- 
tulate ? ' 

His  majesty,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  reluctantly  gave  orders 
^or  the  troops  to  wait,  and  instructed 
the  Spirit  of  the  Golden  Star  to  go 
down  himself,  and  endeavour  by 
threats  or  promises  to  induce  the 
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zionkey   to    lay  down   his    arms, 
-like  a  meteor  the  spirit  shot  through 
lie    sky  down  to  the  Mountains  of 
Traits  and  Flowers,  and  soon  obtain- 
,3.  an  audience  with  the  rebel.     Sun 
lie  All-knowing  received  his  hea- 
venly visitant  with  great  respect, 
«d    on   hearing  his   message  ex- 
pressed  deep  contrition  for  having 
offended  the  emperor,  and  immedi- 
ately   offered    to  return  with  the 
spirit  to  heaven  and  apologise  to 
bis  majesty.     Accordingly  he  put 
on  his  shield  and  sandals,  and  with- 
out another  word  he  gave  a  leap, 
and   soared  in  one  bound  to  the 
gates  of  heaven,  leaving  the  spirit 
more  slowly  to  follow.     Here,  how- 
ever, he  was  obliged  to  stop,  for 
the  two  powerful  warders  who  kept 
the  gate  would  on  no  account  allow 
a  stranger  to  enter.    The  monkey 
,  instantly  produced    his  pole,   and 
Tvas  just  about  to  fell  them  to  the 
ground,  when  fortunately  the  spirit 
arrived,    and    with    peace-making 
-words  tamed  down  the  opponents  : 
to  the  monkey  he  apologised  for  his 
inability  to  keep  up  with  him;  to 
the  warders  he  explained  that  the 
monkey  was  there  by  his  express 
desire.    Then  the  gates  were  opened 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Golden  Star 
and  Sun  the  All-knowing  entered 
side  by  side. 

The  first  sight  of  the  celestial 
regions  filled  the  monkey  with  awe. 
So  dazzling  was  the  light,  so  beauti- 
ful the  coral  pavement  of  the  streets, 
with  their  palaces  of  crystal,  so  deep 
the  hue  of  the  azure  sky,  that  he  was 
subdued  into  a  holy  calm,  and  paced 
along  in  silence    by  the    side    of 
the  spirit  till  they  arrived  at  the 
palace  of  the  sovereign  of  heaven. 
A  body  of  winged  spirits  ushered 
them  into    the    presence    of   the 
monarch.     They  prostrated  them- 
selves at  regular  intervals  as  they 
approached  the  throne,  and  at  length 
on  bended  knees  the  Spirit  of  the 
Golden  Star  communicated  the  re- 
sult of  his  mission,   and  formally 
presented  the  monkey  to  the  em- 


peror. His  majesty,  though  some- 
what stern  in  his  demeanour,  ac- 
cepted the  submission  of  his  rebel 
subject,  and  in  token  of  his  forgive- 
ness, offered  him  the  post  of  Pat 
ma  Wan,  or  'Minister  of  Equine 
Vitality,'  which  happened  to  be 
vacant  at  the  time.  Sun  accepted 
it  with  pleasure,  imagining  it 
to  be  an  office  of  importance, 
the  word  *  Pat '  implying  authority 
of  a  very  high  order.  In  reality, 
however,  the  words  '  Pat  ma  Wan ' 
were  synonymous  with  three  other 
words,  which  meant  *  Warder-off  of 
Horse-plagues,'  for  the  moment  a 
horse  scents  a  monkey,  any  pesti- 
lential disease  from  which  he  is 
suffering  is  supposed  to  disappear. 

The  monkey  had  not  held  this 
office  very  long  before  he  suspected 
that  he  had  overrated  its  impor- 
tance, and  he  began  to  entertain  a 
strong  dislike  to  his  duties.  In 
order  to  find  out  his  real  position 
among  the  celestial  potentates  he 
made  enquiries  of  the  heavenly 
runners,  who  informed  him,  to  his 
great  disgust,  that  he  was  simply 
one  of  the  grooms  of  the  emperor. 
No  sooner  did  he  hear  this  than  he 
determined  to  hold  office  no  longer. 
•  What ! '  he  exclaimed,  c  does  the 
emperor  think  I  will  submit  to 
such  treatment  ?  I,  who  can  trans- 
form myself  into  seventy-two  dif- 
ferent shapes,  who  can  ride  the 
clouds,  and  clear  the  waters,  and 
who  hold  in  my  possession  the 
Water-fixing  Needle ! '  and  turning 
an  angry  somersault  he  leapt  from 
his  celestial  residence,  and  alighted 
once  more  at  the  water-curtained 
grotto.  'How  long  a  time  has 
your  majesty  been  absent ! '  cried 
his  subjects  as  they  joyfully 
gathered  round  him;  'for  fifteen 
years  have  we  been  lamenting  your 
absence.' 

' Fifteen  years ! '  he  exclaimed, 
' I  have  only  been  away  fifteen 
days,'  and  for  some  time  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  their  meaning, 
till  at  last  he  recollected  that  one 
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day  in  heaven  was  equivalent  to  a 
year  on  earth. 

'  Yon  are  right,'  he  replied ;  '  fif- 
teen years  have  I  filled  that  de- 
grading office.'  He  then  informed 
them*  of  the  insults  he  had  received 
from  the  emperor,  and  declared 
his  immediate  intention  of  revenge, 
at  the  same  time  desiring  them  to 
address  him  for  the  future  as  Tsai 
Tin  Tai  Shing,  or  'The  Mighty 
Spirit  equal  with  Heaven.' 

The  monkeys  all  loudly  expressed 
their  admiration,  and  their  monarch 
lost  no  time  in  having  a  large  scroll 
made  on  which  his  new  name  was 
emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold.  He 
then  summoned  all  the  monkeys, 
spirits  and  elves  of  that  region,  and 
marshalling  them  under  his  banner, 
prepared  to  make  a  grand  attack  on 
the  August  Sovereign  of  Heaven. 
Meantime  his  absence  had  not  re- 
mained unnoticed  in  the  celestial 
regions.  What  was  the  rage  of  the 
emperor  when  he  found  that  the 
monkey  had  returned  to  his  own 
kingdom,  and  was  then  about  to 
lead  an  army  against  him!  In 
fierce  indignation  he  ordered  all 
the  hosts  of  heaven  to  be  levied 
and  led  down  forthwith  to  fight  the 
monkey's  army.  This  order  was 
overheard  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Golden  Star,  who  interposed  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  and  volunteered 
to  go  down  and  endeavour  for  the 
second  time  to  induce  the  culprit 
to  come  to  terms.  The  emperor 
consented,  and  the  spirit  accord- 
ingly descended  with  all  possible 
speed,  notwithstanding  which  he 
found  that  the  heavenly  troops  had 
already  arrived  and  that  a  battle 
was  on  the  point  of  commencing. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  monkey 
was  not  sufficiently  sure  of  his 
strength  to  be  unwilling  to  listen 
to  persuasion.  On  being  told  that 
his  former  post  was  only  temporary, 
and  that  in  consideration  of  his  dis- 
appointment the  emperor  would 
overlook  his  burst  of  temper  and 
place  him  in  a  higher  position!  he 


agreed  to  stop  the  battle  on  coat 
tion  that  the  office  bestowed  npt 
him  should  be  that  of  Tsai  Tin  Tt 
Shing,  or  '  The  Mighty  Spirit  eqa> 
with  Heaven.'  The  spirit  udzl:* 
diately  promised  that  if  such  i: 
office  existed  it  should  be  give 
him,  and  matters  being  thus  ami- 
ably Bettled,  they  set  off  once  mc: 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

When  the  spirit  and  the  moo*j 
arrived  within  the  precincts  of  u 
palace,  the  former  went  in  and  de- 
ferred   with    his    majesty.   B-" 
being  no  such  office  as  that  of  Tv 
Tin  Tai  Shing,  he  advised  tk  ti- 
peror  instantly  to  order  a  pake:; 
be  raised  with  those  words  insert 
over  the  entrance,  and  there  to  -• 
stal    the    monkey,    who    appear - 
more  desirous  of  rank  than  of  won 
The  emperor  approved  the  p1** 
and  no  sooner  had  he  issued  £ 
order  than  there  sprang  up  a  spWs- 
did  palace  with  the  magic  *ort 
inscribed  on  its  portals  in  letted 
of  sapphires  and  rabies.    It  *~  | 
surrounded  by  spacious  pleasn^J 
grounds,  and  nothing  seemed  w>  \ 
ing  to  make  it  in  every  way  &*  ! 
plete  as  the  residence  of  a  mig-\  ' 
celestial  potentate.     Here  afte  : ■ 
short  interview  with  the  empcro' 
the  monkey  was  installed,  and  it  *v  , 
hoped  he  would  now  rest  content  | 
But  he  soon  discovered  that  thtft 
was    no    work    to    be    done,  **"■  j 
though    as    long    as    the   norelr: 
lasted  he  did  not  complain,  jet  1* 
quickly  began  to  get   thorough 
tired  of  idleness,  and  once  mon 
seeking  out    his  good  friend  u* 
Spirit  of  the  Golden  Star  he  begg* 
him  to  procure  some  emplojtnefl'< 
for  him.     The  spirit  promised .  w 
do  what  he  could,  and  at  the  earlifi* 
opportunity  sought  the  presence  <* 
his  imperial  master. 

'Ruin  fall  on  the  monkey!'** 
claimed  the  monarch,  c  am  I  to* 
for  ever  teased  by  a  little  brute  ^ 
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bat  ?      Perhaps  lie  would  wish  me 

0  resign  my  sceptre  to  him  ! ' 
The  spirit  tried  hard  to  assuage 

•lie     anger    of   the    monarch,   for 
ie   could  not  help  suspecting  that 
the  monkey  was  not  a  being  to  be 
despised  even  by  the  sovereign  of 
heaven  ;    and  when  at  length  by 
dint  of  depreciating  Sun  and  extol- 
ling his  master,  he  had  succeeded 
in  somewhat  mollifying  his  wrath, 
he  gently  saggested  committing  to 
the    monkey   the    charge    of  the 
peach-garden  of  the  queen  mother. 
After  a  little  more  grumbling  and 
raging  his  majesty  acceded  to  the 
proposal,  and  the  spirit  returned 
to  the  monkey  much  relieved  at  the 
result  of  his  mission.     Sun  at  once 
went  out  to  assume  his  new  duties, 
the  scene  whereof  lay  not  far  re- 
:  moved  from  his  own  residence. 

This  garden  was  one  of  the  most 

i   beautiful  places  in  heaven,  and  was 

renowned  far  and  wide  for  its  great 

i    loveliness.     It  was  spaced  out  into 

1  elaborate  beds,  which  glowed  with 
the  choicest  flowers,  and  of  which 

;    each  formed  part  of  a  general  sys- 
tem.   Its  most  remarkable  feature, 
however,  and  that  which  gave  its 
:    name  to  the  whole,   was  a  sepa- 
rate enclosure  allotted  entirely  to 
t     peaches.    These  peaches  far  excelled 
all  earthly  fruit,  they  had  been  all 
,     planted  together  at  the  time  when 
'     peaches  were  first  discovered,  their 
buds  required  three  thousand  hea- 
|     venly  years  to  develop  into  flowers, 
,     the  flowers  three  thousand  years 
to  form  into  fruit,   and  the  fruit 
three    thousand    years    to    ripen, 
the    final    result    being    peaches 
of  incredible  flavour.      Such  was 
the  garden  of  which  the  monkey 
had  now  to  take  charge;  the  en- 
trance was  kept  by  a  large  body  of 
spirits,  who  were  desired  to  obey 
his  orders  in    everything.      This 
happened  to  be  the  year  when  the 
fruit  arrived  at  perfection,  and  it 
was  the   custom    of    the    queen 
mother  and  the  emperor  to  give  a 
great  feast  in  honour  of  the  rare 


event.  The  monkey  faithfully  pro- 
mised to  take  special  care  of  the 
fruit,  but  he  was  already  longing 
to  taste  those  beautiful  peaches, 
and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  resolved 
to  do  so  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
On  visiting  the  garden  the  next 
day,  he  desired  the  spirits  to  remain 
outside,  while  he  went  in,  shutting 
the  gate  behind  him.  He  almost 
trembled  as  he  touched  the  first 
peach,  but  his  fears  quickly  vanished 
when  he  put  it  to  his  lips.  Its 
flavour  was  exquisite  beyond  all 
description,  and  the  monkey  thought 
he  could  never  eat  enough.  After 
some  time  he  came  out,  and  locking 
the  door  behind  him,  took  away  the 
key.  And  now  day  after  day  he 
visited  the  garden,  each  time  eating 
a  number  of  the  peaches,  till  they 
were  nearly  all  gone.  Meantime 
the  day  of  the  great  feast  was  ra- 
pidly approaching,  which,  as  it  oc- 
curred  only  once  in  nine  thousand 
years,  was  always  celebrated  with 
peculiar  splendour.  The  invitations 
had  all  been  issued  and  accepted, 
and  one  morning  the  queen  mother 
gave  the  welcome  order  to  gather 
the  peaches.  A  number  of  spirits 
accordingly  set  off  to  the  garden, 
taking  with  them  newly  made 
baskets  to  hold  the  celestial  fruit. 
On  arriving  at  the  gate  they  were 
told  that  the  monkey  was  inside, 
and  had  forbidden  anyone  to  enter, 
but  on  explaining  that  they  had 
come  by  order  of  the  queen 
mother,  the  finite  was  instantly 
opened.'  A  thunderbolt  falling  i£ 
their  midst  could  not  have  more 
startled  the  astonished  fruit-ga- 
therers than  the  sight  that  now 
met  their  eyes.  There  stood  the 
trees,  healthy  and  vigorous,  yet  save 
where  here  and  there  some  single 
fruit  glowed  in  solitary  splendour, 
the  crop  of  peaches  was  not  to  be 
seen !  They  were  overwhelmed 
with  dismay.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  garden  had  been 
robbed,  but  who  was  the  thief? 
The  guardian  spirits  stoutly  denied 
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all  knowledge  of  the  theft,  and  their 
genuine  consternation,  added  to  the 
met  that  for  thousands  of  years 
they  had  kept  the  gates  faithfully 
and  well,  convinced  the  fruit- 
gatherers  that  they  were  not  to 
blame.  The  thief  could  be  no  other 
than  the  monkey,  and  for  him 
search  was  instantly  made.  They 
found  his  shield  and  his  sandals  on 
the  ground,  but  no  other  traces  of 
him  could  be  discovered,  and  after 
a  long  and  vain  search  they  at 
length  discontinued  the  quest,  and 
went  back  to  tell  their  mistress  the 
sad  tale.  As  may  be  imagined,  the 
queen  mother  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  rage.  For  nine 
thousand  years  had  the  peaches 
been  ripening,  and  now,  when  the 
long-looked-for  hour  had  actually 
arrived,  when  the  feast  had  been 
prepared  and  the  guests  invited,  no 
fruit  was  to  be  had.  In  haste  she 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the 
court  of  the  emperor  imploring  his 
majesty  to  have  the  thief  captured 
as  soon  as  possible. 

'Who  is  the  thief?'  exclaimed 
the  emperor  in  a  terrible  voice. 

'Tour  majesty,'  was  the  reply, 
*  it  is  no  other  than  the  monkey,  to 
whose  charge  was  committed  the 
garden  of  peaches.' 

The  emperor  was  silent.  Some 
strange  destiny  over  which  he  had 
no  control  seemed  to  be  ever  throw- 
ing the  obnoxious  monkey  in  his 
way ;  nor,  mighty  potentate  though 
he  was,  did  he  feel  that  inward 
sense  of  superiority  which  would 
allow  him  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
as  he  chose.  Bat  such  an  offence 
as  this  could  not  be  overlooked,  and 
he  at  once  gave  orders  for  the  gar- 
den to  be  surrounded  and  the  nets 
of  heaven  and  earth  to  be  spread 
over  the  place. 

Meanwhile,  the  monkey  was  all 
this  time  in  the  garden ;  he  had 
transformed  himself  for  greater 
convenience  into  a  caterpillar  (first 
sticking  the  needle  in  a  leaf),  and 
after  feeding  on  the  peaches  till  he 


was  surfeited,  had  fallen  into  a  deep 
sleep.  When  he  awoke  he  resumed 
his  original  shape,  placed  the  needle 
in  his  ear,  and  strolled  leisurely 
to  the  garden  gate.  He  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  all  that  had 
passed,  but  fortunately  for  him  the 
noise  made  by  the  soldiers  arrested 
his  attention,  and  he  opened  the 
gate  very  cautiously.  In  an  in- 
stant the  soldiers  made  a  frantic 
rush  to  seize  him,  but  what  was 
their  astonishment  to  find  that 
he  had  vanished.  In  vain  they 
searched  every  corner  of  the  gar- 
den, till  at  last,  being  convinced  that 
he  was  not  there,  they  withdrew, 
taking  the  nets  with  them.  The 
fact  was  that  the  monkey,  finding 
the  situation  serious,  had  suddenly 
buried  the  needle  under  a  rose  bush, 
and  transformed  himself  into  a  puff 
of  wind,  and  flown  to  a  distant  spot 
of  heaven ;  changing  into  the  form 
of  an  infant  spirit,  he  returned,  en- 
tered the  deserted  garden  and  re- 
covered his  needle,  and  next  made 
his  way  to  the  adjacent  Palace  of  the 
Essence  of  Reason,  where  dwelt  the 
potentate  known  as  the  Supreme 
Old  Master.  Here  he  roamed  about 
till  he  came  to  a  chamber,  over  the 
door  of  which  was  written,  '  The 
Chamber  of  Immortalising  PillB.' 
Outside  were  two  little  spirits  like 
himself,  who,  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
proached, came  forward  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  him.  The 
monkey  made  himself  very  affable, 
and  the  two  little  spirits  were  very 
communicative  ;  they  told  him  that 
their  master  was  gone  to  the  great 
peach  feast  to  which  everyone  of 
sufficiently  high  rank  was  invited. 

'Then  why,'  said  the  monkey, 
'  was  the  great  Tsai  Tin  Tai  Shing 
not  asked  ?  ' 

'Because,'  answered  the  spirits, 
'  he  is  far  too  low  in  rank  for  such 
an  honour.' 

Upon  this  the  monkey,  abruptly 
changing  the  conversation,  began 
to  enquire  about  the  Chamber  of 
Pills,  and  expressed  a  wish  to-  enter 
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This,  however,  the  spirits  were 
>liged  to  refuse,  saying  that  their 
%ders  -were  strict  to  admit  no  one ; 
it  -what  was  their  terror  when 
le  monkey,  suddenly  resuming  his 
riginal  shape,  and  producing  tho 
\  olden-hooped  Pole  of  Victory, 
natched  the  keys  from  their  hands 
nd  walked  in.  The  room  was  an 
rdinarily- sized  chamber,  contain- 
ng  a  large  furnace  made  in  the 
hape  of  the  eight  diagrams,  and 
•onnd  the  walls  were  shelves,  on 
vhich  were  placed  a  number  of 
>ottles  filled  with  pills.  The  mon- 
cey  opened  one  of  the  bottles  and  cau- 
tiously put  a  pill  into  his  mouth.  It 
burned  out  not  at  all  bad,  and  being 
hungry  he  took  another  and  another, 
till  in  a  short  time  he  had  nearly 
eaten  them  all.  Having  finished 
his  meal,  he  went  out,  and  wishing 
the  little  spirits  a  courteous  fare- 
well, set  off  for  the  palace  of  the 
omperor. 

As  he  approached,  going  round 
for  secrecy's  sake  in  the  direction 
of  the  kitchen,  a  delicious  flavour 
of  wine  greeted  his  nostrils,  and 
reminded  him  that  he  was  very 
thirsty.     The  difficulty  was  how  to 
get  at  the  wine,  as  a  large  body  of 
spirits  kept  guard  in  the  cellars. 
After  a  little  reflection,  he  pulled  a 
hair  from  his  head,  and  transform- 
ing it  into  the  worm  known  as  the 
Worm  of  Sleep,  sent  it  into  the 
cellar,  where,    as  it  crept  about, 
touching  in  turn  all  the  guardians  of 
the  wine  vaults,  they  were  quickly 
wrapt  in  slumber ;  he  then  stepped 
in  and  quaffed  draught  after  draught 
of  the  delicious  beverage.     Soon, 
however,  the  sound    of  footsteps 
warned  him  that    the  change  of 
guard  was  approaching,  and  he  had 
barely  time  to  make  his  escape  be- 
fore the  new  sentries  entered.  How 
horrified  were  they  to  find  the  guard 
fast  asleep  and  a  large  quantity  of 
the  wine  vanished  !     They  hastily 
despatched  a  messenger  to  report 
the  case  to  the  emperor,  while  the 
rest  with  difficulty  succeeded  in 


awakening  tho  sentries.  Meantime 
the  poor  little  spirits  had  discovered 
the  loss  of  the  pills,  and  were  come 
in  fear  and  trembling  to  state  it  to 
their  master.  This  latter,  being  a 
sorcerer,  soon  ascertained  that  their 
story  was  true,  and  he  was  in  the 
act  of  repeating  it  to  the  emperor 
when  the  wine-sentry  arrived.  The 
emperor's  rage  on  hearing  of  the 
loss  of  the  wine  was  excessive ;  his 
suspicions  naturally  rested  on  the 
sentries,  but  the  Supreme  Old  Mas- 
ter, by  means  of  divination,  discover- 
ed that  the  monkey  was  the  thief  in 
this  case  also. 

It  was  now  felt  that  a  crisis  had 
arrived.  Once  for  all  the  supremacy 
of  the  emperor  or  the  monkey  must 
be  determined,  and  for  the  third 
time  an  army  descended  to  the 
Mountains  of  Fruits  and  Flowers, 
whither  Tsai  Tin  Tai  Shing  had 
again  resorted,  and  was  already  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  A  fierce 
battle  ensued  and  lasted  all  day 
without  success  on  either  side,  till  at 
length  the  leader  of  the  heavenly 
host  determined  to  make  a  final 
effort  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
monkey.  This  leader,  named  Yee 
Shan  Long,  was  acquainted  with 
the  secret  of  the  seventy-two  trans- 
formations, and  an  extraordinary 
conflict  ensued.  Whatever  form 
the  monkey  assumed,  Yee  Shan 
Long  was  present  in  another,  and 
to  whatever  device  the  monkey  had 
recourse,  his  opponent  had  one 
equally  good  at  hand;  and  thus 
they  might  have  gone  on  for  ever, 
had  not  a  circumstance  occurred 
that  brought  the  combat  to  a  close. 
The  Supreme  Old  Master  had  been 
watching  the  fight  from  his  palace, 
and  finding  that  neither  side  seemed 
much  superior  to  the  other,  he  at 
length  determined  to  interfere,  and 
seizing  a  moment  when  the  monkey 
had  resumed  his  original  shape, 
he  took  up  a  massive  piece  of  iron 
and  hurled  it  at  him.  The  bolt  hit 
the  monkey  on  the  foot,  and  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment  he  slipped. 
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That  slip  was  fatal.  In  an  instant 
the  nets  of  heaven  and  earth  were 
thrown  over  him,  and  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Yee  Shan 
Long.  As  he  lay  helpless  on  the 
ground  a  roar  like  that  of  distant 
thunder  rolled  through  the  air ;  it 
was  the  laughter  of  the  celestial 
army  exulting  over  his  fall.  And  now 
was  the  countenance  of  the  sove- 
reign of  heaven  illumined  with  a 
smile  which  was  as  sunshine  to  the 
celestial  regions,  while  to  the  mon- 
key it  portended  only  darkness  and 
death.  The  troops  were  at  once 
withdrawn  from  the  battle,  and  the 
prisoner  was  conducted  under  a 
strong  guard  to  heaven,  there  to 
be  placed  in  confinement  until  sen- 
tence should  be  passed  upon  him. 
After  a  protracted  interval  his  ma- 
jesty issued  the  awful  decree  that 
he  should  be  thrown  into  the  fur- 
nace of  the  Supreme  Old  Master, 
and  made  into  an  immortalising 
pill.  This  furnace  was,  as  before 
mentioned,  eight-cornered,  each 
corner  supplying  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  fire.  The  heat  was  terrific, 
and  was  kept  up  night  and  day. 
Into  this  furnace  the  monkey  was 
thrown,  and  the  lid  fastened  down 
upon  him. 

Forty-nine  days  and  nights  was 
the  period  required  to  perfect  the 
pills,  and  for  that  time  the  furnace 
was  kept  closed,  but  on  the  fiftieth 
day  the  servants  came  to  open  the 
lid.  Behold !  as  they  did  so,  out 
jumped  the  monkey,  alive  and  well. 
No  sooner  had  he  been  thrown  into 
the  furnace  than  he  had  ensconced 
himself  in  the  corner  which  supplied 
wind  ;  there  he  had  lain  the  whole 
time,  cool  and  fresh,  and  was  now 
as  ready  for  action  as  ever.  In  an 
instant  he  pulled  the  needle  from 
his  ear,  and  with  the  never-failing 
pole  broke  the  obnoxious  furnace 
to  pieces,  and  speedily  drove  away 
the  spirits  who  had  gathered  round 
to  see  him  brought  out  a  pill. 
Revenge  now  fired  his  breast,  and 
he  formed  the  stupendous  project 
of  driving  the  sovereign  of  heaven 


from  his  throne,  and  placing  him- 
Belf  there  in  his  stead.  With  this 
object  in  view  he  rushed  towards  the 
palace.  Already,  however,  had  the 
emperor  heard  of  his  escape,  and 
well  aware  that  he  would  now  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  the  attain- 
ment of  his  revenge,  had  made  pre- 
parations to  meet  him.  A  messen- 
ger had  been  despatched  to  Buddha, 
the  Lord  of  the  Present,  who  lived 
in  the  west  heavens,  requesting  his 
immediate  attendance,  and  mean- 
time, when  the  monkey  arrived, 
he  found  stretched  out  before  him 
an  array  of  troops  so  dense  that  he 
began  to  hesitate,  and  the  thought 
crossed  him  of  retracting  before  it 
was  too  late  and  throwing  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  king.  But 
this  was  only  for  a  moment.  Re- 
calling the  bitter  humiliation  of  the 
furnace,  he  flung  himself  in  fury 
upon  the  troops,  and  fought  as  he 
had  never  fought  before.  On  either 
side  of  him  fell  the  spirits  like 
leaves  in  autumn,  and  none  dared 
strike  or  resist. 

Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  from 
the  midst  of  the  spirits,  '  Sun  the 
All-knowing,  strike  no  more.' 

c  Who  calls  me  "  Sun  the  All- 
knowing"  ?'  cried  the  monkey, 
pausing  involuntarily  in  his  work 
of  destruction. 

'  I  do,'  was  the  reply,  and  there 
stood  before  him  a  grave,  majestic 
figure,  whose  dignity  and  grace 
strikingly  contrasted  with  his  own 
fierce,  wild  demeanour.  It  was 
Buddha,  lord  of  the  present,  who 
had  immediately  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  emperor,  and  was  now 
come  forward  himself  to  endeavour 
to  reduce  the  proud  spirit  of  the 
monkey. 

*  Sun  the  All-knowing,'  said 
Buddha,  'it  is  no  easy  task  you 
have  undertaken,  and  your  metnod 
of  attempting  it  is  certain  to  fail. 
Thousands  may  fall  before  you,  but 
tens  of  thousands  will  still  be  left 
behind.  It  is  not  by  might  alone 
that  you  can  succeed.  To  gain  the 
lofty  position  of  sovereign  of  hea- 
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■mo.  you  must  possess  in  the  utmost 
srfection  every  imaginable  virtue, 
id.  must  in  all  things  excel  the 
dghtiest  of  the  celestial  potentates, 
liis  is  not  the  work  of  days,  nor  x 
et  of  years.  Meantime  I  will  put 
on  to  a  test ;  if  you  stand  the  trial 
will  instantly  acknowledge  you  as 
ord  of  the  universe;  but  if  you 
ail  you  must  confess  yourself  as 
-et  unfit  for  the  position  to  which 
:ou  aspire,  and  must  submit  with- 
out reservation  to  the  authority  of 
:he  emperor.  Can  you  leap  over 
ny  outstretched  hand  ? ' 

Sun,  in  great  contempt,  replied 
ohat  probably  he  could. 

'  This,  then,  is  my  challenge/  said 
Buddha ;  *  do  you  agree  to  the  com- 
pact?' 

The  monkey  was  only  too  glad  to 
accept  such    terms,    and    Buddha 
\  stretched  out  his  right  hand  hori- 
zontally, with  the  thumb  and  fingers 
,  raised.     Sun  gave  a  bound ;  but  as 
he  leapt  the  palm   expanded  into 
an  enormous  plain,  at  the  end  of 
which  were  five  huge  columns,  and 
beyond  them  only  s^ace.     Nothing 
daunted,  the  monkey  put  forth  ad- 
ditional   power,    and    successfully 
alighted  at  the  extremity  of  the 
uppermost  column. 

'There!'  he  exclaimed  exult- 
ingly,  'now  I  am  sovereign  of 
heaven ! '  But  recollecting  that  he 
must  produce  some  proof  of  what 
he  had  done,  he  wrote  on  the  top  of 
the  column  in  letters  of  blood  taken 
from  his  own  body,  c  Sun  the  All- 
knowing  leapt  to  this  place.'  He 
then  bounded  back  again,  and  tri- 
umphantly informed  Buddha  of  his 
success. 

'  Look  here,'  said  Buddha  quietly, 
pointing  to  his  right  hand.  The 
monkey  looked,  and  lo !  just  at  the 
tip  of  the  middle  finger  were  the 
very  words,  '  Sun  the  All-knowing 
leapt  to  this  place,'  written  in  his 
own  blood.  The  fact  was  he  had 
leapt  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
hand,  but  had  failed  to  leap  over  it. 
Buddha  had  won  the  day.     The 


monkey  said  not  a  word,  but  with- 
out a  moment's  notice  sprang  into 
the  air,  intending  to  make  his 
escape.  Alas !  he  was  too  late ; 
even  as  he  sprang  Buddha's  hand 
was  stretched  forth  to  catch  him, 
and  the  five  fingers  expanded  into 
five  lofty  mountains,  which  pressed 
down  their  massivd  weight  upon  hid 
hapless  body.  This  time  there  was 
no  escape  for  him ;  he  had  run  his 
course  and  had  failed  to  reach  the 
goal.  Buddha  lifted  the  monkey, 
placed  him  in  a  deep  rock  cavern, 
closed  it,  and  having  affixed  a  charm 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  pri- 
soner, went  in  to  report  ^his  suc- 
cess to  the  emperor.  His  majesty 
instantly  gave  sentence  that  the 
monkey  should  be  kept  under  these 
hills  for  a  term  of  five  thousand  hea- 
venly years,  during  which  he  was  to 
be  fed  on  pills  of  iron  and  water  of 
minerals.  The  corpses  of  the  spirits 
that  had  fallen  in  the  battle  were 
quickly  restored  to  life,  and  joy 
and  tranquillity  reigned  supreme  in 
heaven. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  the 
Monkey;  we  have  traced  his  ex- 
istence through  its  various  stages, 
beginning  as  a  lifeless  stone,  and 
gradually  progressing  till  he  at- 
tained the  title  of  '  The  Great  Spirit 
equal  with  Heaven.'  But  in  aim- 
ing at  the  sovereignty  of  heaven 
itself  he  went  a  step  too  far. 
Though  numbers  might  fall  before 
the  Golden-hooped  Pole  of  Victory ; 
though  Yee  Shan  Long  might  in 
vain  turn  his  own  arts  against  him ; 
though  the  furnace  of  the  Supreme 
Old  Master  might  be  futile  to  de- 
stroy him ;  there  yet  remained  one 
who  could  put  a  stop  to  his  arrogant 
ambition,  even  the  Buddha  of  the 
Present,  who  now  held  captive, 
without  any  hope  of  escape  for  five 
thousand  heavenly  years,  the  stone- 
produced  Monkey,  once  called '  The 
Great  Spirit  equal  with  Heaven.' 
Yet  at  the  end  he  was  released  and 
pardoned,  and  employed  in  a  high 
service. 
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DOMESTIC  LIFE  AND    ECONOMF   IN    FRANCE. 


THE    world  is  proverbially  un- 
grateful, and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon   to     find    people    who    are 
unmindful  of  a  benefit,  the  advan- 
tages  of  which  they  are   actually 
enjoying  at  the  very  time  they  pro- 
fess to  ignore  its  existence.     A  very 
striking  exemplification  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  numerous  English 
who  have  left  their  own  country 
and  pitched  their  tents  in  France, 
merely  because  life  there  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  much  cheaper  than 
at  home.      Although   this   is  the 
raison  d'etre  of  their  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  notwithstanding 
that  they  have  practical  evidence 
that  the  supposed  cheapness  is  no 
supposition  at  all,  but  a  very  com- 
fortable fact ;  they  still  never  cease 
to  remark  that  France  is  as  dear  as 
England,  and   from  trying  to  per- 
suade   others    end  by  persuading 
themselves  of  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position ;  and  this  whilst  they  are 
actually  reaping  the  solid  comfort 
resulting  from  the  move  they  have 
made,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasant 
exchange  from  the  daily  wear  and 
tear  of  pinching  and  scraping,  cat- 
ting andcontriving,  for  an  existence 
of  tolerable  ease. 

It  is  undesirable  to  have  illusions 
on  any  subject,  but  it  is  a  real  mis- 
fortune that  there  should  be  any 
doubt  or  mistake  upon  this.  The 
income  of  a  large  proportion  of 
our  middle  classes  is  so  limited, 
such  a  large  number  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  are  compelled  to  seek 
for  homes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  that  the  relative  dif- 
ferences of  expense  between  two 
countries  so  close  to  each  other 
as  England  and  France  is  a 
subject  of  real  importance.  We 
believe  that  if  some  misapprehen- 
sion did  not  exist  on  this  point, 
many  families  who  have  exiled 
themselves  to  Natal,  the  Diamond 
Fields,  the  Falkland  Islands,  &c. — 


all  expeditions  of  the  utmor. 
certainty  and  risk  —  would  . 
settled  in  France  or  Gem: 
where  they  would  be  still  ir-_ 
easy  reach  of  England,  and  *- 
therefore,  many  home  ties 
still  be  maintained. 

For  the  guidance  of  others,  x 
fore,  who  may  find  it  as  clinics 
we  did  ourselves  to  obtain  anr 
like  accurate  statistics  and  inf.  - 
tion  on  the  subject  of  expert 
France,  we  propose  giving  t~- 
sult   of    our    experience,    er.r_ 
personal  and  practical. 

We  shall  begin   by  makinj 
assertions,   the    truth    of  W*i 
which  we  hope   to   substantir 
the  course  of  the  following  ■•'•- 
vations:    first,    that    the    scalr 
prices,  taking  one  thing  with 
other,  is  positively  lower  in  Fr; 
than  in  England ;  and,  secondly. : 
the  ways  of  life  there  are  so  dii- 
from  ours  in  their  simplicity 
independence,  that  a  far  smaller 
come  would  suffice  to  purchase  c 
fort,  even  were  the  prices  the  s 
in  both  countries. 

That  prices  are  actually  lowe: 
France  is  beyond  a  doubt.     E 
since  the  war,  after    which  a  : 
cided  augmentation  took   pfoci 
almost  every  article   of  cona- 
tion, meat  of  the  best  quality,  v, 
prime   joints  as    they   are  ca.".  - 
are   supplied  for    sevenpence  *' 
eightpence   a  pound,  allowing  " 
the  HVench  pound  being  larger  t:.: 
the  English,  and  remembering  t:  ■ 
a  franc  is  not  tenpence,  but  £:•- 
pence-halfpenny.     Now  we  are  rv 
quently  assured  by  our  friend*  1: 
England  that   adroit  housekeeper- 
can  buy  their  meat  for  tenpence  . 
pound,  and  we  do  not  forget  th»' 
great  things  are  said  to  be  achieve 
by  the  Civil  Service  Co-operafcV 
Society ;   but  on   an   average  cm 
own  experience  and  that  of  oihen 
alike  demonstrate  that  it  is  imjx*- 
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-  ole  in  England  to  count  on  paying 
ss  than  a  shilling  per  pound  for 

i^eat,  whilst  it  is  notorious  that  if 

oix  go  into  any  butcher's  shop  at 

•  tndom,  and  ask  for  a  beef-steak, 

-  dvl  have  to  pay  fifteen  and  eighteen 
-en.ee  a  pound  for  it.    In  France, 

'..'orgs    in  the  summer  are  seldom 

Tiore  than  sevenpence-half penny  a 

J'ozen,    milk    never    exceeds    two- 

".ence  and  threepence  a  quart,  and 

\ . utter  at  the  dearest  part  of  the 

ear  has  never  risen,   even  since 

;be    war,  beyond  fourteenpence  a 

~  >ound.    Fruit  in  England,  with  the 

sxception,  perhaps,  of  gooseberries, 

:  s  hardly  obtainable  at  all,  in  any 

appreciable  quantity,  by  people  of 

the  very  narrow  incomes  of  which 

we  are  speaking — incomes,  we  will 

say,  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  a 

year.     In  France  few  people  either 

-  dine  or  breakfast  without  it ;  *  le 
dessert1  is  during  the  season  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  in  the 

'-  kitchen  as  on  the  master's  table, 

-  and  is  a  luxury  in  which  the 
servants  are  always  able  to  share. 

-  A  sou  a  basket  is  not. an  uncom- 
mon price  for  the  best    cherries, 

:  and  from  one  to  two  francs  a  basket 
for  the  finest  kinds  of  apricots.  We 
.  have  mentioned  cherries  and  apri- 
:  cots,  as  our  space  will  not  allow  of 
too  long  a  list,  bat  every  species  of 
fruit  is,  at  most,  one-third  the  price 
it  would  fetch  in  England. 

Poultry  is  very  decidedly  dearer 
in  England  than  it  is  in  France, 
where,  unless  at  some  exceptionally 
unfavourable  time,  such  as  im- 
mediately after  a  Prussian  occu- 
pation, it  is  by  no  means  rare  to 
buy  turkeys  in  the  market  for  five 
or  six  shillings,  fine  fowls  for  half- 
a-crown,  and  ducks  equally  cheap. 
It  is  as  well  to  state  here  that 
we  are  mentioning  the  prices  and 
quoting  the  tariff  of  the  larger  pro- 
vincial cities,  omitting  Paris  «s  be- 
side the  present  question.  In  the 
smaller  and  less  important  towns 
farther  removed  from  the  capital,  the 
whole  scale  would  obviously  be  lower. 

VOn    VI. — NO.  XXXTII.      XEW   SERIES. 


The  sole  articles  of  food  which 
could  perhaps  be  quoted  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the 
superior  cheapness  of  living  in 
France  are  groceries,  some  of  which, 
such  as  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar,  are  in 
excess  of  the  English  price;  but  even 
granting  this  exception,  it  will  be 
admitted  that,  as  far  as  the  question 
of  food  at  least  is  concerned,  France 
must  be  a  less  expensive  country 
to  live  in  than  England. 

The  next  item  we  shall  mention 
is  servants'  wages ;  and  here  the 
difference  is  remarkable,  the  ad- 
vantage again  remaining  on  the 
French  side.  A  man  and  his  wife, 
or  a  menage  as  it  is  technically 
called,  seldom  receive  more  than 
3 2?.,  36?.,  or  40I.  a  year.  These 
two  servants  undertake  the  whole 
work  of  the  household,  including 
polishing  the  uncarpeted  floors;  the 
man  takes  care  of  the  horse  if  there 
is  one,  drives  it  if  necessary,  and 
works  in  the  garden  when  not 
otherwise  employed;  if  there  is  a 
small  vineyard  attached  to  the 
house,  he  is,  or  should  be,  capable 
of  making  the  barrel  or  two  of 
wine  which  it  produoes;  and  we 
have  ourselves  had  a  servant,  who, 
besides  doing  all  this,  baked  excel- 
lent bread.  A  bonne  capable  of 
performing  several  distinct  branches 
of  work  expects  only  12L  a  year,  and 
this  is  thought  good  wages ;  and  a 
smart  lady's  maid,  in  very  large 
establishments  where  such  appen- 
dages are  kept,  would  be  con- 
tented to  receive  the  same  sum; 
the  wages  of  the  same  individuals 
with  us  are,  unfortunately,  so  well 
known  to  our  cost  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  recapitulate  them 
here ;  and  we  think  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  under  the  article  of 
servants'  wages  we  have  proved 
our  case.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  once  for  all,  that  we  do  not  of 
course  include  in  the  comparison 
of  the  relative  expense  of  life  in 
England  and  France  the  amount  of 
household  economy  which  can  bta» 
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practised  with  comfort  in  retired 
villages  in  the  wilds  of  Wales,  or 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where 
exceptional  prices  are  to  be  met  with, 
for  these  are  likewise  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  educational  advantages. 
We  speak  of  every  part  of  France 
except  the  capital,   including  the 
larger    towns    equal   in    size    and 
importance  to  Bath,   Cheltenham, 
Winchester,  Nottingham,  &c.   Hav- 
ing disposed  of  the  two   depart- 
ments of  the  kitchen  and  servants' 
hall,    we  approach  the  domain  of 
the  schoolroom,  and  here  the  dif- 
ference of   expense  is   still    more 
apparent,    and   we    think   it    will 
hardly  be  contended  that  the  edu- 
cation of  children,   whether   boys 
or    girls,    is — cceteris  paribus — as 
cheap  in  England  as  in  France.     It 
matters    not   whether   a  daily   or 
a    resident    governess    is    chosen, 
whether  the    lessons   are  studied 
under  the  auspices  of  a  cure  or  at 
a  Lycee  with  the  full  complement 
of  masters,  supplemented  by  pro- 
fessors  at  home   as  crammers  for 
spare  hours ;    whatever  the  mode 
pursued,  it  will  be  found  beyond 
all    comparison    cheaper    than    a 
corresponding  class  of  instruction 
in  England.     The  case  is  a  similar 
one  with  regard  to  masters  of  every 
kind  in  science  or  the  fine  arts. 
Of  these  music  is  always  the  most 
expensive,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  Paris,  we  assert  that  in  no  part 
of   France  would  a  music-master 
receive  more  than  five    francs    a 
lesson,  whilst  in  England  he  would 
hardly    ask    less     than    ten    shil- 
lings.    A  mistress  of  French,  his- 
tory, geography,  and  what  is  called 
general  education,  never  asks  more 
than    two  francs  an  hour,  and  a 
daily  governess  usually  receives  a 
salary  varying  from  thirty  to  sixty 
a  month,  according  to  whether  she 
devotes  the  whole  or  a  part  of  each 
day  to  her  pupils.      Before  leaving 
the  question  of  prices  in  France,  we 
must  not  omit  to  allude  to  the  very 
small  payments  made  to  ouvrieres, 


whether  dressmakers,  ironers  aud 
clear  starchers,  or  washerwomen. 
Comparatively  few  people  in  France 
send  their  linen  to  be  washed  out  of 
the  house ;  the  washerwoman  comes 
once  a  week  for  a  franc,  and  under- 
takes the  whole  business,  which  is 
done  at  home ;  whilst  the  ironing  u 
accomplished  by  a  lingers,  who  comes 
equally  for  a  franc  one  day  in  each 
week.  The  plain  ironing,  or  «»i, 
as  it  is  called,  is  always  supposed  to 
be  managed  by  the  cook,  if  there 
are  two  bonnes  in  the  household. 
She  is  only  considered  exempted 
from  this  when  she  is  the  sole  ser- 
vant, and  there  are  children  to  be 
superintended.  For  a  workwoman 
fifteen  sous  or  a  franc  a  day,  ac- 
cording to  her  age  and  capability, 
is  the  regular  price.  After  two 
years'  practice,  when  they  are 
competent  to  undertake  dress- 
making, &c,  workwomen  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  a  franc  a  day. 
but  anything  over  this  is  rare,  and 
it  is  only  an  artiste  of  great  pre- 
tensions who  would  ask  twenty-five 
sous  a  day.  These  women  do  a 
long  day's  work,  that  is  to  say,  they 
arrive  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
remain  till  nine  in  the  evening. 

Want  of  space  precludes  our  en- 
tering into  still  greater  detail  on 
heads  which  are  as  yet  untouched, 
but  thus  far  at  least  we  think  it  will 
be  granted  that  prices  are  undoubt- 
edly in  favour  of  France.  We  hare 
now  to  prove  our  second  point* 
namely,  that  even  supposing  the 
prices  of  both  countries  were  eqnai, 
the  ways  of  life  in  France  are  so 
simple  and  independent,  that  » 
far  smaller  income  suffices  to  pur- 
chase a  respectable  degree  of  com- 
fort there  than  could  possibly  be  tte 
case  in  England. 

A  greater  amount  of  wealth  u 
diffused  among  all  classes  in  France 
than  we  usually  suppose.  Strafl* 
gers  are  struck  by  the  absence  of 
beggars,  even  in  Paris,  and  with  the 
small  number  of  paupers  generally 
compared  with  what  meets  our  view 
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in  Liondon.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  few  or  no  colossal  fortunes ;  nor 
individuals  who  have  as  many  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum  as  there 
are  days  in  the  year;  bnt  there  is 
.wonderfully  less  squalor  and  po- 
verty. Cases  of  wretchedness, 
numbered  by  tens  of  thousands, 
with  which  we  are  so  sadly  ac- 
quainted in  London,  and  in  fact 
every  part  of  England,  are  seldom 
or  never  before  us  in  France,  the 
*mo«nt  of  positive  misery  there 
being  very  small  indeed. 

Some  of   the    reasons    for  this 
general    diffusion    of    comfortable 
means  among   the  population  we 
shall  give  presently ;  but  undoubt- 
edly the  economical  habits  of  the 
people  form  the  great  and  primary 
cause  which  we  should  put  first  on 
the  list.    Speaking  in  rough  terms, 
we  should  say,  that  whatever  the 
income  of  an  individual  or  a  family 
may  happen  to  be,  the  whole  of  it 
is  never  spent ;  the  leading  idea 
in    their    minds  is  always  econo- 
my.    There  is  scarcely  a  family  in 
France  en  province  who  hare  not 
been  trained  themselves,  and  who 
do  not  as  a  matter  of  course  also 
train  their  children,  to  look  upon 
economy   as  a    necessary  part   of 
their   existence,   and    their   whole 
life  is  planned  and  arranged  with 
the  view  of  carrying  out  this  idea, 
which  they  never  allow  themselves 
to  leave  out  of  sight.    With  this 
intention,  no  doubt,  the  hours  of 
their  meals    were    devised;    their 
servants  are  as  limited  in  number 
as  possible — these  very  small  house- 
holds being  the  natural  result  of 
those  hours ; — for  it  is  obvious  that  a 
ten  o'clock  breakfast  and  six  o'clock 
dinner  must  leave  much  more  time 
at  the  disposal  of  the  servants  than 
they  can  have  with  us,  where  the 
moment  one  meal  is  cleared  away  it 
is  time  to  begin  preparing  for  the 
next ;  where,  in  fact,  there  is  an  un- 
broken series  beginning  with  a  cup 
of  tea  at  eight  in  the  morning,  till 
the  regular  eating  and  drinking  of 


the  day  concludes  with  wine-and- 
water  between  ten  and  eleven  at 
night. 

The  economy  effected  by  banish- 
ing all  the  superfluous  English  re- 
pasts which  bring  in  their  train 
any  number  of  domestics,  is  in 
itself  no  trifling  one ;  and  even  if  it 
ended  there,  a  considerable  general 
saying  would  be  effected  at  the  end 
of  the  year ;  but  the  same  careful- 
ness with  regard  to  money  extends 
into  every  department  of  household 
expenditure.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  some  respects  economy 
holds  the  same  place  in  France  that 
speculation  does  in  England;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  nearly  the  sole  means 
recognised  as  a  likely  or  safe  way 
of  making  money  outside  the  trade 
or  profession  of  an  individual.  A 
Frenchman  very  seldom  indeed 
goes  beyond  his  last  in  order  to  in- 
dulge in  what  we  must  style  the 
amateur  money-making  attempts  so 
common  among  our  own  country- 
men. As  a  nation  the  French  have 
certainly  mastered  the  secret  of  the 
American  gentleman  who  returned 
an  income  of  two  thousand  dollars 
to  the  Government  tax  collector,  and 
when  asked  by  an  envious  neighbour 
how  he  contrived  to  make  so  much 
money  in  one  year,  replied,  '  Well, 
sir,  I  made  one  thousand  dollars, 
clean  cash,  by  attending  to  my  own 
business,  and  I  made  the  other  thou- 
sand dollars  by  letting  other  folks' 
business  alone?  Frenchmen  are  of- 
ten reproached  for  their  want  of 
enterprise  in  the  great  fields  of  spe- 
culation ;  but  their  unwillingness  to 
venture  into  them  invariably  springs 
from  a  dislike  to  wander  out  of  their 
own  occupations.  They  do  believe, 
however,  that  a  fortune  may  be  gra- 
dually saved,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  other  contributing  causes  to  the 
amazing  wealth  of  France — and  we 
shall  glance  at  some  of  them  before 
concludingthese  remarks — the  great 
source  of  her  riches  certainly  lies 
in  the  saving  habits  of  the  people. 
The  French    peasantry  are,  as  a 
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class,  the  wealthiest  in  Europe. 
The  entries  in  the  jewellers'  books 
in  any  provincial  town  would  testify 
to  the  large  purchases  of  solid 
jewellery  made  by  the  well-to-do 
farmers  on  great  occasions,  such  as 
the  marriage  of  a  daughter.  They 
seldom  invest  in  any  but  the  most 
reliable  Government  securities ; 
they  never  risk  their  money  in 
doubtful  banks,  and  whatever  their 
income  may  be  they  invariably  con- 
trive to  lay  by  a  portion  of  it ;  this 
is  a  rule  which  hardly  admits  of  an 
exception.  The  wife  of  a  large 
manufacturer  in  a  provincial  town 
once  informed  us  that  if  their  whole 
profits  should,  owing  to  a  temporary 
depression  of  trade  or  other  causes, 
only  amount  in  one  year  to  five 
thousand  francs,  one  thousand 
would  as  a  matter  of  course  be  laid 
aside  for  investment,  and  the  rest 
would  be  made  to  do. 

The  national  customs  of  France, 
as  well  as  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  are  such  as  to  favour  iu 
every  way  the  practice  of  economy 
and  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  recog- 
nised standard  of  public  opinion. 
Nothing  in  the  least  resembling  our 
inconvenient  'Mrs.  Grundy'  could 
ever  gain  admittance,  or  be  tolerated 
there  for  a  single  day.  Whatever 
mistakes  they  may  make,  whatever 
follies  they  commit,  they  are  them- 
selves individually  responsible ;  for 
it  is  essentially  true  in  France,  that 
each  man  (  does  what  is  right  in 
his  own  eyes.'  This,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  has  its  bad  as  well  as  its 
good  side ;  no  one  would  dream, 
for  instance,  of  going  to  church 
because  some  one  else  did,  nor  of 
becoming  a  Republican  because 
some  one  else  happened  to  be  one. 
In  France  no  one  ever  finds  himself 
doing  what  is  personally  unpleasant 
because  it  will  look  well,  or  be 
thought  well,  or  because  other 
people  do  it.  Any  Frenchman,  no 
matter  of  what  rank,  would  ridicule 
the  idea  of  his  social  position  or 


gentility  being  supposed  to  depend 
in  the  slightest  degree    on    such 
accidents  as  whether  his  door-bell 
were  answered  by  a  maid  or  a  man- 
servant, or  whether  the  said  man 
appeared  in  a  coat  or  without  one. 
The  reason  for  this  indifference  lies 
in    the    extraordinary  absence  of 
what  can  strictly  be  termed  snob- 
bishness in  the  French  character. 
Of  late  we  have  heard  much  of  the 
defects  of  these  near  neighbour^ 
and  the  Franco-German  war  cer- 
tainly brought  into  fnll   view  the 
least  admirable  parts  of  their  cha- 
racter.    It  is,  therefore,  only  right 
to  render  full  justice  to  their  many 
fine  qualities,  and  of  these  an  ab- 
sence of '  snobbishness '  is  certainly 
one.     Nowhere  does  personal  rank 
carry  so  little  weight  as  in  France : 
nowhere  is  the  figure  of  a  mans 
income  a  matter  of  such  complete 
unconcern  even  to  his  neighbours 
Not  a  shade  more  attention  is  paid 
to  the  possessor  of  a  large  rent-roll 
than  the  holder  of  a   small  one 
Almost  every  one  is  comfortable, 
and  has  money  enough  to  buy  all 
he  cares  to  have,  bo  that  little  room 
is  left  for  envy — a  trait,  by  the  way. 
which  scarcely  exists  at  all  in  the 
French  character.     What  may  he 
called  the  trappings  of  wealth  an 
positively  of  no  account  with  them. 
and  their  common  sense  shows  to 
great  advantage  in  estimating  a* 
they    do    accidents  of  birth,  and 
circumstances  of  prosperity,  if  the 
expression   is    allowable,   at  their 
actual  and  not  their  conventional 
value.     Socially,  family  wealth  car* 
ries  with  it  no  precedence  what- 
ever,  official  position  being  alone 
responsible  as  entitling  its  possessor 
to  any  such  consideration;  and  in 
virtue  of  this,  the  most  anciently 
descended     Duchess    would    give 
place  to  the  wife  of  the  Mayor  of 
the  town.     It  is  generally  betievtil 
that  the  French  character  is  frivo- 
lous,  setting  much  value  on  ap- 
]iearance8 ;  what  lends  some  truth 
to  the  charge  of  frivolity  is  the 
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natural    light-heartedness    of    the 
people,   which  even    in    adversity 
Allows  them  still  to  be  gay  and 
cheerful,  whilst  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  care  little  or  nothing  for  show. 
Powder  and  plush  would  never  add 
to  their  happiness :  they  would  at- 
tach much  more  importance  to  con- 
venience than  to  elegance,  and  are 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  why  we  English 
care  so  much  more  for  these  acces- 
sories  than    they  do    themselves. 
For  example,  a  rich  tradesman,  or 
an  individual  higher   still  in    the 
social  scale,  would  just  as  soon  be 
conveyed  to  a  wedding,  or  any  other 
festive  gathering,   in  an  omnibus, 
as   in   any  other  kind  of  convey- 
ance.    Whether  brougham  or  cab, 
to  him  it  would  be  only  une  voiiure, 
out  of  which  he  would  get  with  all 
the  self-possession  belonging  to  the 
consciousness  of  having  arrived  in 
quite  as  suitable  an   equipage  as 
anybody  else.     It  is,  indeed,   this 
invaluable     self-possession     which 
makes  both  French  men  and  women 
of  all  ages  and  all  classes  so  tho- 
roughly  well-bred;  and  it  is  their 
ease  of  manner,  which  springs  from 
independence  of  action,  which  con- 
trasts so  very  advantageously  with 
the  constrained  manner  and  stereo- 
typed   customs    which    obtain    in 
England,  where,  with  so  much  poli- 
tical liberty,  and  such  unbounded 
license  of  printed  and  spoken  opi- 
nions, there  is  perhaps  less  social 
freedom  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe.     It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  no 
less  true  than  sad,  that  in  England 
it    is  well-nigh    impossible   for  a 
person  whose  income,  either  from 
losses  or  other  circumstances,  has 
become  wholly  insufficient  for  his 
requirements,  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion as  a  gentleman  at  all ;  and  after 
fruitless  efforts  and  painful  struggles, 
the  position  has  to  be  abandoned  as 
untenable.    In  the  picture  Mr.  Trol- 
lope  has  given  us  of  the  Revere  ad 
Mr.  Crawley,  we  have  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  this.     The  misery  there  por- 
trayed is  by  no  means  exaggerated, 


and  could  certainly  have  been  drawn 
from  real  life.  But  all  this  could 
never  happen  in  France.  How- 
ever small  or  reduced  the  income 
of  a  family  might  become,  they 
could  always  retain  their  places  as 
gentry  in  the  circles  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  which  they  had 
previously  moved.  It  would  never 
occur  to  them  that  on  this  account 
they  must  sink  into  an  inferior 
position. 

Next  to  this  the  absence  of  all 
petty  vulgarity,  the  national  custom 
of  families  living  together,  instead 
of  each  member  making  a  separate 
household  for  himself,  is  &  fruitful 
source  of  economy.  This  is  a  habit 
entirely  opposed  to  the  genius  of  our 
own  people,  and  which  it  might  be 
far  from  desirable  to  attempt  to  in- 
troduce among  them,  but  it  cer- 
tainly answers  admirably  in  France, 
where  we  are  aware  of  no  instance 
of  its  working  inharmoniously.  Of 
course  there  are  unhappy  families 
in  France  as  elsewhere,  the  united 
system  not  possessing  in  itself,  any 
more  than  the  separate  one,  any 
inherent  charm  to  act  as  a  specific 
against  all  dissensions;  but  what- 
ever domestic  disagreements  exist 
are  not  apparently  chargeable  to  the 
plan  under  review.  As  long  as  both 
father  and  mother  are  living,  the 
children,  whether  married  or  the 
reverse,  naturally  find  their  home 
with  them.  When  the  father  dies, 
the  mother  retains  her  old  place  at 
the  head  of  the  household,  from 
which  she  is  never  in  any  case,  or 
under  any  circumstances,  ousted, 
and  scarcely  any  outward  change  in 
the  state  of  affairs  is  perceptible. 
At  the  death  of  the  mother  the 
eldest  son  not  unfrequently  buys  in 
the  estate,  which  by  law  must  be 
sold,  their  exact  shares  being  given 
to  the  others,  whether  brothers  or 
sisters ;  and  in  most  classes,  and  the 
larger  proportion  of  families,  this 
general  division  of  property  acts  as 
a  great  incentive  to  exertion.  An 
eldest  son,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
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impoverished,  must  exert  himself, 
and  cannot  allow  either  head  or 
hands,  as  the  oase  may  be,  to  lie 
idle.     But  leaving  this  branch  of 
our  subject  on  one  side  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  return  to  the  main  part  of 
it,  what  we  have  called  the  united 
system,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  successfully  it  works  among 
all  classes  in  France.    With  the 
lower  orders  it  is  in  almost  every 
family  the  salvation  of  the  children, 
who  have  some  one  always  at  hand 
to  look  after  them,  instead  of  being, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  in  England, 
left  to  their  own  devices  in  the 
streets,  or  shut  up  in  a  garret  in  the 
charge  of  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  house,  who  not  seldom  is  a 
child  not  much  bigger  and  very 
little  older  than  themselves.     Our 
poor  are  forced  either  to  do  this,  or 
become  poorer  still  by  allowing  the 
wife  to  remain  at  home  herself  to 
take  care  of  her  little  ones,  and 
thus  forego  the  addition  which  her 
earnings  would  have  made  to  the 
common  stock.    Now  in  France  the 
arrangement  which  universally  pre- 
vails obviates  the  necessity  of  either 
of  these  alternatives.    The  children 
are  never  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, nor  is  the  mother  obliged  to 
take  care  of  them.     On  the  con- 
trary, she  goes  forth  to  work  as 
regularly  as  her  husband  does,  leav- 
ing the  pot  aufeu  and  the  children 
in  the  care  of  his  or  her  mother. 
Ascending  higher  in  the  social  scale, 
we  find  the  same  system  carried 
out,  with  similar  good  results  as 
regards  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.      The  parents  among  the 
upper  classes  go  into  the  world, 
and  fulfil  all  the  social  duties  which 
everyone  is  more  or  less  called  on 
to  perform ;  they  keep  up  acquaint- 
ance with  their  friends,  and  enjoy 
themselves  in  different  ways  and  de- 
grees, while  their  little  ones,  instead 
of  being  at  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
servant,  or  at  best  of  a  governess, 
are  the  delight  and  care  of  their 
grandmother.    A  double  purpose  is 


thus  served.  The  money  is  much 
more  kept  together,  and  capable  of 
going  farther  than  with  us,  because 
the  expenditure  is  less;  and  the 
children  are  carefully  and  tenderly 
watched  over  instead  of  being  in 
a  measure  neglected. 

Amongst  many  other  reason* 
which  could  be  adduced  for  the 
extraordinary  wealth  of  France 
(which  wealth  the  prompt  response 
throughout  that  country  to  the 
French  Government  Loan  has  just 
made  the  more  apparent),  we  most 
not  omit  one  of  the  most  striking, 
both  in  its  effects,  and  as  being  ic 
some  respects  a  peculiarity  of  the 
French  nation.  In  all  the  agricultu- 
ral and  industrial  classes,  the  women 
work  equally  with  the  men,  thus 
doubling  the  labour,  and  conse- 
quently the  gains,  of  this  large  sec- 
tion of  the  population. 

It  has  been  observed  that  al- 
though the  Salic  law  prevails  in 
France,  in  no  country  have  women 
taken  so  large  an  indirect  share  in 
the  government  and  the  political 
life  of  the  State.  The  same  remark 
would  be  equally  applicable  with 
regard  to  its  commercial  existence. 
Frenchwomen  in  general  are  na- 
turally acute,  and  have  a  supe- 
rior cast  of  mind,  and  these  excep- 
tional faculties  are  nowhere  better 
displayed  than  when  controlling 
and  directing  the  business  of  their 
husbands,  who  may  either  be  ill 
absent,  or  in  many  cases  no  longer 
living.  It  never  occurs  to  a  widow. 
on  account  of  her  forlorn  and  help- 
less position,  to  dispose  of  the 
basiness  which  has  been  left  in  * 
flourishing  condition,  and  retire 
into  private  life.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, point  d'honneur  with  her  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  bouse 
exactly  as  if  no  calamity  had  oyer* 
taken  it ;  and  to  transmit  the  busi- 
ness to  her  children  or  heirs,  with 
all  the  improvements  and  develop- 
ments which  the  lapse  of  time  ana 
alterations  have  been  able  to  effect; 
and  in  accomplishing  this  mission 
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it  is  wonderful  to  see,  on  the  whole, 
such,  marked  success,  so  few  failures. 
We  cannot  recall  a  single  instance 
which  has  come  under  our  own  per- 
sonal notice,  of  a  business  continued 
"by  a  widow  in  the  manner  we  have 
described,  resulting  in  ruin  and 
"bankruptcy. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  all 
trade  in  France  is  conducted  on  the 
most  cautious  principles,  and  the 
Italian  proverb  of  'Venturing  a 
small  fish  to  catch  a  great  one,' 
would  never  have  been  invented 
there. 

We  have  glanced  very  briefly  at 
some  of  the  more  apparent  causes 
of  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth 
amongst  all  classes  in  France,  our 
limited  space  not  permitting  us  to 
go  as  minutely  into  this  part  of  our 
subject  as  we  could  have  desired; 
and  we  now  return  to  the  principal 


topics  of  our  paper,  and  reassert 
the  two  propositions  with  which 
we  set  out,  namely,  first,  that  France 
is  directly  and  positively  a  cheaper 
country  to  live  in  than  England; 
and,  secondly,  were  it  even  as  ex- 
pensive in  actual  prices,  it  is  still 
indirectly  cheaper  on  account  of  the 
independent  and  simple  habits  of 
its  people. 

We  cannot  in  conclusion  more 
appropriately  sum  up  the  foregoing 
remarks  than  by  quoting  the  words 
of  an  exceedingly  sensible,  practical 
Frenchwoman,  who  not  long  since 
observed  to  us,  when  speaking  of 
the  question  of  income  and  expen- 
diture in  her  own  country,  '  La  vie 
n'est  pas  chere  chez  nous,  et  meme 
si  elle  l'etait,  nos  usages  ne  le  sont 
pas.' 

G.  E. 

August  1872. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
SORROW  AND   CONSOLATION. 

J  MUST  return  to  Emmy,  going 
back  to  her  from  tbo  week  which 
witnessed  the  events  at  Beckley  just 
related.  We  left  her  on  the  morning 
after  the  day  on  which  she  received 
the  terrible  shock  of  learning  Bruno's 
inconstancy. 

Who  does  not  know  the  sensation 
with  which  one  awakes  during  a 
deep  sorrow,  the  faint  consciousness 
of  something  terrible  which  presses 
upon  the  heart,  and  which,  on  first 
opening  the  eyes,  slowly  acquires 
form  and  shape,  and  stands  before 
the  bed  like  a  frowning  spectre  in 
the  clear  daylight  ? 

Who  does  not  know  the  hopeless 
feeling  that  makes  ono  press  one's 
head  deeper  into  the  pillow  with  a 
sense  of  shrinking  dread  at  the 
return  of  daylight ;  a  longing  to 
sink  back  again  into  the  sweet  for- 
getfulness  of  sleep — sleep,  which 
had  fled  at  the  first  sigh  of  pain? 
The  hours  go  by;  the  business  of 
the  day  demands  our  attention ;  the 
sun  shines  as  clearly,  the  birds  sing 
as  merrily,  the  sky  is  as  blue  and 
unclouded,  and  the  world  follows 
its  course  whether  we  have  joyful  or 
bleeding  hearts  ;  on  and  on  without 
sympathy  or  pity  for  us  !  .  .  . 

Such  an  awaking  had  Emmy 
Welters  on  the  morning  of  which  I 
write.  The  excitement  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  and  of  the  night  had 
subsided,  and  with  it  the  impression 
of  the  words  which  seemed  as  if  they 
had  been  spoken  in  a  dream,  and  a 
blank  dejection  was  almost  the  only 
feeling  of  which  she  was  conscious. 

She  felt,  however,  more  than  on 
the  previous  evening,  the  grievous 


reality  of  her  trouble,  and  still  more 
the  bitterness  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  her  sorrow. 

In  proportion  as  her  confidence  in 
Bruno  had  been  unbounded,  was  the 
severity  of  the  shock  which  his  un- 
faithfulness caused  her.  It  was  not 
a  sorrow  which  could  find  relief  in 
tears  or  complaints,  but  a  sorrow 
which,  with  its  sharp  tooth,  gnawed 
at  her  heart,  and  made  it  hard  and 
incapable  of  any  softer  emotion .  Till 
to-day  the  thought  had  never  come 
into  Emmy's  heart  that  she  had 
sacrificed  anything  for  Bruno,  that 
there  was  any  merit  in  her  love  and 
faith,  or  in  her  power  of  endurance 
in  spite  of  opposition  and  separation. 

Had  not  the  sense  of  reciprocal 
love  supported  her,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  for  her  to  give  way? 

But  now  that  the  love  on  Bruno's 
side  had  fallen  away,  the  long  account 
which  made  Bruno  her  debtor  stood 
forth  in  burning  characters  before 
her  mind,  the  account  in  which 
ingratitude  was  added  to  the  score 
of  inconstancy. 

And  when  she  thought  how  short 
a  time  it  had  taken  Bruno  to  fcrgjt 
her;  how,  knowing  with  what  a 
longing  she  would  look  for  his 
letters,  he  had  not  even  made  her 
acquainted  with  the  truth;  when 
she  thought  that  his  love  and  ten- 
derness, which  she  had  made  the 
greatest  treasure  of  her  heart,  were 
now  dedicated  to  another  woman 
— when  Emmy  meditated  on  all 
this,  and  could  not  drive  away  these 
thoughts  for  a  single  hour — nay,  for 
a  single  moment,  then  no  tears 
flowed  from  her  burning  eyes,  no 
sighs  of  sorrow  escaped  from  her 
breast,  and  she  sat  down  in  a  state 
of  utter  despondency  which  seemed 
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■>  banish  all  hope  of  happiness  in 
le  future. 

Sometimes  she  hated  herself  for 
ofc  being  able  to  control  her 
noughts,  or  to  prevent  herself  from 
» lacing  Bruno  before  her  eyes  with 
lie  honourable,  open-hearted  look 
vliicli  lived  in  her  recollection; 
ometimes  she  felt  herself  to  be 
.vicked  and  unwomanly,  when,  at 
lie  simple  thought  of  Christian  for- 
giveness, a  rebellious  spirit  broke 
brth  in  her  which  overpowered  all 
gentler  emotions,  and  made  her  lips 
•efuse  to  express  a  wish  for  the 
lappiness  of  him  who  had  rendered 
ler  so  miserable. 

And  who  will  condemn  my  poor 
leroine  ? 

I  know  that  there  are  individuals 
whose  goodness  is  so  unbounded, 
that  even  upon  a  discovery  like  that 
]of  Emmy's  they  would  at  once 
speak  the  word  of  forgiveness,  not 
.only  with  the  lips,  but  with  the 
heart ;  but  I  know  likewise  that  one 
.must  be  almost  an  angel,  or  a  being 
entirely  without  character,  to  be 
.able  to  do  this  without  a  violent 
struggle. 

Emmy  was,  however,  neither  the 
"  one  nor  the  other. 

Emmy  would  have  looked  upon 
it  as   a  boon   had  any    household 
'  duties  been  assigned  to  her,  which 
would    have  forced    her  to   work 
and  exert  herself,   and  thus    have 
afforded  her  some  distraction.     To 
read     was     as    impossible     as    to 
fix  her  mind  on  any  studies ;  and 
needlework,  that  reviving    cordial 
1  for  sorrowful  meditation,  was  a  tor- 
ment to  her,  as  it  involved  sitting 
still,  and  that,  in  her  present  rest- 
less frame  of  mind,  was  equally  im- 
possible.     Thus,  in  these  first  sad 
days,  the  presence  of  little  Seyna 
was  quite  a  relief  to  her. 

She  passed  the  whole  day  with 
the  child,  either  in  her  room  or  in  the 
garden,  and  Seyna's  merry  chatter, 
whilst  Emmy  occupied  herself  with 
teaching  her  music,  diverted  her 
thoughts  and  sustained  her  as  no- 


thing else  could  have  done  at  this 
time.  And  what  was  begun  out 
of  simple  inclination  was  continued 
out  of  warm  affection,  which  was 
stimulated  by  the  attachment  of  the 
child  to  herself. 

'Cousin  Emmy'  was  always  on 
Seyna's  lips.  She  followed  Emmy 
about  the  house  like  a  little  dog, 
and  though  her  wilful  little  self 
would  not  mind  what  anyone  else 
said  to  her,  she  gave  way  at  a  single 
word  from  Emmy,  just  as  at  a  look 
from  her  father. 

Her  father,  Siword  Hiddema,  was 
often  the  subject  of  Emmy 's  thoughts 
in  connection  with  his  little  daugh- 
ter. How  cold,  how  strict,  how 
hard  he  was  sometimes  towards 
Seyna ;  but  nevertheless  Emmy  was 
quite  aware  that  the  child  was  the 
object  of  his  idolatrous  love.  Had 
she  not  seen  him  turn  pale  when 
the  child  had  any  little  accidental 
fall,  and  yet  scolding  her  when, 
on  taking  her  up,  he  found  her 
unhurt,  instead  of  kissing  and 
petting  her,  which  would  have  been 
Emmy's  own  natural  impulse  ? 

And  how  dear,  how  very  dear,  was 
the  father  to  the  child!  How  she 
coloured  with  joy  at  an  approving 
word  from  his  lips !  What  greater 
pleasure  could  she  have  than  to 
stand  by  his  knee  with  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  or  to  be  taken  by  him 
for  a  walk  or  a  visit  ?  Evidently 
spoiled,  and  not  accustomed  to  obey 
others,  the  very  appearance  of  oppo- 
sition vanished  in  Seyna  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice;  but  to  pour  out 
her  little  heart  to  him,  to  fall  upon 
his  neck  in  a  transport  of  joy  over 
any  little  pleasure,  as  she  did  with 
Emmy,  that  she  never  did  with  her 
father. 

Was  this  coldness  of  heart  in 
Siword  real-  or  only  apparent? 
Had  a  youth  passed  without  father 
and  mother,  and  among  strangers, 
suppressed  the  evidence  of  warm 
feelings,  or  the  warm  feelings  them- 
selves ?  These  were  riddles  which 
Emmy  tried  in  vain  to  solve. 
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Her  interest  in  the  child,  who 
nestled  in  her  affections  more  and 
more  every  day,  made  her  watch 
Siword  with  special  attention. 

Would  the  warm  heart  of  the 
little  girl  be  chilled  by  his  coldness, 
or  would  his  melt  under  the  warmth 
which  glowed  from  hers  ? 

Siword  Hiddema  talked  much 
and  agreeably ;  his  company  was  a 
great  addition  to  any  society,  and 
there  were  few  men  who  so  seldom 
spoke  of  themselves  as  he  did. 

He  was  communicative  enough 
about  his  plans  for  the  future; 
bnt  of  his  past  life,  of  his  feelings 
and  sensations,  he  never  spoke,  and 
there  was  something  about  him 
that  involuntarily  kept  back  every 
one  from  addressing  him  on  sub- 
jects which  he  did  not  seem  to 
wish  to  bring  forward. 

Emmy  did  not  see  much  of  him. 
The  purchase  of  Sollingen,  which 
had  been  completed  according  to 
his  wish,  gave  occasion  for  many 
journeys  to  and  fro ;  and  as  these 
bad  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  enable 
him    to  go  and  return  the  same 
day,  it  naturally  ended  in  his  esta- 
blishing himself  there  altogether; 
not  as  yet  in  the  chateau  itself,  but 
in  a  lodging  in  the  village ;  while 
it  was  hardly  ten  days  after  the  first 
arrival  of  Cousin  Siword  in  Dil- 
borg,  that  the  terrible  misfortune, 
already  known  to    us,  occurred  at 
JJeckley  ;  and  Emmy,  in  the  very 
game  hour  that  the  news  of  Celine's 
death  reached  the  family,  left  her 
jjome,  and  took  up  her  abode  with 
jier  miserable  brother.      Sorrowful 
*s  the  occasion  was,  and  much  as 
jimmy  was  shocked  by  the  sudden 
pews  of  Celine's  death,  there  was 
yet  something  in  these  events  which 
operated  favourably  on  her  state 
of  mind,  revived  her  interest    in 
life,  and  aroused  her  faculties  from 
the    temporary  stupor  into  which 
they  had  ratten. 

The  thought  that  it  was  How 
Jier  duty  t»  support  Otto,  and 
to  comfort  him  as  far   as  human 


power  could  do  so ;  to  sc.- 
own  grief  and  feelings  z 
share    more   heartily  ia  ^ 
sorrow  that  had  come  ~ 
brother  ;  to  put  her  omir 
and  to  live  and  care  fcr  - 
this  it  was  which  hroagtn  i 
tivity  her  generous  impv 
delivered    Emmy   from  i 
apathy,   which  someum*?  : 
even  in  a  noble  heart  frc 
snch  as  she  had  eipene:  - 
it  was  no  easy  task  wkicb  - 
upon  her. 

When  Emmy  came  toi" 
found  him,  as  it  were,  srn 
paralysed  by   grief  heatk 
body,  which  he  refused  to  - 
the  day  when  her  earthir  • 
were   to  be  consigned  to  x 
But  he  was  not  in  a  con- 
pay  this  last  hononr  to  - 
Sick  in  body  and  mind,  hi: 
to  hold  out  in  his  wish  to  * 
with  her  till   the  last  mcz- 
fell  down  insensible  as  he  * 
ing  to  walk  to  the  cam** 
was  waiting  for  him. 

Then  came  difficult  day*/ 
my,  which  extended  them* 
weeks.     Otto's  conditio*  <v- 
exactly  be  called  ill;  i*  r 
in  a  sort   of  utter  prostrfc 
which    he  could  do  not!*- 
lie  on  the  sofa  for  hoars  r 
moving. 

He  could  endure  no  one^ 
except  Emmy.  He  obeyed  fc\ 
she  pressed  him  to  do  »*P 
but  his  powers  of  windf^ 
be  unequal  to  any  «^nr 
business,  and  it  pa"1*1 
much  to  see  him  so  cteff;. 
emaciated,  so  grown  old,* 
her  being  able  to  devitf^; 
which  could  awaken  in  ^ a 
interest  in  life.  rr- 

She  sat  by  him  fio*  E1° . 
tillni^ht.  With  unfailing  ftV 
she  tried  everv  day  aftesb  *®l> 
his  attention  in  all  sorts  «  *';. 
and  to  rouse  his  interest  y 
afcantly  hoping  and  trn*tifl?j'f 
her    efforts,    qMpjftjssfbl  ^ 
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e  crowned  with  success  on 

row. 

day,   when  Otto  had  fallen 

after  dinner,  Emmy  took 
age  of  the  short  interval  of 
◦  -walk  xip  and  down  the 
j. 

had  seldom  of  late  gone  ont 
rs,  and  the  soft  summer  air  of 
y  afternoon,  the  south  wind 
.  played  through  her  hair  and 
I  her  forehead,  gave  her  an 
bribable  sense  of  well-being, 
had  not  been  there  many 
tes,  when  footsteps  on  the 
?1  walk  between  the  gate  and 
terrace    made    her    look  up, 

she    went    to    meet    Siword 
\ema  with  a  friendly  greeting, 
uring  the  past  weeks  Siword 

taken  possession  of  his  house 
ollingen,  bnt  his  little  daughter 

remained  at  Dilbnrg  until  he 
Vd  havo  some  rooms  in  the 
teau  made  habitable  for  her,  and 

the  reception  of  the  governess 
whom  he  was  about  to  entrust 

• 

Siword,  as  well  as  the  family 
1  many  friends  of  Otto's,  had  been 
reral  times  at  Beckley,  but  except 
*  a  few  minutes  when  he  had  seen 
!nmy,  he  had  been  no  better 
ceived  than  anyone  else.  When 
.»ple  were  convinced  that  Otto 
as  in  earnest  in  wishing  to  be 
one,  they  had  mostly  stayed  away, 
ad  Beckley  was  more  quiet  and  soli- 
iry  than  ever.  The  solitude  and 
(illness  as  if  the  house  were  desert- 
&  began  to  oppress  Emmy  by  its 
ong  duration,  and  made  her  welcome 
ffith  real  pleasure  not  only  Siword, 
but  the  change  which  his  arrival 
nu'ght  produce. 

lHow  are  you  going  on    here, 

Emmy?' 

t  'Alas!  always  the  same.  Otto 
'  will  see  no  one;  he  continues  dull 
!  and  Mess,  and  as  yet  time  seems 
.  to  have  brought  no  alleviation  to 
'his  grief.' 

'This  must  not  go    on,'    said 
Siword  in  a  decided  tone. 


4  No,  I  feel  myself  that  it  cannot 
go  on  long;  but  every  day  I  begin 
to  see  more  and  more  my  own 
powerlessness  to  bring  about  any 
alteration,  and  Otto  cannot  or  will 
not  help  me.' 

For  a  moment  Siword  made  no 
answer.  He  looked  with  interest 
into  Emmy's  face,  which  was  pale, 
and  said  in  an  earnest  and  almost 
fatherly  tone : 

'Child,  you  look  pale.  Is  any- 
thing the  matter  with  you  ?' 

Emmy  assured  him  in  a  few 
words  of  her  own  perfect  well- 
being,  and  asked  immediately  after 
Seyna,  whilst  her  eyes  expressed  the 
warmest  interest. 

4  The  little  lady  is  very  unhappy 
at  the  departure  of  Cousin  Emmy/ 
said  Siword,  smiling ;  *  every  time  I 
come  to.  Dilburg,  she  asks  me  when 
I  am  going  to  bring  you  back  again, 
for  she  seems  to  have  made  up  her 
mind  that  it  is  my  fault  that  yon 
went  away.  Fortunately  a  great 
love  for  children  has  manifested 
itself  in  Mina,  and  she  does  all  she 
possibly  can  to  supplant  you  in 
Seyna's  affections,  but  hitherto 
without  much  success.' 

A  satirical  expression  on  Siword's 
lips  made  Emmy  smile  involun- 
tarily, for  what  he  said  agreed  so 
entirely  with  what  she  had  her- 
self noticed,  when  she  heard  Mina, 
who  had  never  before  given  herself 
any  trouble  about  children,  speak 
to  Seyna  in  Siword's  presence 
with  tender  and  caressing  words, 
and  saw  her  ostentatiously  display 
a  love  which  the  little  girl,  with 
all  the  honesty  which  is  only  to  be 
found  undegenerated  in  the  hearts 
of  little  children,  had  met  with 
particular  coldness. 

Siword  and  Emmy  had  been  stand- 
ing talking  to  each  other  in  this 
way  in  front  of  the  house;  but 
without  answering  his  last  remark 
she  exclaimed  suddenljHBfe 

'I  ought  to  have  *4A  N  to 
come  in,  for  you  must  b^P*  H 

your  walk,  but  I  canK 
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nothing  more  than  a  chair,  for  if 
Otto  wakes,,  I  must  go  and  sit  with 
him.  The  "housekeeper  will  make 
a  cup  of  tea  for  you  if  you  like.' 

'No,  Emmy,'  answered  Si  word 
in  the  decided  tone  which  was  pe- 
culiar to  him;  'when  Otto  wakes 
you  must  take  me  in  to  him.' 

'  I  dare-  not.  He  has  strictly 
forbidden  me  to  let  anyone,  who- 
ever it  may  be,  come  in  to  him.' 

'  We  will  do  it,  however — un- 
asked is  unrefused.  In  the  worst 
case,  should  Otto  be  angry,  his 
wrath  itself  will  do  him  good, 
will  waken  him  out  of  his 
apathy.' 

Emmy  was  silent ;  she  hesitated 
to  try  this  experiment,  and  yet 
she  dared  not  oppose  the  will  of 
Siword,  who  generally  spoke  with 
a.  decision  which  excluded  all  con- 
tradiction. 

'  Do  you  speak  to  Otto  now  and 
then,  Emmy,  about  his  wife  ? ' 

'I  have  tried  once  or  twice,  but 
it  seemed  to  give  him  pain,  and  as 
yet  he  has  never  answered  me. ' 

'  And  since  then  you  have  avoid- 
ed the  subject?'  resumed  Siword, 
looking  at  her  with  a  smile. 

'  What  else  could  I  do  r" 

'  That  I  hope  to  show  you 
presently.' 

They  walked  in  silence  up  and 
down  the  terrace ;  and  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  later,  Emmy  with  a  beat- 
ing heart  took  him  to  the  door  of 
Otto's  room,  while  she  herself  went 
back  to  the  terrace  to  continue  her 
walk. 

Restless  and  uncertain  respecting 
the  venture  of  admitting  anyone  to 
her  brother,  contrary  to  his  strict 
orders,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
fix  her  thoughts  on  anything  else 
but  the  meeting  of  Siword  and 
Otto. 

She  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  a  change  in  Otto's  condition 
was  urgently  necessary,  and  that 
certainly  no  one  could  exercise  more 
influence  over  him  than  Siword 
Hiddema;   but    she    was    in    the 


highest  degree  uneasy  as  to  how- 
Otto  would  take  this  visit,  in  the 
blame  of  which  she  felt  she  had 
a  share. 

Twice  she  slipped  upstairs  to  the 
door  of  Otto's  room.  The  first  time 
she  heard  the  voice  of  Siword,  who 
seemed  to  be  addressing  Otto  ;  and 
the  second  time,  to  her  great  joy, 
she  also  heard  Otto's  voice,  which 
convinced  her  that  a  conversation 
was  taking  place  between  them. 
More  than  an  hour  passed,  however, 
before  Emmy  heard  Siword  calling 
for  her,  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
was  in  Otto's  room. 

But  what  a  change  had  this  room 
undergone !  Emmy  could  scarcely 
believe  her  eyes  when  she  saw  that 
the  blinds,  which  had  been  closed 
at  Otto's  wish,  were  open,  and  that 
the  cheerful  daylight  had  replaced 
the  half  darkness  which  had 
reigned  in  the  room  during  the 
weeks  of  sorrow;  but  now  the 
sweet-scented  summer  air  came 
in  unhindered  through  the  open 
windows. 

At  one  of  these  windows  sat 
Otto  in  a  large  chair ;  his  face  was 
turned  away  from  Emmy,  and  his 
eyes  wandered  over  the  beautiful 
landscape  glowing  red  in  the  even- 
ing sun;  his  eyelids  were  swollen 
by  fresh-shed  tears  ;  but  the  unna- 
tural rigidness  which  had  marked 
his  countenance  since  Celine's  death 
had  vanished. 

When  Emmy  came  nearer,  he 
turned  towards  her,  put  out  his 
hand  to  her,  and  said  gently : 

'  Emmy  dear,  till  to-day  I  have 
been  altogether  ungrateful  for  your 
good  care  of  me.     Forgive  me  ! ' 

Tears  rushed  into  Emmy's  eyes, 
and  she  was  unable  to  answer. 

She  kissed  Otto  and  cast  a  grate- 
ful glance  at  Siword,  who,  standing 
by  the  window,  appeared  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  little  scene  be- 
tween brother  and  sister;  but  he 
now  turned  round,  and  said  in  a 
lively;  encouraging  tone : 

'  Now,  Emmy,  you  must  make  us 
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a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  let  us  come 
and  sit  sociably  together.' 

If  Emmy  was  surprised  at  the 
alteration  of  Otto's  room,  she  was 
still  more  surprised  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  at  the  alteration  in 
Otto  himself. 

The  unnatural  tension  of  his 
mind  since  Celine's  death  appeared 
to  have  given  way,  and  to  have 
been  replaced  by  a  grave,  sor- 
rowful mood,  which,  however,  no 
longer  excluded  all  interest  in  other 
things. 

Of  his  own  accord  he  now  began 
to  speak  to  Si  word  and  Emmy 
about  Celine.  Without  going  into 
the  details  of  the  sad  circumstances 
under  which  her  death  had  taken 
place,  he  told  them  that  it  was  not 
in  peace  that  they  had  separated 
that  morning,  but  that  the  look 
given  him  by  Celine  with  her  dying 
eyes  had  afforded  him  the  tran- 
quillising  conviction  that  they  had 
parted  in  love  and  peace. 

He  spoke,  too,  of  the  powerless- 
ness  which  he  had  felt,  in  himself 
to  make  her  permanently  happy; 
and  then,  again,  he  plunged  into 
recollections,  in  which  all  the  later 
period  of  his  married  life  seemed 
obliterated,  and  he  appeared  to 
think  only  of  the  days  when  his 
heart  was  filled  with  admiration 
and  passionate  love  for  her. 

Si  word  did  not  at  first  try  to 
oppose  the  outpouring  of  Otto's 
grief.  On  the  contrary,  he  brought 
back  the  conversation  whenever  it 
threatened  to  wander  from  the  sub- 
ject, and  thus  gave  Otto  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  vent  to  all  the  long 
pent-up  feelings  with  which  his 
mind  had  been  full.  And  gradually, 
almost  imperceptibly,  he  contrived 
at  last  to  give  the  conversation 
another  turn,  and  to  excite  Otto's 
interest  by  all  kinds  of  stories,  with 
which  his  various  travels  had  plen- 
tifully supplied  him.  How  pleasant 
this  evening  appeared  to  Emmy  in 
comparison  with  the  sad  weeks  of 
late,  I  can  hardly  describe  to  you. 


And  a  feeling  of  respect  and  regard 
for  Si  word  Hiddema  .established 
itself  in  her  heart  which  never  left? 
her  under  all  the  various  circum- 
stances of  her  life. 

'  If  I  believed  in  magic  I  should 
accuse  you  of  being  in  league  with 
the  black  art,  Siword,'  said  Emmyr 
smiling,  when  on  his  departure  she 
accompanied  him  to  the  terrace. 
*  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
coming.' 

'  I  must  in  honour  confess  to  you, 
Emmy,  that  the  result  of  my  efforts' 
has  far  surpassed  my  expectations  r 
but  the  mystery  of  the  magic- 
consists  simply  in  this,  that  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  what  Otto- 
must  feel,  and  I  knew  how  to  find 
the  chords  which  have  their  echo  in 
his  heart.' 

Emmy  walked  in  silence  with 
Siword  a  few  steps.  This  was  the- 
first  time  since  she  had  known  hint 
that  he  had  alluded  to  his  deceased 
wife. 

A  certain  timidity  restrained  her 
from  proceeding  with  this  subject,, 
although  she  would  willingly  have 
said  a  word  to  him  testifying  her 
sympathy. 

But  before  she  could  think  of  any- 
thing quite  suitable,  the  pause  had 
already  continued  too  long  for  her 
to  come  back  to  the  subject,  whilst 
the  seriousness  which  spread  over 
his  countenance  restrained  her  from 
bringing  the  conversation  to  any- 
thing else. 

Somewhat  confused,  she  stood 
still  to  give  him  her  hand  at 
parting. 

'We  shall  soon  see  you  again, 
shall  we  not  ? ' 

( As  soon  as  ever  I  can ;  but  cer- 
tainly not  to-morrow.  To-morrow 
I  must  take  your  family  to  Sollingen 
and  be  their  host  all  day.  I  need 
not  tell  you,  Emmy,  that  it  would 
be  with  greater  pleasure  if  yon 
could  be  of  the  party.' 

Keeping  hold  of  her  hand,  which 
she  had  held  out  to  him,  he  looked, 
at  her  as  he  said  these  words  with 
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a  long  earnest  look  in  her  eyes 
which  made  Emmy  involuntarily 
blush  and  become  confused. 

She  drew  her  hand  back,  and 
said  as  calmly  as  possible,  '  It  an- 
noys me  also  that  I  cannot  see  Sol- 
lingen,  Siword;  but  of  course  I 
must  not  be  missed  by  Otto.' 

'  No,  of  course  not/  he  answered 
in  his  cool,  calm,  ordinary  tone,  and 
greeting  her,  he  pursued  his  way  to 
the  gate. 

On  the  second  day  after  Siword's 
visit  to  Beckley,  as  Emmy  had  gone 
to  her  room  after  breakfast  to  write 
a  letter,  she  was  called  downstairs, 
and  found  Siword  Hiddema  in  the 
sitting-room  holding  Seyna  by  the 
hand. 

With  a  cry  of  joy  the  child  sprang 
to  meet  Emmy,  and  when  Emmy 
Btooped  to  kiss  her  Seyna  threw  her 
arms  round  Emmy's  neck,  clinging 
also  to  her  in  the  delight  of  seeing 
her  again.  There  was  something 
in  the  heartiness  of  the  little  girl 
which  struck  Emmy,  and  when  she 
got  loose  from  Seyna  to  greet  Si- 
word, there  was  a  moisture  in  the 
blue  eyes  which  looked  at  him. 

'  You  must  let  the  child  stay  here 
to-day,  Siword;  we  find  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should  be 
together — don't  we,  Seyna?' 

The  child  looked  wistfully  at  her 
father,  and  curiously,  as  if  from  the 
expression  of  her  father's  counte- 
nance she  would  gather  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  wish. 

But  Siword  answered  that  look 
as  little  as  Emmy's  question. 

'  Seyna,'  he  said,  bringing  the 
•child  to  the  open  door,  which  led 
on  to  the  terrace,  *  do  you  see  that 
red  flower  ? ' 

'  Yes,  papa.' 

'  Go  and  gather  it  for  me.' 

The  little  girl  looked  up  at  Emmy, 
who  nodded  assent ;  then  she  obeyed 
immediately,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  out  of  hearing. 

*  The  fact  is,  I  have  come  to  bring 
you  the  child,  not  for  to-day  only, 
but  for  a  good  long  time ;  at  least,  if 


you  will  be  good  enough  to  receive 
her.  You  know,'  he  proceeded,  'that 
this  week  I  expected  the  governess 
under  whose  care  Seyna  was  to  be 
placed  at  Sollingen.  Yesterday  I 
received  intelligence  that  she  is  ill, 
and  that  several  weeks  must  elapse 
before  she  will  be  well  enough  to 
enter  upon  her  duties.  I  cannot 
let  her  be  so  long  with  Mrs.  Welters, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  resolution 
to  ask  your  aid  in  this  matter.' 

'And  you  would  not  ask  me  if 
you  did  not  know  how  glad  I  should 
be  to  have  her,'  said  Emmy,  hear- 
tily ; '  but,  Siword,  what  will  mamma 
say  p  I  am  sure  she  will  take  it  ill.' 

'Very  possibly,'  said  Siword, 
coolly :  '  but  it  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
rence  with  me  as  to  who  takes  it 
ill  when  the  welfare  of  my  child 
is  concerned.  The  way  in  which 
the  family  manage  her  does  not 
please  me ;  it  may  be  with  good  in- 
tentions that  they  give  way  to  her 
in  everything,  and  they  overload 
her  with  sweetmeats  from  morning 
till  night.  It  is,  however,  too  con- 
trary to  my  theory  of  education  to 
be  endured  any  longer.  In  your 
own  intercourse  with  Seyna  I  have 
observed  you  often  enough  to  know 
that  with  vou  she  runs  no  risk  of 
being  sacrificed  to  a  mischievous 
indulgence,  the  results  of  which  I 
have  too  often  witnessed  not  to  wish 
to  protect  my  child  from  it,  and  I 
should  therefore  entrust  her  to 
your  good  care  with  a  perfect  sense 
of  security.' 

'And  I  hope  not  to  make  you 
repent  of  your  confidence  in  me, 
Siword;  but  I  must  urgently  en- 
treat  you  to  make  mamma  clearly 
understand  that  the  child's  coming 
here  is  not  my  doing.' 

'  Naturally.'  The  word  was  pro- 
nounced by  Siword  as  coldly  and 
decidedly  as  if  the  objections  of 
Mrs.  Welters  were  worthless. 

Thus  Seyna  remained  at  Beckley, 
whilst  for  some  weeks  nothing  re- 
markable happened ;  it  was  a  time 
of  repose  to  which  Emmy  in  later 
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years  always  recurred  with  great 
pleasure. 

The  change  which  that  visit  of 
Siword  had  caused  in  the  condition 
and  state  of  mind  of  Otto  promised 
to  be  of  a  durable  kind.  Dating 
from,  that  evening  his  reviving 
powers  of  mind  and  interest  in  life 
slowly  but  steadily  increased.  As 
I  said  before,  the  days  which  fol- 
lowed were  more  agreeable  to  Em- 
my than  any  she  could  recollect  for 
years.  It  is  true  that  her  heart 
often  bled  when  she  thought  of 
Bruno  and  his  broken  faith;  but 
there  was  nevertheless  also  a  certain 
relief  in  the  cessation  of  that  pain- 
ful uncertainty  which  had  tortured 
her  for  so  long  a  time ;  and  if  all 
hope  of  good  had  forsaken  her,  yet 
there  was  repose  to  be  found  in  the 
sad  certainty  which  gave  a  clearly 
definite  form  to  her  sorrow.  And 
a  relief  to  Emmy  it  might  be 
deemed  to  be  away  from  her  ordi- 
nary and  oppressive  entourage;  a 
relief  to  have  no  longer  before  her 
eyes  William's  gloomy  menacing 
countenance,  and  to  be  spared  from 
hearing  her  stepmother's  shrill  voice 
resounding  through  the  house. 

How  delightful  it  seemed  to  her 
not  to  be  shut  up  in  the  stifling 
town  in  the  fine  warm  weather,  to 
see  around  her  the  fresh  country 
air  and  the  gloriousness  of  nature 
in  its  fall  summer  beauty.  What 
an  agreeable  satisfying  feeling  to 
be  able  to  devote  herself  to  two 
beings  whom  she  loved;  to  feel 
that  she  was  necessary  and  useful 
to  Otto  and  to  Seyna,  and  that  she 
must  take  care  of  them  and  be  with 
them. 

Within  a  few  days'  time  the 
trio  became  inseparable :  the  melan- 
choly man,  bowed  down  by  the 
heavy  trial  which  weighed  upon 
him  like  lead ;  the  young  girl,  who 
had  seen  her  star  of  hope  set,  and 
was  gradually  recovering  from  the 
bitter  experience  which  had  passed 
over  her  like  ikf  chjU  of  a  night 
frost,   and  whm    if  *t    had    not 


annihilated  the  young  blossoms  of 
trust,  hope  and  love,  had  greatly 
damaged  them :  and  the  merry 
child,  sporting  in  the  full  sunshine 
of  careless  childhood,  who  without 
knowing  it  was  awakening  the  two 
older  ones  in  years  and  experience 
to  a  new  life  of  hope  and  courage. 

The  life  at  Beckley  might  other- 
wise be  said  to  be  monotonous 
enough,  and  the  occasional  visits  of 
the  family  from  Dilburg  were  the 
only  change  in  these  days,  of  which 
there  is  little  to  be  said  except  that 
one  was  just  like  another. 

To  read  and  to  walk,  to  keep 
Seyna  busy  with  her  lessons,  or 
join  Otto  in  playing  with  her;  to 
help  her  brother  in  looking  over 
and  putting  by  all  the  things  which 
had  belonged  to  Celine,  with  warm 
and  hearty  sympathy  in  his  variable 
moods ;  these  were  now  the  tasks 
laid  upon  Emmy.  And  the  old 
sparkle  came  back  into  her  eyes ; 
her  face  recovered  its  roundness, 
and  if  its  melancholy  expression 
had  not  entirely  vanished,  at  least 
the  old  smile,  bringing  back  the 
dimples  in  her  cheeks,  would  again 
come  to  her  lips  and  enliven  the 
soft,  sad,  pensive  expression  of  her 
eyes. 

But  Siword's  visits  afforded  the 
most  change  and  the  greatest  source 
of  pleasure  to  the  present  residents 
at  Beckley. 

Sometimes  he  would  spend  a 
long  evening,  now  and  then  a 
whole  day  there,  or  sometimes  he 
would  even  sleep  there ;  but  when- 
ever he  came  he  always  brought 
with  him  cheerfulness  and  socia- 
bility. 

Generally  when  he  came  to  Beck- 
ley, Emmy  left  him  for  hours  alone 
with  Otto,  and  nothing  seemed  to 
have  such  a  good  effect  upon  Otto 
as  these  meetings  with  Siword, 
which  usually  ended  in  long  walks 
about  the  woods  and  lanes  of  the 
estate,  in  which  Emmy  and  Seyna 
accompanied  them. 

But  these  good  days  for  Emmy 
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were  speedily  to  be  brought  to  a 
close. 

On  a  certain  day  in  July,  Otto 
and  Emmy  were  sitting  together  in 
the  verandah  behind  the  house, 
waiting  for  Siword  and  Seyna,  who 
had  gone  on  a  visit  to  some  ac- 
quaintances at  Arnheim. 

Emmy  had  already  made  several 
vain  attempts  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  Otto,  who,  quite 
different  to  what  he  had  been 
during  the  last  week,  sat  beside 
her  still  and  pensive,  and  gazing  at 
her  as  if  in  a  dream,  till  he  said 
suddenly : 

'Emmy,  things  cannot  go  on 
like  this  with  me.  Si  word  is  right ; 
I  must  not  give  way  any  longer  to 
the  sickly  state  of  mind  which  mas- 
ters me  and  makes  me  incapable 
of  any  exertion.  I  must  go  away 
from  here.' 

Surprised  and  alarmed,  Emmy 
looked  at  her  brother. 

'  Away  from  here,  Otto !  And 
where  to?9 

*  Si  word  says  that  travelling  is 
the  only  thing  which  will  restore 
the  balance  of  my  mind,  and  at 
least  I  will  try  it.' 

Emmy  started  up  from  her  chair, 
and  standing  close  to  Otto  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  asked  him 
in  an  anxious  tone : 

'  Then  I  may  go  with  you,  Otto, 
may  I  not  ?  Then  we  would  go 
together  through  the  wide,  wide 
world — ' 

But  Otto  would  not  let  her  say 
any  more. 

4  No,  Emmy,'  he  said,  shaking  his 
head  with  a  sorrowful  expression  in 
his  eyes,  'as  certainly  as  I  feel 
that  I  must  go,  so  certainly  I  know 
that  I  must  go  alone.  If  it  is  to 
do  me  any  good,  I  must  be  alone 
among  strangers,  where  no  one  and 
nothing  can  remind  me  of  what  I 
have  suffered  here.  And  then  I 
could  not  take  a  young  lady  in  the 
places  where  I  wish  to  travel. 
Algiers,  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Per- 
sia are  the  countries  I  hope  to  visit, 


and  you  would  not  be  able  to  bear 
the  privations  and  difficulties  of 
such  a  tour,  which  rather  attract 
me  than  otherwise.' 

'  Otto,  I  did  so  wish  to  remain 
with  you.  I  am'  so  much  happier 
here  than  at  home,'  and,  bursting 
into  tears,  she  laid  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder. 

'My  dear,  good  Emmy,'  said  Otto, 
deeply  moved,  and  embracing  her, 
'Heaven  knows  what  good  your 
presence  has  done  me ;  but  to  take 
you  with  me  is  impossible.  I  shall 
certainly  not  be  away  more  than  a 
year;  have  patience  till  then,  mr 
dear  little  sister.  If  you  do  not 
then  feel  happy  at  home,  on  my  re- 
turn we  can  live  together,  and  I 
hope  then  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  rewarding  you  for  all  the  good- 
ness which  you  have  shown  rae  in 
this  sad  home.' 

Ho  kissed  her  tenderly,  but  dis- 
engaged himself  gently  from  her, 
and  left  the  verandah  deeply  affected. 

Emmy  went  back  to  her  seat,  and 
resting  her  head  upon  the  iron  gar- 
den table  before  her,  she  sobbed  and 
cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Latterly  she  had  lived  on  from 
day  to  day  without  anxiety  for  the 
future,  and  had  enjoyed  her  life  as 
if  it  was  always  to  be  so,  and  the 
very  possibility  of  the  blow  which 
had  fallen  upon  her  had  never  en- 
tered her  head. 

The  idea  of  returning  to  Dilbnrg, 
to  her  stepmother's,  where  was  her 
natural  home,  drove  her  to  despair ; 
and  becoming  more  and  more 
agitated,  she  sobbed  so  that  her 
whole  frame  shook. 

'Child,  what  is  the  matter?'  saiQ 
all  at  once  a  well-known  voice  close 
to  her;  and  Emmy,  looking  up  in 
alarm,  met  the  eyes  of  Siword 
Hiddema,  which  were  resting  on 
her  with  a  gentle  earnestness. 

Emmy's  only  answer  was  to  hide 
her  face  in  her  hands  again,  and 
to  sob  more  than  ever. 

The  next  jnomaafr  her  head  was 
gently  raised  ana^er  cold,  trem- 
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Ming  bands  lay  in  those  of  Siword, 
and  once  more  he  asked  her,  in  a 
more  tender  tone  than  she  had  ever 
heard  him  use  to  anyone — 

4  My  child,  what  makes  you  so 
unhappy?' 

It  was  still  some  little  time  be- 
fore she  could  compose  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  be  able  to  speak.  Mean- 
while he  waited  patiently  till  she 
had  recovered  herself. 

'Otto  is  going  to  travel,'  Emmy 
whispered  at  last. 

'And  does  that  make  you  so  un- 
happy?' asked  Siword,  surprised, 
And  smiling  as  he  looked  into  her 
tearful  eyes. 

This  made  the  eyes  *  overflow 
again,  as  she  said,  'He — he  means 
to  go  alone — without  me.' 

'Naturally,'  answered  Siword,  de- 
cisively. 'On  the  journey  he  pro- 
poses you  could  not  accompany  him, 
and  under  the  circumstances  I  be- 
lieve it  is  better  for  him  to  travel 
alone.' 

Gradually  Emmy  became  more 
calm,  and  withdrawing  her  hand 
from  Siword's,  she  pushed  back  her 
hair  from  off  her  forehead. 

'  You  will  think  me  quite  foolish, 
Siword,  but  it  came  upon  me  so  un- 
expectedly, and  I  was  so  happy 
here,'  she  added  softly,  as  the 
treacherous  tears  again  glistened  in 
her  eyes. 

'  And  you  dread  going  back  to  a 
home  where  you  are  not  happy  ? 
Have  I  not  guessed  right,  Emmy?' 

She  hung  down  her  head  without 
answering. 

'If  it  is  that  which  grieves  you,' 
added  Siword  in  his  usual  calm 
tone,  '  then  you  need  not  go  back 
home  unless  you  wish  it ;  at  least, 
not  for  long.' 

'Oh,  Siword,  what  else  can  I 
do?' 

'  Why,  go  with  Seyna  and  me  to 
Sollingen.' 

*  Without  looking  at  him  or  alter- 
ing her  position,  Emmy  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  a^dteaid^espairingly, 
'That  cannot  berat  any  rate.' 
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'  It  can  be,  Emmy,  but  of  course 
only  in  one  way.' 

With  an  enquiring  look,  Emmy 
turned  her  face  towards  him;  but 
it  must  have  been  that  his  eyes 
spoke  another  language  than  was 
expressed  by  his  calm  words  and 
the  half  smile  which  played  on  his 
lips.  At  least,  at  the  first  glance, 
Emmy  saw  what  he  meant,  and 
what  it  was.  It  filled  her  with  the 
greatest  alarm. 

'  If  you  will  be  my  wife  and  come 
to  Sollingen  as  Seyna's  mother, 
Emmy,  you  will  be  welcomed  by 
two  warm  hearts  whom  you  will 
make  happy  by  your  presence.' 

A  long  silence  followed  these 
words  of  Siword. 

The  confusion  and  distress  into 
which  Emmy  was  thrown  by  this 
unexpected  proposal,  rendered  her 
speechless.  Her  face,  which  had 
been  red  with  weeping,  now  became 
deadly  pale,  whilst  strong  emotion 
made  her  heart  beat  painfully  and 
violently. 

Once  more  Siword  took  her  hand 
in  his. 

More  in  the  tone  of  a  father  than 
of  a  lover,  he  said  to  her,  gently 
but  earnestly : 

'  Child,  you  are  disturbed  and 
nervous,  and  you  must  not  come  to 
any  decision.  I  know  full  well  that 
I,  who  am  so  much  older,  can  make 
no  pretensions  to  the  love  of  a 
young  lady  like  you,  and  if  you 
had  had  a  happy  home  I  should 
scarcely  have  dared  to  have  asked 
you.  Consider  seriously,  therefore, 
whether  you  think  you  would  be 
happy  as  my  wife;  and  if  you  feel 
you  may  expect  more  happiness  in 
the  future  than  I  can  give  you, 
then  you  must  say,  No.  Tell  me 
your  mind  unreservedly,  and  rest 
assured  that  you  will  always  find  in 
me  a  heartily  sympathising  friend, 
be  your  decision  what  it  may.' 

Before  he  released  her  hand,  he 
bent  down  to  imprint  a  hasty  kiss 
on  it.  Siword  Hiddema  then  left 
her  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  DREAM  IN  THE  CHURCHYARD. 

Again  b  few  weeks  have  passed  by. 

Otto  has  carried  his  plans  into 
execution,  and  has  set  off  on  his 
travels;  whilst  Emmy  has  gone  back 
to  her  home,  bnt  not  for  long,  for 
she  is  betrothed  to  Siword  Hiddema. 
The  marriage  is  fixed  for  the  end 
of  August. 

I  believe  that  Emmy  had  never 
felt  so  deeply  how  strong  her  love 
for  Bruno  Eversberg  still  was,  as  at 
the  moment  when  Siword  Hiddema 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  At  the 
first  moment  it  seemed  to  her  an 
impossibility  to  accept  his  proposal, 
and  quite  a  storm  of  contradictory 
emotions  arose  in  her  heart. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  a 
feeling  of  deep  humiliation  at  find- 
ing her  heart  still  so  attached  to  the 
man  who  'was  untrue  to  her,  and 
who  perhaps  had  long  since  for- 
gotten her;  and  besides  this,  a 
strong  conviction  that  she  would 
be  behaving  dishonourably  towards 
Siword  if  she  were  to  become  his 
wife  still  feeling  as  she  did. 

Had  Siword  required  an  imme- 
diate answer  from  her,  or  had  he 
come  back  for  an  answer  the  very 
next  day,  without  doubt  he  would 
have  got  a  refusal. 

But  he  did  not  come  so  speedily. 

More  than  a  week  elapsed  after 
their  interview  before  Siword  came 
back  to  Beckley,  and  in  that  week 
Emmy's  reason  had  so  far  out- 
weighed her  feelings  in  the  balance, 
that  the  scale  turned  altogether 
in  favour  of  Siword's  proposal.  In 
that  week  of  perfect  quiet  and  soli- 
tude, she  had  examined  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  position  in  which 
she  was  placed  by  the  true  light  of 
day.  The  result  of  her  refusal  she 
foresaw  must  be,  that  she  would 
have  to  return  to  the  house  of  her 
stepmother, where,  after  Elizabeth's 
marriage,  there  would  be  no  one  left 
who  had  any  regard  for  her,  and 
where  she  saw  the  hatred  of  William 


always  suspended  over  her  like  a 
threatening  sword. 

And  she  thought  of  herself  as  the 
wife  of  Siword  Hiddema,  finding  in 
him  support  and  protection  against 
every  sorrow  that  the  world  could 
bring  to  her.  Contented,  and  per- 
haps eventually  happy,  when  the 
love  for  Bruno,  which  still  spoke  so 
loudly,  should  have  been  put  to  si- 
lence by  the  power  of  time,  and 
when  the  great  respect  and  friendly 
regard  which  she  felt  for  Siword 
Hiddema  should  perhaps  have  been 
developed  into  a  warmer  feeling. 
Then  she  thought  of  herself  as  fill- 
ing the  place  of  Seyna's  early  lost 
mother,  and  on  the  warm  love 
which  glowed  in  the  young  heart 
of  the  child,  to  whom  she  would  be 
all  that  a  loving  stepmother  could 
be. 

The  contrast  was  too  great ! 

And  yet  Emmy  would  have  had 
more  scruple  in  accepting  the 
proposal  of  Siword  had  he  been 
younger,  and  had  he  addressed  her 
in  the  words  of  passion. 

Besides,  it  appeared  to  her  that 
the  love  which  he  asked  from  her 
was  not  such  love  as  she  had  felt 
for  Bruno,  but  that  he  required 
nothing  more  than  the  calm  respect 
and  affection  which  actually  d*d 
exist  in  her  mind ;  and  then  a  mar- 
riage with  Siword  seemed  to  her  as 
a  haven  where  the  storm-driven 
ship  of  her  life  might  enter  and 
find  a  safe  refuge. 

And  yet  she  hesitated.  Her  rea- 
son having  come  to  a  decision,  *fc 
seemed  as  if  an  inward  voice  tried 
to  restrain- her,  a  voice  which  made 
her  doubt  and  hesitate,  and  some- 
times filled  her  with  an  inexplicable 
feeling,  as  if  her  marriage  with 
Siword  Hiddema  were  a  crime  for 
which  she  could  not  answer  to  her 
conscience. 

Now  and  then  she  listened  to  thtf 
voice,  yet  her  reason  for  the  xn°sfc 
part  kept  the  upper  hand. 

'  It  is  my  weaknws,  it  is  the  love 
for  Bruno,  which  Twould  tear  out 
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of  my  heart  root  and  branch,  and 
which  continues  to  live  in  me  against 
my  will — a  love  which  I  will  van- 
quish as  far  as  it  is  inhuman  power 
to  do  so,  and  which  ought  not  to 
hinder  me  from  giving  my  hand  to 
a  good  man  whom  Heaven  has  sent 
me.' 

Thus  reasoned  Emmy;  but  never- 
theless she  burst  into  tears  when 
she  had  accepted  Siword. 

* '  Child,  are  you  sure  that  you 
will  not  repent  ? '  he  asked,  looking 
into  her  eyes  with  bis  earnest, 
piercing  glance ;  but  as  truly  and 
earnestly  as  she  then  believed,  she 
assured  him  to  the  contrary. 

And  what  a  calmness  and  repose 
came  over  Emmy  when  the  matter 
was  once  decided.  How  delightful 
was  that  confident  feeling  in  Siword 
Hiddema's  protecting  love,  which 
did  not  display  itself  in  words  or 
caresses,  but  in  a  hundred  trifles 
which  daily  proved  that  he  thought 
and  cared  for  her  with  an  entire 
absence  of  all  selfishness. 

In  their  behaviour  to  each  other, 
outwardly  at  least,  there- was  none 
of  that  passion  which  is  generally 
remarked  in  betrothed  persons,  but 
something  of  that  calm,  confiding 
love  which  is  the  beautiful  relation 
between  man  and  wife  who  have 
been  bound  together  for  years  by  a 
happy  marriage. 

There  was  tfliat  in  Siword's  na- 
ture which  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing in  Emmy  a  peculiar  tran- 
quillity of  mind.  She  looked  up  to 
him  without  being  afraid  of  him. 
She  was  proud  of  all  the  noble 
qualities  which  she  discovered,  the 
deeper  she  penetrated  into  the 
knowledge  of  his  character.  She 
was  grateful  for  the  love  he  bore 
to  her,  which  she  believed  and 
inferred  rather  than  knew  from 
demonstrations  on  his  part,  which 
would  have  been  difficult  for  her  to 
respond  to. 

Perfect,  nevertheless,  Siword 
Hiddema  was  not;  and  if  Emmy 
had  wished  to  alter  anything  in 


him  it  was  that  great  degree  of 
decision  which,  as  the  distinctive 
mark  of  his  whole  nature,  had  both 
its  light  and  its  shadow  side. 

If  Emmy  had  not  been  so  en- 
tirely imbued  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  in  all  things  she  could 
rely  with  confidence  on  Siword's 
clear  judgment  and  strict,  justice, 
there  might  have  been  something 
in  this  decisiveness  which  would 
have  made  her  anxious  as  to  her 
future  happiness.  But  with  the 
knowledge  which  she  acquired 
more  and  more  every  day  of  his 
character,  she  gave  herself  up  with- 
out fear  to  his  decisions ;  and  the 
belief  that  there  was  some  one  who 
thought  and  cared  for  her  filled  her 
with  the  long-wanting  calm  and 
rest. 

Yet  but  a  few  days  had  passed 
since  their  betrothal  before  Emmy's 
conscience  began  to  speak,  and  her 
mind  became  possessed  with  the, 
conviction  that  it  was  her  dnty 
to  acquaint  Siword  with  the  re- 
lations which  had  existed  be- 
tween herself  and  Bruno.  Siword 
himself  spoke  very  little,  if  at  all, 
of  his  past  life,  without,  however, 
avoiding  any  question  which  Emmy 
might  put  to  him;  but  this  little 
communicativeness  of  his  own  ac- 
cord made  her  unwilling  to  touch 
upon  his  earlier  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  seemed  to  listen  with  the 
greatest  interest  to  all  that  she 
told  him  of  her  mother  and  Aunt 
Emmy,  who  still  lived  so  vividly  in 
her  grateful  recollection ;  but  no 
question  ever  passed  his  lips  that 
could  lead  to  the  subject  upon  which 
she  considered  it  her  duty  to  speak 
to  him  before  their  marriage. 

Frequently,  during  the  long  walks 
they  took  together,  in  some  acci- 
dental moment  of  silence  the  idea 
came  to  Emmy  to  say  the  impor- 
tant word,  the  mere  thought  of 
which  made  her  tremble  and  shake ; 
but  day  after  day  went  by,  and  the 
time  for  Otto's  departure  had  already 
arrived  before  she  found  courage  to 
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avail  herself  of  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity when  she  was  alone  with 
Siword  to  make  her  confession. 

'  Siword,  there  is  something  which 
I  ought  to  tell  you.' 

4  Indeed,  child,'  he  said,  plucking 
a  geranium  from  the  flower-bed  by 
which  they  were  standing,  and 
whilst  admiring  the  flower,  paying 
no  attention  to  Emmy's  disturbed 
countenance.  '  Something  interest- 
ing, I  hope  ? ' 

In  the  first  moment,  Emmy  was 
not  in  a  state  to  answer  him,  her 
heart  beat  so.  Then  she  said,  with 
a  hesitating  voice : 

'  Something  which  happened  be- 
fore— when — before  I  learnt  to  know 
you,  Siword.' 

Perceiving  her  emotion,  Siword 
threw  away  the  flower,  put  Emmy's 
hand  through  his  arm,  and  looked 
earnestly  in  her  face,  which  betrayed 
signs  of  great  confusion  and  emo- 
tion. 

'Is  it  necessary  that  I  should 
know  it,  Emmy  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  I  believe,  Siword,  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you.' 

'  But  a  duty  that  is  disagreeable 
to  you  ? ' 

When  she  was  silent  and  seemed 
to  hesitate,  he  said,  in  a  cordial, 
earnest  tone,  *  Child,  I  believe  I  can 
guess  what  it  is  that  you  think 
you  ought  to  tell  me.  I  know  well 
that  one  must  pay  a  very  early 
visit  to  a  young  lady  in  order  to  be 
the  first  to  whom  she  opens  her 
heart.  As  I  have  learnt  to  know 
you,  I  am  too  thoroughly  convinced 
that  there  is  nothing  in  your  past 
life  at  which  you  need  blush,  not  to 
feel  that  you  could  mate  any  com- 
munication connected  with  the  past 
with  a  quiet  conscience.  Don't 
speak  of  it  any  more,  dear  Emmy. 
To-day  belongs  to  us.  Whatever 
love  and  sorrow  lies  behind  in  the 
life  of  either  of  us,  we  will  leave 
undisturbed,  and  look  forward  to 
the  future,  which  at  least  smiles  to 
me  in  a  manner  that  I  never  dared 
to  expect  in  this  world.' 


It  was  as  if  the  words  of  Siword 
had  lifted  off  Emmy's  heart  a  weight 
which  pressed  upon  her  like  lead. 
With  a  fearless  expression,  she 
looked  up  at  him  gratefully,  and  the 
words  which  she  spoke  surged  np 
from  the  very  depths  of  her  heart. 

'  Siword,  God  bless  you  for  all 
your  goodness  to  me.  You  have 
nothing  to  fear  in  trusting  me.  The 
man  whom  I  loved  is  married  and 
lost  to  me ;  and  if  his  memory,  even 
to-day,  casts  a  shadow  over  my 
happiness,  from  this  time  forth  it 
shall  leave  me.  To  me  also  as  your 
wife  the  future  smiles,  and  may 
Heaven  help  me  to  make  you  as 
happy  as  my  heart  wishes ! ' 

Siword  made  no  answer. 

He  bent  down  to  kiss  her  face, 
which  glowed  with  emotion ;  and 
as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
Emmy  experienced  the  blissful  sen- 
sation of  peace  and  security  after 
the  storms  which  had  passed  over 
her. 

And  this  feeling  accompanied  her 
to  the  house  of  her  stepmother,  to 
whom  Siword  had  imparted  his  en- 
gagement, and  with  whom  he  had 
arranged  all  that  was  necessary,  so 
that  Emmy  on  her  coming  home 
found  everything  settled,  and  rea- 
dily gave  her  consent  to  the  early 
completion  of  the  marriage. 

The  day  on  which  Otto,  Emmy, 
and  Seyna  parted  from  each  other 
was  a  sorrowful  one. 

All  Siword's  powers  of  persua- 
sion were  necessary  to  make  Otto 
persevere  in  carrying  out  his  plan, 
for  every  day,  as  the  time  for  start- 
ing on  his  tour  approached,  he 
became  more  vacillating  and  waver- 
ing, and  when  he  actually  did  set  off 
it  was  with  tears  that  the  three  took 
leave  of  each  other. 

On  the  6ame  day  Emmy  returned 
to  Dilburg,  and  Seyna  was  taken 
by  Siword  to  Sollingen,  where  the 
governess  had  at  length  arrived. 

Emmy  would  have  liked  very 
much  to  accompany  Siword  to  Sol- 
lingen, in  order  to  make  acquaint- 
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ance  with  her  future  home,  but 
it  was  the  frequently  expressed 
wish  of  her  intended  husband  that 
she  should  not  see  Sollingen  until 
he  conducted  her  there  as  his  wife. 

'  If  I  were  still  about  to  buy  Sol- 
lingen, then  it  would  naturally  be 
a  matter  of  great  interest  to  me  that 
the  place  should  please  you;  but  as 
in  any  case  it  must  be  your  home,  I 
wish  you  to  see  it  for  the  first  time 
in  the  best  possible  light,  and  I  will 
reserve  for  myself  the  chaos  which 
precedes  the  getting  it  in  order.' 

In  the  weeks  before  the  marriage 
Si  word  went  continually  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Dilburg  and 
Sollingen,  which  were  distant  from 
each  other  two  hours  by  railway 
or  three  hours  by  road. 

And  these  weeks  were  more 
agreeable  to  Emmy  than  she  could 
have  ventured  to  hope. 

Mrs.  Welters,  cold  as  ever,  never- 
theless helped  with  a  certain  readi- 
ness in  the  many  preparations  which 
had  to  be  made  in  this  short  time. 
Mina  was  away  on  a  visit,  and  was 
not  to  return  till  after  the  wedding; 
and  Elizabeth,  zealous  for  Emmy's 
interests  as  always,  had  never  shown 
herself  more  cordial  and  useful  than 
now  when  she  was  on  the  point  of 
separating  from  her. 

The  only  one  whom  this  last 
period  before  the  marriage  embit- 
tered was  William  de  Graaff — Wil- 
liam, with  his  pale,  worn  counte- 
nance, that  would  have  excited 
Emmy's  compassion,  had  she  not 
observed  with  some  fear,  as  before, 
the  angry  looks,  full  of  hate, which  he 
cast  on  her.  In  words,  he  uttered 
nothing.  If  possible  he  was  even  less 
talkative  than  before,  and  his  rest- 
lessness seemed  to  have  reached 
such  a  height  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  sit  still. 

Instead  of  sitting  silently  with  a 
book  before  him,  he  now  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  with  restless 
steps  the  whole  evening ;  and  any  of 
the  family  who  ventured  to  make  a 
remark  upon  it,  received  for  answer 


an  angry  retort  to  mind  their  own 
business  and  let  him  alone. 

I  believe  that  his  mother  conjec- 
tured something,  although  not  the 
whole  truth,  of  what  was  passing  in 
him. 

Her  anxious  looks  frequently 
rested  on  him.  Her  voice  lost 
'  somewhat  of  its  ordinary  harsh 
tone  when  she  addressed  him,  as 
if  it  were  softened  by  a  compas- 
sionate tenderness,  and  more  than 
once  Emmy  met  her  piercing  eyes, 
as  if  they  were  enquiring  of  her  the 
confirmation  of  what  she  observed 
in  William. 

Strengthened  by  the  feeling  of 
her  own  innocence,  Emmy  endured 
these  enquiring  looks  as  calmly  as 
possible;  but  even  if  it  were  only 
on  account  of  William,  and  the  un- 
easiness which  his  behaviour  con- 
tinued to  cause  her,  she  was  thank- 
ful for  the  prospect  of  soon  going 
into  a  new  neighbourhood. 

She  hoped  that  absence  would 
calm  down  the  feeling  that  had 
been  transformed  in  William  de 
Graaff  from  passionate  love  to  hate, 
and  would  gradually  restore  the 
balance  of  his  mind;  and  that 
whatever  she  might  have  to  fear 
from  him  while  at  home  would  find 
its  natural  termination  in  her  de- 
parture. 

But  in  these  last  weeks  before 
the  marriage  Emmy  had  not  much 
time  for  reflection. 

There  was  so  much  to  pro- 
vide, so  many  preparations  to 
think  of;  so  much  to  do  and  to 
order;  so  much  to  consult  about 
with  Siword  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments  of  their  house ;  so  much  to 
choose  and  to  inspect,  that  Emmy  V 
days  flew  like  minutes. 

In  the  evenings  Elizabeth  came 
to  Emmy's  room  under  the  pretext 
of  brushing  her  hair  in  Emmy's 
company,  but  really  in  order  to* 
chatter  about  the  future  sometimes 
till  midnight  with  all  those  rose- 
coloured  dreams  which  surrounded 
Elizabeth's  intended  marriage. 
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The  similarity  of  both  their  po- 
sitions as  intended  brides  produced 
a  greater  intimacy  between  Emmy 
and  Elizabeth  than  had  ever  before 
existed,  notwithstanding  their  pre- 
vious friendship  for  each  other,  and 
the  near  approach  of  their  separa- 
tion seemed  to  draw  them  still 
closer  together. 

When  Elizabeth  went  at  last  to 
her  own  room,  sleep  did  not  require 
to  be  waited  for  by  Emmy  after  a 
long  troublesome  day,  and  with  the 
dawn  of  the  following  morning  the 
pressure  of  business  recommenced 
as  before. 

So  passed  the  time  with  Emmy 
as  in  a  species  of  intoxication  in 
which  both  herself  and  her  earlier 
sensations  and  emotions  were  lost. 

The  first  week — the  second  week 
— the  third  week — and  Siword  and 
Emmy  were  betrothed ;  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven  days — and,  as  in  a 
fast  gallop,  when  there  is  nothing 
on  which  the  eye  can  rest,  when  sky 
and  water,  mountain  and  valley, 
tree  and  bush  melt  together  in  a 
confused  panorama,  and  the  only 
sensation  is  that  one  is  rushing  for-* 
ward — so  everything  hurried  on 
and  on  till  the  last  day  before 
Emmy's  marriage. 

All  was  in  order — the  trunks 
were  packed.  Siword  had  gone 
for  the  last  time  to  Sollingen  to 
brink  back  Seyna,  who  was  to 
attend  the  ceremony  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Elizabeth  was  taking  a 
walk  with  Lieutenant  Smid,  and 
Emmy  was  alone  in  her  room,  sitting 
before  the  window  in  that  favourite 
spot  where,  during  all  the  time 
of  her  stay  in  her  parental  home, 
she  had  suffered  so  much  sorrow, 
had  wrestled  with  so  much  fear, 
where  once  cheerful  dreams  and 
visions  of  the  future  had  visited 
her,  and  where  a  few  months  back 
she  had  sank  down  in  despairing 
sorrow. 

Many  thoughts  and  sensations 
pressed  upon  .her  in  that  hour. 
She  pictured  to  herself  how  on  an 


evening  like  this  a  daughter  would 
feel  who  was  leaving  her  father 
and  mother  and  her  dear  home  to 
follow  the  husband  of  her  choice. 

Involuntarily  her  thoughts  took 
a  definite  form,  and  she  gazed  upon 
a  vision — her  father  and  mother  still 
alive, .  and  Bruno  Eversberg  her 
bridegroom. 

The  next  moment  Emmy  started 
up  from  her  chair.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  had  wakened  from  a  strange 
dream  which  had  lasted  for  weeks. 

It  appeared  to  her  an  impossi- 
bility that  it  could  be  herself  who 
was  to  be  married  on  the  morrow 
and  not  to  him,  [of  whom,  in  this 
selfsame  room,  she  had  thought 
with  so  much  love,  and  for  whom 
she  had  prayed  so  fervently  every 
evening. 

The  reality  of  the  actual  condition 
of  things  came  upon  her  with 
overwhelming  force.  She  tried  to 
put  it  away  from  herself.  She  would 
be  true  even  in  thought  to  him  who 
to-morrow  was  to  be  her  husband. 
She  would  compel  herself  to  think 
of  all  the  blessings  which  she 
might  expect  with  an  upright 
man  like  Siword.  But  notwith- 
standing all  her  efforts  she  could 
not  get  rid  of  that  restless,  indescri- 
bable feeling  which  every  now  and 
then  made  her  heart  beat  quicker, 
her  cheeks  blush  without  a  cause, 
and  filled  her  with  a  nameless 
anxiety.  This  feeling  dated  from  her 
betrothal  with  Siword.  It  did  not 
exist  in  his  presence,  which  had  a 
calming  effect  upon  her,  but  cauie 
over  her  on  the  few  occasions  in 
which  she  was  alone  and  could  think. 

Her  room  seemed  intolerably 
narrow  and  stifling;  and  without 
any  definite  object,  except  to  drive 
away  the  feeling,  she  betook  herself 
to  the  garden,  where  she  walked  flp 
and  down  sunk  in  thought. 

As  she  stood  by  one  of  the  flower 
beds,  amidst  the  tumult  of  her 
thoughts,  one  flashed  upon  her 
which  brought  the  colour  to  her 
cheeks. 
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She  recollected  with  a  feeling  of 
shame  how  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  from  time  to  time  to 
the  churchyard  to  visit  the  graves 
of  her  parents  and  of  the  parents 
of  Bruno,  and  how  she  had  discon- 
tinued this  practice  since  the  day 
when  Bruno's  faithlessness  had  be- 
come known  to  her.  Since  that  day 
she  had  never  been  able  to  think  of 
him  in  so  gentle  and  forgiving  a 
mood  as  now  upon  the  evening  be- 
fore her  marriage.  All  the  bitter- 
ness which  had  so  long  tortured  her 
heart  made  way  for  the  mournful 
tenderness  with  which  we  remember 
a  departed  Mend  whose  life  has 
been  a  source  both  of  joy  and  sor- 
row, but  a  source  which  has  been 
dried  up  by  the  all-annihilating 
power  of  death. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  Emmy  re- 
solved to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the 
churchyard  where  her  beloved  dead 
rested,  and  to  strew  flowers  over 
their  graves  as  a  thank-offering  to 
the  loving  recollections  which  she 
retained  of  them. 

With  a  basket  of  fresh-plucked 
flowers  in  her  hand,  a  light  straw 
hat  on  her  fair  hair,  a  shawl  loosely 
thrown  about  her  to  protect  her 
from  the  evening  chill,  which  after 
the  heat  of  the  day  was  coming  on 
with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  Emmy  went  out^by  the  gate  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  along  a 
shorter  path  which  led  at  the  back 
of  the  next  houses  to  the  town- wall 
and  through  the  town-gate  to  the 
churchyard  outside.  The  walk  did 
Emmy  good ;  it  calmed  her  feelings, 
and  when  she  reached  the  quiet 
burial  ground  and  had  seated  her- 
self upon  the  bench  nearest  the 
graves  of  Bruno's  parents,  whilst 
her  eyes  rested  upon  the  marble 
memorial  of  her  father,  there  came 
peace  and  reBt  into  her  soul. 

She  had  sat  thus  more  than  half- 
an-hour,  and  had  divided  the  flowers 
between  the  two  graves,  yet  she 
could  not  resolve  to  leave  the 
peaceful  stillness  of  the  churchyard. 


She  listened  to  the  wind,  which 
sighed  through  the  weeping  wil- 
lows. She  looked  at  the  tomb-stones 
and  monuments,  which  in  the  ap- 
proaching twilight  assumed  strange 
forms  and  appearances ;  and  wearied 
perhaps  with  the  strain  of  the 
last  few  days  and  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  she  felt  her  eyelids  grow 
heavier  and  heavier  and  her  ideas 
become  confused,  till  sleep  made 
her  head  sink  down  and  her  spirit 
lost  itself  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

And  a  strange  dream  it  was  which 
visited  Emmy. 

She  dreamt  that  she  was  dead, 
and  that  she  lay  in  her  coffin  as  she 
had  seen  her  mother  lie,  motionless 
and  with  her  eyes  closed,  although 
at  the  same  time  she  could  see  all 
that  was  going  on  about  her.  All 
those  whom  she  loved  hovered 
round  her  like  shadows,  and  greeted 
and  beckoned  to  her,  but  indis- 
tinctly as  if  in  a  mist. 

Two  forms,  however,  disengaged 
themselves  from  the  mist,  and  be- 
coming more  and  more  distinct,  ap- 
proached her  on  either  side  of  the 
coffin ;  and,  although  in  her  death- 
like trance  she  was  not  able  to  see 
them,  she  felt  that  Siword  and 
Bruno  were  standing  leaning  against 
the  sides  of  the  coffin. 

With  a  supernatural  exertion  she 
at  last  opened  her  eyes,  and  still  she 
could  not  see  them ;  but  instead,  the 
eyes  of  William  de  Graaff — those 
grey  eyes,  with  the  well-known  look 
of  mortal  hate — glared  at  her  out 
of  the  mist  which  veiled  everything. 
.  .  .  She  shrank  back,  and  the 
dullness  of  death  seemed  to  pierce 
her  to  the  very  bones.  ...  At 
that  moment  a  warm  hand  was  laid 
upon  her  head,  and  crying  out 
and  wavering  between  dream  and 
reality,  Emmy  looked  up,  and  saw 
Siword  Hiddema  standing  before 
her,  and  heard  him  say  in  his 
well-known  voice,  '  Child !  child ! 
how  very  imprudent  of  you  to  be 
sleeping  in  this  night  air/ 

She  got  up,  shivering  with  cold 
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and  with  the  recollection  of' the 
dream,  which  had  left  behind  it  a 
strange  fear- exciting  impression. 
Clinging,  to  Siword's  arm,  and 
pressing  close  to  him,  she  walked 
from  the  churchyard  along  the 
dark  lane,  where  the  light  of  the 
clear  starry  heaven  did  not  pene- 
trate. She  listened  in  silence  to  his 
gentle  scolding  for  her  imprudence. 
She  understood  bat  half  of  what  he 
said ;  how  the  open  gate  at  the  end 
of  the  garden  had  given  him  a  clue 
as  to  where  she  was  gone  when,  on 
his  return,  she  could  not  be  found 
either  in  the  house  or  in  the  garden. 

Only  by  slow  degrees  she  re- 
covered her  calmness,  and  as  she 
walked  home  she  was  more  silent 
than  Siword  had  ever  before  seen 
her,  and  she  hardly  found  words 
before  they  reached  the  house  *to 
ask  after  Seyna. 

'  I  promised  her  if  she  would  let 
Elizabeth  put  her  to  bed  quietly  to 
bring  you  to  her,'  said  Siword. 

When  they  came  upstairs  to  the 
child's  bed,  they  found  her  already 
asleep,  with  her  dark  curly  head 
sunk  deep  in  the  pillow,  and  her 
little  soft  white  arms  resting  on  the 
coverlet. 

Full  of  tenderness  Emmy  leant 
over  the  little  girl.  Once  more  the 
conflicting  emotions  of  that  day 
were  dissolved  into  a  feeling  of 
peace  and  harmony,  and  turning 
to  Siword  she  said,  gently  and 
earnestly,  *  Siword,  you  must  help 
me  to  be  a  good  mother  to  her ! ' 

For  answer,  Siword  took  Emmy 
in  his  arms  and  pressed  her  to  his 
heart,  and  for  once  abandoning  his 
ordinary  calmness,  he  whispered 
softly  to  her,  for  fear  .of  awakening 
the  child,  words  as  full  of  tender- 
ness and  passion  as  the  youngest 
lover  could  have  uttered,  and  they 
came  to  Emmy  as  the  first  mani- 
festation of  the  fire  which  smoul- 
dered under  the  cool  surface,  and 
gave  a  new  field  for  thought  and 
solicitude,  till  at  last  the  day  came 
to  an  end. 


A  short,  restless  night,  full  of  per- 
plexing dreams,  and  the  wedding 
day  of  Siword  and  Emmy  was 
dawning — a  day  so  like  all  other 
wedding  days,  that  I  really  don't 
know  how  to  mention  anything  par- 
ticular, always  excepting  the  cere- 
mony itself. 

When  Emmy  woke,  It  was  under 
the  caresses  of  Seyna,  who  with 
bare  feet  had  got  out  of  her  crib 
and  had  come  quietly  into  Emmy's 
room  and  climbed  into  her  bed. 
She  took  the  child  in  her  arms  and 
listened  to  her  childish  prattle, 
which  cheered  her  heart  like  a  sun- 
beam, and  prevented  her  from 
realising  the  seriousness  of  the  im- 
portant day  before  her. 

The  whole  morning,  np  to  the 
last  moment,  she  kept  the  child 
with  her,  and  dressed  her  before 
she  began  her  own  toilet ;  and  with 
her  little  daughter  in  her  hand,  she 
came  down  to  meet  her  bridegroom 
when  the  moment  had  arrived  to 
set  off  for  the  town-hall.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  the  consciousness  of 
the  high  serious  interest  of  the  day 
seemed  to  reach  her,  and  it  was>a 
trembling  cold  hand  which  was  laid 
in  the  calm,  strong  grasp  of  her 
bridegroom,  and  a  deadly  pale  coun- 
tenance which  met  his  earnest,  lov- 
ing eyes.  Then  it  all  seemed  to 
Emmy  like  a  dream  again,  as  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  as  in  a  dream 
they  went  first  to  the  town-hall, 
then  to  the  church,  all  in  the  proper 
order ; ,  and  an  hour  later  Siword 
and  Emmy  were  man  and  wife. 

The.  dejeuner  that  followed  was 
like  all  festivals  of  the  same  kind  ; 
the  proper  dishes  appeared,  the 
usual  wines  were  drunk,  the  usual 
toasts  given,  and  even  the  usual 
tears  shed  by  Elizabeth,  who,  incon- 
solable at  the  departure  of  Emmy, 
began  to  cry  very  early  in  the  day, 
and  threw  Lieutenant  Smid  into 
despair  in  his  vain  attempts  to  cosa- 
fort  her. 

Mrs.  Welters  followed  the  bride 
when  she  left  the  table  to  change 
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Her  bridal  dress  for  her  travelling 
dress ;  and  the  same  cold  kiss  on 
the  forehead  with  which  the  step- 
mother had  once  received  her  step- 
daughter was  the  farewell  between 
them. 

Emmy  would  fain  have  said  a 
cordial  word  to  the  widow  of  her 
father,  but  it  was  as  if  her  lips 
refused  to  speak  what  her  heart 
could  not  offer.  *  In  silent  emotion 
Emmy  gazed  at  her,  whilst  Mrs. 
Welters  turned  away  to  go  back 
to  the  company,  and  she  herself 
quickly  went  upstairs. 

Some  moments  later,  whilst  one 
of  the  guests  was  endeavouring 
to  enliven  the  somewhat  languid 
cheerfulness  of  the  party  by  some 
improvised  verses,  which  engaged 
general  attention,  there  sounded  all 
at  once  a  strange  noise  as  of  a  scream 
upstairs.  Before  anyone  compre- 
hended what  was  going  on,  Siword 
and  Elizabeth  had  sprung  up  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  while  at 
the  same  moment  the  company  were 
thrown  into  fresh  confusion  by  the 
breaking  of  a  glass  carafe  (which 
William  de  Graaff  let  fall  out  of  his 
hands),  and  the  contents  of  which 
streamed  down  over  the  beautiful 
silk  dress  of  his  neighbour. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  moment, 
Mrs.  Welters  broke  up  the  party 
at  breakfast,  and  the  company  ad- 
journed to  the  drawing-room  look- 
ing into  the  garden,  where  they 
crowded  to  the  piano ;  and  the  mer- 
riment, which  had  been  inter- 
rupted for  an  instant,  had  well-nigh 
returned  when  Elizabeth  came  back 
and  declared  that  the  scream  which 
they  thought  they  had  heard  was 
mere  imagination. 

Siword;and  Elizabeth  indeed  had 
found  Emmy's  door  locked,  and  to 
their  anxious  questions  whether  any- 
thing was  the  matter  with  her,  she 
had  given  a  tranquillising  answer, 
but  had  refused  to  open  the  door  on 
the  plea  that  she  was  dressing. 

It  crossed  Siword's  mind  that  her 


voice  sounded  harsh  and  strange; 
but  as  Elizabeth  had  gone  down- 
stairs quite  satisfied,  he  did  not  like 
to  trouble  Emmy  with  further  en- 
quiry. 

Changing  his  own  dress  in  haste,, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  go  back, 
to  the  company ;  he  waited  there- 
fore outside  her  room,  walking  up 
and  down    in    an    anxiety  which 
he  could  not    explain   to  himself,, 
listening  to  every  sound  which  came 
from  the  room.     Nearly  an  hour 
passed,  when  the  servants  came  to 
inform  him  that  the  carriage  was 
ready,  and  upon  his  repeated  knock- 
ing, Emmy  opened  the  door  and 
stood  upon  the  threshold.     Siword, 
in  great  alarm,  drew  a  step  back- 
wards when  he  saw  the  countenance- 
of  his  young  wife — a  countenance 
so  strangdiy  altered  as  scarcely  to 
be  recognised  from  what  she  was 
an  hour  before  as  she  stood  by  his 
side  a  beautiful  but  pale  bride. 

She  had  been  extraordinarily  pale 
the  whole  day ;  but  what  was  that 
paleness  compared  with  the  death- 
like pallor  which  now  was  spread 
over  her  face?  What  was  the 
meaning  of  the  blue,  lead-coloured 
lips — the  fixed  eyes,  with  their- 
despairing  look,  and  her  painfully 
altered  features  ? 

1  Good  heavens,  Emmy,  what  has- 
happened  ?'  exclaimed  Siword,  when 
he  had  overcome  his  first  speechless 
alarm. 

Emmy  slowly  passed  her  hand 
over  her  forehead,  as  if  to  bring  her- 
confused  thoughts  into  words  ;  and 
when  he  once  again  hastily  repeated 
his  question,  she  answered,  in  a  dull 
voice,  almost  without  sound : 

'Nothing,  nothing!  take  me  away 
from  here,  or  I  shall  go  mad ; '  and 
grasping  Siword's  arm,  she  drew 
him  forward  down  the  stairs. 

In  the  passage  Elizabeth  and. 
Seyna  were  waiting  for  her. 

She  accepted  their  embraces,  then* 
she  disengaged  herself,  and  was* 
already  sitting  in  the  carriage  be- 
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fore  her  husband  had  reached  the 
hall  door.  An  instant  later  the 
carriage  drove  away. 

CHAPTEE  XXI. 

SOLLINGEN. 

*  We  must  decide  to-day  about  the 
rooms,  Emmy.  Would  yon  like  to 
stay  here  some  time  longer,  or  to 
go  on  with  our  tour? ' 

'  Just  as  you  like,  Siword.' 

'  No,  not  just  as  I  like,  but  as  it 
is  most  agreeable  to  you.  Do  you 
feel  well  enough  to  go  on  farther  ?' 

<  Oh,  yes.' 

'  Shall  we  go  to  the  Kurhaus 
once  more  this  evening  ?  You  have 
seen  very  little  of  it  since  we  have 
been  here.  Or  shall  we  accomplish 
our  intended  expedition  to  the 
Platte  ?'  » 

'  It  is  quite  the  same  to  me, 
Siword ;  do  as  you  think  best.' 

It  was  thus  that,  listlessly  and 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  inte- 
rest, Emmy  answered  the  questions 
of  her  husband,  whilst  she  leant  back 
in  her  chair,  with  her  eyes  half 
closed  and  her  back  turned  to  the 
beautiful  prospect  which  their  room 
on  the  bel  Stage  of  the  hotel  of  the 
*  Four  Seasons '  at  Wiesbaden  com- 
manded, comprising  the  Kurhaus 
and  its  pretty  pleasant  grounds, 
where  the  choicest  flowers  were  in- 
terspersed with  fountains,  of  which 
the  fresh  splashing  sound  reached 
their  ears. 

Her  listless,  indifferent  tone,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  to  be  regarded 
by  her  husband  as  anything  un- 
usual— at  any  rate,  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  notice  it.  Seated  in  a  com- 
fortable arm-chair  opposite  Emmy, 
he  took  up  his  book  again,  after  this 
short  conversation,  and  apparently 
became  wholly  occupied  in  reading ; 
-  but  if  anyone  had  watched  him 
closely,  they  would  have  remarked 
his  troubled  look  as  his  eyes  wan- 
dered now  and  then  from  his  book 
to  the  pale,  worn  face  of  his  young 


wife,  who  in  the  fortnight  since  her 
marriage  seemed  to  have  grown 
almost  ten  years  older. 

And  there  also  lay  on  Siword' s 
own  face  a  shade  of  seriousness  ap- 
proaching to  sternness ;  but  a  gen- 
tler expression  came  over  it  when, 
upon  a  deep  sigh  which  seemed 
almost  involuntarily  to  escape  from 
Emmy's  breast,  he  laid  down  his 
book  at  once  and  went  up  to  her. 

Drawing  his  chair  near  her,  he 
took  one  of  her  hands  in  his,  and 
said,  in  a  gentle  but  earnest  tone : 

'  Dear  Emmy,  things  cannot  go 
on  as  they  now  are  between  us. 
Day  after  day  I  have  waited  pa- 
tiently till  you  should  give  me  your 
confidence.  I  have  not  teased  you 
with  a  single  question,  but  I  have 
acted  as  if  I  had  not  observed  that 
anything  ailed  you,  even  in  the 
night  when  you  thought  I  was 
asleep,  and  I  saw  you  get  up  and  go 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and 
weep  in  your  distress.  I  have  let 
it  all  pass  apparently  unobserved, 
in  the  hope  that  of  yourself  you 
would  come  to  me  as  your  best 
friend;  but  I  cannot  look  on  at 
this  any  longer,  and  I  earnestly 
entreat  you  to  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  ? ' 

He  remained  silent,  as  if  waiting 
for  her  answer ;  but  Emmy  with- 
drew her  hand  from  his  and  covered 
her  face  with  it,  without  saying 
anything.  When  Siword  resumed, 
in  a  pressing  tone, '  I  think,  Emmy, 
that  as  your  husband  I  have  the 
fullest  right  to  your  confidence/  she 
cried  out,  in  a  despairing  voice, 
whilst  she  rose  up  from  her  half- 
lying  position : 

•Oh,  Siword,  Siword!  be  mer- 
ciful to  me,  and  do  not  torture 
me  so !  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
grieves  me.  Have  patience  with 
me,  and  perhaps  I  shall  learn  to 
bear  it.' 

Siword  turned  pale  at  these  words 
of  his  wife.  He  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  with  an  involuntary  movement 
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drew  back  a  few  paces  before  be 
answered : 

'  You  confess  that  there  is  some- 
thing amiss  with  yon,  and  yet  you 
persist  in  your  silence.  Reflect, 
Emmy,  that  this  is  an  important 
moment  as  regards  our  whole  future 
life.  When  entire  confidence  does 
not  exist  between  man  and  wife, 
happiness  and  love  are  impossible.' 

He  was  again  silent,  in  anxious 
expectation  of  her  answer. 

But  Emmy  answered  not. 

She  looked  pale  as  death,  and 
while  she  clenched  her  hands  con- 
vulsively, her  fixed  and  tearless  eyes 
had  the  timid,  wistful  expression  of 
a  hunted  animal,  which  sees  no 
escape  nor  any  hiding-place  where 
to  conceal  itself — an  expression 
which  Siword  found  almost  un- 
bearable. 

Turning  away  from  her,  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  in 
strong  emotion ;  and  when  he  again 
stood  before  Emmy,  all  gentleness 
had  vanished  from  his  face.  In  a 
cold  tone  he  said : 

*  Make  your  mind  easy,  Emmy  ! 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  further.  It 
is  not  my  habit  to  thrust  myself  into 
anyone's  confidence,  and  I  will  not 
do  so  with  vou.  Keep  your  sorrow 
to  yourself,  as  you  do  not  place 
sufficient  trust  in  me  to  let  me 
share  it.  I  give  you  my  sacred  pro- 
mise that  this  is  the  first  and  last 
time  I  shall  ask  you  for  it.  I  must, 
however,  beg  you  to  understand 
that  we  must  not  continue  our  tour. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  cannot 
give  any  pleasure  either  to  you  or 
to  me.' 

The  cold  tone  of  her  husband 
seemed  to  cut  Emmy  to  the  heart; 
she  shuddered  when  he  talked  of 
returning  home. 

Before  he  could  prevent  her,  she 
had  slipped  from  her  chair  on  to 
her  knees,  and  taking  his  hand,  laid 
it  on  her  cold,  pale  cheek,  while  she 
.looked  up  at  him  imploringly. 

'  Oh,  Siword  1  do  not  speak  so  to 


me.  I  cannot  bear  it.  Do  not  thrust 
me  from  you  now  that  I  have  a 
double  need  of  your  patience  and 
your  love.  I  know  how  ill  I  repay 
your  goodness  to  me,  and  that  thus 
far  I  have  not  answered  your  ex- 
pectations ;  still,  have  a  little 
patience  with  me,  and  trust  me 
when  I  say  that  it  is  better  that  I 
should  bear  my  sorrow  alone,  than 
in  common  with  you.  I  cannot  tell 
you,  Siword ;  indeed  I  can-not  \  .  . 

For  a  moment  Siword  seemed  to 
be  moved.  When  Emmy  at  her 
last  words  burst  into  tears,  he 
lifted  her  up  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head before  he  let  her  go  back  to 
her  chair.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
left  the  room,  and  when  a  few 
hours  later  he  returned  to  his  wife, 
neither  of  them  resumed  the  sub- 
ject of  their  previous  conversation. 

Although  quite  as  attentive  to 
Emmy  as  before,  he  was  courteous 
rather  than  cordial  or  friendly  in 
talking  to  her ;  his  voice  had  a  cold 
tone,  and  the  stern,  serious  expres- 
sion of  his  face  was  no  longer 
relieved  by  a  smile.  If  anything 
could  distress  Emmy  still  more  in 
her  present  state  of  mind,  it  was 
this  change  in  Siword ;  and  when 
he  said  in  the  evening,  'I  have 
written  to  Sollingen  to  have  every- 
thing ready  for  our  return  home,' 
she  had  not  courage  to  say  a  word 
against  it,  still  less  to  allow  him  to 
perceive  the  despair  which  filled 
her  heart  at  the  thought  of  being 
back  again  in  Holland  in  two  days' 
time.  

The  lordship  of  Sollingen  has 
already  come  before  you  so  fre- 
quently in  this  narrative,  that  I 
feel  bound  to  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  it  before  I  eonduot  you  into 
the  future  home  of  Siword  and 
Emmy.  Sollingen  is  a  little  simple 
village,  half  concealed  between 
wooded  hills,  and  as  it  is  about 
twenty  minutes'  walk  from  a  rail- 
way station*  one  .might  easily  pass 
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it  without  observing  any  part  of  it 
except  the  old  church  tower  and 
the  castle,  which  from  its  elevated 
position  is  partially  visible  behind 
the  hill. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  Sollin- 
gen  is  as  good  as  deserted  as  re- 
gards the  beau  monde ;  and  the  four 
or  five  families  who  stay  there  all 
through  the  winter  months  are  kept 
by  positions  and  duties  which  bind 
them  to  the  place.  But  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  only  hotel  where  lodgings 
are  to  be  had,  'The  Sollingen  Arms/ 
can  hardly  satisfy  the  demands  for 
apartments,  although  it  has  been 
repeatedly  added  to  and  enlarged. 
Yes,  and  now  that  the  railway  has 
made  even  this  district  accessible, 
houses  have  begun  to  rise  up  here 
and  there,  built  as  a  speculation 
with  a  view  to  letting  furnished 
apartments;  and  Sollingen  is  thus 
gradually  acquiring  the  peculiar 
aspect  of  those  villages  where,  in 
lodging-houses  with  verandahs  and 
striped  blinds,  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  are  received  for  the  summer 
months,  and  where  pale  mothers 
and  pale  children  come  to  seek  in 
the  pure  country  air  new  life  and 
new  enjoyment  of  life.  And  in 
this  respect  Sollingen  has  much  in 
its  favour,  especially  in  its  fine  pure 
air,  in  the  bathing  establishment 
on  the  river  which  flows  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village, 
and  in  the  right  of  walking  up  to 
the  castle,  which  stands  just  above 
the  hotel,  as  before  stated,  on  a  hill 
luxuriously  wooded  and  boasting  of 
a  more  beautiful  situation  and  lovely 
view  than  any  other  country  seat  in 
the  whole  of  Guelderland. 

The  castle,  as  mentioned  in  an- 
cient chronicles,  was  from  time  im- 
memorial the  abode  of  the  lords  of 
Sollingen.  This  lordship  formerly 
included  an  extent  of  territory  which 
the  eye  could  hardly  embrace  from 
the  highest  tower  of  the  castle, 
and  constituted  the  inheritance  of 
an  old  noble  family,  who  certainly 


could  not  have  imagined  to  what 
ruin  they  would  come  in  our  time. 

In  the  preceding  century,  the 
family  reached  the  highest  summit 
of  their  splendour;  but  later,  for 
three  successive  generations,  the 
increase  of  descendants  and  the 
consequent  division  of  resources 
began  to  undermine  its  greatness. 
Then,  by  degrees,  here  and  there  a 
portion  of  the  property  was  con- 
verted into  money,  and  the  lordship 
was  diminished  to  little  more  than 
an  ordinary  good-sized  landed  pro- 
perty, and  at  last  matters  went  so 
far  that  the  estate,  burdened  with 
heavy  mortgages,  was  offered  for 
sale  by  tthe  last  heir,  the  fortune 
remaining  to  him  being  quite  in- 
sufficient to  enable  him  to  live  in 
proper  style. 

For  a  few  years  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  Indian  sugar-planter, 
whose  riches  and  love  of  change 
rivalled  each  other,  and  it  was 
owing  to  this  last .  mental  quality 
that  it  had  now  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Siword  Hiddema. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  altera- 
tion which  Sollingen  had  under- 
gone. The  old  castle  with  its  round 
turrets,  its  towers  and  loop-holes, 
was  pulled  down  fifty  years  since, 
and  a  new  house  in  more  mo- 
dern style  erected  in  its  place, 
more  suitable  to  the  modest  means 
which  the  then  owner  could  afford, 
and  on  a  much  smaller  scale  th*D 
it  had  been  originally;  indeed,  it 
could  only  be  called  a  castle  on  the 
strength  of  the  old  tradition  which 
had  not  yet  lost  its  force  in  Sollin- 
gen. 

What  the  house  had  lost  in  an- 
tiquity and  size,  it  had  gained  in 
cheerfulness  and  brightness  of  as- 
pect with  its  light-grey  walls  and 
its  wide  doors,  windows  and  jalou- 
sies ;  its  pillars  covered  with  creep- 
ers, supporting  a  balcony  above; 
below  a  portico,  which,  ornamented 
with  rarest  plants  and  shrubs,  and 
stands  of  flowers  and  trailing  plants, 
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formed  a  delightfully  cool,  pretty 
place  in  which  to  sit  and  enjoy  the 
splendid  view  of  the  valley,  where 
the  river  meandered  like  a  silver 
ribbon  ;  of  the  village  and  church, 
the  railway  and  the  high  road ;  of 
teeming  corn-fields  and  dense  woods, 
bare  heaths  and  rich  pastures, 
stretching  far  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, with  an  indescribable  variety 
of  tints  and  colours. 

Great  preparations  had  already 
been  made  in  the  village  for  the 
reception  of  the  new  lord  of  Sollin- 
gen and  his  young  wife. 

A  committee  had  already  been 
formed  to  regulate  the  festivities 
which  were  to  give  lustre  to  their 
arrival.  The  schoolmaster  had  al- 
ready busied  himself  in  composing 
a  poem,  which  the  school  children 
were  to  sing  on  the  occasion.  It 
had  already  been  debated  in  the 
council  of  the  commune  what  sum 
should  be  granted  from  the  public 
chest  in  addition  to  private  sub- 
scriptions to  meet  the  expense  of 
the  ceremony,  when  a  letter  from 
Wiesbaden,  which  reached  the  castle 
in  the  early  part  of  September, 
frustrated  the  plans,  by  conveying 
the  news  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hid- 
dema  had  cut  short  their  tour  and 
were  to  be  expected  at  Sollingen 
that  same  evening. 

A  shell  falling  suddenly  into  the 
village  would  not  have  produced 
such  a  commotion  and  disturbance 
as  this  letter,  which  was  transmitted 
by  the  housekeeper  of  the  castle  to 
the  burgomaster. 

They  had  five  hours  before  them, 
and  in  those  five  hours  they  did  all 
that  was  possible. 

The  alarm  bell,  which  was  sound- 
ed, and  which  put  in  motion  two 
fire-engines  from  the  neighbouring 
villages,  was  the  first  means  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  make  people 
aware  of  something  unusual,  and 
thus  to  spread  the  news  like  wild- 
fire through  the  commune. 

It  was  necessary  to  abandon  a 


great  part  of  the  intended  festivi- 
ties ;  but  a  procession  of  honour 
was  organised  with  all  speed,  a  tri- 
umphal arch  was  erected  by  the 
peasants  at  the  entrance  of  the  vil- 
lage, with  the  words  *  Be  welcome ' 
on  it,  and  flags  were  hoisted  on  the 
tower,  the  council-house,  and  on 
any  private  houses  which  possessed 
them. 

There  had  not  been  such  a  hurry 
and  bustle  in  the  village  for  ages ; 
such  running  and  flying  about  had 
very  seldom  been  seen,  andseldomer, 
alas !  such  streams  of  rain  as  de- 
luged Sollingen  on  that  memorable 
September  day. 

From  early  in  the  morning  till 
late  in  the  evening  the  sky  continued 
to  be  grey  and  lowering,  and  showed 
little  sympathy  with  the  Solling- 
ites,  who  looked  up  imploringly  to 
heaven. 

The  five-and-twenty  notables  who 
made  up  the  procession  of  honour 
might  be  seen  literally  shining  and 
dripping  with  rain.  Three-fourths 
of  them  were  peasants'  sons,  and 
were  ranged  round  the  closed  car- 
riage which  stood  ready  at  the  sta- 
tion to  receive  the  honoured  person- 
ages of  the  occasion. 

A  melancholy  ghost  of  a  festivity 
it  was  indeed,  that  solemn  entry  of 
Siword  and  Emmy;  the  continu- 
ous rain  seemed  to  spoil  everything. 
The  orange  ribbons  with  which 
the  peasants'  hats  and  their  horses 
were  adorned,  and  the  bunches  of 
flowers  on  the  horses'  tails,  were  all 
discoloured  and  wet,  and  the  indi- 
viduals who  undertook  the  duty  of 
forming?  an  escort  sneaked  along 
under  tneir  dripping  umbrellas,  'evi- 
dently afraid  of  spoiling  their  best 
clothes,  which  they  felt  bound  to 
wear,  and  they  could  hardly  have 
been  in  a  frame  of  mind  suited  to 
this  festive  occasion. 

Finally,  the  wind  seemed  to  think 
that  the  rain  could  not  do  enough 
to  destroy  everything,  and  it  was  in 
a  regular  hurricane  that  Siword  and 
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Emmy  were  complimented  by  the 
burgomaster,  whose  address  lost 
much  of  the  dignity  that  distin- 
guished it  owing  to  the  howling  of 
the  wind  and  the  pelting  rain,  which 
hardly  permitted  him  to  be  intel- 
ligible. 

In  a  few  words  Siword  thanked 
him  for  the  honour  paid  to  them ;  he 
then  hastened  with  his  wife  to  the 
carriage,  where  Soyna  and  her  go- 
verness were  already  seated,  and 
drove  at  a  quick  pace  up  the  ap- 
proach to  the  castle. 
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An  hour  later  the  evening  closed 
in,  and  all  traces  of  the  festivity 
had  vanished. 

The  castle  was  enveloped  in  pitch 
darkness. 

The  wind  whistled  in  the  chim- 
neys, howled  in  the  corners,  and 
drove  against  the  windows,  on 
which  the  rain  clattered  during  the 
whole  of  the  first  night  which 
Siword  and  Emmy  passed  at  their 
own  house. 

(To  be  ixndudrd  m  our  neat.) 
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rmen  were    only  honest,   we 
should  have  to  inscribe  the  words 
terra  incognita  on  many  portions  of 
the  map  of  Europe,  now  very  ar- 
tistically filled  in  with  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  towns,  and  even  cities, 
that  have  no  existence  whatever  in 
reality,  having  been  merely  copied 
from  old  maps,  or  invented  with 
charming  nawetS  by  the  caterers 
for  public  instruction  in  the  matter 
of  topography,  whenever  there  was 
a  demand  for  a  given  map  in  the 
market.     Servia,  Bosnia,   and  in- 
deed the  whole    of   the    Hsmus 
triangle,  may  be  particularised  as 
countries  whose  portraits  have  been 
hitherto  usually  taken,  or  at  least 
published,  in  this  off-hand  manner, 
and   that,  too,  by  scientific   geo- 
graphers of  the  highest  reputation ; 
in  fact,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years   since   Eanitz  explored 
Servia,  and  still  more  recently  since 
railway  engineers  have  been  sur- 
veying lines  to  conrtct  the  valley 
of  the   Save  with   l.oumelia,  that 
anything  like  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  even  the  main  features  of 
the    country    has    been    obtained. 
In  former  times  we  remember,  in- 
deed, her  Majesty's  F.O.  messengers 
being  used  to  ride  periodically  from 
Belgrade  by  Alezinatz  to  Constan- 
tinople,  and  vice  versd;    but  this 
road,  or  rather  track,  was  all  that 
was  tolerably  well  known  to  the 
civilised  west    of    Europe  of  the 
so-called  barbarous  regions.2 

And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
Servia  be  at  this  present  time  more 
interesting  to  the  general  public 
than  it  has  been  at  any  other  mo- 
ment during  the  present  century? 
For  after  all  we  must  admit,  that 


the  prospect  of  making  political  or 
commercial  capital  out  of  a  subject 
is  nearly  the  only  inducement  to 
pay  attention  to  it  now-a-days. 
Even  on  this  purely  utilitarian 
ground,  the  Christian  countries  that 
are  still  under  the  Mahommedan 
sceptre  may  lay  claim  to  some  con- 
sideration; for,  although  their  future 
is  as  yet  uncertain,  and  in  many 
respects  dim,  still  it  is  very  evident 
that  their  constellation  is  rapidly 
rising  on  the  political  horizon. 

Professor  von  Dollinger,  whose 
stand-point  is  that  of  a  calm 
and  impartial  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian, and  whose  end  and  object  is 
to  promote  peace  and  unity  amongst 
all  Christian  churches  and  sects, 
tells  us  in  his  third  lecture,  deli- 
vered at  Munich  on  February  16, 
1872,  that  all  thinking,  acting,  and 
influential  men  in  Russia  consider 
that  the  Russian  nation  has  a  two- 
fold task  to  perform:  first,  to 
strengthen  and  rebuild  the  great 
Oriental  Christian  Church  in  Asia, 
which  Russia  alone  can  do,  and  so  re- 
instate the  ancient  patriarchates  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch  in  their 
former  independence;  secondly,  to 
cultivate  in  Europe  the  panslavistic 
idea,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
consolidation  of  seventy-five  mil- 
lions of  the  Slavonic  race  in  one 
great  united  Slavonic  church. 
And  the  most  important  family  of 
the  southern  Slavs  is  undoubtedly 
the  Servian  one,  not  indeed  merely 
the  inhabitants  of  the  principality 
itself,  but  those  taken  m  conjunc- 
tion with  their  brethren  in  Syrmia, 
the  Banat  of  Temesvar,  and  various 
parts  of  Hungary.  The  realisation 
of  this  panslavistic  project  would, 


1  Serine*:  higtoriaoh-ethnographische  Beise-Studien,  aus  den  Jahren  1859 — 1868. 
Von  F.  Kanitz.    Fries,  Leipzig. 

9  Mr.  Denton's  book,  published  in  1862,  and  that  of  Ubicini,  in  1865,  were  deroted  to 
special  objects  connected  principally  with  Church  questions.  Cyprien  Robert's  work  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  chiefly  political,  and  professed,  moreover,  to  devote  itself  to  all  the 
Slave  inhabitants  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 
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it  is  evident,  involve  a  disruption  of 
at  least  one  of  the  principal  Euro- 
pean states ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
very  mention  of  it  is  tabooed,  as  if 
a  thing  being  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant rendered  its  occurrence 
less  probable  or  possible,  but  surely 
what  has  taken  place  in  Europe 
within  the  last  twenty  years  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  whole  of 
that  continent  has  been  for  some 
time  in  a  state  of  disorganisation, 
preparatory,  let  us  hope,  to  a  sound 
reorganisation.  Schiller's  Lied  von 
der  Ghcke,  if  interpreted  allegori- 
cally,  presents  us  with  a  fair  pic- 
ture of  the  labour,  strife,  cares, 
hopes,  and  fears  of  this  great  poli- 
tical renaissance ;  and  without  re- 
joicing at  the  downfall  or  loss  of 
power  and  prestige  of  certain 
states,  we  may  feel  assured  that  a 
certain  amount  of  this  was  neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  the  great 
-end. 

Schwingt  den  Hammer,  schwingt 
Bis  der  Mantel  springt ; 
"Wenn  die  Glock'  soil  auferstehen 
Muss  die  Form  in  Stiicken  gehen. 

All  those  who  are  not  blinded  by 
prejudice,  or  wholly  swayed  by 
self-interest,  must  surely  admit  that 
there  is  something  noble  in  the  aim 
and  ends  thus  attributed  to  Russia. 
What  most  of  us  fear  is  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  an  auto- 
cratic dynasty,  such  as  that  of  the 
Eomanows.  But  is  this  danger  so 
great  or  so  imminent  as  it  appears 
to  be  ?  Let  us  not  forget  that  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
imperial  policy;  what  Nicholas  I. 
hoped  to  obtain  by  the  sword, 
Alexander  II.  has  been  labouring 
to  effect  through  a  great  reform  of 
the  Church;  and  if  the  ancient 
Oriental  patriarchates  be  made  truly 
independent,  then  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, Constantinople,  and  Moscow 
will  form  a  powerful  counterpoise 
to  any   Czar  who  may  dream  of 


universal  dominion.8  Moreover,  as 
we  have  already  said,  strong  hopes 
are  entertained  in  certain  quarters 
that  'Servia  may  not  improbably 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  great  southern 
Slavonic  state,  or  confederation  of 
states,  including  Hungary,  which 
would  be  altogether  independent  of 
Russia ;  and  there  have  been  strong 
symptoms  of  some  such  idea  find- 
fiV*  amongst  the  leading 
bervians. 

To  those  who  are  especially  inte- 
rested  in    commercial  matters  we 
would  say,  that  the  completion  of 
the  line  of  railway  from  Czernowitz 
to  Odessa  has  opened  up  an  unin- 
terrupted  communication    by  rail 
and  steamer  between   North   Ger- 
many and  Tiflis  ;  whilst  the  Servian 
and  Bosnian  lines,  now  about  to  be 
constructed,  will  complete  the  com- 
munication between  Southern  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Northern  Italy, 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Salonica  on 
the  one  hand,   Constantinople  on 
the  other.     The  Suez  Canal  affords 
a  shorter  route  to  the  East  than 
the   passage  round  the  Cape ;  still 
shorter  ones  will  be  established  by 
rail  to  Odessa,  Salonica,  and  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  commerce  of  cen- 
tral Asia  and  Persia,  at  least,  will 
take  these  shorter  routes,  as  it  did 
in  former  times;  the  old  Genoese 
factories  on  the  Black  Sea  will  be 
reached  by  rail,  and  even  the  route 
by  Suez  can  be  made  available  for 
the  lines  Salonica-Belgrade. 

Quite  recently  there  has  been  a 
conflict  between  Servia  and  the 
Porte,  partly  about  the  final  evacua- 
tion by  the  Turks  of  the  fortresses 
of  Zvornik  and  Sakar,  but  quite 
as  much,  if  not  more,  on  account  pf 
this  very  same  railway  question; 
and  matters  looked  very  serious 
up  to  the  third  week  in  April,  when 
diplomatic  influences  at  Constan- 
tinople appear  to  have  succeeded 
in  arranging  matters  for  the  present 
at  least. 


*  The  5th  patriarchate  of  Borne  has  excluded  itself  from  this  superior  synod  by  such 
a  pretension,  aggravated  by  the  assumption  of  personal  infallibility. 
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This  railway  affair  affords  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  insight  into  the 
political  situation,  and  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus :  A  Baron  Hirsch, 
a  Belgian  capitalist,  had  contracted 
with  the  Ottoman  Government  for 
the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway 
(the  Roumelian)  from  Constanti- 
nople by  Adrianople  to  PhiKppople, 
from  which  point  one  branch  is  to  be 
continued  to  meet  the  Servian  line, 
perhaps  at  Alexinatz,  or  Jankova 
Klissura,  on  the  Servian  frontier, 
whilst  another  line,  the  main  one, 
would  run  through  Bosnia  to  meet 
the  Austro-Hungarian  lines  near 
Gradiska,  in  Slavonia.  Baron 
Hirsch's  company  seems  to  be  un- 
able to  carry  out)  the  whole  under- 
taking, or  indeed  any  considerable 
part  of  it ;  and  the  Porte  wishing, 
for  strategical  reasons,  to  secure 
the  construction  of  at  least  the 
Bosnian  line,  refuses  to  fix  a  point  of 
junction  for  the  Servian  one,  fear- 
ing that  the  Belgrade-Philippople 
line  once  completed,  Baron  Hirsch's 
company  would  never  go  on  with 
the  Bosnian  line,  which  is  more 
difficult  and  expensive ;  whilst 
Servia,  naturally  anxious  to  con- 
struct her  line  as  soon  as  possible, 
insists  upon  a  point  of  junction 
being  finally  determined.4 

Now  there  is  a  whole  strategical 
history  connected  with  these  fines 
of  railway,  which,  however,  any  non- 
military  reader  can  easily  under- 
stand. What  the  Porte  has  most 
to  fear  at  this  present  time  is  not  a 
direct  attack  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
but  a  combined  insurrection  of  all 
its  own  Christian  subjects  and  tri- 
butaries on  the  whole  line  from 
Montenegro  on  the  Adriatic  through 
Bosnia  and  Servia  to  the  Roumanian 
principality  on  the  Black  Sea.  A 
railway  that  would  enable  the  Porte 


to  convey  an  army  rapidly  from 
Constantinople  into  the  heart  of 
Bosnia  would,  of  course,  enable  it 
to  cut  in  two  this  chain  of  hostile 
states ;  and  if,  for  instance,  the  Ser- 
vians and  Roumanians  ventured  to 
make  a  hostile  movement  in  almost 
any  direction,  a  strong  Turkish 
force  in  Bosnia  would  checkmate 
them.  Moreover,  the  Slavonian- 
Bosnian  line  would  enable  Austria 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Porto  in 
case  a  Russian  force,  with  Rouma- 
nian and  Bulgarian  auxiliaries,  were 
to  repeat  the  experiment  of  1829  by 
marching  over  the  Balkan  range  on 
Constantinople;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  completion  of  the  line 
Belgrade-Philippople,  if  it  pre- 
vented, or  even  merely  anticipated, 
the  construction  of  the  Bosnian 
line,  would  neutralise  nearly  all 
the  advantages  which  the  Porte 
hoped  to  derive  from  the  great 
Roumelian  railway. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
time  enough  to  make  strategical 
plans  when  these  railways  are  com- 
plete and  in  good  working  order ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  whole 
of  this  railway  scheme,  originally 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  route  of  the  Indian  mail 
through  Austria  and  Hungary  to 
Salonica,  which  is  only  670  nau- 
tical miles  from  Alexandria, 
Marseilles  being  1,380,  has  been 
seized  upon  and  made  a  matter  of 
contention  by  the  strategists ;  fi 
and,  moreover,  we  only  introduced 
the  subject  here  in  illustration  of 
the  present  political  situation  in 
those  regions. 

The  present  political  situation, 
we  say,  because,  although  Servians 
aspirations,  interests,  and  rights 
remain  precisely  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  heretofore,  the  state  of  the 


4  Since  the  above  was  written,  Baron  Hindi's  concession  has  been  resumed  by  the 
Porto,  which  means  to  construct  the  line  itself  if  it  can  do  so. 

*  Brindisi  is  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  nautical  miles  farther  from  Alexandria 
than  Salonica,  but  the  Italian  route  is  too  much  dependent  on  France  to  be  ever 
perfectly  safe ;  besides  that,  the  Belgrade-Salonica  line  would  have  its  own  special  traffic 
perhaps  at  the  expense  of  Trieste  for  the  most  part. 
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rest  of  Europe  has  undergone  a 
radical  change  in  matters  of  the 
utmost  import  to  the  future  des- 
tinies of  all  the  European  states 
contained  within  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier, but  more  especially  of  this  one. 
It  must  have  long  been  evident  to 
careful  observers  of  the  actual  state 
of  things  in  the  east  of  Europe,  not 
indeed  of  that  conventional  aspect 
we    find    reflected    in    diplomatic 
memoranda  and  such  like    docu- 
ments, but  of   those  features    of 
every-day  existence  which  seem  so 
obscure  and  contradictory  until  we 
refer  to  the  history  of  the  past ;  to 
such  observers  it  must  nave  been 
evident  that  the  so-called  Eastern 
question  depended  for  its  solution 
on  the  final  settlement  of  another, 
viz.  the  German  question.  The  year 
1866  did  much  for  this,  the  cam- 
paign of    1870-187 1    almost  com- 
pleted it,   and  at  the  same  time 
accomplished  something  that  has  at 
once  placed  the  Eastern  question  on 
a  different  footing,  or  rather  con- 
veyed to  it  a  fresh  impulse.     Pro- 
fessor von    Dollinger    has    shown 
very  clearly,  in  his  lecture  quoted 
above,  that  the  Papal  pretension  to 
supreme  authority  over  all  Christian 
churches,  which  the  Crusaders  of 
the  West  imposed  with  such  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  on  the  Bulgarians, 
Servians,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  by  weakening 
this  latter  and  destroying  its  autho- 
rity, paved  the  way  for  the  triumph 
of    its    Ottoman    invaders.      The 
antagonism  between  the  East  and 
West  which  was  thus  created,  or  at 
least    embittered,    has    since  that 
time  never  wholly  disappeared ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  always  been  a 
serious  hindrance  to  the  effective 
co-operation  of  the  Servians  with 
the  forces  of  imperial  Germany  in 
their  struggle  against  the  Ottoman 


power ;  there  was  always  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
of  the  German  tongue  meditated 
the  substitution  of   the  abhorred 
supremacy  of  Borne  in  the  place  of 
the  yoke  of  Islam,  and  the  latter, 
although  it  deprived  the  Oriental 
Christian  of  all  civil  rights,  and 
converted  him  into  a  slave,  refrained 
at  least  from  the  imposition  of  new 
dogmas.     Nor  was  this  suspicion 
unfounded.     Kanitz  says,  at  page 
359  of  his  very  interesting  work : 
*  At  that  time,'  under  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.,  'the  Empire  considered 
one  of  its  most  important  duties  to 
be  the  acquisition  of  the  Christian 
peoples  on  its  eastern  frontier,  and 
their  deliverance  from  the  Moslem 
yoke,  the  enemy  of  all  progress. 
This  must  be  admitted,  although 
the  choice  of  the  means  and  the 
individuals  selected  to  complete  the 
great  work  commenced  by  Eugene 
was  most  unfortunate.    As  at  the 
present  day,  Austria  proved  inex- 
haustible, notwithstanding  its  dis- 
ordered     finances     and     internal 
calamities,  in  bringing  great  armies 
into  the  field ;  but  their  direction 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  mediocre 
or  positively    incapable    generals, 
and  their  sustenance  in  those  of 
dishonest  commissaries,  intent  only 
on  enriching  themselves.    Victories 
obtained  at  the  outset  were  con- 
verted into  defeats  by  a  speculative 
waiting  for  results  and  by  unpar- 
donable mistakes.     The  sympathies 
of  the  rajah,*  who  fought  side  by  side 
with  their  Austrian  deliverers,  were 
converted  into  hatred  of  the  Imperial 
cause  by  disloyal  oppression  of  the 
Oriental  Ohurch  in  favour  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  by  the  imposition  of 
excessive  taxation.9    And  who  were 
the  chief  agents  of  this  disloyal 
oppression  of  the  Oriental  Church  ? 
Count  Wallis,  Baron  of  Carrighmain, 


*  fiqjah  is  the  term  applied  to  the  peasantry,  mostly  Christians,  in  Turkey,  who  live 
in  a  state  nearly  equivalent  to  serfdom;  whilst  the  spahi  are  the  feudal  superiors, 
occupying  nearly  the  same  position  as  the  knights  of  old,  and  like  them  equestrian 
soldiers. 
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now  called  Carrickmines,  seven  or 
eight  miles  south  of  Dublin  ;  Count 
O'Dwyer,  Governor  of  Belgrade  in 
1731  ;  O'Mulryan,  Commandant  of 
Schabatz ;  and  numbers  of  other 
generals  and  colonels  with  Irish 
names  and  titles,  the  descendants 
of  those  Irish  nobles  and  gentle- 
men who,  as  Professor  von  Dollinger 
shows  in  his  sixth  lecture,  were,  after 
the  Restoration,  forbidden  by  the 
Pope  to  make  the  declaration  or 
take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
abjuration,  and  so  lost  their  estates, 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cromwellian  adventurers.  '  The 
Catholic  nobility  was  destroyed, 
the  land  came  into  the  hands  of 
Protestants,  and  the  mass  of  t  \e 
Irish  who  adhered  to  the  old  fa  nh 
became  degraded  to  an  ignorant 
proletariate,  devoid  of  moral  culture. 
But  the  right  of  the  Popes  to  de- 
throne kings,  to  give  dispensation 
from  oaths,  and  to  enjoin  turmoil 
remained  intact.'  These  Irish  gen- 
tlemen, too,  were  utilised  in  vain 
endeavours  to  impose  the  Papal 
supremacy  on  the  members  of  the 
Oriental  Church,  to  the  great 
damage  of  both  Christian  Churches. 
For  the  most  part  they  died  un- 
married in  foreign  lands,  and  have 
left  but  scanty  traces  of  their  exist- 
ence.    Bequiescant  in  pace. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  to  the  reader  that  1859,  i860, 
1866,  and  1870-71  have,  to  use  a 
mild  expression,  materially  dete- 
riorated the  power  and  prestige  of 
the  Pope,  and  this  of  itself  alone 
has  sufficed  to  effect  a  radical  altera- 
tion in  the  mutual  political  relations 
of  the  east  and  west  of  Europe. 
The  German  Empire  of  1871  will, 
if  it  ever  intervenes  in  the  Danubian 
countries  or  Boumelia,  surely  not 
do  so  in  order  to  further  the  Papal 
pretensions  to  universal  episcopacy 
and  supremacy ;  nor  will  it  ever  be 
suspected  of  any  such  intention, 
which  is,  perhaps,  of  equal  import- 
ance. To  see  the  whole  value  of 
this  altered  state  of  affairs,  it  is 


only  necessary  to  compare  the  con- 
dition of  the  Papal  power  at  its 
greatest  height  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  during  those  crusades 
which  so  powerfully  contributed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  and  the  Oriental  Church, 
with  its  present  condition  towards 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Eastern  Church  needs  no  longer 
fear,  nor  can  it  hope,  anything  from 
the  Papacy. 

Then,  again,  the  main  supporters 
of  the  Vatican,  in  modern  times, 
have  lost  prestige  and  been  weak- 
ened. Austria  has  certainly  not 
the  least  inclination  to  provoke  an 
immediate  conflict  with  Russia  by 
taking  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Latin 
Church;  such  a  conflict  may,  and 
probably  will,  arise  some  day,  but 
Austria  will  be  slow  to  provoke  it. 
As  to  France,  she  will  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  get  up  another  Holy 
Sepulchre  question,  for  her  in- 
fluence in  the  East  is  now  decidedly 
on  the  wane,  as  has  been  proved 
by  the  recent  solution  of  the  Bul- 
garian Exarchate  question.  This 
originated  in  an  agitation  got  up 
by  the  Order  of  Lazarists,  wholly 
in  the  interest  of  their  Romish 
propaganda.  The  Bulgarians  were 
to  be  detached,  if  possible,  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  induced  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
and  there  was,  for  a  moment,  some 
prospect  of  success ;  but  both  Russia 
and  England  used  their  influence 
in  favour  of  an  adjustment  of  the 
differences  between  the  Bulgarians 
and  the  Patriarchs,  and  the  pros- 
tration of  France  just  at  the  most 
decisive  moment  has  given  quite  a 
different  issue  to  the  matter.  The 
Grand  Vizier  Aali  Pasha  was  placed 
between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  The 
institution  of  a  Bulgarian  Exarchate 
is  no  doubt  a  considerable  step  to- 
wards the  constitution  of  a  Bulgarian 
State,  and,  therefore,  unacceptable 
to  the  Porte ;  but  a  further  consoli- 
dation of  the  Bulgarians  with  the 
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Greeks  is  equally  so,  and  Russia, 
-whose  influence  is  supreme  at  Con- 
stantinople, being  jealous  of  the 
Franco-Latin  propaganda,  there  was 
no  alternative.  As  another  instance 
of  the  decline  of  French  influence 
may  be  cited  the  case  of  the  Miri- 
dites  in  North  Albania,  for  whom 
the  French  Government  had  ob- 
tained from  the  Porte  a  large  mea- 
sure of  autonomy,  approaching 
almost  to  semi-independence,  and 
a  national  governor  with  the  title 
of  '  Prince,'  in  the  person  of  Bib 
Doda.  On  the  death  of  this  man 
the  Porte  imprisoned  at  Constan- 
tinople his  son,  whom  his  country- 
men wished  to  place  on  this  quasi 
throne  by  right  of  succession,  and 
nominated  another  Miridite  named 
Jakub,who  is  faithful  to  the  Turk- 
ish interests.  The  Miridites  are 
clamouring  to  have  Doda's  son  re- 
stored, but  the  French  are  not  now 
in  a  position  to  support  their  pro- 
tigfo  as  they  havo  hitherto  done. 

There  is  still  another  point  worthy 
of  notice  in  connection  with  the 
altered  relations  between  the  east 
and  west  of  Europe  that  have  re- 
sulted from  the  three  last  great 
wars.  So  long  as  the  Papal  power 
and  authority  were  predominant  in 
Italy,  there  could  scarcely  be  any 
great  sympathy  between  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  known 
as  European  Turkey  and  the  Italian 
States,  but  from  the  moment  (1859) 
that  the  national  principle  began  to 
gain  the  ascendant  (in  Italy)  the 
community  of  feeling  was  at  once 
established  and  acted  upon ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Cretan  insurrection 
and  the  revolutionary  movements 
in  Roumania.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  these  sympathies  and  what- 
ever active  co-operation  took  place 
were  on  the  part  of  the  followers  of 
Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  perhaps  not 
without  the  concurrence  of  those  of 
Kossuth.  But  since  Rome  has  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  there  seems  to  be  a  cessation  of 
the  activity  of  the  imrtito  d'  azione  in 


those  countries,  or  at  least  it  has 
become  much  less  prominent,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Christian 
rajah  or  their  leaders  have  began 
to  look  to  the  government  of  Victor 
Emanuel  for  countenance  and  sup- 
port, which  we  have  no  doubt  will 
be  accorded;  for,  the  ecclesiastical 
antagonism  having  been  once  re- 
moved, the  old  community  of  inte- 
rests will  once  more  make  itself  felt 
and  regarded.  The  IUyrian  triangle 
still  exhibits  traces  of  the  activity 
of  some  of  the  best  Roman  em- 
perors— Trajan,  Severus,  andothers. 

We  have  explained  enough  to 
enable  the  reader  to  understand 
what  we  meant  by  saying  that  a 
solution  of  the  Eastern  question 
was  not  to  be  expected  until  the 
German  one  had  been  finally  settled, 
and  we  must  confess  that  the  more 
narrowly  we  examine  the  whole  of 
this  wonderful  concatenation  of 
events,  the  greater  is  our  surprise- 
and  admiration.  We  are  not  of 
those  who  place  very  great  confi- 
dence in  the  attempts  of  even  the 
most  learned  men  to  interpret  pro- 
phecy, but  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan  were 
about  to  go  together,  the  latterr 
perhaps,  first,  notwithstanding  the 
start  apparently  gained  by  the 
former. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention 
to  the  internal  condition  of  those 
countries  and  provinces  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey  which,  lying  along  the 
Austro- Hungarian  frontier,  are  h* 
more  immediate  connection  with 
central  Europe,  and,  therefore,  most 
likely  to  form  a  basis  of  operations 
for  any  movement  that  may  take 
place  such  as  we  anticipate.  Servia 
is,  for  many  reasons,  the  most 
important  of  these  countries,  which 
will,  perhaps,  be  best  made  apparent 
by  postponing  its  consideration 
until  we  have  taken  a  glance  at  its 
neighbours  on  both  sides.  The 
great  mass  of  the  populations  of  the 
countries  in  question  may  be,  for 
convenience'  sake,  divided  into  three 
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•main  groups,   viz.   on  the  eastern 
iialf   of  the  Turkish  frontier  the 
Roumanians  and  Bulgarians  who, 
although  not  of  exactly  the  same  race, 
belong  to  the  same  Oriental  Church, 
have  been  frequently  intermingled 
through  emigration,  and  harmonise 
on  the  whole  well  together.   On  the 
western  half  of  the  same  frontier  we 
find  the  second  group,  consisting  of 
the    Serbs,  or   Servians,   and   the 
Croats,  with  the  Bosnians  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Herzegowina.     All 
of  these  are  Slavs,  and,  therefore, 
identical  in  race  ;  but  they  are,  on 
"the  other  hand,  partly  members  of 
the    Oriental  and    partly  of   the 
Latin  Church.     There  are  frequent 
interminglings  of  these  two  great 
groups  and   of  their  subdivisions 
with  each  other,   as,   for  instance, 
Bulgarian  and  Wallachian  colonies 
are  to   be   found  in    the   Servian 
territory,  and  vice  versa,  but  with- 
out effacing  the  general  character 
of  the  grouping.     The  third  great 
•group   consists   of   the   Greeks  in 
i;he  south,  intermingled  more  or  less 
with  Bulgarians,  Wallachians,  Al- 
banians,   and    a    variety  of  other 
races  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  construct  an 
•ethnological  map  of  these  regions 
showing  well-defined  frontiers  for 
'these  three  great    groups,  a  fact 
which  is  indeed  of  little  consequence 
for  our  purpose,   except  in  so  far 
as  it   shows  how    naturally,    and 
therefore    easily,     any    movement 
•based  on  nationality  or  Christianity 
^as  opposed  to  Islamism  would  be 
propagated  from  north  to  south. 

The  two  main  groups  lying  along 
the  Austro-Hungarian  frontier  have 
this  characteristic  in  common,  that 
a  section  of  each  possesses  a  certain 
-amount  of  political  independence, 
being  ^only  tributary  to  the  Porte, 
and  having  a  formally  constituted 


and  recognised  Christian  govern- 
ment and  chief,  whilst  the  other 
section  has  nothing  of  the  sort, 
being  immediately  subject  to  the 
Ottoman  administration.  In  this 
respect  Boumania  stands  in  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  Bulgaria  as 
does  Servia  to  Bosnia  and  Turkish 
Croatia.7  On  the  other  hand, 
whilst  the  eastern  group  is  homo* 
gcneous  in  a  religious,  or  rather 
ecclesiastical,  point  of  view,  al- 
though composed  of  two  different 
nationalities,  the  western  one, 
which  is  homogeneous  as  to  nation- 
ality, is  split  up  into  two  different 
and  partially  hostile  ecclesiastical 
camps. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  coinci- 
dences one  meets  so  frequently 
during  the  study  of  this  ques- 
tion, that  the  north  and  south  line 
which  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  Slavonic  adherents  to  the 
Oriental  Church  on  the  one  side, 
and  those  of  the  Latin  Church  on  the 
other,  passes  as  nearly  as  possible 
through  Deakovar  in  Slavonia,  the 
episcopal  seat  of  Strossmayer,  the 
only  one  of  the  Hungarian  bishops 
who  has  had  the  courage  to  adhere 
to  his  convictions  on  the  subject  of 
Papal  infallibility;  and  this  same 
diocese  of  Deakovar  extends  across 
the  Save  into  Bosnia,  where  there 
are  a  number  of  Franciscan  monas- 
teries connected  with  it.  Specula- 
tion has  been  rife  as  to  whether 
Strossmayer's  '  rebellious  conduct/ 
as  the  Vatican  terms  it,  may  not 
end  in  this  line  of  separation  being 
shifted  much  farther  west  than  at 
present.  The  southern  boundary 
line  of  the  Latin  Church  in  Bosnia 
and  Turkish  Croatia  is  a  very 
irregular  one,  with  wide  gaps  in  it. 

Bosnia  itself  is  in  some  respects 
a  remarkable  country,  forming  as  it 
does  the  stronghold  of  the  Ottoman 


1  Montenegro  stands  in  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  the  Herzegowina,  and  there 
exists  a  certain  amount  of  competition,  let  us  call  it,  between  Servia  and  Montenegro  for 
"this  very  reason ;  but  we  hare  not  space  to  enter  into  all  the  minutiae  of  these  matters, 
tfbr  the  present  at  least. 
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power  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of 
very  particular  circumstances  tbat 
seem  to  have  been  frequently  over- 
looked. 'When  Bosnia  was  finally 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  the  whole, 
or  nearly  so,  of  the  Bosnian  feudal 
lords  (in  fact,  landed  proprietors) 
became  Mahommedans,  as  the  con- 
dition of  being  left  in  possession  of 
their  estates,  and  their  descendants 
still  possess  the  soil,  their  own 
brethren  who  adhered  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  having  been  reduced  to 
the  state  of  rajah ;  whereas  in 
Servia  the  great  mass  of  the  old 
proprietors  either  fled  to  Hungary 
or  accepted  the  position  of  rajah 
rather  than  abandon  their  religion, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  unbroken  Servian  nationality 
was,  at  a  later  period,  able  to  assert 
its  quasi  independence,  and  get  rid 
in  1815  of  all  Turkish  spahis  or 
landed  proprietors,  whilst  Bosnia  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  Moslemin,  who 
are,  however,  by  descent  Slav  of 
the  Chorvath,  or  Croatian  family. 

The  entire  history  of  these  conn- 
tries  is  so  completely  interwoven 
with  struggles  between  the  two 
Christian  churches,  the  one  endea- 
vouring to  enforce,  the  other  stead- 
fastly rejecting,  the  Papal  supre- 
macy, and  both,  in  consequence  of 
their  internal  dissensions,  losing 
ground  before  Islam,  that  it  exer- 
cises a  strange  fascination  on  the 
student,  making  him  feel  as  if  it 
were  impossible  to  escape  from  it, 
now  that  the  final  catastrophe  ap- 
pears to  be  imminent. 

Let  us  now  devote  our  attention 
for  a  short  time  to  Bulgaria.  Dur- 
ing the  Crimean  war  Servia,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of 
Russian  diplomacy,  maintained  its 
neutrality  most  strictly;  the  Bul- 
garians, on  the  contrary,  were  quite 
ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
white  Czar,  as  they  had  done  in 
1829.  After  the  treaty  of  Adrian- 
ople  many  thousands  of  Bulgarian 
families  emigrated  into  Bessarabia, 
to  precisely  the  same  district  which, 


as  Kanitz  informs  us,  had  been  oc- 
cupied 1,300  years  ago,  when  their 
forefathers  first  made  their  way  into 
Europe,  and  the  territory  occupied 
by  their  flourishing  colonies  was, 
curiously  enough,  that  ceded  by 
Russia  at  the  peace  of  1856.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  Crimean  war 
was,  as  is  well  known,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Mahommedan 
Tartars  and  Circassians  emigrated 
into  the  Turkish  dominions,  and 
were  planted  by  the  Government  in 
Bulgaria.  This  in  its  turn  caused  a 
new  emigration  of  Bulgarians,  about 
10,000  of  them  having  been  shipped 
in  1 86 1,  at  Yidin,  by  the  Russian 
consul,  to  the  Crimea,  where  they 
did  not  prosper,  and  after  losing  a 
considerable  number  by  sickness, 
the  remainder  returned  in  1862  to 
their  old  country,  or  settled  in  Rou- 
mania.  These  facts  are  brought 
forward  here  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  first,  the  wonderfully  un- 
settled state  of  the  population  be- 
longing to  this  Eastern  group,  and 
how  readily  the  Bulgarians  amal- 
gamate with  the  Roumanians  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  Servia  has  already 
shown  on  a  very  important  occasion 
that  it  does  not  feel  itself  called 
upon  to  follow  blindly  every  im- 
pulse received  from  Russia. 

We  now  come  at  length  to  the 
consideration  of  the  very  important 
questions:  What  can  be  expected 
from  Servia  P  what  is  its  strength, 
its  capability  for  action?  what 
are  its  resources  P  The  superficial 
extent  of  a  country  affords  by  no 
means  an  exact  measure  of  its 
strength,  and  as  regards  Servia, 
strange  to  say,  even  this  element  is 
not  known  quite  accurately;  but 
the  most  trustworthy  calculation 
makes  it  somewhat  mote  than  one- 
half  the  size  of  Ireland — that  is  to 
say,  16,816  English  square  miles 
(1,791  German  geographical  miles, 
the  population  being  1,22  2,000 — not 
quite  73  souls  to  the  English  square 
mile,  which  is  very  scanty.  The 
quality  of  this  populationmust,  how- 
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ever;  be  physically  good,  for  there  is 
general  obligation  to  military  ser- 
vice from  the  20th  to  the  50th  year. 
The  military  organisation  is  simple, 
inexpensive,  and  (considering  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants) 
probably  efficient.  There  is  a  small 
standing  army  of  6,550  men,  which 
forms,  in  fact,  merely  a  cadre  of 
instruction  for  a  national  militia 
force  divided  into  two  classes,  some- 
what on  the  principle  of  the  old 
Prussian  Landwehr.  This  small 
standing  army  has  a  totally  dispro- 
portionate artillery  (84  guns),  suffi- 
cient, in  fact,  for  itself  and  for  the 
1st  class  of  the  so-called  national 
army,  whilst  the  2nd  class  has 
108  light  guns  of  its  own.  The 
total  of  the  1st  and  2nd  classes  is 
to  be  brought  up  to  123,761  men, 
which,  with  the  regular  army,  would 
make  a  grand  total  of  130,000  men, 
with  192   guns,  6r  not  less  than 

10 A  Per  cenk  °f  *ne  t°tel  popula- 
tion. 

This  is  remarkable  in  two  ways ; 
such  an  immense  and  apparently 
disproportionate  military  force 
voted  by  the  Skuptschina  in  1870  is 
in  itself  evidence  that  a  great  strug- 
gle is  considered  imminent ;  on  the 
other  hand,  such  a  burden  could 
only  be  undertaken  by  a  population 
placed  under  certain  exceptionally 
favourable  circumstances  as  regards 
social  organisation,  to  which  we 
shall  have  to  allude  farther  on, 

The  military  statistics  given 
above  may  perhaps  tend  to  create  a 
prejudice  against  the  Servians  in 
the  minds  of  certain  persons;  we 
hasten,  therefore,  to  apply  an  anti- 
dote in  the  shape  of  sohool  returns, 
which  show  for  the  year  1866  the 
following  gratifying  results :  There 
is  a  total  of  394  schools,  with  567 
teachers  and  20,000  scholars,  which 
latter  number  includes  those  only 
who  completed  the  school  year; 
this  gives  1  scholar  to  61  inhabi- 
tants, which  is  not  bad,  considering 
thai)  when  the   Turks    evacuated 


the  country  about-  50  years  ago, 
there  was  not  one  single  school  in 
the  whole  principality,  then  Ejaletj 
of  Servia.  In  1836  there  were  72 
schools,  with  2,5  r4  scholars.  There- 
is  a  fair  proportion  of  higher^  edu- 
cational institutions  and  scholars 
amongst  the  above ;  for  instance,  6 
upper  and  lower  gymnasia,  with 
41  teachers  and  1,267  pupils,  an<*  a 
high  school  with  15  professors  and 
200  students.  The  salaries  of  the 
masters  and  mistresses  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  quite  respect- 
able, varying,  according  to  stand- 
ing, from  20Z.  to  60I.  sterling  per 
annum  from  the  Government,  with  a 
suitable  house,  sufficient  firing,  and, 
if  possible,  a  garden,  supplied  by  the 
local  authorities.  Altogether,  the 
sums  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses in  1868  amounted  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  State,  and  there  is  now  at  Bel- 
grade a  State  printing  establish- 
ment worked  chiefly  by  Servians. 

There  was  no  doubt  room  for  even 
a  larger  amount  of  educational 
activity  in  Servia,  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  was,  and  still  is,  in  great 
need  of  it;  but  the  Government 
deserves  great  credit  for  what  it  has 
already  done,  and  in  this  consists 
one  of  the  great  differences  between 
Servia  and  Boumania,  that  the  lat- 
ter has  always  taken  France  as  its 
pattern  to  be  copied,  whereas  Servia 
has,  with  much  greater  wisdom,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Germany  in 
its  civilisatory  efforts. 

It  is  worth  while  to  enquire  how 
this  came  to  pass,  as  it  opens  up  a 
wide  field  of  enquiry  and  thought 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  amend- 
ing our  present  social  condition, 
besides  affording  us  a  valuable  in- 
sight into  the  probable  future  de- 
velopment of  an  important  part  of 
Europe.  When  the  Turks  first 
conquered  Servia,  the  entire  land 
was  declared  to  be  the  property  of 
the  Sultan,  with  the  exception  of 
some  small  portions  allowed  to  be 
retained  by  a  few  of  the  former 
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feudal  chiefs  on  condition  of  their 
becoming    renegades.      As    in    all 
other  European  countries,  the  actual 
cultivators  of  the  soil  held  it  by  a 
limited  hereditary  tenure  from  the 
chief,  and,  after  the  Ottoman  con- 
quest, from  the  beys   and  spahis, 
who  in  course  of  time  converted 
the  rajah  into  mere  serfs,  seizing 
on  the  land  as  their  own  hereditary 
property.     The  entire  feudal  tenure 
was  thus  wiped  out  in  Servia,  and 
when  the  Turks  were  driven  out 
some  fifty  years  ago,  as  the  whole 
population  joined  in  effecting  this, 
so  every  man,  or  family,  became  the 
proprietor  in    fee  of  the  land  he 
had  previously  occupied  as  a  serf. 
It  is  precisely  some  idea  like  this 
over    which     the     Irish     peasant 
broods  up  to  the  present  day.    There 
are   consequently   very   few    large 
proprietors  in  Servia,  and  scarcely 
a   trace  of  what  we  call  a  middle 
.class,  excepting  always  mercantile 
people,  so  that  no  oue  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  go  to  Vienna  or  Paris  and  im- 
port thence  the  luxury  and  cynicism 
that  too  often  pass  for  civilisation. 
The  Servian  princes  who  had  lived 
in  exile,  and  a  few  statesmen  who 
were  too  poor  or  too  wise  to  mix  in 
.the  vortex  of  pleasure  at  its  great 
centres,  brought  back  and  adapted 
to  the  use  of  their  rugged  and  long 
.trodden-down  country  the  fruits  of 
their    experience   and  observation 
in  foreign  lands. 

The  march  of  events  was  a  diffe- 
rent one  in  Rou mania.  The  Turkish 
conquest  left  the  bojars  in  posses- 
sion of  their  large  estates,  and  the 
peasantry  were  degraded  by  their 
own  countrymen  to  a  condition  of 
serfdom  almost  worse  than  most  of 
the  Servians  under  the  Turkish 
beys  and  spahis.  The  bojar  has 
-long  been  a  prominent  figure  at 
Baden,  Homburg,  and  Paris,  and 
his  great  idea  of  reform  and  pro- 
gress was  to  make  Bukarest  and 
-Jassy  as  nearly  as  possible  copies 
of  these  places ;  little  or  nothing  of 
real  value,  in  the  shape  of  education 


or  otherwise,  has  even  up  to  the 
present  time  been  done  for  Bouma- 
nia,  and  we  see  the  consequences. 

The   Servian  race  is   gifted   by 
nature     with     great     shrewdness, 
power  of  observation,  and  strength 
of  character ;  its  powers  only  want 
to  be  developed  and  called  forth. 
Like  all  other  races  that  have  been 
long  oppressed  and  trodden  down, 
there    is    a  strong  disposition    to 
concealment    and  distrust,   which, 
coupled  with   great    aptitude    for 
business,  makes   the  Serb  equally 
unpopular  with  his  neighbours  as 
are  the  Armenians  and  Jews.  Apro- 
pos of  this  there  has  been  lately 
much  talk  about  the  oppression  and 
ill-treatment  suffered  by  the  Jews 
in  Koumania  and  Servia.     Kanitz 
informs  us  that  in  the  latter  country 
this  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that 
when    Prince  Karageorgevich   re- 
placed the  Obrenovich  family  in  the 
principality,  he  found  the  peasantry 
totally  averse  to  him,  and,  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  mercantile  classes, 
was  induced  to  enact  laws  unfavour- 
able to  the  Jews,  which  the  deposed 
family,  on  its  return,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  repeal. 

One  feature  of  the  social  organi- 
sation common  to  all  the  Slav 
races  which  is  particularly  well  de- 
veloped amongst  the  Servians,  not 
only  those  who  dwell  in  the  prin- 
cipality, but  also  their  brethren  of 
the  Austrian  frontier  regiments,  is 
what  is  known  as  the  '  house  com- 
munity system.'  This  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  ancient 
patriarchal  form  of  administering 
the  property  of  a  whole  family  in 
common,  under  a  head  selected 
either  on  the  principle  of  primo- 
geniture or  as  amongst  the  Servians, 
by  the  suffrage  of  the  family  mem- 
bers. 

The  house  community  system  as  it 
exists  in  Servia  and  on  the  Austrian 
military  frontier  prevents  subdivi- 
sion of  land  and  does  not  create  a 
proletariate;  moreover,  it  has  the 
great  advantage  of  enabling  a  much 
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larger  proportion  of  the  population 
to  be  employed  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  than  any  other  possibly 
could.  Of  course  it  would  not  suit 
races  in  which  individuality  is 
strongly  predominant,  nor  is  it  ap- 
plicable to  advanced  states  of  civili- 
sation, although  it  is  perhaps  the 
very  best  form  for  colonists  in  a 
wild  country.  Of  this,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  social 
system  based  so  completely  on  the 
family  as  is  this  Servian  one,  must 
in  the  end  gain  the  upper  hand  over 
the  Mahommedan  system,  which 
wholly  ignores  it. 

The  Servians  have  been  hitherto 
rather  herdsmen,  particularly  breed- 
ers of  swine,  than  agriculturists. 
First  of  all  there  were  no  roads  on 
which  to  transport  corn,  Ac. ;  and, 
secondly,  the  swine  not  only  walked 
to  market  on  their  own  legs,  but 
were  at  all  times  safe  from  the 
Turks.  Agriculture  is,  therefore, 
in  a  very  primitive  state,  and  the 
arable  lands  are  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing from  the  too  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  crops — maize,  on  which 
the  people  live  chiefly,  and  wheat, 
which  is  exported.  Kanitz  informs 
jis  that  many  Servians  regret 
the  total  absence  of  large  proper- 
ties in  the  country,  which  might 
serve,  as  in  Hungary,  Germany,  &c, 
to  introduce  better  methods  of  cul- 
tivation amongst  the  peasantry. 

There  is  great  abundance  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  even 
many  of  its  luxuries,  as  game,  fish, 
very  good  wine,  tobacco,  plum 
brandy  (*  slivovitz  '),  an  excellent 
spirit,  and  silk  in  considerable 
quantity.  There  are  forests  in  all 
directions,  mines  of  copper,  iron, 
.zinc,  silver,  and  gold,  but  the  most 
necessary  mineral  of  all,  common 
salt,  is  totally  wanting ;  the  Govern- 
ment has,  however,  a  salt  treaty 
with  Austria,  by  which  the  supply 
of  salt  is  secured  at  a  fixed  price. 
The  whole  country  has  been  geolo- 
gically explored  by  competent  per- 
sons at  various  times  in  search  of 


salt,  but  hitherto  in  vain,  and 
this  one  fact  makes  Servia  to  a 
certain  extent  dependent  on  Aus- 
tria and  its  policy. 

Our  object  being  only  to  point  out 
in  a  general  way  how  far  Servia's 
natural  resources  and  institutions 
are  capable  of  enabling  it  to  assume 
and  maintain  a  certain  position  with 
regard  to  the  neighbouring  countries, 
we  shall,  now  only  add  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  the  general  admi- 
nistration of  justice  and  the  finances 
of  the  principality.  The  Servian 
system  of  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
prudence is  based  partly  on  the 
Code  Napoleon,  partly  on  the  legal 
institutions  of  other  countries,  and 
has  been  constantly  revised  and  im- 
proved during  the  last  fifty  years. 
Civil  processes  must  be  necessarily 
commenced  before  the  courts  of  the 
'  Jage  de  Paix,'  which  consists  of 
the  maire  of  the  commune  assisted 
by  two  assessors,  who  decide  '  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  com- 
mon sense,  fairness,  and  national 
custom  ; '  nor  is  it  allowed  to  bring 
any  suit  into  one  of  the  higher 
courts  till  it  has  gone  through  this 
lower  one,  and  all  means  of  coming 
to  terms  by  arbitration  have  been 
exhausted.  The  district  courts, 
presided  over  by  regularly  educated 
judges,  form  the  second  step  in  the 
judicial  ladder.  Finally  there  is  a 
Court  of  Appeal  and  a  Court  of 
Cassation  at  Belgrade.  Criminal 
processes  are  decided  in  the  same 
courts,  the  lower  one  answering 
pretty  nearly  to  petty  sessions,  the 
district  court  to  county  assize,  and 
the  higher  one  to  something  Eng- 
land does  not  as  yet  possess  except 
in  a  very  limited  degree.  The 
costs  and  fees  paid  by  suitors  in 
civil  cases  are  very  low  indeed,  and 
partly  for  this  reason,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  disputes  arising  out  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  '  family  com* 
munities,'  which  is  stated  to  be  in 
rapid  progress,  although  greatly 
discountenanced  by  the  Govern- 
ment, litigation  is  very   frequent 
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•and  constantly  increasing.  The 
•immense  number  (in  proportion  to 
the  population)  of  18,712  civil 
processes  were  brought  before  the 
'Juge  de  Paix*  courts  in  1865,  and 
the  courts  had  to  decide  on  1,958 
criminal  cases  in  the  same  year,  in- 
cluding 163  cases  of  murder,  man- 
slaughter, and  serious  bodily  injury, 
with  557  cases  of  incendiarism,  67 
cases  of  suicide  being  reported. 
In  1867  the  cases  of  incendiarism 
had  increased  to  2,438. 

All  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  un- 
satisfactory, but  it  would  be  unfair 
to  pass  too  severe  a  judgment  on 
Servia  in  this  respect,  without 
taking  into  account  how  these  mat- 
ters stand  in  the  adjacent  countries, 
and  we  fear  that  the  criminal  sta- 
tistics of  southern  and  south-eastern 
Hungary  are  quite  as  unfavourable; 
whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  and  the  other  pure- 
ly Turkish  provinces  they  are  infi- 
nitely worse,  because  any  Christian 
may  be  killed  or  robbed  by  a  Moslem 
without  either  one  or  the  other  be- 
ing counted  as  an  offence,  much  less 
a  crime.  Capital  punishment  is  in- 
flicted only  in  case  of  murder  in 
which  premeditation  can  be  proved, 
or  in  cases  of  robbery  by  armed 
individuals,  and  is  usually  inflicted 
by  fusillation.  For  all  other  offences 
there  are  various  degrees  of  impri- 
sonment, with  or  without  labour, 
with  or  without  chains.  Corporal 
punishment  with  the  stick  is  inflicted 
for  minor  offences  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals wlmse  families  would  he  de- 
prived of  the  bread-winner  if  impri- 
sonment were  substituted.  Convicts 
possessed  of  means  are  compelled  to 
feed  themselves  during  their  impri- 
sonment. 

The  question  of  the  finances  may 
be  shortly  disposed  of.  Taxation  is 
very  moderate;  the  budget  balances 
almost  always  with  a  surplus;  there 
is  no  national  debt. . 

"We  never  thought  of  comparing 
the  civilisation  of  a  country  which, 
like  Servia,  has  but  recently  eman- 


cipated itself  through  its  own  nearly 
unaided  efforts  from  the  hoof-tread 
of  the  Moslem  spahis,  with  that  of 
the  western  nations  of  Europe, 
although  that  of  the  latter  is  very 
unsound  and  precarious;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  or  under-esti- 
mate  the  fact,  that  a  state  does 
exist  on  the  south  of  the  Danube, 
and  within  the  nominal  Turkish 
frontier,  which,  although  still  inha- 
bited by  an  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious population,  is  labouring 
earnestly,  and  most  successfully,  to 
promote  education ;  which  allows  the 
English  Bible  Society  to  put  the 
Holy  Scripture  into  the  hands  of 
the  people;  which,  although  still 
without  roads  and  railways,  has  a 
ministry  of  public  works  endeavour- 
ing  to  promote  their  construction; 
which,  although  it  cannot  as  yet 
exhibit  favourable  criminal  statis- 
tics, has  an  organised  legal  system, 
capable  indeed  of  improvement, 
but  also  being  constantly  revised 
and  improved;  which  has  a  well- 
organised  and  trustworthy  military 
force,  and  well-regulated  finances, 
and  which  inscribes  on  its  banner, 
'  National  Independence,  based  on 
Bight  instead  of  Might.'  Can  it  be 
possible  that  the  Christian  rajah 
of  the  neighbouring  Turkish  pro- 
vinces will  long  remain  contented 
with  their  present  miserable  posi- 
tion, beyond  the  pale  of  European 
civilisation,  whilst  in  contact  with 
a  state  which  is  honestly  labouring 
to  develope  it.  Can  Greece,  pro- 
tected and  petted  as  it  has  been  by 
the  Great  Powers,  stand  comparison 
for  a  moment  or  in  any  respect 
with  Servia  ?  We  certainly  do  not 
desire  to  see  Servia  petted  and  pam- 
pered as  Greece  has  been,  but  we 
do  assert  that  it  is  unjust,  unprin- 
cipled, and  foolish  to  handicap  the 
principality  too  heavily  in  the  race 
of  progress  because  we  fear  that 
Turkey  may  be  weakened  or  Russia 
strengthened. 

Can  the  Turks  be  saved  from 
destruction    by  all    our  interven- 
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•  tion*  or  is  this  race  capable  of  brought- 'into  "greater-  prominence 
going  through,  a  regeneratory  pro-  through  a  diplomatic  incident,  said 
cesa?  Many  Turks  competent  to  -  to  have  been  fortuitous,  but -which 
form  a  judgment  on  these  points,  -.-ioay  equally  well  have  been  »  a  sort 
amongst  others  Zia  Bey,   answer  of  crucial  test  designedly  <applied 

.   No.     The  Turks  might  perhaps  be  in  >  a  roundabout  manner.     Count 

saved,  it  will  be  said;  yes,  doubt-  Cadorno,   the  Italian  minister,   is 
less !  at  the  price  of  their  abandon-  -  reported  to  have  announced  that 

ing  Islam,  or  at  least  of  violating  his    sovereign,     Victor     Emanuel, 

its  laws  and   substituting  others.  *had  transmitted  a  costly  sabre  for 
Even,  whilst  we  write  these  lines  .  presentation  to  'the   successor  to 

the  premonitory  signs  of  the  im-  the  throne,'  and  thus  the  question 

pending  catastrophe  are  becoming  was  at  once  forced.    The  American 
.  more  palpable  and  urgent.      The  .  embassy  at  Constantinople,  as  also 

Sultan  has  long  been  planning  a  General  Sherman  and  Lieutenant 

deviation    from    the    fundamental  Grant,  who  were  lately  on  a  visit, 

laws  regulating  the  succession  to.  are  said  to  have  expressed  a  more 

,  the  throne ;  he  wishes  to  declare  his  or  less  formal  approbation  of  the 

eldest  son  Jussuf  Izzeddin  his  sue-  Sultan's  plan,  and  a  great  diplo- 

cessor,  and  in  order  the  better  to  matic    '  imbroglio '    ensued.      The 

enable  the  latter  to  secure  his  posi-  further  details  of  this  we  cannot 

tion,  when  the  time  shall  come,  has  now  follow ;  the  affair  has  blown 

placed  this    young  prince  at  the  over  for  the  present,  but  may  come 

.  head  of  the  Corps  d'Armee  of  the  on    again    quite    unexpectedly  at 

Guard,   the    flower  of   the  whole  any  moment,  and  may  be  followed 

Ottoman  army.    The  uniform  prac-  by  a   general    dissolution  of   the 

tice  of  the  last  500  years  has  been  whole  Empire;    for,  although  the 

to  select  the  next  senior  member  of  Christian  rajah  have  no  rights,  the 

the  family  born  on  the  throne  for  Mussulman   himself  is  only  bound 

the  succession,  the  object  being  to  to  obey  his  sovereign  so  long  and 

avoid  minorities,  and  this  practice  so  far  as  the  latter  conforms  strictly 

.  has  been  so  steadfastly  adhered  to  as  to  the  law.  Then,  again,  the  tribu- 
te have  become,  in  fact,  a  condition  taries,  viz.  the  Princes  of  Servia 
of  legitimacy,  the  only  means  of  and  Boumania,  the  Khedive  of 
eluding  it  being  the  commission  of  Egypt,  and  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  have 
numerous  fratricides.  The  reigning  promised  fealty  to  the  legitimate 
Sultan  himself  succeeded  his  bro-  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as 
ther  Abdul  Medschid,  who  left  seven  their  suzerain;  but  what  if  Jussuf 
sons,  all  of  whom  were  born  on  the  Izzeddin  were  to  ascend  the  throne 
throne,  that  is  during  their  father's  in  violation  of  the  laws,  and  there- 
reign^  and  the  eldest  of  these,  Murad  fore  as  a  usurper?     Should   these 

.  Effendi,  now  32  years  old,  ought  to  princes     find     themselves    strong 

have  the  succession,   and  not  his  enough  to  offer   opposition,    they 

cousin  Jussuf  Izzeddin,  who  is  not  would  refuse  to  pay  tribute,  and  a 

as  yet   15  years  old,  and,  more-  war  or  wars  would  break  out  forth- 

.  over,  was  not  born  on  the  throne,  with;  interventions  'would  nearly 

:  The  frequent  changes  of  ministers  certainly  follow,  and  a  general  con- 

and  high    Ottoman    officials   that  flagration.  - 

have  occurred  within  the  last  few        At  this  present   moment  thete 

-  years,  hare  all  had  more  or  less  to  are  difficulties,  or  rather  hitches, 

do  with  this  plan,   every  one  of  with  nearly  all  these  tributaries, 

those  opposed  to  it  being  dismissed  .Servia  demands  the   surrender  of 

under  one  pretext  or  the  other ;  but  .  Zkorniv  and  Sakar,  to  which  it  as 

•  the  matter  has. quite,  recently  been-  entitled  by  treaty*  and  also  the  con- 
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tinuation  of  the  Roumanian  line  of 
railway  from  Philippople  to  meet 
its  own  lines,  under  threat  of  re- 
fusing to  pay  tribute.  Montenegro, 
which,  although  not  a  tributary,  has 
recognised  the  Porte  as  suzerain, 
demands  a  seaport,  and  threatens 
to  join  hands  with  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia. Syria  is  only  waiting'for  the 
signal  from  Egypt  to  take  up  arms, 
as  it  did  in  the  times  of  Mehemed 
JPasha.  France  and  Italy  are  said 
±o  be  both  candidates  for  Tunis'and 
Tripolis,  and  Armenia  is  up  to  re- 
pulse the  incursions  of  the  Kurd 
jobbers. 

The  young  Prince  Milan  of 
Servia  will  attain  his  majority  and 
assume  the  government  on  August 
10  ;  tho  Vladika  Prince  of  Monte- 
negro has  already  signified  his  in- 
tention of  paying  a  visit  to  Bel- 
grade on  that  occasion,  the  first  time 
that  any  such  step  has  ever  been 
taken.  The  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  has  been  making  a  tour 
through  the  Banat  of  Temesvar, 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
.Servian  and  Roumanian  frontiers. 
It  was  expected  that  young  Prince 
Milan  would  go  to  Temesvar  to 
meet  the  Emperor  of  Austro-Hun- 
.gary,  but  on  finding  that  a  Turkish 
embassy  had  been  sent  from  Con- 
stantinople, he  sent  an  apology. 
This  is  an  apparently  trivial  cir- 
cumstance, but  it  affords  an  indi- 
cation of  political  leanings  that 
may  presently  take  a  more  definite 
and  more  serious  shape.  A  question 
that  naturally  presents  itself  is  this  : 
What  will  be  the  probable  position 
-assumed  by  the  Great  Powers,  Italy 
included,  in  case  a  struggle  for  in- 
dependence should  be  attempted  by 
.the  inhabitants  of  European  Tur- 
key? We  must  put  Russia  and 
Austria  each  in  the  van  of  one  of 
■the  two  opposing  parties  into  which 
Europe  will  be  divided,  and  then 


see  how  the  others  will  tail  off  be* 
hind  them.  That  Russia  will  take 
the  part  of  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
the  panslavistic  idea  has  already 
succeeded  in  severing  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  orthodox 
churches  of  Bulgaria  and  Constan- 
tinople. Austria,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  for  two  reasons  take  a  different 
course:  first,  because  it  has  large 
bodies  of  Servians,  Bulgarians,  and 
Roumanians,  about  four  millions  and 
a-half,  within  its  own  frontiers,  and 
their  tendency  is  naturally  to  gravi- 
tate towards  their  respective  bre- 
thren in  race;  secondly,  all  these 
people  are  members  of  the  Oriental 
Church,  whilst  Austria  has  made  a 
new  compact  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  the  basis  of  its  pre- 
sent policy ;'  it  was  in  consequence 
of  an  understanding  with  Cardinal 
Archbishop  Rauscher  that  the  Ho- 
henwart  ministry  was  thrown  over ; 
that  Baron  Gablentz,  a  Saxon  Pro- 
testant, was  replaced  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Hungary  by  Count 
Huyn,  a  strong  Tyrolese  Ultramon- 
tane ;  that  Count  Beust  came  to  make 
a  speech  at  the  Literary  Fund  dinner 
in  London  ;  that  the  Bohemian  elec- 
tions went  in  favour  of  the  present 
cis-Leithan  ministry ;  and  that  the 
national  outbreak  in  Croatia  was 
crushed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  Austria  has  the  Roman 
Catholic  Croatians  and  Bosnians 
ready  to  play  off  against  the  ortho- 
dox Greek  Church  Servians  and 
Roumanians.  What  remains  to  be 
decided  is,  whether  the  ecclesi- 
astical schism  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches  is  still 
sufficiently  powerful  to  counter- 
act the  principle  of  nationality, 
which  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  accept  as  the  present  ruling 
power  in  Europe,8  and  prevent 
the  followers  of  the  Cross  from  pre- 


■  For  the  consolation  of  those  who^  are  afraid  of  this  principle  on  account  of  Ireland, 
ire  would  say,  There  is  no  living  nationality  without  a  living  national  language ;  until 
are  see  several  well-supported  newspapers  published  in  Gaelic,  we  shall  venture  to  doubt 
that  Irish  nationality  has  a  future. 
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cipitating  themselves  on  the  effete 
Moslems,  and  driving  them  out  of 
Europe. 

What  Tvill  the  German  Empire 
do  ?  It  has  an  equally  strong  in- 
terest as  Austria  in  preventing  the 
creation  of  Russian  provinces  on 
the  Elbe  (Bohemia),  on  the  Danube, 
and  on  the  Save,  but  the  Protest- 
ant Empire  will  never  lend  itself 
to  a  furtherance  of  a  propaganda 
in  -favour  of  Romish  supremacy 
amongst  the  southern  Slavs.  If 
Germany  is  to  go  with  Anstro- 
Hungary  in  favour  of  upholding 
things  in  their  present  position, 
there  will  be  need  of  strong  com- 
promising;  more  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  say  at  present. 

France,  in  her  thirst  for  revanche, 
will  readily  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  Russia ;  a  Franco-Russian 
alliance  has  been  on  the  tapis  under 
every  French  Government  during 
the  last  100  years.  If  the  views 
attributed  to  France  and  Italy  with 
regard  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli  be 
serious,  these  two  powers  will  range 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Russia, 
which  will  also  demand  no  little 
compromising  on  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, especially  on  the  part  of 
France.  What  can  England  throw 
into  the  scale?  The  materials  of 
which  the  pavement  of  diplomatic 
pandemonium  is  constructed — good 
offices — unless  indeed  Cardinal 
Cullen  and  Archbishop  Manning 
have  something  better  to  suggest. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  most 
readers  to  ask  what  amount  of  or- 
ganised force  can  the  tributary  and 
vassal  principalities  put  into  the 
field  as  against  the  Porte.  The 
answer  to  this  must  be  different, 
according  as  we  refer  to  active 
or,  as  it  is  called,  offensive  warfare, 
or  merely  a  refusal  to  pay  tribute 
and  defensive  measures  in  support 
of  such  a  determination.  On  the 
first  supposition  Roumania  would 
bring  into  the  field  28,000  infantry, 
3,000  cavalry,  and  96  gans ;  in  fact, 
what  is  equivalent  in  numbers  to  a 


Prussian  corps  d'armee  with  a  ca- 
valry division,  all  organised  on  the* 
Prussian  system.  Servia  could  put 
into  the  field  two  such  corps,  and 
the  two  principalities  taken  to- 
gether about  100,000  men,  with* 
300  guns.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  offensive  warfare  will  scarcely 
be  resorted  to.  For  purely  defen- 
sive measures  Roumania  can  calcu- 
late, in  addition,  upon  32,000  men  of' 
its  frontier  battalions,  12,000  light 
cavalry  (Dorobanzes),  and  30,000* 
militia:  altogether,  including  the 
regulars,  90,000  infantry,  15,00a 
cavalry,  and  96 guns;  whilst  Servia 
would  have,  as  we  have  shown, 
a  grand  total  of  about  130,000 
men,  and  both  principalities  taken 
together  220,000  men  available 
for  defence  against  a  Turkish 
invasion,  which  the  signatories  to 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  are,  moreover; 
bound  not  to  permit.  The  Porte 
can  scarcely  bring  more  than 
110,000  men,  regular  troops,  and 
perhaps  an  equal  number  of  redifs, 
or  militia,  into  the  field.  As  to  the* 
auxiliary  troops  put  down  as  avail- 
able, but  very  few  would  be  really 
so,  a  large  proportion  being  deriv- 
able from  Egypt,  Tunis,  Syria,  Bos- 
nia, Ac. — precisely  those  countries- 
which  we  must  take  as  being  ready 
to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Let  us  now 
suppose  for  a  moment,  that  all  these 
retinent  vassals  were  simply  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  defensive  mea- 
sures in  the  first  instance  and  to  & 
refusal  of  tribute,  which  would  take- 
nearly  40  per  cent,  off  the  receipts- 
of  the  Turkish  budget;  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  Porte,  attacked 
and  harassed  on  all  sides,  would 
soon  drift  into  a  position  that  would 
invite  the  Roumanians,  Bulgarians,. 
Servians,  Bosnians,  Montenegrins, 
and  Albanians  to  abandon  the  de- 
fensive and  undertake  an  offen- 
sive campaign.  This  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  present  position  of 
the  Eastern  question,  and  almost 
everything  seems  to  depend  on  what 
the  German  Empire  will  determine 
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on  doing ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  Germany  and  Russia  may  come 
to  an  understanding  behind  the 
backs  of  all  the  others. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space 
to  political  matters  that  none  re- 
mains for  notices  of  the  very  inte- 
resting sketches  of  life,  manners, 
scenery,  antiquities,  literature,  art, 
and  science  which  abound  in  Ka- 
nitz's  work.  The  scenery  of  many 
parts  of  Servia  is,  as  we  ourselves 
can  testify,  very  beautiful  and  grand, 
especially  on  the  Danube  below 
Semendria  and  down  to  the  Ada 
Kaleh,  or  island  of  New  Orsova. 
There  are  good  shooting  and  fishing, 
also  hot  springs  to  invite  tourists, 
wonderful  remains  of  Roman  and 
various  stages  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture to  interest  the  savant  and 
artist,  with  traces  of  the  wars  of 
imperial  Rome,  of  the  Crusades,  of 


Sultan  Bajezid  (Uderim),  and  in 
modern  times  of  Milosch  Obreno- 
vitch,  worthy  of  the  best  attention 
of  the  historian.  Above  all,  these 
countries  possess  a  peculiar  interest, 
as  being  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
furnish  the  stage  on  which  will  be 
played  out  the  last  scene  of  the 
great  drama  of  the  Ottoman  inva- 
sion of  Europe. 

The  tourist  in  Servia  will  have  to 
rough  it ;  he  will  not  find  hotels,  or 
in  many  places  not  even  inns  ;  more- 
over there  are  but  few  roads  as  yet, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  people  are 
kindly  disposed,  and  if  civilly  treated 
very  civil  and  hospitable  themselves. 
Kanitz  was  evidently  treated  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  and  his  book, 
which  is  full  of  admirable  illustra- 
tions, drawn  by  himself,  well  repays 
the  perusal. 

D. 
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OUR  GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS; 
OR,   SKETCHES  FROM  MONTAGU  HOUSE. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Flemish  Interiors.' 


PAKT  I. 

AT  the  distance  of  a  few  paces 
from  the  north- west  angle  of 
Portman  Square  has  stood  for,  now, 
nearly  a  century,  a  massive  brick- 
built  mansion,  gloomy  and  grand, 
surrounded  by  its  own  grounds, 
enclosed  within  a  stone  and  iron 
balustrade. 

All  that  is  known  of  it  by  the 
present  generation  is  shrouded  by 
its  mournful  dignity  and  gloomy 
seclusion ;  for  its  neglected  exterior 
and  deserted  gardens,  its  crumbling 
walls  and  grass-grown  paths  invest 
with  something  like  romance  the 
mystery  which  hangs  about  it.  To 
ourselves,  whose  first  tottering  steps 
were  tried  on  the  lawns  of  Portman 
Square,  and  whose  earliest  daisy- 
chains  were  woven  in  its  arbours, 
Montagu  House,  seen  through  the 
bars  of  its  iron  railings,  and  shut 
off  from  the  access  of  the  profane 
vulgar  by  its  massive  iron  gates, 
supported  by  piers  containing  weird 
statueless  niches,  still  retains  much 
of  that  solemnity  which  in  those  far- 
off  days  rendered  it  an  object  of  awe 
and  interest  to  our  infant  imagina- 
tion :  notwithstanding  its  gloom,  it 
is,  however,  fraught  to  us  with 
sunny  memories  of  joyous  child- 
hood, and  as  we  pass  beneath  the 
shade  of  its  tall  trees,  to  this  day, 
we  recall  our  youthful  curiosity  as 
to  its  history,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  we  listened  to  the  ro- 
mantic traditions  woven  round  it 
by  our  nurse. 

There  was  the  story  of  the  infant 
heir,  lost  by  his  nurses,  picked  up 
by  sweeps,  who,  unable  to  make 
out  to  whom  the  child  belonged, 
finally  received  him  among  them 
as  an  apprentice,  and  having  ex- 
changed his  costly  drefcs  for  the 


little  sooty  costume  of  a  climbing- 
boy,  sent  him  to  cleanse  a  chimney 
in  one  of  the  noble  mansions  of  the 
metropolis.  The  boy's  sudden  re- 
cognition of  the  gilded  grandeur  and 
silken  splendour  amidst  which  his 
early  years  had  been  nurtured,  was 
the  interesting  climax  in  the  nur- 
sery romance,  and  it  was  delightful 
to  think  this  was  a  '  true  tale.'  We 
did  not  pause  then,  as  we  now  do, 
to  ask  who  this  little  gentleman 
was ;  we  were  content  to  learn,  as 
the  moral  of  the  story,  that  the 
great  lady,  delighted  at  recover- 
ing the  child  she  had  so  bitterly 
mourned,  instituted  an  annual  holi- 
day for  the  sweeps,  and  assembled 
them  in  large  numbers  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  happy  day,  feasting 
them  on  old  English  cheer,  and  per- 
mitting them  to  disport  themselves 
in  the  grounds  of  Montagu  House, 
which  thenceforward  acquired  a 
peculiar  claim  on  our  imagination. 
That  Mrs.  Montagu  entertained 
the  sooty  fraternity  each  May-Day 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  Hone's 
Every -Day  Booh  we  find  some  verses 
written  shortly  after  her  death, 
where  the  discontinuance  of  the 
charity  is  deplored.  Her  practice  is 
also,  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Dclany's 
correspondence,  and  again  in  Miss 
Burney's,  but  whether  on  the 
grounds  of  simple  .compassion,  or 
out  of  gratitude  for  some  such  ser- 
vice as  above  alluded  to,  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show.  The  grand- 
daughter of  Miss  Gregory,  who 
lived  for  many  years  at  Montagu 
House  with  Mrs.  Montagu,  is  still 
living,  and  denies  the  story  m  toto; 
and  the  boy  in  question  certainly 
was  not  Mrs.  Montagu's  son,  as  the 
only  child  she  ever  had  died  in  con- 
vulsions before  he  could  walk.  It^^^ 
just  possible  that  there  may  hl^^^* 
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been  some  confusion  between  the 
story  of  the  sweeps  and  some  of  the 
youthful  escapades  of  the  son  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who 
had  a  singular  habit  of  running 
away,  contracted  in  the  nursery, 
and  adhered  to  with  remarkable 
fidelity  all  through  his  career. 

As  regards  the  external  aspect  of 
Montagu  House,  if  it  has  produced 
on  the  present  generation  an  im- 
pression of  sepulchral  desertion  and 
spectral  gloom,  if  its  closed  windows 
and  rarely  opened  doors,  its  silent 
courts  and  deserted  approaches  have 
stamped  it  with  a  character  of  aban- 
donment and  disuse,  a  century  ago 
it  bore  a  very  different  appear- 
ance ;  it  was  then  the  scene  of  busy 
life  and  open-handed  hospitality, 
the  rendezvous  of  literature  and  art, 
and  the  resort  of  genius  and  refine- 
ment. 

Occupying  topographically  the 
most  elevated  spot  in  London,  as 
London  then  was,  it  had  also  a 
moral  claim  to  be  considered  the 
Parnassus  of  eighteenth  century 
letters,  on  which  a  fair  votary  had 
reared  a  temple- to  her  Muses.  The 
(  Blue  Stocking  Club,'  established 
by  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  holding  its 
learned  reunions  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Montagu  House,  may  be 
said  to  have  rivalled  in  literary 
utility  and  importance  the  sparkling 
Salon  bleu  organised  in  the  Hdtel 
de  ."Rambouillet  by  the  gifted  and 
beautiful  Catherine  de  Vivonne,  a 
century  before. 

Both  mansions  were  built,  both 
salons  were  devised,  both  coteries 
were  organised  by  a  young,  beauti- 
ful, enterprising,  and  cultivated 
woman,  possessing,  and  turning  to 
the  noblest  account,  the  advantages 
and  influence  of  wealth,  rank,  and 
position ;  and  both,  by  the  charms 
of  their  persons,  the  graces  of  their 
manners,  and  the  fascination  of 
their  wit,  knowing  how  to  bring 
together  around  themselves  as  a 
common  centre  all  the  most  illus- 
trious  characters  of   their    times, 


with  a  view  to  a  noble  moral  purpose 
— the  depuration  and  reformation  of 
the  national  literature,  and  with 
it  of  the  minds  and  manners  of 
society. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  these 
two  spirited  and  energetic  women 
as    thoroughly  feminine    both    in 
mind  and  person;    devoted  to    a 
great  public  object,  yet  carrying' 
out  their  schemes  for  its  further- 
ance in  the  most  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive manner;  fulfilling,  the  while, 
their  own  social  and  domestic  du- 
ties as  became  their  position   and 
station  —  the  private  life  of  each 
supplying  a  model  of  conscientious 
activity    and    industry,    while    in 
the    conversation    and    correspon- 
dence of  both  we  observe  the  most 
womanly  delicacy  and  refinement 
without  a  shade  of  affectation  or 
prudery.     The  task  they  assumed 
was  ivomari's  work,  and  only  to  be 
accomplished  by  such  women.     In 
this  noble  rivalry  for  eminence  in 
unobtrusive  utility  to  their  times, 
Mrs.  Montagu  enjoyed  distinct  ad- 
vantages.    She  had  before  her  the 
history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
decline  of  the  Salon  bleu.  She  could 
study  the  failure  as  well  as  the  in- 
tention of  that  interesting  period, 
and  while  she  noted  its  brilliant 
results  could  gain  experience  from 
its  mistakes.     Although,  however, 
she  availed  herself  to  some  extent 
of  this  privilege,   and  the   'Blue 
Stocking  Club '  never  fell  into  ab- 
solute ridicule,  yet  was  its  existence 
as  short-lived  as  that  of  its  proto- 
type. 

Various  have  been  the  explana- 
tions of  the  singular  nomenclature 
by  which  these  learned  rSunion* 
were  described.  According  to  Ma- 
dame Piozzi,  it, is  traceable  to  the 
plain  costume  worn  there  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  an  eloquent 
speaker  and  habiiuS ;  it  being  usual, 
on  occasions  when  he  was  prevented 
from  attending,  to  deplore  the  ab- 
sence of  the  '  Blue  Stockings.' 

Sir  William  Forbes's  evidence — 
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in  his  Life  of  Beattie — supports  this 
version ;  bat  the  biographer  of  Mrs. 
Carter  remarks  that  Stillingfleet 
died  in  December  1771,  'long  be- 
fore these  meetings  acquired  that 
appellation.' 

Mrs.  Hannah  More,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  subject,  did  not  pub- 
lish it  until  1 786,  and  agrees  with 
Mrs.  Carter  in  the  opinion  that  the 
name  arose  from  the  extreme  ease, 
simplicity,  and  laifiser-aller  of  the 
reunions,  at  which  all  ceremony  was 
waived. 

'.  .  .  Mrs.  Carter,'  says  her 
nephew,  '  constantly  met  with  men 
of  letters  of  great  note  at  the 
houses  of  her  friends:  especially 
at  Mrs.  Montagu's  splendid  table, 
where  she  saw  a  vast  variety  of 
persons  eminent  in  every  way :  and 
at  Mrs.  Vesey's,1  the  friend  of  both : 
at  their  houses  there  were  frequent 
evening  meetings  without  form,  of 
persons  of  both  sexes  distinguished 
for  genius  and  learning. 

1  To  these  parties  it  was  not  diffi- 
•cult  for  any  persons  of  character  to 
be  introduced :  there  was  no  cere- 
mony, no  cards,  and  no  supper. 
Dress  was  altogether  disregarded, 
and  a  foreign  gentleman  having 
excused  himself  from  accompanying 
a  friend  thither  on  the  plea  that  he 
was  not  dressed,  was  assured  that 
this  was  so  unnecessary  he  might 
appear  there  in  blue  stockings.  This 
he  understood  in  the  literal  sense, 
for  when  he  spoke  of  it  afterwards 
in  French,  he  described  it  as  the 
*'  Bas-bleu  meeting." ' 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence — if  it 
be  no  more  than  a  coincidence — 
that  Madame  deK&mbouil  let  should, 
a  century  before,  have  chosen  blue 
as  the  colour  of  the  room  in  which 
she  received  that  wonderful  bevy  of 
learned  and  illustrious  men  and 
women  who  gave  its  name  to  the 
grand    siecle.     This  storied    salon 


acquired  the  appellation  of  Salon 
bleu,  by  which  its  glories  have 
been  transmitted  to  posterity,  from 
the  fact  that ' rouge  tanne'2  (as  still 
maintained  in  Italy)  had  been,  till 
then,  the  only  colour  accepted  by 
French  taste  as  suitable  for  draw- 
ing-room decorations.  It  was  Ma- 
dame de  Rambouillet  who  had  the 
courage  to  start  the  new  colour, 
and  to  emancipate  her  compatriots 
from  this  as  well  as  many  other 
bonds  of  social  tyranny. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who 
appears  to  have  added  so  much  lustre 
to  these  literary  gatherings  ;  of  the 
intelligence  and  success  with  which 
he  pursued  and  utilised  the  various 
acquirements  which  made  his  pre- 
sence essential  to  their  brilliancy, 
we  have  evidence  rather  in  Mrs. 
Montagu's  letters  than  in  the  works 
he  left  behind  him,  and  must  there- 
fore suppose  that  it  was  rather  the 
charm  of  his  manner  than  the  depth 
of  his  knowledge  that  fascinated  his 
contemporaries. 

Alluding  to  his  taste  for  natural 
history,  she  observes  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Monsey  : 

1  .  .  .  You  could  give  us  botanic 
essays  that  would  delight  and  per- 
haps inform  even  our  friend  Mr. 
Stillingfleet.' 

In  another  to  the  same  corre- 
spondent, she  intimates  that  Mr. 
Stillingfleet  was  not  only  popular 
among  the  learned  ladies,  but  was 
somewhat  spoiled  by  their  appre- 
ciation of  him. 

'I  do  not  believe,'  she  writes, 
'that  Mr.  Stillingfleet  is  more  at- 
tracted to  the  lilies  of  the  field  than 
the  lilies  of  the  town,  who  toil  and 
spin  just  as  little  as  the  others,  and, 
by  the  by,  like  the  former  are  better 
arrayed  than  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory.  I  assure  you  our  former 
philosopher  is  now  so  much  a  man 
of  pleasure  that  he  has  left  off  his 


1  Formerly  Miss  Handcock. 

1  See  Sauvnl's  AntiguiUt  de  Paris:  also  Bayle'e  Dictionary. 
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old  Mends  and  his  "blue  stock- 
ings/' and  is  to  be  met  at  operas 
and  gay  assemblies  every  night;  so, 
imagine  whether  a  sage  doctor,  a 
dropsical  patient,  and  a  bleak  moun- 
tain are  likely  to  attract  him.' 

Mrs.  Thrale  was  one  of  those  who 
assumed  a  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  Blue-Stocking  Clubs,  says 
Madame  d'Arblay;  but  their  real 
founders  were  Mrs.  Vesey  and  Mrs. 
Montagu. 

'  Mrs.  Vesey,  indeed,  gentle  and 
diffident,  dreamed  not  of  any  com- 
petition, but  Mrs.  Montagu  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  had  long  set  up  as 
rival  candidates  for  colloquial  emi- 
nence, and  each  thought  the  other 
alone  worthy  to  be  her  pe«r.  Openly, 
therefore,  when  they  met,  they  com- 
bated for  precedence  of  admiration, 
with  placid  though  high- strained 
intellectual  exertion  on  the  one 
side,  and  an  exuberant  pleasantry 
of  classical  allusion  or  learned 
quotation  on  the  other,  without  the 
smallest  malice  in  either.'  Mrs. 
Piozzi, .  speaking  of  this  supposed 
rivalry,  says  in  her  Memoirs  : 

'  I  have  no  care  about  enjoying 
undivided  empire,  nor  thoughts  of 
disputing  it  with  Mrs.  Montagu. 
She  considers  her  title  indisputable 
most  probably,  though  I  am  sure  I 
never  heard  her  urge  it.' 

Wraxall,  who  had  in  his  mind 
a  comparison  between  these  two 
ladies,  says  of  Mrs.  Thrale  : 

'  She  always  appeared  to  me  to 
possess  at  least  as  much  informa- 
tion, a  mind  as  cultivated,  and  an 
intellect  as  brilliant  as  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu ;  but  she  did  not  descend 
among  men  from  so  lofty  an  emi- 
nence; and  she  talked  more  pro- 
fusely as  well  as  less  guardedly  on 
every  subject.' 

Gentleness  of  manner  and  a  well- 
bred  self-control,  indeed,  appear  to 
be  marking  features  in  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's character,  and  all  her  letters 
leave  upon  the  reader  the  impres- 
sion of  a  well-balanced  mind. 


'Nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able nor  more  instructive  than  these 
parties,'  says  Mr.   Pennington,   in 
his  Memoirs.     'Mrs.  Montagu  had. 
the  almost  magic  art  of  putting-  all 
her  company  at  their  ease  without 
the  least  appearance  of  effort.   Here 
was  no  formal  circle  to  petrify  an 
unfortunate    stranger  on  his     en- 
trance ;  no  rules  of  conversation  to 
observe ;  no  holding  forth  of  one 
individual  to  his  own  distress  and 
the  stupefaction  of  his  auditors ;  no 
reading  of  his  works  by  the  author/ 
This  we  venture  to  think  a  mistake. 
What  can  present  .to  the   mind  a 
more  inspiring  picture  tban  that  of 
the  great  Corneille  standing  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  Salon  blen,  with 
every  eye  directed  towards  him,  and 
the  whole  attention  of  the  illustrious 
company  hanging  on  his  lips  as  he 
read  aloud  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
Cid?     To   proceed  with  our  quo- 
tation descriptive  of  these  not  less 
interesting  assemblies.     '  The  com- 
pany naturally    broke    into    little 
knots,     perpetually    varying     and 
changing.      They  talked  or  were 
silent,  sat  or  walked  about  as  they 
pleased;    nor    was  it  compulsory 
even  to  talk  sense.     Here  was  no 
bar  to  harmless  mirth  and  gaiety ; 
and  while  Dr.  Johnson  might  be 
holding    forth    in   one    corner  on 
moral  duties,   in  another   two  or 
three  young  people  might  be  dis- 
cussing the  fashions  or  the  opera, 
and    in  a  third    Horace  Walpole 
might  be  entertaining  a  little  group 
around  him  with  his  lively  wit. 

'  Now  and  then  the  presiding 
genius  might  call  the  attention  of 
the  company  in  general  to  some 
circumstance  of  news  in  politics  or 
literature,  or  perhaps  to  an  anecdote 
or  interesting  incident  relating  to 
persons  known  to  the  whole  society. 

'  Of  this  last  kind  a  laughable 
circumstance  occurred  during  the 
year  1788,  when  Mrs.  Carter  was 
confined  to  her  bed  by  a  fever 
thought  to  be  dangerous.     She  was 
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being  attended  by  her  brother-in- 
law,  Dr.  Douglas,  then  a  physician 
in  town,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  bulletins  of  her  state  to  her 
intimate  friends,  with  many  of  whom 
he  was  himself  well  acquainted.  At 
one  of  these  parties  a  note  was 
brought  to  Mrs.  Vesey,  which  she 
immediately  saw  was  from  Dr. 
Douglas. 

' "  Oh,"  said  she,  "  this  must  be 
an  account  of  our  dear  Mrs.  Carter ; 
as  we  are  all  interested  in  her  health, 
perhaps  Dr.  Johnson  will  read  it 
aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
pany." 

'  The  Doctor  gravely  took  the 
note,  and,  opening  it,  read  with 
most  impressive  emphasis  the  phy- 
sician's report  in  all  its  detail. 

*  In  these  parties  were  to  be  met 
all  the  persons  of  note  and  emi- 
nence then  in  London.  Bishops  and 
wits,  noblemen  and  authors,  poli- 
ticians and  scholars — 

Chiefs  out  of  war,  and  statesmen  ont  of 
place — 

all  met  without  ceremony  and  mixed 
in  easy  conversation.  Even  to  very 
young  persons  admittance  was  not 
refused.  Here  were  to  be  seen 
those  who,  once  seen,  can  never  be 
forgotten :  Mr.  Burke,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Percy, 
Mr.  Maty,  George  Lord  Lyttleton, 
and  sometimes,  with  his  usual  in- 
consistency, his  son  Thomas,  Mr. 
Garrick,  Mr.  Mason,  SirWm.  Pepys, 
Mr.  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Boscawen, 
Mr.  Vesey,  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Browne,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr. 
Cole,  Mr.  Bowdler,  Mrs.  Delany, 
Dr.  Burney  and  his  daughter  Fanny, 
with  a  long  catalogue  of  other  per- 
sons of  note,  and  occasional  visitors 
eminent  for  character  or  literature, 
or  aspiring  to  the  society  of  those 
who  were.  This  association  was 
also  frequented  by  Dr.  Beattie,  as 
well  as  by  his  amiable  historian, 
Sir  Wm.  Forbes.     Dr.  Beattie  was 


a  very  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, and  well  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Carter.' 

Hannah  More  has  attempted,  in 
a  stilted  poem  very  uncomfortable 
to  read,  entitled  Conversation,  or  the 
Bas-bleu,  to  commemorate  the  he- 
roes and  heroines  of  this  associa- 
tion: 

Vesey,  of  verse  the  judge  and  friend, 
Boscawen  sage,  bright  Montagu, 

are  apostrophised  by  their  names; 
but  although  the  authoress  affects 
to  despise  the  meetings  of  the  Salem 
bleu,  and  hints  somewhat  broadly 
at  the  superiority  of  the  BasMeu, 
in  these  terms : 

Oh,  how  unlike  the  wit  that  fell, 
Rambouillet,  at  thy  quaint  Hotel ! 

we  perceive  the  same  affectation  of 
assumed  names  among  many  of 
the  members:  thus  'Cato'  stands 
for  Johnson, '  Hortensius '  for  Burke, 
*  Lelius '  for  Sir  W.  W.  Pepys,  &c. 
All  this,  however,  gradually  died 
out,  and  in  1800  (Dec.  13),  Madame 
d'Arblay,  writing  to  her  father, 
exclaims  :  '  How  sadly  is  our  Blue 
Club  cut  up  !  Sir  William  Pepys 
told  me  it  was  dead  while  living ; 
all  such  society  as  that  we  formerly 
belonged  to  and  enjoyed  being  posi- 
tively over.'  This  was  four  months 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Montagu. 
Two  convulsive  efforts  were  made 
after  Mrs.  Vesey's  death  to  revive 
these  literary  societies,  and  to  es- 
tablish them  on  a  similar  plan,  first 
at  Lady  Herries',  wife  of  Sir  Robert 
Herries,  of  St.  James's  Street,  who 
opened  her  house  one  evening  every 
week  for  the  purpose,  and  after- 
wards by  Mrs.  Hunter,  wife  of  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter,  of  Leicester 
Square,  then  a  fashionable  locality ; 
but  their  duration,  though  spirited 
at  first,  and  sustained  by  the  per- 
sonal co-operation  of  persons  of  rank 
and  genius,  was  short-lived,  and  on 
their  cessation  no  further  revival 
was  attempted.     But  it  is  time  we 
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gave  a  sketch  of  the  antecedents 
and  life  of  the  mistress  of  Montagu 
House. 

Mrs.  Montagu,  described  in  the 
diction  of  her  times  as  '  an  ingeni- 
ous and  learned  English  gentle- 
woman,' and  recognised  as  such 
by  her  contemporaries,  was  the 
daughter  of  Matthew  Robinson,  of 
Rokeby,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
owner  of  landed  estates  in  various 
counties  of  England. 

She  was  born  at  West  Layton,  in 
Yorkshire,  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
1720,  but  passed  her  early  years  at 
Cambridge,  where,  besides  the  in- 
struction she  received  from  her 
father  —  himself  a  distinguished 
scholar — she  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  the  invigorating,  if  somewhat 
severe,  moral  training  of  her  step- 
grandfather,  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton. 
Though  one  of  twelve  children 
(nine  of  whom  survived  until  after 
her  marriage),  she  was  the  only  one 
distinguished  for  the  superiority  of 
her  attainments.  Both  her  pre- 
ceptors were  proud  of  her  singular 
intelligence  and  aptitude,  as  well  as 
of  her  extraordinary  beauty ;  but 
though  they  took  so  much  pains 
with  the  cultivation  of  her  mind, 
they  either  neglected  or  mismanaged 
her  religious  impressions,  which 
remained  very  uncertain  until  her 
acquaintance  —  which  ultimately 
ripened  into  a  sincere  and  lasting 
friendship — with  Gilbert  West  and 
Lord  Lyttleton.  v 

Elizabeth  Robinson  was  married 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  to  Edward 
Montagu,  grandson  to  the  first  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  and  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  through  whom  she  became 
related  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  of  learned  memory.  His 
tastes  were  as  refined  and  culti- 
vated as  her  own,  but  it  is  an 
error  to  suppose  she  owed  any 
assistance  to  her  husband  in  her 
literary  labours,  as  his  attention  was 
engrossed  by  scientific  pursuits.  It 
does  not  even  appear  that  he  took 


part  in  her  literary  assemblies,  or 
that  he  shared  her  intimacies  with 
the  learned  men  and  women  who 
formed  her  society.  Mr.  Montagu 
died  in  1775,  leaving  his  wife  sole 
mistress  of  a  princely  fortune,  to 
which  he  left  no  heir. 

About  the  year  1780  she  built 
the  mansion  known  as  Montagu 
House,  and,  leaving  Hill  Street, 
took  up  her  residence  there,  not 
only  dispensing  a  splendid  hospi- 
tality, but  receiving  periodically  the 
learned  coterie  she  had  formed,  and 
associating  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  all  the  wits  and  illustrious 
personages  of  the  day.  Having  at- 
tained her  eightieth  year,  she  died 
within  these  walls,  August  25,  1800. 

Although  Mrs.  Montagu  was  a 
thoroughly  well-bred  woman,  and 
had  not  only  inherited  and  culti- 
vated a  taste  for  letters,  but  had 
formed  that  taste  by  communication 
with  all  the  most  distinguished 
authors  and  thinkers  of  her  time, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  she  was  a 
learned  woman ;  indeed,  she  is  said 
by  contemporary  biographers  to 
have  possessed  no  knowledge  of  the 
dead  languages ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  education  received 
by  no  few  women  in  our  own  day 
would  have  thrown  into  the  shade 
attainments  such  as  those  displayed 
by  Mrs.  Montagu.  In  her  time, 
however,  it  was  comparatively  rare 
for  women  to  pursue  serious  studies, 
or  to  assert  themselves  in  connec- 
tion with  art,  science,  or  literature. 

It  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Montagu, 
whether  by  means  of  her  personal 
graces  or  her  brilliant  powers  of 
conversation,  received  the  willing 
homage  of  the  greatest  contempo- 
rary celebrities. 

She  wrote  Three  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Lyttleton,  who  published  them  to- 
gether with  his  own,  and  with  him, 
as  well  as  with  Pulteney,  she  was 
wont  to  confer  on  literary  matters. 
At  the  table  of  the  second  Lord 
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Oxford  she  was  continually  a  wel- 
come guest,  and  Goldsmith,  Burke, 
Reynolds,  Lord  Kaimes,  Lord  Ghat- 
ham,  Garrick,  and  others,  remained 
her  constant  visitors  until  their  re- 
spective deaths.  Dr.  Beattie,  who 
was  a  frequent  inmate  at  Montagu 
House,  maintained  his  acquaintance 
with  its  mistress  by  an  active  cor- 
respondence. Mrs.  Vesey,  Hannah 
More,  and  Mrs.  Delany  were  among 
her  intimates;  while  Mrs.  Carter 
was  one  of  her  most  congenial  com- 
panions. For  Dr.  Young  she  enter- 
tained the  sincerest  admiration,  and 
often  quotes  his  conversations. 

Her  principal  work  was  her  vin- 
dication of  our  great  dramatist 
from  the  attacks  of  Voltaire,  en- 
titled An  Essay  on  the  Qenius  and 
Writings  of  Shakespeare,  on  the 
merits  of  which  opinions  are  di- 
vided. 

Cowper,  who  only  fell  in  with  it 
some  years  after  it  was  published, 
bestows  on  it  the  most  unqualified 
praise. 

'  I  no  longer  wonder,'  he  says 
in  his  correspondence,  'that  Mrs. 
Montagu  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
that  is  called  learned,  and  that  every 
critic  vails  his  bonnet  to  her  superior 
judgment.  .  .  .  The  good  sense,  the 
sound  judgment,  and  the  wit  dis- 
played in  it  fully  justify,  not  only 
my  compliment,  but  all  compliments 
that  have  been  already  paid  or  shall 
hereafter  be  paid  to  her  talents.' 

Johnson,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  conversation  on  the  subject 
with  Oarrick  and  Reynolds  is  re- 
ported by  Bos  well,  expresses  him- 
self altogether  otherwise  as  to  its 
merits. 

Reynolds:  'I  think  that  Essay 
does  honour  to  the  writer/ 

Johnson :  c  Yes,  sir,  it  does  her 
honour,  but  it  wonld  do  honour  to 
no  one  else;  I  have,  indeed,  not 
read  it  at  all ;  but  when  I  take  up 
the  end  of  a  web  and  find  it  pack- 
thread, I  do  not  expect,  by  looking 
farther,  to  find  embroidery.     Sir,  I 


will  venture  to  say  there  is  not  one 
sentence  of  true  criticism  in  her 
book.' 

Oarrick:  'But,  sir,  surely  it 
shows  how  much  Voltaire  has  mis- 
taken Shakespeare,  which  nobody 
else  has  done.' 

Johnson :  '  Sir,  nobody  else  has 
thought  it  worth  while.  And  what 
merit  is  there  in  that?  You  may 
as  well  praise  a  schoolmaster  for 
whipping  a  boy  who  has  donstrued 
ill.  No,  sir,  there  is  no  real  criti- 
cism in  it ;  none  showing  the  least 
beauty  of  thought  as  formed  on  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart.' 

Mr.  William  Seward,  however, 
says  that  'Johnson  always  admit- 
ted of  this  Essay,  that  it  was  ad 
Iwminem,  that  it  was  conclusive 
against  Voltaire,  and  that  she  had 
accomplished  what  she  intended.' 

The  best  proof,  perhaps,  of  this, 
was  Voltaire's  mortification,  which, 
though  he  affected  indifference, 
oozed  out  in  his  Lettre  a  VAcademie 
francaise,  Aug.  25,  1776,  where  he 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  talk  at  his  critic  with  unmistak- 
able dissatisfaction  at  the  result  of 
her  remarks. 

Indeed,  he  never  forgave  her, 
though  he  had  been  previously 
acquainted  with  her  when  in  Eng- 
land, and  never  after  heard  her 
name  mentioned  without  adding 
some  ridicule  or  abuse  of  her. 

In  repartee,  however,  it  seems 
she  was  not  an  unequal  match,  for 
when  at  Paris  in  1776,  being  told 
at  table  that  Voltaire  had  said, 
'  There  was  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  a  pearl  should  be  found  here 
and  there  in  Shakespeare's  enorme 
fmnier,  she  replied  that,  'It  was 
nevertheless  to  Shakespeare's/Crater 
that  Voltaire  was  indebted  for  his 
best  corn.' 

Madame  Necker  says  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's visit  to  Paris  seemed  to  have 
been  made  on  purpose  to  defend  her 
Essay  from  the  reprisals  of  Voltairo 
and  his  partisans,  ( qui  aocablaiem 
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cet  auteur  de  manvaises  plaisante- 
iie8,  et  vous  sentez  qu'il  en  tombe 
quelques-unes  a  droite  et  a  gauche 
sur  son  adoratrice.  MalgrS  cela, 
tout  le  monde  rend  justice  a  l'esprit, 
aux  lumieres  et  a  l'honn^tete  de 
Madame  Montagu.  .  .  .  Elle  fait/ 
she  adds,  (des  efforts  inouis  pour 
s'exprimer  en  Francais.' 

Lady  Elizabeth  Compton,  when 
at  Florence,  having  presented  a 
copy  of  the  Essay  to  Lorenzo  Pig- 
notti  on  behalf  of  the  authoress, 
he  addressed  to  Mrs.  Montagu  a 
complimentary  poem,  published  at 
Florence  in  1779,  and  in  the  dedica- 
tion he  expresses  hia  gratification  at 
receiving  the  gift. 

One  result  of  the  publication  of 
Mrs.  Montagu's  Essay,  was  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Continental 
literary  world  to  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  which  were  singularly 
little  known  before,  beyond  our 
shores,  and  through  them  to  Eng- 
lish literature  generally.  A  complete 
French  translation  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  immediately  followed  the 
publication  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  Es- 
say. This  translation  was  eagerly 
read,  and,  at  all  events,  served  to 
satisfy  Continental  beauz-esprits  of 
the  truth  of  what  Mrs.  Montagu  had 
asserted — either  that  Voltaire  did 
not  apprehend  the  language  of  the 
author,  or  that  he  wilfully  misre- 
presented his  meaning — a  dilemma 
from  which  it  was  not  easy  for  him 
to  extricate  himself. 

Mrs.  Carter,  it  appears,  was  in 
the  secret  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  Essay 
from  the  first,  but  was  the  only  one, 
even  of  her  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ances, admitted  to  her  confidence 
in  this  matter.  She  even  looked 
over  the  MSS.  in  order  to  cor- 
rect any  trifling  inaccuracies  of 
diction  or  punctuation  which  might 
have  escaped  the  'ingenious  and 
elegant  writer.'  'The  world  in- 
deed,' writes  Mrs.  Pennington, '  un- 
willing to  believe  that  a  woman 
of  fashion,  gay  and  admired  as  was 


Mrs.  Montagu,  could  be  capable  of 
producing  so  rare  and  able  a  piece 
of  criticism,  gave  the  credit  of  it  to 
Mrs.  Carter ; '  and  it  appears  that 
although  this  Essay  was  so  -widely 
circulated  throughout  the  literary 
society,  not  only  of  England,  but  of 
the  Continent— for  it  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages  and 
universally  admired — no  one  of  the 
public  was  really  aware  from  -whose 
brain  it  had  emanated. 

Mrs.  Carter  writes  thus  to  Mrs. 
Montagu    on    the     subject:      'As 
my  brother  is  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer   of    Shakespeare,    you    will 
imagine  I  Wim^ient  Zr  him  to 
read  your  Essay ;  pray  applaud  the 
fortitude  of  my  virtue,  which  held 
out  against  all  the  commendations 
he  bestowed  on  it  without  attempt- 
ing the  smallest  guess  at  the  author, 
whom  I  suffered  him  to  characterise 
as  he  and  him  with  most  exemplary 
acquiescence,  whilst  inwardly  wild 
to    oppose    such    an    injury.  .  .  . 
I  believe  I  told  you  how  much  the 
Douglases  were   charmed  with  it; 
also   Mrs.   Pennington.    .   .    .    She 
holds  it  very  monstrous,  that  when 
I  heard  her  so  strongly  commend  it 
I  would  not  give  her  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  by  whom  it  was  writ. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  downright 
affectation  to  conceal  it  any  longer. 
...  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that 
it  was  at  first  a  secret,  as  it  helped 
you  to  that  unprejudiced  applause 
of  the  work  which  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  separate  from  a 
regard  to  the  author.  ...  I  had  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Howe,  who  men- 
tions   the  general  admiration  be- 
stowed on  the  work  by  all  she  has 
heard  name  it,  and  adds  that  no  one 
she  has  met  with  has  discovered 
the  author.     How  can  people  be  so 
dull ! ' 

Sir  Joshua's  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Montagu's  Essay  was  favourable 
from  the  first,  though  at  the  time 
he  read  it,  all  he  knew  of  its 
authorship  was  that  it  was  the  pro- 
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deletion  of  one  of  our  most  eminent 
literati,  yet  at  the  same  time  con- 
tained self-evident  proof  that  the 
writer  did  not  know  the  Greek 
tragedies  in  the  original. 

4 Johnson,'  says  Boswell,  'won- 
dered how  Sir  Joshna  could  admire 
it ;'  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
at  the  table  of  the  latter,  he  seems 
to  have  been  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  when,  on  its  being  related 
that  Mrs.  Montagu,  in  the  excess 
of  her  admiration  for  the  author  of  a 
modern  tragedy — whom  Oroker  sup- 
poses to  have  been  probably  Jephson, 
author  of  Braganza — had  exclaimed, 

*  I  tremble  for  Shakespeare,'  he 
said,  '  When  Shakespeare  has  Jeph- 
son for  his  rival,  and  Mrs.  Montagu 
for  his  advocate,  he  is  in  a  bad  case 
indeed.1 

Fifteen  years  later  we  find  John- 
son in  better  humour  with  Mrs. 
Montagu,  though  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  there  was  no  very  amicable 
feeling  between  them.  He  had 
been  descanting  on  the  charm  of 
such  society  as  that  of  three  ladies 
he  had  met  the  previous  day  at  din- 
ner at  Mrs.  Garrick's — Mrs.  Carter, 
Hannah  More,  and  Fanny  Burney. 

*  Three  such  women,'  he  affirmed, 

*  were  not  to  be  found.  A  fourth 
there  was,  to  wit,  Mrs.  Lennox,  who 
was  superior  to  them  all.' 

Bostvell :  4  What,  sir !  had  you 
them  all  to  yourself  ?' 

Johnson  :  '  I  had  them  all,  as 
much  as  they  were  to  be  had.' 

Boswell :  '  Might  not  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu have  made  a  fifth  ?' 

Johnson  :  *  Sir,  Mrs.  Montagu 
does  not  make  a  trade  of  her  wit, 
but  Mrs.  Montagu  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary woman.  She  has  a  con- 
stant stream  of  conversation,  and  it 
is  always  impregnated ;  it  always 
has  meaning.' 

It  was  the  tone  adopted  by 
Johnson  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Lyttleton 
that  gave  umbrage  to  Mrs.  Montagu. 
Before  sending  his  MS.  to  the  press 
Johnson  submitted  it  to  Mrs.  Mon- 


tagu, *  who/  says  Mrs.  Rose,  *  was 
much  dissatisfied  with  it,  consider- 
ing her  friend  in  every  way  under- 
rated; but  the  Doctor  made  no 
alteration.  When/  continues  this 
lady,  '  he  subsequently  made  one  of 
a  party  at  Mrs.  Montagu's  he  ad- 
dressed his  hostess  twice  or  three 
times  after  dinner  with  a  view  to 
engage  her  in  conversation.  Receiv- 
ing each  time  only  cold  and  brief 
answers,  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
General  Paoli,  who  sat  next  him, 
and  who  told  me  the  story,  "  You 
see,  sir,  I  am  no  longer  the  man  for 
Mrs.  Montagu." '  Mrs.  Montagu, 
however,  was  just  towards  her  con- 
temporary, and  once  observed,  in 
the  hearing  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  that, 
*  Were  an  angel  to  give  the  impri- 
matur, Dr.  Johnson's  works  were 
among  the  very  few  which  would 
not  need  to  be  lessened  by  a  line.' 

Mrs.  Montagu  obtained,  among 
her  intimates,  the  nickname  of 
'  Fidget/  though  why  this  name 
was  given  her  does  not  seem  clear. 
However,  it  was  necessary  to  em- 
ploy some  distinctive  appellation  for 
her,  as  there  was  another  Mrs. 
Montagu  in  the  Blue  Stocking 
coterie,  with  whom  she  is  frequent- 
ly confounded. 

PART  II. 

Nulla  venenata  littera  mista  joco  est. 

Ov.  Trist. 

Biographers  may  supply  a  minutely 
detailed  account  of  those  whose 
lives  they  are  transmitting,  but  it 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  tinted,  if  not 
coloured,  by  their  own  views,  pre- 
judices, or  imagination. 

If  we  would  possess  ourselves  of 
the  genuine  character  of  one  whose 
history  we  think  worth  studying, 
we  Bhall  find  the  surest  key  to  it  m 
the  unguarded  pages  of  his  or  her 
epistolary  correspondence.  In  that 
of  Mrs.  Montagu,  collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  her  nephew  and  executor, 
Mr.  Matthew  Montagu,  we  are  sup- 
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plied  with  a  valuable  auxiliary.  Of 
the  four  volumes  into  which  it  has 
been  compressed,  the  first  two  con- 
tain her  earlier  effusions,  beginning 
with  the  natural  and  unstudied, 
communications  of  early  girlhood, 
mostly  addressed  to  her  intimate 
friend,  four  years  her  senior,  the 
Duchess  of  Portland.  Few  young 
girls  of  fourteen  have  indited  such 
letters,  though  as  regards  style  or 
grammatical  correctness  we  are  far 
from  offering  them  as  models  ;  still, 
even  in  this  respect,  they  are  very 
superior  to  those  of  most,  even  ma- 
ture, writers  of  that  time.  Their 
charm  lies  in  the  vivacity  and  aban- 
don, the  How  and  facility,  the  dash 
and  spirit,  with  which  the  youthful 
writer  expresses  herself;  while  the 
good  sense  which  characterises  her 
remarks,  the  evidences  not  only  of 
reflection  and  judgment,  but  of  re- 
finement and  savoir  vivre,  which 
even  thus  early  distinguish  them, 
at  once  surprise  and  delight. 

It  was  at  a  later  period  that  Mrs. 
Montagu  acquired,  together  with  a 
larger  share  of  discretion,  and  a 
laudable  reticence  of  that  satirical 
spirit  natural  to  her  quick  and 
brilliant  imagination,  the  dignity 
and  elegance  of  diction  which  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  her  con- 
temporaries. If  modern  taste  dis- 
covers to  us  that  she  was  not 
altogether  exempt  from  the  man- 
nerism of  her  times,  it  is  never  of- 
fended by  the  smallest  approach  to 
coarseness,  or  even  to  those  free- 
doms of  speech  which  disfigure  the 
works  of  the  last  century.  But  that 
which  most  of  all  draws  us  to  her, 
is  her  well-defined  and  practical  ap- 
preciation of  the  position,  the  duties, 
the  capabilities  and  the  reserva- 
tions of  her  sex ;  her  nice  discern- 
ment of  the  limits  which,  as  a 
woman,  she  was  called  on  to  ap- 
proach, but  beyond  which  she  was 
bound  not  to  venture — of  that  deli- 
cate line  which  divides  the  sublime 
from  the  ridiculous,  and  the  femi- 


nine instinct  which  withheld    her 
from  ever  overstepping  it. 

It  was  this  which  gave  a  name- 
less grace  to  all  she  did,  so  that  she 
always  comes  before  us  feeling, 
thinking,  speaking,  acting,  writing 
as  a  woman;  and  whether  in  the 
character  of  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
mother  or  friend,  attained,  without 
appearing  even  to  aim  at  it,  that 
standard  of  perfection  which  i& 
in  the  power  of  every  woman,  and 
should  constitute  her  chief  social 
preoccupation. 

„.  In  her  day,  it  is  true,   woman 
was  still  the  divinity  of  man  ;  she 
had  not  yet,  in  becoming  his  rival, 
swept  away  every  chivalrous   senti- 
ment :  womanly  tact  still  survived 
to  whisper  that  her  strength  lay  in 
the  just  recognition  of  her  depen- 
dence, and  that,  content  with  the 
conscientious  performance  of  sup- 
plementary but  not  less  important 
duties,  she  was  destined  to  form  an 
harmonious  whole,  and  thus  to  attain 
her  highest  glory  as  the  'help- mate* 
of  man.     Mrs.  Montagu  was  too  in- 
telligent to  abandon  the  substance 
while  grasping  at  the  shadow,  and 
to  exchange  the  triumph  of  com- 
manding a  willing  homage  for  the 
struggle  of  contention  for  an  impos- 
sible and  undesirable  equality.  Mrs. 
Montagu's  correspondence  contains 
numerous  papers — nay,  many  entire 
letters — worthy  of  the  study  of  her 
great-grand-daughters,  whom    we 
gladly  refer  to  the  volumes  which 
contain  them.      We  must  content 
ourselves  with  extracting  a  single 
one  from  the  earlier  series,  selected 
because  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  writer. 
If,  as  we  have  surmised,  our  fami- 
liar correspondence  is  a  valuable 
exponent  of  individual  character,  it 
is  because  in  every  life  there  must 
be  circumstances  which  render  the 
writer's  own   description  of  them 
and  of  their  effects  a  crucial  test. 
The  letter  in  question  was  written 
in  the  unconstrained   trustfulness 
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of  intimate  friendship  ten  days 
after  the  sadden  death  of  an  only 
infant. 

We  can  better  appreciate  the 
genuine  and  unobtrusive  piety,  the 
dutiful  resignation  and  calm  dig- 
nity, with  which  she  received  this 
cruel  blow,  if  we  refer  to  a  previous 
letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
and  also  to  another  addressed  to 
Mr.  Donellan  one  short  month 
before,  wherein  she  speaks  of  the 
boy  in  language  testifying  to  the 
depth  of  her  maternal  solicitude, 
and  to  the  conscientious  recognition 
of  responsibilities  she  has  accepted, 
not  without  profound  reflection  on 
the  part  she  thinks  she  will  have  to 
take  in  his  coming  life.  *  My  little 
boy/  she  writes,  ( will  cost  me  a 
sigh  at  parting ;  it  is  a  great  plea- 
sure to  see  him  gathering  strength 
every  day,  and,  I  hope,  making  a 
provision  of  health  for  years  to 
come.'  And  again :  *  Twenty-two 
years  and  ten  months  ago,  I  was 
just  the  age  my  son  is  now ;  as  his 
way  through  life  will  lie  through 
the  high  roads  of  ambition  and 
pleasure,  he  will  hardly  pass  thus 
unscathed,  but  I  hope  will  arrive 
a  better  informed  traveller  than 
I  have,  through  my  little  private 
path.  His  account  will  consist 
of  many  items  ;  God  grant  the 
balance  may  be  right !  I  would 
have  him  think  joy  is  for  the  pure 
in  heart,  and  not  recklessly  sacrifice 
the  smallest  portion  of  his  integrity 
in  hope  of  making  large  amends  by 
deeds  of  estimation ;  but  this  is  the 
foible  of  his  sex,  and  a  man  thinks 
it  no  more  necessary  to  be  as  inno- 
cent as  a  woman  than  to  be  as  fair. 
Poor  little  man,  may  Heaven  protect 
him  !  I  wish  he  may  be  of  as  con- 
tented a  spirit  as  his  mother  at  the 
same  age,  and  that  his  cheerfulness 
may  arise  not  from  love  of  himself, 
but  from  being  worthy  to  possess 
many  good  and  virtuous  friends.' 
Thirty  days  later,  she  addresses  the 
following  to  the  Duchess  of  Port- 
land: 


Allerthorp:  Sept.  16,  1744. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  my  dear  friend 
for  her  tender  concern ;  I  would  hare  wrote 
you  before,  but  I  could  not  command  my 
thoughts  so  as  to  write  what  might  be 
understood.  I  am  well  enough  as  to 
health  of  body,  but,  God  knows,  the  sick- 
ness of  the  soul  is  far  worse ;  however,  as- 
bo  many  good  friends  interest  themselves 
for  me,  I  am  glad  I  am  not  ill.  I  know  it 
is  my  duty  to  be  resigned  and  to  submit ; 
many  far  better  than  I  am  have  been  as 
unfortunate. 

I  hope  time  will  bring  me  comfort ;  I  will 
assist  it  with  my  best  endeavours ;  it  is  in* 
affliction  like  mine  that  reason  ought  to 
exert  itself,  or  one  must  fall  beneath  the 
stroke.  I  apply  myself  to  reading  as  much 
as  I  can,  and  I  find  it  does  me  service. 
Poor  Mr.  Montagu  shows  me  an  example 
of  patience  and  fortitude,  though  un- 
doubtedly he  feels  as  much  sorrow  as  I 
can,  for  he  loved  our  child  as  much  as-  a 
parent  could.  I  am  deeply  moved  by  your 
wishing  yourself  with  so  unhappy  a  com- 
panion ;  your  conversation  would  be  a  cor- 
dial to  my  spirits,  but  I  should  fear  being 
otherwise  to  yours. 

Adieu.  Think  of  me  as  seldom  as  you 
can ;  and  when  you  do,  remember  I  am 
patient,  and  hope  that  the  same  Providence 
which  snatched  from  me  this  dear  blessing 
may  bestow  others  ;  if  not,  I  will  endeavour 
to  be  content  if  I  may  not  be  happy. 
Heaven  preserve  you  and  your  dear  precious 
babes;  thank  God  you  are  far  from  my 
misfortune,  and  can  hardly  fear  to  be  bereft 
of  all. 

I  am, 
Ever  your  Grace's  most  affectionate 

E.M. 

We  do  not  offer  this  as  an 
elegantly  expressed,  or  even  a  well- 
written  literary  specimen,  but  as 
an  indication  of  the  true  character 
of  the  writer  —  as  the  letter  of  a 
woman  of  thought,  though  only 
twenty-three,  and  above  all  of  feel- 
ing, and  valuable  for  its  very  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness  ;  the  total 
absence,  not  only  of  all  cant,  but  of 
the  conventional  phrases  with 
which  letters  are  usually  filled  up 
at  such  moments,  when  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  write  at  all ;  and  the  implied 
evidence  of  a  well-balanced  mind. 
The  tone  that  pervades  it  is  touching 
in  the  extreme. 

Mrs.  Montagu's  later  correspond 
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deuce  shows  her  to  us  always  in 
the  admirable  light  of  a  woman 
capable  of  self-control,  and  showing 
the  soundness  of  her  sense  by  her 
subjugation  of  a  natural  propensity 
to  satire. 

'Rarer  than  the  Phoenix,'  says 
De  Quincey,  '  is  the  virtuous  man 
who  will  consent  to  withhold  a 
prosperous  anecdote  because  it  is  a 
lie.' 

Barer  still,  we  venture  to  think, 
is  the  gentle-hearted  woman  who, 
worshipped  for  the  readiness  of  her 
wit,  prefers  to  forego  a  brilliant 
remark  because  it  may  wound  even 
an  absent  acquaintance. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  cre- 
ditable forbearance,  there  is  scarcely 
a  letter  without  zest  and  point, 
unless  it  be  those  conspicuous  for 
well-digested  and  tersely-expressed 
moral  reflections. 

In  one,  dated  Tunbridge  Wells,  a 
very  favourite  resort  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's, and  to  the  salubrity  of  which 
place  she  considered  she  owed  her 
recovery  from  a  serious  illness  and 
ultimate  prolongation  of  life,  she 
gives  a  most  amusing  and  graphic 
account  of  an  excursion  to  the  ruins 
of  Tunbridge  Castle  in  company 
with  the  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts. 

In  1 76 1  this  correspondence 
ceases  with  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Carter,  and  giving  a  lively  and 
interesting  description  of  the  '  coro- 
nation of  the  young  king,'  George 

m. 

It  was  in  1775  *na*  ^k*8-  Mon- 
tagu lost  her  husband,  and  we 
gather  from  the  correspondence  of 
her  friends,  at  the  time,  that  she 
mourned  him  sincerely;  but  we 
find  no  letters  of  her  own  of  that 
date  to  transmit  to  us  the  reflections 
to  which  so  severe  a  loss  must  have 
given  rise  in  a  mind  like  hers. 

A  few  days  before  his  death, 
namely,  on  May  8,  1775,  Mrs. 
Chapone  writes  to  Mrs.  Defany : 

*  Poor  Mrs.  Montagu  is  in  a  most 


distressful  situation.  Mr.  Montagu 
is  in  the  last  stage,  but  instead  of 
sinking  easily,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  so  long  and  gradual 
a  decline,  he  suffers  a  great  struggle, 
and  has  a  fever  attended  with  de- 
liriums which  are  most  dreadfully 
affecting  to  Mrs.  Montagu. 

'If  this  sad  scene  should  con- 
tinue, I  tremble  for  the  effects  of  it 
on  her  tender  frame  ;  but  I  think  it 
must  very  soon  have  an  end,  and 
she  will  then  reconcile  herself  to  a 
loss  so  long  expected,  though  I 
doubt  not  she  will  feel  it  very  sin- 
cerely. 

*  He  is  entitled  to  her  highest  es- 
teem and  gratitude,  and,  I  believe, 
possesses  both.' 

There  is  no  doubt  these  senti- 
ments were  fully  reciprocated  by 
her  husband. 

He  was  much  older  'than  his 
wife ;  but  the  letters  which  passed 
between  them  suffice  to  show  how 
truly  she  was  attached  to  him,  how 
entirely  she  appreciated  his  admi- 
rable qualities,  and  how  exemplary 
a  wife  she  proved  to  him.  He,  on 
his  part,  showed  the  great  affection 
and  esteem  he  entertained  for  her 
by  leaving  her  the  sole  disposal  of 
his  large  fortune,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  legacies,  the  largest  of 
these  being  i,ooo7.  to  his  nearest 
relative,  Lord  Sandwich. 

This  nobleman  behaved  with  great 
generosity  and  dignity  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  will,  at  which  he  was 
present ;  for  although  it  had  been 
generally  expected  that,  apart  from 
a  life-interest  to  the  widow,  he 
would  have  inherited  his  kinsman's 
property,  he  was  the  first  to  express 
his  satisfaction  at  this  flattering 
proof  of  Mr.  Montagu's  affection 
for  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Delany,  writing  to  the 
Rev.  John  Dewer  on  May  26, 1775, 
says: 

(Mr.  Edward  Montagu  is  dead. 
He  has  left  his  widow  everything, 
real  and  personal  estate*  for  erer, 
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only  charging  it  with  a  legacy  of 
3,oooZ.  If  her  heart  proves  as  good 
as  her  head  she  may  do  abundance 
of  good;  her  possessions  are  very 
great.9 

We  do  not  find  any  mention  made 
of  the  ultimate  disposal  of  this  noble 
fortune,  nor  can  we  trace  out  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  charitable 
deeds  for  which  it  served,  but  we 
now  and  then  discover  unobtrusive 
facts,  such  as  Mrs.  Montagu's  gene- 
rosity to  the  sweeps,  and  the  ready 
assistance  she  afforded  to  literary 
persons  (among  whom  was  Dr. 
Beattie)  and  others  when  in  dis- 
tress, which  lead  us  to  the  belief 
that  one  so  uniformly  considerate 
and  thoughtful  could  not  have  been 
unmindful  of  the  necessities  of 
others. 

One  of  the  first  uses  she  made 
of  her  wealth  was  to  settle  on 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year;  and  as  with  the 
gift  she  imposed  the  express  con- 
dition that  this  instance  of  her 
liberality  should  be  kept  secret, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she 
conferred  many  other  benevo- 
lent favours  which  remained  un- 
known. 

Forming  our  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Montagu  on  what  she  unconsciously 
reveals  to  us  of  herself  in  her  corre- 
spondence— in  which,  by  a  singular 
and  most  refreshing  contrast  with 
the  letters  and  autobiography  of 
'  Fanny  Burney,'  self  is  never  ob- 
truded— we  are  irresistibly  drawn 
to  her,  and  involuntarily  accord 
her  our  admiration  and  esteem. 
This  impression  is  confirmed  by 
the  perusal  of  letters  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Montagu  by  her  intimate 
female  friends,  the  Duchess  of 
Portland,  Mrs.  Donellan,  Mrs.  De- 
lany,  Mrs.  Chapone,  Mrs.  Carter, 
and  many  others,  and  by  such  men 
as  Gilbert  West,  Lord  Lyttleton, 
Johnson,  Young,  Ac. 

Speaking  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs. 
Pendarves  says : 


1 .  .  .  Fidget  is  a  most  entertain- 
ing creature ;  but  as  I  believe  you 
are  better  acquainted  with  her  than 
I  am,  I  shall  not  attempt  her  por- 
trait ;  she  would  prove  too  difficult 
a  task  for  my  pen  as  well  as  pencil ; 
for  there  are  some  delicate  touches 
that  would  foil  the  skill  of  a  much 
abler  artist  than  I  pretend  to 
be.'  ... 

We  have  already  remarked  on 
the  great  favour  with  which  Mrs. 
Montagu  regarded  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  the  strong  faith  she 
entertained  in  the  efficacy  of  its 
waters.  She  appears  to  have  visited 
this  place  very  frequently,  and  to 
have  greatly  enjoyed  the  society 
which  assembled  there.  Tunbridge 
Wells  at  that  time  was  just  coming 
into  vogue  as  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place, and  soon  became,  not 
only  the  rendezvous  of  persons  of 
rank  and  eminence,  but  the  resort 
of  would-be  fashionables  and  push- 
ing parvewus,  who,  following  in 
the  wake  of  good  society,  hoped 
to  force  their  way  into  its  precincts 
by  thus  surprising  it  during  its 
unconventional  and  unguarded  cZe- 
lassemerds.  This  proceeding  on  their 
part  is  frequently  animadverted  on 
in  Mrs.  Montagu's  letters,  and  the 
observations  she  makes  serve  to 
show  how  closely  the  vices  and 
follies  of  past  times  resemble  those 
of  our  own,  and  that,  placed  in 
similar  circumstances,  human  na- 
ture proves  always  the  same. 

Mention  is  made  in  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's, as  well  as  in  Mrs.  Carter's 
correspondence,  of  a  very  pleasant 
tour  through  Sussex,  accomplished 
by  these  two  ladies  on  one  of  the 
occasions  when  they  made  .  Tun- 
bridge Wells  their  head-quarters; 
but  a  much  more  interesting  and 
telling  episode  was  the  *  Continental 
journey  '  planned  and  performed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Carter, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  partly  for 
pleasure,  partly  for  the  health  of 
the  latter,   who  had  been  recom- 
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mended  by  bis  physicians  to  drink 
the  waters  of  the  Spa  springs.  Dr. 
Douglas,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  the  learned  and  well- 
known  detector  of  literary  forgeries, 
then  chaplain  to  Lord  Bath,  his 
intimate  friend,  was  of  the  party, 
and  they  started  on  this  formidable 
expedition  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1763,  just  after  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  peace. 

'  Lord  Bath  and  Mrs.  Montagu 
had  their  separate  suites  and  estab- 
lishments, though  they  travelled  to- 
gether; and  when  one  house  was 
not  sufficiently  large  to  contain  both 
families,  Mrs.  Carter  was  always 
with  Mrs.  Montagu,  but  they 
always  dined  together  at  the  table 
of  Lord  Bath.     .     .     . 

( They  landed  at  Calais  on  June 
4,  1763,  and  reached  Dover  on 
their  return  on  September  19  of 
the  same  year.  They  went  first  to 
Spa,  and  after  a  short  tour  in  Ger- 
many proceeded  down  the  Rhine 
to  Holland ;  and  thence  through 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Dun- 
kirk to  Calais  again.' 

To  ourselves,  to  whom  such  a 
trifling  little  tour  as  this  represents 
a  summer  week's  excursion,  the 
recital  of  the  laborious  efforts  that 
it  occasioned  this  illustrious  party 
a  century  ago  is  rather  amus- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  full  of 
interest ;  there  is,  moreover,  to  be 
found  in  Mrs.  Carter's  letters,  de- 
scriptive of  its  incidents,  a  great  deal 
that  is  eminently  suggestive. 

While,  with  the  superiority  of 
modern  inventions  before  our  eyes, 
we  smile  at  those  obstacles  and 
difficulties  of  travel  which  we  can 
readily,  imagine,  but  have  seldom 
practically  experienced,  we  cannot 
but  admit  that  they  were  attended 
with  compensations  which  gave  to 
travelling  that  peculiar  charm  of 
adventure  now  fast  disappearing.  **| 

The  travelling  expeditions  of  well- 
to-do  modern  tourists — unless  they 
can  summon  the  courage  to  face  un- 


known risks,  and  take  the  trouble 
to  search  out  unfrequented  tracks 
— are  daily  becoming  more  flat  and 
uninteresting.       The    progress    of 
private  individuals  is  now  like  the 
progress  of  sovereigns,  it  is  a  mere 
removal  from  one  palace  to  another, 
accompanied  by  all  the  superfluous 
luxuries  of  home,  without  variety, 
without  novelty,  without    change. 
Railway  locomotion  is  every  where 
the  same;  the  characteristic,    hos- 
pitable provincial  inn  is  discarded; 
hotels    are    all   alike;    obsequious 
waiters    and    sophisticated    cham- 
bermaids,    all    cut    out     on      one 
pattern,  are  ready  to  forestall  your 
cultivated  wants,  and  reply  in  any 
language  in  which  you  are  pleased 
to  address  them;  the  picturesque 
old  nooks   and  corners   disappear. 
despite  their  historical  associations 
and  SBsthetical  attractions,  to  give 
place  to  smart  priggish-looking*  rows 
and  terraces  and  boulevards  adapted 
to  the  notions  of  the  day  ;  in  short. 
Progress,  at  once  the   friend  and 
fo«  of  society,  the  destroyer   and 
re-creator,  the  improver  and  dete- 
riorator,  the  beautifier  and  defacer, 
the  bane  and  antidote,  has  levelled 
all  things  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
while  conferring  on  mankind    un- 
speakable boons,  has  swept  away  all 
the  poetry  of  existence. 

It  is  this,  perhaps,  that  makes  us 
linger  over  the  detail  of  such  letters 
as  these,  dated  respectively  from  the 
localities  we  have  enumerated — all 
familiar  to  our  readers,  but  under 
another  aspect.  As  we  read,  we 
sigh  for  the  departed  days,  of  which 
we  can  just  remember  the  latest r 
when  the  quaint  old  towns  of  French 
and  Flemish  Flanders  were  a  day's 
journey  or  more  apart,  albeit  the 
caleches  we  travelled  in,  reminding 
us  of  Gil  Bias  or  Sterne's  Senti- 
mental Journey,  were  worn,  dis- 
figured and  crazy,  the  cattle  no 
better  than  cart-horses,  and  the 
tackle  connecting  them  with  the  ve- 
hicle consisted   of  knotted  ropes! 
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"What  would  you  have?  In  1763 
*  the  Empress- Queen  travelled  with 
no  other  equipage.' 

We  realise  the  picture  called  up, 
as  we  read  that  *  for  the  last  fifty 
miles  the  roads  have  been  bordered 
with  very  fine  trees,  looking  like  an 
interminable  avenue  to  an  imagin- 
ary great  house ; '  but  we  cannot 
share  Mrs.  Garter's  admiration  for 
the  *  prospects  on  each  side,'  which, 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  we 
never  could    consider    '  extremely 
beautiful,'  between  Lille  and  Ghent ! 
Still  we  confess  that,  without  being 
beautiful,  even  this  was  interesting : 
there  was  something  new  in  those 
days  in  every  object  one  passed ; 
something  wholly  un-English  in  the 
primitive  hamlets,  the  sequestered 
farm-houses,   the  roadside  smithy, 
the  village  inn  exhibiting  a  MS. 
notice  to  the  effect  that  Hier  ver- 
koopt  men  drank,  and  intimating  by 
some  ingenious  signboard  that  there 
was  lodging  for  man   and  beast. 
In  those  days  we  had  leisure  to 
study    the    appearance    and    de- 
meanour, the  habits  and  customs, 
of  the  inhabitants :  the  female  field- 
labourers  ;   the    half-clad  children 
with    tanned  faces    and  bleached 
hair ;  the  swathed  infants  bound  to 
a  coffin-shaped  board  and  hung  up 
within  or  without  the  cabin ;  the  de- 
jected horses  and  lean  kine  ;  the  me- 
ditative cats  and  flattened  pigs  ;  the 
simple  village  church ;  the  garlanded 
cemetery;  the. antique  draw-well; 
in  short,  the  harvest  of  new  ideas 
we    were    wont    to    cull    as    we 
jogged  along  in  those  days  of  lei- 
surely travelling  would  be  endless. 
Then  there  was  a  pleasure  in  reach- 
ing our  journey's  end  wholesomely 
tired  and  ready  to  be  satisfied  with 
food  and  accommodation  every  item 
of  which  came  to  us  with  the  re- 
freshing charm  of  novelty.     Alas ! 
what  has  railway  travelling,  what 
have    the    levelling    facilities    of 
intercommunication    given    us    in 
exchange  for  all  this  P    Mrs.  Carter 


and  her  companions  describe  their 
accidents  and  adventures  in  the  true 
spirit  of  travellers,  illustrating 
Seneca's  assertion— 

.    .    .    Quod  fait  durum  pati 
Meminisse  dulce  est. 

Their  *  equipages  consisted  of  a 
coach,  a  vis-a-vis,  a  post-chaise,  and 
a  chasse-marine,  with  ten  or  twelve 
outriders!  '  0  ye  gods  and  little 
fishes  !  What  a  cavalcade  where- 
with to  enter  a  small  old  Flemish 
city,  reposing  beneath  the  shadow 
of  its  mediaeval  traditions,  and 
made  up  of 

.     .    .    many  a  street 
Whence  busy  life  hath  fled, 

Where  without  hurry  noiseless  feet 
The  grass-grown  pavement  tread. 

'  When  about  eighteen  miles  out  of 
the  town,  my  Lord  Bath's  coach 
lost  one  of  its  hind  wheels,  and  it 
was  above  two  hours  before  it  could 
be  repaired:  after  this  the  road 
became  so  rugged  that  we  could 
only  move  slowly,  and  there  was 
little  hope  of  arriving  here  by  day- 
light, which  was  much  to  be 
wished  in  this  lawless,  undisciplined 
country ' ! 

It  appears  that  the  rate  of  tra- 
velling on  which  they  reckoned 
was  sixty  miles  in  fourteen  hours, 
so  that  they  left  Brussels  at  six 
a.m.  in  order  to  reach  Liege  for  a 
late  supper.  But  later  on  they  '  set 
out  from  Liege  before  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  did  not  reach  Spa 
till  six  in  the  evening,  a  distance 
of  one-and-twenty  miles,  and  such 
a  road  as  I  never  passed  before,  and 
never  desire  to  pass  again  after  I 
have  returned  by  it;  it  is  a  wild 
region  of  precipices,  and  there  are 
hills  to  which  Clifton  is  a  mere 
plaything.9  .  .  .  '  At  the  foot  of 
a  beautifully  romantic  hill,  a  mile 
from  Spa,  is  a  river  about  which 
our  people  were  a  little  uneasy, 
as  it  is  sometimes  impassable;  but 
it  proved  to  be  nothing  at  all.     All 
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our  carriages  held  out  very  well, 
except  the  chasse-marine,  which 
was  overturned ;  .  .  .  nobody, 
however,  was  hurt,  though  it  con- 
tained a  gun  which  was  deeply 
loaded,  and  broke  to  pieces  by  the 
overthrow ;  this,  however,  did  not 
go  off ' !  There  is  a  pardonable 
tendency  (indicative  of  the  state  of 
the  times)  to  indulge  in  the  marvels 
of  travellers'  tales  throughout  these 
letters,  as  our  readers  will  perceive; 
her 8  probably  did  not.  '  At  length,' 
she  writes  (June  17,  1763),  'I 
have  the  pleasure  of  acquainting 
you,  that  after  ten  days'  journeying 
our  travels  are  finished,  and  we  are 
arrived,  thank  God !  safe  and  well 
at  Spa:  .  .  .  the  roads  are 
very  rough,  but  the  prospect  on 
all  sides  is  in  the  highest  style  of 
savage  beauty ' ! 

Throughout  this  correspondence 
we  are  forcibly  struck  by  the  com- 
mon-place nature  of  Mrs.  Carter's 
observations,  as  well-  as  of  her 
style,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
disappointing  narrowness  of  her 
ideas  ;  we  are  continually  surprised 
at  the  disagreeable  flippancy  she 
displays,  and  her  apparently  uncon- 
scious self-confidence  in  treating  of 
matters  of  which  she  is  obviously 
ignorant ;  this  would  be  amusing  in 
a  boarding-school  miss,  but  we  do 
not  look  for  it  from  a  mind  matured 
by  study  and  experience  of  the 
world. 

Mrs.  Carter  was  unquestionably 
a  learned  woman :  so  apt  a  scholar 
was  she,  that — albeit  disdaining  the 
intricacies  of  the  Greek  grammar — 
two  years'  assiduous  labour  sufficed 
to  make  her  a  Grecian  of  note; 
but,  alas !  all  this  time  her  know* 
ledge  of  men  and  things  seems 
to  have  suffered  woefully  from 
her  classical  preoccupations;  and 
we  consequently  find  her  compla- 
cently making  the  most  erroneous 
statements,  and  forming  the  most 
superficial  judgments.  As  we  read 
on,  we  feel   that,   if  Mrs.   Carter 


ought  to  have  been,  she  certainly 
was  not  in  advance  of  her  age. 

Few    women,    probably,      could 
have  produced  her  translation  of 
Epictetus — a     tout    seigneur      tout 
hormeur — at    the    same    time,    any 
man,  woman,  or  child  could  have 
written    her    letters.      Interesting 
they  unquestionably  are     for    the 
pictures  they  give  us  of  the  tunes, 
the  persons  and  places  they  intro- 
duce ;  but  not  one  broad  sentiment, 
not  one  original    or    independent 
observation,  not  one  instructive  or 
thoughtful  suggestion,  do  they  con- 
tain.    In  this  respect  how    widely 
different,  how  vastly  superior,  do 
we  find  Mrs.  Montagu ;  Johnson's 
tersely  expressed    appreciation   of 
her  is  fairly  earned;   her    letters, 
like  '  her  conversation,'  are  '  always 
impregnated.' 

To  return   to  Mrs.  Carter's   ac- 
count of  their  foreign  tour. 

4  We  all  dined  on  Sunday  at 
twelve  o'clock,'  she  says,  '  with  the 
Prince-Bishop  of  Augsburg.  The 
company  were  Lord  Bath,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Montagu  and  the  rest  of  our 
party,  Lord  and  Lady  Robert  Bertie, 
a  Russian  ambassador,  and  some 
others.  His  highness,'  she  approv- 
ingly proceeds,  '  is  extremely  well- 
bred  and  obliging,  and  looks  like 
a  very  quiet,  good  kind  of  mart^  but 
had  nothing  of  an  episcopal  appear- 
ance in  his  dress.' 

There  would  be  much  to  say 
about  Mrs.  Carter's  style,  whioh  is 
certainly  not  elegant,  or  even  scho- 
larly, but  it  is  comprehensible ;  we 
therefore  pass  on. 

'He  was  in  a  blossom-coloured 
coat,  with  an  embroidered  star  on 
his  breast,  and  a  diamond  cross, 
but  (!)  his  behaviour  is  extremely 
proper.'     .     .     . 

Mrs.  Carter  seems  to  imagine  that 
a  foreign  Catholic  prince-bishop 
must  necessarily  be  an  ogre.  We 
recall  the  valued  honour  we  once 
enjoyed  of  dining  with  the  Prince- 
Primate  of  Hungary  in   his   pic- 
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turesque  old  palace  at  Gran,  and 
never  remember  to  have  been  in 
more  agreeable,  more  learned,  or 
more  polished  society,  and  yet  it 
did  not  surprise  us  in  the  least. 

.  .  .  'And  it  seems,'  con- 
tinues Mrs.  Carter,  '  as  soon  as  his 
guests  are  withdrawn,  he  always 
reads  prayers  by  himself.' 

Doubtless  the  good  prelate  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  say 
his  office. 

'  H'*q  highness,'  it  appears,  '  kept 
open  house  during  his  stay  at  Spa, 
and  invited  all  the  visitors  to  his 
table.'  They  were  all  apparently  of 
the  upper  ranks,  though  of  various 
nationalities,  and  among  them 
princes  of  the  blood  and  ambas- 
sadors, who  thus  dined  with  him  in 
turns,  so  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu and  their  party,  including  Mrs. 
Carter,  were  frequent  guests  at  his 
princely  board. 

Mrs.  Carter  recognises  the  liber- 
ality and  hospitality  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, but  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  in  any  way  exempt  from 
the  narrow  prejudices  and  limited 
views  of  her  untravelled  genera- 
tion :  she  carried  abroad,  made  no 
attempt  to  investigate  or  throw  off 
while  away,  and  brought  back 
with  her  intact,  such  popular  no- 
tions of  Continental  customs  as 
then  prevailed  among  her  country- 
men. 

Speaking  of  the  venerable  and 
benevolent  entertainer,  she  says : 

'I  do  not  know  whether  his 
talents  be  of  the  most  shining  kind, 
like  his  diamonds  ;  but  there  is  so 
much  good  nature,  and  such  a  per- 
fect decorum  in  his  whole  behaviour, 
as  renders  him  a  very  respectable 
character :  in  his  religion,  such  as 
it  is,  I  believe  him  perfectly  sin- 
cere.' 

On  one  'occasion,  when  she  had 
sauntered  into  a  cathedral,  she 
hustled  out  again,  from  '  an  appre- 
hension that,  as  far  as  the  guide 
could    be    understood,   there    was 


going  to  be  an  elevation  of  the 
Hostia.' 

Yet  she  admits,  speaking  of  the 
interior  of  another  church,  that '  it 
was  very  fine,  and  the  dim  religious 
light  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
building;'  and  that  'the  meeting, 
at  several  parts  of  the  church,  with 
people  singly  praying,  with  every 
appearance  of  seriousness  and  devo- 
tion, was  inexpressibly  striking  and 
affecting.  Nothing,'  she  continues, 
'could  have  prevented  me  from 
falling  down  on  my  knees,  but  the 
dread  of  appearing  to  worship 
painting  and  sculpture.' 

She  remarks  rightly  on  the  little 
inconsiderable  town  of  Julich,  for- 
merly the  halting  place  between 
Aix  and  Cologne : 

1 1  believe  it  is  well  fortified ;  but 
such  a  poor,  dirty,  insignificant 
little  place,  that  nothing  but  the  sa- 
gacity of  ambition  could  have  dis- 
covered it  was  worth  contending 
for.' 

Our  own  experience  of  this  place, 
fourscore  years  later,  does  not  enable 
us  to  record  much  progress  in  the 
civilisation  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
was  in  the  year  1839  that,  travelling 
in  a  private  caleche,  we  halted  at 
Julich  to  change  horses.  The  inn 
at  which  we  alighted  was  more  ab- 
ject  and  repulsive  than  any  roadside 
fonda  in  the  Peninsula,  and  when 
the  landlady  came  for  orders  as  to 
what  she  should  provide  for  us,  we 
almost  shuddered  at  the  question. 
There  was  only  one  article  of  con- 
sumption it  was  possible  to  recon- 
cile oneself  to  in  such  a  place  ;  con- 
sequently, being  a  party  of  four,  we 
ordered  a  couple  of  dozen  of  eggs 
a  la  coque.  The  old  woman  dis- 
appeared, and  was  so  long  that  it 
was  evident  that  there  must  be 
some  'terrible  news'  looming  in  the 
distance  ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  proved, 
for  when  she  at  last  returned,  it  was 
to  inform  us,  with  a  doleful  face, 
that  there  was  not  an  egg  in4  the 
place.    A  large  basket  had  arrived 
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that  very  morning,  bat  the  servant  the    coarse    of    waters    they     bad 

had  sat  down  on  the  basket  and  undergone    there ;     and    doubtless 

smashed  every  one !     So  we  went  the  entire  change  of  such  a    trip 

on  in  a  state  of  starvation.     After  contributed  its  share  to  the  benefits 

all,  the  new  methods  of  travelling  derived. 

have  their  advantages !  It  was  not  long  after,  however. 

Of  the  Dutch,  Mrs.  Carter  says:  that  Mrs.  Montagu,  had  to  endure 
'  The  people  are  without  movement,  the  grief  of  losing  her  old  and 
either  in  their  limbs  or  features  ;  valued  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Bath, 
and  Mrs.  Montagu  declares  she  a  loss  she  felt  very  deeply;  for  Mrs. 
never  had  an  complete  idea  of  what  Montagu  was  warm  in  her  friend- 
was  meant  by  stock  still  till  she  came  ships,  and  had  been  on  intimate 
to  Holland.'  terms  with  this    venerable    noble- 

Both  Lord  Bath  and  Mrs.  Mon-  man,    who    shared    many    of   hci 

tagu  found  their  health  greatly  im-  tastes. 

proved  by  their  visit  to  Spa,  and  (To  be  continued.) 
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An  Autobiography. 

BY    MATTHEW    STRADLING, 
Author  of '  Cheap  John's  Auction/  &c. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  soup  was  tasteless,  the  claret 
tart,  even  the  exhilarating  na- 
tive beverage  was  poison  to  me, 
that  evening.  Irresolute  and  miser- 
able, I  sat  down  to  a  cheerless  and 
silent  meal,  and  afterwards  in  the 
same  dismal  mood  crept  away  to 
an  early  conch.  Through  the  night 
it  rained,  hurricaned;  sashes  rattled; 
the  chimney  smoked ;  a  lobby-door 
was  ajar,  and  kept  banging  to  and 
fro.  In  the  morning  I  felt  a  return 
of  rheumatism  in  my  susceptible 
shoulder,  and  had  a  downright 
shivering  fit  on  discovering  a  letter 
from  Canon  Ingomar  lying  on  the 
breakfast  table. 

The  Canon  wrote  well  and  to  the 
point ;  the  case  which  his  letter 
made  was  clear  and  not  illogical. 
Absence  from  the  deputation  might 
be  regarded  as  a  wavering  in  my 
political  faith,  and  be  made  use  of 
by  political  enemies—would  perhaps 
lead  to  an  indignation  meeting  of 
the  constituents.  A  forced  resig- 
nation might  be  the  issue  of  it ;  at 
any  rate  it  would  give  scandal  and 
bad  example.  So  the  simplest  plan 
was  to  sacrifice  every  other  con- 
sideration and  go.  That  was  the  con- 
clusion as  well  as  substance  of  the 
Canon's  exhortation — I  was  to  go. 

'Exactly  as  if  I  were  part  of  his 
property ;  I  am  to  go  because  he 
has  decreed  it !'  I  exclaimed,  walk- 
ing to  and  fro,  to  quicken  my  rising 
anger  to  boiling  point. 

4  Indignation  meeting !  Let  it 
flare  up  if  it  will.  Let  them  ar- 
range this  Education  Question  as 
they  will.  Let  those  whom  it  di- 
rectly concerns  look  after  it;  in 
future  I  shall  attend  to  my  own 
concerns. 
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'  This  question  certainly  does  not 
regard  me,  and  I  am  determined 
that  it  shall  not,  as  Dudgeon  says ; 
I'll  not  be  compromised.  The  old 
rascal  was  right.  Once  a  man  be- 
comes the  tool  of  a  party,  involves 
himself  in  the  intrigues  of  a  clique, 
'tis  all  over  with  his  peace  of  mind, 
his  independence  of  action,  his  free- 
dom as  a  man.  I  refuse  to  be 
ordered  about  by  letter  or  by  tele- 
gram. I  will  not  go  to  London.  I 
shall  write  to  Dudgeon  to  say  that 
I  am  definitively  on  with  him  and 
the  Duke,  and  off  with  my  evil 
genius  Canon  Ingomar.' 

As  the  iron  was  hot  within  me, 
and  as  writing  materials  were  op- 
portunely at  hand,  I  turned  to  com- 
pose a  note  for  the  attorney;  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  at  once 
informed  of  my  determination. 

But  the  interview  of  yesterday 
had  somewhat  complicated  our  re- 
lations, and  I  found  on  trial  that  a 
line  to  Dudgeon  was  not  such  a 
simple  affair.  Perhaps  by  some  in- 
discreet sentence  I  might  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  breaking  off  with 
me  altogether  if  he  were  inclined 
to  do  so,  and  I  had  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  he  might  be ;  perhaps 
I  was  going  to  provide  him  with 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  by  writ- 
ing at  all,  construct  the  very  thing  he 
required — a  loop-hole,  an  easy  aper- 
ture by  which  to  escape  from  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  me.  In 
fine,  the  very  difficulty  of  select- 
ing a  proper  form  of  address  led 
me  unconsciously  to  turn  the  whole 
question  over  again  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Indecision  is  the  failing  of  my  un- 
happy character;  I  am  easily  headed 
back  from  a  purpose  by  finding  ob- 
stacles, in  front ;  it  is  not  in  my  na- 
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dence,  deliver  me!  I  had  better 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
the  evening  train  and  make  my 
escape/ 

'Have  my  luggage  brought  down- 
stairs ;  let  everything  be  ready.  I 
shall  leave  by  the  seven  o'clock, 
train,'  I  said,  addressing  the  waiter 
directly.  'And  as  for  your  friends 
downstairs,  you  can  tell  them  to  go 
about  their  business  as  speedily  as 
they  please,  as  mine  compels  me  to 
leave  Sandy  flat  this  evening.' 

And  so  my  resolution  was  finally 
taken.  Later  I  was  standing  in  the 
hall  of  the  hotel  equipped  for  depar- 
ture. The  place  was  in  a  bustle ;"  a 
batch  of  passengers  had  arrived, 
others  were  taking  flight.  In  dis- 
mal spirits  I  stood  gloomily  apart, 
when  a  man  who  had  been  lounging 
by  the  entrance  approached  with  a 
slavish  smirk,  and  producing  some- 
thing like  a  pennyworth  of  mustard 
and  cress  from  a  ragged  compart- 
ment of  his  dress,  touched  my  arm 
confidentially.  He  was  evidently 
determined  to  have  an  interview. 

'  If  you  have  business  with  me, 
pray  be  quick  about  it.  Say  exactly 
what  you  want/  I  said,  sharply,  as 
he  stood  leering  and  smiling  into 
my  melancholy  face.  '  What  have 
you  got  there  ?' 

*  Only  a  bunch  of  shamrocks  for 
your  button-hole,  to  go  to  court 
with  to-morrow,  the  seventeenth, 
Patrick's  morning,  Counsellor.  The 
Commission  opens  to-morrow,  and 
likely  you  would  not  be  easy  in 
your  mind  to  go  to  court  with- 
out a  shamrock  in  your  button- 
hole, a  well-known  patriot  and 
true-hearted  Irishman  like  your 
honour.' 

I  stared  at  the  man.  Had  he 
known  the  matter  of  my  thoughts, 
his  reply  could  not  have  been  more 
cutting  and  sarcastic,  more  imper- 
tinently apropos.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  Then 
I  reflected  that  a  refusal  to  pur- 
chase these  emblems  of  nationality 
might  give  scandal,  and  that  mis- 


chief might  come  of  it.  '  Oh  that 
my  mantle  of  representative  and 
barrister  patriot  were  descended  on 
some  broader  shoulders  than  mine, 
that  I  were  well  out  of  it  all,  once  and 
for  ever!'  I  ejaculated  mentally, 
slipping  a  coin  into  his  hand. 

Twenty  minutes  afterwards  I 
was  seated  in  a  cab  toiling  up  the 
ascent  leading  to  the  railway  station, 
a  portmanteau  huddled  between  my 
legs,  a  hat-box  and  travelling-rug 
on  my  knees,  and  a  bunch  of  sham- 
rocks in  my  hand.  The  town  lay 
beneath  in  the  grey  dusk  of  a 
March  evening ;  lamps  were  already 
glimmering.  I  flung  my  emble- 
matic nosegay  out  of  the  window, 
as  we  swung  round  to  the  station, 
and  lay  back  in  the  vehicle  scowling 
at  the  grey  burgh  in  grim  defiance, 
as  if  it  were  a  mortal  enemy,  and 
that  the  staring  roofs  and  chimneys 
could  feel  the  anger  in  my  face. 

At  the  moment  the  joy-bells  from 
the  steeple  rang  out  on  the  air — tho 
same  bells  which  had  rung  me  into 
Sandyflat  a  few  evenings  since. 
Then  it  was  a  welcome ;  but  now  it 
seemed  a  special  insult  that  the  roll 
of  the  clarion  should  come  out  clear 
and  full  to  chronicle  my  depar- 
ture, my  discomfiture,  my  aban- 
doned purpose;  it  was  mockery. 
A  demon  seemed  tugging  away 
lustily  at  those  exultant  hammers ; 
every  stroke  came  out  distinct  and 
clear,  and  struck  at  me  directly  with 
a  special  reference. 

A  few  moments  later  I  crept  into 
a  railway  carriage  and  went  hissing 
on  my  journey  to  London.  The 
omnipotent  Canon  had  decreed  it. 
I  was  to  bring  the  pressure  of  my 
influence  to  bear  on  the  English 
Minister. 

Canon  Ingomar  shook  my  hand, 
laughing  into  my  face,  as  I  duly 
appeared  in  London. 

'  Ha,  I  knew  you'd  come.  "  No 
matter  who  else  disappoints,  we  are 
sure  of  Catlyne,"  I  said.  "  Catlyne  is 
a  man  of  principle,  not  one  to  desert 
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Church  or  party  at  a  pinch;  he 
knows  better."  '  The  Canon  laughed 
again  in  a  tone  of  unbecoming  ve- 
hemence, it  seemed  to  ine.  '  Come 
along ;  I  have  calls  to  make.  You 
can't  have  anything  to  do,  for  all 
your  business  has  remained  behind 
in  Ireland,  eh  ?  you  said  so  ;  I  have 
it  here  under  your  hand, '  he  laughed 
again.  'Come  along;  we  may  as 
well  travel  together/ 

We  *  came  along.'  He  assumed 
the  direction  of  my  person  as  abso- 
lutely  as  if  I  had  been  his  curate, 
and  in  his  own  parish  instead  of 
being  as  we  were  at  the  top  of 
Oxford  Street. 

'  This  deputation  will  not  be 
quite  as  strong  in  point  of  numbers 
as  I  at  first  expected  and  would  de- 
sire,' he  continued,  taking  my  arm 
in  a  patronising  way.  '  It  will  be 
highly  influential,  but  there  will  be 
daylight  in  the  ranks ;  as  luck  has 
been  against  us  on  the  point  of  at- 
tendances. There  have  been  some 
unexpected  disappointments  indeed. 
Lord  Terryalt,  for  instance,  gone 
abroad  with  the  Countess.  Mr. 
Tomtit  has  influenza.  The  Major 
could  not  give  up  Carraglass  at  this 
season ;  they  are  making  improve- 
ments. Carraglass  is  a  whim  of  the 
Major's.  I  did  not  press  him,  poor 
man ;  he  enjoys  the  place  and  is  so 
very  zealous ;  besides,  his  heart  is 
in  the  cause.  Everything  con- 
sidered, I  thought  it  better  to  leave 
him  there.  But  the  members  of  your 
profession  have  behaved  ill — 
each  armed  with  some  trumpery 
excuse  of  his  own.  Very  absurd 
of  them.  Valuable  represent- 
atives indeed  they  are;  it  will 
be  remembered  for  some  of  them, 
however,  depend  upon  that — Smith- 
ereens, Dangle,  Mulligan.  Even 
Vapid — one  on  whom  I  placed 
entire  reliance,  who  owes  every- 
thing to  us  quite  as  much  as  your- 
self— even  he  assumed  to  have  assize 
business  and  could  not  come.  An 
excellent  plea  that  for  neglecting  his 
pubb'c  and  representative  duties.' 


' If  it  were  known  how  I  came  to 
be  here  at  present,  I  should  certain- 
ly be  laughed  at,  Canon,'  I  answered 
tartly;  'and  perhaps  deserve  to 
be,  throwing  up  my  business  for 
nothing.  If  you  had  not  pat  it 
upon  me  so  directly,  I  never  should 
have  come  here  at  all,  I  certainly 
admit.' 

'  Yes,  I  managed  it  well,  and  yon 
did  very  well  in  coming.  It  was 
creditable  to  both  of  us,'  he  laughed. 

'  I  made  an  uncommon  sacrifice/ 

'Nothing  to  be  done  in  this 
world  without  sacrifice,  without 
giving  up  one's  own  way  when  a 
principle  is  at  stake,'  said  the  Canon 
drily ;  '  any  man  worth  his  salt  will 
do  that.' 

'  I  did  not  hesitate  at  all  events, 
and  even  disobliged  an  influential 
attorney  in  the  matter — a  serious 
thing  for  a  man  placed  as  I  am, 
whether  worth  his  salt  or  not/ 

'Anthony  Dudgeon  ?' 

'  I  had  expected  more  considera- 
tion from  a  person  of  his  moral 
and  superfine  reputation,  especially 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances, 
but  he  took  it  ill,  indeed,  unex- 
pectedly so.' 

'  A  man  that  I  hold  in  my  finger 
and  thumb  like  that,'  said  the 
Canon,  snapping  his  fingers.  '  I 
have  hi3  letters  in  my  pocket,  and 
hold  him  fast.  Don't  be  uneasv 
about  Dudgeon;  he  is  under  a 
compliment  to  me.' 

'Then  the  Duke's  affair  might 
perhaps  bo  still  arranged  ?  ' 

'Ah,  that  is  a  mere  business 
matter.  I  never  interfere  in  such 
details,'  said  the  Canon  in  his  off- 
hand manner.  '  A  public  character 
like  you  should  never  suffer  trifles 
of  that  kind  to  distract  his  mind, 
he  should  not.  A  brief  more  or  a 
brief  less,  what  does  it  matter  after 
all  to  a  man  who  plays  for  a  large 
stake?  Keep  your  eye  fixed  on 
principles  only,  Catlyne,  and  no- 
thing more.  A  person  in  your  posi- 
tion, of  your  ambition,  cannot  afford 
to  consider  the  feelings  of  a  country 
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attorney ;  it's  absurd,  even  if  such 
things  as  attorneys  had  feelings; 
details  merely  worry,  and  should 
not  be  brought  into  the  account 
at  all.  Keep  steadily  to  the  line 
of  road;  that  is  your  course,  the 
only  rule  for  a  man  determined 
to  come  in  a  winner.' 

'But  the  question  of  briefs  may  be 
a  personal  one  of  some  importance 
to  me.' 

'  Every  Irish  barrister  who  aims 
at  advancement  must  despise  the 
legitimate  practice  of  his  profession 
and  mere  personal  considerations 
likewise.  Every  lawyer  going  into 
Parliament  must  lose  his  private 
business  as  a  matter  of  course — 
must  be  content  to  lose  it.  The 
first  rules  of  his  political  grammar 
will  teach  him  that.' 

'  But  the  brief  question  may  be- 
come a  question  of  daily  bread  to 
me,  Canon  Ingomar.' 

'  Pooh  !  my  dear  friend,'  laughed 
the  Canon ;  *  let  us  change  the 
subject.' 

It  .turned  out  strangely  that  the 
absence  of  numerous  friends  com- 
pelled a  postponement  of  the  depu- 
tation. I  might  therefore  have  re- 
mained quietly  at  Sandyflat  for  the 
opening  of  the  assizes,  but  the 
Canon  wanted  me  ready  at  hand,  he 
said  ;  he  wanted  my  advice.  It  was 
plain  that  there  was  something  on 
his  mind  at  this  time  ;  he  was  ill  at 
ease,  and  constantly  engaged  in 
correspondence,  his  time  was  filled 
up  either  in  receiving  visits  or  re- 
turning them. 

'Catlyne,  you  behaved  like  a 
sterling  man  in  this  affair;  there 
is  no  denying  that,'  he  said  to  me 
one  day.  'You  devoted  yourself 
to  principle,  stuck  to  your  colours 
as  every  man  is  bound  to  do  at  a 
pinch ;  you  behaved  well,  and  certain 
influential  persons  take  my  view  of 
your  conduct  in  this  matter.  It  is, 
therefore,  decided  that  some  marked 
compliment  is  due  to  you,  that 
your  zeal  merits  a  reward — a  thing 
yon  doubtless  did  not  anticipate  or 


calculate  upon.      But  a  man  never 
knows  when  his  luck  may  turn  up.' 

A  rumour  prevailed  in  Dublin  of 
an  important  ecclesiastical  suit ;  my 
attention  was  enlisted. 

'  I  propose  that  you  shall  be  the 
leader  of  this  deputation,  Catlyne,' 
he  added. 

'Eh?' 

The  Canon  nodded.  'I  managed 
it  for  you ;  threw  out  a  hint  first  and 
the  suggestion  was  well  received. 
You  are  to  be  our  spokesman  in 
the  absence  of  Lord  Terryalt  and 
the  Major;  it  is  all  settled.  To 
your  skill  and  ability  will  be  en- 
trusted  the  office  of  urging  the 
Minister  in  this  matter;  we  have 
every  confidence  in  your  capacity, 
and  your  zeal  in  the  cause  requires 
no  proof.  You  are  to  be  the  leader 
of  this  deputation.' 

Not  a  smile  on  the  Canon's 
features;  serious,  important,  busi- 
ness-like, his  face  was  imperturb- 
able. 

'  It  is  a  very  remarkable  compli- 
ment, an  unusual  distinction,'  he 
added,  scanning  me  narrowly. 

'  It  would  simply  be  the  end  of 
my  existence  as  a  Government  man, 
the  finale  of  my  professional  hopes,' 
I  said. 

'  You  always  exaggerate  things,' 
said  the  Canon  ;  'a  bad  habit.' 

'  This  would  put  me  out  of  favour 
with  the  Government  for  ever;  there 
is  nothing  more  distasteful  to  them 
than  this  very  question,'  I  added 
with  considerable  heat. 

'  A  position  which  Lord  Terryalt 
and  my  friend  the  Major  would  be 
proud  to  occupy,'  persisted  the 
Canon. 

'  Why  didn't  they  come  to  take 
it,  then  ?  '  I  replied.  '  Why  don't  you 
summon  them  ?  Try  his  lordship 
with  a  telegram  as  you  did  me; 
try  that  experiment  upon  him, 
instruct  him  that  conscience,  prin- 
ciple, that  the  requirements  of 
party  demand  that  he  should  put 
himself  to  some  inconvenience,  and 
then  wait  his  answer.     Yet  these 
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personages  are  independent;  they 
are  not  gentlemen  in  waiting,  con- 
demned like  us  to  endure  in  help- 
less condition  of  expectancy  and 
lassitude  that  some  pitiful  crumbs 
shall  be  swept  down  to  us  from 
the  Castle  table ;  they  do  not  depend 
for  bread  on  the  favour  of  the 
Government,  on  the  temper  of  the 
Irish  Office.  In  a  word,  Canon 
Ingomar,  this  is  to  ask  me  to  com- 
mit suicide,  and  I'll  not  commit 
suicide.  What  would  Agamemnon 
say  ?  what  would  he  think  of  it  ? 
How  could  I  appear  before  him 
again  as  a  partisan  after  taking  a 
front  position  upon  such  a  delicate 
and  distateful  subject  as  this  is? 
It  would  be  ruin  to  me.' 

*  Agamemnon  ?     We'd  bully  him 
easily,  as  usual,'  said  the  Canon. 

*  I'll  not  commit  political  suicide, 
to  please  anybody.' 

'If  you  are  not  going  to  be  of 
use  to  us,  why  then  did  you  come 
over  here  at  all?  Might  as  well 
have  stopped  at  home  in  that  case  ' 
— observed  my  friend — '  stopped  at 
home  and  held  your  brief,  and 
minded  your  business.' 
4 1  came  very  reluctantly.' 
'But  now  you  are  here  and  won't 
be  of  any  use ;  you  refuse  to  do  any- 
thing that  one  asks  ;  you  are  come 
here  for  ornament  only,  it  appears,' 
said  Canon  Ingomar  drily.  '  How- 
ever, as  it  is  so  we  must  manage 
otherwise.  You  can't  say,  at  all 
events,  that  I  did  not  offer  you  this 
distinction.' 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  deputation  assembled,  did 
its  office,  and  dispersed.  From 
a  near  view  the  performance  had 
not  been  effective  nor  impressive ; 
that  at  least  was  my  candid  opinion. 
It  was  dusk  when  we  came  to- 
gether, and  the  candles  were  lighted. 
A  gentleman  of  rank  had  been  found 
to  fill  the  place  refused  by  me.  He 
was  our  spokesman,  and  appeared' 
nervous.    He  did  not  acquit  him- 


self very  well  in  my  opinion.  There 
was  a  platitude,  a  counter  platitude, 
much  cordiality  in  a  general  way. 
Some  of  our  body  experienced  the 
new  sensation  of  shaking  hands 
with  a  Minister,  and  found  it 
agreeable.  Many  vital  points  were 
announced  as  being  under  careful 
consideration,  and  an  impression 
was  declared  to  be  the  immediate 
result  of  the  wise  moderation  of 
our  influential  spokesman ;  he  cer- 
tainly committed  no  sins  of  strong 
language. 

On  the  other  (the  Government) 
side  were  unlimited  expressions  of 
good  faith  and  confidence;  abun- 
dant cordiality  and  good  humour  on 
both  sides ;  and  so  we  separated. 
Our  work  was  done ;  the  educational 
movement  had  moved  on  as  far  as 
it  could  be  got  to  move  for  the 
moment.  Everybody  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  success  of  it ;  but 
somehow  I  felt  that  the  British 
Lion  might  have  extended  the  paw 
of  cordiality  with  equal  condescen- 
sion if  he  had  not  been  coerced  into 
amiability  by  the  influence  of  my 
learned  presence.  It  was  not  clear 
that  my  part  had  been  an  essential 
one  to  the  success  of  the  perform- 
ance, or  that  the  Canon  would  have 
failed  in  duty  if  he  had  suffered 
me  to  continue  quietly  minding 
my  assize  business  at  Sandyflat. 
Such  at  least  was  my  impression  s 
my  Bettled  conviction  also  was  that 
the  deputation  had  been  a  failure, 
but  public  opinion  in  Ireland  took  a 
different  view  of  it.  The  news- 
papers there  kept  issuing  hourly 
editions  on  the  topic.  There  were 
wires  and  special  wires,  letters 
from  correspondents  in  leaded  type, 
placards  in  the  streets,  posters  at 
stationers'  shops,  statements,  refu- 
tations, and  counter  statements. 
Some  members  of  the  deputation 
were  credited  with  having  made 
considerable  use  of  the  privileges  of 
their  position,  and  ministers  were 
reported  as  being  discomfited  by  the 
pungent    and    pushing  queries  of 
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those  hardy  representatives.     Aga- 
memnon was  said  to  have  thrown 
up  the  sponge,  on  being  pressed, 
and  virtually  agreed  to  everything. 
Presently  the  first  excitement  of 
the  news  passed,  and  a  certain  out- 
line of  facts  was  accepted  by  public 
opinion  as  being  more  or  less  au- 
thentic. Then  the  newspapers  made 
their  own  of  the  subject,  and  set- 
tled   down    to    work   upon   it    in 
earnest.     It  was  an  editorial  god- 
send,   and    crowded    the    leading 
columns.     The  Whig  division  had 
an  outburst  of  cut  and  dry  Aga- 
memnonism  as  usual.     As  a  set-off, 
however,  the  other  side  taunted  the 
superperfect   minister   with    vacil- 
lation, pusillanimity,  and  intrigue. 
The  National  press  reverted  to  the 
past  history  of  Whig  manoeuvres, 
and  cautioned  the  clergy ;  the  Le- 
gitimist organs,  or  organ,  denounced 
the  National  press  for  venturing  to 
lecture  its  pastors.     Then  the  mind 
of  the  country  slipped  its  moorings 
altogether,   and   gradually    drifted 
away    into   an   overpowering  con- 
fusion.    Worst  of  all,  the  Bar  was 
puzzled — the  Bar  became  anxious 
and  unsettled — the  clatter  of  educa- 
tional meetings  and  demonstrations 
resounded    on     every    hand,    and 
frightened    the    profession  out  of 
its  wits.     Each  petty  expectant  of 
the  Four  Courts  carried  his  precious 
wig  filled  with  misgivings  as  to  the 
attitude  best  to  assume  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  epidemic.     Was 
the    Government    at   bottom  well 
disposed  towards  the  movement? 
and,  if  so,  was  it  a  safe  thing  for 
him  to  have  to  do  with,  or  was  it 
merely  more   of  the  usual  moon- 
shine?    that    was     the     question. 
Would  the  Castle  be  better  pleased 
if  members  of  the  profession   did 
not  meddle  in  the  matter,  and  kept 
their  ears  closed  to  the  cry  of  the 
nation?     Or  was  it  one  of  those 
puzzling,  double-sided   movements 
where  Government,  recognising  the 
difficult  position  of  its  pupils — the 
alumni  of  the  law — paternally  in- 


clined to  overlook  certain  patriotic 
eccentricities,  with  a  view  to  plat- 
form  advantages    at    forthcoming 
elections  ?   And  then,  if  intercourse 
with  the  agitation  were  tolerated  or 
connived  at,  under  what  conditions 
should  it  be,  within  what  limits,  how 
close  might  it  with  safety  go,  how 
comprehensive  might  it  be  ?     Poor 
Bar !    There  seemed  to  be  no  centre 
of  authority  anywhere  to  consult 
with — no  guiding,  star  to  beacon  it 
into  safe  harbourage,  or  determine 
that  course  most  for  its  own  advan- 
tage to  pursue.     To  increase  the 
confusion,  a  sudden  and  inexplicable 
scene-shifting    took    place  on   the 
political  stage,  which  added  tenfold 
to  the  bewilderment  of  our  unhappy 
profession — something  unforeseen  as 
inexplicable,  one  of  those  mysterious 
revolutions  in  the  social  atmosphere 
in  its  way  as  unaccountable  as  even 
the  vagaries  of  the  whimsical  climate 
of  the  country  itself;  it  was  as  if 
thunderbolts  had  begun  to  rattle 
and  lightnings  to  shoot  athwart  a 
serene    firmament,    where    but    a 
moment  since  pearly  blues  and  float- 
ing summer  clouds  were  only  visible. 
One  of  our  brethren  had   con- 
tested a  county  seat  in  the  regular 
way,    according  to    received    tra- 
ditions.   Nationalist  platform.    Na- 
tionalist in  italics — that  is,   with 
some  deductions.     The  usual  trade 
platitudes  in  capital  letters.     Aga- 
memnonism,  Law  and  Liberty  (or- 
dered liberty),  development  of  agri- 
cultural industry  and  manufacturing 
enterprise,  hum  of  commerce.  Every 
precaution  was  taken;  all  precedents 
were  complied  with ;  the  village  at- 
torneys were  hired  or  bribed;  the 
county  papers  made  safe  by  inter- 
minable addresses,  advertisements, 
letters,  and  committee  lists  at  two 
shillings    the   single    line,   or  five 
guineas  the  long  column;  so  that 
no  loose  point   hung  that  malice 
could  detect  or  calumny  lay  hold  of. 
It  was  agreed  that  our  candidate 
had  not  a  stain  upon  his  character ; 
excellent    landlords   and  pompous 
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citizens  figured  upon  his  committee 
lists.  He  was  exceedingly  well 
launched,  and  would  have  been  cer- 
tainly returned  only  that  the  other 
man  unfortunately  got  a  majority  of 
votes.  It  was  unaccountable.  The 
headstrong  masses  broke  away  at 
once  from  their  recognised  leaders 
and  perversely  put  a  declared  Con- 
servative at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
'  Any  stick  to  beat  a  dog  with/  said 
the  Nationalists.  Opinion  was  much 
shocked,  but  finally  it  was  regarded 
as  an  accident  merely,  as  an  excep- 
tional piece  of  eccentricity  on  the 
part  of  a  particular  constituency — 
a  chance  outburst  of  local  extrava- 
gance, or  of  Southern  impulse — for 
this  scandal  had  occurred  in  the 
South.  It  was  only  when  the  lesson 
was  repeated,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
next  vacancy  in  the  West — emphati- 
cally repeated  under  almost  an 
identical  combination  of  circum- 
stances— that  people  became  awake 
to  the  danger  to  society. 

This  fresh  accident  sent  a  spasm 
through  every  limb  of  the  learned 
body  to  which  I  belonged ;  it  was 
a  denial  of  first  principles.  Here 
two  politically  faultless  barristers 
had  been  rejected  on  the  thoroughly 
absurd  ground  that  whimsical  con- 
stituencies declined  to  vote  for  them. 
Was  it  a  set  at  the  sacred  profession 
itself,  or  was  it  the  end  of  the  world 
coming  ?  The  aspect  of  things  be- 
came so  gloomy,  and  the  influence 
of  these  catastrophes  so  important 
upon  the  future  of  the  profession, 
upon  its  prestige,  that  our  next 
representative  man  took  every  pre- 
caution; and  in  addition  to  the 
usual  ingredients  of  ministerial  en- 
thusiasm, local  progress,  and  per- 
sonal devotedness,  mended  his  hand 
by  prudently  pouring  into  the  treacle 
something  about  the  right  of  the 
country  to  supervise  its  own  affairs ; 
this  in  as  discreet  and  roundabout 
a  fashion  as  dexterous  and  cork- 
screw sentences  could  be  made  to 
twist  it  out.  The  problem  was  to 
go  near  saying  Home  Rule  without 


using  the  obnoxious  term,  or  com- 
mitting oneself. 

The  defeat  of  this  clever  person 
was,  however,  the  most  startling 
event  of  all.  He  did  not  poll  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  constituency,  was 
placarded  as  an  impostor,  burned 
in  effigy,  and  ultimately  had  to 
escape  from  the  electors  under  a 
false  name  and  cover  of  *  night,  as 
he  was  watched  for  at  all  the  rail* 
way  stations. 

Was  it  Fenianism,  or  the  pro- 
gress of  democracy,  or  the  Com- 
munist spirit,  which  had  operated 
this  change  ?  The  Irish  race  was 
becoming  demoralised,  unfaithful 
to  its  instincts ;  losing  its  moral 
sense,  losing  its  respect  for  the  Law. 

We  were  all  much  scandalised 
at  this  evident  decline  in  principle 
of  our  fellow  countrymen.  But 
where  or  how  was  the  progress 
of  this  irreverent  and  critical  spirit 
to  be  arrested  ?  All  of  us  who  had 
seats  began  to  have  fears,  and  wore 
solemn  and  doubting  faces  when 
politics  were  referred  to.  Worst 
of  all,  the  Bar  itself  showed 
symptoms  of  demoralisation :  a 
mutual  mistrust  began  to  appear  in 
its  ranks,  and  the  admirable  esprit 
de  corps,  hitherto  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  our  profession,  to  languish. 
Each  one  of  us  became  suspicious 
of  his  fellow,  and  watched  him  like 
a  spy.  From  this  mistrust  was 
derived  a  degradation  of  profes- 
sional tone,  proceeding  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  working 
downward  through  every  grade. 

Those  who  were  on  top  of  the 
ladder  then,  in  front  rank  for 
place,  determined  to  make  a  quick 
run  to  shelter  anywhere ;  security 
and  '  the  bird  in  hand'  became  at 
once  the  object  of  everyone's  aspi- 
rations. The  aspirant  to  the  wool- 
sack turned  his  eyes  on  a  chief 
justiceship,  thereby  throwing  back 
the  next  under  him  into  mere 
puisne  aspirations.  He  whose  para* 
dise  had  been  any  corner  of  any 
bench,  now  declined  to  a  chairman* 
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ship,  and  so  downward;  the  promo- 
tion of  the  whole  regiment  stopped. 
Bat  the  most  perverse  effect  ap- 
peared in  the  ranks  of  the  juniors, 
amongst  those  youths  who  were  yet 
some  few  years  off  from  beginning 
their  politics  at  all,  and  who,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  would  have 
no  right  to  expect  anything  until 
we— the  men  in  possession — were 
abundantly  served.  Some  of  the 
quickest  of  these  young  gentlemen, 
however,  began  to  see  a  distinct 
opportunity  for  themselves  in  the 
disorganised  state  of  public  feeling 
which  prevailed.  It  presented  a 
chance  of  rising  by  illegitimate 
means  more  rapidly  than  by  any 
of  the  old-fashioned  methods  which 
had  befriended  us ;  it  was  scarcely 
fair,  and  not  very  honest  of  these 
juniors,  but  human  nature  is  weak, 
even  among  barristers.  According- 
ly some  of  these  impatient  aspirants 
became  members  of  certain  newly- 
born  agricultural  clubs,  which  had 
already  commenced  a  special  career 
of  political  mischief:  they  spoke  at 
tenant-right  dinners  and  Home  Rule 
debates,  signed  amnesty  petitions — 
in  fine,  behaved  abominably.  We 
were  shocked  at  these  defalcations 
from  the  regular  line-of-battle  or- 
der: the  subject  was  much  discussed 
in  the  Hall,  and  the  ablest  minds  in 
the  profession  became  involved  in 
speculations  and  forebodings.  Even 
Smithereens,  the  next  on  the  list 
for  promotion,  noting  the  change  of 
times,  began  to  have  doubts  about 
his  seat — that  seat  which  a  few 
months  since  appeared  as  secure  as 
the  Throne  or  Constitution. 

'  Mark  my  words,  Catlyne,'  he 
said,  '  Church  and  State  will  not 
survive  after  the  Bar  is  gone.  If 
the  mob  is  permitted  to  have  its  way 
with  the  profession,  other  professions 
will  go  down  in  the  ruin  of  it  also. 
People  smile  at  present,  and  think 
it  our  affair  only.  Narrow  view ; 
the  Bar  concerns  everybody;  'tis 
the  affair  of  civilisation,  the  only 
thing  worth  preserving  in  any  coun- 
try emerged  from  barbarism.     You 


saw  what  Ayrton  said  the  other 
night — he  knew  nothing  of  science, 
art,  or  literature,  and  he  was  proud 
to  confess  it ;  for,  in  place  of  these 
trivialities,  he  knew  a  little  of  law, 
the  noblest  of  all  departments  of 
knowledge.  Ayr  ton  was  quite  right . 
We  are  the  basis  of  polished  society, 
and  the  Corinthian  capital  also, 
that's  what  we  are/  said  the 
Serjeant,  with  a  flourish,  puffing 
out  his  chest,  'and  the  world  had 
better  recognise  our  importance 
in  sustaining  the  social  fabric  in 
this  island  of  Ravages.  Does  the 
Government  think  to  manage  the 
cannibals  here — work  on  without 
our  assistance  ?  Let  them  try.  Let 
them  despatch  a  group  of  English 
noodles  to  the  Castle,  and  see 
what  would  happen  if  we  were  not 
there  to  guide  the  strings  and  keep 
everything  straight.  We  are  the 
garrison  of  civilisation. 

'Special  commissions  were  the: 
first  cause  of  our  unpopularity; 
they  began  the  mischief/  I  said. 

'Special  commissions  were  use- 
ful enough  in  their  way,  don't  utter 
a  word  against  them ;  helped  to  pay 
a  man's  debts,  and  did  good.  Old 
Rabagas,  the  judge,  confessed  him- 
self that  he  never  could  have  ma- 
naged but  for  the  campaign  of  '65, 
and,  as  it  happened,  he  made  a 
fortune  ;  but  he  got  the  cream,  the 
first  year  of  it.  None  of  the  others 
were  nearly  up  to  that  mark.  Spe- 
cial commissions  certainly  did  good; 
left  an  impression  and  terrified  the 
people,  if  nothing  else.' 

'No  more  than  the  ordinary 
methods  would  have  done.' 

*  A  different  thing  quite ;  excep- 
tional measures  like  these  have  a 
far  more  lasting  operation  on  the 
seditious  temperament  of  your  Irish 
rascal.  Rabagas,  who  ought  to  know, 
says  so.  He  says  that  your  Fenian 
regards  hanging  at  an  ordinary 
assizes  as  dying  a  natural  death ; 
it  requires  the  pomp  and  unusual 
circumstance  of  a  special  commis- 
sion to  convey  the  ideal  of  excep- 
tional and  extreme  punishment  to 
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him.  He  has  no  respect  for  the 
terrors  of  his  own  execution  unless 
death  comes  in  that  form.  A  fine 
old  gentleman,  Rabagas,  brilliant 
when  in  his  cups,  and  often  brilliant. 
He  selected  our  circuit  because  of 
the  Clare  mutton  and  Shannon 
salmon,  also  because  of  the  Bally- 
poreen  affair  and  the  Fenians;  it 
looked  likely  to  be  a  hanging  tour. 
But  Rabagas  has  no  prejudices. 
He  has  strong  professional  instincts, 
and  does  his  duty  thoroughly  when 
political  victims  are  the  raw  ma- 
terial supplied  to  his  hand ;  he  loves 
his  work.' 

'  The  most  successful  man  on  the 
Bench.' 

'Yes,  a  fine  fellow;  knows  no 
law  ;  a  bad  opinion ;  no  discretion ; 
an  excellent  judge ;  no  sense  of 
justice  to  restrain  him ;  no  charac- 
ter to  lose ;  selects  one  side,  often 
the  wrong  one,  but  always  adheres 
to  it  like  a  gentleman  ;  charges  the 
jury  like  an  advocate  or  partisan, 
spouts  fustian,  browbeats  and  bul- 
lies. An  orator  of  the  old  florid 
potheen  school ;  fine  voice  and 
manner ;  fine  appetite  ;  superb  na- 
ture ;  one  of  the  best  of  men ;  an 
ornament  qf  the  Bench,  and  a  prime 
favourite  in  the  Castle.' 

*  Would  that  some  of  us  were  on 
the  Bench,  Serjeant,  as  a  fixture  any- 
how, whether  as  ornaments  or  not.' 

'  The  effect  of  the  times,  I  admit,  is 
to  make  one  nervous,  but  no  matter ; 
a  man  never  can  say  what  may 
ultimately  put  him  on  the  Bench, 
what  accident,'  answered  the  Ser- 
jeant. 'Dancer,  for  instance;  his 
was  a  most  encouraging  case— 
Morris-Dancer,  as  they  nicknamed 
him  at  first;  but  it  was  changed 
afterwards  to  Benjamin,  as  he  rose 
to  fame  in  Loth  air's  time,  and  was 
held  at  the  political  baptismal  font 
by  his  chief.  Benjamin  also  be- 
cause he  was  the  youngest  of  the 
sacred  tribe  of  the  twelve  brethren 
of  the  Bench  ;  and  the  robe  which 
he  wore  was,  moreover,  party- 
coloured.     Not  much  distinction  in 


that,  however,  as  the  practice  gees 
now ;  but  Benjamin  was  sharp.  His 
case  was  the  very  reverse  of  his 
biblical  namesake's  who  was  sold  by 
his  brethren,  for  our  Benjamin  sold 
everybody.' 
'  I  remember.' 

c  You  may  remember  also    that 
before  promotion  he  had  not  prac- 
tised much  in  any  court — but  the 
racket  court,   that  is,'  added    the 
Serjeant.     '  It  was  when  Chevalier 
Bayard  was  Lord-Lieutenant,    and 
passed  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in 
playing   rackets.      Benjamin    dili- 
gently assisted  him,  so  no  wonder 
that  the  joint  government  was  suc- 
cessful— indeed,  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  country  that  it  always  im- 
proves under  every  viceroy.      As  a 
consequence,  Brother  Benjamin  shot 
up  like  a  rocket  or  a  racket-ball. 
Yet  with  all  he  never  would  have 
reached    the   Bench    but    for    his 
brogue.    It  was  better  for  him  than 
even    his  dexterous   wrist  at    the 
rackets,  or  than  Bayard's  patronage 
at  the   Castle.     When  he  brought 
his  brogue  into  the  House  there 
was  an  immediate  sensation  on  ac- 
count of  it ;  it  brought  down  that 
edifice  at  once  in  convulsions.     I 
have    cultivated  my  brogue    ever 
since  on  account  of  it,  and  dare  say 
it  is  as  strong  perhaps  now  as  Ben- 
jamin's ever  was,'  added  the  Ser- 
jeant;   'hope  it  may  turn  out   as 
useful.' 

c  It  will  aid  you  in  some  way,  at 
all  events,'  I  said — '  convey  a  Na- 
tionalist flavour  to  your  address 
when  you  come  up  for  re-election, 
Serjeant.' 

'I  wish  that  election  was  well 
over,  though  the  seat  feels  tolerably 
safe.  However,  I  must  get  on  the 
Bench  before  they  disestablish  it, 
for  that  is  coming.  If  they  dare  to 
touch  the  Bench  before  my  time 
comes,  it  will  make  patriots  of 
every  one  of  us ;  that  will  be  the 
end  of  it/  said  Smithereens,  yawn- 
ing.  ( I  have  warned  them  already.' 

1  Something  ought  to  be  done  in 
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this  constituency  business,  however; 
it  looks  indeed  black/  I  said. 

*  Might  make  the  law  officers  ex 
officio  members  of  the  House/  an- 
swered the  Serjeant.  'They  talk 
of  doing  it,  but  it  ought  to  be  done 
without  any  farther  talk.  That 
■would  be  the  readiest  way ;  settle 
the  constituency  question  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  English  mem- 
bers would  not  object ;  an  unconsti- 
tutional measure  which  applies  to 
Ireland  only  is  never  objected  to. 
Agamemnon  might  do  it  while  his 
majority  lasts ;  he  ought  to  pass  at 
least  one  act  which  would  remain 
a  permanent  advantage  to  the 
country  for  all  time.  It  would  add 
to  his  reputation  and  be  only  com- 
mon gratitude  to  us,  besides  benefit 
his  popularity.  He  has  no  excuse 
for  neglecting  to  do  it  at  present.' 
'  The  same  excuses  as  heretofore.' 
'  Oh,  no  !  Our  great  man  was  a 
dreamer  then,  but  has  slept  off  the 
fit ;  his  brain  is  clearer  at  present. 
An  experience  of  practical  failures 
has  had  its  effect — put  the  moon- 
shine thoroughly  out  of  him.  He  has 
sown  his  wild  oats,  depend.  He 
won't  have  any  more  Irish  ideas. 
We  can  trust  Agamemnon  not  to 
have  a  relapse ;  he  won't  decline  to 
the  milk-and-water  system  again; 
may  do  something  sharp  and  strong 
if  they  drive  him  to  it,  at  least 
if  courage  should  not  fail  him  at 
the  last  moment.  That  is  your  view, 
is  it  not  ? '  added  the  Serjeant,  ap- 
pealing directly  to  Stephens  Green, 
who  at  the  moment  entered  the 
club-room  and  sauntered  towards 
our  window.  '  Catlyne  is  altogether 
on  the  other  side,  while  I  maintain 
that  the  great  man  is  getting  wis- 
dom at  last,  settling  down  inclined 
to  mend  his  ways  and  improve.' 
'A  plague  on  both  your  views. 
They  are  out  of  date,  unsuited  to 
these  times  of  progress.  My  view 
is  to  fall  in  with  the  spirit  which 
goes  ahead,'  said  Stephens  Green. 
'  In  what  sense  progress  ? ' 
'Peace!  my  brain's  with  child,' 
said  Green,  stopping  the  Serjeant 


with  his  hand.  '  Don't  disturb  me 
at  this  crisis.  I  am  about  to  bring 
forth ;  I  have  got  an  idea.' 

*  Take  it  up  to  the  Castle  at  once 
and  sell  it.  The  Lord-Lieutenant 
wants  such  a  thing  very  badly,  and 
will  pay  any  money  down  for  it, 
Green,'  said  the  Serjeant. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

*  Under  pressure  of  certain  severe 
conditions  of  life,'  .said  Stephens 
Green,  '  man  readily  turns  to  de- 
vour his  fellows.  At  present  I 
am  under  dominion  of  such  a 
sanguinary  mood,  and  propose  to 
eat  you  all  up,  my  brethren — 
you  to  whose  family  I  belong, 
whose  prejudices  and  maxims  I 
have  imbibed  from  birth.  I  propose 
to  sacrifice  you  now  to  the  craving 
which  is  on  me,  ajso  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  times.  These  late  elec- 
tioneering catastrophes  have  shaken 
the  scales  from  my  eyes  and  revolu- 
tionised my  nature.  I  propose  to 
turn  back  upon  the  principles  of  a> 
lifetime,  and  first,  for  a  new  device, 
to  reverse  the  natural  order  of 
things.  Most  of  you  have  com- 
menced by  being  patriots ;  I  pur- 
pose to  conclude  in  that  way.  The 
change  of  times  requires  it.  I  give 
you  notice.  I  shall  offer  myself  at 
once  to  the  great  constituency.' 

4  Is  there  another  vacancy  al- 
ready ? '  enquired  Smithereens. 

*  A  vacancy  in  the  affections  of 
my  country  exists,  and  I  shall  appear 
as  a  candidate  for  a  place  in  her 
bosom,'  answered  Stephens  Green. 
'  That  is  my  idea.  It  has  passed 
through  the  incubating  process, 
and  now  is  hatched  and  perfect.  I 
propose  to  lift  up  my  hand  in  the 
cause  of  this  dear  old  land.' 

1  If  it's  a  constituency,  you'll  not 
be  likely  to  manage  the  expense  of 
it,'  said  the  Serjeant,  meditatively. 
'Unless  you  can  put  your  hand 
down  on  a  trifle  of  four  or  five 
thousand  pounds,  there  is  no  use  in 
lifting  it  up.' 

'  Expenses  are  details,  which  I 
despise,'  said  Stephens  Green. 
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*  You'll  have  vastly  more  experi- 
ence after  an  experiment, '  answered 
the  Serjeant,  drily,  'when  yon 
get  as  far  as  an  expense  agent, 
sessions  attorneys,  and  the  other 
wolves  which  dwell  in  the  hiding- 
places  of  an  Irish  borough.  What 
place  do  you  meditate  ? ' 

'  I  shall  represent  the  Irish  nation 
only,'  said  Stephens  Green,  'and 
my  agent  shall  be  the  shoulders  of 
a  grateful  people.' 

'  A  slippery  saddle ;  I  tried  it 
once  myself,'  said  Smithereens. 

'Depends  altogether  on  the 
jockey,  my  friend,'  said  Stephens 
Green;  'rough  riding  won't  do. 
Besides,  I  intend  to  burn  my 
ships.' 

'  Very  good  ;  but  take  care  of 
your  fingers  also.    Beware  the  fire.' 

'  No  danger.  I  have  provided  a 
cat's-paw.' 

'  Some  one  to  singe  himself  for 
you.  Mistrust  the  friend,  then,  who 
volunteers  such  an  office ;  keep  an 
eye  on  the  cat  that  owns  that  paw,' 
said  the  Serjeant. 

'What  is  it  all  about?'  I  en- 
quired. 

'  Tis  about  Home  Rule,  and  that's 
the  whole  of  it,'  said  Stephens 
Green. 

'  You ! '  I  exclaimed,  as  the  Ser- 
jeant laughed  out,  'Home  Rule! 
At  this  time  of  the  day,  with  the 
example  of  Mulligan  to  warn  you ; 
with  such  a  memento  mori  before 
the  eyes  ? ' 

'  Mulligan  slipped  away  into  Fe- 
nianism  and  drowned.  Home  Rule 
is  very  shallow  water ;  doesn't 
come  above  one's  ankles,'  said 
Stephens  Green.  '  It's  safe  wading.' 

'You  don't  intend  to  be  an 
idiot  ? '  said  the  Serjeant. 

'  I  intend  to  be  a  patriot,'  said 
Stephens  Green. 

'  How  much  of  a  patriot  ?  '  en- 
quired Smithereens. 

'  Up  to  the  chin,  probably.* 

'  Better  keep  your  mouth  closed, 
then,  or  the  rising  tide  will  stifle 
you/ 


*  The  very  contrary ;  I  intend  to 
open  my  mouth  at  once.' 

'  At  once  P '  I  enquired. 

*  Or  sooner,'  answered  Green, 
taking  a  hand-bill  from  his  pocket 
and  exposing  it  for  our  inspection. 

'  LECTURE. 


'HOME  RULE. 
'  Stephens  Green,  Esq.,  B.L.* 

'He  has  put  his  name  to  it,  I 
protest,'  said  the  Serjeant,  reading 
aloud.  *  Is  this  thing  out  already, 
or  is  there  yet  time  to  put  a  stop  to 
it  ? '  he  enquired. 

'  Plenty  of  time,  but  no  way  of 
stopping  it  that  I  know  of,'  said 
Green,  gravely.  'I  have  made 
every  calculation,  and  worked  out 
Home  Rule  at  the  end  of  the  sum. 
It  is  the  best  thing  for  the  country 
and  for  me,  and  therefore  I  burn 
my  ships.' 

'  A  joke  is  a  joke,  but  I  don't 
like  to  see  a  man  cutting  his  throat 
in  this  way,'  said  Smithereens. 

'  You'd  like  it  well  enough  if  I 
stood  in  your  way  for  promotion, 
Serjeant,'  was  the  answer. 

'  But  you  don't  stand  in  the  way, 
and  there  will  be  no  profit  to  any- 
body, nothing  but  discredit  to  the 
profession  and  loss  to  you.  Pray 
when  do  you  resolve  to  make  this 
extinction  of  your  career  and  exhi- 
bition of  your  person  ? '  enquired 
the  Serjeant. 

'For     information    see     poster. 
Observe  —  "  Mutual  Improvement 
Association."  ' 
'Here?' 

1  Very  likely — amongst  you  all ! 
Expose  myself  to  the  fire  of  your 
friendly  sarcasms.  No,  I  shall 
make  my  debut  in  buffoonery  in  the 
provinces,  like  others  of  the  come- 
dian profession,  and  then,  having 
made  a  reputation,  come  starring  it 
bravely  to  town.  Sandyfiat  is  my 
ground.' 

'Never  do  there.  The  place 
abounds  in  "better-feds,"  and  they 
abhor  the  movement.    The  respect- 
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able  class  of  Sandyflatters  don't 
sympathise,  and  won't  go  near 
Home  Bale.' 

•Let  the  "better-feds"  be;  I 
pink  class,'  said  Stephens  Green, 
mounting  his  eyeglass. 

That  evening  the  Canon  called. 
He  was  merely  passing  through 
town,  and  we  strolled  to  the  rail- 
way station  together.  He  seemed 
in  dull  spirits,  and  for  talk's  sake  I 
narrated  our  interview  with  Ste- 
phens Green. 

'  He  turns  patriot,'  I  said ;  '  is 
not  only  to  die  for  his  country,  but 
to  lecture  for  her.  He  has  screwed 
his  courage  up  to  that  point  al- 
ready, and  has  committed  himself. 
Hope  he  won't  come  to  mischief 
with  his  politics,  but  he  has  actually 
undertaken  to  deliver  some  sort  of 
Fenian  lecture  at  Sandyflat.  I,  for 
one,  wish  him  safe  out  of  it.' 

'I  hope  we  may  all  come  safe 
out  of  our  politics  in  the  end,'  an- 
swered the  Canon,  with  emphasis. 
Then, .  abruptly,  '  The  Cabinet  is 
quibbling  on  the  Education  Ques- 
tion, Catlyne.  They  are  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  us.' 

'How  very  unfortunate,'  I  an- 
swered, restraining  a  smile. 

'  If  this  shuffling  goes  on,  there 
will  be  but  one  course  for  us  to 
follow,  and,  as  it  concerns  you,  'tis 
fair  you  should  be  informed  in 
time.' 

'Naturally  our  course  is  clear,' 
I  answered  sympathetically. 

'  Turn  them  out,'  said  the  Canon. 

'  Turn  out  the  Government  ? ' 

'  Withdraw  our  confidence  at  first, 
and  then,  perhaps,  the  other  alter- 
native. It  will  be  very  unfortunate 
if  it  comes  to  that,  very  uncomfort- 
able for  some  of  us,'  he  added,  look- 
ing hard  and  straight  into  my  eyes. 

'You'll  understand  it  all  soon 
enough,'  said  the  Canon,  in  answer 
to  my  bewildered  stare.  '  So  Ste- 
phens Green  turns  patriot.  Good. 
I  like  a  man  to  take  a  line  of  his 
own  and  work  it  out,  not  to  keep 
playing  at   follow  the    leader  per- 


petually, like  others  of  the  pro* 
fession.  I  think  the  better  of  him 
for  having  a  way  of  hie  own.  He, 
a  barrister,  a  Castle  fledgling,  a 
maccaroni,  turn  to  Home  Rule. 
'Tis  as  if  I  should  turn  Maho- 
medan.  'Tis  brilliant,'  said  the 
Canon,  with  emphasis.  'There 
must  be  stuff  in  that  young  man. 
It  fills  me  with  respect  for  him; 
so  rare  to  find  a  wig  and  gown  now 
with  a  mind  of  its  own  on  any  sub- 
ject, or  with  a  head  on  its  shoulders 
either.  By  the  way,  I  go  down  to 
Sandyflat,  and  you  may  have  to* 
follow.' 

'To  Sandyflat!  Impossible  at 
present.' 

'  Not  to-day ;  I  don't  mean  with 
me  ;  but  I  shall  remain  there  for  a 
time.  I  shall  write.  "We  may  want 
you,  my  dear  Catlyne,  or  we  may 
not ;  but  I  shall  write  when  I  know 
whether  or  not.  Hold  yourself  in? 
readiness  to  move.  It  may  be  at 
a  moment's  notice,  so  don't  leave 
town.  We  are  to  have  a  conference 
at  Sandyflat.' 

'  Concerning  the  education  diffi- 
culty ? ' 

'Very  likely.  We  shall  decide 
on  a  programme,  determine  how  all 
the  Liberal  members  are  to  act  in 
the  matter,  and  send  you  word,' 
said  the  Canon.  ' Nothing  is  settled, 
but  there  are  excellent  reasons  why 
it  should  be  at  Sandyflat  and  not  be 
in  town.  And  now,  my  dear  fel- 
low, good  afternoon  and  good-bye.' 

We  shook  hands.  He  entered 
the  railway  carriage,  leaving  me 
plunged  in  meditation. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Serjeant  Smithereens  was  one 
morning  eloquent  in  condemning 
the  Administration,  Minister,  Irish 
Office,  Castle,  everything  connected 
with  Governmental  machinery,  be- 
cause of  a  rumour  which  prevailed 
of  a  contemplated  change  in  the 
inveterate  practice  of  making 
judicial  promotions  from  the 
political  Bar  only. 

'We  are  thought  to  sympathise 
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with  this  innovation,  supposed  not 
to  have  the  feelings  of  our  kind,'  he 
said ;  *  it  is  assumed  that  no  shreds 
of  human  nature  cling  to  our  bones, 
that  we  are  to  look  at  this  experi- 
ment like  absolute  outsiders.  Let 
them  beware ;  the  wine  we  drink  is 
made  of  grapes ;  any  way  the  whisky 
is.  The  crown  of  martyrdom  is  the 
last  distinction  which  I  covet  for  one ; 
they  will  find  it  a  costly  alternative 
if  they  drive  things  to  extremities ; 
they  will  have  to  get  some  other 
class  to  govern  the  country  for 
them  ;  that  will  be  the  end  of  it  all, 
I  say.' 

'  That  is  exactly  what  is  feared,' 
I  answered. 

Just  then  an  acquaintance  entered 
the  room  with  a  wondrous  piece  of 
news. '  Judge  Rabagas  had  suddenly 
resigned  the  Bench.' 

We  were  stunned,  and  hesitated 
to  believe  it,  but  the  news-bearer 
was  circumstantial  and  knew  all 
the  details.  Maxwell  was  to  go 
up ;  Mcintosh  became  Attorney- 
General,  '  and — and  Serjeant  Smi- 
thereens yonder  can  probably  guess 
who  the  new  Solicitor  will  be,'  he 
added,  looking  hard  at  my  friend. 

The  Serjeant  at  once  took  the 
hint  and  drew  me  apart. 

1  This  takes  me  quite  by  surprise/ 
he  said ;  '  no  telling  yet  what  may 
come  of  it,  but  you  had  better  for- 
get our  conversation  about  the 
Government  just  now.  The  fact  is 
I  was  out  of  temper  and  talked 
nonsense ;  I  did  not  mean  anything 
in  a  serious  sense.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  Agamemnon  is  doing  his  best 
to  govern  the  country  fairly,  and 
is  succeeding  admirably  under  very 
difficult  circumstances.  I  believe 
that  the  Lord  Apollo  will  know 
more  about  it  when  he  has  acquired 
more  experience,  that  his  talents  are 
eminent,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
profession  are  thoroughly  safe  in  his 
hands.  If  I  should  become  Solicitor, 
Catlyne,  it  may  be  yet  in  my  power 
to  do  you  a  service,  and  if  it  should, 
command  me.  I  know  you  are  dis- 
creet.    I  shall  cross   over  in  the 


mail  boat  to-night,'  he  added,  con- 
fidentially, shaking  my  hand. 

An  accident  had  befriended  the 
Serjeant,  and  he  did  become  Solici- 
tor-General. Maxwell,  the  new  At- 
torney, being  without  a  seat,  it  was 
necessary  to  select  a  man  whose 
re-election  was  secure,  as  to  have 
one  law  officer  in  the  House  was  an 
admitted  necessity.  The  Serjeant 
was  considered  immovable  in  his 
borough ;  and  therefore  got  the  pro- 
motion. 

I  perhaps  knew  of  another  man 
whose  Parliamentary  position  was 
even  safer  than  the  Serjeant's,  and 
this  circumstance  had  encouraged 
me  to  hope;  but  once  the  first 
disappointment  passed,  I  was  not 
displeased  at  the  selection  of  Smith- 
ereens. 

My  promotion  would  have  been 
quite  as   creditable,   as   useful   an 
affair  for  the  Government,  no  doubt. 
I  had  no  drawback  whatever,  no 
startling     personal    defects,     and 
besides  the  Canon  was  behind  me ; 
but  for  all  its  brogue  the  Serjeant's 
tongue  had  a  rasping  edge  upon  it. 
Buffoon  he  might  have  been,  but 
there  was  power  in  him  also;   he 
possessed  that  rarity  amongst  mo- 
dern Irish  members — a  brain,  and 
in  opposition  his  wit  was  a  weapon. 
The  Cabinet  did  not  care  to  provoke 
his  jealousy,  which  was  extreme,  or 
his  hostility,  which  might  become 
a  danger.     An  ounce  of  fear  goes 
farther  than  a  full  measure  of  love 
in  Parliamentary  practice.     I  have 
always  found  it  so.     He  who  can 
requite  Ministerial  neglect  with  re- 
taliation rarely  suffers   long  from 
Ministerial  ingratitude. 

The  Serjeant  was  a  viper  that 
would  sting  if  they  trod  upon  him, 
but  I  was  file  trodden  worm  which 
dared  not  turn,  and  was  therefore 
freely  trampled  upon.  However  I 
acquiesced  in  his  elevation,  was  even 
pleased  that  the  Serjeant  had  been 
fairly  removed  out  of  the  way.  My 
actual  position  was  undoubtedly  the 
better  for  it.  When  at  the  next  va- 
cancy they  desired  to  promote  a 
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Parliamentary  man,  there  was  but 
one  barrister  in  the  country  whose 
seatAcould  be  pronounced  safe.  I 
-was  so  elated  in  truth  at  the  advan- 
tage to  myself  of  the  Serjeant's  re- 
moval from  the  ranks  that  I  desired 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  Canon 
on  the  subject,  but  could  hear  no- 
thing of  him.  He  had  let  fall  certain 
hints  when  going  down  to  Sandyflat. 
Clearly  the  Canon  had  something  on 
his  brain  then,  some  enterprise  or 
project  of  a  political  complexion, 
which  directly  concerned  myself. 
He  had  promised  to  write,  but  had 
not  written. 

It  was  a  relief  when  one  morning 
I  received  a  note  from  a  solicitor  at 
Sandyflat  which  required  me  to  go 
down  there  on  a  matter  of  pro- 
fessional business.  I  determined 
to  make  it  an  opportunity  for  hav- 
ing an  interview  with  the  Canon  on 
the  spot.  I  could  also  take  him 
down  the  latest  gossip  about  the 
election  of  Smithereens,  for,  con- 
trary to  all  expectations,  the  great 
man  had  been  opposed  by  a  Nationr 
alist  candidate  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

It  rained  as  I  reached  the  Sandy- 
flat station,  in  a  hurricane  such  as  the 
natives  there  were  proud  of.  Under 
the  sheds  of  the  station  the  storm 
hissed  and  blew;  the  porters  were 
steaming  with  damp ;  at  the  corners 
of  eaves  there  were  cataracts,  in  the 
runnels  and  water  passages  streams 
where  one  might  have  fished.  As  a 
climax,  not  a  vehicle  to  be  had.  This 
was  a  matter  of  course. 

Armed  only  with  an  umbrella,  I 
embarked  in  the  darkness  to  find 
my  way  to  the  hotel,  in  wretched 
plight,  in  wretched  spirits.  Every 
.step  in  the  direction  of  the  town 
seemed  to  carry  me  forward  to- 
wards some  vague  personal  discom- 
fort or  disaster.  I-  was  filled  with 
presentiments  of  evil,  and  in  a  few 
dozen  yards  my  boots  became  filled 
with  water.  The  perpetual  rains  of 
Sandyflat  have  so  loosened  the  sur- 
face of  the  causeway  that  every  flag 
is  the  cover  of  a  water  trap,  and  at 
pressure  of  the  foot  its  hidden  con- 


tents were  squirted  up.  I  was  pre- 
sently saturated  to  the  knees,  and 
compelled  by  a  fresh  impulse  of  the 
storm  to  take  refuge  in  a  gateway. 

The  peculiar  whirl  of  a  hackney 
coach  resounded  in  the  distance,  and 
presently  came  up  out  of  the  dark* 
ness  towards  my  point.  I  hailed 
the  driver  as  he  passed. 

'  What  will  your  honour  give  me ' 
— bawls  out  the  man,  pulling  up 
at  a  safe  distance — '  for  a  set  down 
at  the  hotel  ? ' 

'I'll  give  you  in  charge  to  a 
policeman  if  you  don't  take  me  up,' 
I  answered. 

'  Better  get  him  to  take  youup  then. 
I'm  going  to  fetch  your  honour  a 
policeman.  Wait  there  till  I  come 
back,'  said  the  man,  driving  off  at 
full  speed  and  disappearing  into 
the  night. 

Ultimately  I  had  to  perform  the 
journey  on  foot,  and  reached  the 
hotel  in  a  state  of  extreme  discom- 
fort; then  my  luggage  had  to  be 
sent  for  to  the  station.  It  was  some 
time  before,  dry  and  refreshed  by  a 
change  of  clothes,  I  found  myself 
seated  at  the  dinner  table,  with  at 
least  an  appetite  derived  from  my 
adventure. 

Mr.  McCann,  the  landlord,  hovered 
about  the  dining-room,  apparently 
anxious  to  establish  a  conversation, 
as  I  proceeded  with  my  dinner ;  but 
I  was  in  no  mood  for  politics  then, 
and  contrived  to  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

At  the  dessert,  however,  he  re- 
newed the  attempt,  and  came 
abruptly  to  the  point  by  placing  a 
circular  on  the  table  and  enquiring 
if  I  did  not  intend  to  go  to  the 
lecture. 

'  Thank  you.  I  havo  had  enough 
out  of  doors  for  this  evening,'  I  an- 
swered. '  What  is  this  lecture  ?  Im- 
provement Association,  perhaps  P ' 
and  with  a  shudder  I  remembered 
that  .the  same  body  had  at  one  time 
attempted  to  induce  me  to  exhibit 
on  its  platform. 

1  Oh,  a  different  thing  quite, 
Counsellor.      This    is    the    great 
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lecture  at  the  Albert  Buildings, 
on  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Stephens 
Green,  a  Dublin  gentleman — Conn- 
Be)  lor  Green.  A  great  affair.  None 
of  our  gentry  here  have  had  any- 
thing to  say  to  the  movement  as  yet ; 
but  now  that  the  upper  classes  are 
coming  in  it  will  be  different. 
Everybody  is  going.' 

•What,  Stephens  Green  to-night  ? 
Order  me  a  carriage  forthwith  ! '  I 
exclaimed,  rising  and  shaking  off 
the  incipient  rheumatism  which 
gave  a  premonitory  squeeze  as  1 
moved.  '  I  shall  be  quite  ready  in 
ten  minutes.' 

The  Albert  Hall  was  crowded; 
I,  however,  managed  to  get  into 
a  place  amongst  the  reserved  seats. 
Between  me  and  the  scene  of 
action  was  an  improvised  orchestra. 
This  was  already  filled  with  the 
redoubtable  temperance  band  of 
the  place,  which  kept  banging  away 
on  a  set  of  Nationalist  quadrilles  as 
a  sort  of  overture  to  the  perform- 
ance. 

On  the  platform  the  magnates 
were  already  assembled.  The  local 
committee;  the  mayor,  in  robes 
of  office,  and  civic  chain ;  beside  him 
the  vacant  arm-chair  for  the  hero  of 
the  evening,  reading-desk,  and  or- 
thodox glass  of  water.  The  arrange- 
ments were  formal  and  impressive. ' 

Presently  a  hum,  then  an  uproar, 
which  gradually  faded  off  into  a 
buzz  of  admiration  as  Stephens 
Green  entered,  with  his  glass  in  his 
eye  and  a  do-or-die  expression  in 
his  face.  Vociferous  applause  as 
his  worship  rose  to  shake  hands, 
and  our  talented  young  friend  stood 
before  the  arm-chair  bowing  to  the 
audience.  Band,  '  See  the  conquer- 
ing hero  comes.'  In  a  front  seat 
was  Mrs.  Dudgeon,  and  beside  her 
sat  her  lord.  Anthony  Dudgeon 
at  a  Home  Rule  meeting!  An- 
thony, the  champion  of  Legitimacy, 
of  the  Constitution,  of  the  const/' 
tuted  authorities,  the  prudent  wor  - 


shipper  of  the  powers  that  be,  fixed 
in  a  front  place,  patronising  a  revo- 
lutionary assemblage !  A  suspicion 
shot  through  my  brain.  '  He  must 
have  been  refused  something  by 
the  Government.  Then  I  thought, 
*  What  a  capital  piece  of  news  this 
for  the  Canon  in  the  morning.'-  My 
eyes  began  to  swim.  Who  was  at 
the  other  side  of  the  attorney — 
the  man  with  the  broad  back  ?  He 
turned,  and  the  full  gas-light  shone 
down  upon  the  strong  features  of 
Canon  Ingomar. 

'  If  this  be  not  the  end  of  the  world 
arrived  in  person,  I  must  get  some- 
one to  tell  me  what  else  it  is,'  I  said, 
endeavouring  to  extricate  myself 
from  the  immediate  pressure  of  the 
crowd  and  approach  my  friendB; 
but  at  the  moment  came  a  fresh 
burst  of  applause,  and  Stephens 
Green  advanced  to  the  foot-lights. 

He  looked  nervous,  but  resolute; 
nervousness  stimulated  him  to 
effort,  aroused  his  faculties;  still 
the  strain  was  to  me  very  ap- 
parent. 'He  is  going  to  break 
down  and  disgrace  himself,'  I 
thought.  There  was  a  death-like 
pause. 

'  Self-government.' 

These  abrupt  words  issued  from 
him  in  so  low  a  tone  that  they 
scarcely  reached  beyond  the  plat- 
form ;  but  he  immediately  repeated 
them  with  more  confidence  : 

*  Self-government.' 

They  were  heard  this  time,  and 
produced  an  outburst  that  shook 
not  only  the  rafters,  but  even  the 
benches.  When  at  length  the  cheer- 
ing died  away,  Stephens  Green, 
always  quick  to  take  a  hint,  and 
clever  at  picking  himself  np,  re- 
peated with  great  emphasis  and  fire, 
stamping  his  foot,  the  magic  words : 

*  Self-government  ! ' 

'  Here  is  a  leader  for  the  people 
at  last ! '  exclaims  an  enthusiast  be- 
side  me;    as  another   tempest  of 
applause  slowly  subsided. 


(To  be  concludid  in  cur  next.) 
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PREMIER  AND  PRESIDENT. 
By  an  American. 


THE  return  of  the  quadrennial 
contest  for  the  Presidency  in 
the  United  States  suggests  some 
reflections  by  way  of  comparison 
between  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
American  Republic  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  British  Monarchy. 

Both  are  executive  officials,  both 
carry  on  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, both  are  elective,  both  are 
obliged  to  set  their  sails  to  the 
winds  of  public  opinion,  and  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the 
cyclones  of  popular  discontent. 
Nevertheless,  and  even  in  these 
particulars,  there  are  points  of 
marked  dissimilarity. 

It  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  say 
that  the  Prime  Minister,  as  well  as 
the  President,  is  elective,  and  per- 
haps it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go 
minutely  into  the  difference  in  the 
mode  of  their  selection.  However, 
it  may  be  well  to  remark  that, 
while  it  is  not  very  easy  for  even 
the  best  informed  respecting  the 
working  of  English  institutions, 
to  define  precisely  the  province  of 
the  Crown  at  the  present  time  in 
the  affairs  of  Government,  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  the  Premier 
has  something  to  do  with  somebody 
above  him,  while  the  President  has 
nothing  to  do  with  anybody  above 
him. 

In  the  Life  of  Lord  Palmeraton, 
by  Lord  Dalling  and  Bulwer 
(p.  289))  we  find  these  words,  in  a 
letter  from  Lord  Palmerston  to 
Earl  Grenville  dated  May  10,  1839 : 
*  The  Tories  have  failed  to  make  a 
Government,  not  from  any  differ- 
ence among  themselves,  but  from 
a  difference  with  the  Queen.  They 
insisted  on  the  removal  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber.  The 
Queen  declared  she  would  not  sub- 
mit to  it,'  And  she  did  not.  The 
Ministry  broke  upon  the  rock  of 
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their  Sovereign's  firmness,  and  a 
new  Government  had  to  be  formed. 
In  a  handbill  which  has  just  ema- 
nated from  *  the  authorities  of  Scot- 
land Yard'  we  are  informed  that 
1  the  Home  Secretary  will  advise 
the  grant  of  her  Majesty's  most 
gracious  pardon  to'  certain  persons 
on  certain  conditions.  In  the  for- 
mer instance  the  Sovereign  is  re- 
presented as  alone  and  unadvised 
carrying  her  judgment  against  that 
of  her  Premier;  in  the  latter  in- 
stance she  is  represented  as  entirely 
passive  under  the  '  advice '  of  her 
/Government.'  We  have  recently 
had  some  deliverances  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Premier' 8  relations  to 
his  Sovereign  by  one  who  speaks 
from  experience.  And  although 
that  right  honourable  gentleman 
is  generally  ambiguous,  often  con* 
tradictory,  and  perhaps  seldom 
serious,  we  may  be  warranted 
in  concluding  from  what  he  says 
that  the  English  Crown  has,  even 
under  its  present  limitations,  a 
voice  of  some  kind  in  the  affairs 
of  Government.  There  is  no  such 
voice  at  the  ear  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  His  Sovereign 
has  many  tongues,  but  no  voice 
during  his  reign.  The  President 
is  an  executive  officer  distinct  from 
the  Legislature,  and  inaccessible 
to  both  Congress  and  the  people. 
His  action  is  supplementary  to  that 
of  the  Legislature,  of  which  he  may 
know  nothing  until  it  comes  to  him 
for  signature  or  veto.  He  may 
send  back  the  bill  with  alterations 
suggested,  or  he  may  return  it  with 
his  unqualified  dissent.  He  may 
recommend  the  repeal  of  old  laws, 
or  the  passing  of  new  ones,  but  his 
functions  with  regard  to  legislation 
are  more  like  those  of  the  House  of 
Lords  than  those  of  the  Prima 
Minister.     He  is  a  tribunal  of  final 
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review,  and  if  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  majority  of  Congress  for 
overcoming  his  veto  cannot  be  se- 
cured, the  White  House  may  make 
almost  as  obdurate  and  prolonged 
a  resistance  as  the  House  of  Peers. 
We  have  seen  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government 
pulling  one  way,  and  the  Legisla- 
tive branch  pulling  another.  We 
have  seen  the  Senate  first  tying  the 
hands  of  the  President,  and  then 
endeavouring  to  untie  them  in  order 
to  get  itself  and  the  Executive  out 
of  the  unseemly  tangle.  The  Pre- 
sident has  also  been  in  disastrous 
antagonism  to  the  majority  of  the 
people;  and  has  even  been,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  the  choice  of  a 
minority  of  the  electors.  He  is 
required  to  have  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  college,  which  is  made  up 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
States,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
he  have  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote.  In  case  no  candidate  receives 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  in 
the  electoral  body,  the  election 
goes  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  votes  upon  the  three 
highest  candidates  on  the  list.  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  chosen  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  at  his  first  election  in 
a  minority  of  the  popular  vote  of 
947,289.  Moreover,  a  President 
offering  himself  for  re-election,  and 
defeated,  continues  to  hold  the  reins 
of  power  for  four  months.  I£  for 
example,  the  Administration  of 
General  Grant  be  condemned  on 
the  5th  of  November  next,  he  will 
nevertheless  remain  in  office  until 
the  4th  of  March  following. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  for  a 
Prime  Minister  of  England  to  be 
for  any  considerable  time  in  a 
minority  in  the  country,  while 
the  Executive  and  the  Legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  stand 
or  Sail  together.  c  The  beast  with 
many  heads9  upholds  him  or  '  butts 
him  away.9  If  the  President  were 
(as  a  party   at    the  founding    of 


the  Government  wished)  elected  for 
life,  or  (as  another  party  wished)  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  and 
if  his  Ministers  were  made  imme- 
diately answerable  for  their  or  his 
measures  to  the  Congress,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  his  pursu- 
ing a  policy  in  the  teeth  of  public 
sentiment  which  now  often  gnashes 
on  him  in  fruitless  exasperation. 
A  refractory  President  could  thus 
be  made  to  feel  the  indignation 
of  his  Sovereign  (the  people), 
and  a  tractable  one  could  thus 
be  afforded  facilities  for  utilising 
any  tact  or  experience  he  might 
happen  to  possess.  And  such  a 
system  would  seem  to  be  quite  in 
Keeping  with  the  preference  for 
passive  or  negative,  over  active  or 
positive  Presidents. 

When  we  come  to  compare  the 
power  or  the  patronage  of  the 
Premier  with  that  of  the  President, 
we  find  ourselves  somewhat  at  a 
loss.  Both  apparently  wield  the 
power  of  a  free  State,  under  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  two  sources  of  that  power, 
the  Constitution  (in  the  one  case 
written,  in  the  other  unwritten) 
and  Public  Opinion.  The  more 
closely  that  power  in  their  hands 
is  examined,  the  more  clearly  it 
will  be  seen  to  be,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, apparent  instead  of  real.  It 
is  cautiously  delegated,  jealously 
watched,  and  carefully  circumscrib- 
ed. The  power  of  an  autocrat 
even  is  beset  with  checks  ;  always 
was,  more  or  less,  is  to-day  more 
than  ever,  and  to  be  hereafter  more 
and  more.  He  is  obliged  to  let  '  I- 
dare-not  wait  upon  I-would/  In 
the  two  countries  where  the  people 
really  act  at  once  as  a  restraint  and 
a  detective  upon  the  ruling  power, 
it  is  difficult  to  define  the  extent  of 
that  power.  What  the  President 
or  the  Prime  Minister  can  and 
cannot  do  is  too  vague  to  be 
expressed  in  words.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  descant  upon  the  po- 
tency of  their  authority  in  the  army 
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or  navy,  in  finance  or  commerce ; 
bat  it  is  just  as  easy  to  depreciate 
or  even  to  satirise  their  sceptre  as 
something  that  is  wonderfully  mag- 
nified by  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  seen.  They  can  indeed 
call  armies  into  the  field  and  send 
ships  of  war  to  distant  shores,  but 
not  without  depending  for  the 
'  sinews  of  war '  on  the  Legislature, 
and  not  without  such  anticipations 
of  a  scrutiny  from  the  press  and 
the  public  meeting  as  is  likely  to 
make  them  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution. 

This  circumspection  was  evident 
in  the  recent  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  by  the  two 
Governments.  The  extreme  caution 
shown  by  both  was  very  notice- 
able and  significant,  and  fairly  illus- 
trates the  peculiar  restraints  which 
are  felt  by  both  President  and 
Premier  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  with  which  they  are  en- 
trusted. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Pre- 
mier suspended  the  writ  without 
asking  permission  of  Parliament, 
while  the  President  was  commanded 
to  use  this  prerogative  by  Congress, 
which  specified  the  place  and  the 
duration  of  its  exercise.  Not  till 
the  civil  war  was  the  writ  suspen- 
ded. No  Government  in  the  world 
can  present  a  better  record  with 
respect  to  arbitrary  interference 
with  personal  liberty  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  For  the  last  half- 
century  both  President  and  Premier 
have  been  in  this  respect  clear  in 
their  great  office  beyond  any  other 
two  executive  officials  in  the  world. 
The  pardoning  power  belongs  to 
both,  but  the  President  can  do  what, 
we  believe,  the  Premier  cannot — 
pardon  before  and  thus  forestall  the 
trial ;  and  there  is  no  appeal  from 
his  decision :  it  is  only  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  this  power  has  never 
been  abused. 

With  regard  to  patronage,  that 
of  the  President  is  the  more  advan- 
tageous   to  himself,    that   of   the 


Premier  the  more  beneficial  to  the 
country.  The  former  appoints  ten 
governors  of  territories  ;  all  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  entire 
staff  of  the  civil  service,  come  at 
his  beck  and  go  at  his  bidding.  He 
also  appoints  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  hold  office 
during  good  behaviour;  and  post- 
masters and  post-mistresses  through- 
out the  entire  three  millions  of  square 
miles  of  the  Republic.  But  a  foreign 
envoy,  or  an  official  of  the  civil 
service,  no  sooner  becomes  qualified 
by  experience  for  his  post  than  he 
must  give  place  to  another,  who  in 
turn  serves  his  apprenticeship  and 
retires.  Petty  offices  with  petty 
salaries  are  distributed  as  bread  t(> 
the  mouths  that  howled  for  the 
successful  candidate.  The  young 
man's  fidelity  to  the  unintelligible 
principles  upon  which  his  party 
was  victorious,  is  his  qualification 
for  a  post  under  the  new  regime. 
A  good  pair  of  lungs  and  a  good 
pair  of  legs  at  election  time  can 
scarcely  miss  their  subsequent 
reward.  Thus  the  condition  of  the 
civil  service  of  the  great  Republic 
has  become  chaos,  by  a  system  (if 
so  it  can  be  called)  which  seems  no 
more  likely  to  be  abandoned  by  the 
people  of  America  than  introduced 
by  the  people  of  England. 

The  President  has  no  such  loaves 
to  break  among  his  adherents,  how. 
ever,  as  the  Primacy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  no  such  fishes  to  dis- 
tribute as  the  Viceroyalty  of  India. 
The  present  Premier  has  distributed 
more  patronage,  considered  with 
reference  to  dignity  and  salary, 
than  all  the  Presidents  have  dis- 
posed of  since  they  entered  on  their 
policy  of  dividing  the  spoils  among 
the  victors.  But  here  again  the 
Premier  is  more  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  public  than  the  Presi- 
dent. He  may  be  said  to  be  literally 
obliged  to  follow  precedent,  consider 
fitness,  and  consult  the  interests  of 
the  public  service.  He  would  hardly 
venture  to  make  a  Major-General 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  re- 
ward a  popular  preacher  with  the 
Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  or 
compensate  services  on  the  stump 
with  a  seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench. 
Those  appointed  are  also  put  virtu- 
ally beyond  the  reach  of  even  the 
Premier  himself,  as  well  as  of '  that 
capricious  charlatan,  the  public  of 
the  moment.'  The  Administration 
may  change  how  or  when  it  will 
without  throwing  into  confusion  the 
government  of  India,  or  displacing 
a  letter-carrier  in  Yorkshire. 

Considering  that  the  President  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
that  the  Prime  Minister  keeps  the 
saddle  until  he  is  thrown,  it  is  inte- 
resting to  compare  the  period  of  ser- 
vice of  these  officials.  From  the  time 
of  the  first  President  (1789)  to  that 
of  the  election  of  the  present  Presi- 
dent (1869)  inclusive,  there  have 
been  twenty-one  Presidential  elec- 
tions, and  fifteen  different  men 
elected.  Six  Presidents  were  re- 
elected, five  of  whom  served  eight 
years,  one  of  the  re-elected  (Presi- 
dent Lincoln)  having  been  assas- 
sinated (a  fate,  by  the  way,  which 
never  befell  a  Prime  Minister)  in 
the  second  month  of  his  second 
term.  Three  Presidents  died  in 
office,  and  their  unexpired  terms 
were  completed  by  the  Vice-Pre- 
sidents. 

Daring  about  the  same  period 
there  have  been  eighteen  differ- 
ent Prime  Ministers,  five  of  whom 
were  chosen  a  second  time,  and 
one  a  third  time,  making  in  all 
twenty-five  administrations.  Two 
only  of  these  Prime  Ministers 
have  held  office  longer  than  the 
longest  Presidential  term  of  eight 
years.  One  served  seventeen  years, 
and  one  nearly  fifteen.  Four  only 
of  the  remainder  held  office  as  long 
as  four  years.  The  rest  were  in 
power  for  terms  ranging  from  121 
days  to  three  years. 

The  present  Attorney- General  for 
England  said,  in  a  recent  speech 
in  the  House,  that  '  since  the  ac- 
cession of  William   IV.  there  had 


been  twenty  Attorney- Generals — the 
Solicitor- Generals  had  been  more 
numerous.  That  gave  a  duration  of 
office  on  the  average  of  a  little  more 
than  two  years.'  In  that  time 
there  have  been  thirteen  Attorney- 
Generals  of  the  United  States. 

Leaving  the  reader  to  ruminate 
upon  these  facts,  and  to  draw  such 
conclusions  from  them  as  he  shall 
see  fit,  we  resume  our  line  of  thought 
by  noting  that  the  American  Cabi- 
net Ministers  are  even  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  Legislative  Body 
than  the  President  is.  They  are 
*  confirmed '  by  the  Senate,  after 
being  appointed  by  the  President, 
who,  however,  notwithstanding  this 
check,  practically  has  his  own  way 
as  respects  his  Cabinet.  They  are 
responsible  only  to  him,  and  he  in 
turn  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
them.  He  is  a  sort  of  opaque  cen- 
tral luminary,  which  would  be  in 
perpetual  darkness  but  for  the 
light  it  derives  from  its  own  satel- 
lites. The  Ministers  do  the  work, 
the  President  takes  the  credit  and 
gets  the  reward  for  it.  They  labour, 
he  enters  into  their  labours.  Of  all 
the  thankless  services  which  the 
sovereign  people  are  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  of  their  servants, 
those  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  are 
perhaps  the  most  complacently  dis- 
regarded. Now  and  then,  per- 
chance, a  stray  word  is  spoken  in 
their  behalf,  but  it  soon  dies  away 
in  the  hurricane  of  shouts  which 
greets  the  name  of  the  man  whose 
administration  they  have  rendered 
so  eminently  deserving. 

The  late  Secretary  Stanton  was 
a  man  of  unusual  executive  ability, 
but  all  it  did  for  him  was  to  re-elect 
his  chief,  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  the  Pre- 
sidency, unless,  indeed,  it  also  aided 
in  the  election  and  re-election  of 
his  compatriot,  General  Grant.  Se- 
cretary Seward,  confessedly  the 
greatest  American  statesman  since 
Alexander  Hamilton,  retires  to  pri- 
vate life  at  what  would  be  called  in 
all  other  countries  the  prime  of  his 
years  and  experience.     For  the  ad- 
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mirable  management  of  the  finances 
daring  the  last  four  years,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
debted to  Secretary  Boutwell,  who 
has  thus  furnished  one  of  the  strong- 
est reasons  given  why  General  Grant 
should  be  re-elected,  and  who  may 
be  displaced  the  day  after  the  re- 
election. 

The  English  system  gives  each 
Cabinet  minister  every  opportunity 
for  preserving  his  independence, 
displaying  his  qualifications,  and 
securing  the  grateful  recognition,  if 
not  the  adequate  reward,  of  his 
public  services.  The  American  sys- 
tem, on  the  contrary,  sinks  the 
Cabinet,  which  may  be  a  *  Cabinet 
of  all  the  talents/  in  their  chief, 
who  may  be  the  embodiment  of 
all  the  stupidities.  Each  English 
minister  may  be  in  some  respects 
the  superior  of  his  chief,  but  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  latter  to  be  so 
insignificant  as  to  depend  entirely 
upon  his  colleagues  for  the  success 
of  his  administration. 

Respecting  the  leadership  of  a 
party,  or  the  captaincy  of  a  policy, 
there  is  very  little  analogy  between 
the  English  Premier  and  the  Ame- 
rican President.  Herein  the  former 
is  seen  to  be  a  politician  of  the 
highest  utility,  and  the  latter  a 
functionary  of  singular  unreality. 
The  Prime  Minister  is  by  common 
consent  of  his  party  their  spokes- 
man and  helmsman.  The  President 
may  be,  and  for  many  years  has  been, 
chosen  because  of  his  lifelong  isola- 
tion from  the  issues  upon  which  he 
is  elected.  After  having  worn  his 
brief  authority,  he  is  dismissed  to 
that  undiscovered  country  of  for- 
gotten public  servants  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  returns.  He  has 
had  his  share  of  the  people's  shouts 
and  the  spoils  of  office,  and  must 
give  way  to  others.  There  is  an 
odd  mixture  of  pathos  and  bathos 
in  this  abrupt  descent  of  the  Pre- 
sident from  his  lofty  pedestal  into 
his  former  obscurity.  In  this  re- 
spect there  is  no  parallel  between 
the  President  of  the  United  States 


and  any  other  official  personage  in 
the  world. 

The  fewness,  compactness,  and 
moderation  of  English  parties  is 
attributable  to  their  forbearance  to- 
wards their  leaders.  They  believe 
in  having  a  leader,  and  believe  that 
on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  endure 
the  one  they  have  than  fly  to  others 
that  they  know  not  of.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  there  is  less  subser- 
viency to  party  in  England  than  in 
any  other  country.  The  Prime 
Minister  must  be  a  statesman,  or  at 
least  he  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  public  affairs,  and  a  show  of 
competency  for  political  command. 
The  President  occupies  what  would 
seem  to  be  the  position  of  a  states- 
man and  leader,  but  is  precluded 
from  being  either.  If  he  had  been 
either,  he  would  not  have  been  sent 
Tor  by  his  Sovereign,  the  People,  to 
form  a  government,  certainly  not  if 
unendorsed  by  the  nominating  cau- 
cus. He  looks  to  his  Cabinet  for 
his  statesmanship,  and  to  the  people 
for  his  reward  of  their  services ;  so 
that  he  is  a  cross  between  a  per- 
sonal Monarch  supported  by  a  ple- 
biscite, and  a  limited  Sovereign 
under  the  direction  of  his  *  Govern- 
ment,' with  this  difference  —  the 
former  must  have  something  to 
show  in  proof  of  his  '  personality,' 
and  the  latter  would  not  dare  to 
appropriate  the  laurels  of  his  Minis- 
ters. If  the  English  Crown  may 
descend  by  right  of  birth  irrespec- 
tive of  worth,  the  American  Presi- 
dency is  disposed  of  upon  rules 
which  repudiate  both  worth  and 
birth.  So  long  as  merit  is  not  for- 
bidden to  the  royal  line,  Windsor 
Castle  may  be  the  residence  of  dis- 
tinguished competency ;  but  so  long 
as  a  political  education  is  a  grave 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  an  American 
caucus,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  an 
experienced  statesman  in  the  White 
House  at  Washington. 

During  the  last  forty  years  not  a 
President  has  been  selected  because 
he  was  a  representative  man.  The 
pro-slavery   party  which   ruled  at 
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Washington  from  John  Qaincy 
Adams  (1829)  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
(1861)  never  pnt  forward  its  pro- 
nounced or  able  men.  It  contented 
itself  with  tools  rather  than  imperil 
itself  .with  champions.  Whatever 
may  have  been  its  swaggering  else- 
where, in  the  nominating  conven- 
tion it  was  obliged  to  walk  upon 
those  eggs  known  as  '  the  compro- 
mises of  the  constitution/ 

When  the  an ti-  slavery  sentiment 
rose  to  pre-eminence  its  policy  was 
the   same.      It  shrank  with  that 
timidity  (to  call  it  by  no   worse 
name)  which  is  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  American  politics,  from 
honouring  any  of   those  who  had 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  its 
adverse  years.     When,  in  1856,  the 
party  of  Slavery  and  the  party  of 
Freedom    were    marshalling   their 
forces  for  the  first  great  national 
struggle  for  ascendency  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, the  standard-bearer  selected 
by  the  latter  was  a  man  whose  sole 
qualification   for  that  honour  con- 
sisted in  his  having  planted  the  stars 
and  stripes  on  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  At  all  events,  that 
was  the  one  claim  which  was  made 
for  him,  and,  while  it  may  not  have 
been  completely  established,  it  has 
never    been    seriously    challenged. 
As  he  had  never  been  known  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  question 
that  had  convulsed  the  country  for 
thirty  years,  and  was  not  conscious 
of  having  any  to  express,  he  could 
easily  fulfil  the  conditions  imposed 
by  his  followers  and  prove  himself 
competent  to  lead  them  by  proving 
that  he  had  never  led  them  before. 
He  was  not  elected,  and  nobody  ex- 
pected him  to  be  ;    but  he  made  a 
*  gallant  fight,'  it  was  said,  which 
presaged  the  triumph  at  the  follow- 
ing Presidential  contest.     If,  as  is 
contended,  he  obtained  more  votes 
for  the  cause  of  *  free  soil '  than 
one    of   its     leaders     could    have 
done,    this    tends   to   confirm   our 
opinion  that  the  Presidency,  as  far 
as  leadership  is  concerned,  is  quite 
as  much  of  a  sham  as  any  'here- 


ditary '  leadership  which  is  the 
butt  of  democratic  ridicule.  The 
candidate's  exploits  among  the  crags 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  awakened 
more  enthusiasm  in  the  anti-slavery 
masses  than  the  solid  achievements 
of  their  statesmen  at  Washington. 

Again,  when  the  second  and 
what  was  well  understood  would  be 
the  victorious  stand  against  the 
slavery  party  was  about  to  be  made, 
the  standard  was  put  into  the  hand 
of  one  who,  indeed,  as  has  since 
been  discovered,  did  long  before 
express  some  anti-slavery  opinions, 
but  who  was  personally  and  politi- 
cally unknown  to  the  great  party 
he  was  called  upon  to  lead.  It  was 
the  hour  of  reward  as  well  as  of 
victory.  It  was  even  safe  to  be 
just,  and  politic  to  be  grateful.  Bat 
policy  is  the  best  honesty  that 
American  nominating  conventions 
can  afford  to  practise,  and  with  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  country  upon 
'the  Father  of  the  Republican 
party,'  the  convention  chose  one  of 
the  least  known  and  least  pro- 
nounced of  Northern  public  men. 
They  must  have  a  candidate  with 
the  traditional  ambiguity  of  opinion 
and  the  approved  obscurity  of  ori- 
gin. 

An  eminent  American  statesman 
who  had  long  been  talked  of  as  a 
possible  Presidential  candidate,  said 
to  his  friends — '  Gentlemen,  I  would 
make  an  excellent  President,  bnt  a 
very  poor  candidate.'  He  was  not 
the  only  eminent  American  of  whom 
this  could  be  said  ;  and,  vice  versa, 
many  who  would  and  did  make 
capital  candidates  would  and  did 
make  indifferent  chief  magistrates. 
Eligible  candidates,  not  efficient 
Presidents,  are  sought  by  the  nomi- 
nating conventions.  The  success  of 
the  party,  not  the  most  satisfactory 
administration  of  the  government, 
is  the  end  proposed.  Will  he  '  run 
well '  ?  not  Will  he  do  well  ?  is  the 
question. 

General  Harrison, General  Taylor, 
General  Scott,  General  McCleilan, 
and  General  Grant  were  all  selected 
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as  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
solely  on  the  ground  of  their  military 
achievements,  or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  because  of  their  popularity 
(real  or  supposed)  as  military  chiefs. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  best  ma- 
terial for  candidates.  Not  a  word  was 
said,  or  could  be  said,  for  them  as 
statesmen,  as  leaders  of  parties,  or 
as  representatives  of  a  policy.  Nor 
was  any  one  of  them  ever  suspected 
of  possessing  any  characteristic  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  an  executive 
office.  General  Harrison  was  en- 
abled by  a  triumphant  tussle  with 
the  Indians  in  the  West  to  beat  a 
veteran  politician  at  the  polls ;  but 
the  Whigs  who  elected  him  were 
punished  for  their  desertion  of  their 
leaders  by  being  deserted  of  the 
man  whom  they  elected  as  Vice- 
President  when  he  succeeded  Gene- 
ral Harrison,  who  lived  only  a 
month  after  his  election.  General 
Taylor  ('Rough  and  Ready')  was 
carried  in  by  the  hullaballoo  over 
the  ( Mexican  campaign,'  which, 
however,  had  exhausted  itself,  when 
it  was  invoked  by  General  Scott, 
who  was  beaten  by  another  General 
so  obscure  that  he  carried,  nearly 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Polk,  Mr.  Pierce,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  were  also  expediency  can- 
didates, and  owed  their  election 
doubtless  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  what  the  last-named  called 
*  bespattered  reformers.'  They 
were  all  chosen  by  the  party 
caucus  in  preference  to  men  of  ac- 
knowledged superiority  to  them  in 
experience  of  affairs  and  in  service 
to  their  party,  but  inferior  to  them 
in  being  clear  of  the  bespattering 
incurred  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  or 
at  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  And 
the  Republican  party  in  1865,  like 
the  Whig  party  in  1841  and  1849, 
-caught  &  tartar  in  its  Vice-Presi- 
dent ia  return  for  its  betrayal  of 
its  leaders.  The  American  party 
<cry  of  'Principles,  not  men,'  some- 
ijimes  leaves  the  party  no  men  to 
carry  out  their  principles,  and 
sometimes  finds  them  no  principles 


to  be  carried  out,  and  always  makes 
both  principles  and  men  the  help- 
less victims  of  chicanery  and  in- 
trigue. 

The  present  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  are  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  point  in  hand.  General 
Grant's  experience  in  politics  at 
the  time  of  his  first  nomination  was 
absolutely  nil.  He  had  probably 
his  first  sentence  to  either  read  or 
write  on  matters  pertaining  to 
government,  legislation  or  politics. 
All  we  have  ever  heard  of  his  edu- 
cation is  that  he  was*  about  as  low 
down  as  he  could  get  in  his  class 
at  the  Military  Academy  of  West 
Point.  Whatever  may  be  said  in 
criticism  of  him  as  a  soldier,  he 
certainly  excelled  in  what  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  called  a  'pounding 
match,'  and  his  military  services 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  al- 
though they  have  been,  as  perhaps 
everybody  but  an  American  would 
think,  grotesquely  rewarded.  In 
return  for  four  years  on  duty  in 
the  field  he  has  had  four  years 
in  that  vestibule  of  oblivion,  the 
Executive  mansion  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac.  He  has  just  received 
a  second  nomination.  Why  ? 
Echo  answers  Why  ?  But  as  this 
does  not  help  us  much,  we  are  jus- 
tified in  seeking  an  answer  to  the 
question  in  some  of  the  extraor- 
dinary characteristics  of  American 
politics.  President  Grant  has  acted 
tolerably  well  the  part  of  a  negative 
President.  The  mistakes  at  which 
he  pathetically  hints  in  his  letter  of 
acceptance  of  the  re-nomination  are 
too  trifling  for  mention  here,  and 
are  rendered  all  the  more  insignifi- 
cant by  being  subsequently  framed 
in  the  '  massive '  rhetoric  of  Senator 
Sumner. 

We  may  remark,  however,  in 
passing,  that  if  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  England  were  publicly  ar- 
raigned for  malfeasance  in  office  by 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  accuser  wonld  have  to  prove 
his  charge,  or,  failing  in  the  proof, 
receive  the    punishment,    political 
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and  social,  due  to  so  heinous  an 
offence.  This  aside,  however; 
General  Grant  has  bad  the  advan- 
tage, as  we  have  said,  of  a  brilliant 
management  of  the  finances,  and 
he  has  received  a  reasonable  divi- 
dend of  reflected  glory  accruing  to 
him  from  the  War  and  the  Foreign 
Office.  For,  while  it  is  true  enough 
that  somebody's  fingers  were  burnt 
by  the  '  consequential  claims,'  it 
is  no  less  true  that  the  President 
was  enabled  to  pocket  the  chestnuts 
of  the  Washington  Treaty.  This 
is  an  instance  of  the  working  of  a 
*  limited '  Presidency  which  divides 
the  opprobrium  of  its  blunders 
equally  between  the  Foreign  De- 
partment and  the  Senate. 

The  President  did  perhaps  what 
many  a  predecessor  of  his  has  done 
under  similar  circumstances,  ( sat 
as  a  passive  bucket  and  was  pump- 
ed into.'  Doubtless,  too,  thousands 
of  reflecting  Americans  will  vote 
for  him  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
hope  that  his  re-election  will  aid 
the  movement  in  favour  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  Presidential  term,  and 
an  abatement  of  the  scandal  and 
evil  of  such  quick  returning  political 
convulsions. 

But  if  General  Grant  is  unen- 
cumbered with  opinions,  what  shall 
we  say  of  his  rival,  Mr.  Horace 
Greeley,  whose  mind  is  a  mass  of 
whims  and  crotchets  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  eruption?  We  do  not  for- 
get his  long  and  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  encroachments  of  slavery; 
but  if  he  can  be  said  in  any  sense 
to  be  a  leader  of  opinion  in  other 
and  now  the  only  public  questions, 
he  is  as  the  blind  leading  the  blind, 
while  his  vacillations  and  vagaries 
during  the  late  civil  war  were  as 
reprehensible  as  they  were  absurd. 
When  he  writes  advising  young 
men  to  ( go  West,'  he  expresses  him- 
self wisely  and  well  ;  but  when  he 


writes   on  politics   he  degenerates 
into  a  succession  of  little  screams. 

The  only  great  principle  of  the 
Democrats  (approximate  free  trade) 
which  could  induce  anyone  of  re- 
flection to  desire  their  success,  thev 
deliberately  abandon  for  the  sake  of 
success;  and  the  only  policy  (a 
prohibitory  tariff)  which  their  can- 
didate regards  as  indispensable  to 
the  country,  he  agrees  to  abandon 
in  accordance  with  his  favourite 
maxim,  '  Success  is  a  duty.' 

The  difference  between  the  two 
declarations  of  principles  is  not 
worth  a  paragraph  (hardly  a  sneer), 
unless  to  point  out  the  Obtrich-like 
propensity  of  nominating  politicians 
who  think  they  can  conceal  their 
backs  from  the  lash  of  ridicule  by 
hiding  their  faces  in  that  pile  of 
childish  rubbish  called  a  '  platform/ 
The  Cincinnati  platform  is  'Anybody 
to  beat  Grant ; '  the  Philadelphia, 
' Anything  to  re-elect  Grant;9  the 
Baltimore,  *  Any  port  in  a  storm.' 

There  never  was,  in  short,  a 
Presidential  canvass  so  destitute  of 
seriousness  and  candour.  But  per- 
haps encouragement  is  to  be  found 
in  this  very  fact.  Let  us  hope  that 
when  the  election  is  over  and  the 
nation  has  come  to  itself,  it  will  see 
how  farcical  and  injurious  these 
convulsions  have  become,  and  de- 
vise some  means  of  remedy  or  re- 
form. At  all  events,  we  cannot  but 
be  sanguine  for  a  country  in  which 
there  is  so  much  to  redeem  such 
follies  and  excesses.  For,  after  all 
that  can  be  said  prejudicial  to  the 
Americans,  there  is  no  people  in 
the  world  whose  future  looks  more 
inviting  and  inspiring.  They  have 
a  substratum  of  good  sense  and  a 
liberality  of  judgment  which  will 
prompt  them  and  enable  them  to 
lay  aside  what  hinders  and  adopt 
what  will  facilitate  their  true  pro- 
gress. 
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AT  the  present  time,  when  on 
every  side  we  hear  the  questions 
asked  what  is  to  be  done,  what  can 
be  done,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
onr  labouring  population,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
engaged  in  agriculture,  it  may  be 
useful  to  consider  the  results  that 
have  followed  from  the  establishment 
of  small  or  peasant  proprietorship 
in  the  various  European  countries 
into  which  this  system  of  agricul- 
ture has  been  introduced.  For  in 
order  to  learn  what  may  be  effected 
by  it  we  must  turn  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, since  unhappily  this  descrip- 
tion of  property  is  scarcely  to  be 
met  with  in  the  British  Islands. 

That  it  once  existed  among  us, 
in  a  partial  degree,  and  that  (under 
the  influence  of  the  increase  of 
riches,  the  extension  of  the  commer- 
cial system,  and  the  operation  of 
laws  and  customs  favouring  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  pro- 
perty in  the  hands  of  a  few)  it  has 
ceased  to  exist,  is  deemed  by  some 
to  amount  to  a  demonstration  that 
our  present  system  of  large  estates 
and  large  farms  is  more  productive, 
and  therefore  more  beneficial  to  the 
whole  community,  than  the  system 
of  small  properties  cultivated  by 
the  hands  of  the  proprietors.  It 
may  be  conceded  that  farming  on  a 
large  scale — la  grcmcle  culture — was 
best  calculated  to  introduce  into 
agriculture  those  improvements  and 
inventions  that  accompanied  the 
great  extension  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industry,  which  is 
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so  marked  a  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  last  and  present  centuries.  But 
it  by  no  means  follows  from  this 
that  large  farms  will  eventually  and 
under  all  circumstances  be  found 
to  produce  more  than  small  pro- 
perties ;  still  less  does  it  follow 
that  they  will  be  found  more 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  population  they 
support.  It  would  not  have  been 
easy  for  a  small  proprietor  to 
have  introduced  upon  his  little 
holding  the  costly  machinery,  the 
expensive  implements,  and  the 
valuable  animals  of  improved  breeds, 
which  we  now  see  upon  so  many 
large  farms;  still  when  they  have 
once  been  introduced  there  can  be 
little  difficulty  in  a  number  of  small 
proprietors  making  use  of  them 
jointly.  This  is  sometimes  done  now 
by  the  tenants  of  considerable  farms 
in  the  employment  of  steam  ploughs, 
steam  threshing  machines,  Ac.  Large 
farms,  which  can  hardly  exist  with- 
out large  estates,  have  performed  a 
most  important  and  useful  part  in 
showing  what  can  be  effected  by  the 
application  of  capital,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  science  and  skill  in 
rendering  the  soil  more  subservient 
to  the  use  of  man.  We  must  not, 
on  this  account,  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  blinded  to  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  industry,  energy,  and 
perseverance  of  the  individual  when- 
ever he  is  allowed  to  reap  the  full 
fruits  of  his  labour  and  self-denial. 
So  little  are  the  principles  that 
apply  to  this  subject  comprehended 
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in  this  country,  that  it  is  not  un- 
common to  nave  the  case  of  Ireland 
brooght  forward  as  a  valid  objection 
to  a  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  peasant  proprietors  in  this 
country;  as  if  the  system  under 
which  the  cultivators,  np  to  a  very 
recent  period,  possessed  the  slightest 
and  least  enduring  interest  in  the 
soil  they  cultivated,  could  have  any 
bearing  upon  one  in  which  the  cul- 
tivators possess  the  largest  and 
most  enduring  that  human  laws  and 
institutions  can  give.  With  respect 
to  the  relative  productiveness  of 
large  and  small  properties,  Adam 
Smith,  who  wrote  when  the  latter 
were  more  common  than  they  are  at 
present,  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
that  the  small  were  more  productive 
than  the  large.  'It  seldom  hap* 
pens/  he  says,  '  that  a  great  pro- 

gietorisa  great  improver.  .  .  . 
e  embellishes  perhaps  four  or  five 
hundred  acres  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  house,  at  ten  times  the  ex- 
pense which  the  land  is  worth  after 
all  his  improvements,  and  finds  that 
if  he  was  to  improve  his  whole 
estate  in  the  same  manner  (and  he 
has  little  taste  for  any  other)  he 
would  be  a  bankrupt  before  he  had 
finished  the  tenth  part  of  it.  There 
still  remains  in  both  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  some  great  estates 
which  have  continued  without  in- 
terruption in  the  hands  of  the  same 
family  since  the  times  of  feudal 
anarchy.  Compare  the  present 
condition  of  those  estates  with  the 
possessions  of  the  small  proprietors 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  you 
will  require  no  other  argument  to 
convince  you  how  unfavourable  such 
extensive  property  is  to  improve- 
ment/ .  .  .  '  In  Europe  the  law 
of  primogeniture,  and  perpetuities 
of  different  kinds,  prevent  the  divi- 
sion of  great  estates,  and  thereby 
hinder  the  multiplication  of  small 
proprietors.  A  small  proprietor, 
however,  who  knows  every  part  of 
his  little  territory,  who  views  it 
with  all  the  affection  which  pro- 


perty, especially  small  property, 
naturally  inspires,  and  who  upon 
that  account  takes  pleasure  not  only 
in  cultivating  but  in  adorning  it,  is 
generally  of  all  improvers  the  most 
industrious,  the  most  intelligent, 
and  the  most  successful.' 

The  best  and  fullest  account  we 
have  of  the  effects  produced  upon 
the  population  of  those  countries 
on  the  Continent  in  which  the  land 
has  been  considerably  subdivided, 
and  peasant  proprietorship  esta- 
blished, comes  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Kay  in  his  work  on  the  Social  Con- 
dition  of  the  People  in  England  and 
Europe.  Mr.  Kay  was  appointed  Tra- 
velling Bachelor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  the  year  1844,  and 
commissioned  to  travel  through 
Western  Europe  in  order  to  examine 
the  social  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  different  countries. 
He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
following  eight  years  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  undertaking,  travel- 
ling through  France,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Austria,  as  well  as  through  England 
and  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
What  most  struck  Mr.  Kay  in 
this  investigation  was  that  while  at 
home  he  found  one-fifth  of  the 
population  possessed  of  immense 
wealth,  and  enjoying  in  the  highest 
degree  all  the  benefits  of  civilisation 
and  luxury,  and  three-fifths  sunk  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  ignorance, 
hopelessness,  and  degradation,  in 
the  countries  above  mentioned  he 
found  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
wealth  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  happiness. 
But  it  was  more  especially  the  dif- 
ference in  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry at  home  and  abroad  that 
impressed  itself  upon  his  mind. 

*  I  do  not  hesitate,  then,  to  affirm/ 
he  writes,  '  and  the  proof  of  this 
affirmation  I  shall  immediately 
show,  that  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  social  condition  of  the  peasants 
and  operatives  of  those  parts  of 
Germany,    Holland,     Switzerland, 
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and  France  where  the  poor  have 
been  educated,  where  the  land  has 
been  released  from  the  feudal  laws, 
and  where  the  peasants  have  been 
enabled  to  acquire  a  property  in  the 
soil  is  very  much  higher,  happier, 
and  more  satisfactory  than  that  of 
the  peasants  and  operatives  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that,  while  these  latter 
are  struggling  in  the  deepest  igno- 
rance, pauperism,  and  moral  de- 
gradation, the  former  are  steadily 
and  progressively  attaining  a  con- 
dition, both  socially  and  politically 
considered,  of  a  higher,  happier,  and 
more  hopeful  character.' 

And  this  he  attributes  to  two 
causes — the  education  given  to  all 
the  children,  and  the  division  of 
land  among  the  peasants. 

Mr.  Kay,  before  he  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  the  various  countries 
he  visited,  gives  a  brief  narrative  of 
the  state  of  the  laws  on  the  tenure 
of  land  in  those  countries. 

1  In  France,  Germany,  and  the 
small  adjacent  countries,'  he  writes, 
*  the  law  does  not  allow  the  pro- 
prietor of  land  a  power  of  pre- 
venting his  property  being  sold 
after  his  death.  In  all  these  coun- 
tries the  old  feudal  system  of  pri- 
mogeniture, entails,  long  settle- 
ments, and  intricate  devises  of  land, 
invented  to  keep  great  estates  to- 
gether, to  preserve  the  power  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  and  to  prevent 
the  lands  from  getting  into  the 
hands  of  the  shopkeeping  and  pea- 
sant classes,  have  been,  since  the 
First  French  Revolution,  entirely 
swept  away. 

*  In  all  these  countries  every  pro- 
prietor of  land  is  allowed  to  sell  or 
dispose  of  it  as  he  likes  during  his 
own  lifetime.  In  all  these  coun- 
tries, if  the  proprietor  dies  without 
having  sold  his  land,  and  without 
having  made  a  will,  the  law  divides 
the  land,  after  his  death,  among  his 
wife  and  all  his  children,  instead  of 
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giving  the  whole  estate  to  the  eldest 
son. 

(As  a  consequence  of  this  it  is 
possible  in  these  countries  for  the 
poorest  man  to  purchase  a  garden 
or  a  farm,  if  he  be  intelligent,  pru- 
dent, and  self-denying.  This  hope 
it  may  readily  be  imagined  exercises 
a  most  beneficial  influence  in  sti- 
mulating industrious  and  saving 
habits  among  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, to  enable  them  to  acquire 
land  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  a 
still  greater  degree  to  improve  their 
land  when  once  they  have  acquired 
it.' 

4  Let  it  be  remembered/  says  he, 
'that  the  subdivision  of  the  old 
feudal  estates,  and  the  creation  of 
the  peasant  proprietor  class,  and  of 
systems  of  public  registration  of 
landed  property,  have  been  effected 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
French  Revolution.  The  old  feudal 
laws,  which  enabled  the  landed 
proprietors  of  France  to  prevent 
their  estates  being  sold  for  several 
generations  after  their  deaths,  were 
entirely  repealed  in  1789  ;  those  of 
Prussia  in  181 1  ;  and  those  of  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Denmark,  Saxony, 
Nassau,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Ba- 
den, and  Switzerland  at  different 
times  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  Before  this 
great  change  was  effected  in  the 
countries  I  have  mentioned  above 
the  condition  of  the  peasants  in 
several  of  them  was,  at  least,  as 
bad  as  that  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
in  the  present  day.' l 

The  miserable  condition  of  the 
French  peasantry  before  the  Revo- 
lution of  1 789  is  so  notorious,  and 
so  universally  acknowledged  by  all 
writers,  either  native  or  foreign, 
who  have  treated  of  the  subject, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
it  here  at  any  great  length.  All 
Englishmen  such  as  Adam  Smith 
(who  spent  some  time  in  that 
country)   and  Smollet,  as  well  as 
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Arthur  Young,  were  struck  by  the 
wretched  appearance  of  the  rural 
population  compared  with  the  same 
class  at  home.  Turgot,  who  adminis- 
tered the  provinces  of  Limousin  and 
Angoumois,  declares  that  in  them 
the  metayers  seldom  had  more  than 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  shillings 
per  head  for  their  whole  annual  con- 
sumption. 'I  do  not  mean,'  says 
he,  '  in  money,  but  even  taking  into 
account  everything  which  they  con- 
sume in  kind,  out  of  that  which 
they  produce.'  The  whole  burden 
of  taxation  fell  upon  them,  the 
nobles  being  exempt ;  sometimes, 
however,  under  the  compulsion  of 
actual  necessity,  the  landlord  was 
obliged  to  undertake  the  payment 
himself.  '  The  proprietor,'  says 
Turgot,  *  does  not  bind  himself  to 
this  arrangement,  except  when  he 
cannot  otherwise  find  a  metayer 
tenant ;  so  that  even  in  this  case  the 
metayer  is  always  reduced  to  that 
which  is  precisely  necessary  to  keep 
him  from  dying  of  hunger.'  Under 
this  system,  as  the  name  implies, 
the  tenant  ought  to  receive  one-half 
of  the  produce  ;  and  this  is  the  rule 
that  now  prevails  in  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany,  where  the  metayer  tenants 
(who,  under  the  custom  of  the 
country,  possess  almost  entire  fixity 
of  tenure)  are  a  very  prosperous 
class.  But  in  France,  at  the  period 
we  are  speaking  of,  Arthur  Young 
calculated  that  the  tenants,  instead 
of  a  half,  received  only  a  twelfth  of 
the  produce.  They  were  by  far  the 
most  numerous  body  of  cultivators 
in  France  before  the  Revolution; 
Adam  Smith  estimated  that  five- 
sixths  of  the  country  was  cultivated 
by  metayers. 

Mr.  Kay  quotes  from  Reichen- 
sperger  the  following  passage,  writ- 
ten by  the  celebrated  Marshal  Van- 
ban  in  the  year  1698,  which  throws 
a  strong  light  upon  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  at  that  period :  '  It 
is  certain  that  the  mass  of  pauperism 
is  now  extremely  great ;  and  that 
if  no  aid  is  afforded,  the  poor,  who 


have  no  means  of  assisting  them- 
selves, will  sink  into  a  depth  of 
pauperism  out  of  which  they  will 
never  again  be  raised.  The  great 
high  roads,  and  the  streets  of 
the  towns  and  villages,  are  foil 
of  beggars,  who  are  driven  out 
by  hunger  and  want  of  every- 
thing. .  .  .  Almost  a  tenth  of  the 
population  are  as  poor  as  beggars, 
and  actually  beg.  Of  the  remain- 
ing nine-tenths,  five  are  unable  to 
give  alms,  because  they  are  them- 
selves reduced  to  almost  the  same 
plight,  and  of  the  remaining  four- 
tenths  three  are  in  a  very  miserable 
condition.  .  .  .' 

And  although,  as  Beichensperger 
observes,  when  Vauban  wrote  this 
the  population  of  France  amounted 
to  only  sixteen  millions,  while  now 
it  amounts  to  more  than  thirty- four 
millions,  yet  the  condition  of  the 
poor  is  now  immeasurably  superior 
to  what  it  then  was  in  every  re- 
spect. 

That  this  miserable  state  of  things 
had  not  improved  in  1760  we  learn 
from  Quesnay,  who  informs  us  that 
at  that  time,  of  thirty-six  million 
acres  of  arable  land  in  France,  thirty 
millions  were  cultivated  by  little 
farmers,  so  miserably  poor,  that 
their  landlords  were  obliged  to  ad- 
vance them  oxen,  seed,  and  even 
money,  to  be  repaid  at  the  next 
harvest. 

Arthur  Young  describes  the 
misery  of  the  peasants  of  France  in 
his  time,  by  comparing  it  to  that  of 
the  Irish  labourers;  he  says  em- 
phatically, * It  reminded  me  of  the 
miseries  of  Ireland.' 

'  But  since  that  time  everything 
has  been  changed  in  France.  The 
labourers  have  been  enabled  to  pur- 
chase lands.  The  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  landed  proprietors 
have  been  taken  away.  The  con- 
veyance of  land  from  man  to  man 
has  been  rendered  almost  as  simple 
as  the  sale  of  so  many  yards  of 
cloth  in  a  draper's  shop.  The 
peasants  have  become   proprietors 
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of  the  farms  on  which  they  used  to 
labour  as  tenants-at-will.  The 
question  which  all  honest  men 
ought  to  seek  now  to  answer  for 
themselves  is,  Has  this  system  made 
the  people  happier  ?  I  am  convinced 
it  has  done  so.  Let  us  see  what  the 
French  writers  themselves  say. 

'  Sismondi  says :  "  France  under- 
went a  revolution,  at  a  time  when 
the  great  mass  of  the  population 
was  deprived  of  property,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  benefits  of  civilisa- 
tion. But  this  revolution  has,  after 
causing  many  miseries,  bequeathed 
to  posterity  many  blessings ;  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  these  is  the 
guarantee  that  such  a  scourge  can 
never  again  afflict  the  land.  The 
revolution  has  wonderfully  increased 
the  number  of  the  landowners. 
There  are  noV  (1819)  more  than 
3,000,000  families,  comprising 
15,000,000  individuals,  who  possess 
.estates  of  their  own,  upon  which 
they  live.  So  that  more  than  half 
the  nation  are  interested  for  their 
own  sakes  in  upholding  the  rights 
of  all.  .  .  ." 

*  The  desire  of  the  peasants  to  be- 
come landowners  was  accomplished 
by  a  great  deal  of  violence,  viz.  by 
the  confiscation  of  national  property 
of  every  kind.  The  miseries  of 
wars,  both  foreign  and  civil,  are  no 
doubt  evils  which  our  nature  dreads, 
as  it  does  floods  and  earthquakes. 
But  as  soon  as  the  scourge  has 
ceased,  we  ought  to  rejoice  if  any 
good  result  has  been  effected ;  and 
in  this  case  the  good  which  was 
effected  could  not  most  certainly 
have  been  more  valuable  or  more 
certain  of  duration.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  great  estates  proceeds 
daily ;  daily  are  great  estates  sold, 
with  advantage  to  the  public,  to 
persons  who  formerly  farmed  them, 
and  who  improve  their  cultivation. 
The  nation  is  still  far  from 
having  reaped  all  the  advantages 
which  it  may  expect  from  this  divi- 
sion of  the  land,  since  habits  are 
only  slowly  formed,  and  because  the 


spirit  of  order,  of  economy,  of  clean- 
liness, and  of  elegance  can  only 
follow  a  long  enjoyment  of  the  new 
order  of  things. 

'Elsewhere  Sismondi  says:  "Whilst 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  England  proceeds  ra- 
pidly towards  disorganisation,  and 
is  already  disturbed  in  the  country 
districts,  the  peasants  of  France  are 
improving  and  rising  in  the  social 
scale;  they  are  establishing  their 
prosperity  on  a  sure  foundation, 
and  without  giving  up  labouring 
with  their  own  hands;  they  are 
enjoying  great  prosperity ;  they  are 
receiving  intellectual  cultivation, 
and  are  beginning,  although  but 
slowly,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
discoveries  of  science.  In  fact,  the 
condition  of  agriculture,  and  of  the 
agricultural  classes  in  France,  is  as 
prosperous  as  the  present  political  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  permit." ' 
Mr.  Kay  quotes  numerous  pas- 
sages from  the  works  of  other 
writers  of  acknowledged  eminence, 
who  all  agree  in  representing  the 
improvement  that  has  taken  place, 
both  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  in  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry of  France  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  1 789,  as  quite  marvellous. 
One  states  that  between  the  years 
1800  and  1840  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  products 
was  at  least  6o,ooo,oooZ.  of  our 
money.  A  report  of  the  Central 
Agricultural    Congress    at    Paris, 

Sublished  in  the  Journal  des  Debate, 
[arch  30,  1847,  states  that  while 
the  produce  of  wheat  and  corn  in 
the  year  1788  was  only  six  hecto- 
litres per  hectare,  in  1839  it  had 
been  raised  to  thirteen  hectolitres. 
Since  then  it  has  been  estimated  at 
sixteen  hectolitres. 

M.  de  Barante,  another  authority, 
says :  '  Nothing  makes  a  people 
quieter  or  more  moral  than  the  great 
subdivision  of  the  land,  a  regulation 
against  which  persons  who  have 
more  envy  than  intelligence  have 
raised  a  sort  of  opposition.      By 
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means  of  this  division,  the  whole 
population  become  sharers  in  the 
public  interests;  all  are  made  to 
love  peace  and  order,  which  are  so 
necessary  to  their  prosperity;  the 
poor  man  is  made  economical  and 
saving;  he  works  harder,  because, 
he  works  for  himself;  his  life  be- 
comes more  regular;  and  he  ac- 
quires respect  for  property,  because 
he  is  himself  a  proprietor. 

'  As  for  as  regards  national  pros- 
perity and  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, one  must  be  wilfully  blind  if 
one  would  not  see  how  much  both 
have  gained  by  the  new  order  of 
things.  In  the  greatest  communes 
one  finds  scarcely  ten  persons  who 
do  not  assist ;  the  soil  is,  so  to 
speak,  cultivated  with  the  spade; 
it  produces  like  a  garden,  and  yields 
a  tenfold  harvest.  The  miseries  of 
poverty  are  lessened,  since  every 
man  is  able  to  care  for  himself  and 
for  his  family,  and  from  due  pre- 
caution prepares  more  than  his  own 
jamily  requires.' 

We  shall  say  but  one  word  on 
the  results  of  peasant  proprietor- 
ship in  Belgium,  because  that  sub- 
ject has  been  fully  discussed  in  this 
Magazine  on  a  previous  occasion.3 

It  is  not  denied,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny,  that  the  excellence  of 
the  cultivation  of  large  portions  of 
that  country,  especially  of  Flanders, 
has  been  for  generations,  and  still 
is,  unequalled  in  Europe.  But  it  is 
sometimes  asserted  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  population 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Upon 
this  point  there  is  no  one  who  can 
speak  with  an  authority  superior  to 
that  of  M.  de  Laveleye.  In  one  of 
the  series  of  treatises  on  Systems 
of  Land  Tenure  published  by  the 
Cobden  Club  he  has  recently 
gone  very  minutely  into  this  ques- 
tion, carefully  distinguishing  the 
various  classes  who  form  the  entire 


body  of  the  cultivators.  'If/  he 
says,  '  the  cultivator  of  the  land  is 
the  owner  of  it  at  the  same  time,  his 
condition  is  a  happy  one  in  Bel- 
gium, as  everywhere  else,  unless 
the  plot  he  holds  is  insufficient  to 
support  him,  in  which  case  he  has 
to  eke  out  his  existence  by  becom- 
ing also  a  tenant  or  labourer.'  He 
is  well  off*,  because  he  can  consume 
the  entire  produce  of  his  land ;  he  is 
independent,  and  without  appre- 
hension for  the  future,  because  he 
has  no  fear  of  being  ejected  from 
his  farm,  or  of  being  called  upon  to 
pay  more,  in  proportion  as  he  im- 
proves the  land  by  his  labour.  The 
situation  of  the  small  tenant  farmers, 
on  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Laveleye 
admits  to  be  a  sad  one.  They  are 
so  rack-rented  that  barely  enough 
is  left  them  to  subsist  on.  Owing 
to  the  shortness  of  their  leases,  they 
live  in  perpetual .  anxiety.  Still, 
though  their  fare  is  hard  and  scanty, 
and  their  toil  severe,  they  and  their 
families  are  well  housed  and  re- 
spectably clothed,  and  on  Sundays 
their  wives  and  daughters  are  as  well 
dressed  as  those  of  city  tradesmen. 
Upon  the  whole,  their  condition  is 
far  superior  to  that  of  our  English 
labourers,  with  whom  they  ought  to 
be  compared,  rather  than,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  with  our  capitalist 
farmers.  The  labourers  who  are 
not  either  owners  of  land  or  tenants 
are  comparatively  a  small  class  in 
Belgium.  Although  their  wages  are 
low,  not  exceeding,  in  the  purely 
agricultural  districts,  a  shilling  a 
day,  they  appear,  as  described  by 
M.  de  Laveleye,  to  be  hotter  off 
than  the  generality  of  their  class  in 
this  country.  Their  food,  indeed, 
is  plain ;  it  consists  of  brown  bread 
and  butter,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  with  chicory,  coffee,  and 
milk ;  a  little  bacon  or  pork ;  very 
seldom  butcher's  meat.    *  But,'  says 


*  'The  Peasantry  and  Farms  of  Belgium,  1867/  Fraser's  Magatifu,  December  1867. 
Thia  article  has  been  since  published  by  the  author,  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie,  in  the  Land 
SjjfsUmi  tflrtlnnd,  England,  ami  tht  Continent. 
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M.  deLaveleye,  'on  the  other  hand, 
the  farm-labourer  is  generally  well 
housed.  For  himself  and  his  family 
he  generally  has  a  house  with  at 
least  two,  more  frequently  four, 
rooms,  generally  kept  in  good  con- 
dition, and  having  an  acre  or  half 
an  acre  of  land  belonging  to  it, 
where  the  man  grows  vegetables, 
potatoes,  and  rye ;  and  there  is,  be- 
sides, a  goat,  which  gives  milk  to 
the  household.  .  .  .  Their  good 
homes  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
Flemish  population,  badly  fed  and 
little  educated  as  it  is,  yet  presents 
all  the  appearance  of  well-being  and 
civilisation.  It  may  be  affirmed 
that  in  normal  years  no  pauperism 
is  to  be  found  in  tho  rural  districts 
of  Flanders.  The  labourers  and 
small  artisans  live  poorly,  yet,  hav- 
ing nearly  all  of  them  a  little  plot 
of  land  to  work,  they  are  at  any 
rate  kept  from  starving.' 

But  what  above  all  renders  the 
lot  of  tho  agricultural  labourer  in 
Belgium  more  enviable  than  with 
us,  is  the  great  subdivision  of  landed 
property,  and  the  simplicity  and 
cheapness  of  the  conveyance  of  small 
plots  of  ground.  This  enables  any- 
one willing  to  save  to  become  him- 
self the  proprietor  of  the  land  he 
farms.  The  hope  of  attaining  to 
this  desirable  position  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  the  desire 
of  extending  the  limits  of  their  little 
properties,  operates  so  powerfully 
upon  the  whole  population,  that 
their  fault  lies  rather  in  excessive 
labour  and  thriffciness,  than  in  sloth 
and  self-indulgence. 

In  no  country  have  the  beneficial 
effects  of  peasant  proprietorship 
been  more  clearly  displayed  than  in 
Switzerland,  whether  we  contem- 
plate its  results  in  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  produco  of  the  land  or 
in  the  elevating  influence  it  has 
exercised  upon  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Of  the  vast  multitude  of  tra- 
vellers who  every  year  pass  through 


that  interesting  region,  few  take 
any  pains  to/ make  themselves  ac- 
quainted, with^the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conation  of  its  people ;  and 
yet  therobpie  possess  characteristics 
of  deeper  and  more  abiding  interest 
than  anything  that  is  offered  to  our 
view/oy  the  beauty  of  its  lakes,  or 
the/  grandeur  of  its  glaciers  and 
mountains.  There  has  been,  how- 
ever, no  want  of  able  and  intelligent 
observers,  who  have  thoroughly 
investigated  the  land  system  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  relation  it 
bears  to  the  prosperous  condition  of 
its  inhabitants.  Perhaps  the  one  most 
qualified,  both  as  a  scientiQc  econo- 
mist and  practical  agriculturist,  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  these  sub- 
jects, was  Sismondi.  Mr.  Mill,  in 
his  Principles  of  Political  Economyy 
has  collected  some  remarkable  pas- 
sages from  the  writings  of  Sismondi, 
which  testify,  in  the  most  emphatic 
language,  to  the  truth  of  the  two 
propositions,  that  of  all  cultivators 
the  peasant  proprietor  is  the  one 
who  draws  the  most  from  the  soil 
he  cultivates,  because  he  is  the 
most  industrious ;  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoys  the  largest  share  of 
affluence  and  independence,  because 
he  has  an  assured  future  before  him, 
upon  which  he  can  always  rely. 
Mr.  Kay  confirms  this  both  from 
his  own  observations  and  by  quota- 
tions from  the  writings  of  others. 
But  we  can  only  find  space  for  one 
or  two  extracts  :8 

'"The  canton  of  Zurich/'  says 
Herr  von  Knonau,  "shows  what 
industry  is  able  to  win  from  the 
ground.  The  Zurich  peasant  has 
cultivated  his  little  plot  of  ground 
with  such  intense  industry,  that  his 
field  agriculture  in  many  parts  of 
the  canton,  and  especially  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  resembles  the 
cultivation  of  a  garden.  There, 
too,  yon  may  find  the  most  valu- 
able deposits  of  manure,  beautiful 
meadows,  the  finest  orchards,  and 
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the  most  productive  vineyard  culti- 
vation." 

'Herr  von  Knonau  says,  in  another 
part  of  the  same  report,  that  since 
the  Government  has  sold  to  the 
peasants  lands  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  State,  and  has  in  this 
manner  created  a  great  number  of 
new  small  peasants'  properties,  very 
often  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  land 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
State,  and  was  let  out  to  farmers, 
produces  at  present  as  much  corn, 
and  supports  as  many  head  of  cattle, 
as  the  whole  estate  formerly  did 
when  it  was  cultivated  by  leasehold 
tenants. 

*To  the  same  effect  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Herr  Pupikofer,  member 
of  the  Council  of  Education  of  the 
Canton  of  Thurgovie,  in  his  account 
of  this  canton.  He  says,  "The 
division  of  the  great  tracts  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Government,  and 
the  creation  of  small  peasant  pro- 
perties out  of  them,  has  had  this 
effect,  that  often  a  third  or  a  fourth 
of  the  original  estate  produces  now 
as  much  corn,  and  supports  as  many 
cattle,  as  the  whole  of  the  original 
estate  did  when  it  was  cultivated 
by  lessees." ' 

This  general  superiority  of  con- 
dition is  displayed  in  the  most 
marked  manner  in  the  different 
aspect  presented  by  the  houses  of 
the  peasant  proprietors  when  con- 
trasted with  the  wretched  hovels 
in  which  (hitherto,  at  least,  in  most 
countries,  our  own  certainly  not 
excepted)  the  mere  labourers  have 
been  forced  to  dwell.  Speaking  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland, 
Mr.  Kay  says,  *  The  houses  of  the 
peasantry  in  those  parts  of  these 
countries  where  the  peasants  are 
proprietors  are  remarkably  good. 
They  are  always  at  least  two,  and 
often  three,  storeys  high.  They  are 
very  substantially  built.  The  win- 
dows are  large  and  numerous,  and 
the  rooms  are  lofty  and  commodious. 


The  villages  in  those  parts  of 
Prussia  where  the  land  is  divided 
look  like  groups  of  houses  belong- 
ing to  substantial  farmers.  Accus- 
tomed as  my  eye  had  always  been 
to  the  low-roofed,  one-storied,  and 
poorly  built  cottages  of  English 
labourers,  I  often  found  it  really 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  sub- 
stantial homesteads  of  these  parts 
of  Germany  belonged  to  the  pea- 
sants.' 4 

Herr  Meyer  von  Knonau,  de- 
scribing the  peasants'  houses  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  says,  *  Almost  all 
the  houses  are  two,  few  three,  but 
still  fewer  only  one  storey  in  height. 
On  the  ground-floor,  looking  to- 
wards the  south,  may  be  almost 
universally  found  the  family  room, 
two  bedrooms,  and  the  kitchen. 
The  first  storey  is  divided  into  bed- 
rooms. There  is  seldom  any  second 
storey.  Under  the  high-peaked 
roof,  however,  there  are  generally  ( 
two  small  lofts  above  the  upper 
storey,  where  the  corn  and  seeds, 
&c,  are  laid  up.  The  rooms  are  gene- 
rally from  seven  to  nine  feet  high, 
are  roomy  and  light,  and  are  guarded 
against  the  lightning  of  summer  by 
lightning-conductors,  and  against 
the  cold  of  winter  by  double  win- 
dows or  shutters.' 

Professor  Vulliemin,in  describing 
the  houses  of  the  peasants  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  says,  '  Everywhere 
throughout  the  canton  well-built 
and  roomy  peasants'  houses  are 
rising ;  and  this  is  the  surest  proof 
of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
peasants.'  He  says  that  ( the 
dwelling-houses  have  cellars,  a 
ground-floor,  and  a  second  storey 
where  the  sleeping-rooms  are.  The 
ground-floor,'  he  says,  *  contains 
the  dwelling-room  of  the  family,  a 
kitchen,  and  a  children's  bedroom. 
Over  these  rooms,  which  are  of 
a  good  size,  are  the  sleeping-rooms 
of  the  rest  of  the  family.' 

There  is  one  consideration,  more- 


4  Kay,  vol.  i.  p.  194. 
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over,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  when  we  are  enquiring  what  are 
the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  in 
England  by  such  a  change  of  our 
land  laws  as  would  enable  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  our  population 
to  become  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  they  cultivate;  and  that  is, 
What  effect  would  it  produce  upon 
those  of  the  labouring  class  who 
are  not  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
upon  the  community  at  large  ? 
Many  years  ago,  before  we  had  such 
full  and  complete  means  of  coming 
to  a  definite  conclusion  upon  this 
point,  Sismondi  declared  not  only 
that  of  all  cultivators  the  peasant 
proprietor  was  the  happiest,  but 
also  that  their  existence  best  pro- 
moted the  welfare  of  all  other 
classes : 

cLe  paysan  proprietaire  est  de 
tons  les  cultivateurs  celui  qui  tire 
le  plus  de  parti  da  sol,  parce  que 
c'est  celui  qui  songe  le  plus  a  1'ave- 
nir,  tout  comme  celui  qui  a  &t&  le 
plus  eclaire  par  l'experience ;  c'est 
encore  lui  qui  met  le  mieux  a  profit  le 
travail  humain,  parce  que,  repartis-' 
sant  ses  occupations  entre  tons  les 
membres  de  sa  famille,  il  en  reserve 
pour  tous  les  jours  de  l'annee,  de 
maniere  a  ce  qu'il  n'y  ait  de  cbd- 
mage  pour  personnel  de  tous  les 
cultivateurs  il  est  le  plus  heureux, 
et  en  meme  temps,  sur  un  espace 
donn£,  la  terre  le  nourrit  bien  sans 
s'epuiser,  et  n'occupe  jamais  tant 
d'habitans  que  lorsqu'ils  sont  pro- 
prietaires;  enfin,  de  tous  les  culti- 
vateurs le  paysan  proprietaire  est 
celui  qui  donne  le  plus  d'encourage- 
ment  au  commerce  et  a  l'industrie, 
parce  qu'il  est  le  plus  riche.'5 

Everything  that  has  occurred 
since  this  was  written  by  Sismondi 
has  tended  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  The  pages  of  Mr. 
Kay,  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie,  and  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon's  work  on  the 
Switzors,  and  the  reports  recently 
laid  before  Parliament  by  Govern- 


ment, which  have  been  drawn  up  by 
our  diplomatic  and  consular  agents 
in  these  countries  in  which  the  land 
is  much  subdivided,  teem  with  the 
proofs  of  it.  It  is  in  this — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  large  amount  of  the 
savings  of  the  French  peasantry — 
that  is  to  be  found  the  explanation 
of  the  enormous  resources  still  pos- 
sessed by  France,  after  all  her  ter- 
rible disasters.  Her  peasant  pro- 
prietors, living  frugally  yet  in  com- 
fort, have  almost  universally  been 
able  to  lay  by  considerable  sums, 
although  they  buy  up  eagerly,  in 
small  portions,  any  large  estate  that 
comes  into  the  market.  It  is  largely 
owing  to  the  existence  of  these 
hoards  in  the  houses  of  nearly  every 
peasant  proprietor  in  the  country, 
that  the  success  of  the  Government 
of  the  French  Republic  in  contract- 
ing their  enormous  loans  is  to  be 
attributed.  Unquestionably  it  is 
not  desirable  that  money  should  be 
stowed  away  in  old  stockings,  or 
laid  under  a  stone  in  a  mill  dam. 
This  arises  from  the  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  maintenance  of  tran- 
quillity, but  partly  also  from  an  in- 
disposition of  the  peasantry  to  invest 
their  savings  upon  any  security,  or 
in  any  bank,  except  in  that  one 
which  they  know  by  experience  can 
never  fail  or  deceive  them,  as  long 
as  their  own  industry  does  not  fau 
or  slacken  in  its  efforts. 

The  experience  of  all  these  coun- 
tries, and  notably  that  of  Switzer- 
land, proves  further  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  body  of  peasant 
proprietors  exercises  a  most  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  general 
welfare  of  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  classes,  by  checking  the 
growth  of  a  redundant— that  is,  of  a 
pauper — population ;  and  by  encou- 
raging habits  of  thriftiness  and  pro- 
vidence among  the  artisans  of  the 
towns,  hardly  less  than  among  those 
who  depend  solely  for  their  sub- 
sistence upon  their  little  farms.    In 


*  Quoted  in  Mill's  Pol.  Eco.  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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Switzerland  many  of  the  manufac- 
turing population,  who  live  in  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  towns,  possess  small 
portions  of  land,  upon  which  they 
labour  at  their  spare  time,  with 
great  benefit  to  their  health  and 
morals.  This  at  least  is  certain, 
that  while  we  have  in  this  country 
writers  upon  subjects  connected 
with  political  economy  declaring 
that  a  great  subdivision  of  land 
tends  inevitably  to  produce  a  *  pau- 
per warren,'  we  find  in  Switzerland, 
the  country  beyond  all  others  of 
small  proprietors,  that  pauperism  is 
hardly  known,  and  that  our  con- 
sular agents  in  that  country  repre- 
sent at  least  the  Protestant  cantons 
to  be  the  Paradise  of  the  working 
classes.  This  is  what  we  find  Mr. 
Bonar,  our  minister  at  Berne,  says 
of  the  operative  classes  of  Switzer- 
land, afber  premising  that  the  varie- 
ties in  the  geographical,  political, 
and  social  circumstances  of  its 
people  render  the  task  of  generalis- 
ing their  condition  a  difficult  one : 

'It  may,  however,  be  broadly 
stated  that,  as  regards  the  principal 
manufacturing  districts,  the  work- 
ing man  is  in  a  far  more  prosperous 
state  than  his  co-labourer  engaged 
in  the  development  of  manufactures 
in  other  countries,  owing  to  the 
system  of  decentralisation,  as  op- 
posed to  centralisation,  universally  in 
force;  and  thus  the  Swiss  operatives, 
for  the  most  part  living  in  their 
own  homes,  surrounded  by  their 
families,  and  cultivating  their  own 
lands,  are  less  influenced  by  those 
periodical  storms  and  harassing 
fluctuations  to  which  industry  in 
all  its  various  branches  is  every- 
where exposed.  In  enumerating 
the  highly  favourable  circumstances 
in  which  the  Swiss  workingman  is 
placed,  prominence  must  be  given 
to  the  immense  extension  of  the 
principle  of  democracy,  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  defects  and 
dangers  from  a  political  point  of 


view,  when  pushed  to  extremes, 
serves  in  Switzerland,  in  its  econo- 
mical effects,  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  operative  by  removing  the 
barriers  dividing  class  from  class, 
and  to  establish  among  all  grades 
the  bonds  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
goodwill,  further  strengthened  by  a 
widely-spread  network  of  associa- 
tions organised  with  the  object  of 
securing  the  common  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  people.'6 

Mr.  Bonar  then  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe the  numerous  philanthropic 
associations  that  exist  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education,  popular  lectures,, 
music,  and  other  kinds  of  public 
recreation,  as  well  as  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, and  for  mutual  assistance. 
He  speaks,  almost  in  terms  of  rap- 
ture, of  the  prosperity  of  the  manu- 
facturing population,  especially  in 
the  cantons  of  Appenzell,  Glarns, 
and  Soleure ;  and  of  the  friendly 
relations  that  exist  between  the 
masters  and  the  workmen,  the  for- 
mer labouring  with  unwearied 
energy  and  benevolence  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  those  they 
employ,  the  latter  reciprocating  this 
by  their  good  conduct  and  friendly 
demeanour.  Owing  to  this,  and  to 
the  high  standard  of  education 
that  prevails  among  all  ranks,  the 
workmen  are  often  to  be  found 
sitting  side  by  side  with  their  em- 
ployers in  the  communal  councils ; 
associating  on  equal  terms  with 
members  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
co-operating  with  them  in  the  or- 
ganising of  choral  and  other  so- 
cieties, in  which  all  mix  on  a  foot- 
ing of  familiar  intercourse  and 
equality;  all  this  operates  to  bind 
the  working  classes  in  a  closer  tie 
with  their  immediate  superiors  and 
with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities. 

In  another  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  in  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  compared  with 
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that  of  the  same  classes  in  England, 
~Mv.  Gould  fully  endorses  the  state- 
ment of  his  colleague,  and  attri- 
butes their  prosperity,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  political  and  social 
institutions  of  the  Confederacy : 

'  In  no  other  country  is  property 
so  equally  divided  among  the  mass 
of  the  people.  For  instance :  In 
the  canton  of  Berne,  which  has 
about  500,000  inhabitants  at  the 
present  time,  the  real  property 
holders  numbered  in  1868  no  less 
than  88,670.  .  .  .  Taking  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  a  family  to  be 
4^,  which  is  the  calculation  gene- 
rally accepted  in  Switzerland,  it 
would  thus  appear  that  nearly  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole  population  of 
this  canton  .either  hold  or  have  a 
direct  interest  in  real  property 
alone;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that,  as  regards  the  rest  of 
the  country,  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions would  not  be  found  to 
exist.  ...  In  a  like  manner  the 
Swiss  are  all  on  a  footing  of  almost 
perfect  equality,  both  politically  and 
socially.  Every  male  adult  is  enti- 
tled to  a  direct  vote  at  most  of  the 
cantonal  and  Federal  elections,  un- 
less disqualified  on  the  ground  of  a 
conviction  entailing  the  forfeiture 
of  his  civil  rights,  or  of  his  being  of 
infirm  mind.  .  .  .  Switzerland  is 
probably  the  country  where  actual 
poverty  is  least  known,  and  where 
comparative  affluence  and  ease  are 
most  uniformly  diffused  through 
•every  section  of  the  community. 
The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
There  were  in  1862  no  fewer  than 
353,855  depositors  in  the  savings 
banks,  being  at  the  rate  of  one 
depositor  to  7  09  inhabitants,  and 
in  certain  manufacturing  districts 
the  proportion  was  even  higher ;  in 
the  town  of  Zurich,  for  instance,  it 
reached  50  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population.'7 


'  As  it  has  been  shown,  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Swiss  working- 
man  finds  himself,  through  the  force 
of  circumstances,  perhaps,  almost  as 
much  as  through  the  action  of  the 
social  and  political  institutions  of  his 
country,  is  one  probably  without  a 
parallel.  As  the  member  of  a  dis- 
tinct class,  he  may  be  said  not  to 
exist,  for  in  Switzerland  he  is  on  a 
par  with  all  around  him,  both  poli- 
tically and  socially.  .  .  .  He  not 
unfrequently  resides  in  his  own 
cottage ;  cultivates,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  family,  the  small  patch 
of  ground  belonging  to  him;  is  the 
possessor  of  a  cow,  or  two  or  three 
goats,  which  at  times  find  pasturage 
on  the  communal  lands,  and  he  can 
draw  from  the  same  sources  the  sup- 
ply of  wood  required  for  household 
purposes.  .  .  .  Thus  by  turns  the 
operative  is  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  the  husbandman  in  manufac- 
tures, and  the  happy  combination 
of  both,  here  so  frequently  met 
with,  has  tended  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  to  make  Switzerland 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  Another  equally 
powerful  element  of  success  is  to  be 
found  in  that  industry  and  perse- 
verance, that  spirit  of  self-restraint 
and  economy,  that  practical  sound 
sense,  which  pervade  all  the  ranks 
of  the  community,  welded,  as  it 
were,  into  a  homogeneous  entity  by 
the  force  of  its  institutions.'8 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  our  pages 
with  similar  extracts,  relating  to 
other  countries,  from  writers  widely 
differing  from  each  other  upon  all 
political  and  social  subjects,  but  all 
agreeing  as  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  a  land  system  which  vests  a  large 
portion  of  the  soil  of  any  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  actual  cultiva- 
tors. The  great  success  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Stein  and  Hardenberg  in 
Prussia,  the  main  object  of  which 


7  Furthir  Reports  on  Vie  Condition  of  the  Industrial  Classes  in  Fi 
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was  to  make  the  peasants  absolute 
proprietors,  in  place  of  tenants  on  a 
servile  tenure,   are   acknowledged 
by  all.    By  their  legislation  two- 
thirds  or  one-half  of  the  land,,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  was  given 
to  the  peasants  free  from  all  feudal 
liabilities;  the  remaining  third  or 
half  was  given  np  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,   in  compensation    for    the 
seignorial  rights  of  which  he  was 
deprived.      No    country    probably 
has  ever  made  such  advances,  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  Prussia  has 
done   since  the   adoption   of   that 
legislation.     The  population  of  her 
old  provinces  has  increased  rapidly ; 
the  produce  of  the  country  has  in- 
creased in  a  still  greater  ratio ;  and 
her  people  hold  a    very    high,   if 
not  the  highest,  position  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  whether  we  take 
the  standard  of  general  prosperity, 
or  of  educational  attainments,   or 
consider  their   social  morality  and 
patriotic  spirit.  The  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  Norwegian  peasants, 
where  the   system    of   small   pro- 
prietorship has  prevailed  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  is  testified  to  by  all  the 
travellers  who  visit  the  shores  of 
that  northern  region.     Mr.  Laing 
speaks  with  admiration  of  their  in- 
dustry and  the  spirit  of  exertion 
and  co-operation  which  extends  in 
carrying  out  works  of  public  utility 
throughout  the    entire    length   of 
some  of  their  valleys.    No  traveller, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr. 
Kay  himself,   visited    more  lands 
with  the  view  of  enquiring  into  this 
subject  than  Mr.  Laing.     Mr.  Mill, 
in  those  chapters  of  his  work  on 
Political  Economy  which  treat  of 
peasant     proprietorship,     and     in 
which  he  has  collected  such  a  mass 
of  testimony  in  proof  of  the  bene- 
ficial working  of  the  system  of  small 
properties   as  it    might    seem  no 
candid  mind  could  resist,  cites  a 
passage    from   Mr.   Laing,    which 
gives  the  general  result  of  his  ob- 
servations, extending  over  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe.     This  pas- 


sage is  particularly  deserving  of 
attention,  as  it  comes  from  one 
well  acquainted  with  the  farming 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  least  in  Great 
Britain : 

'  If  we  listen  Jx)  the  large  farmer, 
the  scientific  agriculturist,  the  (Eng- 
lish) political  economist,  good  farm- 
ing must  perish  with  large  farms ; 
the  very  idea  that   good  farming 
can  exist  unless  on  large  farms,  cul- 
tivated with  great  capital,  they  hold 
to  be  absurd.     Draining,  manuring, 
economical   arrangement,    cleaning 
the  land,  regular  rotations,  valuable 
stock  and    implements,  all  belong 
exclusively  to  large  farms,  worked 
by  large  capital  and  by  hired  labour. 
This  reads  very  well;  but   if  we 
raise  our  eyes  from  their  books  to 
their    fields,    and    coolly   compare 
what  we  see  in  the  best  districts 
farmed  in  large  farms   and  what 
we     see    in     the     best     districts 
farmed  in  small  farms,  we  see,  and 
there  is  no  blinking  the  fact,  better 
crops  on  the  grounds  in  Flanders, 
East  Friesland,  Holstein — in  short, 
on  the  whole  line  of  the  arable  land 
of  equal  quality  of  the  Continent 
from  the  Sound  to  Calais — than  we 
see  on  the  line  of  British  coast  op- 
posite to  this  line  and  in  the  same 
latitudes,  from  the  Frith  of  Forth 
all  round  to  Dover.     Minute  labour 
on  small  portions  of  arable  ground 
gives  evidently  in  equal  soils  and 
climate  a  superior  productiveness, 
where  these  small  portions  belong 
in  property,  as  in  Flanders,  Holland, 
Friesland,  and  Ditmarsh  in  Hols- 
tein, to  the  farmer.     It  is  not  pre- 
tended by  our  agriculturist  writers 
that  our  large  farmers,  even  in  Ber- 
wickshire,  Roxburghshire,   or   the 
Lothians,  approach  to  the  garden- 
like  cultivation,  attention   to   ma- 
nures, drainage,  and  clean  state  of 
the  land,  or  in  productiveness  from 
a  small  space  of  soil  not  originally 
rich,  which  distinguish   the  small 
farmers  of  Flanders  or  their  sys- 
tem.' 
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But  we  are  not  altogether  with- 
out some  evidence,  or  at  least  some 
indication,  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  introduction  into 
England,  to  a  limited  extent  and  by 
degrees,  of  some  holdings  owned, 
or  occupied  under  a  secure  tenure, 
by  the  men  who  drive  the  plough 
and  bind  the  sheaf  with  their  own 
hands.     There  is  but  one  opinion 
among  all  who  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  rural  matters  in  England, 
as  to  the  beneficial  effects  produced 
upon  the  labouring  population  by 
the  possession  of  a  garden  or  an 
allotment.      A  committee    of   the 
House   of  Commons  in  the    year 
1843  reported — 

*  That  the  tenancy  of  land  under 
the  garden  allotment  system  is  a 
powerful  means  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  those  classes  who  de- 
pend for  their  livelihood  upon  their 
manual  labour,  that  its  benefits  are 
not  obtained  at  the  expense  of  any 
other  class,  nor  accompanied  by 
any  corresponding  disadvantage.' 

The  Commissioners  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  "Women  and  Children 
in  Agriculture  quote  this  statement 
with  hearty  concurrence,  and  de- 
clare that  all  their  assistant  com- 
missioners spoke  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  its  value  wherever  it  had 
been  adopted.  They  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  carrying  it  forward 
since  it  was  set  on  foot  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Bettering  the  Condition  of 
of  the  Poor,  of  which  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  and  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  were 
among  the  earliest  members ;  and 
they  give  various  instances  of  the 
success  that  had  attended  particular 
experiments,  of  which  we  select  two : 
'  One  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
allotments  attached  to  cottages  is 
referred  to  in  a  note  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  to  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Waste  Lands,  in  1795. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  of  some 
commonable  lands  near  Tewkesbury 
had  observed  a  few  years  previously 


to  the  year  1770,  that  the  occupiers 
of  some  cottages  with  land  annexed 
to  them  were  remarkable  for  bring- 
ing up  their  families  in  a  more  neat 
and  decent  manner  than  those  whose 
cottages  were  without   land.     He 
accordingly,  about  the  year  1772, 
caused  an  allotment  of  25  acres  to 
be    set  out    for  the  use  of  some 
of  the  poor.     The  excellent  effects 
of  that  measure  are  then  described 
in     detail;    it     had     not    in    one 
instance  failed  of  giving  an  indus- 
trious turn,  even  to  some  of  those 
who  were  before  idle  and  profligate. 
The  production  of  the  land  and  the 
comforts    of    the    cottagers    were 
greatly  increased;    the    poor-rates 
were  reduced  to  fourpence  in  the 
pound,  while  those   of  neighbour- 
ing parishes  were  at  half-a-crown 
to   five   shillings.      Sir   John  Sin- 
clair adds,  "  Who  would  not  wish 
to  see  every  waste  in  the  kingdom 
improved  on  such  principles  ?    And 
how  much  will  not  the  situation  of 
every  cottager    be    ameliorated  if 
such  a  system  were  to  be  adopted  ?  " r 
1  Sir  T.  Bernard  mentions  an  in- 
stance of  a  man  obtaining  a  grant 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  common, 
upon  which  he  built  a  cottage  and 
formed  a  garden.     On  being  visited 
by  his  landlord,  he  said,  "  Now,  sir, 
you  have  a  pleasure  in  seeing  my 
cottage  and  garden  neat ;  and  why 
should  not  other  squires  have  the 
same  pleasure  in  seeing  the  cottages- 
and  gardens  as  neat  about. them? 
The  poor  would  then  be  happy,  and 
would    love    them    and  the  place 
where  they  lived;  but  now  every 
nook  of  land  is  to  be  let  to  the  great 
farmers,  and  nothing  left   for  the 
poor  but  to  go  to  the  parish.' '     Sir 
T.  Bernard  remarks  upon  this  case 
that  upon  his  rood  of  ground  he 
had  fifteen  apple  trees,  one  green- 
gage   tree,   three    winesour    plum 
trees,  two  apricot  trees,  currants, 
gooseberries,   and  three  beehives ; 
he  reared  also  from  this   garden 
abundance  of  common  vegetables, 
and  about  forty  bushels  of  potatoes 
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annually.  Commenting  npon  in- 
stances  such  as  these,  Sir  Thomas 
urges  that  in  endeavouring  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  poor  it 
is  most  desirable  to  operate  upon 
them  by  the  prospect  of  acquiring 
property.' 

It  is  quite  true  that  what  we  are 
advocating  in  this  article  is   not 
exactly  what  is  referred  to  in  these 
passages,  in  which  nothing  more  is 
intended    than     the    adoption    of 
means  for  supplementing  the  wages 
of  the  labourers.     The  advocates  of 
the  allotment  system  generally  in- 
sist that  the  allotments  should  not 
be  sufficiently  large  to  render  the 
labourer  independent  of  daily  wage 
labour;  while  we  desire  to   see  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  placed 
at  once  in  a  position  in  which  they 
.shall  be  entirely  free  from  that  ne- 
cessity ;  and  a  still  larger  number 
with  small  plots  of  their  own,  on 
which  they  may  employ  much  of 
their  time,  and  yet  seek  employment 
for  their  spare  hours  on  the  lands 
of  others.     There  is  much  of  this 
in  those  parts  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium where  peasant  proprietorship 
is  the  rule.     In  Prussia  and  other 
parts  of   Germany,   besides  those 
peasant  farmers  who  are  entirely 
occupied  with   the  cultivation    of 
their  own  lands,  there  is  a  large 
body  (comprising  nearly  all  those 
we  should   designate    agricultural 
labourers)  who  are  proprietors  of 
the  cottage  in  which  they  live,  and 
of  a  piece  of  land  attached  to  it. 
"We  can  hardly  overrate  the  blessing 
it  would  be  to  our  rural  population 
if  even  a  small  number  of  them' 
were  to  become  the  proprietors  of 
the  cottages  they  inhabit  along  with 
a  garden ;   the  benefit   would  not 
l)e  confined  to  those  who  in  the 
first  instance  become  such  proprie- 
tors, but  would  extend  to  all  who 
live  around,  who  would  thereby  be 
stimulated  to  habits   of  frugality 
and  prudence,  from  the  desire   of 
attaining  so   desirable   a    position 
in  life,  if  the  way  of  reaching  it 


were  by  any  means  opened  up  to 
them. 

All  those  who   of  recent  years 
have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
condition    of    our    peasantry    are 
agreed  in  this,  that  its  worst  feature 
consists  in  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
the  position  in  which  the  labourer 
finds  himself  placed.     He  is  born  a 
farm  labourer,  and  a  farm  labourer 
he  must  die.     He  is  brought  up  in 
a  state  of  poverty  and  want ;  unless 
he  leaves  his  native  place  and  his 
friends,  his  lot  in  life  is  marked  out 
for  him ;  with  the  aid  of  the  parish, 
and  sometimes  of  private  charity,  he 
brings  up  a  family  in  like  poverty 
and  want;   the  workhouse,  or   at 
best  an  out-door  allowance  from  the 
parish,  barely  sufficient  to.  keep  the 
life  in  his  worn-out  limbs,   is   all 
that  he  looks  forward  to  when  bis 
strength  at  last  fails  him.     He  is 
too  much  accustomed  to  a  life  of 
dependence  to  feel  keenly  the  igno- 
miny of  becoming  dependent  upon 
the  public  authorities  for  the  sup- 
ply of  his   daily   bread.     In    this 
condition  of  life  there  is  no  induce- 
ment for  prudence  and   frugality 
even  in  those  rare  cases  where  the 
means  exist,  because  there  is   so 
little  to  be  gained  by  the  utmost 
that  prudence  and    frugality    can 
effect.      The    returns    offered    by 
savings  banks  and  clubs  are  distant, 
if  not  problematical;  the  resource 
of  taking  a  shop  or  public  house  is 
open  to  but  a  few.  On  the  otherhand, 
the  whole  occupation  of  the  pea- 
santry is  with  and  upon  the  land. 
Their  minds  are  constantly  directed 
towards  it  and  what  it  produces. 
It  is  inevitable  that  it  should  con- 
stantly   occur   to    their  thoughts, 
*  What  could  not  I  do  with  this  laud, 
if  only  a  portion  of  it  were  mine  P  ' 
A  desire  to  possess  a  portion  of  the 
earth  upon  which  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being  seems  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  human  breast,  and 
whenever  an  opportunity  is  offered 
to  any  class  of  gratifying  this  natu- 
ral inclination,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
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become  an  overmastering  passion, 
which  often  unduly  absorbs  the  life 
and  faculties  of  a  man  and  his 
family,  and  ties  down  their  whole 
thoughts  and  exertions  to  the  little 
plot  from  which  all  their  means  of 
subsistence  are  drawn.  The  labour 
they  expend  upon  it  is  a  labour  of 
love.  Is  not  the  land  their  own  ? 
will  not  all  it  can  be  made  to  yield 
belong  to  them  or  to  some  of  the 
family?  If  any  of  them  make  a 
drain  to  carry  off  the  superfluous 
moisture  or  to  bring  a  supply  of 
water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation, 
shall  not  they  see  the  land  thereby 
rendered  more  fruitful  ?  if  they  put 
a  root  in  the  soil,  shall  they  not  see 
the  tree  continue  to  grow  as  long 
as  they  live  ?  and  shall  not  they 
themselves  eat  the  fruit  of  it,  and 
their  descendants  after  them  ? 

If  this  be  in  reality  the  effect  of 
the  possession  of  property  in  land 
upon  its  cultivators,  is  it  not  mani- 
fest that  it  is  beyond  everything 
calculated  to  call  forth  these  quali- 
ties of   independence,   providence, 
and  frugality  in  which  the  peasan- 
try of  this  country  are  so  lamenta- 
bly deficient  ?  We  are  not  now  advo- 
cating the    entire  division  of  the 
land  of  this  country  into  small  pro- 
perties, such  as  has  been  effected 
in  France.     Such  a  change  could 
only  be  accomplished  here,  as  it 
was  there,  by  the  means  of  a  deso- 
lating revolution  and  the  bloodshed 
of  civil  war.     Even  those  who  are 
most  satisfied  that  the  change  has 
in  result  proved  highly  beneficial  to 
the  peasantry  of  France  may  well 
be  pardoned  if  they  think  that  too 
great  a  price  for  the  gain,  especially 
if  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by 
legal  and  peaceful  means.     There 
are  still  in  England  eight  million 
acres  of  waste  and  common  land ; 
no  doubt  much  of  this  is  generally 
of  very  slight  value.     Much  of  it 
ought  to  be  kept  permanently  un- 
enclosed for  the  purposes  of  public 
health  and  the  general  recreation 
and  enjoyment  of  ourselves  and  our 
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successors,  who  are  threatened  with 
being  so  cribbed,  coffined,  and  con- 
fined by  the  ever-extending  works 
of  man  as  to  be  entirely  excluded 
from  the  works  of  nature.     Still 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  land  which  is  susceptible   of 
cultivation,  and  which  will  certainly 
be  cultivated  ere  long.     The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commons  Enclosure 
Commissioners  have  been  suspended, 
but  in  no  wise  altered.     There  are 
now  many  schemes  waiting  for  the 
approval  of  Parliament,  which  will 
transfer  from   the  public  to  large 
proprietors  land,  upon  which  a  trial 
of  small  properties  cultivated  by  la- 
bourers might  be  made ;  we  should 
then  learn,  by  actual  experience, 
whether  there  is  any  reason  why  a 
system  that  has  succeeded  so  well 
wherever  it  has  been  tried  on  the 
Continent  should  fail  in  this  coun- 
try.    Government    has  both    this 
year  and  last  year  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  carry  a  General  En- 
closure Act    through    Parliament. 
This  Bill,  if  it  had  been  adopted, 
would,  just  as  in  times  past,  have 
permitted  the  great  territorial  pro- 
prietors to  add  to  their  vast  estates 
whatever  yet  remains  unenclosed  of 
the  commons  and  commonable  land 
of  England.     It  contained  certain 
provisions,  more  liberal  than  those  in 
the  General  Enclosure  Act  now  in 
force,  for  setting  apart  portions  out 
of  each  enclosure  for  the  purposes  of 
public  recreation,  and  a  few  acres 
for  allotments  for  the  poor,  which, 
placed,  as  they  are,  under  the  man- 
agement of  parish  officials,  are  very 
apt  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
parochial   relief,    or  to  be   let  in 
lump  to  some  neighbouring  farmer. 
Yet  even  this  Bill,  so  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  the  territorial  pro- 
prietors, so  neglectful  of  the  ancient 
rights  of  the  people  of  this  country 
to  a  share,  or  interest  at  least,  in  the 
soil  of  their  native  land,  was  contu- 
meliously  rejected  by  the  Peers,  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  them  to  infringe 
upon  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 
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The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  it  was  an 
attempt  to  levy  black  mail  upon  the 
lords  of  manors.  Others  called  it 
a  measure  of  confiscation.  We  can 
hardly  think  that  their  Lordships 
were  wise  in  their  generation  in  re- 
jecting this  Bill.  For  our  own  part 
we  rejoice  at  it,  and  will  venture 
to  prophesy,  dangerous  as  it  is  to 
make  a  prophecy,  that  the  next 
time  an  Enclosure  Bill  comes  be- 
fore their  Lordships  they  will  have 
good  cause  to  call  to  mind  the 
story  of  the  Sibyl  and  her  three 
books.  No  portion  of  this  common 
land  can  be  enclosed  without  a 
special  authorisation  of  Parliament, 
i.e.  without  a  special  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  passed  for  that  express 
purpose ;  and  this  authorisation 
Parliament  is  as  free  to  withhold  as 
to  grant.  As  soon  as  the  attention 
of  the  constituencies  can  be  effec- 
tually directed  to  this  subject,  we 
shall  see,  unless  we  are  much  mis- 
taken, a  vigorous  effort  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  secure  a  por- 
tion of  these  common  lands  for 
cultivation  upon  a  system  different 
from  that  which  now  universally 
prevails  among  ourselves — a  system 
hardly  known  in  those  regions  of 
Europe  in  which  the  rural  popula- 
tion has  attained  a  high  level  of 
prosperity  and  happiness.  If  the 
plan  here  proposed  were  adopted, 
the  land  would  still  remain  the 
property  of  the  nation,  and  the 
experiment  of  individual  peasant 
tenancies  for  considerable  terms  of 


years,  and  of  farming  by  associa- 
tions of  agricultural  labourers  on 
the  co-operative  principle,  might 
each  be  tried  in  the  same,  and  in 
different,  parts  of  the  country.  If 
these  proved  unsuccessful,  the  land 
could  then  be  sold.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  proved  successful,  it 
might  be  extended  to  lands  now 
held  in  mortmain  ;  the  State  would, 
of  course,  pay  to  the  corpo- 
rate bodies,  from  whom  the  lands 
were  taken,  the  full  value  of  their 
property,  just  as  it  would  pay  to 
the  lords  of  the  manor  the  full 
value  of  any  rights  they  might  be 
deprived  of  by  such  a  system  of 
converting  common  land  into  na- 
tional property  as  we  are  now  advo- 
cating. 

Few  persons  at  the  present  day 
(except,  perhaps,  lords  of  manors 
in  general  and  Lord  Salisbury  in 
particular)  will  contend  that  the 
nation  may  not  dispose  of  either  of 
these  classes  of  property  in  the 
manner  most  advantageous  to  the 
public  welfare,  provided  that  the 
individuals  or  societies  interested  in 
them  receive  the  full  market  value 
of  the  land,  or  rights  in  the  land,  of 
which  they  are  deprived  by  Act  of 
the  Legislature.  Whenever  and  in 
whatever  cases  this  may  be  done, 
we  trust  it  may  be  carried  out  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  give  to  the 
cultivators  a  substantial  and  en- 
during interest  in  the  soil  which 
they  cultivate  with  the  toil  of  their 
limbs  and  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brows. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LUXURIES   OF  WEALTH. 

SOME  things,  such  as  alcohol  and 
menial  service,  from  their  very- 
nature,  must  always  remain  luxu- 
ries ;  others,  such  as  air,  water,  and 
food,  are  no  less  absolutely  neces- 
saries; but,  with  the  exception  of 
positive  luxuries  and  the  prime  ne- 
cessaries, luxury  and  necessary  are 
terms  entirely  relative  to  the  degree 
of  civilisation  properly  so  called. 
Hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  other 
natural  physical  wants,  sharply  de- 
note to  us  the  prime  necessaries. 
In  savage  life  they  also  define  as 
luxuries  the  few  things  in  use  be- 
yond their  simple  boundaries.  Civi- 
lisation complicates  the  subject. 
Every  advance  in  the  arts  of  life 
adds  to  the  list;  of  luxuries.  It  also 
subtracts  from  it  by  transforming 
some  of  them  into  what  Dr.  Chal- 
mers styles  *  second  necessaries,'  of 
which  books  are  the  supreme  type. 

But  while  the  scope  of  these  terms 
is  thus  dependent  upon  the  degree 
of  knowledge  attained  of  the  arts 
of  life,  and  industry  in  applying 
them — in  a  word,  upon  production — 
it  is  even  more  so  upon  the  degree 
of  morality  which  controls  and  di- 
rects the  labour,  and  regulates  the 
distribution  of  the  products ;  for  a 
nation  of  a  so-called  very  inferior 
civilisation,  but  with  a  superior 
morality  to  guide  its  ruder  work 
into  proper  channels,  and  wisely  to 
distribute  its  smaller  means,  may 
have  a  higher  standard  of  living — 
the  mass  of  its  populace  enjoy  to  a 
far  greater  extent  the  real  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life — than 
another  of  a  much  further  '  ad- 
vanced '  (?)  but  more  vicious  civi- 
lisation: 

I  define  as  luxuries  everything 

IN   USE   BEYOND  THE   PRESENT  PROPER 
SCOPE     OP    WORKMEN'S    AVERAGE    IN-- 

come.   Professor  Leoni  Levi  (Wages 


and  Earnings  of  the  Working  Glasses, 
pp.  45  and  46)  estimates  the  num- 
ber of  the  manual-labour  class  in 
these  islands  at  22,000,000,  with* an 
annual  income  of  418,000,000?.,  giv- 
ing a  proportional  income  of  about 
1  9J.  per  head,  or  85  Z.  per  family. 
We  have  here  the  statistics  for 
easily  and  correctly  drawing  the 
line  between  the  necessary  and  the 
luxury  of  our  present  political  eco- 
nomy, which  treats  of  things  as 
they  are.  Everything,  with  the 
exception  of  positive  luxuries,  in- 
cluded in  the  style  of  living  which 
about  thirty -three  shillings  per 
week  judiciously  expended  would 
enable  a  family  of  from  four  to  five 
persons  to  maintain,  is  a  necessary ; 
everything  beyond  that  a  luxury. 

In  China  and  Hindostan  there 
has  been,  for  centuries,  a  fixed  line 
of  demarcation  between  luxury  and 
necessary — a  stereotyped  economi- 
cal condition.  It  has  been  entirely 
different  with  the  progressive  Euro- 
pean civilisation  of  the  last  few  cen- 
turies, and  especially  of  the  present ; 
and  the  modern  science  of  political 
economy  demonstrates  the  impor- 
tant place  held  by  luxuries  amongst 
the  civilising  agencies.  It  shows 
that  the  desire  to  possess  them  has 
been,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful incentives  to  industry  and  in- 
vention, and  that,  but  for  their  prior 
introduction  as  luxuries  by  the  rich, 
many  of  our  most  valuable  neces- 
saries would  never  have  had  exist- 
ence. The  rich  sought  to  have 
well-lighted  houses,  and  the  use  of 
glass  is  now  universal ;  wealth  must 
ride  in  carriages,  and  macadamised 
highways  now  stretch  into  every 
corner  of  the  land.  A  vast  number 
of  the  familiar  conveniences  of  mo- 
dern times  have  had  a  similar  ori- 
gin, but  the  results  of  the ,  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  printingfurnish 
ih©  finest  example  in  ^BHptory. 
Before  it  a  book  was  *^P^  ^k, 
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and  lay  a  guarded  treasure  m  royal 
or  monastic  library,  one  of  tbe  cost- 
liest luxuries.  Tbe  growing  taste 
of  tbe  rich  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  for 
this  most  laudable  form  of  luxury 
induced  tbe  invention,  and  so  en- 
couraged its  working  and  improve- 
ments tbat  literature  is  now  uni- 
versal, and  books  are  in  all  bomes. 
To  tbe  general  diffusion  of  many 
similar  tbings  wbicb  are  now  luxu- 
ries (tbat  is,  to  tbe  making  of  tbem 
necessaries)  social  science  looks 
forward  as  one  of  tbe  great  means 
of  refining  and  civilising  tbe  masses. 
Tbese  favourable  opinions  on  tbe 
subject,  bowever,  are  of  very  recent 
origin ;  for,  unfortunately,  Luxuri- 
ousness — tbe  excessive  use  of  luxu- 
ries by  tbe  ricb,  and  an  exactly  cor- 
responding want  of  necessaries  by 
tbe  poor — bas  been  tbe  most  general 
and  conspicuous  form  in  wbich  tbey 
bave  figured  in  the  ancient  civilisa- 
tions, a  chief  cause  of  their  decline 
and  extinction. 

*  The  luxury  of  the  rich,  or  their 
more  refined  mode  of  living,  was 
regarded  by  the  ancient  moralists 
as  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude/  l 
and  the  sacred  writers  are  scathing 
in  their  denunciations  of  it.  Tbe 
instinctive  popular  feeling  of  all 
ages,  attaching  to  luxuries  tbe  two- 
fold stigma  of  being  wrung  from 
the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and 
enervating  and  debasing  tbe  ricb, 
finds  noble  expression  also  in  tbe 
words  of  the  great  poet  of  the 
English  Commonwealth : 

If  every  just  maof  that  now  pines  with 

want, 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  lewdly-pamper'd  luxury 
Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast 

excess, 
Naturo's  full  blessings  would  be  well 

dispensed 
In  unsuperfluous  even  proportion, 
And  she  no  whit  encumber'd  with  her 

store.1 

That  the  earth  shall  yield  increase 
to  the  labour  of  tbe  tiller,  not  only 


sufficient  to  support   himself,  but 
many  others  also,  and  set  tbem  free 
to  engage  in  other  occupations,  is  one 
of  the  many  beneficent  adaptations 
of  tbe  physical  world    to    human 
capacities — the  solid  material  found- 
ation for  art,  science,  and  civilisa- 
tion itself.      By  uniting  and  direct- 
ing its  labour  to  take  advantage  of 
this  arrangement    has  every  civi- 
lised nation  emerged  from  barbar- 
ism ;  and  in  exact  accordance  with 
tbe  extent  and  power  of  its  morality 
bas  been  the  character  of  the  struc- 
ture which  it  has  reared.      Civilisa- 
tion and  luxuriousness   rest  upon 
this  same  basis.     In  every  civilisa- 
tion tbe  peasant  and  craftsman  bave 
advanced  in  the  comforts  and  refine- 
ments of  life  but  little  beyond  the 
condition  of  their  savage  ancestry, 
who  wrought,  every  man  to  supply 
his  own   wants  only ;    while    the 
powerful  few  bave,   by    the   very 
moral  constitution  of  the  society  in 
which  they  existed,  appropriated  to 
their  own  luxuriousness  the  surplus 
labour  and  value  gained  by  union, 
which  should  have  gone  to  the  civi- 
lising of  the  whole  mass.     There 
has  never  yet  been  seen  an  entirely 
civilised  people.    The  Egyptian,  the 
Greek,  the  Roman  civilisations  so 
called,  even  the  Hebrew,  superior 
to  tbem  all,  and  at  one  part  of  its 
career  approaching  in  some  respects 
nearer  to  perfection  than  any  since 
produced,   were  all  founded   upon 
the  enforced  slavery  of  a  portion  of 
their  peoples;   while  modern  civi- 
lisations rest  upon  the  self-imposed 
helotry  of  their  industrial  popula- 
tions. 

Luxuriousness  is  the  first  evi- 
dence, and  one  of  the  chief  causes, 
of  a  people's  degeneracy.  From 
the  nature  of  civilisation  it  has 
always  been  its  peculiar  bane.  Its 
results  bave  been  conspicuous  in 
tbe  great  events  pf  the  world's  his- 
tory— in  the  enervation  and  over- 
throw of  once  warlike  races,  in  tbe 


1  Smith"!  WeaHk  of  Returns. 
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complete  extinction  of  mighty  na- 
tions. Civilisation  advanced  among 
many  ancient  peoples,  if  not  as 
rapidly  as  of  late,  at  least  with 
swift  and  steady  pace ;  bat  its 
wealth,  instead  of  equably  diffus- 
ing itself,  and  thereby  invigorating 
every  member  of  the  body  politic, 
rushed  in  swollen,  unhealthy  tide  to 
the  head,  thence  to  pour  back  (in 
payment  for  luxuries)  an  impure 
and  vitiating  stream,  until,  like  a 
bloated,  epicurean  apoplectique,  the 
diseased  organisation  of  itself  col- 
lapsed suddenly  and  irrecoverably, 
or  shrivelled  up  at  the  mere  touch  of  a 
hardy,  barbarous  race,  which,  sweep- 
ing away,  along  with  the  corruption, 
all  the  improvements  of  centuries— 
the  art  and  science  which  it  was 
too  ignorant  to  appreciate — settled 
down  upon  the  rich  domains  of  its 
beaten  foes — whose  ancestors  in  the 
same  savage  condition,  and  mayhap 
in  like  manner  expelling  others,  had 
there  in  remote  ages  pitched  their 
tents — to  run  in  all  probability  a 
race  the  same,  and  with  a  goal  not 
different. 

We  profess  a  religion  teaching  a 
loftier  morality  than  that  of  ancient 
nationalities,  and  which  should  most 
assuredly  lead  to  higher  social  and 
economical  results;  and  if  Chris- 
tianity is  to  be  aught  else  than  a 
name,  it  has  yet  to  grapple  with 
and  overthrow  that  which  has 
hitherto  formed,  and  still  forms, 
the  chief  bane  and  weakness  of  all 
progress  in  wealth. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
of  political  economy  that  luxurious- 
ness  is  exactly  proportionate  to  in- 
equality in  the  possession,  of  pro- 
perty: in  the  first  place  because 
the  vicious  luxury  of  the  masses  is 
a  great  cause  of  the  undue  concen- 
tration of  wealth,  and  in  the  second 
because  this  wealth  has  power  to  di- 
rect labour  into  any  channel  which 
it  may  see  fit ;  and  as  long  as  men 
in  such  a  society  have  the  power 


they  direct  it  to  the  production  of 
luxuries;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
craving  of  effeminate  natures  for 
luxuries  for  their  own  sake,  ambi- 
tion in  those  of  higher  type  ruth- 
lessly demands  them  for  trie  sake  of 
social  distinction ;  and  there  is  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  the  number  whom 
only  one  man  would  employ  entirely 
for  his  own  personal  gratification. 
The  most  complete  inequality  in  the 
possession  of  property  is  to  be  found 
in  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
wherever  slavery  has  existed  has 
been  found  incorporated  with  it  the 
grossest  and  most  corrupt  luxu- 
rionsness. 

Centralisation  has  been  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Its  material  pro- 
gress has,  of  necessity,  aided  and 
palpably  demonstrates  this.  Count- 
less lines  traverse  the  circumambient 
air  for  union  of  thought ;  the  solid 
surface  of  the  earth  is  girded  with 
converging  iron,  along  which  sweep 
myriads  of  men  and  untold  wealth 
to  the  great  city  centres ;  and, 
underneath  the  trodden  surface, 
system  interlacing  system  distri- 
butes to  all  homes  from  common 
reservoirs.  Individual  isolated  ac- 
tion is  impossible. 

The  population  of  tho  country  is,  in 
round  numbers,  thirty  millions,  and  of 
these  only  three  million  persons  are  de- 
voted to  producing  the  food  of  the  United 
Kingdom — a  disproportion  unparalleled  in 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  or  in  the  past 
history  of  the  world.  From  1811  to  1841 
the  population  increased  by  seven  millions, 
and  at  the  same  time  agriculturists  de- 
creased by  300,000.  Coming  down  to  a 
later  period,  from  185 1  to  1 86 1  the  po- 
pulation still  increased,  though  not  to  any 
large  extent,  and  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion diminished  by  400,000,  and  all  that 
tide  of  life  flowed  from  the  agricultural 
districts  into  the  manufacturing  towns.* 

But  concentration  of  property  has 
resulted  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
that  of  population,  the  most  start- 
ling proof  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  statistics  of  the  possession  of 


1  Politics  of  the  Day,  by  Ernest  Jones,  pp.  6, 1 1. 
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the  land.  'At  the  close  of  the  last 
century  we  had  still  250,000  landed 
proprietors ;  now  we  have  less  than 
30,000.  Twelve  men  own  abont 
the  half  of  Scotland;  150  divide 
the  half  of  England  between 
them.'  4  Regarding  the  statement 
that  there  are  only  30,000  landed 
proprietors  in  the  kingdom,  which 
is  according  to  the  census  returns 
of  1 86 1,  Lord  Derby  has  recently 
remarked  that  a  very  great  number 
of  the  landed  proprietors  must  have 
returned  themselves  under  other 
denominations,  because  of  the  total 
returned  about  15,000  were  wo- 
men ;  and  he  considers  that  women 
do  not  include  a  half,  and  probably 
not  more  than  a  tenth,  of  their  entire 
number ;  and  wisely  urges  that 
another  Domesday  Book  would  be 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
statistics  of  the  country,  which, 
thanks  to  his  motion  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  we  are  soon  likely  to  be 
in  possession  of.  But,  even  allowing 
the  number  to  swell  out  to  the  ut- 
most limit  of  his  Lordship's  con- 
jecture, which  supposes  only  a  fifth 
of  the  landed  proprietors  to  have  so 
designated  themselves  in  the  census 
returns,  the  theory  of  concentration 
would  still  be  very  decidedly  borne 
out.  A  similar  inequality  of  distri- 
bution is  the  rule  with  all  other 
property.  The  total  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  estimated  by  Mr.  R.  Dudley 
Baxter,  in  his  work  on  Taxation 
(pp.  163,  4),  at  6,ooo,ooo,oooZ.,  of 
which  the  working  classes  own  the 
paltry  sum  of  2  00,000, oool. — only  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  whole.  If  you 
add  to  this  amount  a  third  of  the 
dead'  capital  (furniture,  <fcc),  viz. 
1  oo,ooo,oooZ.— certainly  a  very  li- 
beral estimate — you  raise  the  total 
property  of  the  working  classes  to 
300,000,000?.,  which  gives  about 
14Z.  per  head,  or  60L  per  family ; 


while  the  upper  classes  own  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  5,700,000,000!., 
being  upwards  of  700Z.  per  head, 
or  about  3,200?.  per  family ;  that 
is,  averaging  their  whole  pro- 
perty as  belonging  to  8,000,000 ; 
but  at  least  four-fifths  of  this  en- 
tire property  belongs,  as  will  subse- 
quently be  shown,  to  some  450,000 
persons,  who,  with  their  families, 
number  less  than  2,000,000,  and 
constitute  the  real  upper  classes, 
whose  average  property  is  about 
2,40oZ.  per  head,  or  10,000  7.  per 
family.  Except  in  a  state  of  literal 
slavery,  the  separation  between  la- 
bour and  capital  could  scarcely  be 
more  complete.  With  the  fervid, 
disciplined  industry,  so  powerfully 
and  skilfully  supplemented  by  ma- 
chinery, which  this  concentrated 
wealth  has  at  command,  the  result  is 
such  a  gigantic  system  of  luxury  as 
has  never  before  existed  in  the 
world's  history.  The  extent  of  this 
luxury  I  propose  to  measure  by  the 
statistics  which  we  have  at  com- 
mand regarding  the  incomes  of 
the  various  classes  of  society. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1870:6 

Schedule  A.  £ 

In  respect  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, &c.  .        .        .  133,478,032 
Schedule  B. 

In  respect  of  the  occupation 

of  lands      .        .        .     37.447.774 
Schedule  C. 

In  respect  of  annuities,  di- 
vidends, &c.        .        .     34.790,120 
Schedule  D. 

In   respect  of   professions, 
trades,     employments, 
railways,  mines,  iron- 
works, &c. .        .        .  161,594,118 
Schedule  E. 

In  respect  of  public  offices  .     22,1 10,858 

389,420.902 
Unreturned      profits      under 

Schedule  D  .         .         .     45>000>000 


4  Democracy  Vindicated :  a  Lecture  by  Ernest  Jones,  pp.  20,  22. 
•  See  Return  of  Taxes  and  Imposts,  moved  for  by  Sir  T.  Bazley, 
printed  August  io,  1870. 
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The  6ol.  a  year  excused  to  in- 
comes between  lool.  and 
200I.         ....     15,000,000 

Incomes  not  charged  to  In- 
come Tax  ....     86,000,000 


Total  income  of  upper  classes  535,420,902 
Income  of  the  manual-labour 

classes  estimated    by  Mr. 

Levi 418,000,000 


Total  National  Income  .        .  953420,902 


The  number  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes  is  estimated  at 
8,000,000.  Deduct  the  amount 
which,  at  the  politico- economical 
standard  already  fixed,  these  eight 
millions .  have  to  expend  for  neces- 
saries, viz.  160,000,000?.,  and  the 
balance  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
million  pounds  sterling  represents  the 
gross  expenditure  for  the  luxuries  of 
wealth. 

But  the  result  is  far  more  as- 
tounding when  it  can  be  shown  that 
these  370,000,000?.  are  expended  for 
the  entire  and  special  luxury  of 
about  450,000  families,  or  less  than 
2,000,000  of  the  population.  From 
careful  investigation  of  recent  Go- 
vernment returns  and  other  sources 
of  information,  I  calculate  the  gross 
number  of  persons  with  incomes 
of  upwards  of  200?.  a  year  to  be  not 
more  than  400,000,  and  their  ag- 
gregate income  400,000,000?.,  of 
which  about  140,000,000?.  is  appro- 
priated by  9,000  persons,  about 
no,ooo,oooZ.  by  55,000  persons, 
and  about  150,000,000?.  by  336,000 
persons.  But  in  order  that  there 
may  not  be  the  least  appearance  of 
overstatement  in  what  is  to  follow, 
let  us  say  that  this  income  of 
400,000,000?.  is  drawn  by  50,000 
persons  more,  viz.  450,000.  This 
gives  an  average  of  about  250?.  per 
head,  or  900?.  per  family,  while  the 
remainder  of  those  who  belong  to 
the  so-called  upper  and  middle 
classes — over  6,000,000,  with  an  in- 
come of  about  1 36,000,000?. — possess 
an  average  of  living  very  little 
higher  than  the  manual-labour 
class,  while  thousands  of  them,  in- 


cluding a  large  staff  of  clerks,  shop- 
men, &c,  are  expected  to  keep  up 
appearances  which  render  their  lot 
one  of  far  greater  hardship  than 
that  of  the  artisan. 

To  supply  with  necessaries  this 
450,000,  who,  with  their  families, 
number  less  than  2,000,000  of  the 
population,  and  constitute  the  real 
upper  classes,  would  require  about 
30,000,000?.,  thus  leaving  their 
total  expenditure  for  luxuries 
370,000,000?. 

Before  giving  an  estimate  of  the 
principal  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  this  grand  total  of 
370,000,000?.  I  premise  that,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  though 
the  industrial  population,  at  first 
sight,  would  seem  naturally  to  di- 
vide into  these  two  great  classes — 
those  who  produce  necessaries  and 
those  who  produce  luxuries — yet  it  is 
much  easier  to  classify  the  products 
than  the  producers,  and,  judging  by 
the  standard  already  fixed,  to  say  of 
certain  things  that  they  are  neces- 
saries and  of  others  that  they  are 
luxuries,  than  to  say  of  the  majority 
of  workers  that  they  belong  to 
either  class;  for  the  same  workshop 
often  turns  out  together  luxury  and 
necessary,  and  the  same  means  of 
distribution  often  serves  for  both. 
The  same  agricultural  labourer 
often  tills  the  ground  to  produce 
the  prime  necessary  of  food  and  the 
dangerous  luxury  of  alcohol.  A 
mason  building  an  artisan's  cottage 
is  certainly  engaged  in  producing 
an  important  necessary,  but  the 
same  man,  doiug  his  small  share 
towards  the  erection  of  the  mil- 
lionaire's palatial  edifice,  is  aid- 
ing to  construct  one  of  the  cost- 
liest luxuries.  The  stately  ship 
contains  the  gorgeous  saloon  and 
the  miserable  forecastle,  and  no 
mere  human  calculation  can  rank 
exactly  into  their  respective  classes 
the  thousands  who  labour  in  ,our 
ship-building  yards,  or  man  the 
vessels  which  are  launched  from 
them.     It  may,  however,  be  safely 
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affirmed  that,  at  least,  the  half  of 
the  whole  labour  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  for  the  production  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  wealth. 

We  arrive  at  this  conclusion  from 
the  following  calculations : 

Of  the  i33,ooo,oooZ.  in  Schedule  A 
about  6o,coo,oooZ.,  in  round  num- 
bers, is  for  the  rent  of  land.  Assum- 
ing that  the  land  is  used  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety in  proportion  to  their  incomes, 
26,ooo,oooZ.  will  represent  the  value 
of  that  portion  used  for  the  upper 
classes.  Deduct  from  this  what  has 
to  be  set  down  to  them  as  necessary 
(less  than  a  fifteenth  of  the  whole) — 
say  4,ooo,oooZ. — and  the  value  of 
that  portion  of  it  devoted  to  purposes 
of  weal  thy  luxury  cannot  amount  to 
less  than  22,000,000?.  Treating  the 
37,ooo,oooZ.  in  Schedule  B,  'in  re- 
spect of  the  occupation  of  lands/ 
in  the  same  manner,  we  must  add 
13,000,000?.  to  this  amount,  making 
a  total  of  35,000,000?. 

The  most  notorious  feature  in 
this  luxurious  application  and  occu- 
pation of  the  land  is  the  large  extent 
of  it  entirely  devoted  to  the  chase. 
It  is  calculated  that  at  least  a 
seventh  part  of  the  reclaimable  land 
of  Great  Britain  remains  in  a  state 
of  nature,  chiefly  that  it  may  serve 
as  the  occasional  play-ground  of  its 
few  owners.  A  tenth  part  of  Scot- 
land, equal  to  about  2,000,000  acres, 
is  appropriated  to  deer  forest  alone. 
Much  of  this  land  was  at  one  time 
arable,  and  has  been,  in  quite  re- 
cent times,  depopulated  in  a  most 
arbitrary  manner,  and  the  work  of 
depopulation  in  many  places  is  still 
going  on. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
anomalies  of  our  civilisation,  this 
surrendering  back  to  a  state  of  na- 
ture such  vast  tracts  of  land  in  a 
country  so  densely  populated  as  our 
own,  and  sending  forth  such  a 
steady  stream  of  emigration  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  world ;  and  it 


is  curious  to  remark  that  the  chase, 
the  every-day  enjoyment  of  the  pri- 
mitive savage,  entirely  reversing 
the  general  rule,  becomes  one  of  the 
costliest  luxuries  by  an  advanced 
civilisation. 

In  the  Beport  of   the     Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Revenue  (vol.  ii. 
p.  83)  we  find  that  49,802  licenses 
to   kill   game   were    taken  out  in 
1868  ;6    also    4,584    gamekeepers' 
licenses,  who  have  under  them  a 
large  staff  of  night  watchmen,  <fcc., 
who  do  not  come  under  the  tax 
We  also  find  that  there  were  117 
entire  packs  of  hounds,    indepen- 
dent   of   dogs    for   accompanying 
shooting  sportsmen.      This  luxury 
of  the  chase,  pursued  so  enthusiasti- 
cally by  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
shows  them  to  be  possessed  of  a 
love  of  healthy  recreation,   and  a 
physical  energy  which  it  still  fur- 
ther develops,  and  is  doubtless  far 
more  noble  and  manly  than  those 
effeminate  and  voluptuous  luxuries 
which  have  ever  marked  the  de- 
clining days  of  ancient  civilisations  ; 
but  the  price  paid  for  it  is  out  of  all 
proportion  with  its  results. 

From  the  Report  of  the  said  Com- 
missioners (vol.  ii.  p.  163)  we  find 
that,  in  the  year  ended  April  5, 
1868,  there  were  450,679  dwelling- 
houses,  each  of  which  paid  a  yearly 
rental  of  over  20Z. ;  the  annual  value 
of  the  whole  being  23,267,149/. 
Seven  pounds  being  the  average 
rent  of  a  workman's  dwelling,  and 
thereby,  according  to  the  standard 
already  fixed,  representing  the  ne- 
cessary in  house  accommodation,  it 
follows  that  the  annual  luxurious 
expenditure  in  houses  is  about 
20,000,000^. 

The  balance  of  Schedule  A  is 
absorbed  in  12,000,000?.  for  shops 
and  farm-houses,  with  a  rental  of 
20Z.  and  upwards,  and  38,000,000/. 
for  houses  under  20I.;  the  latter 
amount  representing  the  amount 
of    house-rental    paid    by     those 


*  The  Commissioners  state  (vol.  i.  p.  66)  that  'the  evasion  of  this  doty  is  very  genenL* 
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with    incomes    under    200?.     per 
annum. 

Of  the  other  items,  casting  ont 
entirely  the  amount  in  Schedule  C, 
in  respect  of  annuities,  dividends, 
&c,  as  being  merely  claims  upon 
the  resources  of  the  nation,  non- 
productive of  any  return  to  it,  and 
adding  the  remainder,  including  the 
12,000,000?.  for  shops,  warehouses, 
<fcc,  the  40,000,0002.  for  unreturned 
profits,  the  15,000,000?.  for  in- 
comes between  100L  and  200?.,  the 
86,000,000?.  for  incomes  not  charged 
to  income  tax  (casting  out  about 
30,000,000?.  from  the  different  sche- 
dules along  with  Schedule  C),  we  get 
a  lump  sum  of  about  300,000,000?., 
representing  the  annual  value  of 
capital,  other  than  lands,  tenements, 
Ac.,  and  of  the  service  of  those, 
other  than  the  manual-labour 
classes,  engaged  in  professions, 
trades,  employments,  &c,  which 
capital  and  service  we  may  fairly 
assume  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
all  classes  in  the  proportion  of  their 
respective  incomes,  and  of  which 
the  450,000  families  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  appropriating 
very  nearly  four-ninths,  must  expend 
luxuriously  about  100,000,000?. 

Stated  briefly,  then,  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  luxuries  of  wealth  in 
capital  and  the  services  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  classes, 
and  those  other  than  the  manual- 
labour  classes,  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  respect  of  the  luxurious 
occupation  and  application  £ 

of  the  land         .        .        .    35,000,000 

In  respect  of  the  luxurious  oc- 
cupation of  dwelling-houses    20,000,000 

In  respect  of  the  luxurious  ap- 
plication of  railways,  mines, 
ironworks,  and  all  other 
capital  except   lands    and 

•  tenements ;  also  of  the  ser- 
rices  of  those,  other  than 
the  working  classes,  engaged 
in  professions,  trades,  em- 
ployments, public  offices,  &c.  100,000,000 


In  all    . 


.  155,000,000 


This,  deducted  from  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  the  luxuries  of  wealth 
of  370,000,000?.,  leaves  2 1 5,000,000?. 
as  the  sum  which  is  paid  over  to 
the  manual-labour  classes  for  their 
work  in  producing  and  maintaining 
these   luxuries.      This    is    a    sum 
greater  by  i2,ooo,oooZ.   than  that 
paid  for  all  the  rest  of  the  labour  of 
the  working  classes  put   together, 
and  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  to 
represent  a  proportionately  greater 
number  employed;   but,  inasmuch 
as  the  5,628,618  workers  employed 
in  agriculture,  as  millers,  as  fisher- 
men, and  connected  with  all  sorts 
of  animals,  in  the  cottoD,' woollen, 
and  linen  manufactures,  as  boot  and 
shoe  makers,  in  mining  and  coal- 
mining, in  the  hardware  manufac- 
ture, in  gas  works,  and  connected 
with  iron  and  other  metals,  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  dockyards,  Post  Office, 
and  Police,  by  whom  the  great  bulk 
of  the  necessaries  are  produced,  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  only  190,796,800?. 
per  annum,  being  an  average  of  34?. 
per  worker,   while  the  remaining 
5»39°j00°  workers,  from  whose  la- 
bour the   great    bulk    of  wealthy 
luxury  is  derived  and  maintained, 
annually      receive       227,237,400?. 
(Wages  and  Earnings  of  the  Work- 
ing Glasses,  pp.   14-17),  being  an 
average  of   44?.    per    worker,  we 
would  be  led  to  suppose  that  even 
215,000,000?.  would  scarcely  repre- 
sent the  half,  if  we  did  not  take 
into    account    that    the  whole   of 
our  domestic  servants,  numbering 
1 1693, 200,     with     an     income    of 
59,000,000?.,  or  about  35?.  per  head, 
must  be  included  among  the  workers 
for  luxury,  along  with  many  also 
out  of  the  above-mentioned  classes. 
It  may  very  safely  be  stated,  there- 
fore, that  at  least  the  complete  half 
of  our  industrial  population  labours 
solely  and  exclusively  for  the  luxu- 
ries of  wealth. 

Foremost  and  most  conspicuous 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  minister  to 
this  luxury  stand  the  domestic  ser- 
vants, numbering,  as  has  been  already 
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stated,  1,693,200,  with  an  income  of 
59,000,000?.,  who  are  supplemented 
by  a  contingent  of  60,000  messen- 
gers and  porters  (taking  two-thirds 
of  the  whole),  paid  at  the  rate  of 
i,73o,oooZ.    As  has  been  said  be- 


fore, it  is  impossible  to  classify  all 
our  workers  accurately  as  working 
either  for  luxury  or  necessary ;  but 
the  following  may  be  taken  as  an 
approximation  to  the  numbers  of 
various  workers  for  luxury : 


Domestic  Servants  (the  whole)        .        • 
Messengers  and  Porters  (two-thirds) 
Builders  and  Labourers  (a  third)    . 
Cabinet-makers  and  Upholsterers  (two-thirds) 
Coachmakers  (two-thirds) 
Wood  Carvers  (the  whole) 
Silk  Manufacturers  (two-thirds) 
Hosiery  and  Lace  (a  third) 
Hairdressers  (two-thirds)        .         .         • 
Glove  Manufacturers  (five-sixths)    . 
Leather  Case  Manufacturers  (the  whole) 
Gold,  Silver,  &c,  Manufacturers  (nine-tenths) 


"Workers  of  all  other  classes    .        . 
Total  Workers  for  the  Luxuries  of  Wealth 


Persons 

Wages 

.     1,693,200 

£59,000,000 

64,000 

1,730,000 

263,000 

15.733.OOO 

)          33.000 

2,120,000 

16,000 

920,000 

24,000 

1,500,000 

80,000 

1, 68o,000 

75»ooo 

2,220,000 

7,000 

460,000 

20,000 

750,000 

4,800 

320,000 

1          20,000 

1,500,000 

2,300,000 

87.933.OOO 

.    3,210,000 

127,067,000 

.    5,510,000 

215,000,000 

In  looking  at  these  calculations, 
it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
that  all  this  expenditure  of  labour 
is  solely  and  entirely  for  luxury,  and 
that  the  remaining  half  of  the  indus- 
trial population  (aided  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  professional,  commercial, 
tradesmen,  and  public  official  classes 
whose  labour,  like  their  own,  is  for 
necessaries)  not  only  support  them- 
selves, but  the  whole  of  their  fellows 
who  minister  both  to  wealthy  luxury 
and  also  to  popular  luxuriousness, 
which  will  hereafter  be  discussed, 
and  supply  besides  all  that  part  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  450,000 
families  their  superiors  which  may 
be  fairly  termed  necessary ;  in  short, 
that  the  labour  of  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  our  industrial  population 
supports  themselves,  the  other  half 
who  are  thus  free  to  minister  exclu- 
sively to  luxury,  and  supplies  to  the 
upper  classes  all  necessaries  so 
called.  T.o  sum  up,  the  luxuriousness 
of  wealth  yearly  appropriates  for  its 
sole  behoof  the  pleasant  places  of  the 
land  and  their  fruits ;  the  princely 
habitations  which  it  has  caused  to  be 
reared  thereon,  with  all  their  splen- 
did and  glittering  appurtenances ; 


the  produce  of  mines,  ironworks, 
railways,  &c,  and  the  services  of  the 
professional  and  commercial  classes, 
to  an  extent  represented  by  the  vast 
sum  of  155,000,0002.;  and  exacts  as 
its  right  the  entire  labour  and  ho- 
mage of  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
manual  labourers,  who,  with  their 
families,  constitute  about  1 1 ,000,000 
of  the  population,  at  an  expense  of 
about  215,000,000^.;  while  out  of 
the  upper  classes  who  monopolise  all 
this  wealth  and  service  only  about 
130,000  appear  in  the  Report  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Commissioners  bs 
rendering  services  in  return  in  the 
shape  of  professions,  trades,  employ- 
ments, <fcc. ;  to  which  if  there  be  add- 
ed 20,000  for  those  engaged  in  pubhc 
offices,  Ac,  we  have  a  total  of  only 
150,000 — merely  a  third — who  can 
be  set  down  as  productive  workers ; 
while  the  remaining  two-thirds, 
numbering  300,000  families,  whom 
Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  terms  the  '  but- 
terflies of  fashion,  60  completely 
the  creatures  of  idleness,  and  who 
represent  the  most  important  (?) 
of  all  the  elements  of  production, 
the  element  of  capital,'  enjoy  their 
living  and  luxuries  entirely  inde- 
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pendent  of  any  service  to  the  com- 
munity which  supports  them.  Of 
this  luxury  about  a  third  is  appro- 
priated by  380,000  families  with 
incomes  under  i,ooo£,  less  than 
a  third  by  60,000  families  with 
incomes  under  5,000?.,  and  more 
than  a  third  by  the  upper  ten 
thousand. 

The  pleasure  navy  of  England 
in  1867  numbered  1,048  yachts  of 
all  denominations,  requiring  about 
5,000  hands  to  man  them,  and  re- 
presenting an  expenditure  of  about 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue  (vol.  ii.  pp.  33,  164, 
171,  177,  and  179)  we  find  that  the 
following  were  charged  to  assessed 
taxes  in  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
ended  April  5,  1868:  279,836 
male  servants,  315,989  carriages 
and  337,462  horses  used  for  plea- 
sure, 2,532  race-horses,  and  59,190 
armorial  Jrearings.  These  are  items 
and  indications  of  a  luxuriousness 
so  vast,  compared  with  that  which 
exists  in  any  other  European  coun- 
try, that  it  strongly  impresses  intel- 
ligent foreigners  at  the  first  view  of 
the  residences  of  the  wealthy  portion 
of  London  (the  great  centre  to 
which  flows  the  already  concen- 
trated wealth  of  the  United  King- 
dom), and  of  the  dazzling  magni- 
ficence of  the  spectacle  presented 
by  their  gorgeous  equipages  in  its 
fashionable  streets  during  'the 
season.' 

This  country,  being  not  only  the 
great  commercial  emporium  like 
the  ancient  Tyre  and  Carthage,  or 
the  more  modern  Venice,  but  the 
greatest  manufacturing  nation 
that  has  ever  existed,  its  wealthy 
heirarchy  of  450,000  families,  with 
the  labour  of  the  hardest  working 
of  all  populations  (controlled  by 
more  subtle  knowledge  and  wider 
use  of  the  vast  material  forces)  at 
their  entire  disposal,  possesses  a 
power  over  the  resources  of  all 
foreign  lands  entirely  unexampled 
by  the  most  luxurious  of  the  ancient 


civilisations.  Their  gigantic  luxu- 
riousness not  only  marshalls  in  the 
ranks  of  its  mighty  army  crafts- 
men of  every  craft — artists  of  the 
cunning  hand  and  labourers  with 
stolid  sinew — who,  with  a  will  and 
such  aid  as  no  other  workers  have 
ever  had,  labour  at  home,  many  of 
them  dismally  and  drearily,  from 
day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year, 
in  its  service;  but  it  has  made 
every  other  country  one  of  its  out- 
posts, submitting  to  our  conquering 
industry  and  yielding  costly  tribute. 

The  inevitable  dark  background 
to  this  picture  is  the  extreme  pover- 
ty and  destitution  of  vast  num- 
bers, even  amongst  the  industrial 
classes,  whose  living  is  fearfully 
below  the  standard  of  even  bare 
necessaries.  If  foreigners  are  im- 
pressed by  the  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence which  they  behold  when  they 
visit  this  country,  they  are  no  less 
astonished  at  the  equally  unparal- 
leled squalor  and  misery  which  exist 
side  by  side  with  it. 

The  Commissioners  recently  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  agricul- 
tural employment  of  women  and 
children  in  England  report  that, 
in  Dorset,  the  rate  of  wages  to  an 
able-bodied  labourer,  on  the  average, 
is  rather  less  than  ten  shillings  per 
week,  including  every  perquisite  in 
the  shape  of  exra  food,  beer  money, 
firing,  and  extra  pay  at  hay-time 
and  harvest.  Out  of  this  one-sixth 
has  to  be  paid  for  rent  of  house, 
and  it  is  only  by  feeding  on  coarse 
bread,  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  rice 
in  scant  allowance,  with  occasion- 
ally a  bit  of  pork,  that  he  can  con- 
trive to  keep  himself,  wife,  and  two 
or  three  children  in  life. 

The  strike  of  the  Warwickshire 
labourers  has  disclosed  a  state  of 
things  very  little  better  in  their 
county.  Indeed,  the  condition  of 
the  whole  class  throughout  the 
country:  is  abject  and  mean  in  the 
extreme ;  and  vast  hordes  of  our 
industrial  population,  engaged  in 
labouring  and  mechanical  pursuits. 
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in  our  towns  and  cities,  though 
they  may  have  a  more  liberal  diet- 
ary, yet  are  so  horribly  cooped  np, 
so  continually  breathe  foul  air  in 
the  workshop  and  fouler  in  their 
own  dwellings,  that  their  lot  is  not 
at  all  superior  to  that  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer.  The  inevitable 
retrogression  (as  well  as  progres- 
sion) which  has  hitherto  attended 
civilisation  has  been  far  too  little 
accounted  of.  The  prime  neces- 
saries of  air,  light,  and  space,  en- 
joyed by  the  most  primitive  com- 
munities, are,  in  its  great  centres, 
the  costliest  luxuries ;  and  it  is  to 
the  recovery  of  these  vital  neces- 
saries for  the  use  of  our  towns' 
labourers  and  artisans,  more  than 
to  their  progress  in  artificial  refine- 
ment, that  social  reformers  should, 
in  the  meantime,  devote  all  their 
energy. 

CHAPTER  II. 

POPULAR    LUXURIES. 

But  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
case.  The  counterpart  of  this 
luxuriousness,  that  moral  condition 
of  society  which  encourages  abnor- 
mal accumulation  of  wealth  by  the 
few,  is  the  unfitness  of  the  many  for 
the  use  of  larger  means  of  life  than 
the  residuum  left  by  their  wealthier 
fellows— often  men  of  much  the 
same  moral  calibre  as  themselves. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay, 

the  decay  of  the  men  being  often 
more  the  cause  than  the  result  of 
the  accumulation.  The  luxurious- 
ness  of  the  wealthy  part  of  our  popu- 
lation only  has  been  discussed;  I 
now  desire  to  Hold  up  to  comparison 
with  it,  and  to  demonstrate  as  one 
of  its  great  causes,  the  luxurious- 
ness  of  the  working  classes  them- 
selves. They  are  more  thoroughly 
luxurious  in  the  expenditure  of 
their  means  than  their  superiors, 
and  are  joint  supporters  with  them 
of  many  of  the  most  objectionable 
luxuries — the  sensational    dramas, 


burlesques,  and  obscene  dances  of 
the  stage,  the  excitement  and  gam- 
bling of  the  race-course,  and  vicious 
amusements  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  mention.  Within  the 
last  century  the  diet  of  the 
people  has  undergone  a  complete 
revolution,  and  the  use  of  the 
luxuries  of  tea  and  coffee  has  *  be- 
come almost  a  second  nature  with 
both  sexes  and  every  class  of  our 
countrymen.'  The  conviction  is 
now  spreading  more  and  more 
widely  that  this  '  sloppy  diet/  as 
Cobbett  calls  it,  is  entirely  inferior  in 
nutriment  to  the  simple  fare  of  for- 
mer days,  and  that  from  its  stimulat- 
ing effects  has  arisen  much  of  the 
nervous  and  dyspeptic  complaints  so 
characteristic  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. 

To  quote  from  Mr.  Dudley  Bax- 
ter's work  on  the  Taxation  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  pp.  69-77  :  *  The 
consumption  of  tea  has  increased 
from  880,000  lbs.  in  1741  to 
111,000,000  lbs.  in  1867,  and  cof- 
fee from  130,000  lbs.  in  1740  to 
31,300,000  lbs.  in  1867.  Every 
individual  of  the  working  classes 
now  consumes,  on  the  average, 
three  pounds  of  tea  during  the  year, 
in  the  place  of  one  in  1841,  and  of 
one  and  a  half  in  1857.  Every 
child  of  a  working  class  family  now 
gets,  on  the  average,  twice  as  much 
sugar  as  in  1857  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  a  scanty  diet.' 

4  The  consumption  of  tobacco 
(PP-  79i  80)  has  increased  from 
10,900,000  lbs.  in  1789  to 
40,800,000  lbs.  in  1867.  The  tax- 
ation voluntarily  paid  by  the  five  and 
a  half  million  adult  males  of  the 
working  classes  for  its  consumption 
amounts  to  an  average  poll  tax  of  fif- 
teen shillings  each.  This  represents 
4|  lbs.  a  year,  or  i£  oz.  per  week, 
which  is  considered  a  moderate 
family  allowance.  The  amount 
varies  from  1  oz.  a  week  with  the 
agricultural  labourer  or  poor  me- 
chanic up  to  4  or  even  6  oz.  a 
week  with  constant  smokers  among 
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the  well-paid  artisans.  In  some 
places,  as  at  Sheffield,  the  wives 
frequently  share  their  husbands' 
tobacco,  and  smoke  from  2  to  3  oz. 
per  week.  I  am  told  that  about 
three-fourths  of  the  workingmen 
smoke,  and  that  2  oz.  per  week  is 
the  commonest  scale  of  consump- 
tion.' '  The  total  value  of  tea  and 
coffee  (pp.  178,  9),  as  sold  to  private 
consumers  in  1867,  *s  estimated  at 
17,118,000?.,  and  of  tobacco  at 
20,000,000?.' 

Alcohol,  however,  is  the  most 
gigantic  and  prominent  of  the 
popular  luxuries.  That  there  are 
more  people  connected  with  the 
liquor  trade  than  with  our  three 
greatest  and  most  vaunted  manufac- 
turing industries,  and  more  capital 
invested  in  it  than  in  any  two  of 
them,  are  the  startling  results  at 
which  Mr.  Leoni  Levi  has  arrived 
by  recent  careful  and  well-founded 
investigations.  (  The  Liquor  Trades : 
a  Report  to  M.  T.  Bass,  Esq.,  M.P. 
By  Professor  Leoni  Levi.)  He  cal- 
culates that  there  are  upwards  of 
150,000  licensed  houses,  and  as- 
sumes that  four  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  each.  He  sets  down 
100,000  as  engaged  in  bottling  and 
coopering,  66,000  in  malting  and 
brewing,  almost  an  equal  number 
in  the  cultivation  of  barley,  12,000 
in  the  production  of  hops,  6,000  in 
distilling  and  rectifying,  and  2,000 
in  bottle  and  cork  making,  giving 
the  astonishing  total  of  846,000 
persons  directly  engaged  in  the 
liquor  traffic;  and,  counting  those 
dependent  on  them,  of  1,500,000 
persons  interested  in  it.  It  is  only 
possible  to  realise  to  some  extent 
the  magnitude  of  these  figures  by 
contrast.  According  to  the  factory 
returns  of  1869,  401,000  persons 
were  employed  in  cotton  mills, 
1 1 8,000  in  woollen  mills,  and  1 60,000 
in  ironworks,  in  all  679,000 ;  or, 
with  those  dependent  on  them  added, 
1,200,000.  The  capital  invested  in 
the  making  and  selling  of  liquors 
is  estimated  at  117,100,000?.,  in  the 


cotton  trade  at  85,500,000?.,  in  the 
woollen  trade  at  22,600,000?.,  and 
in  the  iron  trade  at  25,500,000?.  * 

Quoting  from  Mr.  Hoyle,  him- 
self a  large  employer  of  labour 
(Our  National  Resources,  and  hoy) 
they  are  Wasted),  '  During  the  four 
years  ending  1869,  the  annual 
average  expenditure  upon  intoxi- 
cating drinks  was  112,590,550?. 
In  four  years  we  spent  upon  in- 
toxicating drinks  450,398,201?. ;  and 
yet  upon  cotton  goods,  during  the 
same  period,  we  spent  (reckoning 
ten  per  cent,  for  retailers'  profits) 
only  51,625,842?.' 

According  to  another  calcula- 
tion, an  amount  of  grain  equal  to 
the  whole  produce  of  Scotland,  re- 
serving only  seed  for  another  year, 
is  annually  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  drink,  thus  involving 
a  waste  of  land  beside  which  that 
of  the  deer  forests  sinks  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  And  Mr. 
Hoyle  goes  on  to  say  (p.  98), 
'  Under  any  circumstances  we  shall 
be  considerably  within  the  mark 
in  assuming  that  the  direct  and 
indirect  cost  to  the  nation,  arising 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
cannot  be  less  than  200,000,000?. 
yearly.' 

Mr.  Leoni  Levi  calculates  the 
proportion  consumed  by  the  work- 
ing classes  at  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  ;  and  he  calculates  that  of  the 
33*.  per  week,  or  85?.  per  annum, 
which  constitutes  their  average  in- 
come,  they  expend  about  40?.  for 
food,  7?.  for  house-rent,  20?.  for 
fire,  lighting,  clothing,  education, 
health,  and  recreation,  and  18?.  for 
drink  and  tobacco,  including  the 
taxes  thereon. 

'The  total  taxes  on  stimulants 
(Taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
pp.  33  and  121)  are  38,690,000?. 
They  form  nearly  half  the  actual 
taxation,  both  imperial  and  local, 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  this 
total,  tea,  coffee,  ic,  amount  to 
9,470,000?.,  while  alcoholic  liquors 
and  tobacco  amount  to  29,126,000?. 
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The  latter  is  therefore  an  income 
tax,  paid  in  hard  cash  to  the  Trea- 
sury, throngh  the  medium  of  the 
retailer,  amounting  to  iod.  in  the 
pound  on  the  gross  income  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  main  weight 
of  the  taxation  of  the  working 
classes  is  on  their  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco. It  constitutes  more  than 
half  the  burden  on  the  average  of 
temperate  families,  and  far  more 
than  half  on  the  intemperate.' 

'  As  far  as  the  police  statistics 
assist  us  in  giving  the  number  of 
persons  taken  up  as  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly, the  percentage  would  seem 
to  be  only  five  to  ten  in  a  thousand.' 
The  statistics  of  the  liquor  trade 
previously  given,  however,  corre- 
spond with  the  general  conviction 
that  a  vastly  greater  number  of 
the  working  classes  'waste  their 
substance,  and  destroy  their  health, 
in  this,  the  most  insidious  of  all 
social  luxuries.'  To  quote  again 
from  Mr.  Baxter's  work  on  Taxation, 
p.  160: 

'The  gin-palace  allures  its  throng 
of  monomatri  acs.  The  Custom  House 
officer  takes  toll  at  the  door.  The 
Excise  officer  stands  beside  the  till, 
and  seizes  nearly  half  the  price  of 
every  glass  that  is  poured.  Ema- 
ciated and  in  rags,  the  drunkard 
puts  down  the  wages  that  should 
have  supported  his  children,  calling 
for  glass  after  glass  until  his  earn- 
ings are  exhausted,  and  then  stag- 
gers off  to  a  poverty-stricken  home 
to  wreak  his  madness  upon  his 
wife.  Thousands,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, are  merely  funnels  for  drink, 
and  divide  all  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  between  the  distiller  and  the 
State.  Out  of  their  folly  the  nation 
draws  more  than  six  millions  of 
money,  a  twelfth  of  her  whole 
revenue,  sufficient  to  support  half 
her  navy,  nearly  sufficient  to  feed 
her  destitute  poor.' 

And  it  is  not  merely  the  injury 
which  this  debased  morality  works 
upon  its  special  victims  which  must 


be  taken  into  account,  but  also  its 
pernicious  effects  upon  all  connected 
with  them.     It  lowers  the  general 
standard  of  living,  for  the  drunkard 
will  house,  or  rather  hovel,  himself 
like  a  pig ;  it  reduces  the  remune- 
ration of  labour,  for  he  is  obliged 
to   sell  his   work    for    the    lowest 
pittance,  and  his  progeny,  at    the 
earliest  age,  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
drudges  of  the  labour  market ;  he 
forfeits   all  respect  by  his    abject, 
cringing  servility  for  the  sake   of 
even  a  momentary  gratification  of 
his   passion;  and  in   all   this    the 
good  men  and  true,  who  are  bound 
up  with  him  in  the  bundle  of  life — 
the  honest,  steady,  temperate  -work- 
men, the  work  of  whose  hands  it  is 
which  really  produces  our  vast  mate- 
rial  resources — are  dragged   down 
with  him  ;  while  the  capitalist,  who 
has  to  control  him,  must  of  neces- 
sity treat  all  the  cla*ss  to  which  Le 
belongs  with  the  rigour  due  to  him 
alone ;    and    he    has    taught    the 
wealthy  idle,  into  whose  hands  his 
utter   wastefulness  has   caused   so 
much  property  to  concentrate,    to 
look  upon  our  working  men  with 
haughty  contempt  or   supercilious 
indifference. 

The  writer  knows  of  large  work- 
shops in  Glasgow,  the  types  of  vast 
numbers  throughout  the    country, 
the  workmen  in  which   can   earn 
from  3  08.  to  60s.  per  week  ;  but  so 
thoroughly  addicted    are   they   all 
to  the  vice  of  intemperance,   that 
their  emyloyers   have  to  dole  out 
their  wages    piecemeal;    they  are 
clothed  in  old  and  beggarly  habili- 
ments; their  families  are  in  that 
fearful  state  of  abject  poverty  to  be 
met  with  only  in  our  great  centres 
of  civilisation,  and  which  must  be 
seen  to  have  the  slightest  idea  of, 
so  completely  from  hand  to  mouth 
that  they  would  actually  starve  were 
the  master  to  withhold  for  a  day  the 
shilling  or  two  of  what  is  technically 
called  *  subsist,'  generally  not  to  be 
entrusted  into  the  hands  of  the  ope- 
rative himself,  but  of  one  of  his 
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family  who  calls  for  it.  Tuesday  at 
midday  is  the  recognised  time  for 
beginning  the  week's  work,  after  the 
utter  prostration  caused  by  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies  of  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  When  sick  they  go 
into  the  hospital  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  have  to  be  buried  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish,  or  by 
subscription.  So  thoroughly  de- 
graded is  the  moral  tone  of  many 
of  these  workshops,  that  no  tool  of 
any  value  can  be  used,  as  it  would 
immediately  find  its  way  to  the 
pawnbroker.  These  workmen  re- 
ferred to  are  engaged  in  some  of 
the  lighter  and  more  luxurious 
branches  of  manufacture ;  but  in 
almost  all  trades,  rough  or  refined, 
we  find  the  same  appalling  state  of 
affairs.  Recent  official  investiga- 
tions into  the  'Employment of  Brick- 
yard Children  in  England,'  furnish 
a  multitude  of  confirmatory  evi- 
dence. Let  one  instance  speak  for 
thousands : 

'  A  girl  who  began  at  nine  years 
old  to  load  for  her  father  had 
at  thirteen  a  crooked  ankle  and 
a  knee  grown  out  at  one  side,  the 
result  of  undue  physical  exertion. 
The  man  had  three  sons,  the 
youngeBt  only  eight,  at  work  with 
him,  yet  he  actually  kept  his  poor 
deformed  daughter  working  like 
the  rest,  although  the  nett  wages 
of  himself  and  children  could  not 
have  been  less  than  4?.  per  week. 
The  brickmakers  as  a  class  are 
among  the  most  highly  remunerated 
of  English  working  people.  During 
the  six  months  which  form  the 
briokmaking  season,  a  single  work- 
man and  his  family  will  earn  from 
140L  to  220L,  and  yet,  to  use  the 
expressive  language  of  one  of  their 
own  community,  in  winter  they 
have  "  scarcely  a  crust  of  bread  to 
eat,  or  a  stick  of  furniture  to  sit 
on."    Everything  goes  in  drink/ 

Some  of  our  highest  social  science 
authorities,  such  as  Mr.  Recorder 


Hill,  of  Birmingham,  and  Lord 
Brougham,  have  been  so  much  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  the 
evils  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
people,  as  to  believe  that  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  crime  in  the  king- 
dom is  caused  by  them. 

That  it  is  allied  with  this  propor- 
tion of  crime  may  at  any  rate  be 
safely  affirmed.  Drunkenness  is  the 
delusive  refuge  into  which,  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  especially,  human 
nature,  working  below  its  proper 
healthy,  moral,  and  consequently 
happy  tone,  almost  inevitably 
rushes,  and  its  prevalence  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  a  fair  index 
of  the  general  immorality. 

As  long  as  this  vicious  luxurious- 
ness  remains,  to  our  working  classes 
may  still  be  addressed  the  spirit  of 
the  loffcy  words  of  Menenius  Agrippa 
to  the  luxurious  and  degraded  Ro- 
man populace : 

I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  the  patricians  of  you.      For  your 

wants, 
Your  suffering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as 

well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves  as 

lift  them 
Against  the  Roman  state.7 

Not  the  burdens  of  dictatorial  capi- 
tal, not  the  pressure  of  aristocratic 
magnificence,  nor  the  maintenance 
of  a  gigantic  system  of  polished 
luxury,  beside  which  that  in  an- 
cient times  called  regal  or  imperial 
would  look  paltry  and  economical, 
so  much  as  your  own  vicious  luxu- 
riousness  confine  you  to 

perpetual  durance,  a  restraint, 
Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had, — 
To  a  determined  scope.8 

It  has  been  written,  as  '  with  a 
pen  of  iron  upon  the  rock  for  ever,' 
that  not  in  material,  but  altogether 
in  moral  progress,  shall  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  economic  condition 
of  the  people  consist;  that  only 
by  righteousness  can  a  nation  be 
exalted.     The  higher  wages  which 
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followed  the  introduction  of  steam 
power,  and  the  countless  mechani- 
cal inventions  which  turned  it  to 
account,  in  Lancashire  especially, 
where  it  has  been  most  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  instead  of  enriching, 
strengthening,  and  educating,  in 
the  ignorant  and  immoral  hands  of 
the  workmen,  positively  helped  to 
make  them  poorer,  feebler,  more 
sensual,  and  ignorant;  and  well 
was  it  for  the  nation,  themselves 
included,  that  the  superior  men 
amongst  them  were,  partly  by  this 
very  improvidence  and  ignorance, 
raised  into  such  a  position  of  power 
as  capitalists,  that  they  could  take 
from  them,  with  the  strong  and 
stern  hand,  that  which,  while  being 
wasted,  would  have  wasted  their 
own  souls,  and,  though  devoting  it 
generally  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
huge  system  of  refined  luxury, 
rescue  it  from  the  tenfold  worse 
abuse  of  gluttony,  debauchery,  and 
idleness.  Better  far  that  labour  be 
applied  to  rear  the  gorgeous  palace 
and  sculptured  monument,  to  fabri- 
cate purple  and  fine  linen,  to  fashion 
the  equipages  and  supply  the  menials 
of  a  costly  pageantry,  than  be  squan- 
dered in  the  sensual  and  degraded 
amusements  of  a  vicious  populace. 

That  popular  luxuriousness,  the 
result  of  enfeebled  morality,  and  in- 
separably allied  with  cognate  vices, 
is  a  great  cause  of  concentration  of 
property  into  few  hands,  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  rule  of  that  higher 
moral  economy  which  dominates 
the  so-called  political,  and  which 
thus  wrests  from  a  people  that 
which  would  but  further  degrade 
them,  and  conserves  it  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  higher  and  less 
injurious  luxuries  of  the  rich — not 
its  noblest  use,  certainly,  but  the 
best  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. Just  as  the  want  of  self- 
restraint  and  incapability  for  self- 
government  in  a  nation  raise  up  by 
stern  moral  necessity  the  military 
dictator,  so  do  the  luxurious  indul- 
gence and  consequent  immorality  of 


an  industrial  population  necessitate 
the  rule  of  that  great  commercial 
dictator  the  capitalist.     The  new 
modes  of  manufacturing  industry 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  steam 
machinery,  and  requiring  the  com- 
bination of  thousands  of  workers, 
not  far  enough  advanced  in  intelli- 
gence,   sobriety,    and    honesty  to 
combine    themselves,   raised  by  a 
powerful    moral     and    economical 
necessity  the  great  British  capital- 
ists, generally  from  the  very  ranb 
of  the  working  classes  themselves. 
The  landed  estate  has  always  been 
the  great  object  to  which  the  ambi- 
tion of  wealthy  manufacturers  and 
merchants  has  aspired,  aud  thus  a 
centralisation  in  the  possession  of 
the  land,  to  the  greater  extent  al- 
ready stated,  followed  as  a  natural 
result  of  the  centralisation  of  capital. 
Besides,  land  had  increased  in  value 
to  such  an  enormous  extent  with 
the  increase  of  manufactures,  espe- 
cially land  with  mineral  resources, 
and  in  and  around  the  great  manu- 
facturing   centres,    that    its  large 
hereditary  owners  were  placed  in  a 
position  to  add  vastly  to  their  patri- 
monies.   Had  the  small  landowners, 
however,  been  equal  to  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  no  power  on  earth  could 
have   wrenched  from    them  their 
property ;  but  the  increased  taw- 
riousness  and  improvidence  of  their 
habits  caused  the  almost  total  sur- 
render of  their  small  freeholds,  at 
the    immensely    higher   prices  to 
which  the  new  order  of  things  had 
raised  them.    In  Scotland  especially 
the  drunkenness  (the  prominent  so- 
cial vice  of  the  class  and  period;, 
and  consequent   laziness,  improvi- 
dence, and  imbecility  of  the  'wee 
lairds '  of  the  last  century,  caused 
the  beneficial  system  of  small  laird- 
ships,  which,  under  frugal  and  in- 
dustrious management,  had  reared 
such  a  splendid  yeomanry,  the  very 
backbone  and  pride  of  the  &&** 
to    collapse    at    once    before  t°e 
mighty  energy  of  this  new  deve- 
lopment of  manufacturing  industry  • 
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When  increased  dominion   over 
the  material  world  is  obtained,  so 
that  fewer  men  can  perform  the 
same  work,  either  by  the  slow  pro- 
cesses which  in  ancient  times  paved 
the  way  of  civilisation,  or  suddenly, 
as  of  late,  by  the  giant  aid  of  steam 
and  its  contemporaries,  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  the  greater  num- 
ber of  supernumeraries  may  be  em- 
ployed.      If   the  morality  of  the 
people    thus    superiorly    endowed 
expand  in  harmony  with  their  en- 
larged  means,   then    their  higher 
tastes  and  capacities  so  elevate  the 
level  of  their  economic  condition,  and 
demand  so  many  luxuries  as  neces- 
saries, that  the  bulk  of  the  increased 
power  is  expended  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  higher  necessaries,  in 
the  service  of  the  many,  and  the 
smaller   part    is    appropriated    by 
luxury,  which  maintains  its  relative 
position  in  advance,  and  the  proper 
balance  is  duly  preserved;   but  if 
morality  retro^do,  or  if  it  even 
Btand  still,  then  the  most  of  the 
gain  is  for  luxuriousness — the  sur- 
plus workmen  are  devoted  to  the 
service  of   the  few.     And  it  has 
been  their  entire    overlooking    of 
this  great  truth,  their  utter  aver- 
sion to  the  recognition  of  the  supre- 
macy of  moral  over  all   material 
causes  in  the  progress  of  society, 
which  have  stultified  so  many  trea- 
tises of  the  political  economists. 

The  words  of  the  Master  are  : 
1  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness ;  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you ; ' 
and  in  the  wake  of  all  the  great 
moral  reformers,  though  nobly  un- 
conscious of  other  than  spiritual 
fruit  to  their  work,  there  most  as- 
suredly has  followed,  as  a  secondary 
result,  the  elevation  of  the  social 
and  economical  condition  of  the 
people.  Providence  seldom  confers 
larger  powers  without  enlarging 
the  capacity  to  use  them;  man  is 
generally  trained  for  the  instru- 
ments which  are  put  into  his  hands. 
Contemporary  with  Watt,  and  Har- 
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greaves,  and  Crompton,  Bell,  and 
the  Stephensons,  men  of  great  spi- 
ritual   power  were   at  work — the* 
Wesleys,     Wilberforce,     Howard, 
Chalmers,  and  a  host  of  others- 
men  of  burning   zeal  and  ardent 
soul,   who  'permeated    the   intelli- 
gence of  the  time  with  the  spirit  of 
heaven,  and  so  guided  the  flood  of 
inventive  and  constructive  genius 
that,  instead  of  rushing  on  with 
swollen  fury,  working  havoc  in  its- 
course,   it  gently  expended  many 
beneficent    results    over  the  wido 
surface  of  society  at  large.      The- 
abolition    of   slavery    in    our    do- 
minions,  at  great   money  loss  to 
ourselves,     however     injudiciously 
carried  out,  was  one  of  the  noblest 
acts  of  political  morality  on  record, 
and  the  evidence  of  a  lofty  national 
rectitude  of  conduct  which  has  en- 
sured the  right  and  proper  use  of  a 
vast  amount  of  our  increased  means, 
and  secured  all  of  progress  (and 
there  has  been  much)    which  has 
marked  the  social    and    economic 
condition    of   our   working  classes- 
during  the  past  century. 

So  vast,  however,  were  the  re- 
sults of  the  application  of  steam* 
power  that,  it  must  be  admitted, 
the  capacity  to  use  them  aright  did 
not  keep  pace  with  their  growth. 
Men  in  legions,  whoso  services  had 
been  most  necessary  to  the  commu- 
nity, suddenly  found  themselves 
supplanted  by  machines,  and  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  idleness,  while 
production  increased  faster  than  the 
people  could  wisely  make  use  of  the- 
products.  Mr.  Hoyle  calculates  (Our 
National  Resources,  and  how  they  arc 
Wasted,  p.  5)  '  that  one  individual, 
aided  by  the  machinery  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  will  produce  as  much  yarn 
as  750  persons  could  have  done- 
little  over  one  hundred  years  ago ; J 
and  goes  on  to  state  (pp.  55,  56) — 

That,  owing  to  the  increased  ap- 
plication of  machinery, . '  the  total* 
amount  of  labour  now  needed  to- 
provide  for  our  wants  would  bo 
as  follows :    Food,  half  an  hour's 
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labour  daily;  clothing,  fifteen  mi- 
nutes' labour  daily ;  houses,  &c,  half 
an  hour's  labour :  that  is  (assuming 
every  person  did  their  share),  a 
total  of  one  and  a  quarter  hour's 
daily  labour  would  suffice  to  supply 
us  in  abundance  with  ail  the  com- 
forts of  life.' 

A  phase  of  civilisation  never  be- 
fore witnessed  was   presented  by 
this  sudden  and  peaceful  acquisition 
of  a  labour  power   equal   to  the 
united  strength  of  about  seventy 
mil  lion  men.     The  old  conquering 
races,  when  by  the  sword  they  com- 
pelled whole  nations  to  slavery,  fur- 
nish the  only  examples  at  all  analo- 
gous.   The  nation  found  itself  sud- 
denly enriched  by  this  conquest  over 
the  material  world,  to  a  degree  which 
renders    insignificant    the    richest 
spoils  of  a  war  brought  into  their 
territories  by  the  greatest  military 
conquerors  of  ancient  or  modern 
times ;  but  it  found  itself  also  very 
much  in  the  position  of  a  profligate 
who  has  unexpectedly  come  into  a 
fortune,  of  a  vulgar  parvemt,  who 
does  not  know  how  to  apply  the 
service  placed  at  his  command  ex- 
cept to  purposes  of  idle  ostentation. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  already  men- 
tioned  as    having  been    rendered 
supernumerary  by  improvements  in 
agriculture,  and  other  means  much 
more  objectionable,   and   the  still 
greater  numbers  of  the  manufactur- 
ing population  supplanted  by  machi- 
nery, instead  of  going  to  swell  the 
army  of  productive  workmen,  and 
advance  the  standard  of  Eving  for 
all,  were,  many  of  them,  transferred 
into  the  service  of  a  vicious  popular 
luxuriousness,  but  vastly  more  to 
minister  to  the  luxuries  of  wealth. 
The   distillery,  the    beerahop,   the 
tobacco  trade,  the  low  theatre  and 
music  saloon,  and  the  poors' -house, 
supported  by  the  higher  wages  of 
the  working    classes   on   the  one 
hand,  and  the  countless  luxuries 


demanded  by  the  immensely  greater 
and  more  concentrated  wealth,  in- 
directly resulting  from  this  vicious 
luxuriousness  on  the  other,  absorbed 
this  gain  of  labour  in  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  already  showxu 

But  along  with  the  excess  came 
the  countercheck.   The  tremendous 
Continental  war  at  the  end  of  the  last 
and  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, drafted  into  its  serried  ranks 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  supernumerary  population,  be- 
fore  increasing  luxuriousness  bad 
time  to  appropriate  their  services, 
and  so  taxed  our  vastly  increased 
material  resources  asto  render  neoee- 
saiy  the  frugal  and  temperate  nae  of 
them.     Historians  see  in  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  machinery,  and 
especially  in  the    inventions   con- 
nected with  the  cotton  manufacture, 
the  preparing  of  gigantic  sinews  of 
war,  wherewith  successfully  to  com- 
bat a  military  despotism  of  unpa- 
ralleled power  and  ambition;    but 
I  am  not    aware  that    any  have 
pointed  out  the  equal  counter  ne- 
cessity for  that  severe  drain  upon 
our  resources,  both  of  men  and  mate- 
rial, caused  by  the  French  war — that 
heavy  weight  upon  the  other  end 
of  the  beam  whereby  the  Omnipo- 
tent (who   sees  the  necessity  for 
creating  not  only  'the  smith  that 
bloweth  the  coals  in  the  fire,  and 
that  bringeth  forth  an  instrument 
for  his  work ;  but  also  the  waster 
to  destroy  ')9  maintained  the  equi- 
poise.    No  other  part  of  recent  his- 
tory can  better 

manifest  eternal  providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

In  countless  instances,  in  the  deso- 
late, blackened  track  of  war  has 
sprung  up  the  sweet,  green  herbage 
of  a  simpler  life,  where  before  nou- 
rished the  growth  of  rank  luxrious- 
ness. 

But  are  there  no  other  means 
save  the  inexorable  scourge  of  war 


9  Isaiah  liv.  16. 
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or  destitution  where  with  to  combat 
this  dire  evil ;  is  there  no  way  of 
eliminating  the  tares  from  the  fine 
wheat  but  by  the  cutting  down  of 
both ;  must  poverty  and  pauperism 
always  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
of  wealth?  Luxuriousness,  pro- 
portionate to  the  centralisation  of 
their  wealth,  has  been  the  pheno- 
menon witnessed  by  the  civilisations 
of  all  ages,  and  has  baffled  the  power 
of  the  most  vigorous  governments 
and  laughed  at  all  sumptuary  enact- 
ments. 

The  Communist,  thinking  it  to 
be  a  nefarious  arrangement  of  mere 
-external  force,  ignorant  of  the 
moral,  and  consequently  eternal,  im- 
possibility of  a  vicious  populace 
sharing  alike,  instead  of  attacking 
the  cause,  wages  war  against  all 
inequality  of  property  and  luxury 
in  any  shape  but  that  of  the  lowest 
debauchery  and  idleness.  With  mi- 
serly, mole-like  instincts,  the  Poli- 
tical Economist  preaches  increased 
production  (and,  for  the  attainment 
of  this  end,  the  still  greater  increase 
.and  concentration  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  the  capitalists),  as  the 
great  panacea  for  all  poverty,  while 
the  inexorable  logic  of  facts  has 
.shown  that,  without  higher  morality 
to  guide  increased  wealth,  it  serves 
only  to  heap  higher  the  glittering 
but  baneful  pile  of  wealthy  luxuries, 
.and  sink  into  deeper  sloughs  the 
vicious  popular  luxuriousness  upon 
which  this  rears  itself. 

In  England  the  Communistic 
theory  has  always  instinctively  been 
felt  to  be  unnatural  and  imprac- 
ticable, and  that  a  certain  grada- 
tion in  the  modes  of  life  (implying 
the  moderate  use  of  luxuries  by  the 
superior  classes)  so  stimulates,  com- 
bines, and  directs  industry  as  to 
-afford  to  the  working  classes  a  more 
liberal  style  of  living,  even  though 
a  large  expenditure  of  their  labour 
is  devoted  to  the  production  of  lux- 
uries, and  to  the  rich  these  luxuries 
into  the  bargain ;  yet  that  the  pre- 
sent standard    of  living   amongst 


our  working  classes  should  be  very 
much  raised,  and  the  luxuriousness 
of  onr  wealthy  classes  very  much 
diminished,  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  wisest  and  best  writers  on  our 
social  condition.  For  the  attainment 
of  this  end  the  most  diverse  legisla- 
tive schemes  have  been  proposed; 
but  all  social  reformers  who  do  not 
penetrate  to  the  great,  underlying, 
eternal,  moral  causes  of  the  present 
condition  of  society,  have  bnt  a 
feeble  and  one-sided  grasp  of  their 
subject.  The  better  informed  of 
our  political  economists  have  of  late 
been  more  and  more  decidedly 
pointing  to  a  '  moral  remedy  for  the 
mortifying  mischief.' 

'  The  indefinite  control  which  the 
collective  mind  and  habit  of  society 
have  over  the  element  of  popula- 
tion '  is  the  key-note  of  Chalmers' 
treatise ;  honesty  is  the  great  car- 
dinal virtue  upon  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
makes  all  his  schemes  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the 
masses  to  turn;  and  temperance, 
enforced  if  necessary,  is  the  pa- 
nacea upheld  bv  a  large  number  of 
living  reformers. 

But  it  is  not  upon  any  one  virtue, 
important  though  it  may  be,  that 
we  must  rely  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  masses — not  upon 
self-restraint  alone,  though  it  may 
do  much,  not  upon  honesty  and 
temperance  alone,  though  they  may 
do  more,  but  upon  a  general  ad- 
vance in  the  whole  moral  tone  of 
society,  snch  an  advance  as  would 
entirely  alter  the  present  relation- 
ship between  labour  and  capital, 
and  develop  a  higher  type  of  econo- 
mic life. 

The  centralising  power  of  capi- 
tal has  performed  a  grand  and 
necessary  work,  in  forming  the  pre- 
sent system  of  united  labour.  With 
giant  sweep  it  has  circled  the  lands, 
and  drawn  from  its  solitary  bench 
the  craftsman  of  every  craft,  and 
with  iron  hand  put  him  into  his  place 
in  the  great  workshop,  assigning 
him  his  share  of  work  to  fit  in  with 
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all  other  work,  and  disciplining  him 
in  the  ranks  of  our  army  of  workmen. 
But  the  proper  countercheck  to  this 
vast,  beneficial,  centripetal,  econo- 
mic organisation,  to  make  it  work 
harmoniously  and  beneficently,  has 
yet  to  be  developed.  Trades  Union- 
ism aims  at  becoming  the  great, 
centrifugal,  economic  power,  and 
has,  doubtless,  served  the  purpose 
in  a  violent  manner  and  limited 
degree.  Counterchecks,  however, 
do  not  work  well  in  the  line  of  di- 
rect resistance,  but  as  exhibited  in 
the  great  balancing  powers  of  the 
universe.  The  extreme  result  of  the 
struggle  as  waged  between  Trades 
Unionist  and  Capitalist  was  recently 
exhibited  in  the  shipbuilding  trade 
upon  the  Thames — the  capital  lying 
stagnant,  the  workmen  starving, 
the  trade  driven  to  other  localities. 
Trades  unionism,  moreover,  has 
this  vital  drawback,  that  much  of 
the  gain  which  it  wrests  from  the 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich  goes  to  the 
support  of  a  more  degraded  popular 
luxuriousness. 

The  new  and  rapidly  expanding 
system    of  co-operation,   however, 
possesses  all  the  requisites  of  a  prd- 
per  countercheck,  and  if  the  mo- 
rality of  the  working  classes    be 
found  sufficient  for  its  proper  deve- 
lopment, it  will  satisfy  one  of  the 
highest  necessities  of  the  time,  and 
afford  a  splendid  solution  to  the 
most  vexed  of  all  social  questions. 
Its  great  beauty  and  fitness  con- 
sists in  this,  that,  while  much  more 
widely  distributing  the  products  of 
our  labour,   it  carefully  conserves 
that  system  of  combination  which 
has  made  this  labour  so  successful. 
In  its  first  or  initiatory  stage,  the 
only  one  yet  largely  attained,  and 
regarding  which  so  much  has  been 
written  and  spoken  as    to    make 
everyone  familiar  with  its  mode  of 
working,  the   operatives   own   and 
manage   the   shops,  which    supply 
themselves  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  divide,  or,  better  still, 
save  up  for  purposes  of  wider  scope, 


the  profits  derived  from  their  busi- 
ness.    Co-operation,  in  its  highest 
development,  consists  in  the  work- 
men possessing  and  combining  all 
the  capital  required  for  carrying'  on 
the  several  occupations   in  which 
they  are  engaged,  and,  of  coarse, 
dividing  among  them  the    profits- 
which  now  flow  into  the  hands  of 
the  capitalists.    As  to  the  possibility 
of  the  working  classes  being  able  to 
acquire  this  capital,  the  money  paid 
by  them  for  drink  and  tobacco  alone 
could  secure  to  them  the  whole   of 
it  employed  in  trades,  professions, 
occupations,  <fcc.,  in  ten  years,  and 
purchase  all  the  land  of  the  conntry 
in  twenty  years  more  ;    and  let  no 
one,  with  the  brilliant  examples  of 
this   system,  inaugurated  at  Roch- 
dale and  practised  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  besides,  con- 
sider  it  Utopian    and    chimerical. 
Even  the  more  limited  form  of  the 
'  co-operative  principle,  the  basis  of 
which    is      the    division    of     sur- 
plus   profit  between    capital     and 
labour/    has    been    found  to  pro- 
duce very  beneficial  results,  and  is 
extending  rapidly  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.     The  highest  form  of 
co-operation,  however,  is  only  to  be 
attained  by  slow  degrees,  and  after 
long  and  careful   training  in    the 
lower.        The    magnitude    of    the 
movement  towards  this    goal    we 
learn  from  the  recent  Co-operative 
Congress  held  at  Bolton,  for  a  report 
of  whose  proceedings  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  special  edition  of  the 
Co-operative     Notes     (April    2,     3,. 
and    4),  at  which  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Hughes,  ventured  to  say  *  that 
it  has  already  done  more  than  any 
other  religious  or  social  movement 
of  our  day.' 

It  is  immensely  better  that  wealth 
should  be  retained  in  numerous- 
moderate  competencies  than  that 
it  should  vastly  accumulate  in. 
the  hands  of  even  superior  men — 
even  such  men  as  Mr.  Peabody* 
who  acted  only  as  its  liberal  dis- 
penser.     The    reticent    hundreds, 
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each  wisely  seeing  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  his  own  independent  income, 
are  necessarily  far  fitter  to  make  good 
use  of  means,  and  form  a  far  nobler 
society,  than  the  eleemosynary  crowd , 
with  the  wisest  men  in  Christendom 
for  almoners.  Indeed,  the  steady 
strain  of  luxury,  appropriating  just 
what  is  yielded  by  the  ignorance, 
intemperance,  dishonesty,  and  con- 
sequent disunion  of  labour,  is  a  very 
much  better  thing  for  society,  with 
its  existing  morality,  as  the  general 
rnle,  than  would  have  been  the  lax- 
ness  of  an  equally  extensive  and  in- 
discriminate giving  in  charity.  But 
the  previous  self-restraint,  tem- 
perance, prudence,  economy,  intelli- 
gence,  and  honesty  implied  in  the 
commencing  and  working  of  co- 
operation, guarantee  the  proper 
use  of  the  very  much  larger  share 
of  the  nation's  resources  to  be  de- 
rived through  it  by  the  working 
•classes. 

We  have  seen  what  a  vast  number 
•of  the  poor  gain  their  livelihood  by 
ministering  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
Tich ;  but  there  has  been  no  more 
preposterous  and  common  fallacy 
than  the  belief  that  the  greater  the 
•consumption  of  luxuries  the  better 
for  industry,  and  that  with  the  de- 
parture of  luxuriousness  the  work- 
ing classes  would  lose  half  the  source 
•of  their  employment.  To  provide 
themselves  with  the  essential  neces- 
saries which  they  now  lack,  to  enable 
ithem  to  advance  in  intelligence,  re- 
finement, and  command  of  the  ele- 
gances of  life  to  the  position  now 
occupied  by  many  of  the  middle 
•classes,  would  require  an  amount  of 
labour  far  exceeding  that  now  ex- 
pended upon  luxury.  As  Mr.  Dudley 
Baxter  wisely  remarks  (Taxation 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  pp.  47,  8), 
'Rich  men  are  not  the  only  em- 
ployers of  labour.  Every  workman, 
tin  respect  of  the  articles  that  he  con- 
sumes, is  an  employer  of  the  produ- 
cer. A  thousand  workmen,  each 
with  70Z.  a  year  of  earnings,  are  as 
iarge,  and  far  more  constant  an  em- 


ployer than  a  single  millionaire,  with 
70,000/.  a  year  income.' 

And  when  the  thousand  workmen 
shall  have  progressed,  by  their  self- 
restraint,  temperance,  and  frugality, 
to  such  a  position  that  they  hold 
among  them  the  millionaire's  capi- 
tal, and  have  sufficient  intelligence, 
honesty,  thorough  reliability,  and 
consequent  thorough  reliance  upon 
each  other,  to  combine  it,  to  carry 
on  the  business  from  which  he  derives, 
his  income,  so  that  their  earnings 
shall  average  140/.  per  year,  the 
amount  of  labour  which  they  will 
demand  in  their  more  comfortable 
position  will  not  only  be  greater,  but 
of  a  nature  very  much  superior  to  that 
demanded  by  the  master's  luxurious- 
ness. The  system  of  co-operation, 
carried  out  to  the  full,  would  cause, 
not  the  annihilation  of  the  labours  of 
the  five  and  a  half  million  of  workers 
whom  we  have  shown  to  be  working 
entirely  for  the  luxuries  of  wealth, 
but  the  transfer  of  it  to  immensely 
worthier  and  more  useful  objects. 
An  advance  in  the  morality  of  the 
working  classes  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  co-operate,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  would  mean  the 
thousands  of  workmen  engaged  in 
the  production  of  alcohol  and  other 
degrading  popular  luxuries  with- 
drawn from  their  present  wasteful 
occupations  and  drafted  into  the 
service  of  a  universally  elevated  style 
of  life — the  land  tilled  and  mined 
by  its  owners,  o'erlooked,  mayhap, 
by  fewer  baronial  piles  filled  with 
costly  luxuries,  yet  assuredly  not 
hiding  in  its  out  of  the  way  corners 
and  neglected  patches  the  squalid 
hovels  of  a  debased  peasantry,  but 
covered  with  smiling  homesteads,  in 
which  millions  could  enjoy  all  the 
necessaries  and  elegancies  of  a  civi- 
lised life — it  would  mean  the  profits 
of  the  factory  and  the  warehouse 
shared  in  by  the  mechanic  and  the 
clerk,  fewer  new  palatial  squares 
and  crescents,  but  certainly  the 
widening  out  of  the  narrow  lanes 
and  close  alleys  of  our  great  cities — 
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iz  would  mean  the  building  of  fewer  for  the  present,  -  safer  under  the 
yachts  and  the  beautifying  of  more  tutelage  of  -the  capitalist.  In  the 
ships,  the  yacht's  crew  drafted,  a  wasteful  hands  of  the  luxurious  ma- 
third  watch,  into  tho  merchantman,  jority  even  the  vast  capital  of  this, 
and  the  conversion  of  our  mercantile  the  wealthiest  nation  under  the  sun, 
navy  from  sordid  traffickers,  with  the  foundation  of  our  splendid  com- 
crews  wrought  and  housed  like  mercial  supremacy,  would  melt 
dogs,  into  the  stately  pleasure  craft  away  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
of  commerce,  sailed  and  navigated  with  nothing  but  misery  to  show  for- 
by  the  owners — it  would  mean  result;  but  there  is  a  continually 
many  of  the  great  lord  of  the  increasing  minority,  possessing  all 
manor's  retinue  of  lacqueys,  and  the  the  moral  qualifications,  and  who  are- 
millionaire's  swarm  of  servants,  training  themselves  step  by  step  in 
changed  into  profitable  workers,  the  necessary  business  experience 
lifting  off  the  overweight  of  toil  from  for  its  development;  and  if  we  be- 
the  shoulders  of  their, fellows,  or  en-  lieve  that  our  civilisation  will  yet 
gaged  in  the  multiplicity  of  artistic  become  permeated  by  the  principles 
occupations  demanded  by  the  com-  of  Christianity,  and  that  in  the  wake 
munity  in  their  more  elevated  style  of  Christianity  must  follow  practical 
of  living — in  a  word,  it  would  mean  material  benefit,  we  need  not  despair 
every  wholesome  necessary,  along  of  such  high  results  ;  and  the  recent 
with  leisure,  education,  refinement,  advances  towards  this  goal  must  be 
(Hvili.-iitioii  for  the  Ma#see.  hailed  with  satisfaction,  as  the  first 
The  bulk  of  the  working  classes  rays  of  diviner  light  upon  their  dim, 
are  as  yet,  however,  far  from  having  and  narrow  horizon,  the  dawn  of  a 
attained  to  anything  like  the  requi-  glorious  day  which  is  yet  to  shine 
site  elevation  of  moral  tone  required  upon  them, 
for  this  system  of  labour,  and  are,  A.  W. 
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NORWEGIAN  POETRY  SINCE  1S14. 
By  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


IT  seems  a  pity  that  our  knowledge 
of  neighbouring  countries  should 
be  limited  so  much  to  their  merely 
topographical  features.     We  travel 
through  them  by  rail  or  steamer, 
we  talk  a  little  broken  English  with 
postboys  and  boatmen,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  we  know  something  of 
the  nations.     But  in  truth   it  is 
but  the  outermost  shell  that  we 
can  see ;  of  the  thought  and  passion 
of  the  people  —  of  their  pursuits, 
and   ambitions,  and    desires  —  we 
know  no  more  than  the  birds  do 
when  they  fly  over  their  land  and 
rest  on  their  migratory  journeys. 
When  a  language  is  limited  to  a 
race  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  the 
isolation  of  its   thought  from  fo- 
reigners is,   of  course,  vastly  in- 
creased.   Here  in  England  it  is  not 
worth  while  that  many  of  us  should 
learn  such  a  language  as  the  Dano- 
Norwegian,  spoken  by  a  population 
less  than  that  of  London.     Life  is 
too  short  for  many  such  toilsome 
lessons,  and  hence  we  remain  greatly 
in    ignorance    of    what    is    being 
wrought  in  art  and  literature  among 
such,  near  neighbours  as  the  Norse- 
men.    Still,  1  say  again,  it  is  a  pity, 
since  doubtless  in  many  compara- 
tively small  communities  there  is 
an  intellectual  activity,  and  a  posi- 
tive success  in  execution,  which  it 
would  interest  us  to   become  ac- 
quainted with.     I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  that  such  is  the  case  among 
the  Norwegians. 

It  would  be  hard'  to  point  out  any 
country  in  Europe  whose  condition 
at  the  present  moment  presents  a 
more  satisfactory  aspect  than  Nor- 
way. It  is  not  perhaps  universally 
known  that  its  constitution  is  the 
only  one  that  survives  out  of  all 
those  created  or  adapted  to  suit  the 
theories  of  democracy  that  prevailed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century. 


Though  accepting  the  King  of  Swe- 
den as  titular  monarch,  Norway 
really  rules  itself,  sends  to  Christi- 
ania  a  parliament  (the  Storthing), 
elected  from  all  classes  of  society, 
and  has  not  scrupled,  on  occasion, 
to  overrule  the  King's  especial  com- 
mands, even  at  the  risk  of  civil  war. 
There  is  no  hereditary  nobility  in 
Norway;  no  political  restriction  on 
the  press ;  hardly  any  class  dis- 
tinction ;  and  yet,  so  conservative, 
so  dignified,  is  the  nation,  that  free- 
dom hardly  ever  lapses  into  license, 
and  the  excesses  which  larger  re- 
publics permit  themselves  would  be 
impossible  here.  It  is  necessary  to 
preface  my  remarks  on  the  poetry  of 
Norway  with  this  statement,  because 
the  poets  there,  where  they  have 
been  poets  worth  considering,  have 
been  also  politicians ;  and  I  shall 
be  obliged,  on  this  account,  to  refer 
now  and  again  to  political  develop- 
ments, though  I  shall  hope  to  make 
these  references  as  short  as  possible. 
The  political  life  of  Norway  would 
be  in  itself  a  fertile  subject  to  dwell 
upon. 

It  is  no  more  than  an  arbitrary 
dictum  that  fixes  the  rise  of  Norwe- 
gian literature  at  the  date  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  1 8 1 4. 
For  two  centuries  past  the  country 
had  been  producing  eminent  writers, 
who  had  attained  distinction  both 
as  poets  and  as  men  of  science. 
The  great  naturalists  of  Norway 
require,  anil  deserve,  an  abler  pen 
than  mine;  it  is  with  the  poets 
that  I  propose  to  deal.  A  few  of 
these,  such  as  Peder  Dass  and 
Dortn&Engelbrechtsdatter,had  pre- 
served in  the  old  days  their  na- 
tional character,  and  sung  to  the 
Northmen  only;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  writers  of  Norway  looked 
to  Denmark  for  their  audience,  and 
are  to  this  day  enrolled  among  the 
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Danish    poets.     Holberg,    Wessel, 
Tullin,   Frimann,   and  a    score  of 

•  others,  were  as  truly  Norwegians  as 
Welhaven  and  Ibsen  are,  but  Co- 
penhagen was  the  scene  of  their 
labours,  and  Danes  were  their  ad- 
mirers and  patrons,   and  it  is  in 

*  Danish,  not  Norwegian,  literature 
that  they  find  their  place.  Hence 
it  has  been  the  habit  of  the  Scandi- 
navian critics  to  commence  their 
histories  of  Norwegian  bibliography 
with  the  demonstration  atEidsvold,  ( 
when  Norway  asserted  her  inde- 
pendence, and  finally  separated  from 
Denmark. 

The  Norske  Selskab  ('  Norwegian 
Society'),  that  evil  genius  and  yet, 
in  a  measure,  protector  of  the 
literature  it  presumed  to  govern, 
had  now  for  more  than  forty  years 
scattered  thunderbolts  from  its 
rooms  at  Copenhagen,  and  ruled 
the  world  of  letters  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  But  this  singular  association, 
that  had  nourished  Wessel,  snubbed 
Edvard  Storm,  and  hunted  Ewald 
to  the  death,  no  longer  possessed  its 
ancient  force.  The  glory  was  de- 
parting, and  when  the  rupture  with 
Denmark  came  about,  the  Norske 
Selskab  began  to  feel  that  Copen- 
hagen was  no  longer  a  fit  field  of 
action,  and,  gathering  its  robes 
about  it,  it  fled  across  the  sea  to 
Christiania,  where  it  dwindled  to  a 
mere  club,  and  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  still  so  exist,  a  shadow  of  its 
former  self.  But  though  the  Sels- 
kab, once  dreaded  as  the  French 
Academy  was,  no  longer  had  fangs 
to  poison  its  opponents,  its  tradi- 
tions of  taste  still  rule{L  the  pub- 
lic. Accordingly  the  aspect  of 
affaire  in  the  literary  world  of 
Christiania  in  the  proud  year  of 
1 814  is  at  this  distance  of  time 
neither  inspiriting  nor  inviting. 
Newspapers  hurriedly  started  and 
ignorantly  edited,  a  theatre  where 
people  went  to  see  dull  tragedies  of 
Nordal  Bran's,  or,  worse  still, 
translations  of  tawdry  dramas  of 
the    Voltaire    school,    a  chaos  of 


foolish  political  pamphlets ;   these 
meet  us  on  every  hand,  and  every 
sort   of  writing  seems  to  abound, 
save  that  which  is  the  result  of  fine 
criticism    and    good     taste.     The 
Selskab  admitted  but  two  kinds  of 
poetry  —  the    humorous    and  the 
elegiac.      Everyone     knows    what 
elegies  used  to  be,  -what  a  plague 
they  had  become,  and  how  persis- 
tently  'elegant'    and    'ingenious' 
writers  poured  them,  forth.     And, 
indeed,  according  to  the  journals 
of  that  time  in  Christiania,  every 
verse- writer     was    ingenious    and 
every  tale-writer  elegant.      There 
was  a  total  want  of  discrimination ; 
every  man  wrote  what  was  pleas- 
ing in  his  own  eyes,  and  had  it 
printed    too ;   for  the    newspapers 
were  open  to  all  comers,  and  no 
poems  were  too  stupid  to  be  ad- 
mitted.    The  whole  country  went 
wild  with  the  new-found  liberty; 
like  an  overdose    of    exhilarating 
tonic,  freedom  threw  Norway  in*0 
a  sort  of  delirium,  and  all  was  joyous, 
confused,   and  irrational.     Out  or 
all  this  arose  a  new  class  of  poetry 
that    ran    side  by  side    with  the 
elegiac,   and  after    a  while    over- 
whelmed it.     This  has  been  called 
Syttendemai-Poesi,  or  poesy  of  the 
17th  of  May — the  day   on  which 
Christian  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Norway,    and    the   Storthing  was 
finally  instituted.     This  poesy,  of 
course,  was  intensely  patriotic,  tak- 
ing the  form  of  odes  to  Eidsvold, 
hymns  to  Old  Norway,  and  defiance 
to  the  world  at  large.    It  is  tedious, 
and    sometimes  laughable    if  one 
reads  it  now ;  but  then  it  had  its 
significance,  and  was  the  inartictt- 
late  cry  of  a  young,    unsatisfied 
nation. 

Out  of  the  froth  and  whirl  of  the 
Syttendemai-Poesi  the  works  01 
three  poets  rise  and  take  a  definite 
shape.  These  claim  particular  no- 
tice, mainly  because  of  their  re*1 
worth,  but  they  gained  it  at  the 
time,  perhaps,  more  by  the  extra- 
ordinary zeal  with  which  they  stood 
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by  and  puffed  one  another.  They 
have  been  called  the  Trefoil,  so 
impossible  is  it  to  consider  them 
separately ;  and  in  this  triplicity  of 
theirs  they  formed  a  considerable 
figure  in  their  day.  I  speak  of 
Schwach,  Bjerregaard,  and  M.  0. 
Hansen.  The  first-mentioned  was 
the  most  admired  then,  and  is 
the  least  regarded  now.  C.  A. 
Schwach  was  born  in  a  village 
by  the  shores  of  Lake  Miosen  in 
1793,  and,  after  holding  a  high 
official  position  at  Trondhjem  for  a 
great  many  years,  died  at  Skien 
in  i860.  His  poems,  originally 
printed  in  stray  newspapers,  were 
collected  in  three  great  volumes. 
They  are  very  dull,  being  for  the 
most  part  occasional  verses  called 
forth  by  events  which  are  now  en- 
tirely forgotten.  Schwach,  once 
the  idol  of  the  clubs  and  the  popu- 
lar poet  of  the  day,  is  now  seldom 
read  and  never  reprinted ;  he  exists 
mainly  as  the  author  of  one  or  two 
popular  songs  that  have  not  yet 
lost  their  charm.  Bjerregaard  was 
a  man  of  far  higher  talent  than 
Schwach;  there  was  more  melody 
in  his  heart  than  on  his  tongue  ; 
his  lyrics  have  still  some  music 
about  them,  and  some  dewiness  and 
sparkle.  His  countrymen  usually 
class  him  as  a  poet  below  Hansen, 
and  if  we  include,  as  they  do,  novels 
and  all  sorts  of  aesthetic  writing  as 
part  of  a  poet's  vocation,  they  are 
doubtless  right,  for  Hansen  won 
great  fame  as  a  writer  of  ro- 
mances; but  in  poetry  proper 
1  must,  for  my  own  part,  set 
Bjerregaard  far  higher  than  his 
friends  as  a  master  of  the  art.  He 
had  greater  reticence  than  they,  and 
a  brighter  touch ;  he  even  had  some 
desire  for  novelty  in  the  matter  of 
versification,  and  wrote  in  terza  rima 
and  other  new  metres.  He  produced 
a  tragedy,  too,  Magnus  Barf  oils  Son- 
net ('  Magnus  Barefoot's  Sons '), 
which,  1  am  bound  to  say,  I  have 
found  wonderfully  dreary.  He  was 
happiest  in  lyrical  writing ;  I  may 


point  in  passing  to  his  pretty  verses 
Vinterscener  (*  Winter  Scenes '),  in 
the  small  collected  edition  of  his 
works.  He  was  born  in  the  same 
village  as  Schwach  was,  but  a  year 
earlier,  and  died  in  1842.  M.  0. 
Hansen,  a  prolific  writer  of  novels, 
published  exceedingly  little  verse, 
of  an  artificial  and  affected  kind. 
Glancing  down  his  pages,  one  no- 
tices such  titles  as  The  Pearl,  TJie 
Rainbow,  Nature  in  Ceylon,  and 
easily  gathers  the  unreal  and  forced 
nature  of  the  sentiment  he  deals  in. 
His  romances  are  said  to  be  of  a  far 
better  character,  and  he  led  the  van 
of  those  happy  innovators  who 
turned  to  the  real  life  of  their 
humbler  countrymen  for  a  subject 
for  their  art.  For  this  discovery, 
the  beauty  that  lies  hidden  in  a 
peasant's  life,  we  must  thank  Han- 
sen, and  forgive  his  poetical  sins. 
He  died  a  few  days  before  his 
friend  Bjerregaard,  and  Schwach 
collected  his  works  in  eight  huge 
volumes. 

If  there  were  nothing  better  in 
Norwegian  poetry  than  the  writings 
of  these  three  friends,  it  would  not 
be  worth  while  to  catalogue  their 
tedious  productions,  and  the  reader 
might  wisely  turn  away  to  more 
inspiriting  themes.  But  it  is  not 
so ;  this  early  period  of  Syttende- 
mai-Poesi  is  but  the  ridge  of  light- 
blown  sand  over  which  the  traveller 
has  to  toil  from  his  boat  till  he 
reaches  the  meadows  and  the 
heathery  moorlands  beyond.  We 
come  now  to  a  poet  whose  genius, 
slowly  developing  out  of  the  chaotic 
elements  around  it,  took  form,  and 
colour,  and  majesty,  till  it  lifted  its 
possessor  to  a  level  with  the  noblest 
spirits  of  his  time. 

Henrik  Arnold  Thaulov  Werge- 
land  was  born  at  Christianssand  in 
1808,  and  was  the  son  of  a  political 
pamphleteer  who  attained  some  pro- 
minence in  the  ranks  of  the  popular 
party.  The  father  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Storthing, 
and  consequently  the  earliest  years 
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of  the  poet  were  spent  at  Eidsvold, 
in  the  very  centre  of  all  the  turmoil 
of  inexperienced  statesmanship. 
Eidsvold  was  the  vortex  into 
which  the  bombast  and  false  sen- 
timent of  the  nation  naturally  de- 
scended, and  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  scenes  of  his  boy- 
hood distinctly  infused  into  "Werge- 
land's  nature  that  strong  political 
bias  that  he  never  afterwards  threw 
off.  By-and-by  the  lad  went  up  to 
the  University  of  Christiania,  and 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
caprices  of  student  life ;  his  ex- 
cesses, however,  seem  to  have  been 
those  of  eccentricity  and  mischiev- 
ousness,  for  neither  at  this  time  nor 
ever  after  through  his  chequered 
life  did  he  lose  that  blameless  cha- 
racter the  sweetness  of  which  won 
praise  even  from  his  enemies.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  lady,  whom  he 
had  seen  once  only,  and  that  in  the 
street.  He  named  her  Stella,  and, 
being  unable  to  find  her  address, 
wrote  daily  a  letter  to  her,  tore  it 
up  and  threw  it  out  of  window. 
His  landlady  remarked  that  the 
apple  blossom  was  falling  early  that 
year.  This  ideal  love  for  *  Stella ' 
woke  the  seeds  of  poetry  in  him  ; 
he  began  to  versify,  and  soon,  for- 
getting Stella,  worshipped  a  still 
less  tangible  but  more  important 
mistress,  the  Muse  Thalia  herself. 

The  first  work  published  by  the 
afterwards  eminent  poet  was  Ah  ! 
a  farce.  It  is  usual  with  his  ad- 
mirers to  pass  over  this  and  his 
other  boyish  productions  in  silence, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that 
after  the  appearance  of  A  K!  in  1827, 
he  wrote  a  great  number  of  farces  in 
quick  succession.  These  farces  were 
successful,  too,  and  the  boy  drama- 
tist began  to  be  talked  of  and  ad- 
mired; there  were  not  wanting 
those  even  who  called  him  '  The 
Holberg  of  Norway,'  forgetting,  it 
would  seem,  that  Holberg  himself, 
the  inimitable,  was  a  Norwegian. 
That  Wergeland  himself  did  not 


prize     these     trifles    very    highly 
would  seem  from    his  publishing 
them    under    an    Arabic    pseudo- 
nym— Siful  Sifadda.      Those   who 
have    read    them    speak    of    them 
as   not  altogether  devoid   of    fun. 
but    founded  principally  on   pass- 
ing events,  that  have  lost  all    in- 
terest now.   But  in  1828  he  wrote  a 
tragedy — Sinclairs  J)bd  ('  Sinclair's 
Death  ') — and  in  1829  issued  some 
lyrical  poems  that  showed  he  had 
distinct  and  worthy  aims   in    art. 
These  poems  had  an  immense  suc- 
cess ;  they  were  brimful  of  tasteless 
affectations  and  outrages  of  rhythm 
as  well  as  reason,  but   they  were 
full,   too,   of    Syttendemai    enthu- 
siasm, and  they  spread  through  the 
country  like  wild  fire.     Wergeland 
became  the  poet  of  the  people  ;   his 
songs  were  set  to  music  and  sung 
in  the  theatres  ;  they  were  reprinted 
in  all  the  newspapers,  and  sold  in 
halfpenny    leaflets  in  the   streets. 
Every    17th    of   May    the    people 
gathered  to  the  poet's  house,  and 
shouted,  'Hurrah    for  Wergeland 
and  Liberty ! '   His  mild  face,  beam- 
ing   behind    great    spectacles,  his 
loose  green  hunting  coat  and  shuf- 
fling gait,  were  hailed  everywhere 
with  applause.     There  are  real  and 
great    merits     about    these    early 
poems ;  they  show  some  true  know- 
ledge of  nature,  some  lyrical  loveli- 
ness ;  but  it  was  not  for  these,  it 
was    rather    for    the    defiance    of 
all  laws  of  authorship,   that    the 
people  of  Christiania  adored  him. 
In   1830    he  published    Skabehen, 
Menriesket  og~  Mesias    ('The  Crea- 
tion,   Man   and    the   Messiah '),  a 
drama  of  elephantine  proportions. 
This  portentous  poem  caused  great 
diversion  among  the  poet's  enemies, 
and  was  the  actual  cause  of  an  at- 
tack upon  him,  which  ultimately 
divided  the  nation  into  two  camps, 
and  revolutionised  the  literature  of 
Norway. 

In  1 83 1  there  appeared  in  one 
of  the  papers  a  short  anonymous, 
poem  *  To  H.  Wergeland,'  which. 
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-was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
sharpness  of  its  satire  and  the  ex- 
treme polish  of  its  style.  It  was 
not  in  the  least  degree  bombastic  or 
affected,  and  consequently  -was  a 
novelty  to  Norwegian  readers.  It 
lashed  the  author  of  Shabelsen  with 
a  pitiless  calmness  and  seeming 
candour  that  were  almost  insuffer- 
able. 

For  years  past  a  section  of  society 
liad  been  developing  itself  in  Chris- 
tiania  whose  interests  and  aims  lay 
in   a  very   different  channel  from 
those    of   the  great    bulk  of   the 
populace.     These  persons,   of  con- 
servative nature,  saw  with  regret 
the  folly  of  much  of  the  noisy  mock- 
patriotism  current  ;  they  sighed  for 
the  old  existence,  when  the  cliques 
of  Copenhagen  quietly  settled  all 
questions  of  taste,  and  if  there  was 
little  fervour  there  was  at  least  no 
bathos.     The  leading  spirit  of  this 
movement,  which  may  be  called  the 
Critical,   was    J.  S.   Welhaven,    a 
young  man  who,   born  at  Bergen 
in  1807,  but  early  a  student  at  the 
capital,  had  watched  the  career  of 
Wergeland   and  had  conceived  an 
intense   disdain  for  his  poetry  and 
his  friends.     It  was  he  who,  at  last, 
had  let  fly  this  lyric  arrow  in  the 
dark,  and  who  had  raised  such  con- 
sternation among  the  outraged  pa- 
triots. Wergeland  replied  by  another 
poem,  and  a  controversy  insensibly 
sprang  up.       In    1832   Welhaven 
published  a  thin  book — H.  Werge- 
land'8  Poetry — which  at  once  raised 
a  howl  from  all  the  popular  journal- 
ists and  marks  an  era  in  literature. 
It  consists  of  a  calm  and  exasperat- 
ing anatomy  of   the    poet's    then 
published  writings,    as    withering 
and.  quite  as  amusing  as  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's    Essay  on  Robert  Mont- 
gomery.     It  is   even  more  bitter 
than  this,    and  for  more    unjust, 
since  the  subject  of  it  was  a  real 
poet  and  not  a  mere  charlatan  in 
verse.    Still,  with  all  his  absurdities 
extracted    and  put  side    by  side, 
Wergeland  does  cut  a  pitiable  figure 


indeed,  and  one  is  tempted  to  forgive 
the  critic  when,  throwing  all  mercy 
to  the  winds,  he  pours  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  eloquent  invective,  begin- 
ning with  the  words,  '  Stained 
with  all  the  deadly  sins  of  poesy,' 
and  ending  with  a  consignment  of ' 
the  author  to  the  '  mad-house  of 
Parnassus.'  Among  the  numerous 
replies  called  forth  by  this  attack, 
the  most  notable  was  one  by  the 
poet's  father,  ET.  Wergeland,  but 
his  pamphlet,  though  doubtless 
able  in  its  way,  has  nothing  of  the 
brilliant  wit  of  Welhaven's  little 
brochure.  Meanwhile  the  outraged 
poet  himself,  who  throughout  the 
controversy  seems  to  have  be-  . 
haved  with  great  discretion,  con- 
tinued to  attend  to  his  own  affairs. 
In  1 83 1  he  published  Opium,  a 
drama,  and  in  1833  Spaniolen,  a 
charming  little  poem,  which  shows 
a  great  improvement  in  style,  and 
proves  the  beneficial  effect  of  the- 
criticism  brought  to  bear  on  him. 
Still  the  mild-eyed  man  sauntered 
dreamily  about  in  his  loose  green 
coat,  but  now  he  was  less  often 
seen  in  the  streets,  for,  having 
bought  a  small  estate  just  out  of 
Chnstiania,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
a  passion  for  flowers,  and  to  a 
grotto  of  great  size  and  ingenuity. 
Poetry  was  the  business  of  his  life, 
and  his  spare  hours  were  given  to 
his  grotto  and  his  flowers.  The 
great  controversy  began  to  take 
a  national  character,  and  when, 
in  1834,  Welhaven  published  his 
polemical  poem  of  Norges  Dcemring 
('  Norway's  Twilight ')  there  was 
no  longer  any  personal  character 
in  his  attacks.  In  that  exquisite 
cycle  of  sonnets  he  laid  bare  all  the 
roots  of  evil  and  folly  that  were 
deadening  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
and  with  a  pitiless  censure  struck 
at  the  darling  institutions  of  the 
national  party.  He  called  for  a 
wider  patriotism  and  a  healthier  en- 
thusiasm than  the  frothy  zeal  of  the 
Sytteudemai  demonstrations  could 
show,  and  in  verse  that  was  as  sub*  - 
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limo  as  it  was  in  the  truest  sense 
patriotic,  he  prophesied  a  glorious 
future  for  the  nation,  "when  it  should 
be  led  by  calmer  statesmen,  and 
no  longer  beaten  about  like  an 
unsteady  ship  by  every  wind  of 
faction.  Then  Norwegians  would 
estimate  their  own  dignity  justly ; 
then  poetry  and  painting,  journalism 
and  statesmanship,  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  would  join  to  form  one  har- 
monious whole,  and  the  young 
nation  grow  up  into  a  perfect  man. 
Then,  winding  up  his  argument,  he 
cries — 

Thy  dwelliDg,  peasant,  is  on  holy  ground ; 
What  Norway  was,  that  she  again  may  be, 
By  land,  by  sea,  and  in  the  world  of  men ! 

The  publication  of  Norges  Dcem- 
ring  naturally  enough  called  forth  a 
still  louder  protestation  from  the 
popular  leaders,  and  the  battle  raged 
fiercer  than  ever.  No  longer  was 
it  the  principal  champions  who  led 
the  fight ;  these  retired  for  a  while, 
and  their  friends  took  up  the  cause. 
Sylvester  Sivertson,  a  poor  imitator 
of  Wergeland,  frantically  attacked 
Norges  Dcemring,  and  Hermann 
Foss,  a  new  convert  to  the  critical 
party,  as  stoutly  defended  it ;  and 
so  matters  went  on  till  about  1838. 

From  this  time  misfortunes  fell 
upon  Wergeland  in  ever  increasing 
severity.  .  One  by  one  the  lights  all 
faded  out  of  his  life,  and  left  it  wan 
and  bare.  First  of  all  he  lost  an 
official  position  which  brought  him  in 
a  considerable  income.  This  office 
the  King,  the  unpopular  John,  in  a 
moment  of  whim,  deprived  him  of. 
Still  the  profits  of  his  poems  and 
the  sums  brought  in  by  his  theatri- 
cal writings  were  enough  to  keep 
him  in  comfort.  The  loose  green 
coat  was  seen  wandering  about  his 
garden  more  than  ever.  But  in 
an  unlucky  moment  King  John 
repented  of  his  haste,  and  or* 
dered  the  poet  a  certain  pension 
from  the  State.  Wergeland  con- 
sented to  take  the  money  only  on 
the  express  condition  that  he  was  to 
be  allowed  to  spend  it  all  in  the 


formation  of  a  library  for  the  poor  ? 
but,  alas!  only  half  of  this  trans- 
action was  known  to  the  public,  and 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  next  -week 
Wergeland  found  himself  stigma- 
tised by  his  own  friends   as    *  the 
betrayer  of  the  Fatherland.'        So 
intensely  unpopular  was  King  John, 
that  to  receive  money  from  him  was 
to  receive  money,  it  was  considered, 
from  an  enemy  of  the  nation,  and 
by  a  sharp  revolution  of  Fortune's 
wheel  the  popular  poet  became  the 
object  of  general  distrust  and  dis- 
grace.     It  is  vain  to  argue  against 
a  sudden  fancy  of  this  kind ;  the 
remonstrances  of  Wergeland  were 
drowned  in  journalistic  invective; 
and  the  grief  and  humiliation  acted 
so  injuriously  on  the  poet's  irritable 
nerves,  that  he  fell  into  confirmed 
ill-health,  and  from  this  time  rapidly 
sank  towards  death.  There  followed 
other  sorrows  that  made  these  inner 
troubles   still  less  bearable.       The 
poet  became  involved  in  a  tedious 
law- suit,  which  drained  his  finances 
so  completely  that  the  pretty  conn- 
try  house,  the  grotto,  and  the  be- 
loved flower-beds  had  to  be  relin- 
quished, and  lodgings  in  town  re- 
ceived the  already  invalided  Werge- 
land.       Shattered     in     body    and 
estate,  forsaken  and  misjudged  by 
his  countrymen,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  mind  of  the  man 
would    have    been    depressed   and 
weakened,  but  it  was  not  so.     Li  a 
poem  of  this  very  time,  he  says : 

My  house  and  ground, 
My  horse  and  hound, 
Have  passed  away  and  are  not  found ; 
But  something  yet  within  me  lies 
That  law  and  lawyer  s  touch  defies. 

And  it  was  just  at  this  very  time, 
when  he  was  bowed  down  with  ad- 
versity, that  the  singing  faculty  in 
him  burst  forth  with  unprecedented 
vigour,  and  found  a  purer  and  juster 
expression  than  ever  before.  The 
last  five  years  of  his  life  saw  his 
genius  scatter  all  the  clouds  and 
vapours  that  enwrapped  it. 

The  first  of  these  swan-songs  was 
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Jam,  van  Huysums  Blomsterslyl'lcc 
('J.  van  Huy  sum's  Flower-piece'), 
a  series  of  lyrics  with  prose  inter- 
jaculations.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  political  poems — for 
such  it  must  be  called,  being  tho- 
roughly interpenetrated  by  his  fiery 
republicanism.  No  poet  has  decked 
the  bare  shell  of  politics  with  bright- 
er wreaths  than  Wergeland  ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  while  in 
the  mouth  of  an  English  poet  these 
principles  are  dreamy  and  Utopian, 
to  a  Norwegian  of  that  time  they 
were  matter  of  practical  hope.  And 
though  Wergeland  did  not  live  to 
see  it,  there  soon  came  a  time  when, 
King  John  having  passed  away,  the 
high-minded  Oscar  permitted  those 
very  alterations  in  the  Constitution 
which  the  popular  party  wore  sigh- 
ing for.  In  Jan  van  Huysums 
ItlomsterstyhJce  the  poet  takes  a 
flower-piece  of  that  painter's  cun- 
ning workmanship,  and  gazes  at  it 
till  it  seems  to  start  into  life,  and 
the  whole  mass — flowers,  insects,  and 
the  porcelain  jar  itself — becomes  a 
symbol  of  passionate  humanity  to 
him.  The  blossoms  are  souls  long- 
ing for  a  happier  world ;  here  the 
poppies  cry  for  vengeance  like  bub- 
bles of  blood  from  the  torn  throat  of 
some  martyr  for  liberty ;  here  the 
tulips  flame  out  of  their  pale-green 
sheaths  like  men  who  burst  their 
bonds  and  would  be  free;  roses, 
columbines,  narcissi,  each  suggest 
some  brilliant  human  parallel  to 
the  poet,  and  all  is  moulded  into 
verse  that  is  melody  itself.  One 
rises  from  reading  the  poem  as 
from  studying  some  exquisite  piece 
of  majolica,  or  a  page  of  elaborate 
arabesques ;  one  feels  it  never  can 
be  as  true  to  one's  own  faith  as  it 
was  to  the  writer's,  but  one  regards 
it  as  a  lovely  piece  of  art,  shapely 
and  well  proportioned.  It  was  pre- 
sented as  a  bouquet  to  Fredrika 
Bremer. 

The  next  year  saw  the  publica- 
tion of  Svalen  ('The  Swallow'),  a 
poem  suggested  by  the  bereavement 


of  the  poet's  excellent  sister  Au- 
gusta. It  was  '  a  midsummer  morn- 
ing story  for  mothers  who  have  lost 
their  children,' and  was  sent  to  cheer 
the  downcast  heart  of  his  sister.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  ethereal  poems 
ever  written ;  a  lyrical  rhapsody 
of  faith  in  God  and  triumph  over 
death.  By  this  time  the  author  was 
himself  upon  his  death-bed,  but  he 
lingered  a  few  years  yet,  long 
enough  to  see  his  popularity  slowly 
return,  and  to  hear  again  the  vivats 
of  the  people  on  the  1 7th  of  May.  It 
was  not  his  own  troubles,  but  the 
grievances  of  a  down-trodden  peo- 
ple, that  filled  his  last  thoughts.  By 
the  laws  of  Norway  no  Jews  what- 
ever, under  heavy  penalties,  might 
settle  in  the  realm,  and  the  hearts* 
of  high-minded  men  were  exercised 
to  put  an  end  to  this  injustice.  In 
1842  Wergeland  published  Joden 
('The  Jew'),  an  idyllic  poem  'in 
nine  sprays  of  blossoming  thorn,'  or 
cantos,  in  which  the  cause  of  tho 
Hebrew  outcasts  was  eloquently 
pleaded.  The  work  created  a  great 
deal  of  excitement,  and,  to  clinch 
the  nail  he  had  struck  in,  the  poet 
produced,  in  1844,  Judinden  ('The 
Jewess'),  in 'eleven  sprays  of  bios- 
soming  thorn.'  These  powerful 
poems,  accompanied  by  prose  writ- 
ings of  a  similar  tendency,  produced 
the  desired  effect,  and  the  restric- 
tion was,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  removed. 

But  it  was  not  for  Wergeland  to 
watch  this  consummation.  Already 
the  darkness  of  death  was  gathering 
round  his  bed,  though  the  strong 
brain  lost  none  of  its  power  and  the 
swift  hand  increased  in  cunning. 
A  few  months  before  the  end  his 
last  and  greatest  poem  appeared — 
Ben  engelshe  Lods  ('The  English 
Pilot ') — in  which  all  his  early  life 
of  travel  and  excitement  seems  to 
have  passed  before  his  eyes  and  to 
have  been  photographed  in  verse. 
There  is  no  trace  of  depression  or 
weakness  ;  it  is  not  the  sort  of  book 
a  man  writes  upon  his  death-bed ; 
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it  is  lively  and  full  of  incident, 
humorous  and  yet  pathetic.  The 
groundwork  of  the  piece  is  a  re- 
miniscence of  the  poet's  own  visit  to 
England  many  years  before.  Kent, 
Brighton,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
*  Hampshire-Fjord '  are  drawn  in 
rose-colour  by  an  only  too  enthu- 
siastic pen,  and  the  idyllic  story 
that  gives  title  tothe  whole — namely, 
the  loves  of  Johnny  Johnson  and 
Mary  Ann — is  interwoven  skilfully 
■enough.  The  only  drawback  is  that 
the  poet,  whose  English  was  defec- 
tive, must  needs  preserve  the  local 
colouring  by  hauling  bits  of  our 
language,  or  what  he  supposed  it  to 
be,  bodily  into  his  verse.  Such  a 
passage  as  this,  coming  in  the 
middle  of  an  excited  address  to 
Liberty  in  England,  breaks  down 
one's  gravity  altogether : 

Ho !  Johnny,  ho !  how  do  you  do  ? 

Sing,  Sailor,  oh ! 
Well !  toddy  is  the  sorrows'  foe  ! 

Sing,  Sailor,  oh ! 

It  should  be  a  solemn  warning  to 
those  who  travel  and  then  write  a 
book  not  to  quote  in  the  language 
of  the  country. 

He  sank  slowly  but  steadily.  At 
last,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1845,  as 
his  wife  stood  watching  him,  his 
•eyes  opened,  and  he  said  to  her,  '  I 
was  dreaming  so  sweetly ;  I  dreamed 
I  was  lying  in  my  mother's  arms/ 
and  so  he  sighed  away  his  breath. 
His  funeral  was  like  that  of  a 
prince  or  a  great  general ;  all  shops 
were  shut,  the  streets  were  draped 
with  black  flags,  and  a  great  multi- 
tude followed  the  bier  to  the  grave. 
When  the  coffin  was  lowered  a 
shower  of  laurel  crowns  was  thrown 
in  from  all  sides.  So  passed  away 
the  most  popular  of  northern  poets 
in  the  38th  year  of  his  life. 

Welhaven's  poetical  activity 
reached  its  climax  during  the  ten 
years  that  followed  the  death  of 
Wergeland.  His  poems  have  been 
exclusively  lyrical  pieces  of  no  great 
length,  Norges  Dcemrvng  being  the 


only  long  poem  he  has  attempted. 
He  is  singular,  too,  among  Nor- 
wegian writers  for  having  never  at 
any  part  of  his  life  written  for  the 
stage.  His  prose  is  as  carefully 
elaborated  as  his  verse,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  most  brilliant  and  finished 
in  the  language,  or  at  least  in  Nor- 
wegian literature.  His  great  mis- 
sion seems  to  have  been,  like  that  of 
Lessing  in  Germany  and  Rahbek  in 
Denmark,  to  revolutionise  the  world 
of  taste  and  institute  a  great  new 
school  of  letters,  less  by  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  works  of  art  from  him- 
self than  by  the  introduction  of 
sound  canons  of  criticism  for  the 
use  of  others.  His  most  important 
prose  work  is  Ewcdd  og  den  norsb 
Selskah  ('  E  wald  and  the  Norwegian 
Society '),  a  series  of  critical  bio- 
graphies of  the  highest  interest. 
Welhaven  still  lives,  though  in 
shattered  health,  to  grace  the  nation 
that  owes  so  much  to  him.  In  him 
the  critical  spirit  comes  to  perfec- 
tion, as  in  Wergeland  the  spon- 
taneous ;  the  latter  had  much  of  the 
flabby  mental  texture  of  Coleridge— 
a  soft  woollen  fabric  shot  through 
with  gold  threads — the  former  is 
all  cloth  of  silver.  Of  all  the  voln- 
minous  writings  of  Wergeland,  only 
his  death-bed  poems  (forming  the 
latter  half  of  the  third  volume  of 
his  collected  works)  will  be  read  in 
future  times ;  the  sparse  words  of 
Welhaven  will  all  be  prized  and  en- 
joyed. The  former  will  inspire  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  and  the  latter 
the  deepest  admiration. 

An  individual  who  deserves  a  few 
moments'  attention  before  we  pass 
on  is  M.  B.  Landstad,  who  was 
born  as  long  ago  as  1802,  in  a 
little  cluster  of  houses  just  under 
the  North  Gape.  We  regard  the 
little  town  of  Hammerfest  as  the 
most  hyperborean  place  in  the 
world,  but  to  young  Landstad  i& 
his  arctic  home  Hammerfest  nans* 
have  seemed  a  centre  of  southern 
luxury.  One  needs  to  have  glided 
all  day,  as  I  have  done,  among  tlo 
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barren  creeks  and  desolate  fjords  of 
Finmark  to  appreciate  the  .vast 
expanse  of  loneliness — a  very  Dead- 
man's  Land — that  lay  between  the 
lad  and  civilisation.  I  wish  his 
poems  were  hotter,  for  the  sake  of 
the  romance ;  but  in  fact  he  is  a 
rather  tame  religious  poet,  and 
would  in  himself  claim  no  notice  at 
all,  were  it  not  that  he  has  under- 
taken two  great  labours  which  have 
had  a  bearing  on  the  poetical  life 
of  the  country.  From  1834  to  1848 
Landstad  was  pastor  of  a  parish  in 
the  heart  of  Thelemarken,  the  wild- 
est of  all  the  provinces  of  Norway, 
and  he  occupied  his  spare  time  in 
collecting  as  many  as  he  could  of 
the  national  songs  (Jolheviser)  which 
still  float  in  the  memories  of  the 
peasantry.  He  published  a  very 
large  collection,  in  rather  a  taste- 
less form,  in  1853  ;  but  though  the 
work  is  too  clumsy  for  common  use, 
it  has  proved  of  the  greatest  service 
as  a  storehouse  for  more  critical 
students  of  the  old  Norse  language. 
Too  much  praise,  however,  must 
not  be  accorded  to  him  even  on  this 
score,  for  Asbjornsen  and  Moe  were 
in  the  field  ten  years  earlier,  as  we 
shall  see  farther  on  in  our  history. 
Another  great  labour  of  Landstad's 
was  the  compilation  of  a  psalm 
book  for  general  use  in  churches, 
to  supersede  the  various  old  collec- 
tions. Our  arctic  poet,  whose  fault 
ever  is  to  be  too  diffuse,  produced 
bis  psalm  book,  at  Government  ex- 
pense, on  a  scale  so  huge  as  to  be 
■quite  unfit  for  the  use  for  which  it 
vas  intended.  Still,  like  the  Folke- 
viser, it  forms  a  useful  storehouse 
for  others  to  collect  what  is  valuable 
from,  and  still  continues  to  be  the 
standard  edition  of  religious  poetry. 
In  Cowley's  comedy  of  The 
Guardian  a  poet  is  introduced,  who 
is  so  miserable  that  everything  he 
wes  reminds  him  of  Niobe  in  tears. 
'That  Niobe,  Doggrell,  you  have 
used  worse  than  Phcebus  did.  Not 
&  dog  looks  melancholy  but  he's 
compared  to  Niobe.'     So  is  it  with 


the  person  that  meets  us  next  upon 
our  pilgrimage.  Nothing  ever  cheers 
or  enlivens  him ;  at  the  slightest 
excitement  he  falls  into  floods  of 
genteel  grie£  and  when  other  people 
are  laughing  he  is  thinking  of 
Niobe.  Andreas  Munch,  a  son  of 
the  poet-bishop  of  Christianssand, 
was  born  in  181  l,  and  through  a 
long  life  has  been  the  author  of  a 
great  many  lyrical  and  dramatic 
volumes.  After  the  turmoil  of 
Syttendemai-Poesi  and  the  rage  of 
the  great  critical  controversy,  it 
was  rather  refreshing  to  meet  with 
a  poet  who  was  never  startling 
or  exciting,  whose  song-life  was 
pitched  in  a  minor  key,  and  whose 
personality  seemed  moist  with  dra- 
matic tears.  If  he  had  no  great 
depth  of  thought,  he  had  at  least 
considerable  beauty  of  metrical  form, 
and  was  always  '  in  good  taste.'  A 
bishop's  son  always  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  ordinary  mortals,  and 
Andreas  Munch  basked  in  universal 
popularity.  He  was  called  *  Nor- 
way's first  skald,'  but  whether  first 
in  time  or  first  in  merit  would  seem 
to  be  doubtful.  It  was  not  till  1846 
that  he  published  any  work  of  real 
importance,  and  in  that  year  ap- 
peared Den  Eensomme  ('  The  Soli- 
tary '),  a  romance  founded  on  the 
morbid  but  fascinating  idea  of  a 
soul  that,  folding  inward  upon 
itself,  ever  increasingly  shuns  the 
fellowship  of  mankind,  while  the 
agonies  of  isolation  rack  it  more  and 
more.  The  scene  of  the  story  is 
laid  in  modern  times,  and  an  addi- 
tional horror  is  by  that  means  given 
to  an  idea  which,  though  it  would 
hardly  have  presented  itself  to  any 
but  a  sickly  mind,  is  carried  out  with 
skill  and  effect.  Shortly  upon  this 
followed  another  prose  work  of  con- 
siderable merit — Billeder  fra  Nord 
og  8yd  ('  Pictures  from  North  and 
South') — which  had  a  great  success. 
In  1850  he  printed  Nye  Digte  ('  New 
Poems '),  which  are  the  prettiest  he 
has  produced,  and  mark  the  climax 
of  his  literary  life.   The  melancholy 
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it  is  lively  and  full  of  incident, 
humorous  and  yet  pathetic.  The 
groundwork  of  the  piece  is  a  re- 
miniscence of  the  poet's  own  visit  to 
England  many  years  before.  Kent, 
Brighton,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
'  Hampshire-Fjord '  are  drawn  in 
rose-colour  by  an  only  too  enthu- 
siastic pen,  and  the  idyllic  story 
that  gives  title  tothe  whole — namely, 
the  loves  of  Johnny  Johnson  and 
Mary  Ann — is  interwoven  skilfully 
•enough.  The  only  drawback  is  that 
the  poet,  whose  English  was  defec- 
tive, must  needs  preserve  the  local 
colouring  by  hauling  bits  of  our 
language,  or  what  he  supposed  it  to 
be,  bodily  into  his  verse.  Such  a 
passage  as  this,  coming  in  the 
middle  of  an  excited  address  to 
Liberty  in  England,  breaks  down 
one's  gravity  altogether : 

Ho !  Johnny,  ho !  how  do  you  do  ? 

Sing,  Sailor,  oh ! 
Well !  toddy  is  tho  sorrows'  foe ! 

Sing,  Sailor,  oh ! 

It  should  be  a  solemn  warning  to 
those  who  travel  and  then  write  a 
book  not  to  quote  in  the  language 
of  the  country. 

He  sank  slowly  but  steadily.  At 
last,  on  the  12  th  of  July,  1845,  as 
his  wife  stood  watching  him,  his 
«yes  opened,  and  he  said  to  her,  '  1 
was  dreaming  so  sweetly ;  I  dreamed 
I  was  lying  in  my  mother's  arms,' 
and  so  he  sighed  away  his  breath. 
His  funeral  was  like  that  of  a 
prince  or  a  great  general ;  all  shops 
were  shut,  the  streets  were  draped 
with  black  flags,  and  a  great  multi- 
tude followed  the  bier  to  the  grave. 
When  the  coffin  was  lowered  a 
shower  of  laurel  crowns  was  thrown 
in  from  all  sides.  So  passed  away 
the  most  popular  of  northern  poets 
in  the  38th  year  of  his  life. 

Welhaven'fl  poetical  activity 
reached  its  climax  during  the  ten 
years  that  followed  the  death  of 
Wergeland.  His  poems  have  been 
exclusively  lyrical  pieces  of  no  great 
length,  Norges  Dmmrmg  being  the 


only  long  poem  he  has  attempted. 
He  is  singular,  too,  among  Nor- 
wegian writers  for  having  never  at 
any  part  of  his  life  written  for  the 
stage.  His  prose  is  as  carefully 
elaborated  as  his  verse,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  most  brilliant  and  finished 
in  the  language,  or  at  least  in  Nor- 
wegian literature.  His  great  mis- 
sion seems  to  have  been,  like  that  of 
Leasing  in  Germany  and  Rahbek  in 
Denmark,  to  revolutionise  the  world 
of  taste  and  institute  a  great  new 
school  of  letters,  less  by  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  works  of  art  from,  him- 
self than  by  the  introduction  of 
sound  canons  of  criticism  for  the 
use  of  others.  His  most  important 
prose  work  is  Eivald  og  den  iwrsh: 
Selskdb  ('  Ewald  and  the  Norwegian 
Society'),  a  series  of  critical  bio- 
graphies of  the  highest  interest. 
Welhaven  still  lives,  though  in 
shattered  health,  to  grace  the  nation 
that  owes  so  much  to  him.  In  him 
the  critical  spirit  comes  to  perfec- 
tion, as  in  Wergeland  the  spon- 
taneous ;  the  latter  had  much  of  the 
flabby  mental  texture  of  Coleridge— 
a  soft  woollen  fabric  shot  through 
with  gold  threads — the  former  is 
all  cloth  of  silver.  Of  all  the  volu- 
minous writings  of  Wergeland,  only 
his  death-bed  poems  (forming  the 
latter  half  of  the  third  volume  of 
his  collected  works)  will  be  read  in 
future  times ;  the  sparse  words  of 
Welhaven  will  all  be  prized  and  en- 
joyed. The  former  will  inspire  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  and  the  latter 
the  deepest  admiration. 

An  individual  who  deserves  a  few 
moments'  attention  before  we  pass 
on  is  M.  B.  Landstad,  who  was 
born  as  long  ago  as  1802,  is  ft 
little  cluster  of  houses  just  under 
the  North  Cape.  We  regard  the 
little  town  of  Hammerfest  as  the 
most  hyperborean  place  in  the 
world,  but  to  young  Landstad  in 
his  arctic  home  Hammerfest  mnst 
have  seemed  a  centre  of  southern 
luxury.  One  needs  to  have  glided 
as  I  have  done,  among  ti  * 
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barren  creeks  and  desolate  fjords  of 
l^inmark    to    appreciate  the  vast 
expanse  of  loneliness — a  very  Dead- 
man's  Land— that  lay  between  the 
lad  and  civilisation.      I  wish   his 
poems  were  better,  for  the  sake  of 
the  romance ;   bnt  in  fact  he  is  a 
rather    tame   religious    poet,    and 
•would  in  himself  claim  no  notice  at 
all,  were  it  not  that  he  has  under- 
taken two  great  labours  which  have 
had  a  bearing  on  the  poetical  life 
of  the  country.     From  1834  to  1848 
Landstad  was  pastor  of  a  parish  in 
the  heart  of  Thelemarken,  the  wild- 
est of  all  the  provinces  of  Norway, 
and  he  oooupied  his  spare  time  in 
collecting  as  many  as  he  could  of 
the  national  songs  (Jollceviser)  which 
still  float  in  the  memories  of  the 
peasantry.      He  published  a  very 
large  collection,  in  rather  a  taste* 
[     less  form,  in  1853  ;    but  though  the 
1     work  is  too  clumsy  for  common  use, 
it  has  proved  of  the  greatest  service 
as  a  storehouse  for  more  critical 
students  of  the  old  Norse  language. 
Too  much  praise,  however,   must 
not  be  accorded  to  him  even  on  this 
score,  for  Asbjornsen  and  Moe  were 
in  the  field  ten  years  earlier,  as  we 
shall  see  farther  on  in  our  history. 
Another  great  labour  of  Landstad's 
was    the   compilation  of   a  psalm 
book  for  general  use  in  churches, 
to  supersede  the  various  old  collec- 
1     tions.      Our  arctic  poet,  whose  fault 
ever  is  to  be  too  diffuse,  produced 
his  psalm  book,  at  Government  ex- 
pense, on  a  scale  so  huge  as  to  be 
-quite  unfit  for  the  use  for  which  it 
was  intended.     Still,  like  the  FoZke- 
viser,  it  forms  a  useful  storehouse 
for  others  to  collect  what  is  valuable 
from,  and  still  continues  to  be  the 
standard  edition  of  religious  poetry. 
In    Cowley's     comedy    of    The 
Guardian  a  poet  is  introduced,  who 
is  so  miserable  that  everything  he 
sees  reminds  him  of  Niobe  in  tears. 
'That  Niobe,  Doggrell,  you  have 
used  worse  than  Phoebus  did.    Not 
a  dog  looks  melancholy  but  he's 
compared  to  Niobe.'     So  is  it  with 


the  person  that  meets  us  next  upon 
our  pilgrimage.  Nothing  ever  cheers 
or  enlivens  him ;  at  the  slightest 
excitement  he  falls  into  floods  of 
genteel  grief,  and  when  other  people 
are  laughing  he  is  thinking  of 
Niobe.  Andreas  Munch,  a  son  of 
the  poet-bishop  of  Christianssand, 
was  born  in  181 1,  and  through  a 
long  life  has  been  the  author  of  a 
great  many  lyrical  and  dramatic 
volumes.  After  the  turmoil  of 
SyttendemauPoesi  and  the  rage  of 
the  great  critical  controversy,  it 
was  rather  refreshing  to  meet  with 
a  poet  who  was  never  startling 
or  exciting,  whose  song-life  was 
pitched  in  a  minor  key,  and  whose 
personality  seemed  moist  with  dra- 
matic tears.  If  he  had  no  great 
depth  of  thought,  he  had  at  least 
considerable  beauty  of  metrical  form, 
and  was  always  '  in  good  taste.'  A 
bishop's  son  always  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  ordinary  mortals,  and 
Andreas  Munch  basked  in  universal 
popularity.  He  was  called  'Nor- 
way's first  skald,'  but  whether  first 
in  time  or  first  in  merit  would  seem 
to  be  doubtful.  It  was  not  till  1846 
that  he  published  any  work  of  real 
importance,  and  in  that  year  ap- 
peared Den  Eensomme  ('  The  Soli- 
tary '),  a  romance  founded  on  the 
morbid  but  fascinating  idea  of  a 
soul  that,  folding  inward  upon 
itself,  ever  increasingly  shuns  the 
fellowship  of  mankind,  while  the 
agonies  of  isolation  rack  it  more  and 
more.  The  scene  of  the  story  is 
laid  in  modern  times,  and  an  addi- 
tional horror  is  by  that  means  given 
to  an  idea  which,  though  it  would 
hardly  have  presented  itself  to  any 
but  a  sickly  mind,  is  carried  out  with 
skill  and  effect.  Shortly  upon  this 
followed  another  prose  work  of  con- 
siderable merit — Billeder  fira  Nord 
og  8yd  (•  Pictures  from  North  and 
South') — which  had  a  great  success. 
In  1850  he  printed  Nye  Digte  ('  New 
Poems '),  which  are  the  prettiest  he 
has  produced,  and  mark  the  climax 
of  his  literary  life.   The  melancholy 
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tone  of  these  poems  does  not  reach 
the  maudlin,  and  goes  no  farther 
than  the  shadowy  pensiveness  of 
which  Ingemann  had  set  the  ex- 
ample. All  through  life  Munch  has 
been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
works  of  Ingemann,  whose  most 
consistent  scholar  he  indeed  is. 

Even  here,  however,  we  feel  that 
there  is  want  of  power  and  import- 
ance ;  these  are  only  verses  of  oc- 
casion. '  Miscellany  poems,'  as  our 
great-grandfathers  called  them,  the 
world  has  seen  enough  of ;  it  is  a 
grave  error  for  an  eminent  writer 
to  add  to  their  number. 

With  theyear  185  2  begins  Munch's 
period  of  greatest  volubility.  It 
would  be  a  weariness  to  enumerate 
his  works,  but  there  are  two  that 
we  must  linger  over,  because  of 
their  extreme  popularity,  and  be- 
cause they  are  the  very  first  works 
a  novice  in  Norwegian  is  likely  to 
meet  with ;  I  mean  the  dramas 
Solomon  de  Cavs  and  Lord  William 
Russell.  TJie  first  of  these  was  pub- 
lished in  1855,  and  caused  a  sen- 
sation not  only  in  Scandinavia,  but 
as  far  as  Germany  and  Holland. 
De  Caus  was  the  man  who  dis- 
covered the  power  of  steam,  and 
who  was  shut  up  in  a  mad-house 
as  a  reward  for  his  discovery.  There 
is  decidedly  a  good  tragical  idea 
involved  in  this  story,  and  Munch 
deserves  praise  for  noticing  it.  But 
his  treatment  of  the  plot  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  and  a  religious 
element  is  dragged  in,  which  is  in- 
congruous and  confusing.  The  poem 
is  fairly  good,  but  when  so  much 
has  been  written  about  it,  praising 
it  to  the  skies,  one  is  surprised,  on  a 
closer  inspection,  to  find  it  so  tame 
and  unreal.  Of  a  better  order  of 
writing  is  Lord  William  Russell, 
1857 — on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
best  work  of  Andreas  Munch's — well 
considered,  carefully  written,  and 
graceful.  But  there  is,  even  here, 
little  penetration  of  character,  and 
the  worst  fault  is  that  the  noble 
figure  of  Rachel  Russell  is  drawn 


so  timidly  and  faintly,  that  the  true 
tragical  heart  of  the  story  is  hardly 
brought  before  us  at  all.  Lady 
Russell,  it  is  true,  constantly  walks 
the  stage,  but  she  weeps  and  senti- 
mentalises, describes  the  landscape, 
and  cries,  '  Fie,  bad  man ! ' — does 
everything,  in  fact,  but  show  the 
sublime  heroism  of  Russell's  won- 
derful wife.  The  dialogue  is  with- 
out vigour,  but  it  is  purely  and 
gracefully  written ;  and,  to  give  the 
author  his  due,  the  play  is  a  really 
creditable  production  as  modern 
tragedies  go.  But  no  one  that  could 
read  Ibsen  would  linger  over  Munch; 
we  are  about  to  introduce  a  dra- 
matist indeed. 

We  have  still  a  little  way  to  go 
before  we  reach  the  real  founder 
of  the  Norwegian  drama.  We 
must  follow  Niobe  a  little  farther. 
Andreas  Munch  has  continued  al- 
most to  the  present  date  to  issue 
small  volumes  of  lyrics  in  smart 
succession.  Gradually  he  has  lost 
even  the  charm  of  form  and  ex- 
pression, and  his  best  admirers  are 
getting  weary  of  him.  In  truth, 
he  belongs  to  the  class  of  graceful 
sentimentalists  that  Hammond  and 
L.  E.  L.  successively  represented 
with  us,  and  his  works  can  hardly 
fail  to  go  down  into  limbo  with 
theirs.  One  of  his  latest  labours 
has  been  to  translate  Tennyson's 
Enoch  Arden  very  prettily.  In- 
deed, in  pretty  writing  he  is  un- 
rivalled. 

Andreas  Munch  fills  up  the  inter- 
val of  repose  between  the  old 
political  poetry  and  the  new  national 
school.  For  all  their  loud  talk 
about  patriotism,  Wergeland  and 
the  rest  had  never  thought  of 
taking  their  inspiration  from  the 
deep  wells  of  national  life  around 
them,  or  from  the  wealth  of  old 
songs  and  sagas.  Where  this  had 
been  done,  it  had  been  in  imitation 
of  Ohlenschlager,  and  not  prompted 
by  a  general  impulse  from  home. 
But  everything  that  was  healthy 
and  rich  in  promise  was  to  come 
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from  the  inner  heart  of  the  nation, 
and  the  real  future  of  Norwegian 
art  was  to  be  heralded  not  by 
Munch's  love-sick  sonnets,  but  by 
the  folk-songs  of  Moe,  the  historical 
dramas  of  Ibsen,  and  the  peasant 
romances  of  Bjornsterne  Bjornsen. 
The  man  that  opened  the  eyes  of 
students  and  poets,  and  heralded 
this  revolution  in  art,  was  not  a 
poet  himself,  but  a  zoologist — P.  C. 
Asbjornsen. 

This  gifted  man  was  born  at 
Christiania  in  1 8 1 2 ;  he  early  showed 
that  bias  for  natural  history  which 
is  so  common  in  his  countrymen, 
and,  being  of  a  brisk  temperament, 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  wan- 
dering over  shallow  seas,  dredging 
and  investigating.  On  this  mission 
he  sailed  down  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  has  spent  a  long  time  in 
exploring  the  rich  fields  that  lie 
before  a  zoologist  on  the  coasts  of 
Norway  itself.  But  some  part  of 
every  man's  life  has  to  be  spent  on 
shore,  and  these  months  Asbjornsen 
dedicated  to  investigations  of  a 
very  different  kind ;  he  searched 
among  the  peasants  for  stories. 
Just  about  that  time  there  was  a 
widespread  desire  to  save  the  rem- 
nants  of  popular  legend  before  it 
was  too  late.  The  Finnish  scholars 
were  collecting  the  Kalewala;  the 
Russians  were  hunting  up  those 
wild  songs  of  which  Sir.  Ralston 
has  so  lately  given  us  an  English 
selection ;  Magyar  and  Servian 
poetry  was  being  carefully  amassed. 
It  occurred  to  Asbjornsen  to  do 
the  same  with  the  mythology  of 
Norway.  Starting  from  Bergen, 
he  strolled  through  the  magnificent 
passes  of  the  Justedal  and  the 
Bomsdal,  drinking  in  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  scenery  till  it  became 
part  of  his  being,  and  gossiping 
with  every  peasant  he  could  meet 
with.  When  a  boatman  ferried 
him  across  the  dark  fjord,  he  would 
coax  a  story  from  him  about  the 
spirits  that  haunt  the  waters;  the 
postboys  had  fantastic  tales  to  tell 
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about  the  trolls  and  the  wood 
spirits ;  the  old  dames  around  the 
&e  would  murmur  ancient  rites 
and  the  horrors  of  old  superstition. 
When  the  peasant  was  shy  and  , 
would  not  speak,  Asbjornsen  would 
tell  a  story  himself,  and  that  never 
failed  to  break  the  ice.  When  he 
had  wandered  long  enough  in  the 
west,  he  crossed  the  Dovrefjeld, 
and  explored  the  valleys  of  Oster- 
dal,lyingalongtheborderof  Sweden. 
The  results  of  his  labours,  and  those 
of  the  poet  Jdrgen  Moe,  were  pub- 
lished jointly  in  1841,  as  Norske 
FoUceeventyr  ('Norwegian  Popular 
Tales1),  a  book  that  made  little 
impression  at  the  time,  but  which 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Norwegian  literature,  and  which, 
besides  winning  for  its  principal 
author  a  European  fame,  has  had  a 
profound  influence  on  the  younger 
poets  of  our  day. 

Jdrgen  Moe,  whom  we  have  just 
seen  helping  Asbjornsen  to  collect 
folk-stories,  is  himself  a  poet  of  no 
mean  order.  His  nature  is  not 
active  and  joyous  like  that  of  his 
associate ;  he  would  seem  to  be  one 
of  those  diffident  and  sensitive 
natures,  whose  very  delicacy  pre- 
vents their  pushing  their  way  suc- 
cessfully into  public  notice.  Vio- 
lets, for  all  their  ethereal  perfume, 
are  easily  overlooked,  and  Jdrgen 
Moe's  works  are  as  small,  as  un- 
assuming, as  exquisite  as  violets. 
The  book  he  is  best  known  by  is  a 
thin  volume  of  poems,  brought  out 
in  1 85 1 ;  they  have  nothing  about 
them  to  attract  particular  notice 
till  one  falls  into  the  spirit  of  them, 
and  then  one  is  conscious  of  a 
wonderful  melody  as  of  some  Ariel 
out  of  sight — a  sense  of  perfect, 
simple  expression.  The  reader  is 
transported  to  the  pine-fringed  val- 
leys ;  he  sees  the  peasants  at  their 
daily  work,  he  hears  the  cry  of  the 
waterfalls,  and  forgets  all  the  hum- 
drum existence  that  really  lies  about 
him.  These  verses  have  a  power 
of  quiet  realism  that  is  strangely 
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freshing;  if  anyone  would  know 
what  Norway  and  its  people  really 
are,  let  them  read  Moe's  little  lyrical 

poems. 

We  now  reach  the  name  which 
stands  highest  among  the  poets  of 
the  new  school,  a  star  that  is  still  in 
the  ascendant,  and  on  whom  high, 
hopes  are  built  by  all  who  desire  the 
intellectual  prosperity  of  Norway. 
Henrik  Ibsen  is  a  man  who,  through 
all  difficulties,  from  within  and 
without,  has  slowly  lifted  himself 
higher  and  higher  as  an  artist,  and 
is  now  in  the  full  swing  of  literary 
achievement.  He  was  born  in  1 8  2  8 
in  humble  circumstances,  and  began 
life  as  an  apothecary ;  by-and-by 
he  managed  to  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  had  an  honourable  course 
of  student  life.  Here  he  was  no- 
ticed and  admired  by  the  eminent 
violinist  Ole  Bull,  who  introduced 
him  at  the  theatre  in  Bergen,  of 
which  theatre  he  speedily  became 
literary  director.  The  same  year 
(1851)  saw  the  publication  of  his 
first  book,  Catalina,  a  Roman 
tragedy  in  blank  verse,  containing  a 
certain  amount  of  promise,  but  no 
character  of  style  or  definite  bias. 
It  was  quite  a  boy's  book,  though 
the  author  was  twenty-three,  for 
Ibsen's  genius  had  reached  matu- 
rity very  slowly.  For  several  years 
he  published  nothing;  1856  saw 
the  publication  of  the  first  of  a 
series  of  national  dramas ;  namely, 
Oildet  paa  Sollwug  (  '  The  Banquet 
at  Solhoug').  This  play,  in  blank 
verse,  shows  an  advance  in  dramatic 
knowledge  over  Catalma,  but  it  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  It  had  the 
effect,  however,  of  drawing  attention 
to  the  writer,  and  he  was  invited  to 
take  the  direction  of  the  National 
Theatre  at  the  capital.  His  diploma 
work,  so  to  speak,  on  entering 
Ghristiania,  was  Fru  Inger  til  Oste- 
road  ('  Mistress  Inger  at  Osteraad'), 
a  tragedy  that  shows  an  immense 
advance  on  Gildet  paa  Solhoug.  It 
is  written  in  prose,  and  is  a  lively 
picture  of  Norse  life  at  the  begin- 


ning of  the  sixteenth  century.     Fru 
Inger  holds    the    fortunes    of  the 
popular  party  of  the  day   in  her 
hand;   she  has  opportunities   and 
resources,  but  she    fails    through 
lack  of  courage,  and  her  vacillation 
between  duty  and  inclination  forms 
the  centre-point  of  a  very   subtle 
and  carefully  woxked-out  piece    of 
dramatic    writing.      It    has     been 
Ibsen's    way  through   life,    as    in 
the  case  of  many  great  poets,   to 
rise  slowly  into  the  full  exercise  of 
his  powers.      In  each    successive 
drama  we  find  a  more  ample  ex- 
pression and  greater  audacity   of 
thought  than  in  the  one  before  it 
Hcermcendene  paa  Helgeland  (  '  The 
Warriors  at  Helgeland ')  followed  in 
1858,  with  a  fresh  series  of  scenes 
from  old  Norse  history,  given  with 
wonderful    vigour    and    precision. 
This  again  was  written  in    prose ; 
it    seems  as  though    Ibsen    were 
determined  to  learn  the  art  of  sub- 
jugating the  language  to  his  will 
before  he  would  launch  out  again 
on  the  perilous  ocean  of  verse.     It 
was  this  drama  that  made  his  fame ; 
all  just  and  discerning  critics  per- 
ceived that  Hcenncendene  was  the 
first  truly  national  play  that  Norway 
had  produced,  and  though  some  of 
the  reviews  resolutely  ignored  him, 
the  people  acknowledged  him,  and 
from  this  time  forth  he  easily  won 
his  way.  After  a  silence  of  four  years 
he  came  foward  again  with  Kjer- 
lighedens  Komedie  (' The  Comedy 
of  Love  '),  a  piece  in  quite  a  new 
style — satirical,     humorous,     and 
lyrical— written  in  rhymed  verse, 
a  brilliant  lampoon  on  the  conven- 
tional ideas  upon  love  and  marriage. 
This  increased  his  reputation  still 
more,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
public  of  Denmark  and   Sweden. 
He  wrote  now  with  perfect  ease 
and    courage,    and   the    language 
began  to  show  a  flexibility  and 
scope  in  his  hands,  which  it  had 
never    shown   before.     All  these 
years  Ibsen  was  publishing  from 
time  to  time  small  lyrical  poems  in 
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ttie  newspapers  of  the   day,   and 
winning    much,    praise    for   these, 
though  it  must   be    confessed  his 
occasional  lyrics  do  not  show  that 
originality  and  brilliance  that  flash 
from  his  dramas.    In  1864  another 
tragedy    from    the    Middle    Ages 
appeared  from  this  eminent  writer — 
itongs-Emnerne  (*  The  Pretenders'), 
-which  was  translated  into  German, 
and  had  great  success.     The  same 
\    year  he  went  to  Rome,  and,  while 
living  there  under  the  influence  of 
1     all  that  was  exquisite  and  inspiring, 
1     lie  evolved  a  dramatic  satire  of  such 
wonderful  power  and  beauty  that 
1     all    his    previous    writings     were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  it.     This 
1     work,  which  lashes    the  religious 
coldness  of  the  Norway  of  our  own 
day,  is  named  from  its  hero,  Brand, 
and  appeared  in  1866.     It  was  at 
once  recognised  all  over    Scandi- 
navia and  in  Germany  as  being  a 
masterpiece  in  a  most  difficult  school 
of  art.     It  is  written  in  octosyllabic 
rhyming  verse,   broken  by  songs. 
As  an  example  of  Ibsen's  lighter 
vein,  and  to  break  the  monotony  of 
my  own  remarks,  I  will  give  one  of 
these: 

llle. 

Agnes,  my  exquisite  butterfly, 

I  will  catch  you  sporting  and  winging ; 

I  am  weaving  a  net  with  meshes  small, 
And  the  meshes  are  my  singing. 

H&c. 

If  I  am  a  butterfly,  tender  and  small, 
From  the  heather-bells  do  not  snatch 
me; 
But  if  you  are  a  boy,  and  are  fond  of  a 
game, 
You  may  hunt,  though  you  must  not 
catch  me ! 

Ilk. 

Agnes,  my  exquisite  butterfly,' 
The  meshes  are  all  spun  ready ; 

It  will  help  you  nothing  to  flutter  and  flap : 
You  are  caught  in  the  net  already. 

Sac. 

That  I  am  a  butterfly,  bright  and  young, 
A  swinging  butterfly,  say  you? 

Then,  ah!   if  you  catch  me  under  your 
net, 
Don't  crush  my  wings,  I  pray  you ! 


We. 

No !  I  will  daintily  lift  you  up, 

And  shut  you  into  my  breast; 
There  you  may  shelter  the  whole  of  your 
lite, 

Or  play  as  you  love  best. 

Tw#  years  later  appeared  Peer 
Oynt,  a  poem  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Brand,  but  even  wilder 
and  more  audacious.  The  scene 
is  professedly  laid  in  Norway; 
but  we  find  ourselves  carried  to 
the  coast  of  Morocco,  galloped 
through  the  Great  Sahara,  and 
landed  in  Egypt,  with  the  statue  of 
Memnon  as  one  of  the  dramatis 
personce.  Peer  Gynt  is  a  sharp 
satire  on  the  social  ethics  of  the 
day ;  and  though  it  had  a  brilliant 
success,  there  were  many  who  felt 
extreme  indignation  at  the  poet's 
tone.  But  a  patriot  of  the  truest 
sort  does  not  always  think  it  wise 
to  touch  abuses  with  kid  gloves  on, 
and  a  little  wholesome  ridicule  is 
an  excellent  cure  for  some  social  dis- 
orders. The  controversy  that  issued 
on  the  publication  of  this  poem  has 
been  likened  to  the  storm  roused 
of  old  by  Norges  Bcemring.  In 
1870  a  comedy  in  prose — Be  Unges 
Forbund  ('The  Young  Men's 
League') — came  from  the  fertile  pen, 
and  was  published  at  Copenhagen", 
while  the  author  was  visiting  Egypt, 
to  verify,  perhaps,  the  scenes  in 
Peer  Qynt  Last  year  he  collected 
the  miscellaneous  short  poems  of 
the  last  fifteen  years  into  a  little 
volume,  which  he  sent  home  from 
Saxony.  He  has  been  a  wanderer 
all  his  days. 

The  name  and  fame  of  Bjorn- 
sterne  Bjornsen  have  spread  farther 
over  the  world's  surface  than  that 
of  any  of  his  countrymen.  Though 
he  is  still  young — the  youngest  of  all 
the  Norwegian  poets — \Ss  works 
are  admired  and  eagerly  read  all 
over  the  north  of  Europe,  and  are 
popular  in  America.  It  is  as  a 
romance  writer  that  he  has  met 
with  such  unbounded  distinction. 
Who  has  not  read  Arne,  and  felt  his 
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heart  beat  faster  with  sympathy  and 
delight?  Who  has  not  been  re- 
freshed by  the  simple  story  of  the 
Fisher  Oirl  ?  It  seemed  as  though 
every  kind  of  story  writing  had 
been  abundantly  tried,  and  as  though 
a  new  novel  must  fall  upon  some- 
what jaded  ears.  But  in  Bjornsen 
one  discovered  an  author  who  was 
always  simple  and  yet  always  en- 
chanting ;  whose  spirit  was  as  mas- 
culine as  a  Viking's  and  as  pure 
and  tender  as  a  maiden's.  Through 
these  little  romances  there  blows  a 
wind  as  fragrant  and  refreshing  as 
the  odour  of  the  Trondhjem  balsam 
willows,  blown  out  to  sea  to  welcome 
the  new-comer ;  and  just  as  this  rare 
scent  is  the  first  thing  that  tells  the 
traveller  of  Norway,  so  the  purity 
of  Bjornsen's  novelettes  is  usually 
the  first  thing  to  attract  a  foreigner 
to  Norwegian  literature. 

But  it  is  only  with  his  poems 
that  we  have  here  to  do.  While  in 
his  stories  he  deals  with  peasant 
life,  so  in  his  dramas  he  draws  his 
afflatus  from  the  rich  hoard  of  an- 
tique sagas.  Mellem  Blagene  ('  Be- 
tween the  Battles ')  was  the  first  of 
these  saga  plays.  It  is  very  fine. 
Two  married  folks — Halvard  and 
Inga — once  deeply  in  love  with  one 
another,  begin  mutually  to  tire, 
and  to  long,  the  man  for  the 
old  wild,  fighting  life,  the  woman 
for  her  pleasant  maiden  days 
with  her  father.  They  get  entan- 
gled in  misconceptions,  and  a  re- 
serve creeping  in  on  both  sides  parts 
them  more  and  more.  '  Silence 
slays  more  than  sharp  words  do,'  is 
the  motto  of  the  piece,  a  motto  very 
suggestive  to  the  undemonstrative 
people  of  the  north.  The  two  prin- 
cipal figures,  and  also  that  of  King 
Sverre,  are  very  keenly  drawn. 
In  1858  there  followed  HalteHulda 
('  Lame  Hulda '),  the  story  of  a  girl 
who  has  lived  to  be  four-and-twenty, 
loveless  and  unloved,  full  of  grief 
and  physically  incapacitated  by  her 
lameness,  and  who  suddenly  falls 
into  passionate  and  hopeless  affec- 


tion for  a  man  she  meets.  Here 
again  we  have  a  dramatic  situation,, 
subtly  chosen,  original,  and  carefully 
worked  out.  Kong  Sverre  was  the 
next  of  these  saga  dramas,  wherein 
the  King  Sverre,  who  acted  a  se- 
condary part  in  Mellem  Slagene, 
becomes  chief  and  centre  of  interest 
Much  of  the  latter,  however,  gather* 
around  the  bishop,  Nicolaus,  one  of 
Bjornsen's  most  skilful  pieces  of 
figure  painting.  Sigurd  Slembe 
(1862)  closes  the  list  of  saga  dramas. 
The  author  turned  next  to  modern 
history,  and  published  in  1864  Maria 
Stuart  i  Skotland  ('Mary  Stuart  in 
Scotland '),  a  piece  which  unfortu- 
nately suggests  comparison  with 
Schiller  and  other  poets;  it  is 
written  in  prose.  It  could  be  wished 
that  Bjornsen  had  chosen  some  less 
hackneyed  subject.  His  next  effort 
was  in  quite  a  different  line;  Be 
Nygifte  ('  The  Newly-married  Cou- 
ple ')  is  a  little  prose  comedy  in 
high  life.  The  hero  having  fallen 
violently  in  love  with  a  girl  too 
young  to  understand  his  character,, 
finds  out  too  late  that  she  has  no 
notion  of  the  responsibilities  of 
married  life,  and  still  prefers  her 
parents  to  himself.  He  tries  to 
cure  her  by  wrenching  her  suddenly 
from  all  old  associations,  and  though 
she  is  very  sullen  for  a  while,  he  is 
victorious  at  last,  and  wins  her  love. 
Bjornsen  has  hardly  allowed  himself 
enough  space  in  this  little  drama ; 
the  evolution  of  character  is  hurried 
by  the  shortness  of  the  scenes ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  ably  written. 
Lately  he  has  published  a  volume  of 
Songs  and  Poems. 

With  this  writer  we  will  draw 
our  survey  of  Norwegian  poetry  to 
a  close.  Nothing  has  been  said 
here  about  the  verse  written  in  the 
dialect  of  the  peasants,  which  the 
great  linguist  Ivar  Aasen,  br 
moulding  with  the  old  Norse,  has 
made  a  sort  of  new  language  of. 
This  peasant  Norse  has  a  galvanic 
life  imparted  to  it  by  the  exertions 
of  its  inventor,  and  a  good  poet  (K. 
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Janson)    has  been  found  enthusi- 
astic enough  to  write  exclusively  in 
it.     The  chief  motive  of  the  move- 
ment seems  to  be  to  make  Norwe- 
gian literature  more  remote  and  un- 
decipherable than  ever;  at  least, 
such   would   be  the  effect  if  the 
enterprise  succeeded.  The  creator  of 
this  language  of  the  future,  Aasen,  is 
a  man  of  high  and  versatile  genius, 
and  has  himself  contributed  several 
poems  to  the  new  literature.     For 
the   rest    its  principal  cultivators 
have  been  Vinje,  the  author,  among 
other  things,  of  a  rather  truculent 
book  on   England,  and  Janson,  a 
young  writer  of  considerable  ac- 
tivity.    But  this    fancy  language 
lies  out  of  our  province ;  if  worth 
the  consideration  of  Englishmen  at 
all,  it  should  be  studied  separately. 
We  have  now  followed  the  lite- 
rary life  of  this  young  nation  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  We  have 
seen    how    the     sudden    political 
wrench,  that  divided  it  from  its 
neighbour,  gave  it  power  to  throw 
off  the  Danish  influence  and  strike 
out  a  new  path  for  itself.   We  have 
seen,  too,  how  bravely,  in  spite  of 
much  weakness,  and  folly,  and  ex- 
travagance, it  succeeded  in  doing 
this,   and  in  becoming  self-reliant 
and  healthily  critical ;  how,  when 


the  age  of  criticism  had  sobered  and 
moulded  it,  it  ceased  to  look  out* 
wards  for  artistic  impressions,  but 
sought  in  its  own  heart  and  soul 
for  high  and  touching  themes. 
The  reader  who  has  followed 
the  history  of  this  development 
will  hardly  fail  to  agree  in  look- 
ing for  a  golden  future  in  store 
for  the  people  of  Norway.  Here 
we  find  a  thinly  peopled  country  of 
magnificent  resources,  a  youth  un- 
exhausted by  the  effeminate  life  of 
towns,  a  language  still  fresh  and 
unrified.  While  Sweden  falls 
deeper  and  deeper  into  an  affected 
prettiness  of  style  and  mannered 
mediocrity,  while  Denmark  turns 
like  a  sunflower  to  the  witcheries  of 
French  plays  and  novels,  Norway 
stands  aloof,  and  bids  her  poets 
choose  noble  themes  and  treat  them 
in  an  original  and  manly  way.  It 
is  in  this  vigour  that  the  great  pro- 
mise of  her  strength  lies ;  she  needs 
a  school  of  writers  that  shall  reflect 
the  solemnity  of  her  pine  woods, 
the  majesty  of  her  mountains,  and 
the  wild  splendour  of  her  seas. 
Such  a  reflection  we  find  in  men 
like  Bjornsen  and  Ibsen,  and  we 
here  would  heartily  wish  them  God 
speed,  with  three  times  three  for 
(ramie  Norge ! 
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THE    BURGOMASTER'S    FAMILY; 
OR,    WEAL   AND    WOE    IN    A    LITTLE    WORLD. 

BY  CHRISTINE  MtfLLER. 


TRANSLATED  FROM   THE  DUTCH  BY  SIR  JOHN   SHAW   LEFEVRE. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  INTERVIEW  AT  THE 

ARMS.' 


SOLL1NGEN 


MAY  I  go  back  for  a  fortnight, 
worthy  reader,  in  order  to 
tell  you  what  has  happened  ? 

Is  Emmy's  behaviour  as  unex- 
plicable  to  you  as  it  was  to  her 
husband? 

I  could  hardly  succeed,  even  if  I 
wished,  in  throwing  a  veil  of  mys- 
tery over  this  important  event  in 
the  life  of  Emmy  Welters. 

Mystery  is  not  indeed  part  of 
my  plan,  and  if  I  have  hesitated 
for  a  moment  before  telling  it  to 
you,  it  is  simply  from  the  fear  lest 
my  pen  should  prove  unequal  to 
describe  that  hour  in  Emmy's  life, 
when,  coming  into  her  room  after 
leaving  the  wedding  breakfast,  she 
found  on  her  table  three  letters 
which  had  been  broken  open,  and 
which  at  the  first  glance  she  recog- 
nised as  letters  from  Bruno  Evers- 
berg. 

In  that  fearful  moment  when  the 
scream  which  was  heard  by  the 
party  at  breakfast  below  escaped 
from  her  lips,  in  that  moment  she 
comprehended  everything  with  su- 
pernatural clearness.  To  her  that 
moment  was  the  revelation  of  all 
that  was  connected  with  the  letters. 

Everything  lay  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly delineated  before  her  mind's 
eye. 

She  saw  the  letters,  how  they 
were  written  in  America  by  her  be- 
loved friend.  She  saw  them  arrive 
in  Dilburg,  and  she  saw  them 
opened  and  kept  back  by  William 
de  Graaff,  first  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  private  aims  and  wishes,  and 


later  to  use  them  as  an  instrument 
for  his  dastardly  revenge. 

1  When  the  day  comes  in  which 
you  will  find  yourself  so  wretched 
and  miserable  that  no  one  in  the 
world  can  possibly  help  you,  think 
of  this  hour !  * 

The  time  had  come,  and  William's 
words  sounded  in  her  ears  while 
she  stood  there  before  the  letters 
motionless  and  petrified,  her  Hands 
pressed  against  her  heart,  that  was 
beating  violently,  and  struggling 
with  the  loss  of  consciousness 
which  she  felt  to  be  threatening  to 
overpower  her. 

'Nothing — no,  nothing  is  the 
matter;  I  am  only  busy  dressing/ 
These  mechanical  words,  uttered  in 
a  hoarse  voice,  were  in  answer  to 
the  anxious  questions  of  Siword 
and  Elizabeth;  they  sounded  to 
Emmy  herself  as  if  some  other  per- 
son had  spoken  them,  and  yet  they 
called  her  back  to  the  terrible 
reality. 

It  was  Siword  who  was  at  the 
door :  it  was  her  husband,  whom  a 
few  hours  before  she  had  promised 
to  be  true  and  to  love,  to  whom 
from  this  day  she  was  to  belong 
body  and  soul ! 

A  shudder  passed  through  her 
limbs;  with  trembling  fingers  she 
took  up  Bruno's  letters. 

She  tried  to  read  them,  but  she 
could  not. 

The  written  characters  danced 
before  her  eyes ;  the  lines  melted 
into  each  other,  and  the  words 
which  she  read  mechanically  did 
not  reach  her  understanding. 

She  sank  down  on  the  ground, 
pressing  the  letters  to  her  breast, 
with  her  teeth  chattering,  and  gasp- 
ing for  breath. 
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'  Yes,  yes,'  she  could  with  diffi- 
culty utter  in  answer  to  Siword,  on 
his  warning  her  that  he  was  going 
to  dress  for  the  journey  and  asking 
whether  she  should  bo  ready  when 
he  came  back. 

A  moment  longer  she  remained 
in  the  same  position,  with  her  fore- 
head pressed  against  the  floor. 
She  then  started  up. 
Her  usual  powers  of  thought  re- 
turned. 

Why  that  fearful  emotion  at  the 
sight  of  Bruno's  letters?  What 
difference  could  they  make  in  her 
position  P 

She  was  married  and  he  was 
married.  .  .  .  But  was  he  married  ? 
She  hardly  dared  to  entertain  the 
thought — a  thought  which  filled 
her  with  inexpressible  agony. 

The  solution  of  the  riddle  was 
now  in  her  hands. 

She  went  to  the  dressing-table, 
filled  a  large  glass  of  water  and 
drank  it  off  in  one  draught. 

As  she  looked  up  she  saw  herself 
reflected  in  the  looking-glass  like  a 
spectre  in  full  bridal  dress. 

In  an  instant  she  tore  the  bridal 
wreath  from  her  head,  undid  her 
white  silk  dress  and  let  it  slip  down 
to  tho  ground. 

Then  she  again  took  up  the 
letters. 

One  by  one  she  read  the  address 
on  each: 

Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
Miss  Welters, 

DUburg, 

in  the  well-known  handwriting,  the 
character  of  which  was  inscribed 
inefiaceably  on  her  memory. 

She  was  now  calm,  unnaturally 
calm,  so  calm  as  to  be  able  to  look 
at  the  dates  and  to  understand  the 
order  in  which  they  were  to  be 
read. 

The  latest  date  made  her  head 
swim  again  for  a  moment : 

'August  2,  186-/  The  letter 
was,   therefore,  written  this  very 


month !     Again  she  conquered  her 
emotion  and  began  to  read. 

The  first  letter  she  read  was  full 
two  years  and  a  hal£  old,  and  was 
an  answer  to  her  letter  about  his 
mother's  death. 

However  much  gratitude,  cor- 
diality, and  love  was  perceptible  in 
every  line,  yet  there  was  not  a  single 
word  which  passed  the  limit  Emmy 
had  enjoined,  and  yet  the  most  su- 
perficial reader  could  not  but  per- 
ceive that  the  feeling  which  had 
penned  this  letter  had  nothing  in 
common  with  simple  friendship. 

'But  especially  your  letter  fills 
me  with  gratitude,  dear  Emmy/ 
wrote  Bruno ;  *  I  know  that  you 
loved  my  mother,  and  that  the 
words  of  comfort  which  you  address 
to  me  come  from  your  heart.  They 
shine  on  me  as  a  friendly  ray  of 
light  from  my  native  country,  which 
is  veiled  from  me  in  darkness,  and 
I  have  read  them  again  and  again 
till  I  almost  know  them  by  heart.' 

The  rest  of  the  letter  turned 
principally  on  the  mother  he  had 
lost  and  so  deeply  mourned ;  just 
at  the  end  he  mentioned  one  or 
two  matters  relating  to  his  personal 
interests — the  prospects  opening  to 
him  and  the  success  they  promised. 

It  closed  thus : 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will 
be  allowed  to  write  to  me  once 
again,  but  even  if  you  are  unable  to 
do  so  I  feel  a  conviction  that  I 
live  in  your  recollection  as  you  do 
in  mine.  This  thought  will  comfort 
and  strengthen  me  in  every  hour  of 
difficulty,  and  give  me  power  and 
courage  to  persevere  in  the  work 
which  will  ensure  my  future.' 

The  next  letter  was  dated  a 
whole  year  later,  and  was  written 
in  an  excited  strain. 

It  told  of  the  unexpected  prospe- 
rity of  his  affairs.  The  agricultural 
undertaking  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged had  flourished  and  extended 
itself  in  a  way  which  had  surpassed 
his  highest  expectations,  while  Mr. 
Siddons    had    acted    the    part    of 
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a  true  friend  by  advancing  him 
capital;  so  that  Bruno,  instead  of 
being  a  simple  manager,  had  be- 
come a  partner  in  the  undertaking. 

'  I  feel  that  I  am  young  again,' 
he  wrote,  '  that  the  recollection  of 
the  sorrowful  past  will  be  effaced 
by  a  happy  futare.' 

And  the  last  letter,  written  in 
the  current  month,  was  in  these 
terms: 

'Emmy,  my  darling,  all  further 
secrecy  is,  Heaven  be  praised,  un- 
necessary. Within  a  month  I  shall 
be  with  you,  and  no  power  on  earth 
shall  hinder  me  from  making  you 
my  own. 

'Your  father  will  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  our  happiness;  of  that 
I  am  sure.  If  it  is  not  too  dif- 
ficult, prepare  him  now  for  what 
I  am  coming  to  ask  him. 

'  If  you  can  and  may,  write  a  few 
lines  to  me  at  the  poste  rcstante, 
Rotterdam,  that  I  may  rely  on  your 
promise,  and  that  I  may  still  call 
myself  *  Your  Bruno.' 

She  read  it  all. 

She  read  it  to  the  very  end. 

She  did  not  scream,  she  did  not 
give  utterance  to  her  pain  and  de- 
spair; she  sat  dumb  and  motionless, 
while  no  feeling  except  that  of  in- 
finite sorrow  and  woe  pierced  her 
heart  with  hopeless  anguish . 

In  her  desperate  agony  the 
thought  suddenly  flashed  upon  her 
that  the  month  of  which  Bruno's 
letter  spoke  was  almost  over,  and 
that  he  whom  she  dared  not,  could 
not,  meet  might  stand  before  her 
eyes  at  any  moment. 

In  feverish  haste  she  began  to 
put  on  her  travelling  dress;  she 
tried  to  force  herself  to  control  her 
thoughts,  at  least  so  far  as  to  collect 
her  things  for  her  departure. 

'  Yes,  immediately.' 

Si  word  had  again  knocked,  and 
called  out  to  her  that  it  was  time 
to  be  going  away. 

Away  from  here;  yes,  that  was 
what  she  desired  above  all  things. 

Away  from   here,   out  of  reach 


of  Bruno's  reproacliful  words  and 
looks. 

To  meet  her  irrevocable  lot ;  but 
away  from  here,  where  hate  and 
revenge  might  gloat  upon  her 
misery. 

She  put  the  letters  carefully  in 
her  pocket. 

Then  she  opened  the  door. 


This  fearful  hour  in  Emmy's  life, 
as  I  have  sketched  it,  is  bat  a  feint 
impression  of  the  reality ;  bat  I 
cannot  represent  it  more  folly. 

There  are  passages  in  human  life 
which  no  pen  is  able  to  describe. 

It  is  but  a  weak  sketch  that  I  can 
lay  before  you ;  but  in  your  own 
heart  and  imagination  it  must  re- 
ceive its  form  and  colour.  In  your 
own  mind  you  must  work  oat  what 
it  wants  in  light  and  shadow  and 
sharpness  of  outline. 

Language  is  poor  when  it  at- 
tempts to  express  every  degree  of 
pain  which  may  torture  the  human 
heart. 

And  if  you  have  thought  of 
Emmy  in  that  hour,  think  of  her 
also  in  the  first  days  of  her  mar- 
riage. 

Think  of  her  with  her  husband 
at  her  side,  and  yet  with  her  pas- 
sionate love  of  Bruno  in  her  heart. 

Think  of  her  with  the  painful 
knowledge  of  Bruno's  speedy  arrival 
in  Dilburg,  and  the  appearance  of 
faithlessness  which  in  his  eyes  must 
rest  upon  her. 

Think  of  her  doubting  the  justice 
of  a  Providence  who  could  have  per- 
mitted an  action  so  cowardly  and 
hateful  as  that  of  William  de  Graaff. 

Think  of  her  in  the  uninterrupted 
presence  of  Siword,  whose  search- 
ing looks  she  continually  saw  rest- 
ing upon  her;  Siword,  whom  she 
must  honour  and  love  for  the  sake 
of  the  noble  qualitios  which  she  had 
learnt  to  appreciate  in  him,  and  on 
whom  she  knew  she  inflicted  dis- 
appointment by  her  inexplicable  be* 
havtour,  for  which  nothing  before 
her  marriage  had  prepared  him. 
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Think  of  her  when  the  half-ex- 
planation between  them  had  taken. 
place,  when  the  shadow  of  coldness 
and  distrust  had  come  over  him, 
and  a  chasm  had  opened  between 
them  which  would  widen  every  suc- 
ceeding day  if  she  did  not  speak 
that'word  which  alone  could  close  it. 

Could  she  speak  that  word  ? 

Could  she  say  to  Siword, ( I  have 
become  your  wife  owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding. There  exists  one 
who  is  a  thousand  times  dearer  to 
me  than  yourself— one  for  whose 
happiness  I  would  sacrifice  my  life 
and  my  salvation;  with  whom  I 
would  choose  poverty  and  shame 
rather  than  a  life  with  you  full  of 
enjoyment '  ? 

No,  she  could  not  resolve  to  say 
that,  and  she  did  not  say  it. 

She  bore  his  coldness  with  so 
much  else  that  she  had  to  bear,  be- 
cause she  must  bear  it.  She  fol- 
lowed Siword  to  Sollingen  because 
she  must  follow  him ;  and,  from  the 
moment  she  reached  Holland,  in 
constant  terror,  thinking  that  she 
saw  or  should  see  Bruno,  and  yet 
with  an  unaccountable  mixture  of 
fear  and  hope. 

Hope? 

Yes,  however  unwillingly  she 
returned  to  Holland,  for  fear  of  a 
meeting  with  Bruno,  it  sometimes 
seemed  to  her  impossible  that  she 
could  continue  to  live  if  no  opportu- 
nity should  arise  of  having  an  expla- 
nation with  him ;  if  she  could  not 
tell  him  face  to  face  how  all  things 
had  combined  to  make  her  believe 
him  untrue  to  her ;  how  she  was  the 
victim  of  treachery  and  deception ; 
and  that  even  Siword,  who  she 
knew  to  be  incapable  of  an  untruth, 
had  spread  an  obviously  erroneous 
report  of  Bruno's  marriage. 

She  was  not  selfish  in  her  grief. 

Her  sorrow  was  far  less  for  her- 
self than  for  Bruno's  sufferings, 
which  came  before  her  mind  inces- 
santly. 

Day  and  night  she  lost  herself  in 
conjectures  about  him. 


When  would  the  first  doubt  of 
her  arise  in  him  P 

Who  would  speak  the  word  which 
would  pierce  his  heart  like  a  dag- 
ger? 

Would  his  grief  be  locked  up  in 
his  own  breast,  or  would  he  give 
expression  to  his  sorrow  and  seek 
comfort  ? 

But  not  alone  Bruno;  Siword's 
feelings  also  filled  her  with  com- 
passion. 

The  disappointment  which  he 
had  so  little  deserved  from  her  she 
took  deeply  to  heart. 

She  understood  this  disappoint- 
ment in  its  fullest  extent  when  he 
had  brought  her  into  her  home  at 
Sollingen,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  her  reception  with  such  care 
and  forethought.  She  felt  keenly 
what  a  different  thing  the  arrival 
at  home  would  have  been  had  she 
not  found  those  letters  from  Bruno, 
or  if  he  had  been  actually  married, 
as  she  thought  he  was  when  she 
gave  her  hand  to  Siword. 

In  storm  and  rain,  at  the  close 
of  the  evening,  they  arrived  at 
Sollingen.  Siword  helped  her 
carefully  out  of  the  carriage,  and, 
leaning  on  his  arm,  they  walked 
together  through  the  beautifully  fur- 
nished suite  of  rooms  which  were 
lighted  up  in  honour  of  their  arri- 
val. 

He  explained  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  house,  he  showed  her 
all  the  alterations  which  he  had 
made,  but  all  in  the  cold  tone  he 
had  adapted,  and  with  the  sombre 
shade  that  had  come  over  his  face, 
since  the  conversation  at  Wiesbaden 
had  taken  place  between  them. 

No  cordial  word  of  welcome  came 
from  his  lips,  and  with  eyes  dimmed 
with  tears,  and  a  choking  in  her  throat 
which  impeded  every  word,  Emmy 
walked  by  his  side  through  the 
house.  When  they  came  at  last  tothe 
little  boudoir  prepared  for  Emmy's 
special  use  adjoining  the  bedroom, 
she  saw  in  its  arrangement  such 
generous  expense,  such  good  taste, 
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in  its  silk  hangings,  its  white  and 
gold  paper,  the  soft  conch,  the  small, 
elegant  writing-table,  with  her  fa- 
vourite authors  beautifully  bound 
lying  upon  it,  and  she  could  not 
but  recognise  Siword's  careful  love 
in  a  hundred  little  trifles  which 
were  evident  at  the  first  glance ;  she 
was  no  longer  mistress  of  herself, 
and,  while  the  tears  started  from,  her 
eyes,  she  laid  her  hand  on  her  hus- 
band's shoulder,  and  said  in  a  whis- 
per— 

1  Siword,  say  a  word  of  welcome 
to  me,  that  it  may  make  it  possible 
for  me  to  accept  all  these  proofs  of 
your  goodness  and  love,  which  I 
feel  I  so  little  deserve.' 

But  Siword  did  not  speak  that 
word. 

Disengaging  himself  from  her,  he 
said  coldly — 

*  I  will  bid  you  welcome,  Emmy, 
when  that  perfect  confidence  shall 
exist  between  us  which  is  the  first 
security  of  a  happy  united  life,  when 
in  reality,  and  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, you  come  home  to  Sollingen.' 

At  these  cold,  repulsive  words 
Emmy  lost  all  self-command. 

Sinking  into  a  chair,  and  cover- 
ing her  face  with  her  hands,  she 
burst  into  tears. 

When  she  looked  up  again,  Siword 
had  left  the  room,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  evening 
she  saw  no  more  of  him.  She  sat 
there  alone,  surrounded  by  all  these 
new  and  beautiful  things,  but  lis- 
tening to  the  howling  of  the  wind 
and  the  clatter  of  the  rain  as  an 
accompaniment  to  her  sorrowful, 
despairing  thoughts. 

And  yet  to  be  alone  was  in  a 
certain  sense  a  relief  which  she 
doubly  valued,  after  the  weeks  of 
uninterrupted  companionship  with 
Siword.  There  was  some  comfort 
in  the  feeling  of  being  unobserved, 
and  free  to  weep  forth  her  sorrow 
till  the  source  of  her  tears  should 
be  dried  up. 

She  did  not  undress,  and  did  not 
go  to  bed,  but,  turning  down  the 


lamp,  she  went  to  lie  down  on  the 
sola,  in  order  to  give  free  scope  to 
her  thoughts.  The  calm  repose,  alter 
she  had  wept  out  the  long-smo- 
thered sorrow,  did  her  much  good. 

The  conviction  that  her  behaviour 
to  her  husband,  such  as  it  had 
hitherto  been,  ought  not  to  go 
on  much  longer,  that  for  his  sake 
it  could  not  continue  so,  was  con- 
firmed in  her  mind  by  the  calm  anc 
thoughtful  retrospect  of  it.  which 
until  now  she  could  not  enter  upon. 

It  could  not — it  must  not  be  con- 
tinued. She  was  the  wife  of  Siword 
and  he  must  not  be  sacrificed  to 
the  mistake  she  had  made  in  mar- 
rying him.  She  had  accepted  his 
hand  of  her  own  free  will  and 
choice,  the  hand  which  might  be 
considered  by  any  woman  as  a  trea- 
sure to  be  coveted,  and  she  ought 
not  to  endure  that  the  alienation 
which  had  come  between  them 
should  continue. 

Could  she  by  no  other  mean* 
overcome  that  alienation,  except  by 
a  complete  confession,  such  as  Si- 
word seemed  to  require,  then  she 
would  appeal  to  his  goodness  and 
nobleness  to  stand  by  her  in  the 
task  which  duty  demanded  of  her. 

But  this  could  not  happen  till  she 
had  come  to  an  explanation  with 
Bruno. 

The  desire  for  action  which  dur- 
ing all  these  weeks  of  anxiety  had 
slumbered  in  her,  now  woke  up 
with  double  force. 

To  attempt  to  see  Bruno  was  out 
of  the  question ;  but  to  ascertain 
his  address,  to  write  all  she  must 
say  to  him  before  she  could  find 
rest,  this  she  could  and  would  do. 

When  she  should  have  his  answer 
in  her  hands,  she  would  force  herself, 
not  indeed  to  forget  him — that  was 
impossible— but  to  drive  back  his 
image  into  the  remotest  corner  of  her 
heart;  her  duty  must  then  come 
into  the  foreground,  and  it  must  be 
her  main  endeavour  to  be  to  Siword 
and  Seyna  what  before  God  she 
had  promised  to  be. 
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Strengthened  by  these  good  reso- 
lutions, Emmy  started  up  from  her 
conch. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  the 
very  same  hour  that  her  decision 
liad  become  ripe,  she  wrote  to 
Elizabeth. 

Not  in  detail,  but  in  broad  fea- 
tures, such  as  were  necessary  to 
make  her  "understand;  she  took 
Elizabeth  into  her  confidence,  and 
commissioned  her  to  ascertain 
Bruno's  address  as  soon  as  he  should 
arrive  in  Dilburg,  nnder  the  condi- 
tion of  the  strictest  secrecy,  even 
as  regarded  Lieutenant  Smit,  and 
'with  the  promise  of  further  expla- 
uations  on  the  first  opportunity  of 
meeting  her. 

When  this  letter  was  written  and 
sealed,  for  the  first  time  a  calmness 
came  over  Emmy  since  the  day  she 
had  found  Bruno's  letters ;  for  the 
first  time  she  had  a  quiet  sleep, 
which  revived  and  strengthened 
her,  and  enabled  her  to  meet  her 
husband  with  the  necessary  com- 
posure in  the  breakfast-room;  to 
let  him  introduce  her  to  the  house- 
keeper and  the  other  servants,  and 
to  place  her  in  her  position  as  his 
wife,  without  giving  rise  by  her 
behaviour  to  any  supposition  that 
anything  embarrassed  the  relations 
between  herself  and  Siword. 

As  if  by  a  tacit  agreement,  Siword 
on  his  part  seemed  also  anxious  to 
keep  up  appearances  before  the 
household,  but  he  seemed  to 
make  it  his  study  never  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  alone  with  his  wife,  and 
in  making  her  acquainted  with 
Sollingen  and  its  environs,  to  which 
their  walks  and  drives  for  the  first 
few  days  were  devoted,  it  was  evi- 
dently with  this  object  that  Seyna 
and  the  governess  were  also  of  the 
party. 

The  fourth  day  after  their  arrival 
at  Solliogen  was  a  Sunday. 

Early  in  the  morning,  at  intervals 
of  half  an  hour,  the  church  bell 
sounded  from  the  village,  and  Emmy 
prepared  herself  to  accompany  Si- 


word to  church,  according  to  his 
request.  Thus  far  no  answer  had 
reached  her  from  Elizabeth,  and 
while  dressing  she  was  constantly 
on  the  look-out  to  see  the  old  post- 
man coining  with  the  early  post 
letters.  And  when  he  had  arrived 
she  listened  anxiously,  waiting  to 
know  whether  Siword  would  send  up 
a  letter  to  her.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  elapsed  without  this  hap- 
pening, and  she  again  gave  up  her 
hope  for  the  day. 

That  it  is  possible  to  control  to  a 
certain  extent  even  the  most  painful 
thoughts  had  been  made  clear  to 
Emmy  during  the  last  few  days,  and 
now  she  again  felt  equal  to  maintain 
an  appearance  of  calmness,  notwith- 
standing her  continued  uncertainty 
as  to  Bruno. 

I  say  an  appearance  of  calmness, 
and  whatever  service  that  appear- 
ance rendered  her  with  regard  to 
Siword  and  those  about  her,  but 
more  than  an  appearance  it  was 
not ;  for  in  her  inmost  mind  there 
was  still  the  same  struggle,  the  same 
despairing  sorrow,  which  made  itself 
felt  with  still  greater  force  whenever 
she  had  suppressed  it  for  a  moment, 
but  now,  when  the  letter  so  eagerly 
expected  did  not  arrive,  the  fear 
lest  William  de  GraafF  should  make 
some  evil  use  of  this  correspondence 
also,  and  her  feeling  of  helplessness 
against  him,  whom  she  hated  as  she 
never  before*  knew  that  she  could 
hate  anyone,  brought  bitter  tears  to 
her  eyes,  and  their  traces  had 
scarcely  disappeared  when  she  heard 
the  carriage  which  was  to  take  Si- 
word and  herself  to  church  drive  np 
to  the  door. 

Emmy  cast  a  sorrowful  look  out 
of  the  window  at  the  well-appointed 
carriage  andhandsome  brown  horses, 
and  at  the  neat  new  liveries  of  the 
coachman  and  servant,  all  of  which 
might  have  excited  the  pardonable- 
pride  of  a  new  possessor;  but  in 
Emmy's  peculiar  position  all  the  new 
appearance  of  wealth  and  luxury 
to  which  she  had  not  been  accus- 
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tomed  caused  ber  an  oppression  and 
uncomfortable  feeling  which  she 
could  not  shake  off. 

The  impossibility  of  enjoying  it 
and  of  being  thankful  for  it  came  be- 
fore her  mind  as  a  debt  towards 
Siword,  a  debt  which  she  conld 
never  repay,  and  doubly  so  as  she 
knew  what  a  great  pleasure  he  had 
anticipated  in  surrounding  the  wife 
of  his  choice  with  these  abundant  en- 
joyments, which  his  large  means  ena- 
bled him  to  provide. 

Sollingen  possessed  a  small  but 
neat  village  church.  The  pretty 
Beraphine  organ,  the  pleasant  tones 
of  which  greeted  Si  word  and  Emmy 
as  they  entered,  was  a  present  to 
the  church  from  the  new  lord  of 
Sollingen  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage,  and  it  toned  down  in 
some  degree  the  unbridled  singing 
of  the  peasants,  who  were  ac- 
customed, each  after  his  own 
fashion  and  regardless  of  time  or 
tune,  to  raise  their  voices  in  hymns 
to  heaven.  This  had  probably  sug- 
gested to  Siword  the  first  idea  of 
making  the  present. 

The  quietness  of  the  village  church, 
which  in  this  respect  is  so  prefer- 
able to  a  church  in  a  town,  where 
the  solemn  feeling  that  prepares  one 
for  worship  is  lost  in  crowd  and 
pressure,  made  an  agreeable  impres- 
sion on  Emmy.  She  could  not  recol- 
lect that  she  had  ever  prayed  or  sung 
so  entirely  with  her  whole  heart, 
•or  had  ever  listened  with  such  devo- 
tion to  a  sermon  as  to  that  of  the  old 
-minister,  with  his  snow-white  hair, 
who  stood  there  with  his  exhorta- 
tions and  warnings  in  the  midst  of 
his  flock  as  if  they  were  his  children. 

When  in  the  final  petition  he  in- 
troduced a  prayer  for  her  and  her 
husband — a  prayer  for  their  happi- 
Hess  and  for  jxJx  in  their  dwelling 
and  in  their  hearts — a  strong  emo- 
tion was  awakened  in  her,  and,  giv- 
ing way  to  an  impulse  which  over- 
powered all  other  thoughts  and  sen- 
nations,  she  sought  the  hand  of  her 
husband.    And  he  did  not  refuse  it. 


She  felt  her  hand  held  with  i 
firm  grasp  till  the  prayer  was  endei 
A  short  hymn  followed,  and  Emmy 
left  the  church  on  the  arm  of  he: 
husband,  strengthened  and  more 
calm  than  when  she  entered  it. 

The  uncomfortable  consciousness 
that  people  were  staring  at  lie: 
made  her  cast  down  her  eyes,  and 
only  as  she  reached  the  carriage  she 
looked  round  to  respond  to  tb« 
greetings  of  the  bystanders. 

At  the  same  instant  Siword  sud- 
denly felt  his  arm,  upon  whict 
Emmy's  hand  rested,  clutched  witt 
a  convulsive  grasp.  A  half-smo- 
thered cry  escaped  her  lips,  and, 
leaning  heavily  against  him  in  h?: 
terror,  she  was  carried  rather  thai* 
walked,  and  was  helped  into  the 
carriage  by  Siword  in  an  almost 
unconscious  condition. 

When  she  was  seated  in  it  and 
had  sunk  back  on  the  cushions, 
Siword  took  advantage  of  the  mo- 
ment that  elapsed  before  the  car- 
riage set  off  to  look  round  in  order 
to  discover  the  cause  of  her  alarm. 

Only  strange  faces  were  staring*' 
him,  but  in  that  short  instant  he 
was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a 
young  man  of  fair  complexion,  who, 
with  hollow,  bewildered  eyes,  looked 
into  the  carriage,  and  then  quicklj 
disappeared  out  of  sight. 

Siword  then  again  turned  his 
attention  to  Emmy,  who,  trembling 
with  terror,  was  evidently  making 
vain  efforts  to  control  herself,  whilst 
every  particle  of  colour  had  deserted 
her  cheeks. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  castle, 
and,  without  saying  a  word,  Siword 
helped  his  wife  into  the  house. 

Placing  her  trembling  hand  on 
his  arm,  he  led  her  upstairs  and 
into  her  room,  where  he  took  off  her 
hat  and  shawl  as  if  she  were  a  sick 
child,  and  made  her  lie  down  on  the 
sofa. 

He  then  left  the  room  for  a  mo- 
ment and  returned  with  a  glass  of 
water. 
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Emmy  willingly  allowed  him  to 
lielp  her;  without  speaking,  hut 
trembling  and  with  her  teeth  chut* 
-tering,  she  tried  to  drink  the  water, 
but  could  not  succeed,  and  he  took  it 
away  ;  then  she  started  up  from  her 
seat,  crying  out  in  a  wild  and 
despairing  tone — 

'  Siword,  I  have  seen  him !  I 
have  seen  him !  and,  bursting  into 
violent  sobs,  she  fell  on  her  knees 
and  buried  her  face  in  the  cushions 
of  the  sofa. 

Without  in  the  least  understand- 
ing what  she  meant,  Si  word  seemed 
to  conjecture  that  the  long-expected 
confession  would  soon  follow.  Visibly 
affected  and  overcome  by  the  signs 
of  deep  pain  which  he  witnessed  in 
her,  he  sat  down  and  took  Emmy 
gently  on  his  knee. 

In  silence  he  let  her  sob  upon  his 
breast,  only  now  and  then  stroking 
her  hair  and  patiently  waiting  till 
her  nervousness  was  so  far  composed 
that  she  was  able  to  speak.  Then 
he  said  in  a  low  and  tender  tone — 
'  Tell  me  all  now,  Emmy ;  whom 
have  you  seen  who  can  affect  you 
thus  ? ' 

She  still  needed  a  few  moments 
before  she  could  answer  him  ;  then 
she  said,  hiding  her  face  on  his 
shoulder — 

1  Bruno  Eversberg.  Oh,  Siword ! 
Siword  !  it  is  too  terrible.' 

Her  sobs  and  cries  began  afresh, 
and  Siword,  turning  pale  at  the 
mention  of  this  name*  although  he 
could  not  attach  any  particular 
meaning  to  it,  again  spoke  to  her : 

*  Emmy,  do  your  best  to  be  calm, 
and  let  there  be  at  last  an  explana- 
tion between  us;  tell  me  without 
scruple  what  relations  have  existed 
or  still  exist  between  you  and  this 
Bruno  Eversberg,  that  his  appear- 
ance should  so  upset  you.' 
Then  she  told  him  all. 
At  first  slowly  and  with  hesita- 
tion, but  faster  and  calmer  as  her 
confession  proceeded. 

She  told  him  of  her  love    for 
Bruno,  of  her  secret  engagement,  of 


their  separation ;  of  the  non-receipt 
of  his  letters,  detained  by  William 
de  Oraaff ;  of  the  confirmation  of  her 
doubts  by  Siword's  own  announce- 
ment of  Bruno's  marriage,  and  of 
the  finding  of  the  letters  on  her 
wedding-day. 

He  did  not  interrupt  her.  Ha 
let  her  tell  him  all,  but  his  coun- 
tenance was  pale  and  rigid,  and 
he  held  his  teeth  fast  set,  as  if  a 
struggle  were  going  on  within  him 
to  which  he  did  not  venture  to  give 
the  smallest  expression. 

When  Emmy  had  finished,  he  re- 
leased her  from  his  arms  and  made- 
her  sit  by  him. 

He  then  got  up  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  two  or  three  times 
in  silence,  till  he  came  and  stood 
before  her,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  head,  and  said  gently,  whilst  he 
lifted  up  her  tearful  face  towards 
him — 

*  Poor  child !  you  should  have  let 
me  into  your  confidence  before. 
Try  now  to  be  calm  and  to  take 
some  rest.' 

He  brought  a  pillow  out  of  the 
bedroom,  helped  her  to  take  a  com- 
fortable, resting  position,  drew  the 
curtains  so  as  to  temper  the  bright 
daylight,  sprinkled  her  forehead 
and  cheeks  with  eau-de-Cologney 
and  sat  by  her  on  a  chair  close  to 
the  sofa,  with  one  of  her  cold,  trem- 
bling hands  between  his. 

When  at  last  she  seemed  to  have 
become  calm  he  let  go  her  hand, 
and,  stepping  gently  and  cautiously, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  her,  he  left  the 
room. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Siword 
went  out  of  the  castle  and,  going 
down  the  hill,  bent  his  steps  to- 
wards the  'Sollingen  Arms.'  It 
was  one  of  those  warm,  sunny  Sep- 
tember days  with  the  fresh,  bracing 
air  which  distinguish  autumn. 

The  height  of  the  season  was  over 
for  Sollingen  ;  most  of  the  visitors 
of  the  hotel  had  gone  to  their  homes,, 
and  the  few  families  still  remaining 
there  were  on  the  point  of  leaving 
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and  were  enjoying  the  autumn 
afternoon,  drinking  their  coffee  in 
the  broad  verandah  which  extended 
along  the  front  of  the  house. 

Siword  walked  slowly  along  the 
verandah,  and  as  he  bowed  to  the 
visitors  he  cast  a  long,  searching 
glance  at  them,  without,  however, 
seeming  to  find  the  object  of  his 
search. 

After  going  round  the  house,  he 
went  in  at  the  back  door  and  talked 
a  little  to  the  manager,  who  was 
smoking  a  pipe  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
and  enjoying  a  pleasant  Sunday 
holiday.     Siword  asked  him — 

'  Is  anyone  lodging  here  of  the 
name  of  Eversberg  ? ' 

The  manager  considered  for  a 
moment,  while  to  assist  the  clear- 
ness of  his  head  he  scratched  it 
with  the  handle  of  his  pipe. 

1  Monsieur  perhaps  means  the 
young  man  who  has  the  great  front 
room  upstairs.  He  came  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  I  think  there 
is  the  letter  E.— B.  E.,  if  I  don't 
mistake — upon  his  trunk ;  but  his 
name  I  don't  know.  He  takes  his 
meals  upstairs,  but  they  mostly 
•come  down  untouched.  My  wife 
thinks  he's  ill."  Yesterday  I  saw 
him  go  towards  the  castle,  where 
he  walked  for  hours.  This  morn- 
ing he  has  been  Out  for  half  an 
hour,  but  when  he  came  home  he 
looked  so  terribly  ill,  that  my  wife 
sent  me  upstairs  to  see  whether 
anything  was  the  matter  with  him. 
He  seems,  however,  to  be  an  irrit- 
able sort  of  gentleman,  astonish- 
ingly irritable ;  he  hardly  gave  me 
an  answer.' 

'  Is  he  a  young  man  with  light 
hair  ?  '  asked  Siword. 

'Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  he  is  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Monsieur's  ? ' 

Siword  seemed  to  think  it  un- 
necessary to  reply ;  at  least  he  only 
answered  by  a  question. 

'What    is    the    number   of  his 
room? ' 
'No.  9/ 
Taking  a  visiting  card  from  his 


pocket-book,  Siword  called  to 
waiter  who  was  passing,  and  de- 
sired him  to  take  the  card  to  ti* 
gentleman  in  No.  9,  and  to  ask  : 
the  gentleman  could  speak  to  hb 
for  a  moment. 

The  waiter  came  back  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes somewhat  put  out,  and  said— 

'The  gentleman  in  No.  9  ra: 
the  card,  tore  it  up,  and  refused  t< 
see  Mr.  Hiddema.' 

Siword,  however,  was  not  tr- 
man  to  be  put  off  by  such  :. 
message.  He  frowned  when  rl> 
waiter  brought  this  message,  br 
the  next  moment  he  sent  him  up- 
stairs again  with  another  card,  n 
which  he  had  written  in  pencil — 

'  A  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance obliges  me  to  press  for  ai 
interview.  I  will  meet  yon  at  anj- 
hour  you  will  fix.' 

This  time  the  waiter  did  not  com* 
back  so  speedily. 

When  he  did  come,  it  was  t 
take  Siword  upstairs  and  to  open 
the  door  of  No.  9. 

Siword  entered  the  room  wither 
hesitation.  The  sunlight  came  it: 
unhindered  through  the  two  win- 
dows at  the  front  of  the  house,  anl 
shone  on  the  great  round  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  where  the 
coffee,  as  well  as  the  second  break- 
fast, stood  ready,  but  quite  un- 
touched. 

By  the  side- window,  which  had  a 
view  of  the  castle,  and  with  a  great 
telescope  lying  on  a  smaller  table 
before  him,  sat  the  occupant  of  the 
room.  His  back  was  towards  the 
door,  and  he  remained  sitting  in 
the  same  position  till  his  visitor  was 
already  in  the  room,  and  the  waiter 
had  shut  the  door  after  him. 

He  could  not  but  have  observed 
Siword 's    entrance.      But    Siword 
did  not  permit  himBelf  to  be  driven 
from  the  field  by  this  conduct ;  and 
after  pausing    some    moments  he 
advanced  a  few  steps  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,    waiting   composedly 
till  the  stranger  should  be  pleased 
to  take  notice  of  his  presence. 
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When  the  stranger  did  bo,  the 
une  pale,  bewildered  face  which 
i word  had  observed  an  hour  before 
l  the  churchyard  was  now  turned 
pon  him,  but  with  an  altered  ex- 
cession,  for  his  eyes  now  sparkled 
*ith  wrath. 

The  two  men  stood  opposite 
etch  other,  Bruno  Eversberg  with 
ne  hand  leaning  on  the  table,  and 
alf  bending  over  it  with  trembling, 
oloorless  lips,  which  seemed  to 
revent  him  from  speaking;  Si- 
rord  Hiddema  standing  straight 
pright,  with  a  calm,  earnest  face, 
aat  showed  no  trace  of  the  feel- 
lgs  which  must  hare  animated  him 
i  this  visit. 

'  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
ir.  Eversberg?  * 

'  That  pleasure  is  all  on  your  side, 
At.  Hiddema/  answered  Bruno, 
vith  a  strange,  harsh  voice.  ' May 
\  ask  by  what  right  you  have  in* 
ruded  a  visit  upon  me,  which,  to 
lay  the  least  of  it,  is  in  the  highest 
legree  disagreeable  ? ' 

'  In  your  own  interest,  Mr.  Evers- 
?erg,  and  in  the  interest  of  one  who 
s  dear  to  both  of  us — in  the  interest 
)f  Emmy.' 

Now  Bruno  burst  out. 

Stamping  on  the  floor,  he  cried 
3ut  in  a  loud,  angry  tone,  '  Do  not 
utter  her  name  in  my  presence,  or 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  prevent  my- 
self from  throwing  you  out  of  the 
window.' 

He  advanced  towards  Siword,  but 
even  in  that  instant  of  boisterous 
passion  he  felt  the  influence  of  Si- 
word's  imperturable  calmness. 

Siword,  however,  did  not  yield  a 
step. 

'Young  man,'  said  he,  'I  shall 
pronounce  the  name  of  my  wife  as 
often  and  wherever  it  pleases  me  to 
do  so,  and  neither  you  nor  anyone 
else  shall  hinder  me.' 

Bruno  involuntarily  yielded    to 

the  calm,  firm  tone  of  these  words. 

'  Yes,  yes ;  you  are  right,'  he  said, 

with  a  painful,  shrill  laugh;  'you 

have  bought  her  with  your  name 


and  your  riches,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  lord  it  over  me  in  possess- 
ing her. 

4 1  know  not  what  means  you  have 
used  to  win  her ;  I  know  not  with 
what  allurements  you  have  enticed 
her ;  but  I  do  not  envy  you.  Her 
heart  can  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bargain  which  has  been 
made,  for  her  heart  belongs  to  me. 

'Why  you  have  forced  your  pre- 
sence upon  me  I  do  not  know,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  know.  You  and  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other ; 
you  and  I  have  nothing  in  common ; 
but  I  will  tell  you  why  I  have  come 
here. 

'I  have  come  to  hear  from  her 
own  lips  that  her  heart  has  been 
faithful  to  me.  I  have  come  to 
liberate  her  from  the  slavery  of  a 
marriage  which  she  cannot  have 
entered  into  of  her  own  free  choice, 
and  to  take  her  away  with  me  in 
spite  of  everything. 

'  I  shall  not  go  from  here,  unless 
she  herself  bids  me  to  go ;  and  in 
that  case— then— then  only  shall  I 
call  her  to  account  for  the  happi- 
ness of  my  life  which  she  has  de- 
stroyed, and  the  ring  which  she 
gave  me  as  the  pledge  of  her  love 
I  will  then  throw  at  her  feet  and 
stamp  upon  it. 

'Take  care  of  your  young  wife, 
Mr.  Hiddema !  take  care  of  her  as 
the  apple  of  your  eye,  for  I  go  not 
from  nere  till  I  have  spoken  to  her. 
Day  and  night  I  will  lurk  near 
your  house — days,  weeks,  months, 
years,  if  necessary — but  go  from  here 
I  will  not  till  I  have  attained  my 
object!' 

'  That  you  will  not  do,  Mr.  Evers- 
berg.' 

'  And  who  shall  hinder  me  P ' 

1  Your  own  feelings  of  honour  and 
compassion,  when  you  can  command 
yourself  sufficiently  to  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  saying  why  I  am 
come  to  you. 

4  Mr.  Eversberg,  the  violent  lan- 
guage which  you  make  use  of  to- 
wards me  is  doubly  unsuitable,  for 
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I  come  as  a  friend  and  not  as  an 
enemy.  The  threat  you  have  uttered 
can  have  no  power,  for  it  is  my  in- 
tention my  self  to  bring  you  to  Emmy. 
You  shall  reach  her  not  by  secretly 
lurking  in  a  manner  quite  unworthy 
of  yourself  and  of  her,  but  openly 
and  honourably,  with  my  know- 
ledge and  with  my  approval.  I 
will  now  take  the  liberty  of  sitting 
down  for  a  moment  while  I  tell  you 
what  it  is  fit  you  should  know 
beforehand.' 

Bruno's  passion  had  now  entirely 
given  way. 

Si  word's  calmness  and  dignified 
address  made  an  impression  upon 
him  which  was  stronger  than  his 
passion. 

When  his  visitor  sat  down,  he  also 
went  back  silently  to  the  chair  where 
he  had  been  sitting  when  Siword  en- 
tered. With  an  expression  of  intense 
suspense  on  his  face  he  looked  at 
Siword,  while  he  pushed  back  his 
hair  from  his  forehead  with  a  move- 
ment peculiar  to  himself. 

'Mr.  Eversberg,'  said  Siword,  I 
must  begin  by  telling  you  that  it  is 
only  within  this  very  hour  that  it 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  any 
relation  existed  between  my  wife 
and  yourself. 

( Not  that  she  concealed  it  from 
me,  but  I  myself  unwittingly  kept 
back  her  confession  when,  before 
our  marriage,  she  wished  to  make 
it. 

'  Let  me  further  tell  you  that  all 
your  letters  to  her  were  withheld  in 
a  rascally  manner  by  William  de 
Graaff,  and  I  myself  brought  to 
Dilburg  the  news  of  your  marriage 
in  America.' 

'  That  was  a  lie ! '  exclaimed 
Bruno,  warmly. 

'  It  was  a  misunderstanding,  at 
all  events,  Mr.  Eversberg;  but  I 
am  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  in- 
form you  who  it  was  who  reported 
it  to  me.  Do  you  recollect  a  naval 
officer  meeting  you  with  a  lady  on 
your  arm  at  the  opera,  and  wishing 
you  joy  as  he  passed  P' 


( De  Bruin  ?      Good    Heavens 
Did  he  mean  that  by  his  Congrats 
lations,  which  I  could   not  nude- 
stand  at  the  time  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  he  was  under  the  impre- 
sion  that  the  lady  on  your  arm  w* 
your  young  wife,  and  the  accident- 
mention  of  the  circumstance  to  e> 
just  as  I  was  going  to  Dilburg,  gar 
occasion  to  Emmy  to  think  that  t:. 
had  forgotten  her. 

'  Consider,  moreover,  that,  owii: 
to  the  cessation  of  yoar  promisr 
letters,  she  had  not  heard  from  ji . 
for  years,  that  her  position  in  th- 
house  of  her  step-mother  after  Lr* 
father's  death  was  far  from  enviabr 
and,  taking  one  thing  with  anotht: 
you  must  excuse  her  for  not  findii: 
any  difficulty  on  your  account  l 
accepting  my  proposal.' 

*  And  my  letters  P '  asked  Bmi 
half  maddened  by  the  unexpecu-- 
discoveries,  of  which,    at   the  fi>J 
moment,  he  hardly  comprehends 
the  whole  sense. 

'  Your  letters  were  placed  in  be? 
room  by  William  de  Graaff  in  th. 
very  hour  that  our  marriage  tos 
celebrated.' 

'The    God  -  forgetting    villain! 
cried  Bruno;    'but  he    shall    la 
escape  punishment.' 

'Bruno  Eversberg,'  interrupted 
Siword,  in  a  solemn  tone,  c  you  said 
just  now  that  there  could  be  n«v 
thing  in  common  between  us ;  but, 
at  all  events,  one  common  inte- 
rest we  have  —  we  both  have  to 
watch  over  Emmy's  good  name, 
her  peace,  and  her  happiness. 

'Whatever  the  revenge  may  te 
that  you  intend  to  take  of  William 
de  Graaff,  let  it  not  be  such  as  will 
drag  her  name  before  the  public. 

'I  give  you  my  sacred  assurance 
that  had  I  known  these  things  even 
one  hour  before  my  marriage,  how. 
ever  difficult  it  might  hare  been  for 
me,  I  would  have  given  up  Emmy 
to  you. 

'  Now  it  is  too  late  for  me  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice,  and  I  there- 
fore ask  it  of  you.     That  she  loves 
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you  more  than  me  there  ifl  no 
doubt ;  and,  therefore,  I  can  only 
say  that  both  you  and  I  are  the 
victims  of  the  cowardly  action  of 
William  de  Graaff. 

'  But  what  has  happened  cannot 
be  altered. 

'  It  is  true  that,  by  consenting  to 
a  divorce,  I  might  give  back  to 
Emmy  her  freedom;  but,  under 
these  circumstances,  years  must 
pass  before  she  could  be  yours — 
years  in  which,  without  support 
and  without  protection,  she  would 
be  thrown  upon  the  world  with  the 
slur  upon  her  which  a  divorced  wife 
cannot  get  rid  of. 

'To  this  I  will  not  expose  her, 
neither  will  you  if  she  is  as  dear  to 
you  as  I  believe. 

'  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  all 
three  of  us  to  take  up  our  share  of 
the  cross  which  each  of  us  has  to 
bear  with  courage  and  submission ; 
but  you  and  I  must  both  work  to- 
gether not  to  make  Emmy's  share 
heavier  than  need  be,  yes,  and  as 
fur  as  possible  to  lighten  it  for  her. 
This  is  the  common  interest  which 
must  exist  between  us,  Eversberg  ; 
to  this  we  must  bind  ourselves,  and 
give  our  hands  to  each  other  over 
that  cleft  of  enmity  which  the  na- 
tural feelings  of  both  our  hearts  has 
excited  between  us.' 

Bruno's  head  had  sunk  down 
upon  his  breast  at  the  solemn  words 
of  Siword,  whose  countenance  and 
voice  expressed  deep-felt  emotion 
such  as  he  seldom  betrayed. 

At  his  last  words  he  put  out  his 
hand  to  Bruno,  who  lifted  up  his 
head ;  butemotion  equally  prevented 
him  from  giving  an  immediate 
answer.  At  length  he  whispered  in 
a  hoarse  and  toneless  voice — 

*  Yes,  that  I  will,  so  help  me  God 
Almighty.' 

Siword  now  got  up  from  his  chair, 
and,  silently  walking  up  and  down 
the  room,  gave  Bruno  an  opportu- 
nity of  recovering  from  his  agitation. 
When  the  unbroken  silence  had 
lasted  for  a  time,  Siword  said — 
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'Will  you  come  with  me  to 
Emmy,  to  take  leave  of  her  ? ' 

Bruno  made  no  answer,  but, 
starting  up  from  his  seat,  took  his 
hat,  and  the  two  men  walked  to- 
gether in  silence  to  the  castle. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

GOOD  BYE  FOR  EVER. 

*  Emmy,  are  you  asleep  ? ' 
*  No,  Siword.' 

He  had  come  carefully  into  the 
half-darkened  room,  and  the  abso- 
lutely motionless  condition  in  which 
he  found  his  wife  gave  rise  to  this 
question. 

'Are  you  calm  enough,  Emmy, 
to  listen  now  to  what  I  have  to  say 
to  you  ? ' 
'  Yes,  yes.' 

She  rose  up,  turning  pale  even 
before  he  spoke,  and  pressing  her 
hands  against  her  beating  temples. 
Before  speaking  Siword  began  to 
draw  up  the  curtains,  to  put  in  their 
proper  places  the  chairs  which  had 
been  drawn  forward  here  and  there, 
and  to  take  away  the  pillow  he  had 
brought  for  her  out  of  the  bed- 
room. 

Then  he  sat  down  by  her  for  a 
moment,  and  in  the  same  gentle, 
tender  tone  which  he  had  adopted 
since  her  confession,  he  said — 

1  Child,  I  have  been  with  Bruno 
Eversberg.  I  found  him  at  the 
"  Sollingen  Arms,"  where  he  is  stay- 
ing, and  I  have  given  him  all  neces- 
sary explanation  as  to  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  your  marriage 
with  me.' 

'Oh,  Siword,  Siword,  why  are 
you  so  good  to  me  ?  How  can  I  be 
grateful  enough  ?  Now  I  can  bear 
everything.  Now  Bruno  will  not 
think  ill  of  me.  Can  he  forgive  me  ? 
Has  he  not  sent  any  message  P ' 

These  eager  questions  seemed  to 
hinder  Siword  a  little.  He  stood 
up  and  only  said — 

'  What  he  has  to  say  to  you  he 
shall  say  himself,   Emmy.     He  is 
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downstairs,  and  is  waiting  there 
till  I  bring  him  to  you.' 

The  sudden  alarm  and  surprise 
which  these  words  created  made 
her  start  np,  but  speechless  with 
emotion.  In.  the  next  moment  she 
sank  down  again  on  the  sofa. 

She  felt  rather  than  saw  that  Si- 
word  had  left  the  room. 

She  heard  footsteps  coming  up- 
Btairs — footsteps  at  the  door  of  the 
room. 

She  dared  not  look  up.  She  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

The  first  thing  she  was  conscious 
of  was  the  entrance  of  some  one  into 
the  room,  whilst  some  one  else 
outside  the  door  withdrew. 

A  moment  later  Bruno  Eversberg 
knelt  before  her,  his  face  hidden 
in  her  lap,  whilst  their  united  sobs 
were  the  only  sound  that  broke  the 
silence  of  the  room.  .  .  . 

'  Bruno !  Bruno !  that  we  should 
meet  again  thus ! '  whispered  Emmy. 
But  ne  could  not  speak ;  his  arms 
held  her  fast,  and  broken,  uninter- 
rupted sobs  came  forth  from  his 
breast. 

Yet  he  was  the  first  of  the  two  to 
come  to  his  senses.  Disengaging 
himself  from  Emmy,  he  slowly  got 
up. 

'Can  you  forgive  me,  Bruno, 
that  I  doubted  you  ?  Oh  !  I  ought 
to  have  known  that  you  could  not 
be  faithless  to  me,  even  had  I  every 
proof  to  the  contrary.' 

She  sobbed  aloud  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands ;  but  Bruno  had 
now  so  far  recovered  himself  that 
he  was  able  to  speak. 

*  Do  not  say  so,  Emmy.  My  heart 
acquitted  you  of  any  wrong  even 
when  I  was  ignorant  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  your 
marriage.  All  things  worked  to- 
gether to  mislead  you  and  to  sepa- 
rate us.  We  have  been  the  victims 
of  a  scoundrel,  but  without  any 
fault  of  our  own.  And  better  so, 
ten  times  better  so,  than  if  it  had 
been  as  you  must  have  thought,' 
He  took  her  hands  from  her  face, 


and,  gazed  at  her  with  a  long, 
passionate  look,  as  if  he  would  en- 
grave every  feature  of  her  dear  face 
on  his  mind. 

She  also  now  forced  herself  to  be 
composed. 

He  sat  down  by  her  on  the  sola, 
and  taking  the  ring  of  Emmy? 
mother  from  his  finger,  gave  it  t* 
her  in  silence. 

She  dared  not  give  him  back  that 
ring,  and  he  dared  not  ask  for  ir. 
Neither  of  them  said  a  word  mare 

Hand  in  hand,  overcome  by  tie 
most  painful  feelings,  they  sat  is 
silence  for  a  while,  by  each  other, 
till  Bruno  suddenly  got  up,  and. 
bending  over  her,  said — 

*  Emmy,  dearest,  we  must  part— 
and  worse  than  the  first  time — for 
ever !      God  seems  to  will   it  sc 
Farewell ! ' 

Half  unconscious,  Emmy  sank 
back. 

As  if  in  a  dream  she  felt  a  long, 
ardent  kiss  impressed  on  her  lips— 
as  the  whisper-breath  of  a  sultrr 
evening  wind  there  sounded  in  her 
ears,  through  the  mist  of  her  un- 
consciousness, the  words  *  Good 
bye,  Emmy  !  Good  bye,  my  dar- 
ling !     Good  bye  for  ever ! ' 

When  she  again  came  to  her 
senses,  she  was  alone. 

Bruno  Eversberg  had  left  her. 
and  the  words  for  ever  sounded  in 
her  heart  as  the  echo  of  a  passing 
belL  ... 

The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  day 
Emmy  remained  shut  up  in  her 
room. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to 
see  anyone,  even  Siword.  Alone 
with  God,  she  went  through  the 
fearful  struggle — the  struggle  of 
her  love  for  Bruno  with  her  duty  to 
her  husband. 

On  that  struggle  I  will  not  enter 
into  further  details. 

The  difficult  hours  in  Emmy's 
life  which  I  have  already  narrated 
have  been  so  many,  that  I  might 
be  tedious,  and  I  should  probably 
weary  you,  were  I  to  describe  the 
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details  of  this  day,  with  all  the  sen- 
eations  and  emotions  which  had 
chosen  Emmy's  heart  for  their 
battle-field. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that 
it  was  a  severe  straggle,  to  which 
the  whole  of  a  long  day  was  dedi- 
cated— a  struggle  which  so  wearied 
out  her  body  and  mind,  that  when 
she  went  to  rest  in  the  evening, 
Bhe,  from  mere  exhaustion  and 
fatigue,  fell  into  a  sound  sleep, 
which  continued  during  the  whole 
night. 

When  she  awoke  it  was  with  the 
consciousness  that  some  one  had 
been  in  her  room,  and  had  imprinted 
a  kiss  on  her  forehead. 

She  lay  still  for  an  instant,  but 
then,  coming  to  herself  and  sitting 
up,  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  car- 
riage driving  away  from  the  castle. 
At  the  same  moment  her  eyes  fell 
on  a  letter  which  was  placed  on 
a  chair  near  the  bed. 

Opening  it  hastily,  she  found  it 
was  from  her  husband,  and  was  as 
follows  : 

It  is  better  for  us  both  that  we  should 
part  from  each  other  for  a  short  time.  I 
am  going  to  Scotland,  where  I  have  a  share 
in  a  factory,  and  where  my  presence  is  re- 
quired. I  cannot  exactly  say  when  I  shall 
return,  as  that  depends  on  various  circum- 
stances. Act  in  my  absence  in  all  things  as 
you  may  think  fit.  If  you  find  an  adviser 
necessary  in  matters  relating  to  Sollingen, 
apply  to  my  steward,  who  is  fully  acquainted 
with- all  my  wishes  and  intentions. 

All  that  in  this  world  is  of  any  value  to 
me  I  leave  in  your  hands  and  under  your 
protection — my  wife,  my  child,  my  name, 
and  my  house — and  I  know  that  I  need  not 
give  you  any  instructions.     Farewell. 

Siword  Hid  DEAL*. 


On  the  same  morning  that  Siword 
set  out  on  his  journey,  and  that 
Emmy  read  the  letter  he  had  left 
for  her,  a  young  man  walked  into 
Dilburg  through  one  of  the  gates. 
It  was  Bruno  Eversberg.  He  had 
left  Sollingen  at  daybreak,  and 
it  was  still  early  in  the  morning 
when  he  reached  Dilburg. 


His  steps  were  directed  along  the 
well-known  road  to  the  iron  foundry. 
With  an  inexpressible  'heimweh' 
he  wandered  round  the  dark  build- 
ing which  had  been  the  scene  of  all 
the  joyous,  happy  memories  of  his 
youth. 

He  gazed  at  the  house ;  he  looked 
over  the  palings  into  the  garden, 
where  every  tree  and  every  plant 
seemed  to  greet  him  as  an  old  Mend. 
When  he  came  to  the  front  door, 
the  milkman  was  ringing  the  bell. 

The  familiar  sound  was  the  last 
drop  which  made  his  cup  overflow. 
He  felt  unable  any  longer  to  con- 
trol his  feelings,  and  he  fled  from 
the  spot  to  which  his  thoughts  had 
during  the  last  few  years  so  often 
wandered. 

Pressing  his  hat  deep  over  his 
eyes,  in  order  not  to  be  recognised 
by  the  few  persons  who  were  al- 
ready in  the  street,  he  hastened  to 
the  churchyard  to  the  grave  of  his 
parents. 

There  he  fell  on  his  knees ;  there 
he  pressed  his  burning  eyes  and 
throbbing  temples  against  the  cold 
tombstones ;  there  he  was  overcome 
by  the  wild  despair  which  filled  his 
heart  to  bursting. 

In  that  bitter  hour  the  words  of 
his  father  fell  upon  his  ear :  '  The 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the 
children,'  and  he  shuddered. 

He  felt  that  these  words  were 
verified  in  himself  as  they  probably 
never  had  been  in  anyone  else  be- 
fore— he  who  was  once  so  happy  and 
hopeful,  and  now  as  if  forsaken  by 
God  and  the  world — and  it  seemed 
to  him,  as  it  does  once  to  each  of  us 
in  a  like  hour  of  despair,  that  he 
had  done  for  ever  with  all  happi- 
ness and  all  joy. 

He  stayed  a  long  time  in  the 
churchyard. 

As  on  the  day  before  he  had 
tried  to  engrave  on  his  mind 
Emmy's  features,  so  now  he  fixed 
in  his  recollection  all  the  surround- 
ings of  the  last  resting-place  of  his 
parents.     Now  and  then  he  looked 
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at  his  watch,  as  if  he  were  waiting 
for  a  particular  time.  When  he 
had  done  this  for  about  the  tenth 
time,  he  rose  up  and  went  away 
with  hasty  steps.  Making  a  long 
detour  outside  the  walls  in  order  to 
avoid  the  town,  where  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  recognised,  he  reached 
the  street  where  the  post-office  was 
situated. 

The  morning  post  seemed  to  have 
just  arrived ;  he  saw  the  post- 
men, with  the  letters  in  their 
hands,  come  out  of  the  door,  and 
immediately  disperse  themselves  in 
different  directions,  whilst  the  clerk 
speedily  followed  them  to  get  his 
breakfast  at  home. 

A  faint  smile  of  satisfaction  passed 
over  Bruno's  countenance. 

He  had  been  anxious  to  hit  upon 
this  particular  moment,  and  he  was 
not  disappointed ;  for  when  he  went 
into  the  office  he  found  William  de 
Graaff  alone. 

Leaning  over  his  desk,  busy  en- 
tering matters  into  a  ledger,  William 
did  not  immediately  look  up  when 
he  heard  some  one  come  in ;  but  the 
moment  he  raised  his  eyes  on  his 
visitor  and  recognised  him,  he 
sprang  up  from  his  stool,  and  could 
not  control  the  agitation  and  alarm 
which  drove  every  particle  of  colour 
from  his  ordinarily  pale  face. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  moment 
that  he  lost  his  self-control ;  in  the 
next  he  had  mastered  himself. 

His  month  twisted  itself  into  a 
false  smile,  and,  putting  out  his 
hand  to  Bruno— a  hand  which  he 
could  not  prevent  from  trembling 
with  alarm — he  said  in  a  friendly 
way— 

'Well,  Eversberg,  whoever  I 
might  have  expected  to  see,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  you.  Welcome  to 
Dilburg ! ' 

With  a  contemptuous  gesture 
Bruno  thrust  the  hand  from  him  so 
that  it  came  down  with  a  hard  blow 
on  the  desk. 

•  Cease  your  hypocrisy,  De  Graaff. 
I  come  from  Sollingen,  and  I  know 


of  all  your  low,  cowardly  actiors. 
What  I  have  to  say  to  yon  can  be 
disposed  of  in  a  few  minutes.  1 
know  not  whether  you  thought  that 
you  could  act,  as  you  have  acted 
with  impunity  because  the  victim 
of  your  villainy  was  a  defenceless 
woman.  In  that  case  yon  have 
woefully  deceived  yourself.  Nothing 
should  hinder  me  from  whipping 
you  as  a  dog  in  your  own  office  if  I 
had  any  pleasure  in  so  doing,  for  -* 
duel  is  out  of  the  question.  Such 
a  miserable  wretch  as  yourself  is 
not  worth  the  lead  of  a  bullet,  and 
however  valueless  my  life  is,  I  wil! 
not  lose  it  by  the  hand  of  a  scoun- 
drel.'' 

With  fiery,  angry  looks  Brun* 
had  said  these  words  advancing 
closer  and  closer  to  William  d« 
Graaff,  who  stared  at  him  without 
speaking,  pale  as  death,  and  leaning 
with  his  hand  on  the  desk  where  he 
stood.  When  Bruno  after  his  last 
words  was  silent,  he  drew  a  deep 
breath. 

At  the  first  word  of  the  answer 
which  he  was  about  to  make  Bruno 
interrupted  him. 

( Silence ;  I  will  hear  nothing  of 
your  false,  hypocritical  story.  What 
I  have  to  say  to  you  is  this  :  To* 
morrow  I  leave  Holland,  never  to 
return  ;  but  before  I  go  I  shall  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Postmaster- General 
at  the  Hague,  and  shall  inform  him 
of  what  happened  at  the  post-office 
at  Dilburg.  Calling  Mr.  Hiddema 
as  my  witness  in  this  matter,  I  shall 
demand  the  dismissal  of  an  employe 
who  has  made  use  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him  for  his  own  purposes, 
to  forward  his  personal  designs. 

At  these  words  a  mortal  terror 
exhibited  itself  in  William's  face. 
The  possible  result  of  his  conduct 
had  never  occurred  to  him,  and 
there    was  something    in   Bruno's 
voice  and  manner  that    instantly 
convinced  him  of  the  fearful  cer- 
tainty that  Bruno  would  make  good 
his  words. 

If  there   was    anything   in  the 
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world  to  which  he  was  attached  now 
that  he  had  lost  Emmy  (notwith- 
standing all  his  schemes  and  cun- 
ning) it  was  his  official  employment, 
which  he  carried  on  with  zeal  and 
satisfaction,  and  which  besides  pro- 
vided him  with  the  main  part  of  his 
income. 

*  Yon  would  not  deliberately  make . 
me   miserable,  Eversberg  ? '  he  said 
with  trembling  lips. 

'As  deliberately  as  you  made 
Emmy  and  myself  miserable,  as  de- 
liberately and  with  premeditation — 
and  I  will  do  it,  and  as  certainly  as  I 
stand  here ;  but  not  simply  out  of 
personal  revenge,  William  de  Graaff, 
but  in  the  interest  of  all  whose 
letters  pass  through  your  hands,  I 
will  make  you  harmless  at  least  in 
this  respect.' 

Without  waiting  further  for  any 
answer  from  De  Graaff,  Bruno 
turned  round  and  left  the  post- 
office. 

An  hour  later  he  had  left  his  na- 
tive place  with  the  fixed  resolve 
never  to  return. 

And  the  threat  uttered  by  him  to 
William  de  Graaff  was  carried  into 
effect.  His  accusation  was  followed 
by  an  investigation,  which  was 
brought  to  a  speedy  termination  by 
William's  confession. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  Haarlem 
Journal  surprised  the  Dilburgers 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  post- 
master was  dismissed  from  his 
office,  while  in  the  observations 
which  followed  they  looked  in  vain 
for  the  word  honourable. 

As  neither  William  himself  nor 
any  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
matter  related  ever  gave  any  expla- 
nation of  the  circumstances,  his  dis- 
missal remained  an  impenetrable 
mystery,  which  for  a  long  time  was 
the  inexhaustible  theme  of  Dilburg 
conversation ;  a  theme  which  ad- 
mitted of  innumerable  variations, 
but  which  in  all  its  unexplained 
mystery  was,  if  not  lost  in  the  course 
of  time,  at  least  forgotten,  and  all 
the   sooner    Bince    Mrs.    Welters, 


crushed  under  the  disgrace  of  her 
son,  left  Dilburg  with  William  and 
Mina  after  Elizabeth's  marriage  to 
take  up  their  abode  elsewhere. 

What  town  is  enriched  by  this 
amiable  trio  I  cannot  state  with 
certainty,  but  if  any  of  my  readers 
feel  any  interest  about  it  I  am 
ready  to  undertake  the  trouble  of 
the  enquiry. 

Three  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  events  we  have  just  described. 

The  summer,  and  even  the  au- 
tumn, have  taken  their  leave  to  give 
place  to  the  stern  winter,  which  al- 
ready before  Christmas  had  spread 
its  snowy  garments  over  the  earth. 

A  great  fire  is  burning  on  the 
hearth  at  Sollingen  in  the  principal 
sitting-room.  The  sun-blinds  have 
been  replaced  by  double  windows, 
to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  the  heavy 
damask  curtains  and  portieres  have 
shut  out  every  draught. 

The  raw  winter  outside,  the  snow- 
drift heaped  up  by  the  fierce  north 
wind,  make  the  room  appear  still 
more  comfortable  by  the  strong 
contrast  with  it. 

Emmy  is  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  her  steps  rendered  inaudible 
by  the  thick  carpet ;  but  her  coun- 
tenance speaks  of  an  extraordinary 
restlessness  and  disquietude. 

Sometimes  in  her  walk  she  stands 
still  by  the  sofa,  wherewith  cushions 
and  blankets  a  bed  is  made  for  Seyna, 
who,  with  her  pale,  sickly  face  on 
the  pillow,  is  lying  down  asleep. 

From  time  to  time  the  young  step- 
mother listens  to  the  breathing  of 
the  child,  and  at  the  strange  dry 
cough,  that  with  longer  and  longer 
intervals  is  now  and  then  audible, 
an  anxious  expression  spreads  itself 
over  her  face. 

The  doctor  has  assured  her  that 
danger  is  over,  but  the  dry  cough 
revives  the  recollection  of  the  night 
in  which  the  angel  of  death  wrestled 
with  the  child — a  wrestling  so  ter- 
rible and  anxious  that  the  recollec- 
tion of  it  is  ineffaceably  engraved 
on  her  mind. 
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Whilst  she  was  again  listening  to 
the  breathing,  the  child  opened  her 
eyes  and  smiled  at  her  affectionately. 

'  Mamma,  will  papa  really  come 
to-day?' 

'  Yes,  dear  child ;  but  yon  mast 
not  talk  too  much.' 

'  Does  papa  long  for  us  as  much 
as  we  long  for  him  ?' 

'  I  believe  so,  Seyna ;  I  hope  so.' 

How  much  pain  is  sometimes 
caused  by  a  child's  tongue. 

How  painful  was  this  question  to 
Emmy,  who  was  so  little  able  to 
answer  it. 

Siword  had  remained  away  three 
months. 

Short,  unimportant  letters  had  in 
the  meantime  come  from  him  to 
Sollingen,  but  not  such  as  to  call  for 
detailed  answers  from  Emmy. 

Had  his  absence  given  her  plea- 
sure or  pain  ? 

She  hardly  knew  herself  how  to 
answer  this  question. 

At  first,  when  the  shock  of  his 
sudden  departure  was  over,  Si  word's 
absence  had  been  an  indescribable 
relief  to  her. 

The  taking  leave  of  Bruno  had 
indeed  left  such  an  impression  on 
her  as  to  exclude  all  interest  in 
anything  or  anyone;  however, 
weeks  passed  on  and  it  was  other- 
wise. 

A  dissatisfied  feeling  now  came 
over  her  whenever  she  thought  of 
her  husband. 

She  became  more  and  more  alive 
to  the  full  sense  of  his  goodness  and 
nobleness,  and  the  thought  that  he 
had  gone  all  alone  to  a  foreign  land 
whilst  the  place  which  right  and 
duty  assigned  to  her  was  at  his  side 
disturbed  her  excessively. 

The  duty  of  rewarding  him  by 
grateful,  loving  conduct  for  what  he 
had  done  for  herwith  regard  to  Bruno, 
of  making  his  home  as  happy  as  he 
certainly  had  expected  it  would  be 
when  he  married,  became  more  and 
more  clear  to  her. 

Thus  her  thoughts  began  gradu- 
ally to  divide  themselves  between 
Siword  and  Bruno. 


Justas  she  had  followedin  though*  \ 
Bruno  on  his  return  to  .America,  sht 
now  followed  Siword   to    Scotland, 
and  after  the  first  month,  had.  pused 
she  began  to  look  out  with  interest 
for  letters,  in  which  she  hoped  tofini 
the  time  of  his  return  home  fixed. 

But  the  days  flew  bjr,  and  tk. 
days  became  weeks,  and  the  'weeks 
months,  and  in  the  few  letters  whici. 
reached  Emmy  from  Siword  there 
was  little  said  about  himself,  ani 
not  a  word  said  about  coming  home. 
The  cold  tone  of  the  letters,  -whici 
neither  touched  on  the  past  cr 
future,  made  her  constrained,  in  her 
answers,  of  which  Seyna  was  the 
principal  subject. 

She  sometimes  thought  she  00 old 
understand  from   Siword's     whole 
behaviour  that  he  would  not  return 
until  she  asked  him  to  come   hack 
but  this  she  darednot  do,  because  she 
was  afraid  she  should  have  to  saj 
something  which  she  could  not  say. 
Bruno's  image  still  lived  ineflEacea- 
bly  in  her  heart.     The  recollection 
of  him  was  a  part  of  her  life,  from 
which  she  could  certainly  never  dis- 
engage herself  so  long  as  the  voice 
within  her  continued  to  speak  so 
loudly  of  him. 

Solitary  and  silent  for  Emmy 
were  the  months  of  Siword's  ab- 
sence, and  the  solitude  began  to 
oppress  her  more  and  more  as  win- 
ter approached  and  the  evenings 
became  longer. 

During  the  day  Seyna  was  a  great 
distraction  to  her. 

The  unexpected  departure  of  the 
governess,  who  was  called  home  by 
the  death  of  her  mother,  brought 
the  little  girl  wholly  under  Emmy's 
management,  and  provided  her 
with  a  distraction  and  occupation 
which  under  present  circumstances 
was  in  the  highest  degree  welcome. 

But  in  the  evenings,  when  Seyna 
had  gone  to  bed,  she  felt  her  soli- 
tude doubly ;  then  her  beautiful 
home  seemed  empty  and  deserted ; 
then  hour  after  hour  dragged  on 
with  a  tediousness  such  as  she  had 
never  recollected  of  any  hour  in  her 
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life,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was 
&  restlessness  about  her  which  did 
not  allow  her  to  fix  her  thoughts 
on  books.  She  neither  made  nor 
received  visits,  for  she  had  excused 
herself  to  the  neighbours  until  the 
return  of  her  husband,  who  was 
absent  on  business. 

And  thus  the  days  passed  on  with- 
out any  remarkable  event,  until 
one  day  just  before  Christmas,  when 
Emmy  was  awakened  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  by  a  strange,  painful 
sound  in  Seyna's  little  room,  which 
adjoined  her  own,  and  it  appeared 
to  her  that  the  little  girl  was  at- 
tacked by  that  most  fearful  of  all 
children's  complaints  the  croup. 

What  Emmy  suffered  during  that 
night  of  fearful  wrestling  between 
life  and  death,  under  the  overpower- 
ing apprehension thatthe  child  might 
die  whilst  the  father  was  absent — 
absent  too  through  her  fault,  because 
she  could  not  find  courage  to  call  him 
back  —  I    can    scarcely     describe. 
Outwardly  she  remained  calm,  at 
all  events  calm  enough  to  help  the 
hastily-summoned   doctor,  and    to 
assist  him  in  his  efforts  to  save  the 
child  ;  but  on  the  first  glimmer  of 
daylight  she  wrote  a  telegram  with 
feverish  haste  to  recall  Siword,  in 
the  most   urgent   terms  which  an 
anxious  heart  could  suggest. 

From  that  moment  she  looked  for 
Siword's  return  with  an  intense 
longing ;  the  fear  and  anxiety  of  the 
night  in  which  Seyna  was  in  danger 
of  death  lay  upon  her  heart  as  a 
terrifying  overwhelming  thought, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  could 
not  find  rest  until  she  should  see  the 
child  in  the  arms  of  its  father. 

When  after  the  second  day  the 
little  girl  was  evidently  recover- 
ing, Emmy  poured  forth  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  a  fervent  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  His  tender  mer- 
cies in  having  spared  her  from  the 
remorse  with  which  Seyna's  death 
in  Siword's  absence  would  have  em- 
bittered the  whole  of  the  rest  of  her 
life. 


4  Does  papa  long  for  us  as  mnch 
as  we  do  for  him  ?  '  the  child  had 
asked,  and  now  that  the  time  of  his 
return  approached,  this  question 
repeated  itself  to  Emmy  anxiously 
and  doubtfully. 

How  should  she  receive  Siword  P 
What  should  she  say  to  him  P 
Would  he  meet  her  warmly  and 
affectionately  as  before  P 

Would  the  cold  shadow  which 
had  once  come  between  them  have 
diminished  or  increased  P 

Her  anxiety  had  reached  an  in- 
describable pitch  when  she  saw  the 
carriage  which  she  had  sent  to  bring 
Siword  from  the  station  driving 
up  the  hill. 

Trembling  with  emotion,  forget- 
ting all  she  had  prepared  to  say  to 
him  on  his  arrival,  and  obeying  the 
unchecked  impulse  of  her  feelings, 
she  hastened  to  the  vestibule  to  meet 
him,  and  threw  herself  sobbing  on 
his  breast. 

In  the  embrace  of  husband  and 
wife  a  new  morning  of  their  married 
life  dawned,  and  chased  away  the 
night  of  parting  and  alienation,  and 
cheered  both  their  hearts  with  the 
sunrise  of  hope. 

Many  words,  at  least  in  the  first 
hours,  were  not  exchanged  between 
them. 

Hand  in  hand  they  stood  by 
Seyna's  crib  in  joyful,  heartfelt 
gratitude,  speaking  to  the  child 
words  which  as  yet  they  could  hardly 
have  ventured  to  address  to  each 
other. 

Neither  of  them  recurred  to  the 
past  during  the  whole  morning  and 
afternoon,  but  when  evening  came 
on,  and  Seyna  had  gone  to  sleep, 
and  the  flickering  fire  on  the  hearth 
was  the  only  light  in  the  room, 
Emmy  interrupted  an  instant  of 
silence  in  the  history  of  Siword's 
journey  by  suddenly  coming  to  stand 
by  him;  laying  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  she  said  with  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion — 

*  Siword,* I  have  much  to  thank 
you  for.  •  I  thank  you  for  having 
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gone  away,  and  I  thank  yon  for 
having  come  back.  I  understand 
now  that  the  separation  has  been 
good  for  me,  though  sometimes  I 
have  found  it  hard  to  bear.  For- 
give me  for  all  the  sorrow  I  have 
caused  yon.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
make  np  to  yon  for  it.' 

Siword  did  not  answer  immedi- 
ately. 

Taking  Emmy  on  his  knee,  he 
laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  and 
pressed  her  to  his  heart  with  in- 
expressible tenderness. 

4  Child,  let  the  past  rest,'  he  said 
earnestly.  *  I  have  nothing  to  for- 
give you,  and  you  have  nothing  to 
thank  me  for.  From  this  time  forth 
we  will  be  together.  Thank  God, 
the  day  has  come  when  I  can  say 
to  you,  Welcome,  a  thousand  times 
welcome,  to  my  heart  and  home. ' 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
CONCLUSION. 

The  tale  of  love  and  sorrow  in  a 
little  world  which  I  have  been  tell- 
ing you  is  almost  ended.  There 
only  remain  two  sketches  for  me  to 
draw  ere  we  take  leave  of  each  other. 
We  must  at  once  take  a  stride  of 
two  whole  years  to  have  our  last 
look  at  Dilburg.  This  time  I  con- 
duct you  to  the  house  of  Mr.  van 
Stein — you  will  understand,  of  the 
late  Mr.  van  Stein.  The  great 
awning  stretched  over  the  door, 
the  strange  arrangement,  as  if  in  a 
shop,  of  the  whole  furniture,  with 
numbered  tickets  on  each  article, 
tell  one  at  a  glance  that  a  public 
auction  is  to  be  held  here  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

As  we  pass  down  the  long  pas- 
sage and  open  the  door  of  the  small 
garden  parlour,  where  we  once  were 
present  at  a  sorrowful  parting,  we 
find  an  old  acquaintance — Mary  van 
Stein. 

She  has  just  gone  over  the  whole 
house,  into  every  room.  She  has  cast 
a  last  look  at  everything  which  in  her 


memory  seems  at  this  moment  :* 
have  constituted  a  portion  of  he 
youth,  and  she  has  contemplated  a_i 
calmly,  mournfully,  bat  withon: 
suffering  or  regret.  Tlie  yeas 
which  have  elapsed  have  made  litt^ 
change  in  Mary.  She  never  vis 
pretty,  and  she  is  not  so  now  ;  Ira: 
in  her  whole  being  is  expressed  - 
goodness  and  peaceful  harmoLj. 
which  makes  her  exterior  agreed 
and  attractive  to  everyone  wh: 
comes  in  contact  with  her. 

Less  pale  than  formerly,  there  if 
in  her  soft  eyes  a  hopeful,  cheerfn. 
expression.  With  her  small  whit- 
hands  folded  and  resting-  upon  he 
black  dress,  she  sits  sunk  in  though: 
in  her  father's  great  armchair 
which  also,  by  the  ticket  hangicc 
to  it,  tells  you  of  its  destined  sale 
It  may  be  that  her  thoughts  an 
wandering  back  to  the  past ;  itmaj 
be  that  the  front-door  bell  ringing 
in  the  passage  in  that  evening  hoc: 
suits  her  thoughts.  At  all  evert* 
at  that  sound  a  sad  smile  comes  tc 
her  lips. 

And  do  not  the  approaching  foot- 
steps also  serve  to  complete  iht 
delusion?  Why  does  she  rise  so 
suddenly?  Why  does  she  gaze  witl 
anxious  looks  at  the  door,  which  is 
pushed  open  ? 
'Otto!' 
'Mary!' 

She  gave  him  both  her  hands  as 
a  welcome,  and  he  took  them  in  his, 
whilst  their  agitation  prevented 
either  of  them  from  speaking  a 
word. 

Mary  was  the  first  to  recover  her- 
self. She  placed  a  chair  for  Otto 
opposite  hers,  and,  motioning  him 
to  sit  down,  said,  in  a  friendly  tooe, 
*  I  had  scarcely  ventured  to  hope 
that  I  should  see  you  again  before 
my  departure,  Otto.' 

Otto  did  not  answer  immediately. 
His   eyes   wandered    round  the 
room  at  the  strange  disorder  w^ich 
prevailed  there. 

'  Mary,'  he  then  exclaimed  sud- 
denly, '  is  it  true,  then,  what  Emmy 
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lias  written  to  me  ?  Do  you  really 
and  seriously  intend  to  carry  out 
that  foolish  plan  ? ' 

She  looked  him  fall  in  the  face 
with  a  look  of  astonishment. 

( What  foolish  plan  are  you 
speaking  of,  Otto  ?  What  has  Emmy 
written  to  you  ? ' 

4  That  you  have  a  plan  for  going 
into  the  Deaconesses'  House  at 
Utrecht,  and  becoming  a  nursing 
sister.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  true,  Otto,'  answered 
Mary,  calmly.  *  May  I  ask  what  is 
the  folly  that  you  see  in  it  ? ' 

( Is  it  not  a  folly,  Mary,  when  a 
person  who  has  already  passed  her 
best  years  by  a  sick  bed  again 
voluntarily  sacrifices  the  liberty 
which  has  at  last  been  obtained  ?  I 
call  that  folly,  unpardonable  folly.' 

Mary  smiled  at  Otto's  vehement 
words. 

'  Look,  Otto ;  you  must  not  call 
any  action  foolish  till  you  thoroughly 
know  the  reason  of  it.    You  say 
that  I  have  passed  my  best  years 
by  a  sick  bed,,  and  you  speak  of  it 
in  a  tone  as  if  I  had  been  a  victim. 
This  is  a  distorted  impression  on 
your  part.     I  admit  that  by  that 
sick  bed  I  have  wrestled  with  hard, 
difficult  hours ;  but  in  the  fulfilment 
of  this  duty  I  have  also  found  a 
source  of  peace,  which  has  been  and 
still  is  a  support  and  comfort  to  me, 
long  after  those  painful  hours  have 
been  numbered  with  the  past.     I 
know,  Otto,  that  you  have  seen  my 
poor  father  more  than  once  in  his 
less  agreeable  moods;  but  you  have 
forgotten  what  I  have  at  all  times 
tried  to  recollect — that  they  were 
caused  by  his  bad  health,  and  that 
his  heart  had  no  part  in  them.     I 
admit,  too,  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances,  nursing  him  was  a  task 
difficult  to  fulfil ;  but  in  the  thanks 
which  his  dying  lips  expressed  to 
me  I  found  an  ample  reward  for  all 
that  I  have  suffered  or  sacrificed  for 
his  sake.     These  thanks,  these  lov- 
ing words  of  recognition  of  my  good 
intentions  and  good  care,  so  richly 


rewarded  me,  Otto,  that  the  sun- 
shine which  they  shed  upon  my  life 
gave  me  the  first  idea  of  my  resolu- 
tion. When  my  father  was  dead,  I 
knew  that  I  was  alone  in  the 
world. 

4  It  is  true  that  the  property  which 
has  come  to  me  by  his  death  might 
provide  me,  with  a  pleasant,  easy 
life,  with  more  abundance  than  my 
requirements  or  necessities  demand, 
but  such  a  life  is  not  to  my  taste. 
As  long  as  it  pleases  Ood  to  keep 
me  in  this  world  I  will  not  be  a  use- 
less being. 

4 According  to  my  notion,  the  wo- 
man who  does  not  find  her  natural 
place  in  any  household  ought  to  ask 
herself,  What  can  I  do  to  be  use- 
ful ?  What  is  within  the  reach  of 
my  talents  ?  In  what  direction  do 
they  lead  me  ? 

4  It  is  thus  that  I  have  taken 
counsel  with  myself.  I  have  ex- 
amined myself  most  strictly,  and 
this  is  the  result  I  have  come  to  : 
that  the  only  position  for  which  I 
am  thoroughly  fit  is  that  of  a  good 
sick  nurse. 

'  In  nursing  I  have  had  practice 
and  experience  beyond  many  other 
women.  I  know  how  a  pillow 
should  be  placed  so  as  to  ease  a 
sick  person.  I  know  how  to  un- 
derstand even  a  sign.  I  know 
what  may  hinder  his  recovery.  In 
a  word,  1  venture  to  say  that  I  have 
learned  the  science  of  the  demands 
of  a  sick  room  to  perfection,  and 
the  talent  which  God  has  thought 
fit  to  give  me,  by  means  of  practical 
experience,  I  will  so  use  that  I  can 
give  an  account  of  it  when  it  shall 
please  Him  to  call  for  it. 

' Can  you  call  that  folly,  Otto  ?' 
' And  when  the  day  comes  that 
you  will  repent  of  your  resolution, 
when  perhaps  your  health  becomes 
unequal  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  al- 
most superhuman  task,  what  then, 
MaryB' 

Mary  again  looked  at  him  with  a 
smile. 
4  Well,  Otto,  that  is  simple  enough. 
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A  Protestant  nursing  sister  is  not 
bound  an  hour  longer  than  she  her- 
self wishes.  If  my  health  should  fail 
me,  well,  then  I  can  ask  for  my  dis- 
charge, and  then  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  live  the  life  of  a  useless 
old  maid,  which  Heaven  forbid 
should  ever  be  the  case.' 

Otto  had  got  up  from  his  chair, 
and  now  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  whilst  his  face  betrayed 
an  emotion  which  he  was  not  able 
to  control.  After  a  short  interval 
of  silence,  he  suddenly  stood  still 
before  Mary,  and  his  voice  trembled 
as  he  said  to  her — 

*  Mary,  it  is  nevertheless  a  folly 
when  a  woman  who  is  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  make  a  man  and  a  family 
happy  withdraws  from  the  world. 
No,  no,  you  must  not  do  so.  If  you 
wish  to  do  a  work  of  love,  forgive 
him  whose  heart  in  an  evil  hour 
wandered  away  from  you,  and  who 
has  paid  so  dearly  for  it  that  his 
fault  might  almost  be  pardoned  on 
that  account. 

*  Mary,  let  me  tell  you  what  I  have 
hoped  from  your  goodness  and  for- 
giving disposition.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  has  been  my  dearest  thought 
whilst  I  have  been  wandering  in  a 
strange  land. 

'  Gould  you  but  know  the  alarm 
which  took  possession  of  me  when 
Emmy's  letter  communicated  to  me 
your  plans  !  Gould  you  but  know 
with  what  anxious  haste  I  have  tra- 
velled day  and  night  to  be  in  time. 
Mary,  Heaven  grant  that  it  is  not 
too  late !  Speak  the  word  that  can 
wash  out  all  my  misconduct  to- 
wards you,  and  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  up  for  it  by  the 
strength  of  the  love  and  respect  I 
feel  for  you.' 

When  Otto  began  to  speak,  and 
Mary  remarked  by  his  emotion  what 
he  was  going  to  say  before  he  ut- 
tered it,  she  rose  from  her  seat  and 
became  somewhat  pale;  but  when 
he  had  finished  she  stood  before 
him  again  quite  calm,  and  without 
fear  looked  up  at  him  with  sad  eyes. 


Her  voice  sounded  firm  and  series 
whilst  she  said  to  him — 

'  No,  Otto ;  that  cannot  be.* 

'Why  not,  Mary?  Can  yon 
doubt  my  true  repentance — mj 
inmost  love?  Mary,  believe  me, 
it  has  been  a  hard  lesson  that  your 
worth  has  taught  me.  Fear  not 
that  my  heart  should  wander  again. 
when  it  has  found  a  safe  resting- 
place  with  yon.  Mary,  be  magnani- 
mous and  forgive  me.  .  .   .* 

Advancing  towards  Otto,  she  laii 
her  hand  on  his  arm.  Her  eye* 
were  moist,  but  even  now  she  diu 
not  in  her  answer  lose  her  calmness 

'  Otto,  I  entreat  you,  let  this  sub- 
ject drop.  I  repeat  to  you  it  canno: 
be.  I  trust  that  you  know  me  wtE 
enough  to  be  aware  that  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  petty-minded  revenge.  No. 
Otto,  it  is  not  that.  It  is  not  but 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  feeling 
which  now  inspires  you,  but  the  o£ 
stacle  is  in  my  own  heart.  It  is 
that  I  no  longer  love  you  as  a  woman 
should  love  the  man  who  is  to  he 
her  husband.  In  this  hour  the 
most  perfect  truth  should  exist  be- 
tween us,  and  I  will  not,  on  account 
of  any  false  shame,  withhold  from 
you  my  confession  that  I  did  once 
love  you  deeply.  This  love,  which 
for  a  time  was  my  supreme  happi- 
ness, has  been  the  cause  of  the 
deepest  pain  I  ever  experienced. 
The  pain,  by  God's  help,  has  been 
overcome,  but  my  heart  is  dead, 
and  no  power  on  earth  will  awaken 
it  again  from  death.' 

The  painful  sensation  which 
Mary's  words  excited  in  Otto  were 
visible  in  his  countenance. 

Thoroughly  beaten  out  of  the 
field,  he  sat  down  again,  and  there 
was  a  shade  of  bitterness  in  his 
tone  when  he  said — 

1 I  have  forfeited  all  right  to  com- 
plain; that  I  well  know.  Ton 
stand  in  your  strength  so  high  above 
my  weakness,  that  I  can  only  look 
up  to  you  as  a  saint,  and  all  farther 
wishes  and  hopes  on  my  part  are 
presumptuous.  .  .  .' 
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But  Mary  would  not  let  him  pro- 
ceed. 

4  No,  dear  Otto,'  she  said,  address- 
ing him  with  a  calm  dignity,  whilst 
she   took  his  hand  in  hers,    *  yon 
must   not  speak  thus.     Yon  will 
repent,  sooner  or  later,  if  in  this 
lionr  you  are  unjust.     There  exists 
no  reproach  against  you  in  my  heart, 
but  neither  should  there  be  any  re- 
proach against  me  in  yours.     You 
know  how  willingly  at  one  time  I 
would  have  been  your  wife,  but  you 
know  also  that  I  was  not  to  blame 
in  what  separated  us. 

'  I  never  looked  down  upon  you, 
not  even  when  I  discovered  to  my 
sorrow  that  you  did  not  correspond 
to  what  I  thought  to  find  you. 
But  I  did  pity  you,  and  that  pity 
still  continues,  because  I  know 
that  the  man  who  seeks  his  own 
happiness  only,  sacrifices  his  inward 
rest  and  peace  without  attaining  his 
object. 

*  Otto,  if  you  wish  to  make  up 
to  me  for  the  past,  give  me  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
last  hour  that  we  spend  together  in 
this  world  shall  be  an  hour  impor- 
tant to  the  life  of  your  soul. 

'Look,  Otto:  so  long  as  we  do 
not  understand  life  as  a  duty  to  the 
fulfilment  of  which  we  should  apply 
all  our  strength — a  duty  to  which 
we  should  cheerfully  sacrifice  every 
desire  in  conflict  with  it — so  long 
we  shall  find  no  peace  or  rest  in 
ourselves;  so  long  we  shall  walk 
in  a  maze. 

'  Do  not  hang  down  your  head  at 
the  disappointment  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  occasion ;  lift  it  up 
boldly  and  look  before  you. ' 

*  What  can  I  do,  Mary  ? '  exclaimed 
Otto ;  '  wander  about  the  world  as 
I  have  done  the  last  few  years ;  go 
back  to  Dilburg,  to  the  old  routine 
of  the  old  business ;  take  my  place 
again  in  the  old  neighbourhood 
which  speaks  of  a  past  so  little 
satisfactory  tome?' 

'  As  a  man,  there  are  a  thousand 
ways  open  to  you,  Otto.  Choose  a 
wider  sphere  than  Dilburg  can  give 


you.  Establish  yourself  in  a  great 
town,  and  there  begin  a  new  life, 
and  do  whatever  your  hand  finds  to 
do  that  may  be  necessary  or  useful. 
You  can  do  something  for  me  also, 
Otto,  if  you  will.' 

'You  know  there  is  nothing  I 
would  not  do  for  you,  Mary, '  answered 
Otto,  in  a  half-reproachful  tone. 

'  I  must  find  some  one,  Otto,  who 
will  administer  my  fortune  for  me. 
Of  one-third  I  have  made  a  free  gift 
to  the  Deaconesses'  House,  of  which 
I  am  to  become  a  sister.  As  to  the 
rest,  I  have  to-day  made  my  will, 
that  I  may  wholly  close  my  account 
with  this  world  before  I  dedicate 
myself  to  my  new  calling. 

( A  letter,  asking  you  to  under- 
take the  service  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  to  you  lies  before  you, 
and  would  have  been  sent  to  you 
to-morrow  on  my  departure  for 
Utrecht. 

'  I  wish  to  apply  the  interest  of 
that  part  of  my  property  which  I 
would  place  under  your  care  to  the 
general  good. 

(  As  a  nursing  sister,  I  am  not 
permitted  to  make  donations;  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  no  one  is  better 
able  to  find  out  the  wants,  whether 
evident  or  concealed,  of  a  family 
than  the  nursing  sister  who  helps 
them  in  trouble  and  sickness.  I 
wish  to  provide  for  these  wants 
with  this  money,  and  yon,  Otto,  I 
should  like  to  make  my  almoner. 

'  It  is  no  small  service  that  I  ask 
of  you.  It  will  involve  you  in  a 
hundred  difficulties  and  tasks.  Here 
you  will  have  to  provide  fuel  against 
the  winter,  here  wine  for  the  sick ; 
now  a  substitute  for  a  conscript 
son,  or  an  outfit  for  a  daughter; 
in  some  cases  you  will  have  to 
supply  arrears  of  rent,  in  others  to 
provide  a  lodging;  and  all  must 
appear  to  proceed  from  an  invisible 
benefactor. 

*  Thus  we  may  work  together  al- 
though we  live  apart.  This  has 
lately  been  my  ideal ;  for  I  had  not 
forgotten  you,  Otto ;  I  take  too 
much  interest  in  your  happiness— 
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I  Lave  loved  you  too  much  for 
that. 

4  Let  us  both  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  the  love  which  once 
existed  between  ns  is  not  lost,  bnt 
has  spread  ont  and  developed  into  a 
true  Christian  love,  which  makes  ns 
useful,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
our  fellow-creatures. 

'Will  you  bind  yourself  with 
me,  Otto,  with  a  solemn  deter- 
mination to  keep  this  vow  with 
God's  help  ? ' 

Otto  took  her  hand. 

He  felt  that  Mary,  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  had  hoped,  was  irreco- 
verably lost  to  him;  that  he  had 
recklessly  played  away  a  treasure 
which,  but  for  his  weakness,  he 
might  have  called  his  own,  and  a 
cruel  pain  pierced  his  soul. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  feeling,  in 
spite  of  himself,  he  was  carried 
away  by  Mary's  inspired  words.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  his  eyes,  which 
had  been  seeing  blindly  till  now, 
were  suddenly  opened  to  a  vast  field ; 
as  if  the  world  acquired  a  new  mean- 
ing, unknown  to  him  before ;  as  if 
new  powers  were  awakened  in  him, 
which  had  hitherto  slumbered. 

Kneeling  down  before  her,  and 
covering  his  eyes  with  Mary's  hand, 
he  said,  in  a  voice  faltering  with 
emotion — 

'Mary,  you  stand  on  a  height 
which  makes  me  giddy.  Yes,  yes ; 
I  will  be  your  disciple;  I  will  do 
my  best  to  live  with  you  in  the 
spirit  you  describe.  Dispose  of  me 
as  you  please  in  all  things.' 

She  bent  over  him  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his  head. 

'May  God  be  with  you  and 
strengthen  you  in  your  good  pur- 
poses, '  she  said,  solemnly.  When 
Otto  rose  up  again,  Mary  had  left 
the  room. 


One  last  look  at  Sollingen. 

It  is  summer. 

The  warm  sunshine  is  spread 
over  the  valley  where,  far  and  near, 
the  harvest  is  in  all  its  activity. 


Everywhere,  as  far  as  the  ep 
can  reach,  the  husbandman  welt 
his  scythe  in  the  waving  corn ;  - 
one  field  it  is  already  mown,  ~ 
another  gathered  into  sheaves,  u. 
the  homeward-bound  waggons  era* 
and  groan  under  their  heavy  br< 
dens. 

Prom  the  hill  of  Sollingen,  whia 
commands  a  bird's-eye  view  of  tb 
whole  country,  the  outstretctei 
fields  appear  like  a  carpet  cheque* 
with  green  and  yellow,  the  far  dj 
tant  men  like  puppets,  and  - 
loaded  waggons  in  like  proportion 
like  children's  toys ;  from  Soiling 
the  scene  is  so  beautiful  and  wj 
that  one  could  never  tire  of  behul 
ing  it. 

And  with  new  and  increasq 
interest  one's  eye  rests  upon  is 
fair  young  wife  who  is  sitting  ^ 
the  porch  of  the  house. 

On  her  lap  lies  a  little  boy,  *n 
dark  curly  hair  and  clear  bine  ej^ 
who  has  hardly  completed  his  fa 
year.  He  is  gazing  with  astonish 
looks  at  a  little  girl  of  nine  y# 
old  near  them,  who,  armed  ins 
a  tobacco  pipe  and  soapsuds.1 
amusing  herself  by  blowing  bobt^ 
which,  carried  off  by  the  wind,  rJ 
up  for  a  moment  and  glitter  j 
the  sunshine,  and  then  burst  W 
nothing.  At  every  unusually  to 
bubble  which  glides  from  the  pi 
the  little  girl  claps  her  hands,  m 
says — 

'Mamma !  look !  look ! '  and  tl 
little  fellow  stretches  out  his  *• 
hands,  crowing  with  delight,  ■* 
stamping  with  his  little  feet  on  1 
mother's  lap. 

The  young  mother  looks  on  *•> 
pleasure  at  the  children's  plsjt  ^ 
her  attention  is  involuntarily  « 
away,  and  every  moment  she  ttfj 
her  eyes  towards  the  footpath  W 
ing  from  the  village. 

At  last  her  expectations  apj** 
to  be  fulfilled. 

A  merry  smile  spreads  like  ^ 
shine  over  her  lovely  face,  wnid 
althongh    wearing    the    stamp 
health  and  content,  yet,  when  it 
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at  rest,  lias  a  serious  expression  bor- 
dering on  melancholy,  indicating 
sorrowful  recollections  and  suffer- 
ing which  she  had  gone  through. 

'  There  is  papa,  Seyna ! '  she  calls 
out ;  and  the  child  on  the  lap  of  its 
mother  stammers  out  'Papa,'  whilst 
the  little  girl  lays  down  the  pipe, 
and  quickly  and  merrily  runs  down 
the  hill  to  meet  her  father. 

She  places  her  hand  in  his  con- 
fidingly as  soon  as  she  reaches  him, 
and  thus  the  father  and  daughter 
walk  to  meet  the  mother  and  son. 

'  How  long  you  have  been  away, 
Siword.' 

c  Only  a  quarter  over  my  time, 
little  wife.' 

'  Have  you  brought  me  news  or 
letters  from  the  village,  Siword  ?  ' 

1  Both  news  and  letters,  Emmy ; 
but  you  must  control  your  curiosity 
till  we  are  up  the  hill. 

Emmy  smiled ;  happy  and  con- 
tented, she  watched  husband  and 
child,  and  when  they  reached  the 
portico,  the  fun  of  blowing  bubbles, 
which  for  the  moment  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  father's  arrival, 
began  again.  The  little  Siword 
almost  jumped  out  of  the  arms  of  the 
great  Siword  after  the  soap  bubbles 
which  Seyna,  with  untiring  energy, 
blew  up  into  the  air.  And  the 
attention  of  all  of  them  was  thus  quite 
withdrawn  from  Emmy,  to  whom 
her  husband  had  just  given  a  letter, 
the  address  of  which  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  cause  her  the  greatest 
emotion. 

It  was  a  letter  from  Bruno  Evers- 
berg,  addressed  to  Siword  Hiddema, 
but  written  to  Emmy,  and  was  as 
follows : 

If  anyone  two  yean  ago  had  assured  me 
that  I  should  ever  be  in  a  state  to  address  > 
you  in  a  happy  tone,  dear  Emmy,  I  cer- 
tainly could  not  hare  believed  him. 

And  yet  so  it  is. 

Three  days  ago  Jane  Siddons  became 
my  wife,  and  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  make  you  a  sharer  of  my  happiness — for 
happiness  I  may  well  call  it — to  be  able  to 
call  my  own  a  wife  of  such  goodness  and 
loveliness. 

I  hardly  know  bow  it  all  came  about. 

She  was  the  confidante  of  all  my  suffer- 


ing. She  knows  all  that  has  happened 
between  us.  She  knows  my  whole  life's 
history — the  stain  which  rests  upon  my 
name  in  all  its  extent — and  she  has  not 
been  deterred  by  it. 

How  much  I  am  indebted  to  her  I  can 
scarcely  describe.  Without  her  comfort 
and  support  I  should  have  given  way  in  all 
the  suffering  which  oppressed  me.  Yes, 
without  her  careful  nursing  I  should  un- 
doubtedly have  died  in  the  severe  illness 
which,  on  my  return  to  America,  brought 
me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  in  her  father's 
house.  And  now  she  has  crowned  all  her 
goodness  by  becoming  my  wife. 

That  I  shall  never  again  set  foot  in 
Holland  I  need  not  assure  you,  but  I  am 
alsosure)I  shall  never  forget  her  who  filled, 
as  she  did  from  my  earliest  childhood,  such 
an  important  place  in  my  affection.  Emmy, 
might  I  but  once  hear  that  you  are 
happy  with  the  husband  whom,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  our  slight  acquaintance,  I 
regard  as  thoroughly  worthy  of  you  ?  This 
would  remove  the  last  shade  which  is 
spread  over  my  happiness. 

Recall  me  to  the  friendly  remembrance 
of  Mr.  Hiddema.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
noble  he  showed  himself  in  his  dealings 
with  you  and  myself. 

Believe  me  now  and  always 
Your  Friend, 

Bruno  Evbbsberg. 

And  below  Bruno's  writing  there 
was  in  a  woman's  hand  in  English 
as  follows : 

I  asked  my  husband  to  translate  his 
letter  to  me. 

My  happiness  was  bought  with  great 
sorrow  both  for  you  and  him,  but  I  loved 
him  ever  since  he  entered  my  father's  house 
for  the  first  time,  when  he  was  little  more 
than  a  boy  and  1  a  little  girl. 

Be  easy  about  his  happiness  ;  I  will  take 
care  of  it,  and  love  him  all  the  better  if  he 
loves  me  less  than  you. 

With  tears  in  her  eyes,  drawn 
from  the  mixed  sensations,  in 
which  joy  had  the  greater  share, 
Emmy  laid  down  the  letter. 

At  that  moment  Siword  brought 
back  her  son  to  her. 

She  took  the  child  in  her  arms, 
and,  bending  towards  her  husband, 
she  said,  with  a  countenance  which 
entirely  expressed  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  her  soul— 

*  Siword,  I  know  this  now  :  God 
makes  His  creatures  happy,  but  in 
His  way,  and  not  in  theirs.' 

THE  END. 
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HORACE  GREELEY. 


WHATEVER  may  be  the  politi- 
cal result  of  the  nomination 
of  Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Cincinnati  Convention, 
the  selection  of  him  for  that  office 
by  two  large  and  influential  con- 
ventions of  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  the  American  Union  is,  in  itself, 
a  phenomenon  of  much  moral  im- 
portance. The  reputation  of  Mr. 
Greeley,  so  for  as  it  has  extended 
to  this  country,  is  mainly  derived 
from  the  course  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  on  subjects  in  which  Eng- 
land is  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
cerned; and,  on  the  whole,  that 
course  has  by  no  means  been  at- 
tractive to  his  English  critics  or 
even  friends;  for  he  has,  indeed, 
friends  and  admirers  among  us, 
won  by  his  long,  patient,  earnest, 
and  at  the  same  time  always  gene- 
rous, opposition  to  slavery.  As 
the  slavery  question  has  passed 
away,  and  the  most  valiant  services 
connected  with  it  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  supplanted  in  the 
general  interest,  other  features  of 
the  Tribune  and  its  distinguished 
editor  have  come  into  view,  which 
are  not  likely  to  find  any  sympathy 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  For 
the  majority  of  Englishmen,  the 
fact  that  the  Tribune  has  long  been 
the  chief  bulwark  of  the  high  pro- 
tective system  of  America,  and  the 
staunch  support  it  has  given  to 
the  diatribes  of  Senator  Sumner 
against  England,  and  to  the  extra- 
vagant claims  for  consequential 
damages  into  which  those  diatribes 
were  ultimately  shaped,  have  suf- 
ficed to  efface  any  pleasing  as- 
sedations  which  may  formerly  have 
been  entertained  in  connection  with 
the  leading  editor  of  that  journal. 
It  may  be,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
expect  that,  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, any  other  side  of  Mr.  Greeley's 
position  and  character  should  be 
fully  appreciated  in  this  country, 


and  it  is  but  natural  that  his  nomi- 
nation should  have  been  heard  of 
here  without  any  popular  sympathy. 

Yet  certain  it  is  that,  apart  from 
the  prepossessions  of  this  conn- 
try  on  matters  of  national  or 
international  policy,  Horace  Greeley 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
figures  which%  America  has  pro- 
duced. He  is  essentially  a  repre- 
sentative man.  In  his  strangles 
with  poverty,  in  his  steady  acquisi- 
tion of  position  and  influence,  in 
his  mental  and  moral  growth,  and 
in  his  relation  to  the  intellectual, 
religious,  and  social  history  of  His 
country,  he  has  repeated  individu- 
ally the  story  of  that  seed  of  New 
England  which  fell  on  the  bleak 
Plymouth  shore  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies ago.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
point  to  a  contemporary  character 
which  more  faithfully  indicates  the 
energy  and  the  spirit  which  are 
reflected  in  the  best  tendencies  of  the 
American  people,  or  to  a  life  more 
traced  with  the  kind  of  romance 
that  invests  such  names  as  Frank- 
lin and  Lincoln.  The  romance  of 
which  we  speak  is  by  no  means  to 
be  confused  with  that  associated 
with  the  familiar  instances  of  men 
born  amid  penury,  and,  without  ex- 
ternal aid,  rising  to  wealth,  power, 
or  fame. 

About  the  time — now  over  forty 
years  ago— that  Horace  Greeley 
entered  New  York,  without  money 
or  friends,  to  seek  employment  in  a 
printing  office,  another  youth,  as 
penniless  and  as  friendless,  was 
wandering  about  that  city  with  the 
same  object.  Side  by  side  they 
achieved  their  successes,  visibly 
represented  in  the  large  neighbour- 
ing buildings  whence  issue  each 
morning  the  two  most  powerful 
journals  in  America.  But  how  dif- 
ferent are  the  successes  of  James  Gor- 
don Bennett  and  Horace  Greeley. 
The  one  is  the  triumphant  demon- 
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3 tiration  that  shrewdness,  enterprise, 

BLxid  intelligence,  when  unimpeded 

by  scruple  of  principle,  and  entirely 

concentrated  on  the  task  of  adding 

cent  to  cent,  may  pile  np  a  heap  of 

gold  and  enshrine  it  in  a  palace. 

The  other    attests    the    power    of 

Justice  and  Truth,  to  endow  those 

-who  have  no  other  dower,  and  to 

reward   self-sacrificing   fidelity    to 

-fchem — not  indeed  with  a  pile   of 

gold  or  marble,  for  Mr.  Qreeley  has 

never  been  a  rich  man,  but  with 

character,  which  is  sore  to  make 

for  itself  channels  of  influence. 

Born  in  a  small  cabin  near  Am- 
herst,    New    Hampshire,    Horace 
Greeley  knew  only  hardslrips  in  his 
childhood.    His  father  was  of  Irish 
descent,   and  was  a  hard-working 
farmer ;  but  he  failed  to  win  a  live- 
lihood for  his  family  from  the  sterile 
soil  of  the  '  Granite  State,'  and  mig- 
rated into  Vermont,    and    finally 
into  the  forests  of  Erie.     During 
this  time  the  father  did  what  he 
could  to  secure  for  his  son  some 
education.    His  neighbours  in  New 
Hampshire,   observing  the  intelli- 
gence of  young  Horace,  proposed  to 
his  parents  to  unite  in  furnishing 
the  means  for  sending  him  to  a 
better  school  than  the  poor  village 
where  they  resided  afforded,   and 
afterwards  to  college.     But  they 
had    too    much    independence    to 
consent  to  this,  and  Horace  had  to 
make  the  best  of  the  common  school 
of  a  very  poor  district.      In  his 
Recollections   of  a  Busy  Life,  Mr. 
Greeley  characteristically  traces  the 
poverty  of  his  parents  to  the  lack 
of  adequate  protection  for  American 
manufactures.     'The  rapid  strides 
of  British  manufactures,  impelled 
by   the    steam  -  engine,    spinning- 
jenny,  and  power-loom,  had  utterly 
undermined  the  homely  household 
fabrications  whereof  Londonderry 
was  a  prominent  American  focns ; 
my  mother  still  carded  her  wool 
and  flax,  spun  her  yarn,  and  wove 
her  woollen,  linen,  and  tow  cloth ; 
but  they  found  no  market  at  living 


prices  :  our  hops  sold  at  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  bagging.  I  have 
not,'  adds  Mr.  Greeley,  'been much 
of  a  Free-trader  ever  since/  Yet 
we  read  On  the  same  page  of  his 
father's  '  sickness,  rash  indorse- 
ments (a  family  failing),  and  bad 
luck  generally ; '  elsewhere  .that 
they  '  lived  better  than  they  could 
afford ; '  and  one  would  say  that,  in 
view  of  these  incidentally  stated 
facts,  the  reference  of  the  family 
difficulties  to  British  manufactures 
seems  a  rather  theoretical  view  to 
take  of  them,  to  say  the  least. 
Perhaps  the  personal  hardships 
were  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
strong  anti-British  feeling  which 
seems  to  have  pervaded  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  Mr.  Greeley' a 
childhood  was  passed.  It  seems 
that  Boyne  Water,  and  even  Wearing 
of  the  Green,  which  dates  from 
Ireland's  '98,  were  favourite  songs ; 
and  when  the  neighbours  gathered 
at  an  evening  company,  some  one 
generally  sang  American  Taxation, 
a  ballad  of  fifty  verses,  of  which 
Mr.  Greeley  judges,  no  doubt 
rightly,  that  one  will  suffice  for  his. 
readers : 

While  I  relate  my  story, 

Americans,  give  ear ; 
Of  Britain's  fading  glory 

You  presently  shall  hear. 
I'll  give  a  true  relation 

(Attend  to  what  I  saj) 
Concerning  the  taxation 

Of  North  America. 

The  Londonderry  above  alluded 
to  was  a  settlement  of  Scotch-Irish 
pioneers,  among  whom  the  Greeley  s 
were  prominent.  These  pioneers- 
seem  to  have  been  very  demo- 
cratic. The  female  servant  is  called 
a  '  help,'  and  not  only  eats  at  the 
same  table  with  the  family  she 
serves,  but  invites  the  girls  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  be  her  guests  at 
tea;  her  ability  to  exercise  hospi- 
tality resting  upon  the  two  shillings 
per  week  received  as  wages. 

'  Having,'  writes  Mr.  Greeley, 
1  loved  and  devoured  newspapers— 
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indeed,  every  form  of  periodical — 
from  childhood,  I  early  resolved  to 
be  a  printer  if  I  could.'     At  eleven 
years  of  age  he  tries  to  get  a  situ- 
ation as  a  printer,  but  fails  ;  but  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  the  year  being 
1826,  when  the  father  is  starting 
for  the  West,  his  last  service  to  his 
son  is  to  apprentice  him  in  a  print- 
ing office;    there  to  work  for  his 
board  alone  until  twenty  years  of 
age,  after  which  he  is  to  receive 
his  clothing  and  forty   dollars  in 
addition.     At  Poultney,  Vermont, 
this    apprenticeship    of    somewhat 
over  four  years  is  passed,  the  one 
incident  of  importance  related  as 
having  occurred  during  that  time 
being  a  fugitive  slave  case,  in  which 
young  Greeley  seems  to  have  borne 
an  active  part  in  causing  the  swift 
disappearance  to  a  safe  retreat  of 
the  human  chattel.     It  was  during 
his  residence  at  Poultney,  helping 
to  print  a  'Whig*  paper  (1828,)  that 
the  presidential   struggle  between 
Adams  and   Clay  against  General 
Jackson  and  Calhoun  occurred,  and 
Mr.  Greeley  took  his  stand  at  once 
with  the  party   from  which  ulti- 
mately the  Republican  was  evolved. 
Mr.  Greeley  seems  to  have  formed 
here  also  his  religious  faith.     The 
family  were  Methodists,  but  Horace 
struck   out    in    a    new    direction. 
He  procured  Universalist  periodicals 
in  the  printing  office,  and  to  that 
faith  he  has  ever  since    adhered. 
The    Universalist  faith — popularly 
described    as  the  belief  that   *  all 
will  be    saved/   or  that  'nobody 
will    be    damned' — arose    in  New 
England    about    fifty    years    ago, 
.at  the  time  of  a  general  reaction 
against  the  formidable  dogmas  sur- 
viving  from    Puritan  days.       Al- 
though Mr.  Greeley,  and  the  Uni- 
versalists  generally,  now  reject  also 
the  entire  Trinitarian  theology,  it 
was  not  so  originally,  the  pioneers 
of  that    faith   having    been  great 
sticklers    for    proving    their    new 
faith  by  texts,  and  holding  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  had  saved  the 


whole  human  race,  and  that  its  effec 
could  not  be  set  aside  in  any  cast 
by  individual  conduct.  Mr.  Greeley. 
being  a  man  of  a  naturally  benevoks 
disposition,  seems  to  have  come  :• 
the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvan.i 
by  the  simplest  path — that  of  senti- 
ment.    He  could  not  conceive  cf : 
Divine  Being  as  including  perpetm 
punishment    in    his     governmec 
His    views     are    entirely     uncom- 
plicated by  any  theological  know- 
ledge,  and  they  are  by  no  mea: 
associated  with  any  natural  scep- 
ticism.    So  far  from  being-  sceptics. 
it    must    be    confessed     that    31: 
Greeley  is  superstitious.       He  &v 
only    lends     a  ready    ear    to  his- 
toric marvels  and  religions  legends 
while    expressing    his     dislike    <: 
table-turning,   and  his  disgust  £ 
the  '  rat-hole  revelation  of  the  spirit- 
rappers  '  (as  it  has  been  felicitous^ 
termed  by  one  of  his  countrymen  J. 
he  plainly  believes  in  some  at  leas: 
of  the  alleged  l  facts '  of  that  sur- 
vival from  the  era  of  witchcraft. 

When  a  boy  in  his  fourteenth  year 
Mr.  Greeley  resolved  to  drink  eo  I 
distilled  liquors.  This  was  in  1824, 
about  seven  years  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  Total  Abstinence 
Society  in  America,  of  which,  how- 
ever,  young  Horace  knew  nothing. 
He  established  a  Teetotal  Society, 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  member,  at  Westhaven,  Ver- 
mont, and  it  was  so  repugnant  to  the 
habits  of  that  community,  that  some 
of  them  deemed  it  a  proper  treatment 
of  his  aberration  to  hold  his  arms  and 
pour  liquor  down  his  throat.  He 
was  not  cured  by  this  means,  how- 
ever, but  after  his  removal  to 
Poultney  as  a  printer's  apprentice, 
he  *  assisted '  in  organising  the  first 
Temperance  Society  formed  in  that 
town.  This  Society  encountered 
a  fierce  opposition.  Its  adversa- 
ries circulated  a  story  of  a  man 
who  had  joined  the  Temperance 
Society,  and,  dying  soon  after, 
had  been  subjected  to  an  autopsy, 
which  developed  a  cake  of  ice  weigh- 
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xig  several  pounds,  that  had  gra- 
dually formed  and  increased  in  his 
stomach,  as  a  result  of  his  fanatical 
devotion  to  cold  water !     The  ex- 
perience of  a  first  cigar  soon  led 
young  Greeley  to  make  an  equally 
'rigorous  renunciation   of  tobacco. 
And,  with  an  appetite  for  peculiari- 
■  ties   now  fairly  awakened,   he  na- 
turally became  a  vegetarian.     He 
listened  to  the  lectures  of  the  great 
Apostle    of  Vegetables,    Sylvester 
Graham,  and  entered  a  boarding- 
liouse  where  tea,  coffee,  all  kinds  of 
liquors  except  water,  and  all  meat 
tliet  were  held  in  abhorrence.    c  My 
-wife,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  at 
-the  Graham  House,  and  who  was 
long  a  more  faithful,  consistent  disci- 
ple of  Graham  than  I  was,  in  our  years 
of  extreme  poverty,  kept  her  house  in 
-strict  accordance  with  her  convic- 
tions ;  never  even  deigning  an  expla- 
nation to  her  friends  and  relatives, 
who  from  time  to  time  visited  and 
temporarily  sojourned  with  us ;  and, 
as  politeness  usually  repressed  com- 
plaint  or  inquiry  on  their  part,  their 
first  experiences  of  a  regimen  which 
dispensed   with    all    they  deemed 
most  appetising   could  hardly  be 
observed  without  a  smile.     Usually 
one  day,  or  at  most  two,  of  beans 
and  potatoes,  boiled  rice,  puddings, 
bread  and  butter,  with  no  condiment 
but  salt,  and  never  a  pickle,  was  as 
much  as  they  could  abide ;  so,bidding 
her  a  kind  adieu,  each  in  turn  de- 
parted, to  seek  elsewhere  a  more 
congenial  hospitality.'    It  should  be 
remarked  that  Mr.  Greeley  subse- 
quently fell  away  from  the  Graham- 
ist  practice,  and  has  for  many  years 
eaten  meat  like  others,  but  he  still 
holds  the  faith  that  a  vegetable  diet 
is  best.     When  he  first  began  the 
exclusively  vegetable   regimen   he 
says  that  he  felt  a  sinking  of  animal 
spirits,  and  a  partial  relaxation  or 
depression  of  animal  energies.     *  It 
seemed  as  if  I  could  not  lift  so 
much,  jump  so  high,  nor  run  so 
fast,  as  when  I  ate  meat.      After  a 
time  this  lowering  of  the  tone  of  the 
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physical  system  passed  away,  or 
became  imperceptible.  On  the  other 
hand  I  had  no  feeling  of  repletion 
or  over-fulness ;  I  had  no  head- 
ache, and  scarcely  an  ache  of  any 
sort ;  my  health  was  stubbornly 
good,  and  any  cut  or  flesh  wound 
healed  more  easily  and  rapidly  than 
formerly.' 

In  the  month  of  August  1831 
Horace  Greeley  found  his  way 
to  New  York.  He  was  then  a 
raw  country  youth,  tall,  slender, 
pale,  with  no  fortune  save  the  sum- 
mer clothing  on  his  back,  ten  dollars 
in  money,  and  so  much  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  printing  as  might  be 
obtained  by  apprenticeship  in  the 
small  office  of  a  rural  newspaper. 
However,  he  has  learnt  enough  to 
reflect  that  his  worldly  estate  is 
not  cumbrous  —  it  may  be  tied 
up  in  a  pocket-handkerchief — 
and  the  world  is  all  before  him. 
He  finds  a  boarding-house  where 
the  charge  is  but  two  dollars  and  a 
half  per  week.  To  find  employ- 
ment is  a  more  difficult  task.  How- 
ever, after  a  number  of  failures, 
he  finds  a  bit  of  work  simply  be- 
cause no  other  printer  will  accept  it 
— the  setting  of  type  for  a  small  New 
Testament  in  very  fine  print,  the  text 
thickly  studded  with  Greek  refer- 
ences. He  managed  to  earn  in  this 
way  enough  to  ?ay  for  his  board 
and  lodging,  and  sometimes  even  so 
much  as  five  or  six  dollars  a  week. 
He  remained  at  this  or  other  dismal 
work  in  New  York  during  all  the 
dreary  cholera  summer  which  de- 
vastated that  city  in  1832.  The 
story  of  his  life  in  New  York  during 
those  years  is  one  of  continual  em- 
barrassment and  hardship.  He  en- 
tered into  various  newspaper  pro- 
jects, which  failed,  and  left  him  in 
what  he  considers  the  worst  evil 
he  has  ever  suffered — debt.  Once 
he  seemed  about  to  achieve  some 
success  with  the  New  Yorker, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  other 
poor  printers,  he  had  established, 
and  which  he  chiefly  edited,  but 
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the  paper  was  burned  out.  Twice 
be  suffered  heavy  losses  by  fire. 
The  ability  which  had  been  dis- 
played on  the  New  Yorker  had, 
however,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  the  distin- 
guished politician  of  Albany,  and 
he  fixed  upon  Mr.  Greeley  as  the 
proper  person  to  edit  a  newspaper 
which  was  to  be  started  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Whigs  in  general  and 
Mr.  William  H.  Seward  in  particu- 
lar. Mr.  Greeley  had  become  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Henry  Clay, 
and  was  deeply  grieved  both  by 
the  failure  of  that  statesman  in  his 
contest  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
also  by  the  refusal  of  the  Whigs  to 
nominate  him  for  the  subsequent 
campaign.  However,  he  espoused 
warmly  the  cause  of  General  Harri- 
son when  he  bore  the  standard  of 
the  party,  and  left  the  Jeffersonian 
to  edit  a  paper  entitled  The  Log 
Cabin,  the  allusion  in  the  name  be- 
ing to  General  Harrison's  having  in 
early  life  been  a  poor  man  living  in 
a  log  cabin,  a  fact  mentioned  ori- 
ginally as  a  taunt  by  his  opponents, 
but  subsequently  adopted  as  an  en- 
sign by  his  friends. 

General  Harrison  was  President 
for  but  one  month.  On  the  ioth 
day  of  April,  1841,  when  New  York 
held  a  funereal  parade  and  pageant 
in  his  honour,  the  first  number  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  was  a  small  sheet,  the 
retail  price  being  one  cent.  The 
leading  paper  of  the  city  was  the 
Herald.  Mr.  Greeley  brought  to  his 
venture  fifteen  years  of  experience 
in  newspaper  making  in  all  its 
phases,  none  the  less  valuable  be- 
cause much  of  it  was  experience  of 
failure,  or  of  hard  work  with  little 
reward.  He  had  been  in  New  York 
ten  years,  was  thirty  years  old,  and 
possessed  a  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  printing  material,  and  another 
thousand  in  cash.  It  was  on  this 
capital  that  the  paper  was  started. 
Mr.  Greeley  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  as  an    assistant   Henry  J. 


Raymond,  afterwards  Governor  of 
New  York,   and  representative  in 
Congress,  but  still  better  known, 
perhaps,  as  the  editor,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  of  the  Neic  York  Times. 
Mr.  Raymond  had  just  graduated 
and  had  come  to  New  York  with  the 
idea  of  pursuing  a  literary  career. 
He  gladly  accepted  Mr.  Greeley's 
offer  of  eight  dollars  a  week  *  until 
he  could  do  better.'     Mr.  Raymond 
afterwards,  as  has  been  said,   esta- 
blished a  newspaper  of  his  own,  and 
the  political  encounter  between  the 
Times  (N.Y.)  and  the  Tribune  were 
severe,    if   not   bitter,  the   papers 
representingrespectively  the  Radical 
and  the  Conservative  wings  of  the 
Republican  party.  But  Mr.  Greeley 
writes  of  his   former  collaborator 
and  subsequent  rival,  'I  never  found 
another  person,  barely  of  age  and 
just  from  his  studies,  who  evinced 
so  signal  and  such  versatile  ability 
in  journalism  as  he  did.     Abler  and 
stronger  men  I  may  have  met;  a 
cleverer,    readier,    more   generally 
efficient  journalist  I  never  saw.    He 
remained  with  me  nearly  eight  years, 
and  is  the  only  assistant  with  whom 
I  ever  felt  required  to  remonstrate 
for  doing  more  work  than  any  hu- 
man   brain    and    frame    could    be 
expected  long  to  endure.  His  salary 
was  of  course  gradually  increased 
from  time  to  time,  but  his  services 
were  more  valuable  in  proportion  to 
their  cost  than  those  of  anyone  else 
who  ever  aided  me  on  the  Tribune.9 
It  is  a  sad   confirmation  of   this 
generous  tribute  that  Mr.  Raymond 
should  have  died,   as   is  generally 
believed,  of  over- work. 

Five  hundred  subscribers  had 
already  been  obtained  for  the  Tribune 
before  its  issue.  Of  the  first  number 
five  thousand  copies  were  printed, 
most  of  which  were  given  away. 
The  expenses  for  the  first  week  were 
five  hundredand  twenty-five  dollars, 
the  receipts  ninety-two  dollars.  Mr. 
Greeley  found  that  he  was  not  made 
for  a  publisher,  and  gladly  accepted 
an  offer  of  partnership  from  Mr. 
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McElrath,  who  invested  two  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  paper,  which  was 
thenissuedby  Greeley  and  McElrath. 
The  paper  steadily  gained  in  pros- 
perity, and  is  to-day  owned  by  stock- 
holders, who  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
finest  properties  in  America.  Mr. 
Greeley,  in  writing  of  the  early  strug- 
gles and  ultimate  success  of  the  paper, 
concludes  with  the  following  words : 

'  Fame  is  a  vapour ;  popularity  an 
accident ;  riches  take  wings ;  the 
only  earthly  certainty  is  oblivion  : 
no  man  can  foresee  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth ;  while  those  who  cheer 
to-day  will  often  curse  to-morrow ; 
and  yet  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
journal  I  projected  and  established 
will  live  and  flourish  long  after  I 
shall  have  mouldered  into  forgotten 
dust,  being  guided  by  a  larger  wis- 
dom, a  more  unerring  sagacity  to 
discern  the  right,  though  not  by  a 
more  unfaltering  readiness  to  em- 
brace and  defend  it  at  whatever  per- 
sonal cost ;  and  that  the  stone  which 
covers  my  ashes  may  bear  to  future 
eyes  the  still  intelligible  inscription 
"  Founderofthetfew  York  Tribune." ' 

The  success  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, as  it  was  conducted  thirty  years 
ago,  was  certainly  remarkable.  That 
journal  is  at  present  by  no  means  so 
different  from  other  large  news- 
papers as  to  enable  its  readers  of  to- 
day to  discover  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter it  bore  at  its  origin.  Some  years 
ago  its  veteran  editor  was  accused 
of  having  abandoned  his  early  prin- 
ciples ;  he  replied  that  he  had  not 
gone  back,  but  the  country  had  ad- 
vanced to  his  views.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  it  is  true.  The  Tribune 
advocated  Negro  emancipation,  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and 
many  other  novelties  at  a  time  when 
they  were  startling  and  unpopular 
agitations ;  it  lives  to  see  America 
free  from  slavery,  the  gallows 
abolished  in  many  States,  and  a 
majority  of  the  other  reforms  it  es- 
poused in  their  days  of  weakness 
triumphant.  It  was  regarded  as 
the    organ  of  all  the   '  Isms  '   in 


America.  It  was  especially  the  re- 
presentative of  what  was  called 
Socialism,  in  the  days  when  the  gos- 
pel according  to  Fourier,  St.  Simon, 
and  Robert  Owen  was  awakening 
such  deep  interest  in  certain  classes 
and  such  detestation  in  others.  Seve- 
ral years  before  the  Tribune  made  its 
appearance,  Mr.  Greeley  seems  to 
have  been  deeply  moved  by  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  New  xork, 
which  as  one  of  a  committee  of 
visitors  of  the  poor  in  the  ward  in 
which  he  lived  he  had  many  oppor- 
tunities for  inspecting.  He  wrote  a 
seriesof  articles  in  the  first  paper  that 
he  edited — the  New  Yorker — en- 
titled *  What  shall  be  done  for  the 
Labourer  ? '  These  articles  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Brisbane,  who  had  already  studied 
Socialism  in  Paris  at  the  feet  of 
Fourier  and  St.  Simon,  and  had 
published  an  able  work  embodying 
their  industrial  system.  A  friendship 
was  formed  between  the  two  men, 
and  they  subsequently  co-operated 
in  various  Socialistic  experiments. 
Mr.  Greeley's  Socialism  is,  however, 
such  as  would  now  be  regarded  as  a 
very  mild,  not  to  say  a  conservative, 
form  of  social  reconstruction.  It 
amounts  to  a  system  of  co-operative 
farming  and  living — that  is,  the 
employment  of  a  common  kitchen 
and  use  of  a  common  table  by  groups 
of  poor  families,  to  save  the  expense 
of  keeping  up  private  arrangements. 
In  fact,  if  we  understand  Mr. 
Greeley's  Socialism  accurately,  there 
is  nothing  of  the  passionate  theories 
of  the  French  school  about  it,  and  it 
aims  to  assist  the  poor  in  accumu- 
lating property,  not  in  abolishing  it, 
being  simply  an  extension  to  certain 
regions  of  domestic  economy  of  the 
principle  by  which  the  poor  now 
travel  in  a  common  carriage  or  are 
educated  in  a  common  school.  It 
was  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Tribune  was  started  that  the  most 
notable  experiments  at  realising  the 
Utopia  of  the  French  dreamers  were 
made  in    America,  one  at  Brook 
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Farm,  near  Boston,  and  one  in  Pike 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  one  near 
Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey.  These  all 
passed  away  after  brief  and  arduous 
existences.  Brook  Farm  survives 
in  Mr.  Hawthorne's  delightful 
Blitliedale  Romance,  and  the '  North 
American  Phalanx ' — the  New  Jer- 
sey experiment — survives  in  a  brief 
but  instructive  account  of  it  given 
by  Mr.  Greeley,  who  was  its  most 
prominent  founder. 

'The  "North  American  Pha- 
lanx," '  ne  writes,  'had  more  vita- 
lity and  a  better  location.  The 
nucleus  of  its  membership  was 
formed  in  Albany,  though  it  drew 
associates  from  every  quarter.  Se- 
veral of  them  were  capable  me- 
chanics, traders,  and  farmers;  it 
was  located  in  Shrewsbury,  Mon- 
mouth County,  N.  J.,  five  miles 
from  the  dock  at  Bed  Bank,  on  a 
farm  of  673  acres,  originally  good 
land,  but  worn  out  by  most  impro- 
vident, thriftless  cultivation ;  so  that 
it  was  bought  for  less  than  $23 
per  acre,  which  was  its  full  value. 
But  there  was  an  ample  bed  of  marl 
on  its  eastern  border,  considerable 
timber  along  its  creeks,  two  or  three 
very  dilapidated  farm  buildings,  and 
a  few  large  old  apple  trees  which 
were  just  better  than  none.  Here 
we  few  but  zealous  Associationists 
of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  for  a 
time  concentrated  our  means  and 
our  efforts,  each  subscribing  freely 
to  the  capital  and  then  aiding  the 
enterprise  by  loans  to  nearly  an 
equal  amount.  I  think  the  capital 
ultimately  invested  here,  loans  in- 
cluded, was  finally  #100,000,  or 
about  one-fourth  the  amount  there 
should  have  been.  By  means  there- 
of a  capacious  wooden  dwelling,  one 
or  two  barns,  and  a  fruit-house  were 
erected,  thousands  of  loads  of  marl 
dug  and  applied  to  the  land,  large 
orchards  were  planted  and  reared 
to  maturity,  and  a  mile  square  of 
sterile,  exhausted  land  converted 
into  a  thrifty  and  productive  do- 
main.    The  experiment  was  finally 


abandoned,  on  the  heel  of  a  heavy 
loss  sustained  in  the  burning  of  onr 
fruit-house,  which,  with  some  other 
set-backs,  discouraged  some  of  the 
best  associates,  and  caused  them  to 
favour  a  dissolution.  There  was  no 
pecuniary  failure  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  the  pro- 
perty was  sold  out  at  auction,  the 
domain  in  tracts  of  ten  to  eighty 
acres,  and  though  it  brought  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  its  cash 
value,  every  debt  was  paid,  and 
each  stockholder  received  back 
about  65  per  cent,  of  his  invest- 
ment with  interest.  I  reckon  that 
not  many  stockholders  in  gold- 
mines or  oil-wells  can  show  a  better 
result.  I  can  speak  of  gold-mines 
from  personal  experience ;  oil-wells, 
being  older  when  they  came  in 
vogue,  I  have  carefully  kept  out  of. 
As  I  recollect,  the  "North  Ameri- 
can Phalanx  "  was  founded  in  1843 
and  wound  up  about  1850,  when  I 
think  no  sister  association  was  left 
to  deplore  its  fate.  Its  means  had 
been  larger,  its  men  and  women,  in 
the  average,  more  capable  and  de- 
voted, than  those  of  any  rivals ;  if 
it  could  not  live,  there  was  no  hope 
for  any  of  them. 

'  A  serious  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  any  Socialist  experiment  must 
always  be  confronted.  I  allude  to 
the  kind  of  persons  who  are  natu- 
rally attracted  to  it.  Along  with 
many  noble  and  lofty  souls,  whose 
impulses  are  purely  philanthropic, 
and  who  are  willing  to  labour  and 
suffer  reproach  for  any  cause  that 
promises  to  benefit  mankind,  there 
throng  scores  of  whom  the  world  is 
quite  worthy — the  conceited,  the 
crotchety,  the  selfish,  the  head- 
strong, the  pugnacious,  the  unap- 
preciated, the  played-out,  the  idle, 
and  the  good-for-nothing  generally, 
who,  finding  themselves  utterly  out 
of  place,  and  at  a  discount  in  the 
world  as  it  is,  rashly  conclude  that 
they  are  exactly  fitted  for  the  world 
as  it  ought  to  be.  .  .  .  That  there 
have  been — nay,  are— decided  sue- 
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cesses  in  practical  Socialism,  is  un- 
deniable; bat  they  have  all  that 
communistic  basis  which  seems  to 
me  irrational  and  calculated  to 
prove  fatal.  ...  I  once  visited  the 
Society  of  Ebenezer,  when  it  was 
located  on  lands  seven  miles  from 
Buffalo,  not  long  before  surrendered 
by  the  Tonawanda  Indians.  The 
members  were  nearly  all  Prussians, 
led  by  a  rich  nobleman,  who  had 
invested  his  all  in  the  common  fund, 
and  led  his  followers  to  this  country, 
where  they  first  located  near  Buf- 
falo, as  aforesaid ;  but  have  since 
sold,  and  migrated  to  cheaper  land, 
away  from  any  great  city,  in  Iowa. 
I  did  not  see  the  "head-centre ; "  but 
the  second  man  was  from  the  Zoar 
Community,  and  I  had  a  free  talk 
with  him,  part  of  which  (in  sub- 
stance) is  worth  recalling. 

1  "  What  do  you  do  with  lazy  peo- 
ple?" I  enquired. 

'"We  have  none,"  he  promptly 
replied.  "  We  have  often  disciplined 
members  for  working  too  hard  and 
too  long ;  for,  whatever  the  world 
may  think  of  us,  we  profess  to  be 
associated  for  spiritual  edification, 
not  temporal  gam ;  and  we  do  not 
desire  our  people  to  become  absorbed 
in  drudgery  and  money-getting." 

' "Yes,  I  understand,"  I  persisted ; 
"  but  suppose  you  had  a  lazy  mem- 
ber: how  would  you  treat  him? 
How  does  your  discipline  provide 
for  the  possible  contingency  of 
bis  attaining  membership  in  your 
body?" 

' "  In  this  way  only :  We  are  a 
brotherhood  and  sisterhood  for  spi- 
ritual, not  temporal  ends.  Our 
temporal  relations  are  a  conse- 
quence of  our  spiritual  union.  For 
spiritual  growth  and  improvement 
we  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
according  to  our  presumed  religious 
advancement  respectively.  If,  then, 
a  member  of  the  fourth  (highest) 
class  were  to  evince  a  lazy,  shirking 
disposition,  he  would,  after  some 
private  admonition,  be  reported  by 
that  class  to  the  next  general  meet- 


ing as  not  sufficiently  developed,  or 
endued  with  divine  grace,  for  that 
class ;  and  on  that  report  he  would 
be  reduced  to  the  third  class.  If, 
after  due  probation,  he  should  evince 
a  slothful  spirit  there,  he  would  be 
reported  by  that  class  as  he  had 
been  by  the  higher,  and  on  this  re- 
port be  reduced  to  the  second  class ; 
and  on  report  of  this,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  the  first,  or  lowest  class — 
that  which  includes  young  children 
and  all  wholly  undeveloped  natures. 
Theoretically  this  would  be  our 
course;  we  know  no  further  or 
other  discipline  than  this.  Prac- 
tically no  occasion  for  such  dis- 
cipline has  arisen.  We  often  dis- 
cipline members  for  working  too 
much  or  too  persistently,  never 
for  working  too  little." 

*  With  a  firm  and  deep  religious 
basis,  any  Socialistic  scheme  may 
succeed,  though  vicious  in  organisa- 
tion and  at  war  with  human  na- 
ture, as  I  deem  Shaker  Communism, 
and  the  antagonist  or  "  Free  Love  " 
Community  of  Perfectionists  at 
Oneida,  New  York.  Without  a 
basis  of  religious  sympathy  and 
religious  aspiration,  it  will  always 
be  difficult,  though,  I  judge,  not 
impossible.  Even  the  followers  of 
Comte,  the  swallowers  of  his  pan- 
theistic fog,  will  yet  be  banded  or 
melted  into  communities,  and  will 
endeavour  to  realise  the  exaltation 
of  work  into  worship,  with  a  degree 
of  success  to  be  measured  by  the 
individual  characters  of  the  asso- 
ciates. And  every  effort  to  achieve 
through  association  a  less  sordid, 
fettered,  grovelling  life  will  have  a 
positive  value  for  the  future  of  man- 
kind, however  speedy  and  utter  its 
failure.  I  deem  it  impossible  that 
beings  born  in  the  huts  and  hovels 
of  isolated  society,  feebly,  ineffec- 
tively delving  and  grubbing  through 
life  on  the  few  acres  immediately 
surrounding  each  of  them,  shall 
there  attain  the  full  stature  of  per- 
fect manhood.  They  are  dwarfed, 
stunted,  shrivelled,  by  their  petty 
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avocations  and    shabby  surround- 
ings, by  the  seeming  necessity  which 
constrains    them    to    bend    their 
thoughts  and  energies  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  narrow,  petty,  paltry  ends. 
Our  dwellings,  our  fields,  our  farms, 
our  industries,  all  tend  to  belittle 
us ;  the  edifice  which  shall  yet  lodge 
commodiously  and  agreeably  two 
thousand  persons,  giving  each  the 
requisite  privacy  and  independence, 
though  as  yet  unconstructed,  is  not 
a  chimera  ;  no  more  is  the  prosecu- 
tion of  agricultural  and  other  labour 
by  large  bands,  rendered  picturesque 
by  uniforms  and  inspired  by  music. 
That  many  hands  make  light  work 
is  an  old  discovery  ;  it  shall  yet  be 
proved  that  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  workers  make  labour  efficient 
and  ennobling,  as  well  as  attractive. 
In  modern  society  all  things  tend 
unconsciously  toward  grand,  com- 
prehensive, pervading  reforms.  The 
steamboat,  the  rail-car,  the  omnibus, 
are  but  blind  gropings  toward  an 
end    which,  unpremeditated,  shall 
yet  be  attained ;    in  the  order  of 
nature    nothing  ultimately  resists 
an     economy,    and    the    sceptical, 
sneering  world  shall  yet  perceive 
and  acknowledge  that,  in  many  im- 
portant relations,  and  not  merely  in 
one,  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone.' 

Mr.  Greeley's  warm  espousal  of 
the  various  movements  for  social 
and  political  reform  brought  him 
into  relation  with  many  interesting 
characters,  and  among  others  with 
Margaret  Fuller,  who  for  some 
years  resided  in  his  house  as  literary 
editor  of  the  Tribwne,  in  which  many 
of  her  finest  papers  first  appeared. 
He  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
somewhat  repelled  by  her,  but  be- 
came subsequently  her  warm  friend. 
4  Her  wonderful  range  of  capacities, 
of  experiences,  of  sympathies,'  he 
writes,  'seemed  adapted  to  every 
condition  and  phase  of  humanity. 
She  had  marvellous  powers  of  per- 
sonation and  mimicry,  and,  had  she 
condescended  to  appear  before  the 


footlights,  would  soon  have  been 
recognised  as  the  first  actress 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  For 
every  effort  to  limit  vice,  igno- 
rance, and  misery  she  had  a  ready, 
eager  ear  and  a  willing  hand  ;  so 
that  her  charities — large  in  propor- 
tion to  her  slender  means — were 
signally  enhanced  by  the  fitness  and 
fulness  of  her  wise  and  generous 
counsel,  the  readiness  and  emphasis 
with  which  she,  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, commended  to  those  richer 
than  herself  any  object  deserving 
their  alms.  She  had  once  attended, 
with  other  noble  women,  a  gather- 
ing of  outcasts  of  their  sex ;  and 
being  asked  how  they  appeared  to 
her,  replied,  "  As  women  like  my- 
self, save  that  they  are  victims  of 
wrong  and  misfortune."  Her  usual 
manner,'  adds  Mr.  Greeley,  'was, 
while  with  us,  one  of  grave  thought- 
fulness,  absorption  in  noble  deed 
and  in  paramount  aspirations  and 
efforts  to  leave  some  narrow  corner 
of  the  world  somewhat  better  than 
she  had  found  it.' 

In  1846  Mr.  Greeley  was  elected 
by  a  district  of  New  York  City  to 
be  their  representative  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  He 
served  in  that  body  only  for  a  short 
term,  daring  which  he  made  vigor- 
ous  efforts  to  check  certain  out- 
rageous expenditures  of  the  public 
money  for  the  mileage  of  Congress- 
men and  other  things ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  profitable  part  of  his  Con- 
gressional experience  was  the  in- 
sight it  gave  him  into  the  political 
intrigues  and  corruptions  which,  as 
an  editor,  he  has  so  fearlessly  ex- 
posed. The  writer  of  this  paper 
remembers  to  have  heard  a*  Con- 
gressman say,  about  that  time, 
'  Greeley  has  gone,  but  he  has  got 
everyone  of  us  in  his  Tribune 
pigeonholes ; '  and  it  is  certainly 
true  that  there  has  not  been  for 
twenty-five  years  a  public  man  in 
America  whose  whole  political  life, 
whose  every  speech,  however  casual, 
whose  every  vote,   is  not  at  the 
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finger-ends  of  Horace  Greeley.  How 
wide  is  his  knowledge  of  general 
American  history  no  one  need  be 
told  who  has  read  his  History  of 
the  Great  American  Conflict;  but 
those  who  have  been  careful  readers 
of  the  Tribune  know  that  Mr. 
Greeley's  minute  knowledge  of  men 
and  events  in  every  State,  town,  or 
village  of  the  United  States  is  even 
more  remarkable.  No  man  need 
attempt  to  conceal  his  record,  or 
belie  his  antecedents,  so  long  as 
Horace  Greeley  is  alive.  The  Tri- 
bune has,  for  many  years,  been  the 
chief  medium  of  communication 
for  the  honest  masses  of  America, 
especially  the  farmers  of  the  Middle 
and  Western  States.  Mr.  Emerson, 
when  once  travelling  in  the  West, 
wrote  to  a  friend  a  description  of 
the  Western  farmer,  and  added, 
*  Horace  Greeley  does  their  thinking 
for  them,  at  three  dollars  a  head.' 
Himself  a  farmer,  and  an  enthu- 
siast about  farming,  and  a  vigorous 
writer  of  plain  English,  who  knows 
what  he  means,  and  means  what 
he  says,  Mr.  Greeley  has,  indeed, 
been  for  many  years  a  man  whom 
the  country  people  trust,  very  much 
as  they  trusted  Abraham  Lincoln, 
by  whose  side  he  sat  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Greeley  has  twice  visited 
Europe.  In  1851  he  came  to  the 
International  Exhibition  in  London, 
and  was  made  chairman  of  one  of  the 
juries.  Some  English  manners  and 
customs  hardly  pleased  him.  'I 
am  sure  Lord  Canning ' — the  Pre- 
sident of  the  General  Council  of 
the  Exhibition — '  who  had  evidently 
a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  must 
have  been  nauseated  by  the  genu- 
flexions and  prostrations — "  If  your 
Lordship  will  permit  me  to  remark," 
*'  If  I  may  presume  to  claim  your 
Lordship's  attention  for  a  moment," 
Ac— wherewith  he  was  habitually 
addressed  by  men  whose  achieve- 
ments in  science  and  its  applications 
were  elements  at  once  of  England's 
glory  and  of  her  prosperity  and 
greatness.'      The    nobility^  struck 


him,  however,  as  *  simply  and  emi- 
nently gentlemen,'  and  none  more 
so  than  the  old  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whom  he  describes  as  frequently 
visiting  the  American  quarter  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  proclaiming  its  emi- 
nent and  remarkable  excellence, 
while  the  great  London  journals 
were  jeering  at  its  poverty  and 
shabbiness.  *  He  not  merely  visit- 
ed ;  he  studied  and  enquired.  The 
Queen  also  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  American  quarter,  and  left  a 
very  favourable  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  watchful  chairman  of 
the  American  Commission.' 

Mr.  Greeley  pays  a  hearty  tribute 
to  the  hospitality  of  England.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Paris,  a  few  years 
later,  he  seems  to  have  received 
attentions  of  a  less  pleasing  charac- 
ter. In  that  city  he,  for  the  first 
time,  saw  the  world  from  a  novel 
point  of  view — the  inside  of  a 
prison.  It  seems  that  he  had  acted 
as  a  director  in  an  effort  made  in 
New  York  to  promote  a  World's 
Exhibition,  similar  to  that  which 
had  occurred  in  London.  One  day, 
when  he  was  starting  for  a  public 
dinner,  given  him  by  a  countryman 
in  Paris,  he  was  waited  upon  by 
four  officers  of  the  law,  at  the  suit 
of  a  certain  Parisian  sculptor,  who 
claimed  that  a  statue  in  plaster, 
which  he  had  contributed  to  the 
New  York  Exhibition,  had  been 
broken,  and  that  Mr.  Greeley,  as 
director,  was  responsible  for  the 
'  douze  mille  francs '  in  which  he 
declared  himself  to  have  been  dam- 
aged. The  arrest  took  place  on 
Saturday  morning,  and  no  atten- 
tion could  be  paid  to  the  case  until 
Monday.  The  American  Secretaiy 
of  Legation  interfered  to  try  and 
prevent  Mr.  Greeley  being  thrown 
into  prison,  but  the  interview  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  arrest- 
ing party  having  come  to  the  verge 
of  a  scuffle,  the  editor  elected  to  go 
to  prison,  and  to  prison  he  went. 
On  the  way  to  the  prison  the  car- 
riage came  into  collision  with  an- 
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other,  "whereupon,  writes  Mr.  G., 
'  a  very  superfluous  display  of  vigi- 
lance and  pistols  was  made  by  my 
keepers,  who  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  I  was  intent  on  sticking  to 
them  like  a  brother.'  Mr.  Mason, 
afterwards  the  Confederate  Envoy 
to  England,  was  then  American 
Ambassador  in  France,  and  he 
visited  Mr.  Greeley  in  prison,  and 
finding  that  the  incident  was  re- 
garded as  a  mere  trifle,  he  remarked 
on  leaving,  'I  have  heard  you  called 
a  philosopher,  and  I  now  see  that 
you  deserve  that  distinction.'  The 
suit  was,  of  course,  quite  absurd ; 
and  the  sculptor  was  only  saved 
from  serious  results  by  his  victim's 
indulgence.  The  editor  wrote  two 
letters  to  his  journal  from  the 
Clichy  prison,  describing  his  enter- 
tainment. *  By  ten  o'clock  each  of 
us  lodgers  had  retired  to  his  several 
apartment  (eight  feet  by  Ave), 
and  an  obliging  functionary  came 
around  and  locked  out  all  rascally 
intruders.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
before  slept  in  a  place  so  perfect- 
ly secure.  At  six  this  morning 
this  extra  protection  was  with- 
drawn, and  each  of  us  was  thence- 
forth required  to  keep  watch  over 
his  own  valuables.  We  uniformly 
keep  good  hours  here  in  Clichy, 
which  is  a  virtue  that  not  many 
large  hotels  in  Paris  can  boast  of. 
The  bedroom  appointments  are  not 
of  a  high  order,  as  is  reasonable, 
since  we  are  only  charged  for  them 
four  bous  per  night ;  washing  extra. 
The  sheets  are  rather  of  a  hickory 
sort,  but  mine  were  given  to  me 
clean ;  the  bed  is  indifferent,  but 
I  have  slept  on  worse  ;  the  window 
lacks  a  curtain  or  a  blind,  but  in 
its  stead  there  are  four  strong  up- 
light  iron  bars,  which  are  a  perfect 
safeguard  against  getting  up  in 
the  night  and  falling  or  pitching 
out,  so  as  to  break  your  neck, 
as  anyone  who  fell  thence  would 
certainly  do.  (I  am  in  the  fifth,  or 
highest  storey. )  Perhaps  one  of  my 
predecessors  was  a  somnambulist. 


I  have  two  chairs,  two  little  tables 
(probably  one  of  them  extra,  through 
some  mistake),  and  a  cupboard 
which  may  once  have  been  clean. 
The  pint  wash-bowl,  half-pint 
pitcher,  <fec.,  I  have  ordered  and 
am  to  pay  extra  for.  I  am  a  little 
ashamed  to  own  that  my  repose 
has  been  indifferent,  but  then  I 
never  do  sleep  well  in  a  strange 
place.' 

It  was  not  long  after  this  adven- 
ture that  the  writer  of  this  paper 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gree- 
ley, and  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving his  'philosophy'  under  more 
trying  circumstances  than  those 
which  had  occurred  in  Paris.  It 
was  early  in  the  year  1856,  at  Wash- 
ington, when  the  long  struggle  for 
the  Speakership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  ended  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Banks  was  filling 
the  country  with  excitement,  it 
being  generally  felt  that  it  was  a 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Among  those  who  day  by  day 
watched  the  contest  was  Horace 
Greeley.  His  genial  blonde  face, 
with  its  serene  forehead  and  calm 
blue  eyes,  became  familiar  to  all 
who  visited  the  Capitol.  He  showed 
no  excitement,  but  quietly  observed 
what  was  going  on,  and  took  notes 
for  his  paper.  When  the  House 
adjourned  he  passed  out  alone, 
seeming  to  have  no  acquaintance 
with  anyone.  The  white  coat  and 
hat,  which  have  become  almost 
physiognomically  associated  with 
him,  rendered  him  a  somewhat  no- 
table figure  as  he  passed  amid  the 
fashionable  groups  of  the  Capitol 
grounds;  but  a  careful  observer 
would  have  found  quite  other  dis- 
tinguishing traits  in  this  man.  His 
head  and  face,  which,  characterised 
by  great  strength,  had  an  expres- 
sion of  simplicity  and  purity  which 
one  hardly  expected  to  find  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  politicians.  The 
benevolence  of  his  countenance  was 
one  of  its  most  striking  traits ;  one 
could  not  imagine  him  hurting  a 
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fly  ;  and  yet  when  the  Tribune  was 
opened  next  day,  and  the  debate  of 
Congress  as  discussed  therein  over 
the  signature  of  '  H.  G./  was  read, 
many  a  politician  had  reason  to 
wince  at  the  castigation  received 
from  the  caustic  pen.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  Southern  representative  fan- 
cied that  the  criticisms  of  *  H.  G.' 
upon  him  were  such  as  could  only 
be  answered  by  personal  assault. 
The  Hon.  Albert  Bust,  of  Arkansas, 
better  known  since  in  the  more  ap- 
propriate office  of  a  Confederate  bri- 
gadier-general, made  an  underhand 
effort  to  force  Mr.  Banks  to  withdraw 
his  candidature  for  the  Speakership, 
which  Mr.  Greeley  regarded  as  a 
gross  outrage,  and  he  so  charac- 
tered it  in  a  letter  to  the  Tribune. 
Soon  after  the  letter  reached  Wash- 
ington Mr.  Greeley,  who  was  re- 
turning from  the  House  to  his  lodg- 
ings, was  accosted  by  the  athletic 
representative  from  Arkansas,  whom 
he  did  not  recognise,  with  the 
question,  'Would  you  resent  an 
insult?'  The  unsuspecting  editor 
replied,  'That  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances; '  whereupon  he  re- 
ceived a  powerful  blow,  which 
stunned  and  staggered  him.  A 
number  of  Congressmen  were  with 
Rust,  who  proceeded  on  his  way. 
However,  they  waited  at  the  door 
of  Mr.  Greeley's  hotel,  and  when 
the  latter  arrived  there  Rust  set 
upon  him  again,  this  time  with  a 
cane,  and  assaulted  him  so  terribly 
that  he  was  for  some  days  confined 
to  his  bed.  The  assault  was  with* 
out  notice,  was  made  upon  a  man 
who  was  alone,  by  one  surrounded 
by  friends,  and  Va*  made  upon 
one  whom  Rust  knew  to  be  unarmed 
even  with  a  cane.  The  general  feel- 
ing was  that  it  was  cowardly; 
though  Mr.  Greeley,  being  known 
aa  an  anti-slavery  man,  was  at  that 
time  too  unpopular  in  Washington 
for  the  people  there  to  feel  any  in- 
dignation at  the  incident.  The 
writer  no  sooner  heard  of  it  than 
he  hastened  to  Mr.  Greeley's  lodg- 


ings, and  found  him  suffering  con- 
siderably from  the  wounds,  which 
were  generally  on  the  head  and 
face.  He  was,  however,  cheerful 
and  quiet ;  uttered  no  word  of  com- 
plaint against  his  assailant ;  and, 
in  reply  to  offers  of  assistance,  said 
that  he  needed  none  except  the  post- 
ing of  his  letter  to  the  Tribune,  whose 
delay  he  seemed  to  think  the  worst 
evil  that  had  befallen  him.  When 
the  authorities  of  Washington, 
moved  by  some  of  us  who  felt  in- 
dignant at  the  assault,  waited  upon 
Mr.  Greeley  and  invited  him  to  go 
before  a  grand  jury  as  witness 
against  Rust,  he  simply  said,  (I 
shall  not  do  so  unless  compelled  by 
legal  process.'  So  no  further  notice 
was  taken  of  the  affair.  Mr.  Pres- 
ton S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina, 
probably  counted  upon  a  similar  im- 
munity  when  he  assaulted  Senator 
Sumner  a  few  weeks  later.  When 
Mr.  Greeley  at  length  appeared  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  again, 
it  was  soon  made  apparent  that  the 
argument  of  Mi*.  Rust  had  not  con- 
vinced him  nor  changed  his  mode 
of  criticism.  On  all  similar  efforts 
to  that  of  the  member  from  Arkan- 
sas to  coerce  the  House — and  several 
were  made — he  wrote  equally  un- 
sparing criticisms,  and  I  remember 
to  have  thought  at  the  time  that  it 
was  somewhat  astonishing  that  the 
editor  of  the  Tribune  ever  saw  his 
family  again,  even  with  the  slave- 
holder's  mark  upon  him. 

I  remember  to  have  been  struck, 
in  conversing  with  Mr.  Greeley 
while  confined  to  his  bed,  and  on 
many  occasions  afterwards,  with  a 
tone  of  kindness  and  consideration 
for  the  Southerners  which  his  vigor- 
ous severity  in  the  Tribune  had 
not  led  me  to  expect.  That  slavery 
must  fall,  that  its  day  of  doom 
was  approaching,  that  every  anti- 
slavery  man  must  stand  firm  and 
aid  in  its  extinction,  was  his  firm 
faith;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
Bpoke  of  the  Southerners  aa  act- 
ing, even  in  their  violence,  accord 
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ing  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
struggling  for  what  they  honestly 
and  naturally  considered  their 
rights.  They  must  be  fought,  but 
not  ungenerously  or  with  any  feel- 
ing of  anger.  Such  was  his  tone 
at  any  time  during  the  long  and 
weary  years  of  the  struggle,  and  to 
me  at  least,  having  come  to  know 
him  well  in  that  time,  it  was  no 
surprise  that  when  the  heavier  con- 
flict came  on  he  should  have  strained 
every  nerve  to  avoid  it,  should  have 
entered  into  one  earnest  project  at 
least  to  reconcile  it,  even  at  the 
cost  of  serious  misunderstanding, 
and  that  when  it  was  over  he  should 
have  stood  forth  amid  obloquy  as 
the  liberator  of  Jefferson  Davis  from 
prison. 

It  seems  to  be  mainly  because  of 
his  efforts  made  during  the  war  for 
peace — efforts  which,  however  delu- 
sive they  proved,  at  one  time  en- 
gaged the  serious  attention  of  Pre- 
sident Lincoln — and  his  advocacy 
of  an  act  of  universal  and  final  am- 
nesty since  the  defeat  of  the  South, 
that  Mr.  Greeley  has  been  so  bitterly 
opposed  by  large  numbers  of  North- 
ern people.  While  Republicans  like 
Louis  Blanc  are  holding  up  the 
liberation  of  Jefferson  Davis  and 
the  leading  Confederates  of  the 
South  as  a  rebuke  to  the  cruel  exe- 
cutions at  Satory,  it  seems  that  some 
American  Radicals  are  not  yet  aware 
of  the  honour  which  has  been  shed 
upon  their  country  by  the  merciful 
counsels  which,  chiefly  through  Mr. 
Greeley's  influence,  prevailed  at 
Washington  even  above  the  wrath 
excited  by  the  assassination  of  Pre- 
sident Lincoln.  The  not  unnatural 
preference  of  the  Southern  people 
for  the  liberator  of  Mr.  Davis  and 
the  advocate  of  amnesty  as  against 
the  general  to  whom  Lee  surren- 
dered, has  indeed  excited  the  sus- 
picion of  many  Northern  people 
that  the  late  slaveholders  are  aim- 
ing to  recover  power,  to  secure 
payment,  at  least,  for  their  eman- 
cipated Negroes,  or  to  take  advan- 


tage of  Mr.  Greeley's  amiability  in 
some  dark  way.  He  is  held  up  by 
the  political  caricaturist  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  Trojan  horse,  by  which 
the  slaveholders,  rebels,  and  their 
Northern  sympathisers  hope  to  ride 
again  into  the  citadel  of  free  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  life-long  devotion  of  Horace 
Greeley  to  Negro  emancipation  will 
outweigh  such  apprehensions  so  far 
as  they  are  real ;  and,  should  he  be 
elected  President,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  record  of  his  life  to  show  that 
the  kindness  which  he  has  extended 
to  the  whites  of  the  South  is  of  a 
kind  that  would  be  withheld  from 
the  Negroes  should  they  require 
protection.  The  boldest  opponent 
of  Mr.  Greeley  has  hardly  ventured 
to  doubt  that  he  is  a  man  of  large 
and  humane  sympathies;  that  the 
cause  which  he  believed  that  of 
humanity  has  been  steadfastly 
maintained  by  him ;  and  that  he 
has  been  a  firm  friend  of  Negro 
freedom  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  working  and  suffering  for  it 
in  opposition  to  those  very  Demo- 
crats and  Southern  whites  towards 
whom,  slavery  being  dead,  he  is 
now  anxious  to  pursue  a  conciliatory 
policy. 

To  Senator  Sumner,  and  to  the 
considerable  number  of  cultivated 
and  thoughtful  Americans  who  have 
warmly  espoused  Mr.  Greeley's  no- 
mination, it  has  probably  seemed, 
as  it  will  seem  to  many  in  other 
countries,  that  the  election  of  such 
a  man  as  Horace  Greeley  to  be 
President  of  the  United'  States 
would  be  a  sign  of  progress. 
Whatever  may  be  said,  of  Mr. 
Greeley  in  the  heat  of  a  political 
canvass,  it  is  impossible  to  disso- 
ciate him  from  the  advance  of  those 
ideas  of  reform  and  liberalism  which 
have  been  gradually  evolved  as  a 
part  of  the  necessary  development 
of  America. 

However  Mr.  Garrison  and  Mr. 
Phillips  may  criticise  him,  the  world 
will  continue  to  class  the  editor  of 
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the  Tribune  as  one  of  their  comrades, 
and  his  name  will  be  classified  with 
those  of  the  Lundys,  the  Owens, 
the  Lovejoys,  the  Parkers,  the  Gid- 
dingses,  the  Wrights,  with  whom 
or  in  whose  spirit  he  has  steadily 
contended  for  the  rights  of  labour, 
for  universal  freedom,  and  for  po- 
pular education.  The  Tribune  was 
the  first  organ  which  gave  the  de- 
fenders of  denounced  causes  the 
means  of  being  heard.  At  the  risk 
of  being  chaffed  as  the  'organ  of 
the  Isms,'  that  journal  has  been 
hospitable  to  every  new  dream  as 
it  has  arisen,  and  the  election  of  its 
once  ridiculed  editor  to  be  President 
would  inevitably  show  the  immense 
changes  which  have  come  over  so- 
ciety in  America  through  the  la- 
bours of  those  who  watched  and 
toiled  through  the  night  for  visions 
that  have  now  become  realities. 

To  others  in  America,  no  doubt, 
it  is  a  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Greeley  that  he  is  what  is  some- 
times termed  *  a  character.'  Mr. 
Emerson  once  said  of  President 
Lincoln,  that  if  he  had  lived  in  an 
earlier  age,  his  good  stories  and 
humorous  sayings  would  have 
earned  him  the  reputation  of  a 
Pilpay.  Mr.  Greeley  can  hardly  be 
compared  with  the  famous  Presi- 
dent as  a  teller  of  good  stories,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  among  his 
contemporaries  any  who  have  had 
so  many  good  stories  told  about 
them,  or  to  whom  so  many  incisive 
and  quotable  sayings  have  been  at- 
tributed. All  America  laughed 
when  it  was  related  of  the  sturdy 
teetotaller  that  once  when  a  politi- 
cian, desirous  to  recall  a  conversa- 
tion, said,  'Don't  you  remember? 
we  were  drinking  brandy  and  water 
together  at  the  "  National  Hotel," ' 
Mr.  Greeley  replied,  '  Oh,  yes !  you 
drank  the  brandy  and  I  the  water.' 
Those  who  have  been  most  intimate 
with  Mr.  Greeley  could  tell  of  many 
such  hits  which  have  never  reached 
the  public.  The  writer  happens  to 
know  of  a  New  York  politician  who 


approached  Mr.  Greeley  in  his  office 
once  with  the  remark, '  Mr.  Greeley, 
I  believe  you  to  be  an  honest  man, 
but  you  do  certainly  surround  your- 
self with  some  rascals.'  Mr.  Greeley 
turned  from  the  paper  he  was  pe- 
rasing,  and,  eyeing  the  demagogue 
from  head  to  foot,  said,  '  It  really 
seems  sometimes  that  I  do.'  The 
politician,  who  could  not  have  had 
a  satisfactory  conscience,  made  his 
visit  short.  The  files  of  the  Tribune 
are  indeed  fully  stored  with  the 
shrewd,  terse,  epigrammatic  criti- 
cisms of  Mr.  Greeley  upon  current 
American  topics.  Journalism  in 
the  United  States  has  had  more 
accomplished  writers  than  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Trityune,  but  it  certainly 
has  never  had  one  who  has  written 
more  vigorously,  concisely,  and 
clearly,  or  one  to  whom  fewer  dull 
leaders  can  be  ascribed.  His  im- 
mense industry  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  while  building  up  the  most  im- 
portant paper  in  New  York,  and 
continuously  editing  it  up  to  the 
day  when  he  became  a  presidential 
candidate,  he  has  also  made  various 
journeys  to  Europe,  to  California, 
and  other  parts  of  the  West,  and 
written  volumes  about  them — 
Glances  at  Europe ;  Overland  Jour* 
ney  to  California  in  1859;  besides 
writing  a  volume  entitled  Hints 
toward  Heforms  (1850)  and  the 
remarkably  complete  History  of  the 
American  Conflict.  Each  of  these 
books  is  written  with  ability,  and 
the  last  named  is  a  work  of  which 
the  author  has  a  right  to  say,  as  he 
has  done,  '  I  shall  be  judged  by  it.' 
'  I  proffer  it,'  he  adds,  *  as  my  con- 
tribution toward  a  fuller  and  more 
vivid  realisation  of  the  truth  that 
God  governs  this  world  by  moral 
laws  as  active,  immutable,  and  all- 
pervading  as  can  be  operative  in  any 
other,  and  that  every  collusion  or 
compromise  with  evil  must  surely 
provoke  a  prompt  and  signal  retri- 
bution.' 

Mr.    Greeley   entered  upon  the 
career  of  journalism  step  by  step. 
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and  became  a  writer  without  pre- 
meditation. He  is  a  man  of  con- 
victions, but  the  particular  mode  in 
which  it  has  been  his  lot  to  express 
them  has  been  plainly  decided  by 
destiny  for  him.  The  force  with 
which  his  words  have  told  upon  the 
American  mind  has  been  due  to  the 
depth  from  which  they  have  come 
in  his  own  life  and  thought  far 
more  than  to  any  natural  literary 
ability.  How  free  he  is  from  every 
kind  of  dilettantism  maybe  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  from  an 
essay  of  his  on  Literature  as  a  Voca- 
tion: 

*  Of  the  legions  who  aspire  to 
teach  and  sing,  only  a  very  small 
proportion  do  so  from  any  hearty, 
intrinsic,  essential  love  of  the  work, 
while  the  great  multitude  seek  pri- 
marily and  mainly  their  own  glory 
and  aggrandisement  rather  than 
the  good  of  their  kind.  They  aspire 
to  be  teachers  not  because  the 
world  needs  to  be  taught,  but  be- 
cause they  must  somehow  be  fed. 
Minim's  Lays  are  inspired  by  his 
laziness,  and  not  by  any  of  the 
Muses,  who  would  be  tortured  by 
his  invocations  if  they  paid  any  sort 
of  heed  to  his  twanging.  Crotchet's 
treatise  on  Hydraulics  and  Dyna- 
mics was  impelled  by  the  vacuum 
in  his  own  stomach,  rather  than  by 
any  painful  sense  of  deficiency  or 
error  in  popular  conceptions  of  na- 
tural science.  Van  Roamer's  Tra- 
vels were  constrained  by  the  stern 
alternative  of  quitting  his  native 
soil  or  cultivating  it ;  he  is  enabled 
to  tell  us  how  the  Comanches  grow 
corn,  or  the  Mohaves  harvest  beans, 
through  his  own  invincible  repug- 
nance to  assisting  in  either  process 
at  home.  And  thus  the  domain  of 
letters  is  continually  infested,  is 
well-nigh  overrun,  by  a  swarm  of 
adventurers  who  are  only  intellect- 
ual in  their  pursuits  and  tendencies 
because  they  dread  being,  and  so 
have  not  fitted  themselves  to  be, 
material,  as  Talleyrand  accounted 
all  men  military  who  were  not  civil. 


Hence  the  patient  earth  groans  be- 
neath the  weight  of  books  written 
from  as  grovelling  a  motive  as  ever 
sent  a  truant  whimpering  to  school, 
and  the  moon  and  stars  are  per- 
secuted with  flatulent  apostrophes 
and  impertinent  staring  by  bards 
whose  main  incitement  to  thus  tor- 
menting the  night  is  a  constitu- 
tional abhorrence  of  getting  up  and 
swinging  an  axe  in  the  morning.' 

We  feel  in  reading  this  that  the 
writer  is  a  man  who  has  lived  in 
the  world  as  a  reality,  and  who  has 
learned  to  detect  the  difference  in 
ring  between  true  metal  and  its 
counterfeit.  Other  things  that  he 
has  written  show  that  in  his  early 
struggles  with  Nature  for  a  live- 
lihood, he  has  not  neglected  her 
more  beautiful  aspects,  nor  the  finer 
lessons  of  the  rough  tuition  of  ex- 
perience. *  The  nncorrupted  child,  * 
he  believes,  '  instinctively  perceives 
the'  poetic  element  in  Nature, 
realises  that  we  are  not  the  mere 
combinations  of  gases  and  alkalies 
to  which  the  chemist's  crucible 
would  reduce  us,  but  beings  of 
mysterious  origin  and  untold  spi- 
ritual force,  inhabiting  a  world  only 
less  weird  and  wondrous  than  our- 
selves.' His  writings  bear  ample 
traces  of  a  reading  devout  and 
careful,  if  not  wide ;  and  some  of 
his  criticisms  upon  contempora- 
neous literature  are  none  the  less 
true  and  racy  because  of  their  in- 
dividuality^ '  Of  Robert  Browning,' 
he  writes,  'the  reading  public  knows 
little;  it  shall  yet  know  more.  Even 
in  England  I  found  few  whose  de- 
light in  him  equalled  my  own  ;  and 
I  fairly  startled  judicious  friends  by 
insisting  that  he  is  not  inferior,  on 
the  whole,  to  Tennyson.  But  there 
are  obvious  reasons  why  this  pro- 
phet should  be  denied  honour,  in 
his  own  country  of  all  others,  for 
Browning's  verse  too  often  lacks 
clearness ;  his  fancies  are  piled  one 
upon  another  in  wild  confusion ;  he 
is  fitfully  fantastic  and  mystical; 
and  John  Bull  has,  of  all  men,  the 
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most  intense  aversion  to  what  is 
called  transcendentalism.'     Having 
remarked  that  the  complaint  of  ob- 
scurity often  only  implies  lack  of 
earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
plainant/ he  adds,    'There    is    an 
anecdote  current,  that  when  Emer- 
son began  to  lecture  transcendental- 
wise  in  Boston,  one  of  his  most 
constant    auditors    was    the   able 
and   veteran   Conservative  lawyer 
Jeremiah  Mason,  accompanied  by 
his  daughters.     His  brethren  at  the 
Bar  were  puzzled  by  this  addiction 
on  the  part  of  so  distinguished  a 
Conservative,  and  wonderingly  en- 
quired of  him  whether  he  under- 
stood what  Emerson  uttered.     He 
candidly   responded    that   he    did 
not,  but  added  that  his  daughters 
(girls  of  thirteen  and  fifteen)  un- 
derstood it  perfectly.     There  was 
probably  more  truth  in  this  reply 
than  was  intended.     The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  stands  not  alone  in  being 
easier  of  access  to  little  children 
than  to  adults.     Comprehension  is 
not  the  result  of  knowledge  solely, 
but  of    receptivity,   of  sympathy. 
It  was  not  nearly  so  easy  for  the 
old  lawyer  as  for  the  young  damsels 
to  attain  the  same  plane  of  thought 
with  the  lecturer,  and  to  travel  in 
the  same  direction.     He  might  pos- 
sibly have  learned  more   had  he 
been    less    wise.'      The    following 
paragraph  is  sufficiently  characte- 
ristic and  American  to  furnish  us 
with  our  last  quotation: 

'We  laugh  at  Nimrod  Wildfire 
and  kindred  etchings  of  the  hyper- 
bolic or  exaggerated  modes  of 
speech  indicative  of  a  new  country 
— new,  that  is,  to  the  race  now  in- 
habiting it, — the  story  of  a  western 
soil  so  fertile  that  a  crowbar  care- 
lessly thrust  into  it  overnight  is 
fonnd  bristling  with  spikes  and  ten- 
penny  nails  in  the  morning ;  of  the 
pumpkin- vine  that  outran  the  steed 
of  the  astonished  traveller ;  of  the 
Vermonter  whose  chance  compa- 
nion in  the  cutter  behind  a  rather 


lively  nag    at  length  perplexedly 
inquired,  "What  graveyard  is  this 
we  are  passing  through  P  "  and  was 
answered,     "Only  the    milestones 
along  the  road ;"  but  a  new  people 
are  irresistibly  prone  to  these  ex- 
aggerations.    The  young  American 
who   goes    abroad    finds     himself 
obliged  to  moderate  and  tone  down 
his  ordinary  conversation  to  adapt 
it  to  the  general  level ;  to  speak  of 
Niagara,  or  Lake  Superior,  or  the 
glaciers  of  Switzerland,  in  the  lan- 
guage that  rises  spontaneously  to 
his  lips  would  jar  the  nerves  of  his 
polished  listeners,   and    he  would 
very  possibly  be  reminded  by  some 
highly  respectable  citizen  that  the 
view  from  the  foot  of  the  great 
cataract  at  Niagara  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  that  of  a  falling  ocean, 
since  the  narrowest  ocean  is  three 
thousand  miles  across,  while  Niagara 
is  hardly  a  mile.     We  are  still  in 
the  poetic  phase  of  our  national 
life,  out  of  which  they  have  passed.' 
It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  show  that  Horace 
Greeley  is  a  man  of  genius,  or  a 
great  man,  or  even  that  he  is  the 
fittest  man  to  be  made  President  of 
the  United  States.     The  writer  has 
aimed  rather  to  present  some  of 
those  facts  of  his  life  and  traits  of 
his  mind  and  character  which  have 
impressed  his  countrymen .  Up  to  the 
time  of  Mr.  Greeley's  nomination  for 
the  Presidency,  his  claims  upon  the 
esteem  of  the  American  people  were 
acknowledged    by  the    best    and 
wisest  men  in  that  country,  with 
but  few  exceptions.    It  may  con- 
tribute another  argument  to   the 
doubts  which  many  thoughtful  men 
entertain  concerning  the  value  of 
the  whole  Presidential  system,  that 
the  quadrennial  necessity  of  hold- 
ing up  a  man,   so  soon  as  he  is 
nominated  by  any  party  for   the 
highest  office,  to  the  scorn  of  one 
party    and    the    adulation   of  the 
other,  should  have  extended  even 
to  so  faithful,  humane,  and   sin- 
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gilarly  unambitious  a  man  as  this, 
orace  Greeley  is  now  suddenly 
discovered  to  have  been  all  along 
a  compromiser,  a  vacillator,  a 
traitor  to  the  very  principles  in 
whose  service  he  has  grown  grey ! 
Even  in  England  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  echo  the  denunciations 
of  his  partisan  accusers  in  America. 
Such  judgments  are  ludicrously 
misplaced.  Mr.  Greeley  has  faults, 
no  doubt ;  his  public  life  may  plau- 
sibly be  criticised  as  having  been 
marked  by  defects  of  judgment,  by 
credulity,  by  an  overreadiness  to 
embrace  new  theories,  or  by  a  pre- 


mature scepticism  toward  old  ones  ; 
but  when  the  heat  of  the  present 
political  struggle  is  past,  and  what- 
ever be  its  result,  the  calm  verdict 
of  the  American  people  .will  stiD 
remain  to  be  given  upon  the  man 
who  has,  by  circumstances  rather 
than  by  himself,  been  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  American  life  :  and  it  is  hardly 
doubtful  that  he  will  receive  the 
honour  due  to  a  life  of  unquestioned 
integrity,  faithful  service,  and  the 
devotion  of  fine  intellectual  powers 
to  public  ends. 

M.  D.  C. 
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THE  IRISH  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  LAITY. 


IT  has  always  been  the  opinion  of 
reflective  and  patriotic  Irish- 
men, that  a  policy  of  religious 
equality  once  recognised  by  the 
1  State,  and  worked  into  all  the 
~.  usages  of  Government,  must  even- 
tually lead  to  the  formation  of  a 
strong  middle  party,  drawn  equally 
from  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
]'  sides,  which  would  exercise  a  medi- 
."*  ating  influence  upon  the  politics  of 
Ireland.  The  great  want  of  the 
country  is  that  sturdy  and  inde- 
pendent middle  class  which  shapes 
the  fortunes  of  all  progressive 
states.  The  question  has  often  sug- 
gested itself  to  me,  whether  the 
place  of  such  a  class  might  not  in 
some  measure  be  supplied  by  such 
a  Protestant-Catholic  party  as  I 
have  named,  which  would  check 
the  mental  vagabondism  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Celtic  race,  deaden 
the  shock  of  too  vehement  opinion 
between  opposite  sects  and  parties, 
beget  a  disposition,  now  remarkably 
rare,  to  hear  both  sides  in  every 
question,  root  up  that  mutual  dis- 
trust which  seems  the  all  but  in- 
curable weakness  of  Irish  character, 
and  gradually  undermine  the  system 
of  intimidation  which  seems  at 
present  to  govern  all  the  relations 
of  Irish  life. 

Such  a  union  of  Irishmen  has 
always  been  the  dream  of  the  wisest 
and  purest  patriots.  It  was  the 
aim  of  Lucas,  Molyneaux,  Swift, 
Flood,  and  Grattan,  and  of  others 
— less  constitutional  in  their  me- 
thods— like  Tone,  Rowan,  Dickson, 
Neilson,  Mitchel,  Smith  O'Brien, 
and  Martin — all  Protestants  with- 
out exception — who  little  dreamed 
of  the  separation  that  was  to  be 
wrought  in  Irish  society  by  an  all 
but  complete  and  abject  subservi- 
ence to  Ultramontane  churchman - 
ship.  But  the  question  arises,  What 
is  the  prospect  of  the  formation  of 
such  a  middle  party  ?     Are  there 


any  indications  of  a  drawing  toge- 
ther from  the  two  opposite  sides  ? 
Does  the  Home  Rule  movement 
illustrate  or  represent  anything  but 
the  impossibility  of  such  a  union? 
It  is  true  that  men  like  Mr.  Butt 
represent  a  new  age  as  having 
opened  in  Ireland,  and  the  old  poli- 
tical distinctions  as  representing 
ideas  which  are  passing  away.  It 
is  equally  true  that  the  chief  vitality 
of  the  Federal  movement  depends 
upon  the  new  power  of  Nationality 
which  it  has  absorbed  into  its  ranks, 
and  which,  once  at  least,  threatened 
a  fiercer  war  against  feudal  tradi- 
tions than  the  Church  ever  insti- 
gated. Still,  we  may  ask,  where  is 
the  least  evidence  of  a  coalition 
between  the  best  and  the  wisest  men 
on  opposite  sides  of  Irish  politics 
and  churchmanship  ?  Perhaps  there 
never  was  a  time  when*  they  were 
so  far  apart ;  when  the  Liberal 
party  had  so  great  a  difficulty  in 
maintaining  its  very  existence  ;  and 
when  politics  were  in  danger  of 
obliterating  the  old  distinctions  of 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  and  re- 
solving the  two  parties  in  Ireland 
into  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

Where  does  the  fault  lie  ?  The 
Protestant  party  are  certainly  far 
from  blameless.  The  Conservatives 
have  always  consistently  opposed 
any  concession  of  political  rights 
to  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Orange 
section  of  the  party  have  deemed 
it  wise  to  keep  up  year  after  year 
the  memory  of  ancient  conflicts  by 
their  celebration  of  the  Boyne  and 
Deny  anniversaries.  But  the  Con- 
servatives cannot  undo  the  past ; 
the  Orangemen  cannot  re-enact  the 
penal  laws;  and  there  would  be 
less  disposition,  we  believe,  on  their 
part  to  retain  the  old  usages  of 
celebration  if  there  were  less  pro- 
vocation on  the  other  side,  fewer 
demonstrations  against  the  union 
with  Great  Britain,  and  less  repudia- 
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tion  of  all  obligations  for  benefits 
and  privileges  received. 

We  believe  the  gbeat  obstacle 
to  the  formation  of  such  a  party  as 
i  have  described  is  in  the  position 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  laity. 
Let  us  consider  their  position  with 
care.  The  question  has  been  often 
asked  why  the  Irish  laity  are  so 
different  from  the  Catholic  laity  of 
France,  Belgium,  Spain,  or  Italy. 
In  all  other  countries  the  laity  are 
independent  of  the  clergy,  and  pur- 
sue their  own  course  in  politics  and 
education,  whether  they  are  true 
Catholics  or  sceptics  ;  while  in  Ire- 
land the  laity,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  are  thoroughly  iden- 
tified in  religious,  and  even  in 
political  opinion,  with  their  clergy. 
We  may  well  ask,  How  can  men, 
bred  in  a  free  country,  which  ad- 
mits them  to  all  political  privileges, 
and  accustomed  to  respect  consti- 
tutional usages,  not  only  endure 
but  encourage  the  political  preten- 
sions which  recent  theological  mani- 
festoes involve,  and  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  present  appearances,  we 
are  only  now  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  ? 

We  must  remember  that  the  priest 
and  the  people  in  Ireland,  being 
under  a  Protestant  Government 
which  for  ages  denied  them  all 
political  rights,  were  absolutely 
identified  in  their  political  interests 
as  in  their  religious  opinions ;  while 
on  the  Continent  the  priest  and  the 
people  had  separate  interests,  the 
priest  always  identifying  himself 
with  despotic  governments,  and 
lending  all  the  sanction  of  religion 
to  their  crimes  and  cruelties,  while 
the  laity  were  thrown  off  thereby 
into  revolutionary  politics,  as  well 
as  into  atheism  and  infidelity.  We 
see  in  Ireland  at  this  hour  exactly 
what  occurred  in  Belgium  forty 
years  ago.  By  a  phenomenon  of 
which  history  presents  but  few  in- 
stances, the  Belgian  movement  for 
independence  was  originally  coun- 
tenanced by  the  Roman  Catholic 


priesthood,  simply  because  it  was 
directed  against  the  Protestant 
Government  of  the  Netherlands ; 
and  the  grateful  Belgians  thought 
they  could  best  show  their  grati- 
tude to  the  Church  which  had  be- 
friended them  in  their  national 
struggle,  by  allowing  her  as  un- 
bounded an  ascendency  as  she  could 
contrive  to  base  on  her  compact 
organisation.  Thus  they  allowed 
Belgium  to  become  the  stronghold 
of  Ultramontanism,  and  the  very 
Paradise  of  the  Jesuits.  But  by- 
and-by  the  Belgians  found  out,  like 
the  Bavarians,  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Church  could  not 
both  be  masters  in  the  State,  and 
the  country  is  now  divided,  like 
France,  not  into  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives, but  into  Catholics  and 
anti- Catholics.  The  Irish  Catholics, 
however,  never  came  under  a  State 
mastery,  regulated  or  governed  by 
the  maxims  and  traditions  of  their 
own  Church,  against  which  they 
might  have  felt  compelled  to  rebel, 
and  their  religion  was  kept  alive 
by  its  continual  contact  and  conflict 
with  a  Protestantism  always  suffi- 
ciently aggressive,  at  least  on  its 
political  side.  On  the  Continent 
Romanism  is  dead.  If  it  is  alive  in 
Ireland,  or  in  England,  where  it 
exults  in  the  prospect  of  eventual 
victory,  we  must  remember  the 
words  of  Mr.  Fronde  in  the  closing 
volume  of  his  History,  where, 
speaking  of  the  converts  it  is  gather- 
ing out  of  Anglicanism,  he  says, 
*  It  fails  to  see  that  its  success  is  its 
deepest  condemnation.  Protestant- 
ism alone  has  kept  alive  the  senti- 
ment of  piety  which,  when  allied 
with  weakness  of  intellect,  is  the 
natural  prey  of  superstition.' 

Such,  then,  being  the  religious 
and  political  history  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  laity,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  temptation  to  follow 
their  clergy  in  political  as  well  as 
theological  questions.  But  in  the 
days  when  Liberal  Protestants  were 
fighting  their  battles  in  order  to 
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secure  their  complete  political  eman- 
cipation, they  had  little  idea  that  the 
barriers  of  separation  between  the 
two  Churches,  which  Protestant 
hands  were  so  ready  to  overthrow, 
would  be  re-erected  by  the  emanci- 
pated laity  themselves,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  an  arrogant  and  domineering 
priesthood,  gathering  up  the  whole 
Catholic  thought  of  the  country 
into  the  most  compact  Ultramon- 
tane unity.  We  know  that  Mr. 
James  Lowry  Whittle,  who  has 
earned  a  right  to  speak  on  this  ques- 
tion by  his  manly  and  eloquent  pro- 
tests against  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
has  distinctly  asserted  in  his  Catho- 
licism, and  the  Vatican  that  the 
Irish  laity  are  not  Ultramontane, 
and  that  the  Irish  priests  are  not, 
as  a  body,  any  more  Ultramontane 
than  the  people.  Well,  if  this  be 
so,  the  difficulty  of  forming  such  a 
middle  party  as  I  have  described  is 
immensely  increased ;  for  where  is 
there  the  slightest  possibility  of  any 
honest  or  permanent  understanding 
being  maintained  with  a  laity  which, 
furtively  independent,  allow  them- 
selves to  be  publicly  priest-ridden ; 
who  are  opposed  to  Ultramon- 
tanism,yet  allow  this  tyranny,  which 
they  hate,  and  would  fain  oppose, 
to  speak  in  their  name,  and  appeal 
to  the  Empire  with  all  the  moral 
weight  of  their  undivided  suffrages  ? 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  educated  lay  party 
which  chafes  under  priestly  despot- 
ism, neither  are  we  disposed  to 
underrate  the  difficulties  in  their 
position  which  prevent  them  from 
•carrying  on  an  active  antagonism 
against  it.  But,  after  making  every 
allowance,  we  candidly  confess  that 
their  timid  and  reticent  position  is 
wholly  unjustifiable,  and  affords  an 
instance  of  political  cowardice  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
laity  of  any  other  kingdom. 

Let  us  try  to  understand  Jhow  the 
two  classes  in  Irish  Catholic  society 
— for,  as  we  have  already  said,  there 
is  no  middle  class — influence  each 
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other,  and  are  each  in  turn  influen- 
ced and  controlled  by  the  priesthood. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Nation- 
alism has  taken  a  very  strong  hold 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  lower 
classes,  including  the  peasantry 
and  the  operatives  of  the  towns ; 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  Nation- 
alism is  distasteful  to  an  Ultramon- 
tane clergy,  who  see  the  mischief 
it  has  wrought  upon  the  Continent, 
and  especially  in  Italy.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Irish  priesthood 
have  always  shown  a  disposition  to 
humour  the  people  in  their  politi- 
cal crotchets  rather  than  sacrifice 
their  hold  upon  them.  Lord  Derby 
rightly  described,  in  his  Liverpool 
speech,  the  limits  to  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  '  It  is 
vain,'  he  said,  ( to  think  of  govern- 
ing the  country  through  them,  for 
they  have  not  the  power  of  guiding 
it.'  In  order  to  keep  the  laity 
with  them  on  the  questions  most 
deeply  interesting  to  themselves, 
they  are  forced  to  follow  the  laity 
in  secular  agitations.  This '  has 
brought  about  that  priest-peasant 
alliance  which  educated  lay  Catho- 
lics, detest  and  dread,  and  through 
which,  while  the  priest  flatters 
the  prejudices  of  the  peasantry 
and  gives  free  rein  to  their  ani- 
mosities, he  can  exact  from  them 
in  other  things  the  most  com- 
plete subservience.  But,  after  all, 
the  priest  makes  no  great  sacrifice 
of  principle  in  accepting  the  doc- 
trine of  Nationality  as  it  is  held  and 
understood  by  the  Irish  peasantry. 
For  though  they  claim  Nationality 
for  Irishmen,  they  deny  it  to  Ital- 
ians, and  are  ready  now  as  ever  for 
a  Papal  Brigade  to  restore  the 
shattered  fortunes  of  the  Pope. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  Nationality  is  sought  in  Ire- 
land as  a  means  of  establishing  a 
Roman  Catholic  ascendency,  and 
of  being  able  to  pursue  an  indepen- 
dent foreign  policy  more  congenial 
with  their  religious  principles  than 
that  which  is  carried  out  by  the 
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British  Government.     They  know 
that,   as    matters  now  stand,  the 
Roman  Catholics  being  only  abont 
a  fifth  of  the  British  population,  the 
other  four-fifths  could  not  be  expect- 
ed to  act  against  their  conscien- 
tious convictions  as  well  as  against 
the  long- selected  rule  of  non-inter- 
vention.      The    least  the    Roman 
Catholics  can  expect  of  a  Protest- 
ant Government  is,  that  we  should 
be  neutral  in  all  Continental  quar- 
rels.    But  the  Irish  lower  classes, 
who  are  now  so  national  in  their 
feelings,    cherish     a    very    strong 
craving  to  see  Ireland  a  Catholic 
Power  of  some  weight  in  the  scale 
of  European  politics   and   contro- 
versy.     Thus  there  is  a  tolerably 
complete  accordance  between  the 
priests   and  the    people    in    their 
political  and  religious  views.     If, 
now,  the  priests  should  lose  their 
hold. upon  this   lower  class,  their 
power  over  every  other   class    is 
gone ;  for  it  is  through  this  lower 
class  that  they   can  coerce  every 
other  class,    and  dictate  to  every 
interest   in    the    country.       It    is 
through  the  peasantry  the  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  are  returned  for 
the  representation  of  Ultramontane 
ideas  and  aspirations.      If  report 
speaks  truly,  the  service  has  dis- 
tasteful   conditions    for    most     of 
them,  but  still  they  perform  it  with 
unflinching  fidelity.     Indeed,  there 
is  nothing  more  saddening  in  Ire- 
land than  the  utter  want  of  politi- 
cal morality  which   prevails,   and 
which  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  an  honest,  man  to  win  a  seat 
without  doing  violence  to  his  %on- 
science.     It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  professional  classes  in  Ireland 
are  thoroughly  subservient  to  the 
humours  of  the  masses,  not  that 
they  have  not  independent  ideas  of 
their  own,  but  they  will  not  ven- 
ture openly  to  express  them.      The 
Catholic    doctor    knows     that    he 
would  lose  his  patients,  or  have  no 
chance  of  getting  a  public  appoint- 
ment, if  he  should  venture  to  be 


independent.  We  know  many  of 
them  to  be  fiercely  anti-Ultramon- 
tane, yet  not  one  can  ever  be  in- 
duced to  sign  a  petition  or  attend 
a  meeting  that  would  be  distaste- 
ful to  the  clergy.  The  Catholic 
lawyers  are  almost  equally  sub- 
servient, though,  we  need  hardly 
say,  they  are  intellectually  quite 
equal  to  their  Protestant  brethren 
at  the  bar.  They  must  look  to  the 
people  for  briefs  ;  and  if  they  have 
ambition  to  enter  Parliament  and 
push  their  way  to  the  Bench,  they 
must  conciliate  the  clergy  and  the 
masses. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
Roman    Catholic    Church   are  the 
only  class  in  Ireland  of  that  creed 
not     wholly     subservient    to    the 
masses,    or    to    their  masters   the 
clergy.   Of  course  those  of  this  class 
who  aspire  to  Parliamentary  hon- 
ours,  or  to   official   appointments, 
must  accept  the  priest-peasant  pro- 
gramme ;    and  converts  like  Lord 
Granard  are  naturally  led  by  their 
zeal  to  identify  their  high  station 
with  the  cause  of  an  Ultramontane 
priesthood.     All  other  members  of 
the  class  are  said   to  be  secretly 
opposed  to  priestly  tyranny;    but 
except  at  election  times,  when  they 
must  always  interfere  at  consider- 
able personal  risk,  they  are  timid 
and     dissemble    their  'discontent. 
They  approve  the  manly  courage 
of  Mr.  Justice  Keogli  at  Galway 
declaiming  with   such  fervid  elo- 
quence against  the  tyranny  of  the 
bishops,    and    the     violence,    dis- 
honesty, and  equivocation  of   the 
priests ;  but  they  are  afraid  to  fol- 
low the    example    of   the    Ulster 
grand  juries,  and  applaud  openly 
the  act  of  a  judge  who  has  assert- 
ed, at  much  risk,  the  supremacy 
of  British  law  over  all  classes  of 
her  Majesty's    subjects.      This  is 
the  class  that  the  priests  in  their 
political  conduct    have  habitually 
disregarded,    for  they  know  that 
they  can  govern  without  them. 
This  is  the  situation  of  Roman 
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Catholic  Ireland;  and  I  need  hardly 
say  it  exhibits  a  marvellous  amount 
of  political  cowardice  on  the  part 
of  all  but  the  lowest  class  in  the 
country.  What  is  now  to  be  done  ? 
'What  can  we  do?'  say  the  no- 
bility and  gentry ;  '  for  we  are 
politically  powerless,  and  we  can- 
not attempt  to  exercise  an  indepen- 
dent part  in  politics.'  We  might 
well  answer,  'What  have  the 
Irish  Catholic  laity  of  independent 
views  ever  attempted  to  do  in  the 
way  of  breaking  down  this  Ultra- 
montane tyranny?'  Nothing  what- 
ever. What  have  they  ever  done 
even  to  show  the  complete  accor- 
dance of  their  views  on  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  with  those  of  their  Protest- 
ant fellow-subjects  ?  When  the 
Madiai  were  being  persecuted  for 
religion  in  Tuscany,  and  Mata- 
moros  and  Alhama  in  Spain,  where 
was  the  Catholic  nobleman,  gentle* 
man,  lawyer,  doctor,  or  journalist, 
whose  voice  was  raised  against 
such  scandals?  We  know  that 
Sir  George  Bowyer  defended  the 
Spanish  persecutions ;  but  except 
Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy,  who  was  in 
consequence  assailed  with  fearful 
vituperation  by  the  Catholic  jour- 
nals, not  a  voice  was  heard  to 
denounce  them.  Lord  Denbigh 
convened  a  meeting  of  lay  Catho- 
lics the  other  day  to  protest  against 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Germany.  No  wonder.  Did  ho 
ever  preside  at  a  meeting  to  pro* 
test  against  the  persecution  of  Pro- 
testants on  the  Continent?  Tet 
when  Roman  Catholics  were  being 
persecuted  some  years  ago  by  the 
Swedish  Government,  a  great  meet- 
ing was  convened  by  British  Pro- 
testants to  protest  against  the  in- 
jury, and  the  interference  of  our 
Government  was  invoked  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberty.  Again, 
where  was  the  educated  lay  Catho- 
lic party  in  the  University  Educa- 
tion controversy  ?  When  Cardinal 
Cullen  convened  his  thousands  in 


the  Marlborough  Street  Cathedra], 
Dublin,  the  educated  Catholics 
were,  as  a  body,  conspicuously  ab- 
sent; but  why  did  they  not  or- 
ganise a  demonstration  of  their 
own,  submitting  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  leading  features  of  a  uni- 
versity scheme,  such  as  would  do 
justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
while  refusing  to  subject  all  educa- 
tion, whether  higher  or  lower,  to 
the  direction  of  an  Ultramontane 
priesthood  ?  Why  had  they  not 
the  courage  to  let  the  Government 
know  that  Cardinal  Cullen,  with 
his  assumption  of  intolerable  claims 
over  education,  had  no  authority  to 
speak  in  their  name?  They  are 
generally  believed  to  hold  Mr. 
Whittle's  views  on  the  subject ; 
but  why  should  that  gentleman  be 
obliged  to  stand  out  in  painful 
isolation  and  endure  the  full  brunt 
of  Ultramontane  fury?  Do  the 
educated  lay  Catholics  imagine 
that  a  Protestant  Government, 
aided  by  Protestant  representa- 
tives, is  to  fight  their  battles  on 
education  without  any  help  from 
themselves,  as  every  other  battle 
has  been  fought  on  their  behalf  in 
the  interest  of  liberty  and  equality  ? 
It  is  exactly  at  this  point  that  Pro- 
testant impatience  breaks  out.  For 
more  than  a  generation  Liberal 
Protestants  have  been  at  work 
emancipating  Roman  Catholics 
from  ancient  shackles,  and  break- 
ing down  barrier  after  barrier  in 
the  way  of  a  perfect  religious  equal- 
ity, while  through  all  the  war 
they  have  been  assailed  by  Conser- 
vative Protestants  with  imputations 
of  being  animated  by  a  desire  to 
advance  Popish  interests.  Yet, 
after  the  equal  platform  has  been 
achieved,  and  our  age  has  brought 
to  light  a  new  and  startling  develop- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
which  lay  Catholics  of  independent 
views  reprobate  quite  as  strongly  aa 
Protestants  themselves  in  the  in- 
terests of  free  government,  these 
men  will  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot 
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•to  abate  the  nuisance,  and  expect 
that  Government  will  be  strong 
enough  to  do  it  without  their  Help. 
There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
cowardice  of  this  order.  If  all  the 
educated  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
looking  for  Parliamentary  or  official 
honours,  there  might  be  some 
reason  for  conciliating  the  priestly- 
heads  of  the  country;  but  the 
great  majority  of  them  never  in- 
tend to  enter  Parliament  or  to  hold 
any  office  in  the  public  service  to 
which  they  might  be  recommend- 
ed by  their  allegiance  to  a  certain 
powerful  prelate.  Besides,  many 
of  them  are  already  provided  with 
Government  appointments,  which 
-should  ensure  them  against  the 
fears  of  priestly  anger.  What, 
then,  have  they  to  fear  ?  Are  they 
-to  do  nothing,  to  make  no  sacrifice, 
to  run  no  risks  ?  They  are  not  asked 
to  surrender  their  religious  convic- 
tions, to  forswear  their  faith,  or 
even  to  hesitate  in  their  acceptance 
of  the  last  dogma  of  the  Vatican ; 
but  they  are  asked  to  co-operate 
openly  and  actively  in  setting 
limits  to  the  interference  of  priests 
with  politics  and  education,  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny 


which  threatens  everywhere  to  ren- 
der the  working  of  free  institutions 
impossible,  and  to  use  their  social 
influence  to  moderate  the  political 
and  religious  animosities  which, 
now  distract  and  divide  the  coun- 
try. The  Ballot  is  now  in  their 
hands,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen 
whether  it  is  any  protection  to  the 
conscience  of  the  Catholic  voter. 
We  believe,  wherever  there  is  a 
strong  but  secret  opposition  to 
priestly  power  or  ideas  in  any  con- 
stituency of  the  South  or  West,  the 
Ballot  will  enable  that  opposition 
to  make  itself  felt  without  risk. 
Why  should  the  educated  Catholics 
not  organise  at  once  and  prepare 
for  the  new  situation  ?  Above  all, 
why  should  they  not  try,  by,  the  dis- 
play of  a  little  moral  courage,  to 
break  down  that  system  of  intimi- 
dation which  robs  Irish  life  of  its 
freedom  and  buoyancy,  and  even  of 
its  heartiness  and  wit  ?  The  people 
seem  afraid  to  speak  above  a  whis- 
per on  public  questions,  for  no  ar- 
gument is  allowed  except  upon  one 
side,  and  every  free  mind  is  de- 
nounced as  out  of  the  line  of  cer- 
tain national  ideas,  and  as  therefore 
beyond  the  pale  of  toleration. 

T.  C. 
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WHEN,  in  1783,  the  treaty  was 
signed  by  which  Great 
Britain  recognised  the  indepen- 
dence of  her  revolted  American  co- 
lonies, and  the  United  States  were 
admitted  into  the  family  of  nations, 
the  Confederacy  owned  no  public 
lands  whatever.  It  is  trno  that 
lying  within  its  borders  was  a  large 
tract  of  unoccupied  territory, 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty- six 
millions  of  acres ;  but  this  land 
belonged  to  the  individual  States, 
not  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  English  charters  had  given 
to  several  of  the  colonies  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic  as  their  eastern 
boundary,  and  had  defined,  though 
very  loosely,  their  northern  and 
southern  limits  ;  westward,  how- 
ever, their  territorial  rights  stretch- 
ed across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
continent  to  the  shores  of  the  Paci- 
fic— a  trifling  distance  of  some  two 
thousand  miles. 

The  French  possessions,  on  the 
other  hand,  extended  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
their  eastern  boundary  was  not 
very  clearly  defined,  but  the  line 
drawn  not  only  ignored  the  claims 
of  the  English  colonists  to  the 
western  territory,  but  even  infring- 
ed upon  the  limits  of  some  of  the 
colonies  themselves. 

In  support  of  their  pretensions, 
the  French  erected  forts  and  block- 
houses, at  intervals,  from  the  Great 
Lakes,  through  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  Ohio;  then 
along  the  banks  of  that  stream  to 
its  junction  with  the  Mississippi; 
whence  their  chain  of  military  posts 
followed  the  course  of  the  latter 
river  to  its  mouth.  France,  indeed, 
displayed  an  amount  of  energy  and 
perseverance  in  her  efforts  to  estab- 
lish her  colonial  empire  in  America 
upon  a  secure  and  permanent  basis, 
which  contrasts  rather  curiously 
with  the  supinencss  and  indifference 


manifested  at  one  time  by  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  the  security 
and  defence  of  her  American 
possessions;  she  having  left  the 
people  of  the  colonies  for  a  consider- 
able  period  to  protect  themselves 
as  they  best  might  against  the  en- 
croachments of  their  formidable 
rivals.  At  a  later  day,  however, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  England 
showed  no  unwillingness  to  draw 
the  sword  on  behalf  of  her  Ameri- 
can subjects. 

To  return.  The  English  colonists 
found  themselves,  by  these  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French,  hemmed  in, 
and,  in  defiance  of  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  their  rights,  prevented* 
all  expansion  westward.  A  con- 
flict between  the  two  races  was, 
under  these  circumstances,  sooner 
or  later  inevitable.  A  collision,  in 
fact,  took  place,  so  early  as  1753, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  between 
some  English  settlers  and  the  gar- 
rison of  one  of  the  forts  already  re- 
ferred to.  Both  parties  to  the 
quarrel  hastened  to  lay  the  story  of 
their  injuries  at  the  feet  of  their 
respective  sovereigns.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  long  and  sanguinary 
war  between  England  and  France, 
in  which  half  Europe  became  in- 
volved, and  which  extended  to 
even  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  globe :  so  that,  to  quote  Macau- 
lay's  words,  'In  the  quarrel  of 
potentates,  of  whose  very  existence 
they  were  ignorant,  black  men 
fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  red  men  scalped  each  other  in 
the  wilds  of  America.' 

In  the  New  World,  Braddock's 
defeat  temporarily  delayed,  but 
could  not  avert,  the  final  cata- 
strophe. The  French,  indeed, 
fought  out  the  quarrel  with  a  valour 
and  a  constancy  which  extorted 
the  praises  of  even  their  enemies; 
but  the  superior  numbers  and  in- 
domitable resolution  of  the  Saxon 
in    the    end    prevailed ;     Canada 
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was  conquered;  and  the  forts  on 
the  Ohio  were  necessarily  abandon- 
ed. France,  it  is  true,  still  retained 
Louisiana,  which  comprehended — 
not  simply  the  present  area  of  the 
State  bearing  that  name— but  a  vast 
tract  of  territory,  extending  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
of  north  latitude  ;  and  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  east,  to  the  Mexican 
frontier  on  the  west.  But,  by  the 
time  the  people  of  the  English 
colonies  had  become  .a  nation,  the 
French  power  in  America  had  been 
so  thoroughly  broken,  that  no  fur- 
ther opposition  to  the  expansion  of 
the  Confederacy  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it. 

The  conflicting  claims  of  the  va- 
rious States  to  the  western  territory 
— derived,  as  already  stated,  from 
their  old  colonial  charters — threat- 
ened, indeed,  to  lead  to  serious 
legal  difficulties,  if  not  to  an  actual 
collision,  between  the  inhabitants 
of  some  sections  of  the  Confede- 
racy :  for  the  boundaries  of  several 
of  the  colonies  had  been  so  carelessly 
defined,  that  they  actually  in  some 
places  overlapped  each  other ;  and 
the  difficulty  was  of  such  a  nature 
as,  apparently,  to  offer  almost  in- 
superable obstacles  to  a  solution 
which  should  be  equally  satisfactory 
to  all  parties.  The  question  was, 
nevertheless,  amicably  settled  ;  and 
in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  States  interested.  In- 
stead of  wrangling  with  each  other 
as  to  the  justice  of  their  respective 
claims  to  the  unsettled  territory, 
they  all,  without  exception,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  embraced  a 
proposition  which  had  been  made 
by,  I  believe,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
that  they  should  cede  their  rights 
in  the  lands  lying  beyond  their  bor- 
ders to  the  Federal  Government. 
New  York  took  the  initiative  in  the 
matter;  Virginia  imitated  her  ex- 
ample in  1784;  she  was  followed 
by  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ; 
and,  subsequently,  by  the  two 
Carolinas  and  Georgia. 


It  has  been  found  impossible  to 
ascertain,  with  anything  like  accu- 
racy, the  boundaries  of  the  respec- 
tive cessions  of  territory  of  the 
above  States ;  but  they  may  be 
said,  in  general  terms,  to  have 
included  the  entire  area  now  oc- 
cupied by  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  These 
various  gifts  placed  the  Confederacy 
in  possession  of  over  two  hundred 
million  acres  of  land. 

In  1803,  Louisiana  was  pur- 
chased from  Prance;  and  this 
acquisition,  alone,  added  no  less 
than  one  million  square  miles  of 
territory  to  the  Union.  In  181 9 
Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1846  Texas 
was  annexed  :  the  latter  State,  how- 
ever, retained  the  title  to  the  un- 
occupied lands  within  her  limits. 
In  1848  and  1853,  California, 
Jfew  Mexico,  Nevada  and  Montana 
were  acquired,  partly  by  conquest, 
and  partly  by  purchase ;  and  so 
recently  as  1867  the  United  States 
obtained  one  more  accession  of 
territory  by  buying  Alaska  of  Rus- 
sia. The  total  aggregate  of  lands, 
therefore,  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, may  be  roundly  stated  at 
1,834,000,000  acres. 

When  the  United  States  first 
became  possessed  of  large  tracts  of 
unoccupied  territory,  it  was  hoped 
and  believed  by  American  states- 
men, that  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  would  prove  such  an  ample 
source  of  revenue  to  the  country, 
that  taxation  would  be  materially 
lessened  throughout  the  Union.  In 
this,  however,  they  were  in  error ; 
the  expected  rush  of  emigration 
from  Europe  did  not  take  place, 
and  the  territory  lying  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  thirteen  original 
States  was,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic,  only  gradually  occupied. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  sup- 
pose that  labour  is  all  that  is  requi- 
site to  make  wild  lands  productive : 
capital,  is  quite  as  essential;  and 
capital,  necessarily,  flows  but  slowly 
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into  a  new  country,  where  there  is 
little  security  for  life  or  property. 
The  sales  of  the  public  lands,  con- 
sequently, for  the  first  decade  of  the 
republic,  only  amounted  to  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  second, 
they  brought  in  some  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  But 
it  was  not  until  1819  that  the  public 
territory  really  became  an  appre- 
ciable source  of  revenue  to  the 
country.  At  that  time  the  sales 
produced  three  millions  of  dollars 
a  year,  and  continued  to  increase 
until,  in  1836,  they  rose  so  high  as 
twenty-one  millions.  Since  that 
period,  however,  from  causes  to  be 
hereafter  referred  to,  the  sales  have 
steadily  declined,  and  they  now 
only  average  some  four  millions  of 
dollars  annually. 

Not  only  were  the  founders  of  the 
Confederacy  disappointed  in  their 
expectations  of  deriving  a  large 
revenue  from  the  public  lands ;  but 
they  little  dreamt  that  one  portion 
of  them  (the  Louisiana  purchase) 
was  destined  to  become  the  source 
of  those  bitter  dissensions  between 
the  North  and  South  which,  culmi- 
nating in  the  late  civil  war,  threat- 
ened, at  one  time,  the  disruption  of 
the  republic.  For  it  was  on  the 
question  whether,  or  not,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Southern  States  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  their  slaves  with 
them  into  the  *  Territories,'  and  still 
retain  their  rights  of  ownership  in 
their  human  chattels,  that  the  first 
serious  divergence  of  sentiment  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  arose  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  United 
States.  What  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips 
used  to  speak  of  as  the  ( inevitable ' 
conflict  was,  indeed,  averted  for  a 
time,  but  only  for  a  time,  by  the 
Missouri  Compromise  Act  of  1820  ; 
■and  the  repeal  of  that  measure,  in 
1 854,  simply  precipitated  a  collision 
which,  from  the  growing  exaspera- 
tion of  feeling  on  both  sides,  was 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  have 
occurred. 


All  danger,  however,  of  the  na- 
tional territory  ever  again  being  a 
source  of  discord  between  the  North 
and  South  having  now  been,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  set  at  rest  for  ever,  the 
public  lands — wrested  from  slavery 
at  a  fearful  expenditure  of  blood  and 
-treasure — will,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  prove  of  almost  incalculable 
advantage  to  the  people  of  the 
Union.  What  disposition  has  been 
made  by  the  United  States  of  this 
magnificent  inheritance  in  the  past, 
and  how  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with 
it  in  the  future,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  show. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  about 
four  hundred  and  forty  million 
acres  of  the  national  territory  have 
passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  various 
ways.  Of  these  lands  over  seventy- 
five  million  acres  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  schools  and  colleges. 
Sixty  millions  have  been  granted 
to  revolutionary  veterans,  or  their 
immediate  descendants ;  and  to  the 
soldiers  who  fought  in  the  wars  of 
181 2  and  1847,  and  in  the  various 
wars  with  the  Indians.  Twenty-two 
million  acres  have  been  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  building  railways ; 
while  thirteen  millions  have  been 
reserved  for  the  Indian  tribes.  The 
residue  has  either  been  sold,  or  ac- 
quired by  settlers  under  the  '  Pre- 
emption '  and  '  Homestead  '  Acts. 

There  are  no  less  than  five  dif- 
ferent ways  of  acquiring  a  title  to 
Government  lands— 1st,  by  buying 
them  at  public  auction.  2nd,  by 
private  purchase  at  the  Land  Office. 
3rd,  by  virtue  of  a  land  warrant, 
granted  for  military  service.  4th, 
by  pre-emption.  5th,  under  the 
'  Homestead '  law. 

From  time  to  time,  large  quanti- 
ties of  land  are  offered  at  public 
sale,  in  conformity  with  a  procla- 
mation of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  with  a  notice  to 
that  effect  issued  by  the  Land  Office. 
The  reserved  price  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  an 
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acre ;  but  in  certain  localities,  and, 
especially,  in  the  vicinity  of  railways, 
land  is  worth  much,  more ;  hence  the 
periodical  auctions.  Any  of  the  lots, 
however,  offered  at  public  sale,  if 
not  then  disposed  of,  can  be  pur- 
chased, subsequently,  at  the  mini- 
mum Government  rate,  at  the  Land 
Office.  Indeed,  at  all  times  any 
quantity  of  land  can  be  obtained 
at  0i  25c.  per  acre,  the  purchaser 
being  privileged  to  select  any  plot 
of  ground  which  has  not  already 
been  appropriated,  er  is  not  reserved 
for  sale  at  auction.  As,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  no  less  than 
seventy  million  acres  of  the  na- 
tional territory — surveyed  and  ready 
for  immediate  occupation — in  the 
various  Western  States,  lying  be- 
tween the  thirty-second  and  forty- 
eighth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  in- 
tending settlers  have  the  choice  of 
a  wide  variety  of  soil  and  climate. 
And,  each  year,  the  Government 
orders  fresh  surveys  of  the  wild 
lands  to  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  the 
supply  well  in  advance  of  the 
demand. 

The  national  territory  has  been 
surveyed  and  laid  out  in  what  are 
termed  Townships;  each  township 
being  six  miles  square,  and  contain- 
ing thirty-six  lots,  or  sections  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  each.  To 
every  soldier  who  fought  in  any  of 
the  wars,  except  the  last,  a  quarter 
section,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land,  has  been  granted ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  no 
less  than  sixty  million  acres  have 
thus  been  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  grant  of  seventy-five  million 
acres  of  land  to  schools  and  colleges 
appears  enormous,  and  almost  in- 
credible ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
fact.  The  way  in  which  it  has  been 
done  is  this  :  In  the  earliest  'Ordi- 
nance for  ascertaining  the  best 
mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the 
Western  Territory/  it  was  enacted 
that  Lot    16    of   every  Township 


should  be  '  reserved,'  for  ever,  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the- 
public  schools  within  the  limits  of 
said  Township.'  A  subsequent  Act 
appropriated  Lot  36,  also,  for  the 
same  purpose.  Thus,  in  every 
Township  which  has  been,  or  shall 
be,  incorporated  in  the  West,  two 
sections,  or  1,280  acres  of  land,  are 
set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion ;  so  that  to  all  children  in  the 
community,  whether  their  parents 
be  citizens  or  not,  gratuitous  in- 
struction is  offered  by  the  State, 
without  the  necessity  of  imposing 
any  tax  whatever  for  this  purpose. 

The  system  of  making  grants  of 
land  to  railway  companies,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  con- 
struct lines  through  thinly  settled 
districts,  although  it  has  in  many 
instances  led  to  jobbery  and  cor- 
ruption, has  yet  on  the  whole  been 
of  great  advantage  to  the  country. 
For  by  this  means  railways  have 
been  built  which  otherwise  could 
not  have  been  constructed  for  many 
years  to  come.  Indeed,  it  was  thus 
that  the  Pacific  Railroad — the  most 
stupendous  undertaking  of  its  kind 
on  the  American  continent — was 
carried  through  successfully. 

The  plan  adopted  is  simple 
enough :  the  Government  *  donates/ 
to  use  an  American  idiom,  every 
alternate  section  of  land  through 
which  a  projected  line  of  railway  is 
to  run,  to  the  company,  and  recoups 
itself  by  selling  the  intermediate 
sections  at  double  the  usual  price, 
i.e.  $2  50c.  instead  of  $1  25c.  per 
acre.  This  it  has  no  difficulty  in 
doing,  the  advantage  of  possessing- 
access  to  a  market  by  means  of 
the  line  more  than  doubling  the 
value  of  land  in  its  vicinity.  The 
railway  company,  on  the  other- 
hand,  not  only  has  nothing  to  pay 
for  the  '  right  of  way,'  but  is  alteo 
able  to  dispose  of  its  surplus  lands- 
at  a  handsome  price.  In  this  way 
the  inhabitants  of  the  particular 
State  or  States  through  which  the 
line  of  railway  runs  are  benefited,. 
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while  the  Government  suffers  no 
loss. 

By  the  Pre-emption  Law  (the 
operation  of  which  has,  however, 
been  to  a  certain  extent  superseded 
by  the  Homestead  Act)  any  settler, 
or  'squatter,'  on  unoccupied  land 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  en- 
joys the  privilege  of  buying  it  at 
the  minimum  Government  price 
whenever  it  shall  be  offered  for  sale, 
or,  if  unable  or  unwilling  to  do 
this,  of  obliging  whoever  else  shall 
purchase  it  to  pay  him  for  the 
various  improvements  he  has  ef- 
fected ;  and  as  the  value  of  these 
improvements  is,  in  all  cases,  to  be 
assessed  by  a  jury — consisting  usu- 
ally of  the  immediate  friends  and 
neighbours  of  the  settler — he  is 
quite  safe  to  receive  fair  compen- 
sation for  the  buildings  he  has 
erected  and  the  labour  he  has  be- 
stowed upon  the  land. 

This  just  and  considerate  measure 
was  passed  many  years  ago,  to 
remedy  what  was  felt  to  be  the 
cruel  injustice  to  which  settlers  in 
the  Western  Territories  were  sub- 
jected from  the  existing  law,  which 
treated  the  unfortunate  squatter  as 
a  mere  trespasser,  without  a  particle 
of  property  in  the  land  he  had  re- 
deemed from  the  wilderness. 

In  this  way,  a  man  who  had  set- 
tled upon  a  plot  of  ground,  and 
with  the  labour  of  years  brought  it 
under  cultivation,  might  be  sur- 
prised any  day  by  the  appearance 
of  a  stranger  who  would  show  him 
a  deed  of  purchase  from  the  Federal 
Government  covering  the  land  in 
question,  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
him  with  a  notice  of  ejectment. 
The  squatter  could  not  be  brought 
to  see  the  justice  of  a  law  by 
which  the  wild  land  he  had  re- 
claimed, and  the  rude  log  cabin  his 
own  hands  had  erected — which  had 
been  his  home  for  years  and  in 
which  his  children  had  been  born— 
should  be  wrested  from  him  at  the 
bidding  of  a  distant  government, 
and  another  man  enjoy  the  fruits  of 


his  labours.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  vexata  qucestio  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  land  was,  not  un- 
frequenily,  settled  by  the  squatter 
putting  a  rifle  bullet  through  the 
head  of  the  new  claimant ;  and, 
such  was  the  state  of  public  senti- 
ment in  the  community  of  which 
the  offender  was  a  member,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
jury  to  convict  him  of  murder  for 
so  doing.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
West  a  feeling  of  bitter  animosity 
against  the  Government  was  grow- 
ing up,  which  threatened  to  result 
in  a  chronic  state  of  agrarian  out- 
rage and  resistance  to  the  law,  such 
as  still  exists,  or  lately  existed,  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland.  Fortunately, 
however,  Congress  was  wise  in  time ; 
the  Pre-emption  Act  was  passed  in 
1840,  and  the  angry  feelings  en- 
gendered by  a  rankling  sense  of 
injustice  gradually  died  out,  so  that 
at  the  present  day  the  United  States 
has  no  citizens  more  loyal  than  the 
settlers  in  the  Far  West. 

The  Homestead  Law  was  enacted 
in  1862 ;  under  it,  every  native  born 
or  naturalised  citizen  is  entitled  to 
a  farm  of  160  acres  without  any 
payment  whatever,  the  sole  condition 
attached  to  the  gift  being  that  the 
claimant  shall  reside  upon  the  land 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period  the  farm 
becomes  his  absolute  property. 
Furthermore,  in  order  that  a  man 
may  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  fresh  start  in  life,  untram- 
melled by  previous  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, one  section  of  the 
Act  provides  that  'No  lands  thus 
acquired  shall  in  any  event  become 
liable  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt 
contracted  prior  to  the  issuing  of 
the  patent  therefor.' 

But  the  settler  is  allowed  only 
one  chance  of  obtaining  a  '  home- 
stead ; '  if  he  sell  or  abandon  his 
claim  before  the  five  years  have  ex- 
pired, he  never  obtains  another. 
The  sale,  in  fact,  of  a  'homestead 
right,'  as  it  is  termed,  not  only  con- 
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veys  no  title  to  the  purchaser,  but 
is  regarded  by  the  Government  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  abandon- 
ment, and  the  original  claim  is 
cancelled. 

So  rapid,  nevertheless,  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  public  lands 
when  once  settled  upon,  that  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  all  those 
who  take  up  their  quarter  section 
under  the  Homestead  Act,  instead 
of  waiting  the  five  years  for  a  free 
deed,  prefer,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  to  pay  the  Government 
price  of  $i  25c.  per  acre,  and  thus 
perfect  their  title  at  once.  And 
they  do  this  in  order  not  to  lose  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  an  advan- 
tageous sale  should  one  present 
itself.  Of  course,  having  bought 
the  land,  the  clauses  of  the  Act 
rendering  the  sale  of  a  '  homestead 
right'  null  and  void  cease  to  be 
operative,  and  the  seller  conveys  a 
perfectly  good  title  to  the  purchaser. 

Indefeasibility  of  title,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  conveyance  of 
real  estate  is  effected,  are,  indeed, 
not  among  the  least  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  land  system  of  the 
United  States.  In  most  of  the  new 
States  the  titles  to  all  lands  lying 
within  their  limits  are  derived  pri- 
marily from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  only  exceptions  to  the 
rule  being  those  instances  in  which 
grants  had  been  made  by  other 
Governments  to  their  citizens  of 
}ands  in  provinces  subsequently 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  When 
acquiring  territory  in  this  manner, 
a  stipulation  has,  of  course,  always 
been  inserted  in  the  treaties  that 
private  property  should  be  re- 
spected ;  and,  in  this  way,  Ameri- 
can jurists  have  been  called  upon  to 
decide  on  the  titles  to  grants  of 
lands  in  California,  made  by  Spain 
or  Mexico,  which,  originally  worth 
but  little,  became,  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  that  State,  and 
the  consequent  rush  of  emigration 
to  it,  of  enormous  value.  In  Louisi- 
ana, also,   similar  difficulties  have 


occasionally  arisen  as  regards  the 
construction  of  the  early  French 
patents.  But*  on  the  whole,  there 
has  been  very  little  litigation,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
having  generally,  when  there  was 
anything  like  a  fair  show  of  right 
on  the  part  of  a  claimant,  confirmed 
him  in  possession  of  the  property, 
the  title  to  which  he  professed  to 
have  derived  from  patents  issued 
by  the  former  owners  of  the  soil. 

It  was  with  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts  that,  several  years  ago,  a  very 
dai'ing  attempt  was  made  to  perpe- 
trate a  serious  fraud  upon  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  and  its  tragic  ter- 
mination created  considerable  sen- 
sation in  Washington  at  the  time. 

A  Dr.  Graham  applied  at  the 
Land  Office  for  a  deed  recognising 
him  as  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  California,  which  he  repre- 
sented himself  to  have  purchased  of 
the  heirs  of  the  individual  to  whom 
it  had  originally  been  granted  by 
the  Mexican  Government.  In  sup- 
port of  his  claim,  the  Doctor  pro- 
duced various  documents  in  the 
Spanish  language.  One  of  them 
purported  to  be  the  patent  by  which 
the  grant  had  in  the  first  instance 
been  made ;  in  others,  the  several 
persons  in  whom  the  title  to  the 
lands  had  subsequently  been  vested 
were  enumerated ;  and  the  contract 
for  the  sale  of  the  estate  to  him 
was,  to  all  appearance,  equally 
without  a  flaw.  Everything,  in  fact, 
seemed  so  perfectly  en  regie,  that 
Dr.  Graham  obtained  his  deed  with 
very  little  trouble. 

The  Doctor  was  a  man  of  fine 
presence,  highly  accomplished,  and 
of  most  gentlemanlike  manners. 
These  advantages,  combined  with 
the  presumed  fact  of  his  being  a 
millionaire,  obtained  for  him  the 
entree  to  the  best  circles  of  the 
capital.  After  a  time,  however, 
reports  began  to  be  spread  abroad 
that  no  such  persons  as  those  from 
whom  he  stated  he  had  bought  the 
property  had  ever  had  an  existence, 
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and  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  claim 
was  fraudulent.  These  rumonrs 
•acquiring  consistency,  the  Govern- 
ment ordered  the  arrest  of  Dr. 
Graham,  and  he  was  brought  to 
trial  for  forgery.  The  result  was  a 
conviction.  On  the  verdict  being 
pronounced,  theprisoner  poured  into 
a  glass  of  water  which  stood  near 
him  a  few  drops  of  a  colourless  fluid, 
drank  it  off,  and  immediately,  to 
the  surprise  and  dismay  of  the  spec- 
tators, fell  to  the  ground  —  a 
corpse. 

When  once  a  patent  has  been 
issued  for  a  grant  of  land,  the  title 
to  the  property  on  the  part  of  the 
grantee  becomes  absolutely  unchal- 
lengeable, except  in  the  contin- 
gency of  his  having,  as  in  the 
above  cited  instance,  obtained  the 
deed  by  fraud.  If,  indeed,  as  has 
sometimes  happened,  the  United 
States  sells  unoccupied  land  to 
which  it  has  no  legal  claim,  it  is 
under  the  necessity  of  indemnifying 
the  rightful  owner ;  but  no  defect 
in  the  title  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment affects  the  purchaser  ;  he 
is  secured  against  all  possibility  of 
loss. 

As,  after  land  has  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  the 
registration  of  all  subsequent  trans- 
fers of  it  is  enforced  by  law,  there 
is  not  at  any  time  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  at  the  Record 
Office  in  whom  the  title  to  a  piece 
of  real  estate  was  last  vested.  In 
fact,  what  Lord  St.  Leonards' 
Registration  of  Lands  Titles  Bill 
would  have  done  for  England  had 
it  been  compulsory,  instead  of  per- 
missive, the  laws  of,  I  believe,  with- 
out exception,  every  State  in  the 
Union  have  effected  for  its  citizens. 
Thus  it  very  rarely  happens  that 
disputed  titles  to  land  occupy  the 
attention  of  either  the  Federal  or 
State  courts. 

The  facilities,  again,  in  all  the 
States  for  the  conveyance  of  real 
property  are  such  that  the  title  to 
an  estate  of  ten  thousand  acres  may 


be  embraced  within  the  compass  of 
a  single  page  of  foolscap ;  while  the 
expense  of  drawing  up  and  regis- 
tering the  deed  need  not  exceed  five 
dollars.  In  this  way,  land  in  the 
United  States  is  dealt  in,  and  passes 
from  one  person  to  another,  with 
almost  the  same  readiness  that  the 
most  ordinary  commodities  of  com- 
merce do  here. 

The  result,  indeed,  of  the  land 
policy  of  the  American  people  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  not  only 
does  nearly  every  farmer  own  the 
land  he  tills,  but  that  there  are,  at 
the  present  time,  in  the  United 
States,  over  six  million  freeholders, 
out  of  a  population  of  about  forty 
millions. 

The  contrast  between  the  state  of 
things  above  described  and  that 
which  exists  in  this  country  is  cu- 
rious enough.  Here,  every  genera- 
tion witnesses  the  aggregation  of 
the  bulk  of  the  landed  property  in 
fewer  and  fewer  hands .  In  America 
each  year,  it  has  been  computed, 
adds  over  sixty  thousand  freeholders 
to  the  community. 

It  is  true  that  the  accuracy  of  tho 
return  of  the  number  of  landowners 
in  England  in  the  last  published 
census  has  been  questioned  on  very 
high  authority,  and  it  doubtless 
much  exceeds  30,776,  the  figures 
therein  given;  but  the  fact  is  beyond 
question  that  the  owners  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  this  country  are 
rapidly  becoming  fewer  and  fewer. 
Of  individuals  owning  a  house  and 
tho  half  rood  or  so  of  ground  it 
stands  upon,  there  are,  probably — 
owing  to  the  operations  of  building 
societies  and  other  causes  —  con- 
siderably more  now  than  there  were 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  land 
thus  held,  however,  forms  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  whole,  and 
it  may  bo  confidently  asserted  that 
at  least  eight-tentlis  of  the  landed 
property  in  Great  Britain  is  in  the 
possession  of  less  than  ten  thousand 
perso)is;  indeed,  as  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that   three  noblemen 
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own  between  them  one-quarter  of 
all  Scotland,  the  estimate  given 
above  of  the  number  of  proprietors 
is,  probably,  rather  over  than  under 
the  mark. 

In  this  country,  in  fact,  not  only 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  but  the 
whole  scope  of  modern  legislation 
has  had  a  tendency  to  divorce  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  from  the 
land.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  State  to  create  and 
foster  a  multitude  of  small  free- 
holders. 

Of  course  no  comparison  in  this 
respect  can  fairly  be  instituted 
between  a  country  like  America, 
possessing  practically  almost  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  land,  and  one 


with  so  small  an  area  as  England, 
without  a  fair  allowance  being  made 
for  the  different  conditions  of  poli- 
tical and  social  existence  imposed 
upon  the  latter  by  her  circumscribed 
limits.  Still,  the  contrast  between 
the  policy  deliberately  adopted  by 
each  of  the  two  nations  with  regard 
to  the  soil  is  none  the  less  marked. 
As  to  which  is  the  better  of  the  two 
systems  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  some  evidence  is  afforded  in 
the  growing  discontent  in  this  coun- 
try with  the  existing  state  of  the 
law  as  regards  real  property — a  dis- 
content which,  though  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  stifled  for  a  time,  will  ulti- 
mately, there  can  be  but  little  doubt, 
insist  on  making  itself  heard. 

W.  C.  M. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

« QELF-GOVERNMENT!  'repeat- 

JO  ed  Stephens  Green,  plunging 
headlong  into  his  subject.  "'You 
shall  never  have  it,1'  declare  all  the 
organs  of  English  opinion  in  one 
note.  "Never!"  says  the  Jupiter. 
"  Though  it  dissolve  the  empire,  we'll 
refuse  it,"  decrees  the' mighty  Blun- 
derbole.  "  'Tis  impracticable,  an  in- 
consistency, an  impossibility,"  de- 
cides the  Wagtail.  "A  very  piebald 
sort  of  thing,"  says  the  Magpie, 
with  a  chatter.  "  Vulgar  and  Irish, 
necessarily  underbred,"  sneers  the 
Superfine.  "Irish  never  do  know 
what  they  want,"  lisps  the  Picca- 
dilly. "  Want  only  the  cat-o'-nine- 
tails, and  ought  to  get  it,"  growls 
out  the  Garroter.  "  And  plenty  of 
of  it  too,"  grins  the  constitutional 
Mrs.  Harris. 

'  Such  is  the  oracular  judgment 
of  the  English  journals;  it  is  de- 
cided, fellow-countrymen,  that  we 
are  not  to  govern  ourselves — de- 
creed that  we  shall  not.  We  are 
even  distinctly  cautioned  not  to  be 
too  clamorous  and  persistent  in 
continuing  to  ask  for  this  forbidden 
fruit  of  Home  Rule. 

•  Infallible  London  press,  how  do 
you  know?  Who  commissioned 
you  to  decide  ? 

'Whatever  event  chances  to  be 
disagreeable  in  politics  is  regarded 
as  impossible,  or  at  least  very 
wicked,  unless  it  should  succeed  in 
establishing  itself;  then  it  is  alto- 
gether different'.  This  is  the  wise 
old  British  rule;  success  is  the 
main  right ;  the  powers  that  be  are 
always  legitimate  ones.  The  pre- 
cept of  rendering  unto  Caesar  means, 
Give  to  the  man  in  possession  only ; 
he  is  the  true  Caesar.  Staunchness  in 
maintaining  is  the  practical  test  of 
legitimacy.  Possession  itself  confers 


a  vested  right  which  needs  nothing 
but  the  argument  of  seizure  to  es- 
tablish. He  who  is  not  stout  enough 
to  hold  on  by  what  he  has  is  de  facto 
proved  not  to  be  Caesar,  but  an  im- 
postor who  owns  no  tribute  from 
anybody.' 

Here  Stephens  Green  had  a  glass 
of  water,  and  moved  about  on  the 
platform  thoroughly  at  ease.  Open- 
ing a  volume,  he  then  read  this  pas- 
sage in  a  confident  tone :      "'It  is 
very  difficult  to  make  the  mass  of 
mankind  believe  that  the  state  of 
things  is  ever  to  be  otherwise  than 
as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  it.     I  have  very  often  heard  old 
persons  describe  the  impossibility 
of  making  anyone  believe  that  the 
American  colonies  could  ever   be 
separated  from  this   country.      It 
was    always    considered    an   idle 
dream   of  discontented  politicians, 
good  enough  to  fill  up  the  periods 
of  a  speech,  but  which  no  practical 
man  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  party 
considered  to  be  within  the  limits 
of  possibility.     There  was  a  period 
when  the  slightest  concession  would 
have  satisfied  the  Americans,  but  all 
the  world  was  in  heroics.    One  set 
of  gentlemen  met  at  the  *  Lamb,'  an- 
other at  the  'Lion;'  blood  and  trea- 
sure men,  breathing  war,  vengeance, 
and  contempt ;  and  in  eight  years 
afterwards  an  awkward-looking  gen- 
tleman in  plain  clothes  walked  up 
to  the  drawing-room  of  St.  James's 
in  the  midst  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
'Lion'  and  the  'Lamb,'  and  was  in- 
troduced as  the  Amha88ador  from  the 
United  States  of  America." 

'  So  writes  Sydney  Smith,  one  of 
the  most  straightforward  and  honest 
political  writers  that  ever  lived,' 
continues  Stephens  Green.  '  The 
gentlemen  of  the  "  Lion  "  and  the 
"  Lamb"  were  the  political  swearers 
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and  swaggerers  of  the  day.  We 
know  that  the  race  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinct; we  could  put  our  finger  on 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  at  this  hour. 
How  these  gentry  of  the  "Lion"  and 
the  "Lamb,"  who  had  all  along  been 
breathing  war,  vengeance,  and  con- 
tempt, must  have  looked  askance 
and  ashamed  of  themselves  when 
the  crisis  arrived  at  last,  when  the 
unwelcome  visitor  presented  his  un- 
graceful person  in  the  blaze  of  the 
assembled  Court ;  how  supercilious 
they  were;  how  impertinent  their 
airs ;  how  petulant ;  how  foppishly 
the  jewelled  eye-glasses  may  have 
stared  him  out  of  countenance !  Did 
they  in  truth  shrink  aside  from  the 
drab  presence  of  thenew ambassador, 
or  else  did  the  lacedmaccaroni  cringe 
for  the  favour  of  a  recognition,bend- 
ing  until  their  satin  shoulder- knots 
kissed  the  marble  pavement,  and  the 
tips  of  their  velvet  scabbards  pointed 
to  the  sky? 

'One  must  recall  the  superb 
spirit  of  the  nation  then  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  sarcasm  of  this  cut- 
ting episode  of  "the  new  ambas- 
sador in  the  drawing-room  of  St. 
James's." 

*  The  display  of  British  temper 
which  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  had 
provoked !  Every  Harry  had  his 
beaver  up ;  every  swaggerer  tapped 
his  sword-hilt.  "  Blood  and  trea- 
sure" men  fumed  in  the  coffee 
houses;  gentlemen  wore  martial 
airs  in  the  House,  and  argued  the 
question  in  an  uncompromising 
mood.  The  colonists  were  rebels, 
and  should  be  put  down ;  to  discuss 
terms  with  rebels  was  an  outrage. 
Gunpowder  was  the  only  argument 
admissible.  Rebellion  should  be 
slaked  in  blood,  stewed  in  its 
gravy,  according  to  the  modern 
German  receipt  for  cooking  an 
adversary's  goose.  No  gentleman 
could  discuss  the  American  ques- 
tion unless  on  a  basis  of  hanging 
and  quartering.  Lord  North,  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  expressed 
these  sentiments  of  the  nation  in 
fervid  language,  sentiments  which 


he  did  not  feel,  language  which  was 
false ;  but  it  did  not  matter ;  it  was 
the  fashion  of  the  time  to  be  false 
in  politics ;  the  era  of  conscientious 
statesmanship  had  not  dawned; 
ministers  were  not  so  scrupulous 
as  they  have  become  in  our  time ; 
public  men  were  made  of  flesh  and 
blood,  not  of  hypocrisy  and  of 
morals.  Besides,  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign  had  still  to  be  regarded. 
The  Court  was  yet  a  power  in 
England,  although  a  George  was 
King,  and  the  Court  was  for  war. 
At  all  events,  Lord  North,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Fox,  as  well  as  to  every 
reasonable  opinion,  and  in  opposi- 
tion also  to  his  own  conscience, 
sided  with  the  King  and  the  "  blood 
and  treasure  men."  War  was  to 
proceed ;  to  discuss  terms  was  de- 
clared high  treason.  Lord  North 
cleverly  fell  in  with  the  mood,  and 
became  the  most  popular  of  mini* 
sters.  The  applause  of  Parliament 
re-echoed  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  on  every  hand  the  same  martial 
note  resounded.  In  the  heat  of  the 
fanfaro7inade,  however,  a  whisper 
went  round — something  of  a  secret 
treaty  with  France— and,  strangely, 
the  popular  ear  caught  the  rumour 
even  before  the  Cabinet  itself. 
Then  came  news  of  the  fall  of 
Yorktown  and,  culmination  of 
disaster,  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
It  was  a  thunderclap.  All  Eng- 
land shivered  as  if  struck.  All 
the  valour  ran  out  of  the  English 
race  as  through  a  sieve ;  the  ardour 
of  every  pot-house  politician  fell  at 
once  to  freezing  point.  There  is 
not  such  another  illustration  of  a 
national  knock-under,  of  a  similar 
collapse.  At  the  first  outbreak  of 
rebellion  the  agent  of  the  colonies 
had  been  dismissed  with  contempt, 
sent  off  to  join  his  brethren  in  re- 
bellion. He  now  returned  as  am- 
bassador from  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  was  the  awkward- 
looking  gentleman  that  I  spoke  of 
just  now,  and  the  courtiers  who  bad 
to  receive  him  the  cudevant  swag- 
gerers of  the  "  Lion  "and  the  "Lamb. " 
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'How did  the  infallible  press  be- 
hove upon  that  trying  occasion  ? 
What  principle  did  it  exhibit-^those 
leaders  of  opinion,  which  had  so  often 
decreed  that  the  awkward-looking 
gentleman  and  the  awkward-look- 
ing ovent  were  alike  impossibili- 
ties? Did  they  bend  to  the 
temporary  discomfiture,  and  begin 
next  week  to  be  infallible  all  over 
again  on  some  fresh  set  of  events  ? 
Exactly  as  our  philosophic  contem- 
poraries would  do  under  like  condi- 
tions or  actually  did  yesterday  in 
the  instance  of — say,  the  Irish 
Church  measure — and  may  do  to- 
morrow when  the  execrable  Union 
comes  to  be  repealed,  and  a  native 
Parliament  sits  in  College  Green. 

'"An  event  that  never  shall  be, 
depend  upon  it!"  roars  out  John 
Bull,  and  he  shouts  it  at  the  loudest. 
A  principle  is  here  involved,  and  he 
will  stand  to  it  like  a  Briton — as  if 
anybody  adheres  to  principles  now- 
a-days,'  said  Stephens  Green,  drop- 
ping his  voice,  '  unless  indeed  it  be 
the  leader  of  the  Government,  of 
course — and  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, perhaps/  he  added,  amidst  a 
storm  of  laughter.  '  We  know  how 
John  Bull  adheres  to  British  prin- 
ciples. Awhile  ago  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation was  such  a  principle,  and 
our  good  King  George  was  such  an 
unyielding,  uncompromising  Briton. 
That  excellent  monarch  declared 
that,  rather  than  sign  to  Emanci- 
pation, he  would  abdicate  and  retire 
to  the  German  baths.  Yet  what 
came  of  it  ?  Did  he  abdicate  ?  or 
did  he  take  the  wise  middle  view, 
and  consent  to  the  hateful  measure  ? 
How,  let  me  ask,  how  if  this 
accursed  Union  means  chronic 
anarchy,  confusion,  internal  discord, 
eternal  agitation,  imperial  danger  ? 
How,  under  such  conditions,  would 
British  principle  consider  the  pru- 
dence of  its  maintenance  ?  "Never 
mind,"  says  John  Bnll,  "  I  will  again 
sacrifice  blood  and  treasure  to  pre- 
vent ifc — sooner  yield  up  peace  of 
mind,  business,  comfort,  security — 
everything.     Like  another  Samson, 


I  vow  to  seize  the  two  pillars  of  the 
State,  and  shake  down  the  whole 
structure  about  the  heads  of  myself 
and  brother  Philistines,  rather  than 
consent  to  it." 

'  Blind  Philistines !  not  you.  You 
may  bluster  and  take  sides,  but  that 
is  all ;  it  does  not  commit  you  to  any- 
thing or  entail  consequences,  as  you 
have  long  since  abandoned  the  habit 
of  fighting  for  the  side  which  you  se- 
lect. Enough  that  the  world  should 
still  recognise  your  strength  in  gene- 
ral terms  ;  let  it  be  so,  without  put- 
ting your  reputation  to  the  special 
test  of  an  ordeal  of  battle.  You 
possess  admittedly  a  splendid  navy 
— a  becoming  boast.  Admire  it;  'tis 
made  for  show.  Those  ribbed  sea 
monsters  are  perfect  in  every  way  : 
thoroughly  armed,  perfectly  plated, 
and  perfectly  defenceless  also,  it  is 
whispered;  but  no  matter.  Un- 
doubtedly they  can  sink  ;  we  doubt 
if  they  can  swim,  and  would  rather 
continue  to  doubt  a  while  longer 
whether  or  not  they  can  fight. 
Remember  that— 

Ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but.  men. 

But  now  ships  are  boards  no  longer ; 
sailors  have  proved  themselves  not 
seamen ;  who  knows  if  on  trial  they 
shall  turn  out  to  be  men  of  war  ? 

'The  phantom,  the  Battle  of 
Dorking,  frightened  you  into  that 
first  masquerade  the  Battle  of 
Berkshire  ;  no  fresh  dread  of  Eng- 
land's prowess  has  grown  out  of 
that  experiment,  your  first  mock 
campaign  on  the  Hog's  Back.  Shall 
we  presently  have  a  battle  of  Dork- 
ing or  of  Berkshire  on  the  waves  ? 
,  'Let  things  alone,  John  Bull ;  as 
long  as  a  remainder  of  the  old 
wooden-wall  flavour  remains  with 
your  modern  steel-platers  don't  dis- 
turb it  by  hazardous  exhibitions. 
If  the  world  continues  to  take 
things  on  trust,  it  is  not  your  busi- 
ness to  raise  doubts  or  open  its  eyes. 

'  In  substance  we  know  that  you 
will  not.  You  are  prudent ;  proofs 
of  your  discretion  abound  on  every 
hand.     You  are  not  to  be  driven 
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into  dangerous  adventures.     Quite 
lately  you  took  the  sicba  of  Denmark, 
when  Prussia,  ripe  for  plunder,  set 
forward  on  her  raid  through  Europe. 
On  Denmark's  side  was  truth,  ho- 
nour, justice,  and — England.     The 
Jupiter  wrote  down  the  Prussians  ; 
the  Garroter  threatened ;  the  Super- 
fine said  they  were  underbred ;  the 
Piccadilly  and  Wagtail  backed  up 
the  Danish  King ;  he  was  a  hero ; 
to  boot,   the  father  of  England's 
future  Queen.     The  Prussian,  how- 
ever, proceeded  in  his  roughshod 
fashion,  and  Denmark  went  under 
in  the  struggle.     What  came  of  it  ? 
Nothing  !     The  Prussians  were  un- 
taught knaves,  unmannerly.     Eng- 
lish gentlemanhood  would  not  stoop 
to  notice  those  reiving  Uhlans.     It 
did  not,  at  all  events,  either  then  or 
at  a  later  time,  when  in  the  great 
battue  of  petty   German  royalties 
Hanover,  with  a  host  of  smaller  fry, 
went  sliding  into  the  throat  of  the 
leviathan  Prussia.     This  was  close 
work.    Hanover  was  at   one  time 
England.    Not  only  had  it  been  part 
of  the  Crown  dominions,  but  that 
part  of  them  which  held  the  dearest 
place  in  the  affections  of  a  deceased 
and  venerated  monarch — it  was  the 
Balmoral  of  the  time.    But  for  acci- 
dent of  sex,  her  Majesty  would  be 
the  present  sovereign  of  Hanover. 
Happy  accident !  for  in  such  a  case 
we  should  have  had  a  war — war — 
or,  perhaps,  an  article  in  the  Jupiter 
pointing   out    that    the    wretched 
Electorate  had  never  in  truth  been 
anything  but  a  source  of  weakness, 
an  inconvenience  to  the  country, 
distracting  or  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Sovereign;  that  injustice 
it  belonged  to  the  German  people, 
and,   as  a  matter   of   policy,  had 
better  be  quietly  restored  to  the 
Teutonic  race,  and  a  happy  riddance 
it  would  be  for  the  practical  people 
of  England.     Though  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  dispossessed  King  of 
Hanover  derived  by  legitimate  and 
regular  succession  from  an  English 
sovereign,  still    as    by  illegitimate 
and  irregular  succession  the  Hano- 


verian throne  had  passed  from  the 
House  of  Guelph  to  that  of  Hohcn- 
zollern,  British  dignity  had  no  fur- 
ther concern  except  to  wash  its 
hands  of  the  affair,  and  acquiesce 
in  an  arrangement  which  appeared 
to  accord  so  well  with  the  genius 
of  the  great,  conquering  German 
nation. 

1  This,  to  a  certainty,  is  the  lan- 
guage which  your  leading  organs 
■  would  utter,  John  Bull,  for  all  your 
lion's  mane  ;  and  the  moral  of  it  is 
plain: 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  ?  doff  it  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calf-skin  on   those  recreant 
limbs ! 

'  Let  me  refresh  your  memories,  fel- 
low-countrymen, as  to  the  action  of 
John  Bull  in  a  recent  event  in  which 
we  were  all  concerned.    Remember 
what  a  state  of  feeling  existed  here 
before  the  recent  Church  Act  became 
law ;  positively  people  have  already 
forgotten  how  hot  and  truculent  they 
were  then,  how  resolutely  unreason- 
able, how  they  vowed  and  threat- 
ened.     Bigotry    and    Ascendency 
joined  hands  to  oppose  the  Disesta- 
blishment.   ' '  No  surrender ' '  was  the 
watchword  of  the  English  garrison 
in  this  country.    Protestant  laymen 
swore,  Protestant  curates  and  in- 
cumbents vowed,  that  the  Church 
should  only  be  reached  through  her 
children's  blood.     A  crowd  of  ex- 
pectant    martyrs    appeared    upon 
public  platforms,  for  it  was  not  in 
vestries  and  conventicles,  but  in  the 
light  of  day  at  public  meetings,  that 
they  vowed  and  swore.     Protestant 
nobles  assembled;  the  old  Orange 
chivalry  was  in  arms ;  the  spirit  of 
Enniskillen  and  Londonderry  was 
evoked.     For  a  while  plain  treason 
stalked  abroad ;  the  Sovereign  was 
threatened  in  terms.     Her  Majesty 
was  told  that  her  predecessor  James 
had  violated  his  coronation  oath,  and 
reminded  that  the  stout  Protestants 
of  Ireland  had  kicked  his  throne 
into  the  Boyne. 

1  Yet  in  the  face  of  such  an  oppo- 
sition, through  such  a  compact  of 
forces,    the    Church    Act    passed, 
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penetrating  the  hostile  lines  as 
easily  as  if  the  close  ranks  had  been 
constructed  of  cardboard,  or  had 
been  organised  by  Cabdwell — by 
Mr.  Secretary  Cabdwell,'  repeated 
Stephens  Green,  as  an  apprecia- 
tive chuckle  vibrated  through  the 
hall. 

*  At  a  stroke  the  miracle  was  ac- 
complished, swiftly  as  a  transforma- 
tion scene.  Even  the  performing 
harlequin  of  the  pantomime  was 
himself  astonished  at  the  achieve- 
ment, and  the  cuckoo  press,  which 
had  so  long  been  calling  Heaven  to 
witness  in  vigorous  prose,  screaming 
out  sacrilege  in  marked  italics,  at 
once  changed  note  and  began  to 
congratulate  the  country  on  the  ex- 
cellent measure  of  relief.  (Groans 
for  the  cuckoo  press.) 

'  So  it  will  be  with  every  national 
petition  when  the  voice  which  de- 
mands it  shall  have  attained  suffi- 
cient compass  or  gathered  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  strength,  or  it  may 
be  of  fury. 

'Fenianism  had  reached  such  a 
degree  of  intensity,  such  an  instruc- 
tive degree.  We  have  Agamemnon's 
word  for  it.  He  declared  that  his 
eyes  and  his  sensibilities  were  alike 
opened  and  developed  by  the  energy 
of  that  outbreak,  that  it  had  taught 
him  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
Irish  discontents,  thereby  raising 
Fenianism  to  the  dignity  of  a  minis- 
terial educator,  of  an  imperial  ne- 
cessity. (Prolonged  cheers  for  the 
Fenians  from  both  the  galleries.) 

'As  he  has  a  well-known  taste 
for  experiments  of  that  kind,  he 
may  possibly  desire  to  complete  his 
political  education  now  by  studying 
the  features  of  actual  Irish  dis- 
contents in  the  light  of  another  Irish 
insurrection ;  who  knows  that  may 
be  his  intention  P  '  said  the  lecturer 
with  emphasis. 

'  If  so,  we  can  oblige  him  at  the 
shortest  notice  whenever  he  desires 
it,'  responded  a  voice  in  the  gallery. 

'  I  for  one  do  not  compliment  him 
on  his  new  attitude,  on  his  change 
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of  position,'    exclaimed    Stephens 
Green,  striking  the  reading-desk. 

'One  need  but  reflect  on  the 
verve  of  his  early  declarations  to 
render  the  caricature  of  his  actual 
position  complete  in  every  particu- 
lar. Remember  the  standpoint 
from  which  he  started,  the  original, 
very  original,  pleas  for  his  Alma 
Mater  Fenianism,  where  he  confes- 
sedly matriculated  in  Irish  politics 
— those  in  extenuation  of  agrarian 
crime,  the  "measures  of  justice 
long  deferred,"  the  speeches  of  the 
frantic  Lancashire  tour,  when  with 
the  recklessness  of  an  extreme  ig- 
norance he  first  plunged  into  the 
intricacies  of  the  Irish  Question. 
You  follow  me,  I  trust  ?  '  said  Ste- 
phens Green,  changing  his  tone ;  '  I 
refer  to  that  period  when  his  pre- 
tentious lieutenant,  Big  John  Bir- 
mingham, first  fell  into  obscurity 
and  rose  to  office.'  (Groans  for  the 
Brummagem  democrat.)  '  Like  the 
exploded  stage  Irishman'  of  bygone 
days,  our  great  personage  has  since 
been  exhibiting  himself  in  many 
variations  of  the  same  quasi-humor- 
ous performance.  In  the  first  act  it 
was  ,the  wheedling  vein,  all  smiles 
and  posturing  and  Liberal  blarney. 
"  Remedial  Measures  "  headed  the 
playbill,  and  all  went  well.  Then 
came  a  change  of  time  and  a  quicker 
step ;  with  a  whoop  and  a  flourish, 
a  shillelagh  session  was  introduced — 
the  slap-bang  interlude  now,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  if  you  please.  The 
press  was  threatened,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  suspended  according  to  esta- 
blished precedents ;  strong  cords  of 
coercion  were  unwound  ready  for  the 
application  of  the  strong  hand.  In 
this  instance  the  Lord-Jjieutenant 
was  the  strong  lumd.  Don't  smile  ; 
I  do  not  intend  it  in  a  sarcastic 
sense,'  added  the  Bpeaker,  pausing 
to  allow  the  tittering  to  subside. 
'A  regimen  of  coercion  was  pre- 
scribed, a  policy  of  terrorism,  sup- 
plemented by  full-flavoured  declara- 
tions to  North  British  mobs,  ending, 
however,  secundum  artem  in  a  popu- 
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lar  "  breakdown  "  before  the  foot- 
lights, an  afterpiece  to  the  comedy 
which,  by  the  way,  the  audience 
fully  expected.  At  present,  how- 
ever, artifice  is  manifestly  to  be  the 
leading  characteristic  of  the  ma- 
nagement ;  nor  blarney  nor  force  is 
relied  upon  to  attract  the  House 
next  time,  but  experimental  artifices 
again — thimble-rigging,  intrigue. 
At  his  wits'  end  for  a  new  device, 
our  artist  advances  to  the  orchestra 
with  a  smirk.  An  exalted  per- 
sonage, observe  William  Tell,  now 
in  the  character  of — the  Abtful 
Dodger — a  very  versatile  genius.' 

'  You  are  a  Tory  in  disguise ! ' 
here  cried  out,  a  voice  in  the 
gallery. 

'  Artful  Dodger,  thereby  violating 
the  especial  copyright  character  of  a 
distinguished  Parliamentary  rival,' 
retorted  Stephens  Green.  '  Is  that 
being  a  Tory,  I  ask  P  I  am  neither 
a  Whig  nor  a  Tory,  nor  a  place- 
expectant,  notwithstanding  my  sms- 
picious  profession.  I  am  an  Irish- 
man, that  is  all;  those  are  my 
politics,  nothing  more — an  Irish* 
man,  nothing  less,'  repeated  Ste- 
phens Green,  with  a  flourish  of  .his 
hand. 

'Better  stop  now,  Mr.  Green; 
you  have  produced  an  impression,' 
whispered  one  of  the  committee  on 
the  platform,  as  the  bursts  of  ap- 
plause kept  rolling  through  the 
hall.  'Better  wind  up  now  and 
leave  it  so.  You  have  done  very 
well.' 

'I  see  Catlyne  underneath,  and 
must  say  something  about  our 
precious  members  first,'  was  the 
reply.  I  overheard  this  distinctly, 
and  it  set  my  temper  on  edge. 

1  You  go  too  far,  sir ;  this  country 
owes  a  clear  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Agamemnon!'  cried  out  the  same 
voice  in  the  gallery. 
.  '  Ay,  gratitude,  my  friend ;  while 
at  this  moment  the  liberty  of  every 
one  of  us  lies  at  the  mercy  of  jfche 
Viceroy's  fiat — almost  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  an  over-suspicions,  over- 
zealous,  or  of  a  dishonest  policeman. 


Is  that  the  motive  of  your  grati- 
tude P '  Stephens  Green  continued. 
'  There  is  not  a  civil  severity  which 
is  not  in  theory  in  force  at  present, 
and  may  become  actually  in  force  at 
a  stroke  of  the  Viceregal  pen.  *  To 
possess  a  firearm  for  sport  or  self- 
defence  in  this  country  subjects  to 
imprisonment.  An  index  sits  at 
Dublin  Castle ;  the  newspapers  are 
watched  and  warned,  and  circu- 
late but  by  onidal  sufferance.  What 
is  there  and  I  pnt  the  query  to 
my  friend  in  the  gallery  — what 
is  there  in  civil  legislation  more 
treacherous  and  deadly  than  the 
two  Coercion  Acts  which  are  in 
actual  operation  at  this  moment  P 

'  Gratitude  to  Agamemnon  P  gra- 
titude for  that  he  has  got  us  well 
under  foot,  and  proves  us  slaves 
because  we  are  content  to  remain 
there.  Is  that  the  meaning  of  it  ? 
What  further  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  severity,  let  me  ask,  is  it 
possible  for  him  now  to  make?  un- 
less, indeed,  he  were  at  once  to 
supplant  police  rule  by  the  drum- 
head, exactly  as  the  former  has 
already,  in  a  great  measure,  super- 
seded the  action  of  ordinary  judicial 
tribunals.  Possibly  he  may  even 
yet  descend  to  that  lower  degree, 
if  the  influences  which  have  up  to 
this  impelled  him  so  far  Bhould  exact 
afurther  retrograde  movement.  Un- 
der pressure  of  Parliamentary  re- 
quirements he  may  yet  find  himself 
decline  to  the  legislation  of  his 
famous  namesake  and  predecessor, 
that  other  William,  who  gave  us  a 
Cornwallis  for  a  Viceroy,  and  pa- 
cified the  country  by  the  method 
of  Castlereagh  ana  of  General  Lake* 

( Plainly  if  Agamemnon  were 
presently  to  decline  so  far  in  policy 
as  to  repeat  the  experiments  of  '98, 
it  would  not  be  as  great  a  change 
of  position  as  that  which  he  has 
already  accomplished.  From  the 
starting  point  of  Remedial  Pleasures 
to  the  Coercion'  which  is  actually 
in  operation,  the  change  was  greater 
than  it  need  now  be  to  introduce 
the  "summary  dealings"  of  the 
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Rebellion— the  triangle,  the  gibbet, 
and  the  drum-head. 

'  The  difference,  however,  is  that 
tyranny  dares  not  now  apply  the 
terrorism  which  it  is  weak  enough 
to  enact.  You  cannot  execute  your 
blustering  decrees,  John  Bull ;  that 
is  the  truth  of  it.  The  national 
press  laughs  at  your  dastle  Index; 
Sedition  is  talked  as  openly  as  any- 
body likes,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
no  matter  how  you  strain  the  Con- 
stitution to  prevent  it.  The  moon- 
struck Viceroy,  armed  with  the  very 
coercion  bolts  which  he  has  himself 
forged,  is  after  all  but  a  painted 
Jupiter ;  he  is  powerless  for  all  his 
powers  of  proclamation ;  hestands  a 
mark  for  satire,  and  at  every  admi- 
nistrative movement  is  pasquinaded 
mercilessly.  Armed  to  the  teeth,  he 
dares  not  lift  a  finger.  Likeu  timid 
person  holding  a  firearm,  he  dreads 
nothing  so  much  as  that  the  pistol 
ishall  explode  and  -  shoot  himself. 
He  has  an  ab&olate  power  to' put 
down  talking  and  writing,  bttt  he  can- 
not put  down  thinking  anyway,  and 
therein  dwells  the  mischief. "  What 
an  easy  task  the  Government  would 
have  of  it;  how  glibly  the  Castle 
would  govern  if  people  could  only  be 
prosecuted  for  their  thoughts  ;  but 
the  law  is  imperfect  in  that  respect; 
i!t  cannot  be  made  to  dd  it— -even  a 
special  commission  *  won't.  You 
can't  get  at  the  contents  of  people's 
heads  in  a  tangible  manner  except 
by  battering  them  with  bludgeons 
in  Phoenix  Park;  and  materials 
obtained  in  that  way  are  not  avail- 
able in  practice ;  they  are  not  evi- 
dence to  go  to  a  jury. 

4  Here  is  another  view  of  it :  * 
'You,  John  Bull,  rely  I  suppose, 
onthevigilanceofyourCastleto  keep 
things  quiet,  and  it  is  another  proof 
of  your  excellent  understanding  in 
Irish  matters  that  you  do.  In  oase 
of  a  fresh  outbreak  your  Castle 
would  be  on  the  alert,  and  therefore 
you  feel  very  secure;  but  the  Castle 
would  also  be  rejoiced  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  its  energy  and 


userulriess,  even,  while  you  were  at 
your  wits'  end  with  anxiety,  It 
would  bid  the  rising  ^God  speed' 
iand  profit  by  your  distress.  Itwpuld 
regard  a  rebellion  in  the  light  of  a 
godsend,  and^  according  to  prece- 
dent, foment  the  rising  in  many 
secret  and  cautious  ways,  in  order 
that  the  flame  might  rise  to  suffi- 
cient height  to  be  !  put  but  witt 
credit  and  profit  to  all  concerned:  *fy 
is  by  iuchpractices  that  the  system 
goes  on?  that  the  Castle  lives,  and 
that  you  are  legitimately  plundered: 
In  case  of  rebellion  all  kinds  of 
salaried  supernumeraries  would  be 
wanted;  these  supers  are  well  paid. 
The  salaries  of  permanent  officials 
would '  be  doubled  at  once,  and 
remain  doubled  afterwards,  as  in 
the  Penian  example.  There  would 
be  special  commissions,  sensation 
trials;  detectives  and  informers 
would'  prosper;1  The  Bar  would 
have"  a  Reason  of  it,  the  Attorney- 
General  for  the'  time  being  make  a 
fortune ;  the  Lord- Lieutenant  would 
havea  dukedom;  the  village- consta- 
ble sixpence  a  day:  '  Oh,  wise  John 
Bull!  Your  Coercion  Acts  may; 
perhaps,  save  yon  from  the  malice 
of  your  insurgent  enemies,  but  what 
is  to  save  you  from  the  insatiable 
'appelates  of  vour  official-  friends, 
-prevent  you-  nrom  being  plundered 
and  eaten  up1*  by  the  hosts  of  Irish 
parasites  which  cling  on  to  your 
flank?' 

1  Be  wise,  Mr.  Green ;  wind  up/ 
again  observed  the  friend  on  the 
platform  cautiously,  as  the  lecturer 
paused  for  breath. 
•  '  I  am  coming  to  the  "members  " 
in  a  moment/  he  whispered  in  reply, 
and  then  added  aloud— 

*The  members,  our  represents 
tives,  who  consented  to  this  last 
national  outrage,  who  voted  for  these. 
Coercion  Acts,  may,  perhaps  with* 
some  truth,  aver  that  -they  did  not 
at .  the  time  understand  the  full 
extent  of  their  application ;  but  the 
Government-men  of  my  own  pro- 
fession,   who   understood  it  well, 
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will  be  careful  to  hold  their  tongues 
upon  the  subject,  never  doubt 
it,'  he  continued,  looking  directly 
at  me.  *  It  is  their  business  to 
understand  these  laws,  exactly  as  it 
may  presently  become  their  duty  to 
prosecute  under  them;  and  if  it 
should,  we  know  but  too'  well  that 
they  will  perform  it  rigorously— we 
may  rely  that  they  will  do  their  duty 
in  that  way  (cheers),  for  my  un- 
happy profession  has  been  tho- 
roughly degraded ;  the  political  Bar 
is  bought  up  body  and  soul,  and  in 
Ireland  there  is  none  other  but  the 
political  Bar.  Not  a  pound  of  bar- 
rister's flesh  but  is  the  legitimate 
property  of  the  Castle,  and  the 
Castle,  like  Shylock,  inexorably  in- 
sists on  exacting  the  last  penny- 
weight of  its  purchased  pound — ' 

'Befouling  his  own  nest/  ex- 
claims a  voice. 

(  The  Irish  Bar  has  been  bought 
up  and  paid  for  at  a  handsome 
figure,  but  the  Irish  members  have 
not  been  purchased.  Let  us  be  just 
to  Agamemnon;  to  his  eternal  credit 
I  say  it :  the  Irish  members  have  re- 
ceived nothing  from  him  but  an  un- 
varying contempt,  which  on  this 
ground  I  admit  entitles  him  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  our  country. 

'  He  has  not  bought  them ;  per- 
haps he  has  not  thought  them 
worth  i  buying.  If  he  holds  them 
under  command,  'tis  only  because 
they  have  given  themselves  freely ; 
but  he  has  not  offered  anything 
for  them — nothing — not  a  Scotch 
bawbee.  If  out  of  pure  love  or  ad- 
miration they  have  bestowed  them- 
selves, the  gift  is  invariably  re- 
quited in  an  equally  sentimental 
manner  by  the  great  man ;  never 
anything  substantial  in  exchange 
— never  any  bread.  To  borrow  a 
dreary  quotation  which  we  have 
heard  applied  otherwise,  he  says-* 

To  him  who  I  do  know  to  love  me  best, 
He  should  be  sure  to  have  my  favours  least. 

'  That  is  Agamemnon's  favour  to 
the  Irish  member  ;  he  may  love, 
perhaps,  but  he  certainly  will  not 


endow  him ;  he  refuses  to  pur- 
chase. It  is  the  one  blot  on  the 
statesman's  genius  in  the  eyes  of 
our  representatives.  The  body  of 
them  comes  flowing  on  perpetually 
towards  him — on  in  continuous 
stream — and  he  lets  them  come 
or  go  or  flow  on  as  they  please,  for 
ever,  ever,  like  the  river  in  the  bal- 
lad ;  but  he  will  not  purchase ;  he 
refuses  to  corrupt.  By  conse- 
quence the  despairing  Irish  mem- 
ber is  at  last  driven  to  corrupt  him- 
self, and  he  does  successfully — 

Each  like  a  mildewed  ear  blasting  his 
brother. 

'  Alas,  for  bygone  times !  those 
merry  Palmerston  days  when  "  the 
men,"  not  measures  or  constituen- 
cies, were  objects  of  the  minister's 
care,  are  gone,  never  to  return. 
The  lofty  Agamemnon  will  not  see 
those  obsequious  waiting  gentle- 
men; he  is  too  tall  of  stature  for 
that;  he  stares  over  their  sacred 
representative  heads,  regarding  no* 
thing  but  the  constituencies  be- 
yond them,  or,  worse  even,  the  un*. 
anointed  persons  of  unofficial  out- 
siders below  them.  It  may  be 
virtuous  and  high-minded  of  him, 
but  it  is  hard,  hard  treatment 
nevertheless  for  some  of  our  friends- 
to  support — years  of  starvation, 
of  sombre,  lingering,  Egyptian  fa- 
mine, and  yet  no  change,  no  corn 
coming  into  Egypt,  nothing  to  be 
had  from  this  hard-fisted,  heartless 
Pharaoh — always  lenten  entertain- 
ment, a  perpetual  black  fast,  and 
still  no  approaching  symptom  of  a, 
compensating  period  of  Easter  jol- 
lity. Still  they  are  content  to  en- 
dure and  prolong  these  gastronomic 
sufferings ;  they  persevere  with  the 
courage  of  heroes  or  of  martyrs,  in 
hope  that  the  heart  of  this  political 
Pope  may  soften  some  day — that  he 
will  relent.  Relent !  not  he  !  He 
knows  no  compassion  for  them  ;  he 
knows  the  stuff  of  which  they  are 
made  too  well  for  that;  he  turns  upon 
the  abject,  menial  rout  with  words 
of  scorn  :  "You  'undertakers'  from 
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over  the  Channel,  avaunt!  You 
are  not  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
constituencies  ;  there  is  no  force  be- 
hind yon,  no  principles  in  you,  no  re- 
presentation belonging  to  yon.  You 
are  usurpers  and  impostors,  scrofu- 
lous with  intrigue,  meanly  ambitious. 
You  hate  and  despise  each  other, 
but  yonr  wretched  country  most  of 
all.  You  parasites  and  brigands! 
I'll  not  know  you,  nor  meddle  with 
you  ;  I  refuse  to  eat  with  ye,  drink 
with  ye,  or  even  to  traffic  with  ye. 
I'll  not  be  seen  marching  through 
Coventry  with  such  a  gang  of  Bcare- 
crows.  You  are  not  representative 
men — you  are  the  '  Irish  Lot  ! '  If 
representatives  were  of  my  mind, 
they'd  truncheon  you  out  for  taking 
their  names  upon  you." 

'  If  Agamemnon  does  not  venture 
to  say  this  distinctly,  in  the  Doll 
Tearsheet  vein,  he  acts  as  if  he  had, 
and  everybody  knows  that  he  thinks 
it.  Yet  our  members  crouch  the  lower 
for  his  contempt.  Cabinet  arro- 
gance, Westminster  airs,  are  over- 
much for  '  Celtic  servility — for  the 
shrinking  'Irish  Lot'  to  withstand. 
The  more  rigid  the  minister,  the 
more  subservient  they  become ;  the 
meeker  under  the  august  bad  tem- 
per of  their  idol  Agamemnon ;  he 
is  indeed  the  King  of  Men  for 
them — William  V.  of  England — 
as  absolute  a  monarch  quite  as  the 
contemporary  uncrowned  sovereign 
Adolphe  I.  of  Versailles — William 
the  glorious  and  pious,  who  may 
yet  bequeath  us  too  an  immortal 
memory,  like  his  great  predecessor 
and  namesake  the  Orange  Prince, 
the  "  Reducer  "  of  Ireland ;  and, 
perhaps,  like  the  sainted  Dutchman, 
prove  a  merciless  tyrant  to  the  obsti- 
nate land  which  refuses  alike  to 
admire  his  pretentious  character  or 
regard  as  genuine  his  hypocritical 
experiments  at  national  concilia- 
tion.' 

As  these  words  were  uttered  by 
Stephens  Green,  my  nerves  broke 
out  in  flagrant  rebellion.  Almost 
unconsciously  I  rose  from  my  place, 
and    advancing   somehow   on    the 


back  rail  of  the  foremost  seat, 
I  abruptly  interrupted  the  speaker. 
*  I  cannot  endure  this  any  longer,' 
I  said,  in  a  calm  tone — *  this  attack 
on  a  great  statesman,  one  of  the 
best  of  men,  as  uncalled  for  as  it  is 
unfair.  I  appeal  to  the  good  sense 
of  this  assembly,  notwithstanding 
the  manifest  strength  of  its  hostile 
prejudices — ' 

*  Better  not  make  a  donkey  of 
yourself,  sir,  before  all  the  people,' 
said  a  voice  behind ;  and,  as  I  hesi- 
tated for  a  word,  they  pulled  me 
back  gently  into  my  place  again. 

'But  it  is  idle  to  discuss  this 
here ;  it  is  vain  to  appeal  either  to 
the  reason  or  the  patriotism  of  the 
present  array  of  Irish  members— to 
the   vast  majority  of  them,'   said 
Stephens  Green,  waving  me  aside 
in  a  patronising  way,  as  if  the  inter- 
ruption   was    of   no  consequence. 
'  But,  fellow-countrymen,  a  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  it  may  not  be 
idle  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
performances  of  those  who  are  com- 
missioned to  represent  this  country. 
A   general  election  is  imminent-— 
that  is,  the  day  of  judgment  ap- 
proaches for  many  of  them ;  and  on 
the  day  of  wrath,  when  the  fatal 
hour  shall  strike  at  last,  and  at  the 
approaching  election  each  melan- 
choly undertaker  of  the  band  will 
have  again  to  ascend  the  scaffold— 
the  hustings  platform — to  undergo 
a  certain  execution  at  your  hands, 
even  then,  so  engrained  is  the  syco- 
phancy of  this  body,  so  entirely  has 
all  manhood  damped  out  of  it j  even 
at  that  supreme  moment,  when  the 
death-bell  is  tolling  and  the  mourn- 
ful procession  is  in  actual  move- 
ment, the  victims  will  yet  bend  in 
one  last  act  of  worship  before  the 
grim  and  relentless  idol  who  has 
wrought  their  doom,  and  with  a  de- 
votion which  is  not  heroism,  but  the 
climax  of  personal  demoralisation, 
salute  him,  Agamemnon  Imperator, 
in  the  language  of  the  old  victims  of 
the  arena,  "  Ave,  Caesar,  morituri  te 
salutant  —  morituri  te  salutant,"' 
repeated  Stephens  Green,  darting 
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his  eve-glass  fixedly  in  my. direc- 
tion/ It  appeared  very  plain  that 
he  intended  the  words  to  have  a 
personal  application,  and  it  stung 
me  to  the  quick  to  think  so.  So 
extremely  was  I  provoked,  that  I 
found  myself  again  in  the  act  of  ad- 
dressing the  audience,  without  the 
consciousness  of  having  risen.  This 
time  no  charitable  hand  was  behind 
to  pull  at  my  coat-tail. 

"'  Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies,  and  Gentle- 
men,— Although  for  some  time  a 
public  man,  this  is  the  first  occasion 
in  my  life  in  whichl  find  myself  placed 
in  the  painful  position  of  having  to  in- 
terrupt a  public  lecturer' — a  hideous 
stillness  prevailed  as  I  paused  and 
realised  the  absurdity  of  my  posi- 
tion — '  a  public  lecturer ;  a  gen- 
tleman, ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
is  my  friend,  whose  talents  I  ad- 
mire, by  whose  eloquence  I  have 
been  charmed.  It  is  not  an  agree- 
able office;  I  am  extremely  reluc- 
tant. My  position  is  indeed  an  un- 
fortunate one  ;  for  I  am — I  am — ' 

*  An  Irish  member,  perhaps  ? '  sug- 
gested a  voice  behind.  I  turned ; 
there  was  a  peal  of  laughter. 

'  For  I  am  convinced  that  this  as- 
semblage— intelligent  assemblage — 
will,  on  reflection,  refuse  to  sanction 
the  unfair  attack,  or  agree  to  the 
unjustifiable  aspersions  which  have 
been  so  fiercely  launched  at  the 
character  of  one  of  the  best,  as  well 
as  greatest,  statesmen  who  have 
appeared  on  the  political .  stage  in 
modern  times—  * 

'A  clap  for  James  Stephens ! ' 
shouted  a  Revolutionist  in  the  right- 
hand  gallery. 

CA  minister  who  has  done  this 
country  more  thorough — ' 

"True  for  you  there,'  said  another 
voice  oh  the  left ;  '  done  this  country 
more  thoroughly  than  any  of  has 
predecessors. ' 

1  Done  this  country  more  thorough 
good  in  his  own  way,  according  to 
his  lights — '  ' 

'  His  ideas  you  mean,'  said  an- 
other Oppositionist. 

*The  spirit  of  ascendency  which 


crashed   your    forefathers  lie  has 
broken  down — ' 

'  He  has  broken  down  indeed,  as 
everybody  expected;  that  is  clear 
enough,'  said  a  man  immediately 
behind. 

1  The  revolutionary  sentiment 
which  animates  this  assemblage 
takes  me,  I  confess,  quite  by  sur- 
prise,' I  said,  hesitating  the  more 
because  my  temper  as  well  as  my 
fluency  was  affected  by  these  inter- 
ruptions. 'The  evident  spirit  of 
ingratitude  towards  him,  the  great 
and  good  man,  which  ventures  to  ex- 
hibit itself  fills  me  with  pain,  and 
that  you  should  suffer  it  to  ap- 
pear does  not  redound  either  to  the 
morality  of  your  opinions  or  to  the 
honour  of  your  intelligence.  I  wish 
— I  wish  to  avoid  strong  language 
of  every  kind,'  I  said,  endeavouring 
to  dominate  a  confused  mixture  of 
cheers,  laughter,  and  hisses,  which 
began  to  rumble  in  the  galleries, 
1  but  I  am  appalled  at  the  evidence 
of  false — false  principles^  I  shouted 
at  the  top  of  my  voice — '  of  invete- 
rate malice,  of  political  bigotry,  which 
I  see  displayed  on  every  side  of  this 
hall.'  37:ir>c>TT 

Here  one  of  the  committee  on  the 
platform  dropped  a  whisper  into  the 
ear  of  Stephens  Green,  who  with  a 
laugh  turned  to  communicate  it  to 
the  Mayor. 

'  It  is  not  in  the  least  creditable 
to  your  town,'  I  continued  at  the 
utmost  pitch  of  voice,  .'  nor  to  the 
credit  of  our  common  country,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  to-night 
I  incline  to  blush  at  the  name  of 
Irishman  —  to  be  ashamed  of  my 
nationality.' 

Here  Stephens  Green,  still  laugh- 
ing, nodded  to  the  orchestra.  The 
hand  began  to  play, 

'Stop!  but  five  minutes  to  ex- 
plain myself  is  all  I  ask !  this  is 
cowardly,  unmanly ! '  I  shrieked, 
but  the  drummer,  who  was  under- 
neath, understood  his  business,  be* 
gan  to  thwflCMc  his  best,  and  in  the 
surrounding  uproar  my  utmost  effort 
of  voice  ***  drowned. 
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Mechanically  I  looked  in  the  di- 
rection of  Canon  Ingomar's  seat ;  his 
face  was  apoplectic  with  exploding 
laughter.  Then  some  hands  from 
behind  were  laid  upon  me,  and  I 
subsided  gently  backward  into  the 
body  of  the  crowd. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

'You  were  not  altogether  so  suc- 
cessful, Catlyne,  last  night,  as  your 
friends  might  have  desired ;  you 
made  a  sensation  certainly,  but  not 
much  impression.  At  least  that  is 
the  impression  which  I  carried  away 
after  witnessing  your  performance,' 
Stephens  Green  said  next  morn- 
ing, lounging  over  a  late  breakfast. 
'When  next  you  intend  to  cut  a 
figure  in  public,  be  advised  not  to  fall 
straight  forward  on  a  man  in  the 
height  of  a  popular  triumph;  it's 
foolhardy  and  dangerous,  bad  gene- 
ralship. I  was  the  popular  idol  of 
the  hour,  and  as  you  rode  full  tilt 
at  the  windmill,  what  could  you 
expect,  then,  but  a  roll-over  ?  That 
has  happened  which  anybody  might 
have  foreseen.' 

'  You  had  the  band  hired  on  pur- 
pose, Green,'  I  said.  'It  was  a 
piece  of  forethought  on  your  part, 
to  prevent  anybody  from  interrupt- 
ing the  progress  of  your  rodomon- 
tade— shameful ! ' 

*  You  don't  believe  that  of  a  friend 
andbrotherpoUtician,  doyou?'  asked 
Stephens  Green,  pausing  with  his 
fork  in  the  air.  '  It  was  capital 
music,  however.' 

'  It  was  in  every  way  a  discredit- 
able performance — ' 

*  The  band's,  perhaps,  and  your 
performance  certainly,  but  not  mine ; 
I  protest  mine  was  the  very  reverse, 
highly  satisfactory/  he  answered,  ex- 
amining his  plate  with  a  fastidious 
eye-glass.  'I  expected  a  break-down, 
but  the  legs  kept  under  me  some- 
how. 'Twas  the  pace  did  it,  per. 
haps.  Nothing  like  speed  for 
safety  in  a  race.  Prudence  lies  in 
going  headlong.  Mere  force  of  steam 
kept  me  upright,  or  else  I  must 
have  more  in  me  than  people  ima- 


gined, which  is  doubtful,  or  else  men 
are  greater  idiots  than  I  suppose 
them  to  be,  which  is  impossible.  A 
smashing  fellow  that  at  the  drum, 
Catlyne ;  such  a  flourish  in  the  wrist ; 
reminded  one  of  Bashaw  pounding 
away  in  the  Bolls.  I  shall  send  that 
very  remarkable  drummer  a  special 
retainer  for  all  future  political  per- 
formances in  this  district.' 

'  You  never  had  anything  like  a 
conscience,  Green,'  I  said ;  '  and 
nothing  you  could  do  would  surprise 
me  after  the  exhibition  of  last 
night.' 

*  Conscience,  Catlyne !  not  yet— 
wait  till  the  right  time  comes.  I 
should  never  dream  of  setting  up  such 
a  luxury  at  this  side  of  a  chairman- 
ship at  least;  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable and  presumptuous.  Far 
better  no  conscience  at  all  than  a 
shabby  one,  I  say  ;  better  no  vehicle 
than  a  make-up ;  no  more  a  shabby 
conscience  than  a  shabby  brougham, 
that  is  my  motto.  If  ever  I  do 
turn  out  in  a  conscience,  it  shall 
be  a  downright  showy,  fashionable 
article,  in  the  best  modern  style 
and  finish — brass-mounted  harness, 
painted  panels,  everything  likely  to 
impress  the  neighbours  and  fitted  for 
a  gentleman  to  go  to  church  with 
in  proper  state.  However,  as  yet  it 
is  out  of  the  question.' 

'Apparently  out  of  the  pro- 
gramme, at  all  events — ' 

'  One  device  at  a  time  is  quite  suf- 
ficient, as  much  as  I  can  manage, 
and  at  present  patriotism  quite 
fills  me  up ;  by-and-by,  perhaps,  I 
may  veer  round  on  another  tack, 
and  spread  out  a  sheet  of  conscience 
to  the  wind,  but  for  a  little  craft  of 
my  standing  to  carry  such  a  fore 
and  aft  rig  as  a  respectable  charac- 
ter at  present  would  be  sheer  non- 
sense— it  would  be  too  much  bunt- 
ing and  bad  seamanship.  I  have 
not  ballast  enough  for  it.  I  must 
keep  the  boat  trim  and  handy,  and 
mind  the  tiller  ropes  till  the  time 
comes,  and  I  mount  my  flag  like 
other  sucoess^L^nd  hypocritical 
characters.'    <^r^ 
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( Honesty  is  the  best  policy.' 

'  I  deny  it,  Catlyne;  the  man  who 
first  said  that  was  an  idiot,  and  I 
am  quite  certain  was  not  a  barrister. 
By  the  way,  any  news  of  Smither- 
eens this  morning? '  added  Stephens 
Green,  in  a  quicker  tone,  rising 
from  table.  'The  ordeal  must 
be  over  with  him  by  this  time ;  we 
should  have  the  close  of  the  poll 
and  the  final  telegram,  with  the 
usual  congratulatory  flourishes. 
Learned  Serjeant,  idol  of  •the  people; 
triumphant  majority — Victor  Smi- 
thereens —  drums  —  trombones  — 
Radical  opponent  swept  out  of  sight, 
with  the  scotched  snake  of  Fenian- 
ism  coiled  round  his  prostrate  form. 
To  follow  the  victorious  revel  after 
the  well-fought  field :  How  the  new 
Solicitor  will  feast  and  drink,  brag 
and  browbeat  to-night!  Extra 
rough !  Glad  we  are  miles  away 
from  him  at  present.  Nothing  like 
success  for  bringing  out  the  true 
grain  in  your  thorough  upstart. 
Here  is  the  Canon  ;  he'll  have  some 
news  for  us.  Mr.  Catlyne,  Canon 
Ingomar ;  permit  me  to  introduce 
our  debutant  of  last  night,  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  we  owe  our  excel- 
lent evening's  entertainment.' 

'Smithereens  is  ont,'  said  the 
Canon*  abruptly  presenting  a  tele- 
gram ;  s  there  is  a  morning's  enter- 
tainment foryou ;  beaten  all  to  pieces 
by  a  scamp  of  a  Fenian.  I  warned 
them  how  'twould  be;  saw  it  all 
from  the  beginning.' 

'  The  party  deserted  him,  then ! ' 
we  exclaimed  in  a  breath. 

'  Quite  otherwise ;  all  the  old 
Whigs  went  the  old  way.  With 
them  the  clergy  to  a  man ;  all 
but  a  few  scatterbrain  curates 
were  for  Smithereens.' 

*  What  is  the  explanation,  there- 
fore?' 

'  Simply  that  the  people  are  los- 
ing their  faith ;  that's  the  whole  of 
it,'  said  the  Canon,  blowing  his 
nose. 

*  Smithereens  on  the  broad  of  his 
back  ?  Good !  I  turned  into  Home 
Rule  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Lucky 


hit !  My  head  is  under  cover  now, 
and  I  don't  care,'  laughed  Stephens 
Green. 

*  He  deserves  his  fate ;  there  ne- 
ver was.  any  principle  in  Smither- 
eens,' said  the  Canon;  (he  never 
was  anything  better  than  a  Govern- 
ment man  from  the  start,'  he  added, 
in  a  tone  which  made  me  stare. 

(  He  has  been  true  to  Agamemnon 
all  through,'  I  said. 

*  The  country  is  getting  tired  of 
Agamemnon,'  said  my  patron,  ab- 
ruptly ;  '  that's  the  truth  of  it ;  he 
is  an  over-rated  man.  That  is  my 
opinion,'  he  added,  blandly.  'He 
thinks  himself  a  greater  and  a  better 
man  than  his  neighbour  —  sym- 
ptoms of  dissolution.  Success  has 
spoiled  the  minister.  These  latter 
elections  will  take  some  of  the  con- 
ceit out  of  him,  however ;  any 
way,  do  much  good.  The  Liberal 
party  is  going  to  pieces  as  fast  as  it 
can,  I'm  thankful  to  say.' 

'  But  we  are  of  the  Liberal  party, 
Canon,'  I  said,  more  and  more 
amazed. 

'We  were,  Catlyne,  until  they 
began  to  turn  back  into  the  old 
Whig  grooves  ;  but  we  stop  there  ; 
the  change  makes  a  great  difference. 
Besides,  our  Church  is  of  its  very 
nature  Conservative — always  was  ; 
remember  that.  Always  keep  the 
true  nature  of  things  before  your 
eyes.' 

'  You'll  follow  us  into  Home  Bale 
yet,  and  you  might  do  worse, 
Canon,'  said  Stephens  Green ;  *  it's 
getting  commeilfaut  now, this  Home 
Rule,  now  that  the  respectable 
classes  are  joining  the  movement. 
All  the  young  men  of  promise  who 
are  as  yet  untainted  by  the  blandish- 
ments or  corruptions  of  office  are 
coming  into  it,'  he  added,  moving 
towards  the  door.  'However,  I 
must  end  the  interesting  discussion. 
I  am  hungry  for  news  concerning 
this  happy  discomfiture  of  the  Ser- 
jeant's, and  must  gather  all  the 
details.' 

'Has  anything  particular  hap- 
pened ? '  I  enquired  of  the  Canon 
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when  we  were  alone.  '  Your  obser- 
vations lead  me  to  suppose  that 
something  is  seriously  amiss,9  I 
added  earnestly. 

4  They  won't  listen  to  ns  on  Edu- 
cation, now  that  things  have  come 
to  a  point.  I  foresaw  it  all  along ; 
they  have  thrown  the  bishops  over ; 
and  that  is  no  trifle,  you  may  well 
Suppose.^ 

'  1  understood  that  there  was  to 
be  an  arrangement.' 

4  Yes !  they  kept  on  deceiving  us 
till  the  last  moment.  There  was  a 
general  understanding  as  long  as 
they  wanted  our  help,  but  the  cat 
is  out  of  the  bag  now.  The  wise- 
acres imagine  that  our  power  is 
departed  —  another  illustration  of 
their  aptitude  for  understanding 
Irish  affairs.  They  think  that  these 
latter  elections  have  shaken  us  out 
of  the  saddle,  that  the  horse  is  run- 
ning away,  as  if  we  cannot  jump 
on  his  back  again  whenever  we 
choose,'  said  the  Canon. 

'Agamemnon  thinks  not,'  I  an- 
swered. '  He  believes  that  the  tide 
has  turned,  and  that  the  ballot  will 
keep  it  steadily  against  the  clergy ; 
that  the  clergy  have  let  go  the 
bridle,  and  will  never  catch  it 
again.  These  elections  have  taught 
him  so  far.' 

c  As  usual,  vain  of  his  little  learn- 
ing, and  overlooking  the  danger  of 
it.  However,  we  shall  probably  in- 
crease hiB  experience  and  add  to  his 
store  of  knowledge  —  before  very 
long.  An  election  in  spring  is  very 
possible,  and  then  will ,  come  the 
chance.  See  if  we  don't  straighten 
things  up  and  open  the  great  man's 
eyes  for  him  by-and-by,'  added  the 
Canon,  looking  hard  into  mine. 
'We  have  some  manageable  seats 
left  still,  Catlyne,  and  a  fair  row 
of  representatives  who  must  do 
whatever  we  please — men  just  like 
yourself.' 

(A  movement  against  the  Go- 
vernment ruins  me  altogether.' 

'  Mere  fancy !  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  You'll  survive  it;  never 
fear.     There   is   many  a  resource 


left  to  you  yet,  even  if  it  should 
come  to  that.  I  cannot  for  my  life 
see  why  you  might  not  rub  along 
as  well  as  another;  suppose  you 
retire  from  politics  altogether  until 
things  get  smoother,'  said  the 
Canon.  '  Your  profession  remains  ; 
you  have  the  honourable  •  practice 
of  it  still  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
nothing  debauches  the  mind  like 
the  idea  of  place  and  pension  always 
dangling  before  one's  eyes.  How- 
ever, if  the  sacrifice  is  demanded, 
as  you  are  sure  to  make  it,  you  may 
as  well  act  with  a  good  grace  and 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  If  the 
worst  comes,  can't  be  helped.  Every 
great  cause  demands  its  martyrs, 
added  the  Canon,  holding  out  his 
snuff-box  as  if  it  were  the  crown  of 
martyrdom ;  '  and  if  fate  marks  you 
down  a  victim,  you  will  meet  your 
fate  like  a  man.  Don't  deceive  your- 
self upon  that  point;  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  about  the  manner 
in  which  you  will  act/  said  the  Ca- 
non, who,  pleading  an  appointment, 
turned  abruptly  on  his  heel  and 
disappeared. 

I  was  in  extreme  perplexity.  It 
was  quite  likely  that  the  disappointed 
bishops  might  take  up  a  hostile 
position  to  the  Government  on  the 
Education  scheme.  Some  change 
of  policy  might  be  attempted,  and 
if  so,  willingly  or  not,  I  should  be 
carried  on  by  the  impetus  of  it — be 
drawn  into  the  current,  perhaps  be 
drowned  in  the  tide. 

It  was  time  this  state  of  things 
should  end.  I  was  fatigued  at  being 
towed  about,  up  stream  or  down, 
according  to  the  capricious  vigour 
of  the  power  at  the  other  end  of  the 
rope,  and  I  determined  to  sever  the 
connecting  link  once  for  all;  to  be 
free  at  any  price ;  to  extricate  my- 
self by  a  rapid  movement  from  the 
unbearable  conditions  of  my  actual 
political  position,  even  to  put  an 
end  to  it,  if  need  were. 

Then  a  suggestion  penetrated 
my  mind  like  a  ray  of  light — an 
opportunity  of  immediate  escape 
suggested  itself. 
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The  Canon  had  fixed  an  appoint-* 
meet  for  the  morning.; ,  I,  decided 
at  once  not  to  keep  it.  That  night 
I  was  on  my  way  to  Dublin,  and 
early  next  morning  drove  straight  to 
the  Serjeant's  chambers. 

The  great  man  was  closeted  with 
his  election  agent,  and  invisible. 
I  was  unceremonious,  however,  and 
forced  myself  straight  into  his  study. 

The  excitement  of  defeat  was 
still  upon  him ;  its  effects  were  visible 
in  his  person.  To  call  his  toilet 
neglige  were  flattery.  His  plumage 
was  yet  ruffled  from  the  contest ;  the 
capacious  waistcoat,  unbuttoned, 
displayed  a  breadth  of  cambric  not 
of  the  freshest ;  his  neckcloth,  dis- 
ordered and  awry,  supported  cheeks 
that  were  pendulous  and  tumid, 
ashy  blue  in  colour ;  even  his  huge 
figure  had  altered — gone  out  and 
flattened  into  edges  at  the  sides 
like  a  turbot ;  increased  too  in 
volume,  as  if,  like  Falstaff,  sighing 
and  grief  had  blown  him  up  like  a 
bladder.  It  was  impossible  for  a 
man  of  his  shape  to  stoop,  but  he 
cringed  even  in  the  height  of  an 
affected  swagger  as  he  turned  on 
my  entrance.  In  that  bloodshot 
stare  one  read,  '  Bully  defeated.' 
Then,  as  if  not  worth  while  to  say 
'  Be  off,'  he  turned  his  back  in  my 
face  as  I  stood  by  the  doorway. 

'  A  moment  with  you,  Serjeant/ 
I  said;  « pressing  and  important 
business  brings  me  here.' 

'  I  am  unable  to  attend  to  any- 
one's affairs  but  my  own.  at  present, 
he  answered,  looking  at  the  wall  over 
my  head ;  then  he  made  a  sign  to 
the  agent,  who  was  writing  at.  the 
table,  and  who  bent  down  to  his 
occupation  again. 

I  moved  a  chair  calmly  forward, 
and  sitting  down,  deliberately  placed 
my  hat  upon  the  table,  with  it  the 
one  loose  glove  which  I  carried, 
and  began  leisurely  to  pull .  off  the 
other,  which  was  tight. 

The  agent  looked  aghast;  the 
Serjeant  wheeled  about. 

1  Mj  business  must  be  first  at- 


tended to,'  I  said— first,  because  it 
is  more  important  than  yours;  next, 
because  it  concerns  you  quite  as 
much  as  myself,  Serjeant  Smi- 
thereens.'  . 

'  We  are  preparing  for  a  petition, 
sir;  I  am  determined  to  proceed 
at  once  with  a  petition.' 

'And  I  to  prevent  it — to  stop  it, 
Smithereens,'  I  repeated,  as  the 
scandalised  attorney  cast  up  a  horri- 
fied professional  eye  to  the  ceiling. 
*  You'll  not  go  on  with  your  peti- 
tion ;  and,  if  this  gentleman  will 
give  us  five  minutes'  conversation 
alone,  I'll  show  you  why  you  won't.* 

The  attorney,  exceedingly  per- 
plexed, with  a  manifest  ill  grace 
withdrew. 

*  This  is  abrupt,  Mr.  Catlyne.' 

'Have  you  reckoned  up  all  the 
chances  of  this  petition,  Serjeant  ? 
Does  it  look  worth  the  risk  ? '  I 
asked,  point  blank. 

'  Risky  or  not,  I  take  my  chance ; 
in  any  case,  I  cannot  see  how  it 
concerns  anybody  but  myself.' 

'  You  are  shortsighted,  then. 
Who  try  petitions  this  year  ?  What 
judges  are  on  the  rota?  Dobbin 
and  Dancer,  is  it  not — Morris- 
Dancer  ?  The  one  dislikes  you,  and 
the  other  hates  the  priesthood. 
Dancer  especially ;  and,  as  they  have 
done  everything  for  him,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  he  should.  You  are 
regarded  as  a  priests'  man,  so  judge 
what  your  chances  will  be  at  such 
a  tribunal.  Every  petition  tried 
hitherto  under  the  new  arrangement 
has  been  decided  according  to  the 
known  proclivities  or  antipathies, 
personal  or  political,  of  the  presiding 
judge.  You  are  aware  of  that.  Con- 
sider, therefore,  what  the  risk  is,  and 
how  bottomless  the  expenditure  you 
take  chance  of  by  going  on.  It  might 
be  ruin,  simply  that,  Serjeant 
Smithereens,  if  the  judge  be  free 
from  spite  or  prejudice,  and  that  is 
supposing  much ;  he  may  have  had 
a  brandy  bottle  for  luncheon,  like 
old  Rabagas  the  Bedlamite,  and  let 
you  in  for  io,oooL  worth  of  costs, 
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besides  dragging  into  light  some, 
highly-coloured  incident  of  past 
history,  which,  perhaps,,  had  better 
be  left  in  the  shade/  The  Serjeant 
was  now  attentive.  '  Every  man  of 
our  standing  has  some  such  thing 
behind  him.  Your,  last  election 
cost  4,ooo£, :  no  bribery,  of  course  ; 
but  it  cost  4,oooZ.,  Serjeant  Smither- 
eens. And. this  defeat  will  be  as 
expensive ;  that  is>  if  you  squared  in 
the  usual  way  with  those  influential 
members  of  small  constituencies 
who  always  do  require  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  secret  and  roundabout 
way  when  a  discreet  interval  has 
elapsed  after  a  triumphant  victory 
of  their  party. 

'  If  you  intend  to  stand  again,  this 
must  be  done.  I  know  all  about  it 
— as  much,  perhaps,  concerning  the 
costly  mancBuvres  necessary  to  re- 
tain one's  hold  of  an  Irish  borough 
as  anybody.  Add  all  this  to  the 
chance  of  failure,  and  see  what  it 
counts  up  to.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  need  never  pay  your  scoundrel 
supporters  another  shilling  on  any 
plea  whatever — that  is,  if  yon  agree 
to  my  proposal.  Consider  the  satis- 
faction alone  of  that  excellent  reta- 
liation and  vengeance.' 

4 1  must  have  a  seat  in  some  way,' 
said  the  Serjeant. 

4 1  intend  to  provide  you  with  one  ; 
that  is  my  business  here.  But,  first, 
you  don't  petition ;  that  is  settled.' 

'There  is  not  another  vacancy,' 
said  the  Serjeant. 

4  There  is  a  chairmanship  vacant, 
a  first-class  thing,  in  Newtown  Pat- 
rick ;  somebody  might  accept  it  and 
retire,'  I  said. 

4  What,  a  man  with  a  seat  r  No- 
body would;  even  a  spoon  like 
Dangle  wouldn't  think  of  it  now- 
a-days,'  said  Smithereens. 

4  Yet  I  know  of  a  wise  man  who 
might.' . 

The  Serjeant  turned ;  '  You  are 
serjous  !  Such  a  thing  did  not  cross 
my  mind,'  he  said;  (but  now  that 
you  introduce  the  subject,  to  be 
quite  frank,,  in   my    opinion  you 


never  had  any  chance  of  the  Bench, 
Catlyne.' 

4  Whether  or  not  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  abandon  the  chance.' 

4  Quite  determined?' 

4  Obtain  this  chairmanship — you 
have  influence ;  you  are  a  law  of-, 
fleer;  besides,  you  are  specially  clever 
at  securing  appointments  —  obtain 
this  chairmanship,  and  I  resign  my 
seat  in  your  favour.  I  create  the 
necessary  vacancy,  and  Ingomar 
will  put  you  in  all  safe  for  the 
borough.' 

4  The  Government  would  not  ob- 
ject, I  imagine,'  said  Smithereens, 
reflectively;  'they  evidently  don't 
think  anything  is  to  be  had  out  of 
you,  as  they  never  permit  you  to 
speak  in  the  House.  They  would 
not  regard  you  as  a  loss  ;  the  thing 
might  be  done,  I  dare  say.' 

4  The  thing  will  have  to  be  done 
at  once,  if  you  want  my  seat,'  I 
answered.  '  Make  it  all  right  with 
the  Castle,  and  the  Canon  will  make 
it  all  right  in  his  borough ;  you  may 
rely  on  him.' 

4  Ingomar  is  a  capital  fellow — the 
only  ecclesiastic  in  the  country  that 
I  retain  any  respect  for,  now  that 
my  own  friends  have  broken  down,' 
answered  Smithereens.  'My  dear 
Catlyne,  I  am  your  debtor  for  life ; 
rely  on  me.  The  only  difficulty 
will  be  to  persuade  them  at  the 
Castle  that  you  are  in  earnest. 
However,,  a  chairmanship  often 
leads  to  something  better  by-and- 
by,  when  a  man  has  commenced  by 
putting  in  bondfidp  services,  as  yon 
have  done ;  so  keep  up  your  spirits. 
We  may  as  well  go  straight  down 
to  the  Castle  and  see  them  about 
it,'  he  added. 

4  And  afterwards  we  take  the  mail 
down  to  Sandyflat  and  interview 
the  Canon,'  I  answered;  4you  can 
make  everything  straight  with  him 
in  Ave  minutes.' 

The,  electioneering  attorney  here 
appeared  at  the  door,  but  Smither- 
eens pleaded  engagements,  and  dis- 
missed him  curtly. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

'  AChaibmanship?  going  out  on  that? 
Never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before ! ' 
exclaimed  the  Canon.  *  Catlyne,you 
are  a  very  extraordinary  man.  A 
chairmanship  ?  Bless  me !  You 
might  have  had  such  a  trifle  long  ago, 
even  without  becoming  a  political 
character  at  all.  However,  you  are 
best  judge  of  your  own  affairs ;  if  it 
suits  you,  I'm  content.  To  be  quite 
plain,  indeed,  as  relations  are  now 
coming  to  an  end  between  us — to  be 
quite  plain,  you  never  would  have 
made  much  figure  in  politics  ;  that 
is  my  opinion.  You  wanted  dash 
and  go,  Catlyne — no  impetus — that 
was  your  deficiency  from  the  begin- 
ing.  A  hopeless  thing  the  House 
for  a  man  without  a  heart  inside 
him — for  an  Irishman  especially, 
with  already  so  many  points  to 
struggle  against.  So  you  have  de- 
cided to  go  out  on  a  chairmanship, 
a  man  with  a  safe  seat  like  you/ 
added  the  Canon,  crossing  his 
strong,  well-shapen  legs  and  staring 
meditatively  at  his  deep-soled,  well- 
polished  Wellington  boot.  'I'm  not 
responsible  for  it;  I  honestly  did  my 
best  for  you,'  he  added  in  soliloquy, 
as  if  in  reply  to  a  secret  reproach 
of  conscience  ;  *  but  it  is  certainly 
discreditable.' 

*  In  what  sense  discreditable  ?'  I 
enquired. 

'In  every  sense;  you  surely  can  see 
it  with  your  own  eyes,'  he  replied. 
*  Surely  you  must  perceive  that  it  is 
no  credit  to  the  profession,  to  your- 
self, or  to  me  either.  For  a  man 
like  you,  supported  as  you  are  by  a 
man  like  me,  to  give  up  the  House 
in  this  way  is  almost  a  scandal. 
I  should  have  made  shift  to  pull 
you  through  somehow,  for  I  never 
lost  head  on  perceiving  your  defi- 
ciencies, never.  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  myself  with  from  begin- 
ning to  end,'  added  the  Canon 
decisively,  as  if  settling  the  ques- 
tion with  his  conscience.  'This 
will  be  an  unpleasant  affair  for 
everyone  concerned,  but  it  can't  be 


helped.  To  be  sure  men  have 
given  up  chairmanships  to  get  into 
the  House  before  this,  but  a  retro- 
grade movement  the  other  way  is 
unusual,  extraordinary,  simply  ri- 
diculous, Catlyne ;  such  an  excellent 
start  in  public  life  as  you  have  had 
too ;  nothing  pushing  you  out  from 
behind  either  ;  and  to  give  up  every- 
thing of  your  own  accord.  A  man 
throwing  away  his  own  chances, 
ruining  himself  gratuitously  —  I 
can't  for  my  life  understand  it.' 

'Experience  of  public  life  will 
give  me  a  contented  mind  in  obscu- 
rity, Canon,  and  this  appointment 
satisfies  my  present  ambition.' 

'Well,  Catlyne,  peace  be  with 
you;  I  wash  my  hands  of  your 
affairs  now,'  answered  the  Canon, 
rising  with  a  start,  and  as  he  moved 
impetuously  through  the  room  send- 
ing forth  good,  orthodox  creaks  from 
his  substantial  double  soles.  '  You 
go  your  own  way  henceforth  ;  per- 
haps as  well  if  we  had  never  met,  but 
as  it  is,  things  can't  be  helped.  Smi- 
thereens will  do  very  well,  and  his 
return  may  be  counted  on  all  right. 
My  people  are  still  untainted  by 
modern  notions ;  they  have  not 
lost  all  respect  for  their  pastors.  I 
can  put  him  in.  You  will,  however, 
have  to  assist  us  in  his  election  ;  it 
will  make  things  easier.' 

'  If  I  can  be  of  any  use,  certainly." 
'  Oh  yes  !  for  you  have  influence. 
'  You  have  created  a  few  magis- 
trates, obtained  two  gaugerships, 
half-a-dozen  paltry  clerkships  ;  these 
are  the  prints  of  your  political 
career  all  counted  up.'  said  Canon 
Ingomar  cheerily.  '  You  will  there- 
fore have  influence  so  far,  and — 
Ah!  here  comes  Smithereens  in 
person,'  he  added,  turning  from  the 
window  as  the  Serjeant  alighted 
from  a  cab  and  entered  the  house. 

'We  have  been  making  every 
arrangement  for  opening  the  cam- 
paign at  once,  Serjeant/  said  the 
Canon,  fervently  shaking  hands 
with  the  great  man.  'I  do  not 
doubt  we  shall  get  on  well  to- 
gether.' 
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'  The  fault  shall  not  be  on  my  side 
if  we  don't,'  answered  the  Serjeant 
amiably,  for  he  was  in  excellent 
spirits.  ( Catlyne  is  so  good  as  to 
retire  for  my  advantage ;  not  a  bad 
thing  for  me  after  my  disaster,  nor 
a  bad  thing  for  him  either ;  I  am 
determined,  if  it  should  ever  come 
in  my  way,  to  render  him  a  service 
of  any  kind.' 

1  Catlyne  is  content  with  his  chair- 
manship ;  he  has  just  been  saying 
so,'  said  the  Canon,  blowing  his 
nose  triumphantly.  '  Everyone  to 
his  taste,  however ;  I  set  no  man 
against  his  bread  and  butter.' 

'  The  Canon  declares  it  discredit- 
able, an  irregularity,  to  go  out  of  the 
House  on  a  thing  of  the  kind — says 
it  will  give  a  bad  example,'  I  replied 
in  self-defence. 

'  No ;  quite  according  to  rule,' 
said  the  Serjeant,  alarmed  lest 
I  should  reconsider  the  question. 
'To  be  ready  to  sacrifice  oneself 
for  political  requirements  is  a 
noble  destiny  for  any  member  of 
the  Liberal  party — at  least  of  our 
profession,  and  to  extinguish  oneself 
for  the  advantage  of  a  political 
superior — that  is,  for  a  law  officer 
of  the  upper  rank,  like  me,'  added 
the  Serjeant — '  is  one  of  the  surest, 
as  well  as  most  legitimate,  methods 
of  advancement  which  prevails  at 
the  Irish  Bar — the  handiest  way  of 
making  a  fortune.  All  our  best 
men  have  done  that  at  some  time 
or  other ;  it  confers  position  in  the 
profession.' 

'  Best  men  and  big  men  may, 
perhaps,'  said  the  Canon.  *  Exactly 
the  distinction  which  I  was  about 
to  draw.  A  man  with  a  brain  can 
extricate  himself  from  an  insigni- 
ficant position,  but  if  a  small  person 
goes  into  a  small  place,  he  may  have 
to  remain  there  for  ever;  that  is  the 
way  Catlyne  ought  to  look  at  it. 
But  no  use  in  hurting  his  feelings 
now  that  everything  is  settled,'  he 
added,  nodding  at  me. 

'Oh,  nonsense!  Catlyne's  view 
is  the  right  one.  Let  us  change 
the    subject,'    answered    the    Ser- 


jeant. 'Here  is  the  postman.  I  ex- 
pect a  lengthened  remonstrance 
from  the  injured  attorney,  to  whom 
I  wrote  stopping  proceedings  in  the 
petition  affair,'  he  added.  '  A  sad 
disappointment  to  that  excellent 
man.' 

The  servant  who  entered  pre- 
sented me  also  with  a  letter.     It 
was  marked  with  the  seal  of  the 
Mutual    Improvement    Society    of 
Sandyfiat,  and  ran  as  follows : — 

Counsellor  Catlyne,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Sir, — On  the  occasion  of  your  last  visit 
to  Sandyfiat  it  was  the  intention  of  our 
Society  to  invite  you  to  deliver  a  lecture  in. 
oar  hall.  We  commissioned  a  deputation 
to  wait  on  you  for  that  purpose,  but  as  you 
were  leaving  town,  we  were  unhappily  de- 
prived of  en  anticipated  intellectual  treat. 
Learning,  however,  that  you  are  now  re- 
turned, and  in  good  health,  we  hasten  to* 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  again 
proffering  our  request,  with  an  humble 
solicitation  that  you  will  name  the  earliest 
day  on  which  it  might  be  convenient  to  you 
to  afford  us  the  favour  which  we  solicit. 

Our  Society  has  for  a  long  period  pro- 
fessed an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  your 
eloquence  and  distinguished  abilities,  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  Parliamentary,  and 
thoroughly  participates  in  the  universal 
appreciation  of  that  eminent  patriotism- 
which  you  so  fearlessly  exhibit  on  every 
occasion.  We  feel  that,  as  a  public  man, 
the  interests  of  faith  and  country  are 
thoroughly  safe  in  your  hands,  and  as 
Irishmen  must  regret  that  the  House  of 
Commons  does  not  contain  a  greater  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  your  pattern  and 
stamp. 

We  deem  it  necessary  to  express  our- 
selves fully  to  you  in  this  respect  upon  this 
occasion,  as  we  shall  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  publicly  in  the  lecture 
hall,  when  you  shall,  as  we  hope,  appear 
there  for  our  entertainment  and  instruction, 
Unhappily  a  fundamental  rule  of  our 
Society  insists  that  questions  of  religion  and 
of  politics  are  to  be  rigorously  excluded1 
from  its  halls ;  therefore  we  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  pleasure  of  complimenting 
you  in  public  on  your  career,  both  as  a 
Catholic  and  a  patriot.  The  same  rigid* 
rule  also  insists  that  all  subjects  lectured 
upon  are  to  be  treated  in  a  purely  literary,, 
in  an  abstractedly  intellectual  manner — if 
you  can  understand  what  that  means — so 
as  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  or  prejudices  of 
any  person  present ;  for  charity  to  all  men 
is  the  binding  principle,  the  corner  stone 
of  our  Association.  Therefore  in  nominat- 
ing the  subject  which  our  sub-committee 
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had,  after  grave  deliberations,  selected  for 
70a  to  discourse  upon,  vis. 

Tax  Lifi  and  Tnos  or  thb  Omut 
O'Cokkhix, 

yon  will  see  that,  because  of  this  rigorous 
rule,  no  reference  whatever  can  be  per- 
mitted either  to  politics  or  religion.  With 
this  unimportant  restriction  we  leave  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  with  every  con- 
fidence altogether  in  your  hands. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  lecture  Committee. 
The  How.  Sbcbetaby. 

( Here,  Serjeant ;  this  concerns 
yon,'  I  exclaimed,  tossing  the  letter 
towards  him.  *  Yon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  opening  the  campaign  at 
once,  and  making  yourself  popular 
with  the  Nationalists  by  your  treat- 
ment of  this  pregnant  subject.  You 
perceive  it  has  been  made  exceed- 
ingly simple  for  you  already.  You 
have  only  to  do  O'Connell  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  O'Con- 
nellism.  A  leading  man  like  you,  a 
law  officer  of  the  upper  ranks,' '  I 
added  sarcastically,  'will  have  no 
•difficulty  in  treating  the  topic  in 
accordance  with  the  canons  of  the 
Sandyflat  Association.  - 1  shall  there- 
fore reply  that  my  friend  Serjeant 
Smithereens,  a  person  of  gigantic 
intellect,  undertakes  an  office  which, 
owing  to  my  proposed  retirement 
from  public  life,  no  longer  properly 
devolves*  upon  me.  I  shall  write  to 
say  that,  owing  to  the  resignation 
of  my  seat — ' 

'Stay!  perhaps  you  had  better 
-after  all  reconsider  this  resignation/ 
exclaimed  the  Serjeant.  'Here  is 
a  leading  article  in  the  Peep  0'  Bay 
which  exhibits  the  state  of  public 
feeling  on  the  event.  An  eminent 
Liberal  journal  of  the  most  intense 
principle  is  the  Peep  o'  Day.  Ob- 
serve ;  its  columns  are  draped  in  a 
mourning-band.  A  serious  thing, 
Catlyne,  to  plunge  one's  country 
into  such  distress  as  this.  Quite 
selfish  of  you,  I  say,9  added  the 
Serjeant,  reading  aloud  from  the 
paper : — 

'Fellow  countrymen,  a  rumour 
baa  been    current    to  which,   for 
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obvious  reasons,  we  at  first  hesitated 
to  give  credence.  It  is  only  after 
careful  enquiry  that  we  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  confirm  the  unhappy 
news,  to  record  in  solemn  language 
the  fatal  disaster  which  is  about  to 
overtake  the  Nationalist  cause. 

'Mr.  Catlyne,  Q.C.,  retires  from  the 
representative  ranks. 

'  In  other  words,  Mr.  Catlyne  has 
at  last  succeeded  in  making  things 
straight  with  the  Castle. 

*  Although  the  gentleman  assumed 
at  one  time  to  be  a  sort  of  standard- 
bearer  in  the  patriotic  ranks,  we 
have  long  since  pointed  out-  his 
decline  into  mere  Castledom,  so  that 
his  retirement  does  not  impart  that 
shock  to  our  feelings  which  many 
readers  will  doubtless  experience, 
and  in  sympathy  with  whose  feel- 
ings we  surround  our  columns  with 
a  mourning-band. 

*  It  is'l)ut  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Cat- 
lyne was  never  what  is  called  a 
Parliamentary  power.  •  After  the 
distinguished  failure  of  hier  maiden 
effort,  which  at  the  time  obtained 
for  him  a  certain  notoriety,  this 
gentleman  never  again  ventured  to 
raise  his  voice  in  the  House.  Never 
since  the  epoch  of  his  famous 
oratorical  collapse  has  he  been  per- 
mitted to  open  his  mouth,  unless  in- 
deed to  record  his  vote  according  to 
the  instructions  of  the  whip,  and  in 
antagonism  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  which  he  was  commissioned 
to  represent.  Whenever  he  did  not 
vote  against  Nationalist  measures, 
he  did  not  vote  at  all ;  that  is,  he 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
Voting  for  Mr.  Catlyne. 

'In  now  undertaking  the  nas'ty 
office  of  making  a  post-morteyn 
examination  of  his  discreditable 
political  career,  we  declare  ourselves 
actuated  6nly  by  feelings  of  general 
morality  and  anxiety  for  the  public 
good.  Mr.  Catlyne's  performance 
as*  a  public  man  points  a  moral ;  if 
it  serves  no  other  useful  purpose,  it 
offers  an  instructive  lesson  to  our 
young  men  of  promise — shows  how 
a  person  may  sacrifice  every  senti- 
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ment  of  manhood,  every  feeling  of 
nationality  and  principle  of  patriot- 
ism, everything  which  ennobles 
human  existence,  in  the  hope  of 
ultimate  reward,  and  may  be  disap- 
pointed in  that  hope— that  he  may 
descend  to  become  a  subservient  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  his  coun- 
try's enemies,  prostitute  his  intel- 
ligence, degrade  his  individuality, 
and  after  sacrifice  of  the  best  years 
of  life,  together  with  character 
and  self-respect,  find  himself  turned 
adrift  on  a  paltry  pension,  equiva- 
lent in  another  sphere  of  life  to  that 
retiring  sixpence  a  day  with  which 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  regiments 
are  rewarded  after  a  lifetime  of 
arduous  service. 

'Perhaps  the  Government  is  of 
Opinion  that  the  gift  of  a  chairman- 
ship is  a  handsome  reward  to  Mr. 
Oatlyne  for  his  efforts  in  their  cause. 
If  these  are  computed  for  according 
to  their  intrinsic  value,  we  confess 
that  we  are  for  orice  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment.' If  the  Castle  does  not  pay  him 
for  his  personal  turpitude,  but  only 
for  the  advantage  which  he  has  been 
to  >the  party  in  the  House,  then  we 
agree  that  Mr.  Catlyne  is  dear. 
Having  once  voluntarily  descended 
to*  those  lower  depths  at  which  only 
he  beoomes  purchasable  at  all,  he 
has  then  fetched  his  value  even  in  a 
chairmanship. 

'.From  this  point  of  view  the  in- 
struction conveyed  by  his  career  is 
of  double  advantage  as  a  warning 
to  our  young  men.  It  should  teach 
them  that  it  really  does  not  profit 
any  longer  in  this  country  to  cover 
oneself  with  public  infamy.  The 
career  of  the  political  scamp  is  hap- 
pily becoming  a  worn-out  industry, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  this  should 
be  known,  now  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  another  election.  We  warn 
the  people  in  time;  we  also  admonish 
each  petty  undertaker  of  the  repre- 
sentative band  who  thinks  to  trim 
his  sail  (to  catch  the  breeze  of  popu- 
lar favour. 


*  It  will  be  no  use  that  he  crams  a 
new  political  catechism  for  the  hust- 
ings, or  bolts  out  a  raw,  half-digest- 
ed Home  Rule  programme  on  the 
platform.  The  great  agitation  which 
now  spreads  over  the  land  has  too 
much  volume  and  body  in  it  to  be 
temporised  with  by  the  old  devices 
or  checkedby  make-shift  expedients. 

'The  Oastle  cannot  control  it  by 
force  or  by  anything  akin  to  force ; 
if  dammed  up  here  it  will  burst  out 
there,  like  water.  Like  water,  it  can 
only  be  rendered  safe  and  manageable 
by  cutting  a  channel  for  it  somehow 
and  letting  it  flow.  It  will  flow  on 
in  spite  of  every  effort  at  obstruction 
—in  spite  of  mandatory  official  play- 
words  or  Viceregal  proclamations, 
or  theenergy  of  the  Chief  Secretary 
or  the  conciliation  of  Agamemnon, 
though  the  Liberal  party  be  dis- 
membered, Tories  come  into  office, 
and  no  Catholic  barrister  be  ap- 
pointed to  anything  like  a  de- 
cent place  for  the  next  five  y^ftrt. 
The'  country  is  at  present  prepared 
to  submit  to  every  sacrifice." 

( Tins '  -paper  -belongs  to  the  disi 
contented  attorney  whom  I  failed  in 
obliging — the  man  who  missed  his 
place,'  I  said. 

*  A  cardinal  mistake  of  yours,  as- 1 
told  you  before/  said  the  Serjeant  ; 
'a  man  of  such  lasting  malice,  with 
a  newspaper  at  his  back,  is  a  power, 
and  should  have  been  arranged 
with  long  ago.  •  I  shall  find  out  what 
he  wants,  however,  and  trymyhand.? 

( If  yon  can  conciliate'  him  and 
manage  the  lecture  on  O'Connell 
without  trenching  on  politics,  your 
election  is  secure  in  my  opinion; 
don't  you  think  so,  Canon? ' 

'It  is  secure  whether  or  not.  I 
should  like  to  catch  any  fellows 
having  any  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject,' said  the  Canon,  with  decision. 
'  I  have  aeoepted  the  Serjeant,  and 
that's  the  whole  of  it  settled  at  once. 
What  has  the  constituency  got  to 
say  to  it? 

THE  tiSti. 
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WITH  A  TROUT  ROD. 
By  the  Rbv.  M.  G.  Watkins,  MJL 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTTtellsastory 
of  an  honest  keeper  in  the  New 
Forest  who,  whenever  he  endeavour- 
ed to  form  an  idea  of  Paradise,  set- 
tled as  a  preliminary  that  there  must 
be  a  trout  stream  running  through  it. 
If  this  sound  somewhat. ludicrous, 
the  conception  of  happiness  formed 
by  a  great  many  people  at  present 
does  not  much  differ  from  it.  We 
have  tried  most  sports  in  our  time, 
and  unhesitatingly  affirm  that,  both 
in  itself  and  in  its  adjuncts,  fly- 
fishing for  trout  surpasses  all. 
Moreover,  it  possesses  an  advantage 
which  no  other  amusement,  so  far 
as  we  know,  can  boast ;  on  account 
of  the  pure,  simple  scenes  of  rural 
felicity  to  which  it  introduces  the 
angler,  its  fascination  perpetually 
grows  upon  him.  Instead  of  ad- 
vancing years,  which  tame  a  man's 
activity  and  produce  satiety  in  many 
other  sports,  causing  fly-fishing  to 
pall  upon  him,  they  do  but  lend  a 
zest  to  his  appetite  for  it.  Moral- 
ising is  a  habit  which  increases  as 
a  man  grows  older,  and  no  natural 
object  is  so  conducive  to  it  as  a 
river,  with  its  silent,  unending  flow. 
How  many  comparisons  for  human 
life,  love,  sorrow,  happiness,  have 
the  poets  drawn  from  running  wa- 
ter !  The  angler  is  brought  face  to 
face  for  many  meditative  hours 
with  this  suggestive  medium,  and  if 
his  mind  be  well  stored  with  the 
best  ancient  and  modern  authors 
(as  the  true  angler's  ought  to  be), 
those  hours  must  be  provocative  of 
much  profit  and  delight.  'God 
never  did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet, 
innocent  recreation  than  angling,' 
says  the  patriarch  of  the  craft.  Be- 
sides this,  fly-fishing  so  easily  con- 
nects itself  with  poetry,  art,  and  all 
those  critical  tastes  which  flourish 
best  in  a  man's  maturity,  that  there 
is  no  wonder  if  the  charming  pros- 


pects and  winning  glimpses  of  still 
life  which  it  gives  us,  brought  face 
to  face  with  nature,  endear  them- 
selves to  every  contemplative  dis- 
position. If  the  art  be  taken  up  in 
early  life,  that  very  circumstance,, 
and  the  many  memories  which  have 
crystallised  round  it,  adds  value  to 
it  in  our  eyes  as  we  grow  older, 
while  if  only  commenced  in  middle 
age,  the  secrets  connected  with  the 
craft,  and  the  abundant  natural  lore 
of  fishes  and  flies  which  must  be 
garnered  up  before  a  man  can  be- 
come an  adept,  furnish  constant  ex- 
citement to  an  active  mind.  To  grow 
old  and  still  to  be  learning  is  the 
happiest  kind  of  old  age,  says  its  eulo- 
gist. Whoever  takes  all  these  reasons 
into  account,  will  not  be  surprised 
at  the  strong  hold  which  fly-fishing 
possesses  over  its  votaries.  There  is 
something  so  entrancing  in  it,  that 
when  once  heartily  adopted,  it  is  an 
art  which  men  very  seldom  tire  of 
practising.  As  it  can  only  be  pur- 
sued, too,  for  a  few  months — Feb- 
ruary to  September  at  furthest — 
the  *  fence  months,'  during  which 
the  angler  must  feed  on  reminiscen- 
ces and  indulge  in  future  hopes, 
render  him  all  the  more  eager  for 
the  recurrence  of  spring. 

Enthusiastic  as  every  true  angler 
grows  over  his  sport,  ne  is  so  sym- 
pathetic himself  that  a  defence  of  his 
favourite  art  may  well  kindle  a  fel- 
low feeling  in  his  readers,  even  if  they 
are  not  themselves  brethren  of  the 
rod.  Byron  was  never  more  mis- 
taken than  when  he  reviled  fishing 
for  being  a  solitary  vice,  for  the 
angler  may  commune  everywhere 
with  nature,  and,  whatever  his 
proficiency  in  the  gentle  art,  will 
hear  voices  everywhere  which  never 
reach  less  observant  men.  Bishop 
Butler  says  of  knowledge,  it  is 
not   the    having  it,    but  the  get* 
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ting  it,  which  is  the  entertain- 
ment to  the  mind ;  and  so  it 
is  with  fly-fishing.  It  is  not  the 
art,  when  attained,  which  pleases, 
so  much  as  the  attaining  it.  Not 
only  this,  but,  paradox  though  it 
seems,  it  is  not  even  the  art  itself 
which  gives  delight  so  much  as  its 
concomitants.  Were  an  angler  able 
to  take  a  fish  at  every  cast,  did  he 
never  throw  incautiously,  or  care- 
lessly expose  himself  to  his  vigilant 
quarry's  observation,  fishing  would 
soon  pall  on  the  mind.  As  it  is,  it 
requires  constant  attention  and 
watchfulness  ;  every  faculty  of  the 
mind  and  body  finds  place  in  the 
pursuit,  and  is  at  all  times  mo- 
mentarily liable  to  be  called  forth. 
The  habit  of  observation  is  needed 
at  every  step ;  much  judgment, 
much  comparison  of  chances,  is  re- 
quired ;  as  the  trout  is  the  most  ac- 
tive and  suspicious  of  fish,  so  must 
he  who  would  take  him  be  corre- 
spondingly acute  and  persevering. 
Fly-fishing,  too,  admits  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  circumstances;  the  at- 
mospheric adjuncts,  scenery,  habits 
and  temper  of  the  fish,  &c,  are  per- 
petually changing  wherever  a  man 
wanders ;  so  that,  unless  he  be  of  a 
very  adaptive  turn  of  mind,  he  will 
never  succeed  in  this  sport,  and 
when  once  an  adept  it  rarely  be- 
comes tame  to  him.  Then  how 
naturally  does  it  harmonise  with 
all  the  employments  and  tastes  of 
country  life  !  If  a  man  be  an  or- 
nithologist or  botanist,  how  pleasant 
to  study  these  sciences  as  he  ram- 
bles down  a  river,  and  what  a 
charming  field  for  their  objects  does 
not  this  imply  !  Other  sports  are 
many  of  them  expensive  if  pursued 
with  avidity,  and  can  only  be  fol- 
lowed under  favourable  circum- 
stances of  companionship  and  lo- 
cality. Salmon  fishing  is  a  sport 
for  the  millionaire,  but  trout  fishing 
costs  next  to  nothing  if  a  man 
makes  his  own  flies,  as  every  angler 
will  learn  to  do ;  and  it  can  be  pur- 
sued wherever  there  is  a  running 
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stream.  Even  when  travelling  by 
rail  the  ardent  fly-fisher  can  solace 
the  weary  time  with  his  favourite 
recreation.  We  have  thus  mentally 
fished  the  six  or  seven  miles  of  the 
Axe  river  (the  finest  trout  stream 
in  England),  which  the  South- 
Western  Railway  skirts  in  Devon, 
till  we  know  every  '  stickle,'  every 
deep  pool,  every  reach,  every  likely 
corner ;  such  has  been  our  loving 
observation  while  being  frequent- 
ly whirled  past  it ;  and  yet  it  has 
never  been  our  lot,  save  in  fancy,  to 
cast  line  upon  its  rippling  waters. 
Nay,  even  bad  weather,  or  'fence 
months,'  interpose  no  obstacle  to  the 
enthusiastic  fly-fisher.  A  recital  of 
a  comrade's  adventures  in  print,  or 
the  perusal  of  a  new  angling  work, 
enables  us  to  fish  new  streams  by 
the  fireside  on  a  chill  winter's  even- 
ing with  the  greatest  contentment. 
We  throw  the  'harlequin'  fly  into  the 
likely  rivulet  under  the  left  bank,  and 
hook  the  monster  which  for  months 
has  sucked  in  every  fly  that  passed 
that-  way ;  and  now  he  is  deftly 
played,  dropped  into  the  basket, 
weighed,  and — climax  of  enjoyment 
— duly  given  away  to  some  invalid 
or  sedentary  friend.  Lengthy  as 
the  praises  of  fly-fishing  might 
easily  grow  under  an  angler's  treat- 
ment, we  shall  sum  them  up  in 
Cicero's  eulogy  of  the  fine  arts,  'h&G 
studia  deleokmt  domi,  non  impediunt 
foris ;  pemoctanb  nobiscum  (who  has 
not  dreamt  of  his  trout  stream?), 
peregrmcmtur,  rusticcvntwr.' 

But  let  us  adjourn  to  the  river 
side,  through  the  fern- bordered 
lanes,  say,  of  Devon.  Far  behind 
are  the  grey  moors,  down  which 
the  river,  then  a  stripling,  coursed. 
Out  of  sight,  too,  behind  the  church 
tower  that  rises  under  them,  lies 

the  hidden  nook 
Where,  o'er  worn  boulders  arrowy  break- 
ing by, 

The  clear  brown  brook 
Makes  stillness  stiller  with  its  one  sweet 
cry. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  brook  has 
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become  a  river,  and  streams  past  us 
here,  with  many  a  shining  bar  cross- 
ing it  (as  in  Millais'  To  the  6>ea), 
and  every  here  and  there  a  ripple 
which  tells  of  the  deep  pool  be- 
low. Clear  as  crystal,  and  spark- 
ling like  perennial  yonth,  it  flows 
on,  never  more  than  knee-deep, 
between  sheets  of  blinding  gorse 
and  broom  on  this  side,  with  a  few 
red  kine  lazily  intermingled  amongst 
the  golden  blaze;  while  on  the  other 
the  new  red  sandstone  cliffs  rise 
fifty  feet,  edged  above  with  birch 
and  hazels,  and  starred  on  their 
declivities  with  the  Adianium  mari- 
num — the  very  type  of  a  tront 
stream.  Out  with  the  tackle  while 
the  jackdaws  high  above  watch  our 
proceedings,  and  caw  sagely  to  their 
young  in  the  holes.  There!  a  green 
woodpecker  flits  past,  laughing  at 
our  chances  of  sport.  Yet  the  wind 
is  south-west ;  he  may  not  be  a  true 
prophet.  Whirr!  off  go  the  two 
*  blue-uprights '  and  the  •  iron-blue' 
to  the  other  side,  and  float  past  the 
tufts  of  rushes.  There  is  nothing 
there.  On  we  pass  to  a  dam  where 
in  old  days  (it  is  mentioned  in 
Doomsday  Book)  was  a  mill.  Gently 
past  the  submerged  piles !  The 
flies  have  escaped  catching  on 
them,  and  are  rapidly  borne  by; 
but  more  rapidly  rushes  sideways 
at  them  a  fine  trout.  We  simul- 
taneously give  that  delicate  turn  of 
the  wrist  known  only  to  fly-fisher- 
men, and  the  hook  is  safely  fixed  in 
the  firm  cartilage  round  his  mouth. 
There  was  a  rush  down  stream ;  then 
another;  but  his  strength  is  evi- 
dently ebbing,  though  he  still  pulls 
very  hard,  indulging  every  now  and 
then  in  a  series  of  acrobatic  feats, 
which  bring  to  mind  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's recital  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
how  he  once  knewayoung  tumbler  in 
a  ragged  school  who  would  at  times 
dart  out  of  his  class,  and  stand  for 
three  or  four  minutes  on  his  head  in 
the  corner  from  forceof  habit,  and  in- 
deed was  unable  to  say  his  lesson  un- 
less he  was  allowed  this  solace.  Now 


the  captive  yields,  and  is  towed  un- 
resistingly towards  the  landing-net ; 
not,  let  the  Society  for  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  observe,  cruelly  tortured 
(for  in  the  hard  cartilage  environing' 
the  mouths  of  the  Scdmonidce  resides 
little  sense  of  pain,   supposing    a 
fish's  organisation  were  even  higher 
than  it  is),  but  simply  exhausted. 
And  now  he  is  in  the  basket  we  re- 
sume our  ramble  down  the  meadow  of 
blue-bells.     It  is  not  often  that  this 
sight  can  be  seen,  as  Nature  gene- 
rally sprinkles  a  mosaic  of   blue- 
bells and  red  campions  somewhat 
thriftily  on  an  overhanging  bank; 
but  here,  in  the  luxuriance  of  Devon 
damp  and  sunshine,  she  cannot  be 
niggardly,  and  these  two  meadows 
are  blue  with  her  gifts ;  yes,  as  blue 
as  that  strip  of  cloud  which    Mr. 
Buskin  saw  resting  on  an  Alpine 
peak,  till  on  climbing  up  he  found  it 
was  a  bed  of  gentians.    Here  comes 
the  keeper,  with  his  suspicious  eyes 
and  a  short  black  pipe;  however, 
we  show  our  credentials,  and,  after 
the  manner  of  his  kind,  he  relaxes  at 
once.     '  Aw  naws  ee,  zur ;  yew  be 
the  pa-arson  tu  Woodley !      Aw  'as 
ee  dawn  on  my  list.    There's  a  sight 
o'  girt  trout  a  bit    further,  under 
them  willows  by  thicky  da-aggers ' 
(sedges).     *  The   Cap'n  was  dawn 
yesterday,  but    he  couldn't  touch 
'em,'  Ac.  Ac.     Before  we  reach  the 
preserve  in  question  a  sight  dear  to 
an  angler  presents  itself ;  the  river 
makes  a  gentle  swirl  round  a  little 
bay,   and  a  huge    pollard  willow 
overhangs  the  pool.      A  few  prim- 
rose tufts,  the  last  of  spring's  wild 
flowers,    cluster    round    its    roots, 
surveying  their  own  pale  faces  in 
the  glassy  waters.      On  the  other 
side  the  cliffs  fall,  and  allow  a  peep 
to  be  obtained   of  softly  rounded 
grey  hills,  a  white- washed  farm,  and 
a  8 trip  of  orchard  ground  surround- 
ing it,  all  lit  up  with  the  full  glory 
of  apple  blossom.      Who  but  the 
wandering  fisherman  ever  sees  these 
sights  in  perfection!  transfigured  as 
they  are  at  present  by  the  early  May 
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sunshine  ?  There  must  be  a  trout 
under  that  pollard*  Let  us  take 
measures  accordingly.  The  current 
sweeps  round  under  the  dark  roots, 
and  doubtless  that  is  his  lair.  Here 
comes  a  little  yellow  ephemera,  with 
his  two  saucy  tail-hairs  frisking  up 
in  the  air  as  he  floats  gently  on, 
taking  the  road  to  ruin  (literally 
the  'primrose  way,'  though,  like 
many  more  gilded  Schmetterlmgs,  he 
fancies  it  a  smooth  and  pleasurable 
journey.  The  stream  will  carry 
him  under  those  twisted  roots  and 
past  the  very  mouth  of  the  mon- 
ster's cave.  Watch.  Slowly  at 
first  and  now  quicker  the  gay,  heed- 
less creature  floats  downwards — 
under  the  gnarled  roots — past  the 
shades  beyond.  No!  there  is  the  least 
suck  and  a  sound,  audible  only  to 
the  fisherman's  ear,  like  a  swallow's 
quick  snap  as  he  closes  his  mouth 
on  a  fly  in  the  air  above,  and  the 
thoughtless  ephemera  has  disap- 
peared. It  is  as  we  thought ;  a 
patriarchal  trout  keeps  watch  in 
that  cave,  and  lets  nothing  miss 
him.  Now  it  is  our  turn.  Gently 
the  line  sweeps  round,  and  lightly 
does  it  fall  a  couple  of  yards  above 
the  tree.  Onwards  float  merrily  our 
three  flies.  Horror  of  horrors! 
they  have  caught  in  those  ugly  roots 
with  their  ruddy  fibres,  like  so  many 
cuttle-fish  tentacles  ready  to  clutch 
any  poor  angler's  tackle.  To  go 
near  them  in  order  to  disengage  the 
flies  would  be  fatal  to  our  chances. 
With  one  indignant  swish  of  his  tail 
the  patriarch  would  seek  the  re- 
cesses of  his  den  and  sulk  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon.  The  least  glimpse 
of  an  angler  is  hateful  to  him. 
Prone  on  our  face  we  cunningly 
crawl  up,  and  with  a  pen-knife  cut 
off  the  gut  trace,  to  be  recovered  in 
a  short  time,  and  as  cautiously  do  we 
creep  back.  How  anxiously  is  the 
descent  of  the  next  natural  fly 
watched  !  No,  it  is  sucked  in  like 
the  last ;  he  has  not  seen  us.     To 


attach  a  new  trace  is  a  minute's 
work,  and  once  more  our  flies  career 
onwards,  thrown  an  inch  more  to 
the  right,  so  as  just  to  avoid  the 
peril  of  the  roots.  Breathless  enough 
we  wait,  and  then  draw  a  long  in- 
spiration. He  has  not  risen.  Per- 
haps he  was  dosing.  Just  one  more 
try.  Whish  !  there  we  have  him, 
and  out  he  springs,  to  do  battle  for 
life  in  the  open  river!  Up  and 
down  he  dashes,  with  every  now 
and  then  a  series  of  leaps.  Lightly 
do  we  hold  him,  and  let  him  have 
his  own  way.  And  now  he  too  lies 
panting  in  all  his  scaly  magnifi- 
cence of  ruby  and  gold  on  the  grass. 
Marry,  honest  scholar,  how  flit  and 
well-conditioned  he  is  !  He  must 
be  akin  to  that  trout  commemorated 
by  the  father  of  our  craft,  '  caught 
by  Sir  George  Hastings,  an  excel- 
lent angler,  and  now  with  God;  and 
he  hath  told  me  he  thought  that 
trout  bit  not  for  hunger,  but  wan- 
tonness.' l 

So  on  we  fare,  now  taking  a 
trout  midstream,  now  casting  our 
flies  lightly  under  the  darkness  of 
the  opposite  thicket  of  brambles, 
and  thence  *  dragging  the  struggling 
captive  into  day.'  Beautiful  as 
river  scenery  is  everywhere,  surely 
no  English  river  transcends  in 
variety  the  Otter,  where  we  are  at 
present  wandering.  Its  very  name, 
corrupted  from  the  old  Norman 
'  autre,'  '  swift,'  tells  its  character  ; 
how,  like  the  buccaneers  (one  of 
whom,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  was  born 
close  at  hand),  it  must  hurry  on- 
wards to  the  sea,  and  cannot  abide 
a  quiet  inland  life.  Here  are 
meadows  pied  with  daisies  and 
purple  clover,  opening  into  others 
yellow  with  buttercups;  so  that  as 
you  emerge  from  them  you  might 
have  walked  through  that  ancient 
king's  treasury  of  gold-dust  from 
which  the  thief,  by  merely  rubbing 
himself  with  a  sticky  compound, 
carried  off  such  Wealth.     And  at 


1   Walton  and  Cotton,  part  i.  cap.  4. 
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this  corner  grows  that  rare  plant 
the  Narcissus  bijlortis,  a  strong  tuft 
breaking  out  from  the  ferns,  and 
plumed  with  white  flowers.     Many 
a  botanist  would  give  his  ears  for 
it ;  there,  however,  it  shall  live  on 
unharmed  by  our  admiration.     But 
b>  shower  is  beginning  to  fall,  and 
we  will  hie  for  shelter  under  that 
clump  of  trees.     How  pleasant  it 
is  to  note  the  laden  rainclouds  float 
over  the  hills  from  the  sea,   and 
pour  their  riches  into  the  valley; 
and  then,  when  their  mist  of  tears 
passes  off,  to  see  the  sun  once  more 
break  through  the    blue  body   of 
heaven  !     Meanwhile  the  red  cliffs 
opposite,  and  every  rounded  pebble 
at  our  feet,  has  its  tale,  if  we  could 
only  read  it  aright ;  an  ancient  tale 
of  denudation  of  strata  amidst  the 
havoc  of  incoming  seas — of  ages 
again  before  those  times  when  a 
land  barrier,  indented  by  bays,  ran 
across  in  an  east  and  west  direction, 
separating  what  is  now  Wales  from 
what    is    .the    peninsula     of    the 
Cotentin  and   the    promontory   of 
Brest.     Among    such    pebbles    as 
these  at  our  feet  was   found  the 
only  known  instance   of  Myocaris 
Lvtraria»  imbedded  in  a  pebble  of 
Silurian  sandstone.     And  if  it  be 
asked  where  it  can  have  come  from, 
some  six  miles  from  us,  at  Budleigh 
Salterton,  is  a  beetling  cliff  over- 
hanging the  sea,  containing  millions 
of  rounded  pebbles  originally  de- 
rived  from    Silurian   rocks;    and, 
curiously  enough,  not  a  shade  of 
difference  can  be  detected  between 
the  Silurian  fossils  from  May  and 
Jurques,  near  Caen,  on  the  opposite 
continent,  and  those  in  this  Devon- 
shire cliff.3     So  that,  as  we  stand 
under  the  shelter  of  this  elm,  which 
has  just  burst  out  into  a  light-green 
cloud  of  foliage,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  last  few  days  of  genial 
showers,  we  have  plenty  to  think 
about  in  the  commonest  stone  of 


the  river  strand.     As  the  old  fish- 
ing-song hath  it — 

My  band  alone  my  work  can  do, 
So  I  can  fish  and  study  too. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  joys   of 
fishing  to  be  thus  brought  face  to  face 
with  nature's  secrets  in  every  turn 
of  the  river.     Want  of  success  in 
taking  the  angler's   finny  "prey  is 
thus    much    compensated    by   the 
variety  of   topics  he    must  needs 
enter  into  if  he  be   a  thoughtful 
man.     And  as  for    the  artist,  let 
him  raise  his  eyes  I     What  would 
Manchester  pay  for  a  landscape  like 
this  P     Specially  if  he  could  paint 
the  beechen  sprays,   as  they  now 
wave  overhead,  with  just  one  or 
two  outer  leaves  on  each  unfolding, 
while    the  light  plays  ruddy  and 
anon    golden    over    their    crisped 
beauty.   Next  them  come  the  alders, 
with  dark,  shining  buds;    beyond 
an  ash  or  two,  with  buds  of  glitter- 
ing black,   yet    distrustful  of  the 
spring   gales;    while    opposite,   in 
that  little  bend  of  the  river,  with  a 
full  breath   of   light-green  leafage 
laughing  amidst   the  rain-tears,  is 
a  noble  horse-chestnut.     Add  the 
river  darting  along  the  sun-flecked 
gravel  in  steel-blue  lines,   with  a 
couple  of  woodpigeons  (you  can  see 
their  iridescent  necks,  they  fly  so 
close)    crossing  it    for    the    dark 
masses  of  woodland  beyond,  and  it 
must  indeed  be  a  beautiful  river  to 
excel  this  feast  of  colour  by  the 
Otter.     Verily,  angling  shall  long 
be  my  recreation ;  in  the  Otter  will 
I  fish ;  in  its  pebbles  find  my  ser- 
mons ;  and  even  when  absent,  and 
winter  howls  around  my  close-shut- 
tered study,  Piscator,  the  Presbyter 
of  Nuremberg,  shall  be  my  favour- 
ite divine,   to  remind  me  by  his 
very  name  of  this  charming  amuse- 
ment ! 

Lazily  flies  up   a  heron  as  we 
advance,  startled  by  the  approach 


«  See  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter's  paper  on  the  'Budleigh  Salterton  Pebble  Bed,'  in  the  Geo- 
logical Magazine,  No.  I.  p.  8. 
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of  an  unplnmed  brother  of  his  craft. 
Watch  him  cross  the  line  of  trees 
with  his  legs  hanging  down  in  that 
ungainly  fashion.  In  an  instant 
the  magic  power  of  associated  ideas 
transports  ns  to  the  merry  times  in 
Old  England,  when  knight  and 
squire,  with  a  few  ladies  and  a 
handful  of  pages,  scoured  these  vales 
after  the  headlong  flight  of  the 
noble  peregrine.  .Another  picture 
momentarily  succeeds — Bolton  Ab- 
bey in  the  olden  time — and  again  the 
name  takes  us  to  another  Bolton, 
far  up  in  the  brown  moors  west  of 
Richmond,  whence  poor  captive 
Mary  would  issue,  with  a  gallant 
following,  for  a  day's  gallop  after 
her  hawks,  glad  to  escape  for  a  few 
hours  the  grave  looks  of  Sir  Francis 
Knowles  and  Lord  Scrope,  and 
always  far  outriding  her  guards, 
thanks  to  her  consummate  horse- 
manship. Onward  streams  the 
cavalcade  in  the  mind's  eye,  knights 
and  gaolers  like  brown  beads  in  the 
long  string  that  winds  over  the 
purple  heather;  Cristofer  Norton, 
hapless  youth,  his  eyes  aflame 
with  love,  leading  the  van, 
but  vainly  spurring  to  reach  the 
crimson  habit  and  white  plume  of 
his  mistress.  And  now  they  have 
swept  over  the  last  fold  of  moor- 
land into  the  distant  blue,  through 
which  the  huge  square  pile  of  the 
castle  glimmers,  as  we  may  see  it 
to-day.  We  raise  our  eyes ;  the 
pageant  is  over !  The  afternoon 
has  darkened,  rain  is  descending, 
and  we  must  make  for  shelter.   ' 

Behind  that  apple  orchard  are  a 
few  thatched  roofs  and  the  usual 
type  of  church  tower  found  in  this 
country.  Here  is  the  hostel — the 
4  Raleigh  Arms ' — and  it  is  filled  with 
an  unwonted  crowd  of  farmers 
holding  mugs  of  cider  and  pledging 
each  other  in  the  broadest  Devon 
accents.  A  turn  to  the  left  leads 
into  the  darkened  cellar  where  the 
landlady  and  her  daughter  are 
drawing  the  liquor  from  enormous 
hogsheads,   while ,  a    little    tapster 


runs  to  and  fro  from  the  public 
room.     It  is  tithe-paying  day,  the 
good  woman  informs  us ;  won't  we 
go  in  and  sit  down?     We  prefer 
having  our  cider  where  we  stand, 
for  fear  (as  we  tell  her)  that  we 
should  be  asked  to  pay  our  tithe 
if  we  went  amongst  the  farmers ; 
and  (this  we  do  not  tell  her)  ecclesia 
ecclesice  decimas  non  solvit.     Sally- 
ing forth  again  in  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine,  we   discover  an  old  white- 
washed grange  which  formerly  be- 
longed    to     the    Raleigh    family. 
Standing  in  its  quaint  garden   of 
herbs,  a  high  wall  surrounding  it, 
with  its  lofty  thatched  roof  and 
deep  embowering  eaves,  it  is  pictu- 
resque  enough    in   itself.     But  it 
contains  a  small    chapel    upstairs 
(the   stone  mullioned  and  pointed 
windows  show  its  position  in  the 
house),  and  in  that  garden,  now  full 
of  tbyme  and  lavender,  legend  tells 
were  the  first  potatoes  planted  that 
were  ever  grown  in  England.     The 
story  is  not  unlikely;  ascend  the 
street,  and  you  catch  on  the  distant 
hill-side  a  glimpse  of  the  curving 
oak  wood  which  skirts  Hayes  Farm, 
the  family  residence  of  the  Raleighs. 
A  couple  more  miles  through  deep 
meadows,     shaded     by    enormous 
beech  trees,  brings  us  to  Otterton, 
the  termination  of  the  preserved 
water  in  which  leave  has  been  so 
courteously  granted  us  to  fish  and 
dream.     On  the  right  are  seen  the 
magnificent  elms  of  Bicton,  which 
may  challenge  any  in  the  kingdom 
for  size  and  luxuriance  of  growth, 
and   beyond  them  again  lies   the 
wonderful    avenue    of    araucarias 
which  leads  to  the  House,  the  capital 
of  the  land  we  have  been  rambling 
through. 

Evening  never  falls  more  ambro- 
sially  than  on  this  May  day  in 
Devon.  On  a  sudden,  as  we  turn  a 
corner,  an  otter  may  be  seen  on  the 
little  pebbly  beach  below;  the 
balmy  hour  tempts  it  to  leave  its 
lair  sooner  than  usual.  The  water- 
rats,  too,  are  busy  on  the  floating 
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raft  of  reeds  which  has  drifted  into 
that  backwater.  There !  one  ferries 
another  larger  and  probably  older 
than  itself  over  the  stream  on  its 
back  to  the  pontoon ;  whether  the 
passenger  is  blind  we  are  not  close 
enough  to  see,  but  may  shrewdly 
surmise  that  it  is.  In  many  points 
the  angler  perceives  a  great  resem- 
blance between  these  creatures  and 
the  beavers  which  even  in  historic 
times  were  known  in  the  Welch 
streams,  according  to  Giraldus,  and 
in  former  ages  were  probably  uni- 
versally disseminated  through  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  anatomy  informs  us 
that  they  are  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  beaver  than  with 
the  Muridoe  in  whose  society  they 
are  generally  classed.  The  rats 
soon  begin  to  know  a  fisherman, 
and  look  trustfully  at  him  with 
their  glittering  eyes  as  he  passes, 
or  occasionally  startle  him  from  a 
reverie  by  plunging  into  a  pool  at 
his  feet,  with  a  splash  that  at  once 
recalls  him  to  his  proper  work  as 
quickly  as  was  poor  Alnaschar 
awoke  from  his  dreams  when  he 
smashed  his  basket  of  crockery. 
The  slanting  sunbeams  fall  full  on 
the  head  of  a  beech  just  bursting 
into  green,  and  no  colourist  that 
ever  existed  could  catch  the  crisped 
and  quivering  tints  of  purple  that 
play  around  its  head.  This  effect 
again  would  prove  a  fortune  for  an 
artist.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Vicat 
Cole,  for  instance,  attempt  a  subtler 
delineation  of  such  hues,  instead  of 
painting  twilight  (as  in  this  year's 
Academy)  in  different  gradations 
of  black,  and  *  summer  noon '  in  a 
highly  exaggerated  purple  glow  ? 
Let  him  remark  that  Nature  is 
sparing  of  her  purples  during  day, 
and  reserves  them  for  evening  and 
early  night.  Over  that  blinding 
yellow  field  of  mustard  and  the  fit- 
ful fires  of  the  marsh  marigold  that 
catch  this  last  blaze  of  sunset,  let 
the  eye  roam  to  the  ash  plantation 
on  the  western  hill.    What  a  wealth 


of  azures  and  purples  is  there! 
How  light  grey  above  passes  into 
the  deepest  purple  black  where  the 
largest  body  of  shade  falls,  and 
what  a  delicate  tender  haze  of  par- 
pling-blue  (to  be  realistic)  floods 
the  slender  stems  and  tangled 
branches  !  We  stand  to  gaze  at  it 
leaning  on  a  gate,  half  inclined  to 
murmur  at  Nature  for  denying  us 
4  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  * 
which  might  express  all  this  beauty 
in  immortal  verse,  or  the  cunning* 
of  hand  which  could  arrest  its  ten- 
der colouring  on  canvas.  But  in 
either  case 

Artistry'a  haunting  curse,  the  incomplete, 

would  be  upon  the  delineation. 
Such  scenes  may  be  felt,  idealised, 
taken  into  the  texture  of  a  man's 
being,  to  be — ah !  how  faintly ! — re- 
produced in  memory ;  but  they  can 
never  be  transcribed  in  a  visible  or 
tangible  medium  for  anyone's  won- 
dering gaze.  Nature's  secrets  are 
far  too  precious  to  be  revealed,  save 
at  rare  moments  to  those  who,  truly 
loving,  take  the  trouble  to  woo  her 
aright. 

Now  that  evening  closes  in  our 
flies  must  be  changed.  A  large 
imitation  of  a  white  moth  may 
prove  killing.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  manage  in  this  half-light,  and 
seems,  much  to  the  angler's  vexa- 
tion, to  hover  far  too  closely  round 
projecting  briars  and  willow  weeds, 
after  the  manner  of  its  living  type. 
He  has  perpetually  to  kneel  down 
and  disentangle  it  from  thistles  and 
drift- wood,  but  sport  of  this  kind 
requires  perseverance  and  no  little 
patience.  In  vain  does  the  large, 
white-feathered  lure  flit  over  rock 
pool,  and  float  down  the  adjoining 
shallows.  Nothing  rises  to  it.  A 
blue  mist,  suggestive  of  rheumatism, 
begins  to  follow  the  winding  course 
of  the  stream,  causing  a  mental 
shiver  and  bringing  to  remembrance 
some  horrible  fact  told  you  by  the 
docto*  of  the  little  town  higher  up 
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the  river — tow  cancer,  cerebria, 
strabismus,  or  something  equally 
dreadful  is  invariably  found  to 
Haunt  the  dwellers  on  the  banks. 
Somewhat  sulkily  you  prepare  to 
put  up,  when  suddenly  comes  a  vio- 
lent shock  to  your  arm,  and  you 
instinctively  strike.  Alas !  it  is  too 
late  ;  but,  flinging  all  reminiscences 
of  the  medical  art  to  the  wind,  you 
now  eagerly  advance  in  a  half- 
stooping  attitude  and  flick  the  ab- 
surd bunch  of  wool  and  feathers 
(as  it  seems  to  you  after  the  slighter 
flies  you  have  been  using)  over  the 
tall  group  of  comfrey  on  the  bank. 
Whirr — rrh  !  rrh !  Away  goes  a 
fine  fish  with  the  moth!  Out  to 
the  centre  down  stream,  like  a 
winner  of  the  Derby — to  one  side, 
straight  at  your  feet  he  rushes! 
Now  he  tames  down,  and,  by  getting 
your  rod  between  the  full  orb  of  the 
moon,  you  can  determine  the  taut- 
ness  of  the  line  and  guess  where  he 
is  swimming.  He  is  near  the  bot- 
tom now,  which  shows  that  the  barb 
has  entered  deeply.  Still  it  is  such 
a  fine  fish  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
hurry  him,  and  for  a  fall  twenty- 
minutes  he  courses  up  and  down, 
rubbing  his  nose  on  the  shingle  in 
vain  efforts  to  shake  off  his  tor- 
mentor. Utterly  wearied  at  length, 
he  floats  in  a  state  of  collapse ;  the 
landing-net  is  gently  placed  under 
him,  and.  he  is  laid  panting  on  the 
grass.  The  largest  fish  are  always 
taken  by  the  moth,  and  this  is  at 
least  two  pounds.  So  exhausted  is 
he,  that  it  seems  a  relief  to  him  to 
find  himself  on  dry  land.  At  least  so 
his  humane  captor  fain  would  hope. 
But  now  it  is  time  in  earnest  to 
wind  up  and  start  home.  Faintly 
down  the  wind  comes  a  chime,  tel- 
ling it  is  half-past  ten.  So  we  plod 
through  the  dewy  meadow,  where 
the  moonlight  lies  in  'long-levelled 
rules  '  through  the  gaps  in  the  trees 
on  the  path.      In  another  month 


the  white  summer-frost  of  clover 
will  invest  these  fields  with  another 
hue,  and  drowsily  enough,  as  befits 
early  June,  will  the  bees  haunt  its 
sweetness.  Yet  another  month, 
and  the  perfection  of  an  English 
*  summer  will  here  be  seen.  The 
trees  will  have  caught  that  prevail- 
ing  tinge  of  deep  brown-greea 
which  characterises  July.  Every- 
where the  hedges  will  be  twined 
with  a  luxuriant  tangle  of  bryony, 
wild  rose,  and  nightshade.  Clumps 
of  blonde  meadow-sweet,  and  huge 
elder  bushes,  which  glitter  with  a 
phosphorescent  light  on  their  white 
clusters  of  flowers  in  the  moonlight, 
will  star  the  watercourses.  But 
the  melancholy  tinge  which  always 
pervades  the  most  excellent  beauty, 
whether  of  nature  or  art,  will 
then  somewhat  sadden  the  land- 
scape. The  longest  day  has  fled, 
and  St.  S within  has  done  his  worst 
in  imitating  Aquarius.  No  longer 
will  the  gleeful  notes  of  thrush  or 
the  blithe  whistle  of  the  blackbird 
be  heard ;  the  smaller  songsters  are 
silent;  no  nightingales  are  found 
in  Devon  to  supply  their  place. 
And  here  and  there  on  the  elm 
trees  will  glitter  a  golden  spray 
to  remind  the  pensive  mind  of 
autumn,  while  from  the  mulberry 
tree  in  your  garden  drop  off  a  few 
withered  leaves  to  point  the  ever- 
enduring  moral  Memento  moril 
(forgive  the  pun!)  Thus,  'joying 
in  our  own  happy  condition,  for 
anglers  and  meek-spirited  men  are 
free  from  those  high,  those  restless 
thoughts  which  corrode  the  sweets 
of  life,'3  we  stroll  onwards,  and  sud- 
denly look  up  to  find  ourselves  in 
the  moonlight  twenty  yards  from  a 
most  forbidding-looking  ox.  Yes, 
there  can  be  no  mistake ;  the  ring 
of  his  nose  glitters  coldly  against 
the  sky.  He  is  as  much  amazed  as 
we  are,  and  only  snorts  and  gazes. 
Gesner's  story  of  the  mode  in  which 
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tbe  lion  kills  the  unicorn  at  once 
occurs  to  ns  as  oar  only  chance  of 
safety.  On  meeting  that  savage 
horned  animal,  the  king  of  beasts, 
as  the  simple-minded  naturalist 
believed,  ran  np  the  nearest  tree, 
allowing  the  unicorn  to  charge  it 
in  his  rage  and  bury  his  weapon 
deeply  in  the  bark,  whereupon  the 
lion  leapt  down  on  him  when  so 
imprisoned  and  destroyed  him  at 
his  leisure.  If  only  there  were  a 
tree  here  for  us  to  ascend  and 
suffer  this  ball  to  brain  himself 
against  it !  Leaping  into  the  water 
and  crossing  the  river  seems  the 
next  best  expedient,  but  then  it 
would  be  unpleasant,  not  to  say 
ignominious;  and  the  bull  might 
elect  to  follow  us.  So  we  fall  back 
on  the  leading  attribute  of  man, 
the  power  of  the  will,  or,  as  the 
German  metaphysicians  term  it 
(let  us  write  it  with  big  letters,  to 
encourage  us  at  this  crisis),  on 
Neuro-Hypnology,  and  stare  with 
all  onr  energy  at  the  beast.  Per- 
haps at  the  same  time  it  will  be  no 
derogation  to  the  sovereignty  of 
man  over  the  lower  animals  if  we 
retreat  backwards,  keeping  our  gaze 
steadfastly  fixed  upon  the  creature. 
And  now  we  near  the  hedge,  and 
one  vault  over  it  places  us  in 
safety.     How  that  baffled  boll  must 


be  tearing  up  the  ground  in   his 
rage !   And  now  he  bellows ! 

Keboant  silvsqae  et  longns  Olympus. 

Bat  we  have  reached  home,  and 
supper  succeeds,  ever  welcome 
to  the  tired  fisherman.  How 
good  old  Izaak  gloated  over  sup- 
per! If  we  were  not  even  hun- 
gry, we  should  force  ourselves  to 
eat  it,  in  pious  memory  of  the 
founder  of  our  craft.  '  This  dish  of 
meat,'  he  says  on  one  occasion, 
(and  we  heartily  agree  with  him  at 
present)  *  is  too  good  for  any  but 
anglers  or  very  honest  men.'4  And 
again  how  he  rises  into  eloquence 
over — it  is  to  be  feared — a  boiled 
trout :  *  Come,  my  friend  Condon, 
this  trout  looks  lovely;  it  was 
twenty-two  inches  when  it  was 
taken,  and  the  belly  of  it  looked, 
some  part  of  it  as  yellow  as  a 
marigold,  and  part  of  it  as  white 
as  a  lily ;  and  yet,  methinks,  it 
looks  better  in  this  good  sauce.' 
Here  very  fitly  ends  our  ramble, 
and,  after  the  example  of  our  patri- 
arch, we  cannot  better  take  leave 
of  the  reader  than  by  counselling 
him  to  betake  himself  to  fishing 
for  the  best  of  recreations,  devoutly 
wishing  '  that,  if  he  be  an  honest 
angler,  the  east  wind  may  never 
blow  when  he  goes  a-fishing.' 


4  Complete  Angler,  cap.  5  and  cap.  8. 
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THE  AUTUMN  MANOEUVRES. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  Chaplain-General. 


NOBODY  "who   has  any  know- 
ledge at  all  of  military  matters 
will  deny  that  Autumn  Manoeuvres 
conducted    on    a   sound    principle 
must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
incidents  to  which  they  give  rise, 
prove  useful  rather  than  otherwise 
to  the  officers  and  men  who  take 
part  in  them.      If  they  teach  no 
other    lesson,    they    are    at    least 
capable  of  being    made  to  show 
how    masses   of   men,    guns    and 
horses,  are  to  be  moved ;  how  roads 
and  pathways  running  parallel  with 
one  another  can  be  utilised  in  bring- 
ing columns  rapidly  into  line  of 
battle ;  how  necessary  it  is  to  suc- 
cess in  every  military  undertaking 
that  there   shall  be  perfect  accu- 
racy of  calculation  beforehand,  and 
the  most  exact  attention  to  time, 
both  in  quitting  one  position  and 
arriving  at  another.     Then,  again, 
it  is  only  when  you  get  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  men  together, 
that  you   are    able  practically  to 
make  manifest  how  the  fronts  and 
flanks  of  armies  are  to  be  guarded 
by    outposts    judiciously    planted, 
having  their  supports  sufficiently 
near  to  sustain  them  in  the  event 
of  an  attack,  yet  not  near  enough 
to  be  involved  in  the  first  rush  of 
the    assailants.     The  habit,    also, 
of  getting  day  by  day  under  arms 
without  beat  of  drum  or   sound 
of  bugle,  though  simple  enough  in 
itself,  is  never  acquired  till  men  take 
the  field,  either  in  play  or  in  earnest ; 
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and  the  consequence  is,  that  troops 
unused  to  other  than  barrack  life, 
almost  always  at  the  beginning  of  a 
campaign  make  the  enemy  aware, 
when  they  come  into  their  presence, 
by  the  booming  of  morning  guns,  or 
the  noise  of  reveille,  of  the  exact 
hour  before  which  they  may  be 
caught  napping.  So  likewise  with 
respect  to  the  transport  of  materiel, 
and  the  due  supply  of  provisions 
to  men  and  forage  to  animals, 
always  on  the  move ; — these  most 
essential  elements  of  success  in 
war  cannot]  be  mastered  at  all, 
either  in  garrison  towns  or  in 
standing  camps.  It  is  true  that, 
in  respect  to  matters  of  this  sort, 
such  instruction  as  peaceful  man- 
oeuvres convey  must,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  be  im- 
perfect. In  this  country  especially, 
where  every  man's  house  is  his 
castle,  where  his  horses,  sheep  and 
oxen  are  sacred,  and  his  very  copses 
flourish  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  law,  the  departments  of  trans- 
port and  supply  must  from  first  to 
last  operate  upon  illusory  principles. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  Ger- 
many, we  cannot  in  England  impress 
a  farmer's  team,  nor  cut  down  a  gen- 
tleman's timber  to  feed  our  bivouac 
fires.  And  so  far,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  our  Control  Department  has 
grave  difficulties  to  contend  against, 
of  which  not  the  least  unfortunate 
result  is,  that  we  spend  vast  sums  of 
money  only  to  learn  in  peace  what 
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must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  un- 
learned in  war.  Still,  in  spite  of 
this  drawback,  a  good  deal  is  gained, 
even  by  the  Control,  if  it  be  only 
in  the  skill  to  which  men  attain  in 
packing  and  unpacking  animals  and 
waggons,  and  the  knowledge  at 
which  they  arrive  where  to  place 
the  team  on  the  line  of  march,  and 
how  to  dispose  of  it  when  the 
march  is  done. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  annual  gatherings 
of  corps  d'armee  for  the  purpose  of 
manoeuvres  which  shall  carry  them 
through  a  fortnight  at  least  in 
point  of  time,  and  over  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country,  come 
next  to  real  war  in  teaching  both 
officers  and  men  the  purposes  for 
which  they  have  been  drilled  and 
are  embodied.  But,  then,  the  man- 
oeuvres to  effect  this  end  must  be 
conducted  on  a  wise  principle ;  in 
other  words,  must  be  in  themselves 
so  simple,  that  all  concerned  shall 
understand  the  object  of  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  limited  strictly 
in  space  to  the  front  which  the 
force  actually  engaged  in  them  can 
cover.  The  moment  you  forget 
these  two  requisites  you  defeat 
your  own  purpose.  If  generals  be 
hampered  with  imaginary  corps  ope- 
rating on  their  flanks  or  in  their 
rear,  there  is  an  end  for  them  of 
everything  like  consistency  of  ac- 
tion; and  the  order  to  cover,  say 
with  20,000  men,  a  front  which 
would  be  imperfectly  guarded  by 
50,000,  trains  them,  not  to  avoid 
errors,  but  to  commit  them. 

The  principles  here  laid  down 
are  applicable  to  all  armies  of 
manoeuvre  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  others,  which  if  we  in- 
tend our  own  manoeuvres  to  leave 
goodfruit  behind  them,  we  must  take 
care  to  apply  specially  to  ourselves. 
In  the  first  place,  never  let  the 
plan  laid  down  beforehand  be  based 
on  a  supposition  that  an  enemy  has 
made  good  his  landing  in  force 
upon  our  shores;   has  established 


a  base  of  operations  there,  and  is 
marching  upon  London,  which  we 
may  still  hinder  him  from  reaching'. 
The  objections  to  this  theory  are  so 
obvious  and  manifold,  that  we 
hardly  know  how  to  enter  upon 
them. 

A  great   deal   of  nonsense  has 
indeed    been   written  and  spoken 
about  our  liability  to  invasion.     He- 
cause  the  Duke  of  Wellington  five- 
and-twenty    or    thirty   years    ago 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
in  which  he  deplored  the  defenceless 
condition  of  the  country,  and  blamed 
the   Government  for  leaving  it  in 
that  state,  we  have  had  ever  since 
a    succession  of  alarmists,  whom, 
nothing  will  satisfy,  except  the  ad- 
mission on  our  part  that  we  may  at 
any  moment  find  ourselves  on  English 
soil  face  to  face  with  a  hundred 
thousand  disciplined  foreign  troops,, 
and  that  our  only  hope  of  safety  lies 
in  being  able  to  meet  them  in  fair 
fight  with  a  force  equal  or  superior 
to  their  own.     Now  we  hold  that  to 
land  a  hundred  thousand  men,  pro- 
perly equipped  with  guns,  horses, 
waggons,  and  means  of  transport,  on 
any  given  section  of  the  British  coast> 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to 
the  extreme  point  at  Caithness,  and 
back  round  that  point  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  again,  is  an  exploit 
beyond    the     reach,    we    do    not 
say  of  any  single  European  power, 
but  of  all  the  powers  of  Continental 
Europe  put    together.       Consider 
the  amount  of  tonnage  that  would 
be  required  to    transport  such  a 
force   across  the  Channel.      Look 
round  and  see  whether  there  be  any- 
where, within  reasonable  distance 
of  the  English  coast,  any    single 
harbour  large    enough   to  contain 
one  half  the  number  of  vessels  that 
would  be  needed  for  such  a  service. 
Think  also  of  the  enormous  extent 
of  sea  room  which  such  a  fleet  as 
you  are  dreaming  of  would  require, 
in  order  to  avoid,  not  only  confu- 
sion bat  risks  of  collision,  as  well 
while  in  motion  as  when  riding 
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at  anchor.  And  do  not  fail  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that 
England  is  the  greatest  naval  power 
in  the  world. 

No  doubt  the  enemy  who  has 
made  np  his  mind  thus  to  invade  us, 
and  to  dictate  his  own  terms  of  peace 
in  London,  will  use  every  effort 
either  to  destroy  our  naval  supre- 
macy in  the  first  instance  by  en- 
gaging and  overpowering  our  fleet 
in  a  great  battle,  or  being  unable  to 
accomplish  that  end,  he  will  do 
his  best  to  lure  the  bulk  of  it 
to  a  distance  and  make  his  dash 
at  a  time  when  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Channel  is  com- 
paratively unguarded.  But  does 
it  follow  of  necessity  that  he  must 
succeed  in  either  object  ?  May  we 
not  rather  conclude  that,  inasmuch 
as  grave  combinations  of  many 
powers  against  one  are  not  effected 
in  a  day,  (and  that  any  one  power 
would  venture  in  this  shape  to  try 
conclusions  with  us  is  for  the  pre- 
sent out  of  the  question),  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  our  Government 
will  hear  something  of  this  Euro- 
pean conspiracy  before  it  comes  to 
a  head  ;  and  that  once  fairly  warned 
it  will  spare  neither  labour  nor 
expense  in  making  preparations  to 
meet  the  danger  ?  And  time  being 
given  for  calling  into  play  the 
resources  of  this  rich  and  popu- 
lous country,  does  anybody  suppose 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  put 
to  sea  four  ships  for  every  three 
that  the  enemy  may  bring  forward  ? 
Assuming  that  our  fleet  is  at  this 
moment;  superior  to  those  of  any 
two  or  three  of  the  other  naval 
powers,  it  seems  to  us  that  to 
live  in  the  apprehension  of  a 
crushing  disaster  at  sea  is  ridicu- 
lous. To  be  sure,  our  fleet  may 
prove,  when  put  to  the  test,  worth- 
less. There  are  those  among  us  who 
believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  that  no 
great  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  it. 
The wood-work,they say,  is  rotten ; 
and  how  far  the  armour  will  serve  its 
intended  purpose  in  the  day  of  battle 


remains  to  be  seen.  But  these  are 
assumptions  on  which  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  rest  any  conclusions, 
for  this  much  is  certain, — if  our  ar- 
moured ships  of  war  be  a  mistake,  the 
armoured  ships  of  other  nations  are 
a  mistake  likewise.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  so  far  as  that  matter  goes, 
in  a  worse  plight  than  our  neigh- 
bours; while  if  it  came  to  a  strug- 
gle between  craft  of  all  sorts 
hastily  fitted  out  and  sent  to  sea, 
we  rather  think  that  from  London, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Humberand  the  Tyne  alone, 
there  wouldbe  poured  forth  a  swarm 
of  gunboats  more  than  competent  to 
sweep  the  Channel  from  end  to  end, 
and  scour  the  coasts  elsewhere. 

Therefore,  before  we  can  admit 
the  possibility  of  such  an  inva- 
sion as  was  imagined,  and  be- 
came the  rationale  of  the  recent 
manoeuvres  on  Salisbury  Plain,  we 
must  accept  it  as  a  settled  thing 
that  our  naval  arm  is  broken. 
When  that  fact  is  made  clear,  the 
sooner  we  cease  to  think  of  de- 
fending London  with  such  a  mili- 
tary force  as  is  now  at  our  dis- 
posal, the  better.  <  We  may  doubt- 
less become  a  great  military  nation, 
some  day,  if  we  please.  The  num- 
ber of  young  men  fit  to  carry  arms 
is  large  beyond  all  our  require- 
ments ;  they  are,  man  for  man, 
physically  equal  to  any  in  the 
world,  and  could,  in  time,  be  made 
first-rate  soldiers.  But  if  we  are 
to  depend  upon  our  land  forces  for 
the  defence  of  our  capital,  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  proper  place 
among  the  nations,  we  must  sub- 
ject them  to  a  military  training 
very  different  indeed  to  that  which 
we  now  bestow,  except  upon  our 
small  but  admirable  regular  army. 

Are  we  contending,  then,  that 
the  invasion  of  England  is  impos- 
sible ?  Far  from  it ;  England  has 
been  invaded  before,  and  may  be 
invaded  again.  No  doubt  it  is  a 
long  look  back  to  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  a  considerable  one  to 
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•  the  arrival  of  Dutch  William  in 
Torbay.  Still  they  are  both  his- 
torical realities :  and  Napoleon  the 
First  in  his  St.  Helena  romance  as- 
sures us  that  had  Admiral  Villeneuve 

•  obeyed  the  orders  given  to  him,  we 
should  have  had  the  game  repeated 
in  this  current  century,  with  results 
not  less  decisive  than  were  accom- 
plished before.  But  the  world  has 
not  .stood  still  even  since  1805,  and 
an  operation  which  might  have  been 
attempted  then  with  some  hope  of 

.  success,  no  sane  man  would  think 
of  hazarding  now.  Conceive  a 
multitude  of  flat-bottomed  open 
boats,  even  if  taken  in  tow  by  steam- 
ers, trying  to  make  their  way  in  long 
lines  from  Brest  or  Boulogne  to 
the  English  shore,  filled  with  men, 
horses,  guns,  waggons,  and  all  the 
munitions  of  war.  Why,  if  every 
English  ship  of  war  in  commission 
were  away  for  the  protection  of 
Malta  and  Gibraltar  (an  incident 
we  imagine  very  little  likely  to 
occur)  there  would  be  found  in  our 
mercantile     marine     hundreds    of 

.  steam-ships,  the  crews  of  which 
would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
themselves  if  need  were,  and  their 
vessels  also,  in  order  to  run  down 

.the  enemy's  flotilla  and  frustrate 
his  design.  We  repeat  then,  that 
an  invasion  on  the  scale  meditated 
by  Napoleon,  and  arranged  upon 
the  plan  which  he  describes  himself 
as  having  drawn,  is  in  these  days 
out  of  the  question.  But  it  is  not 
out  of  the  question,  very  much  the 
reverse,  that  England,  and  still  more 
that  Ireland  may  be  invaded.  In- 
deed, we  will  go  further :  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  if  we  ever  find  our- 
selves at  loggerheads,  say  with 
France  or  Russia,  or  both — these 
powers,  or  either  of  them  being  in 
alliance  with  the  United  States — 
that  expeditions  will  be  fitted  out  in 
order  to  make  Englishmen  feel  what 
war  really  is,  by  throwing  bodies  of 
troops  upon  our  shores  for  pur- 
poses .rather  of  havoc  than  of  con- 
quest.   But  such  expeditions  will 


certainly    not    comprise     a    hun- 
dred    thousand    men    apiece,     or 
half  that  number.     Ten  thousand, 
perhaps  twenty — possibly,  if  Ireland 
be  the  point  assailed,  thirty  thou- 
sand men — may  be  risked  in  one  or 
other  of  these  enterprises.    Be  it  so, 
what  then  P  To  land  thirty  thousand, 
or  twenty,  or  even  ten  thousand, 
men,  their  guns,  horses,  and  stores, 
on   an  enemy's    coast,  is  not    the 
work   of   an    hour.      To    provide 
them,  in  an  enemy's  country,  -with 
food  and  means  of  transport  would 
occupy    days,    even    supposing*— 
which  we  would  not  willingly  do 
— that  they  found  among  the  pea- 
santry a  ready  welcome.    And  what 
would    the  invaded   be  about    all 
this  while  ?  and,  therefore,  what  is 
the  principle  on  which,  if  we  must 
contemplate   the    issue,   our    own 
Autumn  Manoeuvres  ought  entirely 
to  be  arranged  ?     Clearly  the  same 
as  that  on  which  it  would  become 
us  to  act  if  the  sham  were  a  reality. 
We  have  magnetic  telegraphs  every- 
where.    Our  lines  of  railway  con- 
nect all  our  military  stations  with . 
one  another,  and  touch  every  bay 
and  harbour  of  which  an  invader, 
coming    in    any   force,   would    be 
obliged  to  make  use.    While  war- 
ships   are    hurrying    towards   the 
scene  of  action,  and  rendering  the 
establishment  of   a   base    by   the 
enemy  impossible,  our  troops  must 
be  brought  down,  with  all  the  speed 
of  steam,  to  a  convenient  point  of 
concentration.  Nota  moment  should 
be  lost  in  attacking  the  invader. 
If  you  can  catch  him  in  the  act  of 
landing,  go  at  him  with  horse  and 
foot  while  your  artillery  smashes 
his  boats.    If  you  arrive  too  late  for 
this,  and  he  be  in  position,  not  the 
less    fiercely  and   rapidly    deliver 
.  your  attack.     You  must  have  been 
,  very  negligent,  or  your  telegraphs 
have  served  you  ill,  if  you  fail  to 
come  into  presence  before  his  guns 
or  the  bulk  of  them  be  on  shore. 
Woe  to  him  if  the  case  be  so.   Your 
artillery  alone  will  overwhelm  htm. 
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In  such  a  case  there  is  very  little 
need  or  scope  for  mancBuvrin^.  How- 
ever commanding  bis  position  may 
be,  lie  will  find  himself  ttnable  to 
maintain  it  in  the  face  of  such  a 
pounding  as  yon  will  give  him;  and 
the  moment  he  wavers,  go  in  and 
win — as  win  you  surely  will— even 
if  in  point  of  numbers  he  be  equal 
or  perhaps  superior  to  you. 

It  appears,  then,  to  us  that  if  the 
plan  laid  down  beforehand  should  in- 
volve the  idea  of  an  invasion  at  all, 
it  ought  to  deal  with  the  calamity 
in  a  bnsinesB-like  manner.  Do  not 
shirk  the  discredit  of  possible  fail- 
ure. Do  not  be  afraid  of  teaching 
foreigners  anything  of  which  they 
are  now  ignorant.  You  desire  to 
show  your  own  troops  how  to  repel 
an  invader.  For  heaven's  sake,  let 
your  lesson  be  a  practical  one. 
Embark  one  army  in  ships ;  keep  the 
other  distributed,  as  it  usually  is, 
but  warned  to  be  in  readiness  to 
move  at  a  moment's  notice.  Settle 
where  the  fleet  is  to  steer  to,  not, 
however,  giving  any  information  to 
the  general  who  is  to  command  the 
defending  force,  and  caution  your 
postmasters,  all  along  the  coast, 
to  be  prompt  in  flashing  to  the 
War  Office  in  London  the  earliest 
possible  tidings  of  the  fleet's  ar- 
rival. Then  see  with  what  celerity 
the  defending  general  can  get  his 
army  under  weigh;  whether  your 
organisation  is  perfect  enough  to 
meet  a  sudden  emergency ;  in  how 
short  a  space  of  time  the  force  con- 
centrated, say  at  Aldershot,  can  be 
transported  with  its  armaments 
and  equipments  complete,  to  Pe- 
vensey,  or  Shoreham,  or  Torbay,  or 
whatever  other  point  you  may  have 
fixed  upon  as  that  at  which  the 
disembarkation  is  to  take  place. 
If  the  invader  succeed,  before  the 
defenders  attack  him,  in  landing  ten 
thousand  men  with  their  guns, 
horses,  and  stores,  or  in  throwing 
up  works  sufficient  to  cover  his 
front,  even  then  the  honours  of  vic- 
tory must  not  necessarily  be  awarded 


to  him.  He  has  yet  to  collect  his 
means  of  transport  and  make  his 
first  onward  move.  But  if  he  shall 
have  made  one  march  into  the  in- 
terior, carrying  his  stores  with  him, 
and  leaving  defensible  works  in  his 
rear,  the  defender  has  arrived  too 
late :  he  is  the  beaten  general.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  the  defender 
succeed  in  taking  his  antagonist  m 
flagrante  delicto,  whether  while  yet 
struggling  to  reach  the  shore  or 
occupying  a  position  with  infantry 
alone,  'then  the  palm  should  be 
given  to  him.  He  haS  repelled  an 
invasion. 

It  is  possible  enough  that  the 
pecuniary  outlay  necessary  to  carry 
such  a  programme  into  effect  may 
be  more  than  the  occasion  will 
warrant.  In  this  case  we  by  no 
means  recommend  its  adoption. 
But  we  do  venture,  with  all  pos- 
sible respect  for  the  superior  judg- 
ment of  others,  to  advise  that  never 
again  shall  our  Autumn  Manoeuvres 
be  based  upon  an  assumption  which 
ispreposterous :  which  implies  either 
an  impossibility,  and  is  therefore  a 
delusion  and  a  snare ;  or  which,  if 
accepted  as  possible,  puts  us  out  of 
court,  so  far  as  regards  the  means 
whereby  we  pretend  to  avert  from 
England,  no  longer  mistress  of  the 
seas,  the  greatest  of  all  imaginable 
national  calamities. 

But  if  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 
an  enemy  is  upon  us,  and  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  encounter  and 
destroy  him  before  he  can  reach 
London,  what  other  theory  would 
you  suggest  ?  In  real  warfare  every 
campaign  is  undertaken  for  an  ob- 
ject. What  object  would  you  pro- 
pose to  one  of  your  leaders,  what  to 
the  other?  and  how  are  you  to 
decide  between  them  P  The  answer 
is  obvious. 

Assume  that  war  is  going  on 
pretty  much  as  our  fathers  waged  it 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  as  the 
Prussians  did  in  France  two  years 
ago.  Select  some  town,  or  place 
which  shall  represent  a  town,  and 
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consider  it  in  a  state  of.  siege.    Tell 
one  of  your  corps  commanders  that 
he  is  to  cover  the  siege ;  another 
that  he  is  to  do  his  best  to  raise  it ; 
and  leave  them  both,  after  that,  to 
settle  their  own  plans  and  to  carry 
them  into  execution  in  their  own 
way.    If  the  relieving  general  suc- 
ceed in  penetrating  within  certain 
limits,  the  siege  is  to  be  regarded 
as  raised.     If  the  covering  force 
either  meet  him  at  every  turn,  or 
compel  him  to  deliver  a  battle  at 
manifest  disadvantage,  then  the  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  siege  has  failed. 
You  may,  after  this,  if  time  will 
allow,  follow  up  the  defeated  army, 
whether  it  be  the  covering  or  the  re- 
lieving army,  till  either  it  shall  have 
been  cut  off  from  its  own  base  of 
operations,  or  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing good  its  retreat  into  a  place  of 
safety.     But  let  everything  be  done 
exactly  as  it  would  be  were  two 
armies  of  a  certain  fixed  strength 
opposed  one  to  the  other.  Establish, 
therefore,   for   each   a   base   equi- 
distant, or  nearly  so,  from  the  be- 
leaguered city.  Let  these  bases  be  at 
least  six  or  eight  days'  march  apart, 
and  appoint  the  day,  if  you  please  the 
very  hour,  when  the  campaign  is  to 
open,  and  there  stop.     Let  no  more 
hints  emanate  from  head-quarters. 
Let  there  be    no    shadowy  hosts 
hovering  about  either  force.     The 
single  imaginary  body  or  host  ad- 
missible   must   be    the    supposed 
garrison  within  the  supposed  be- 
leaguered fortress,  and  all  the  real 
work  must  be  done  by  the  two  corps 
d'armee,  whether  they  number  ten, 
fifteen,   or  twenty  thousand   men 
respectively. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  regard  to 
the  plan  of  campaign,  and  the  mea- 
sure of  independence  allowed  to  the 
leaders  on  both  sides,  that  there  is 
ample  scope  for  improvement  in  the 
management  of  our  autumnal  cam- 
paigns. We  waste  a  most  unneces- 
sary quantity  of  powder  in  these 
operations.  No  soldiers,  and  least  of 
all  English  soldiers,  require  to  be 


taught  how  to  stand  up  and  blaze 
in  the  faces  of   their  enemy.      It 
may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether 
our  people,  as  well  officers  as  men, 
would  not  learn  more  if  they  took 
the  field,  on  such  occasions,  -with 
empty  pouches.     For  raw  troops — 
and  as  yet  the  bulk  of  our  troops 
must  be  considered  as  raw — invari- 
ably become    excited  when  firing* 
begins ;  and  if  there  be  no  casual- 
ties   in    the    ranks  to    cool  their 
ardour,  they  are  apt  to  get  beyond 
the  control  of  their  officers.  Besides, 
as  we  have  just  mentioned,  it  is  not 
the  object  of  Autumn  Manoeuvres 
to  teach  the  men  how  to  deliver 
volleys,  but  rather  to  teach  officers 
how  to  get  the  men  into  positions 
which,  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
enemy,  will  enable  them  to  pour  in 
their  fire  with  the  best  effect.    And 
this  may  be  done,  less  picturesquely 
doubtless,  but  quite  as  effectually, 
when  there  is  no  firing  at  all,   as 
when  there  is  positively  more  than 
would  be  heard  in  actual  warfare. 

Again,  we  would  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  umpires  be  a  little  more 
slow  to  decide  that,  because  portions 
of  either  army  are  exposed  to  what 
would  be  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery, 
they  are  therefore  out  of  their  pro- 
per place,  and  must  shift  their 
ground.  Unless  the  umpire  quite 
understand  the  whole  of  the 
general's  plan,  he  is  scarcely  a 
competent  judge  of  particular 
movements,  or  of  the  dispositions 
which  result  from  them.  The 
Duke's  squares  at  Waterloo  were 
exposed  to  a  tremendous  cannonade. 
Had  he  moved  them,  so  as  to  be 
covered  from  that  fire,  the  whole  of 
his  Belgian  supports  would  have 
taken  to  their  heels,  and  the  battle 
might  have  been  lost.  In  the 
operations  round  Metz,  two  German 
brigades,  on  August  15,  attacked 
the  rear  of  Bazaine's  army;  and 
were  immediately  engaged  with 
four  times  their  own  numbers. 
Had*  they  withdrawn  when  thus 
opposed,  Bazaine  would  have  re- 
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sained  his  march,  and  succeeded 
in  uniting  himself  with  the  force 
then  assembling  at  Chalons.  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  lesson  of  very  doubtful 
utility  to  teach,  that  because  they 
are  somewhat  exposed  or  out- 
numbered, battalions  and  brigades 
are  to  consider  themselves  beaten. 
The  British  army  would  have 
scarcely  achieved  the  renown  which 
attaches  to  it,  had  dogmata  like 
these  been  accepted  by  it  as  irre- 
fragable. We  should  be  sorry  to 
see  them  established  now. 

Another  mistake  which  our  en- 
terprising officers  commit,  is  that 
they  harass  their  troops  a  great  deal 
too  much.  We  hear  of  infantry 
marching  in  these  late  manoeuvres 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour ; 
not  for  a  spurt  in  order  to  seize  a 
position,  but  throughout  an  entire 
day.  Such  marching  would  knock 
np  the  most  seasoned  troops  in  the 
world,  if  persevered  in  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  ought  to  be 
discountenanced,  indeed  forbidden. 
So,  likewise,  night  marches,  with 
masses  of  cavalry,  over  ground  not 
thoroughly  reconnoitred,  especially 
if  they  have  no  tendency  to  bring 
about  a  successful  issue  in  *ome 
critical  operation,  should  be  un- 
heard of.  Let  there  be  no  stint  in 
scouting.  It  is  one  of  the  main 
purposes  for  which  cavalry  may  be 
said  now  to  exist.     But  to  hurry 


armies,  the  other  day,  into  such  an 
extension  of  line,  as  must  have  pre- 
sented openings  numberless  for 
cutting  through,  and  doubling  it  up 
on  both  sides  from  the  centre.  Had 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  example, 
been  on  the  alert,  or  been  left  free, 
perhaps,  to  act  as  the  occasion  war- 
ranted, he  would  have  caused  Sir 
Alfred  Horsford  to  pay  dear  for  the 
flank  march  which  he  made  in  order 
to  circumvent  and  destroy  him. 
Had  General  Michel,  when  cut  off 
from  his  proper  base,  hazarded  a 
fierce  onslaught  on  Walpole's  left, 
he  might  have  turned  the  tables  on 
his  adversary,  and  played  a  game 
of  double  or  quite  with  him  to  ad- 
vantage. All  these  mistakes,  how- 
ever, arose  naturally  out  of  the 
absence  of  a  rational  plan  to  which 
the  several  generals  were  bound  to 
adhere.  Both  manoeuvred,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  air,  and  therefore  with- 
out any  definite  purpose.  The  de- 
fence of  such  a  river  as  that  for 
which  they  fought,  was  a  sheer  ab- 
surdity. It  covered  nothing,  it  could 
not  cover  anything.  It  was  ford- 
able  in  scores  of  places. 

Again,  if  it  be  necessary  in  real 
war  to  establish  magazines  whence 
armies  in  campaign  are  to  draw 
their  supplies,  it  is  obviously  the 
duty  of  those  who  prescribe  how 
Autumn  Manoeuvres  ought  to  be 
conducted  to  make  arrangements  on 


heavy  dragoons  beyond  the  reach  of    both  sides  for  this  essential  contin- 
their  supplies,  only  that  they  may    gency.     Having  pitted  two  bodies 


cover  a  ford  which  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  requires  them  afterwards 
to  abandon,  is  to  commit  a  gross 
military  blunder. 

Such,  then,  is  a  rough  statement 


one  against  the  other,  and  assigned 
to  each  its  base,  the  next  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  contract  with  farmers, 
bakers,  and  even,  if  possible,  with 
brewers,  living  within  easy  distance 


of  the  views  which  we  entertain  of    of  the  scene  of  the  coming  opera- 


these  Autumn  Manoeuvres,  of  the 
purposes  which  they  should  be  made 
to  subserve,  and  of  the  more  glaring 
of  the  errors  of  judgment  exhibited 
in  the  management  of  them.  Gen- 
erally   speaking,   they   have    been 


tions,  or  across  them,  for  the  supply 
to  the  troops,  at  fixed  rates,  of  meat, 
bread,  forage,  and  perhaps  beer, 
the  same  to  be  delivered  at  certain 
points  and  in  settled  quantities  to 
the  officers  of  the  Control  Depart- 


conducted  in  a  desultory,  and  there- Sment,  on  requisition  from  the  gene- 
fore  dangerous  manner.  Attempts  rals  commanding  on  either  side, 
to  outflank  each  other  carried  both    There  could  be  little  difficulty  in 
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any  port  of  England,  certainly  none 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  in  managing 
these  details,  so  that  while  fanners, 
bakers,  and  brewers  made  a  suffi- 
ciently good  thing  of  them,  officers 
should  be  taught  to  recognise  the 
value  in  a  campaign  of  a  good 
system  of  requisitions,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  at  once  providing  their 
men  on  the  march,  and  guarding 
their  own  supplies.  The  arrange- 
ment would,  moreover,  be  on  the 
whole  economical,  because  though 
a  commissariat  train  must  follow 
each  army,  it  need  not  be  so  large 
where  the  inhabitants  are  sup- 
posed to  be  requisitioned  as  when 
the  troops  depend  entirely  for  their 
daily  subsistence  on  what  is  carried 
in  commissariat  waggons.  And  an- 
other, and  scarcely  less  important, 
result  will  be  gained.  As  the 
war  was  actually  carried  on,  last 

-  month,  the  commissariat  of  one 
host  lived  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  that  of  the  other.  They 
passed  to  and  fro  from  either  camp. 
They  lent  each  other  their  horses, 
their  waggons,  their  drivers;  they 
ran  no  risk  whatever  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  because 
they  were  all  just  as  much  at  home 
in  the  camp  of  the  invader  as  in 
that  of  the  defender. 

Another  palpable  error  into  which 
we  fall  in  these  cases  is  that  we 
simulate  war  with  such  battalions, 
squadrons,  and  batteries,  as  we 
should  never  think  of  putting  in  the 
field  if  the  war  were  a  reality. 
Professing  to  take  the  Prussians  as 
our  teachers,  we  violate  the  first  and 
not  the  least  important  of  the  rules 

•  which  they  have  laid  down.  Before 
their  corps  assemble  for  purposes  of 
manoeuvre,  they  call  in  their  re- 

•  serve  men,  and  raise  every  battalion, 
squadron,  and  battery,  to  its  full 
war  strength.  Commanding  officers 
thus  acquire  the  habit  of  handling 
in  peaceful  operations  the  force 
which  they  will   be   required    to 

•  handle  when  hostilities  break  out. 

-  We,  on  the  contrary,  take  the  field 


with  skeletons ;  and  requiring  the* 
skeletons  to  do  the  work  of  fall 
battalions,  squadrons,  and  batteries, 
we  teach  our  officers  raise  lessons. 
A  Prussian  battalion  on  the  peace 
establishment  may  be  as  weak  mil 
English  battalion.  A  Prussian  bat- 
talion called  to  an  antumn  man- 
oeuvre brings  its  thousand  bayonets 
with  it.  Of  the  English  battaho* 
engaged  in  these  recent  manceune, 
scarcely  one  took  into  the  field* 
many  as  six -hundred  bayonets,  aci 
not  a  few  fell  short  of  four  hundred 
How  can  an  officer  in  command. 
say  of  350  men,  do  battalion  work 
at  all  ?  In  these  days,  when  skir- 
mishers, to  be  of  any  use  must  p 
out  in '  clouds,'  what  is  the  battalia: 
leader  to  make  of  a  force  whki 
scarcely  exceeds  in  point  of  num- 
bers a  Prussian  company  ?  On  a& 
occasion  at  least — there  is  reason  t, 
believe,  on  more  than  one — the  b«- 
talion  leader  did  this.  Being  p* 
in  charge  of  ground  which  a  thou- 
sand men  would  have  held  w$ 
difficulty,  he  threw  ont  the  wiwk 
of  his  weak  battalion  into  skirmish- 
ing order.  If  he  ever  find  himseli 
face  to  face  with  an  enemy  and  try 
that  game  again  he  will  rue  it  to  fei> 
dying  day. 

And  here  we  would  enter  our 
protest  against  the  notion  which 
threatens  to  become  universal,  that 
because  their  weapons  have  o(  WJ 
enormously  increased  in  range  and 
rapidity  of  fire,  the  tactics  « 
the  English  Infantry  must  be  en- 
tirely revolutionised.  Hitherto  tk 
battalion  has  been  our  tactical  radt] 
henceforth  the  company  is  to  supple 
it.  Hitherto  we  have  fought  otn 
main  battles  in  lines  of  battalions 
we  are  to  fight  them  for  the  fottf? 
with  enormous  masses  of  &*' 
mishers,  constantly  reinforced  and 
acting  independently  of  their  own 
officers.  And  all  this  we  are  to  & 
because  the  Prussians  make  the 
company  their  tactical  unit,  and1* 
skirmishing  throw  the  men  of  dif- 
ferent   companies)    and    even  °[ 
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different   battalions,  pell-mell  into 
the  same  heap.     Now  we  venture 
to  protest  against  the  adoption  of 
any  such  procedure  on  two  grounds. 
First,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the 
Prussians  fought  any  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  late  war  entirely  in 
skirmishing    order.     When    they 
first  encountered  the  French  their 
main  line  of  battle  was  as  compact 
as  our  own.     It  was  only  after  they 
bad  learned  to  despise  their  enemy, 
and   found  themselves  opposed  to 
raw  levies,  that  they  delivered  and 
accepted  battle  in  loose  order.    At 
Weissenburg   and  Worth  we  be- 
lieve  that    they  attacked   with  a 
front  of  three  file  to  a  yard.     In 
the     operations     against     Aurelle 
des  Paladines,  round  Orleans,  and 
against    Faidherbe,     near    Havre, 
three  men  sufficed    to    cover  five 
yards  of  ground.     It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  fact  that  Prussian  tac- 
tics discard  those  close  formations 
to  which  we  still  adhere.      They 
cover  their  front  with  many  skir- 
mishers,   whether    the    battle    be 
offensive  or  defensive.  But  in  either 
case  their  line  is  still  a  compact 
line,    which,    when    brought   into 
action,  decides  the  fate  of  the  day. 
Next,  the  comparative  value  of  a 
line  formation,   as  opposed  to  the 
imaginary  scramble    of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  late,  has 
-  never  been  tested.     The  French,  in 
the  late  war,  adhered    to  the  in- 
fantry tactics  which  were  in  vogue 
with    them  in    the    days    of   the 
first  Napoleon.     They  attacked  in 
heavy  columns,   covered  by  skir- 
mishers, and  were  destroyed  by  the 
distant  fire  of  the  Prussian  artillery. 
But  artillery  fire,  though  never  to 
be  despised,  is  comparatively  harm- 
less when  directed  against  a  line. 
Each  shot  that  tells   may  knock 
down  two  men;  or,  if  a  shell  ex- 
plode just  where  it  ought  to  do, 
perhaps  four  or  five  will  be  dis- 
abled.   But  even  where  lines  are 
stationary,  not  one  cannon  shot  out 
of  twenty  touches  them;  and  if 


they  be  in  motion,  the  proportion  of 
misses  to  hits  is  much  greater.  Nor 
is  it  any  answer  to  this  statement 
to  say,  that  artillery  is  efficient  at 
such  enormous  distances  now,  that 
formations  other  than  loose,  whether 
it  be  for  attack  or  defence,  may  no 
longer  be  trusted.  Nobody,  of 
course,  except  a  madman,  would 
send  a  line  of  infantry,  unsupported 
by  guns,  to  attack  a  position  the 
front  of  which  could  be  swept  for 
two  thousand  yards  by  artillery. 
But  given  guns  enough  to  engage 
those  which  harass  us  in  a  fair 
duel,  and  we  will  continue  to  attack 
with  battalions  formed  in  line;  tak- 
ing care,  indeed,  to  clear  away  the 
enemy's  skirmishers,  if  he  have  any 
out,  with  marksmen  as  numerous 
and  agile  as  his  own.  Behind  these, 
however,  the  line  will  move  on 
rapidly ;  and  the  losses  sustained  by 
it  when  it  halts  upon  the  position 
which  it  has  carried  will  be  found 
to  be  much  less  severe  than  had 
been  anticipated.  It  is  astonishing 
how  unsteady  the  aim  of  even  vete- 
ran soldiers  becomes  when  they  see 
coming  down  upon  them  in  the  open 
a  line  of  resolute  men.  It  is  marvel- 
lous how  volleys  delivered  by  wea- 
pons of  precision  pass  over  the 
heads  of  men  who  gain  but  a  pace 
while  the  projectile  is  in  transitu. 

And  here  we  would  take  the  >  li- 
berty of  assuring  the  able  writer  who 
has  criticised  the  late  manoeuvres  in 
the  Times,th&t  British  soldiers  must 
have  changed  their  nature  very  much 
if  they  hesitate  when  skirmishing 
and  intermixed,  company  with  com- 
pany and  battalion  with  battalion, 
to  obey  the  orders  of  any  officer  who 
comes  near  them,  without  stopping 
to  enquire  whether  he  belong  to  their 
own  regiment  or  to  another.  We 
speak  from  personal  experience.  We 
have  ourselves,  long  long  ago,  co- 
vered points  of  attack  in  open  day, 
and  taken  part  in  night  actions, 
and  we  never  found  the  smallest 
difficulty  in  getting  the  soldiers  of 
other  regiments  than  our  own  to 
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do  as  we  directed  them  with  just  as 
much  promptitude  as  if  they  had 
worn  the  same  uniform  as  our- 
selves. It  is  of  the  very  nature  of 
a  sharp  skirmish  that  it  gets  both 
men  and  officers  into  confused  heaps. 
The  men  are  badly  trained  indeed, 
and  more  wanting  in  intelligence  than 
any  English  soldiers  whom  we,  at 
least,  have  encountered  if  they  will 
not  take  ground  on  such  occasions, 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  halt, 
or  advance,  or  retire,  at  the  bidding 
of  any  officer  who  gives  the  word 
or  causes  the  signal  to  be  blown. 

We    deprecate,    therefore,    any 
attempt    to    substitute    for    tech- 
nical   arrangements    which    have 
hitherto    served    us  well,   and  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  new  de- 
vices which,  however  suitable  they 
may  be  to  others,  may  not  suit  us. 
The   Prussians,   for  instance,   find 
that,  with  four  officers  to  a  com- 
pany, they  can  distribute  their  bat- 
talions into  four  companies  only, 
without  any  damage  to  discipline. 
Be  it  so.      But  do  not  forget  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  a  Prussian  bat- 
talion are  drawn  from  all  classes 
of   society;    that    the    gentleman, 
the  trader,  and  the  peasant  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  parade;  and 
that  the  influence  of   the  higher 
and    more    intelligent    classes    in 
maintaining  order  among  the  lower 
is  immense.      Remember  also  that 
the    non-commissioned   officers   in 
Prussian  regiments  are  much  more 
numerous  than  in  our  own ;   and 
that  they  all  receive  a  special  train- 
ing. Give  us  a  conscription,  without 
power  to  the  drawn  man  of  provid- 
ing a  substitute,  and  our  battalions 
will  be  quite  as  amenable  as  those  of 
Prussia  to  moral  influences.  But  that 
is  not  all :  the  Prussian  captain  of  in- 
fantry is  a  mountedofficer.  He  is  vest- 
ed with  greater  authority  over  the 
men  of  his  company  than  we  give  to 
the  colonel  over  the  men  of  his  batta- 
lion.    He  pays  them  himself ;  he  is 
responsible  to  the  colonel  that  their 
messing  is  good,  their  clothing  com- 


fortable, and  their  arms  efficient ;  he 
punishes  the  delinquent  and  rewards 
the  good  soldier,  without  reference 
to   any  higher   power.      And    the 
system  answers,  because,  as  we  have 
just  said,  the  Prussian  company  i> 
but  the  male  population  of  a  parti- 
cular Prussian  town  or  rural  dis- 
trict, with  arms    in  their    hands. 
How  are  our  companies  made  np  r 
Of  the  waifs  and  strays  of  society, 
gathered  in  promiscuously  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom — an  admira- 
ble material  indeed  out  of    which 
to  manufacture  soldiers  ;  but  not  to 
be  rendered  such  without  bringing 
to  bear  upon  them  a  pressure  which 
would  be  superfluous,  perhaps  mis- 
chievous, if  applied  to  a  Prussian 
company.     It  is  ridiculous  to  think 
of  applying  to  an  army  raised  by 
voluntary  enlistment,   and    there- 
fore filled  in  its  lowest  grades  ex- 
clusively with  men  who  cannot  do 
better  for  themselves,  a  system  of 
management  and  discipline  which 
answers  in  armies  of  which    the 
privates  may  be,    and   often    are, 
on  the  same  social  level  with  their 
officers.     Not  so.     As  long  as  we 
adhere  to  onr  present   system    of 
enrolment,    we    must  maintain    a 
body  of  officers  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  tho  number  of  men  over 
whom  they  are  set.     And  while 
our  battalions  continue  to  be  so 
weak,  that  there  is  difficulty  for 
each  to  get  five  hundred  bayonets 
on  the  parade  ground,  to  cut  them 
into   four  tactical  units  would  be 
such  an  absurdity  that  the  bare 
mention  of  the  design  must  lead  to 
its  rejection. 

To  the  admirable  manner  in 
which,  upon  the  whole,  the  cavalry 
was  worked  in  the  late  manoeu- 
vres, all  who  were  present  during 
the  campaign  bear  testimony.  The 
night  march  of  the  Life  Guards 
was,  indeed,  a  mistake;  it  harassed 
both  men  and  horses  to  no  pur- 
pose. Yet  it  showed  of  what 
stuff  the  *  Tin-bellies '  were  com- 
posed, for  they  were  just  as  mnch 
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up  to  their  proper  business  after 
that  night  01  hunger  and  mishaps 
as  before  it  occurred.     At  the  same 
time  we  must  confess  that  both  the 
numerical  weakness  of  regiments, 
and  the  attempts  continually  made 
to  effect  with  two  hundred  sabres 
what  five  hundred  could  have  hardly 
achieved,  chafed  and  annoyed  us. 
Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  constant  galloping  to  and 
fro  of  handfuls  of  horse ;   nothing 
more  unlike  war.     We  speak,  of 
course,   of  the  movements  of  the 
cavalry    in    the    day,   while    bat- 
tles were  going  on:  of  the  man- 
ner  in  *hicb,  on  both  aides,  they 
felt  for  their  opponents,  and  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  which 
their   patrols    sent   in,   too    much 
cannot  be  said  in  praise.    We  have 
heard  enough  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  Prussian  cavalry  during  the  late 
war.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge 
from  what   men  do  in   peace,   of 
what  they  are  capable  of  doing  in 
war,  it  seems  to  us,  that  under  the 
leadership  of  officers  like  Shute  and 
Baker,  our  own  cavalry  need  not 
shrink  from  trying  conclusions  with 
them,   even  in  this  respect.     But 
Shute  and  Baker  had  better  not 
attempt  to  do  too  much.     Cavalry 
charges,  though  by  no  means  obsolete, 
will  occur,  hereafter,  more  rarely 
than  they  did  twenty  years  ago.    It 
is  an  old  accusation  to  which  our 
horsemen  lie  open,   that  they  are 
too  daring.     Massena  used  to  say 
of  them  that  their  onset  was  irre- 
sistible,  but  that  they  constantly 
threw  away  the  advantages  they 
had  gained  by  not  knowing  when 
to  draw  bridle. 

Of  the  operations  of  the  artillery 
in  the  late  manoeuvres  we  had  in- 
tended to  say  a  great  deal,  when  the 
admirable  paper  on  that  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the 
8th  of  October  last  fell  into  our 
hands.  To  set  down  here  the  criti- 
cisms which  had  occurred  to  us, 
would  be,  in  the  face  of  that  article, 
a  waste  of  time  and  space.    Bather 


let  us  transfer  from  it  to  our  own 
pages  a  few  sentences  which  cannot 
be  too  carefully  read  and  considered 
by  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  the  British  Army  as  effective 
as  possible.  After  expressing  an 
opinion,  in  which  we  entirely  concur 
— that  to  attach  the  artillery  to  di- 
visions of  infantry  and  brigades  of 
cavalry,  without  keeping  an  ade- 
quate force  in  hand,  which  the  ar- 
tillery commander  may  wield  at 
the  fitting  moment,  as  a  distinct 
tactical  body,  is  to  waste  the  power 
of  that  arm — the  writer  in  the- 
Times  goes  on  to  say : 

It  is  evident  that  this  opinion  has  been* 
arrived  at  by  the  highest  Prussian  autho- 
rities; for,  whereas  formerly  the  artillery 
was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  corps 
organisation  in  peace,  the  whole  artillery 
in  a  district  being  commanded  by  a  colonel, 
it  is  now  made  an  integral  part  of  the  corps* 
and  commanded  by  a  general,  four  batteries- 
— half  a  regiment — being  attached  to  each 
Infantry  Division,  and  a  whole  regiment 
forming  the  Corps  Artillery  or  Reserve  as 
it  would  be  called  with  us.  Supposing 
even  two  batteries  to  be  with  the  Cavalry 
Division,  there  will  still  remain  seven  bat- 
teries— that  is,  42  guns— entirely  unattached 
to  any  special  body  of  infantry,  and  quite 
free  to  manoeuvre  independently — in  fact, 
just  as  independently  as  a  Cavalry  Division, 
except  that  it  is  always  closely  under  the 
command  of  the  Corps  Commander.  Mark 
the  proportions — 24  guns,  kept  as  far  as 
possible  together,  for  each  Division ;  42  or 
48  (according  as  the  Cavalry  Division  had 
taken  one  or  two  batteries  away)  for  the 
Corps  Artillery.  Without  interfering  with 
the  dispositions  of  either  Division  General, 
the  Corps  Commander  could  mass  48  guns  * 
on  any  position  he  chose.  Moreover,  with- 
out disturbing  the  intimate  relations  be- 
tween the  General  commanding  the  whole 
artillery  force  and  himself,  without  asking, 
him  to  leave  his  staff  for  an  instant,  he 
would  hare  to  command  those  48  guns — the- 
same  man  who  always  commanded  them  in 
peace,  who  has  trained  them  together,  and 
is  well  known  to  all  the  officers  commanding 
batteries,  the  man  who  is  in  fact  the  colonel 
of  their  regiment. 

Contrast  this  organisation  with  that  of 
our  armies  at  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres- 
Each  army  corps  had  two  Infantry  Divi- 
sions and  two  Cavalry  Brigades.  Each 
Division  had  two  batteries,  each  Cavalry 
Brigade  one  battery — total,  six  batteries,  or 
36  guns  scattered  partly  in  single  batteries. 
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partly  in  pain,  but  never  more  than  12 
guns  together.   Reserve,  or  Corps  Artillery 
as  we  prefer  to  call  it,  one  battery  for  the 
whole  of  an  army.    So  the  General  who  has 
sent  his  two  divisions  into  action  has  only 
under  his  hand  for  special  purposes,  without 
interfering  with  divisional  commanders,  a 
grand  total  of  six  guns.    Evidently  there 
was  here  no  preparation  for  practising  the 
art  of  handling  artillery  with  definite  tac- 
tical objects.    The  present  result  was,  that 
it  was  common  to  find  single  batteries  wan- 
dering about  promiscuously,  or  in  action 
doing  the  best  they  could,  but  without  being 
en  rapport  with  the  head-quarters  staff  even 
•of  Divisions.    How  could  they  be  when  the 
officer  commanding  the  divisional  artillery 
was  supposed  to  be  with  the  General,  who 
took  him  galloping  over  miles  of  battle- 
field, sometimes  in  advance  of  the  infantry 
skirmishers  ?    If  the  British  system  of  tac- 
tics is  to  consist  in  leaving  all  arrange- 
ments without  design  to  the  last  moment, 
and  then  scrambling  anyhow  into  battle, 
the  chief  Generals  taking  command  of  divi- 
sions or  brigades  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
proper  chiefs,  and  pointing  out  an  odd  posi- 
tion here   and  there  for  a  single  battery, 
from  which  place  it  must  not  move,  instead 
of  ordering  the  Commander  of  the  Artillery 
to  execute  a  definite  task,  it  will  require  all 
our  national  sang  froid  to  keep  us  from 
reckless  confusion  and  demoralisation.    A 
future  historian  will  hardly  write  of  us  that 
4  the  artillery  secret  had  been  discovered' 

To  sum  up  all.  The  Autumn  Man- 
oeuvres in  which  our  troops  have 
thus  far  taken  part  fail  of  their 
intended  purpose  in  many  respects. 
They  are  founded  upon  a  false  prin- 
ciple ;  they  are  conducted  in  a  de- 
sultory manner.  They  are  not 
instructive  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars either  to  generals  or  to 
troops.  They  give  to  both,  on  the 
contrary,  false  ideas  of  war ;  and 
such  ideas  acted  upon  would,  in 
the  first  battle  of  a  real  war,  get 
them  into  scrapes,  and  occasion  the 


loss  of  men  highly  drilled  and  noi 
easily  replaced.    Yet  we  should  be 
very  sorry  were  they  puta  stop  to.  Ii 
is   not,  surely,  beyond  our  power 
to  substitute  a  rational  for  an  irra- 
tional plan  of  operations !     We  need 
not  always  be  flriwlrag  of  Ix>ndon 
in  danger — or  huge  shadowy  armies 
marching  upon  it  from  imaginary 
bases.     Nor  are  we  forced  to  put 
in    command    of    the    contending 
forces  old  lieutenant-Generate — not 
one  of  whom,  however    excellent 
his  past  services  may  have   been, 
will  ever  again  be  called  upon  to 
take  the  field.     Give  our  young  men 
fair  play,  and  try  leaders  from  the 
several  arms  one  against  the  other. 
The  part  assigned  to  the  Engineers 
in  these  campaigns  must  always  of 
necessity  be  subordinate.     Take  an 
Engineer    General,     and     putting 
him    next    year    at    the  head    of 
one   of  the  corps  see  whether  he 
can  hold  his  own  against  a  lines- 
man.    Let  the  Control  learn,  also, 
how  to  feed  and  supply  an  army  on 
the  spot — not  with  provisions  and 
forage  and  fuel  carted  about  at  the 
tail  of  columns,  but  by  contracts 
judiciously  made  and  from  depots 
wisely  placed.    But  above  all,  do 
not    attempt    to    do    with    fifteen 
thousand  men  what  would  hardly 
be  attempted  by  fifty  thousand ;  and 
never  forget  that  the  great  princi- 
ples of  the  art  of  war  are  precisely 
what  they  were  before  rifled  guns 
and  breech-loading  firelocks  were 
invented.     The  British  Army  is  full 
of  talent.     Give  it  fair  play,  and 
Autumn  Manoeuvres  will  do  for  it 
all  that  they  have  indirectly  done 
for  the  Prussian  Army. 
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A  BAD  FIVE  MINUTES  IN  THE  ALPS. 


IT  was  bad  weather  in  the  Alps. 
The  valley  was  roofed  by  a  level 
mass  of  iron-grey  cloud,  behind 
which  the  existence  of  sun  and  sky 
was  matter  of  faith.  Trailing 
wreaths  of  mist  descended  white 
and  ghost-like  through  ihe  gorges  ; 
an  uneasy  wind  moaned  round  the 
projecting  eaves  of  the  little  cluster 
of  chalets  that  called  itself  a  village ; 
from  every  spout  a  miniature  water- 
fall leapt  into  the  main  street — little 
more  than  a  cart-track  at  the  best 
of  times,  and  now  a  mere  tributary 
to  the  glacier  torrent  that  boiled 
with  unusual  vehemence  round  the 
huge  boulders  in  its  bed. 

Inside  the  inn  the  scene  was  not 
much  more  cheerful.  It  was  a  well- 
known  centre  for  the  tourist  popula- 
tion, and  English  and  Americans  had 
gathered  in  great  force  from  remoter 
districts  in  order  to  spend  a  Sun- 
day after  their  fashion.  There  was 
scarcely  standing-room  even  in  the 
passages,  where  guides  and  their 
employers  formed  knots,  discussing 
in  a  revolutionary  temper  the  per- 
verse administration  of  the  weather. 
The  very  atmosphere  was  damp  and 
sodden :  the  walls  reeked  with 
moisture,  and  the  clouds  of  tobacco- 
smoke  hung  heavily  about  the  heads 
of  the  crowd,  in  unconscious  imita- 
tion of  the  natural  mists  outside. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  unfair  to  assume 
that  the  Anglican  congregation 
which  occupied  the  dining-room  of 
the  establishment  owed  something 
to  the  want  of  any  counter  attrac- 
tion. No  great  influence  could  be 
attributed,  at  any  rate,  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  worthy  clergyman 
who  rejoiced  in  so  fine  an  opportu- 
nity for  speaking  a  word  in  season. 
The  sermon  remains  imprinted  on 
my  mind,  less  for  any  intrinsio 
peculiarity  than  for  a  certain  rea- 
son to  be  presently  assigned.  The 
preacher  was  a  benevolent  and  sen* 
sible  man,  enjoying  a  holiday  well 


earned  by  energetic  labours  at 
home.  No  one  could  have  given 
shrewder  and  kinder  advice  in  any 
practical  difficulty,  or  had  a  keener 
sense  of  the  value  of  clearness  and 
truthfulness  in  ordinary  affairs  of 
life.  To-day  he  treated  us  to  the 
commonplace  platitudes  of  official 
rhetoric.  He  enlarged  upon  the  poor 
old  Athanasian  Greed,  alternately 
dealing  in  threats  of  everlasting 
damnation  and  explaining  that  they 
meant  nothing  unpleasant.  The 
knowledge  of  the  utter  unreality  of 
his  sentiments,  whilst  it  prevented 
any  feeling  of  dislike,  gave  me> 
melancholy  sense  of  the  futility  of 
the  worthy  preacher's  eloquence. 
Gould  any  prodigal  son  of  the  Church 
satisfy  his  spiritual  appetite  with 
these  dry  husks  of  obsolete  specula- 
tion? Discontented  and  wearied, 
I  retired  to  the  reading-room  and 
seized  upon  the  only  available  litera- 
ture, in  the  shape  of  a  back  number 
or  two  of  a  highly  respectable  pe- 
riodical. There  I  found  that  a  very 
energetic  controversy  was  raging  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  t  There  was 
something  depressing  in  this  spec- 
tacle of  sincere  and  religious  people 
hunting  painfully  for  some  proof 
that  the  God  whom  they  professed 
to  adore  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  name.  Here,  in  this  remote 
Alpine  district,  the  unsophisticated 
natives  are  as  yet  uninfected  with 
the  epidemic  of  scepticism.  Had  I 
not  met  a  little  procession  pray- 
ing for  fine  weather  at  a  little 
mountain  chapel,  and  apparently 
believing  that  their  conduct  was 
just  as  rational  as  if  they  had 
been  petitioning  the  State  for  a 
new  road?  Was  not  the  village 
church  filled  with  votive  offerings, 
with  inscriptions  showing  how  on 
a  given  occasion  the  Virgin  or  same 
favourite  saint  had  shielded  a  pea- 
sant from  the  descent  of  an  ava- 
lanche, or  pushed  aside  the  trunk 
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by  the  descending  showers — I  snd-  length  to  be  known  to  me  in  the 

denly  found    that  I    had  left  the  bitter  reality.     It  was  the  single 

right  track  and  was  descending  too  flash  of  emotion  which — as  one  may 

sharply.     At  the  same  time  I  saw,  guess — passes  through  the  brain  of 

or  thought  I  saw,  that  by  crossing  the  criminal  when  the  drop  falls, 

the  face  of  a  cliff  for  n  few  yards  I  or  the  signal  is  given  to  the  firing 

should  regain  the  ordinary  route,  party. 

A  huge  buttress  of  black  rook  de-  I  had  often  made  my  way  along 
scended  with  exceeding  steepness  dangerous  ridges  bounded  by 
from  the  ridge  above  me  to  the  bed  cliffs  of  gigantic  height ;  I  had 
of  the  stream  below.  For  the  most  clung  to  steep  walls  of  ice  and 
part  it  was  too  precipitous  to  allow  passed  shiveringly  across  profound 
me  to  venture  upon  it ;  but  half-  crevasses ;  a  partial  slip  in  such 
way  down  some  horizontal  fissures  places  had  given  me  some  faint 
had  provided  ledges  which  imitated  foretaste  of  the  sensation  produced 
a  rnde  and  broken  pathway-  Be-  by  an  accident,  and  the  single 
neath  and  above  were  giddy  cliffs ;  thought — if  it  may  be  called  a 
but  I  resolved,  without  much  hesi-  thought— that  occurred  to  me  was 
tation,  to  attempt  the  passage.  The  this  electric  shook  of  colourless  ex- 
first  step  or  two  was  easy;  then  came  pectation.  I  call  it  colourless,  for 
along  stride, in  which  I  had  to  throw  the  space  was  too  brief  to  allow 
out  one  band  by  way  of  grappling-  even  of  conscious  alarm  or  horror. 
iron  to  a  jntting  rock  above.  The  rock  Another  half-second,  and  all  thought 
was  reeking  with  the  moisture,  and  would  have  beensammarily  stopped, 
as  I  threw  my  weight  npon  it  my  as  it  was  when  I  felt  that  I  was  no 
hand  slipped,  and  before  I  had  time  longer  falling ;  the  next  wave  of 
to  look  round  I  was  slithering  down-  emotion  was  compounded  of  vehe- 
wards  without  a  single  point  of  ment  excitement  and  a  sort  of  in- 
support.  Below  me,  as  I  well  stinctivc  sense  that  everything 
knew,  at  a  depth  of  some  two  hun-  might  depend  on  my  retaining  pre- 
dred  feet,  was  the  torrent.  One  senceofmind.  Desperately  choking 
plunge  through  the  air  upon  its  back  the  surging  emotions  that 
ragged  stones  and  I  shonld  be  a  seemed  to  shake  my  limbs,  I  sought 
heap  of  mangled  flesh  and  bones,  for  some  means  of  escape.  By 
Instinctively  I  flung  abroad  arms  slowly  moving  my  left  hand  I 
and  legs  in  search  of  strong  sup-  managed  to  grasp  a  stem  of  rhodo- 
ports  ;  and  in  another  moment  I  was  dendron  which  grew  npon  the  ledge 
brought  up  with  a  jerk.  My  hands  of  rock,  and  felt  tolerably  firm ; 
now  rested  on  the  narrow  ledgo  next  I  tried  to  feel  for  some  support 
where  my  feet  had  been  a  moment  with  the  toe  of  my  left  boot ;  the 
before,  and  one  foot  was  propped  by  rock,  however,  against  which  it 
some  insecure  support  whose  nature  rested,  was  not  only  hard,  bat  ex- 
I   could    not    precisely  determine,  quisitely  polished   by  the  ancient 

During  the  tall — itcanbardlyhave  glacier  which  had  forced  its  way 
lasted  for  a  second — I  had  space  for  down  the  gorge.  A  geologist  would 
only  one  thought ;  it  was  that  which  have  been  delighted  with  this  ad- 
had  more  titan  once  occurred  to  me  mirable  specimen  of  the  planing 
in  somewhat  similar  situations,  and  powers  of  nature  ;  I  felt,  I  must  con- 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  single  fess,  rather  more  inclined  to  curse 
ejaculation — '  at  last ! '  Expanded  geology  and  glaciers.  Not  a  pro- 
to  greater  length,  it  was  the  one  jecting  ledge,  corner,  or  cranny 
startled  reflection  that  the  oxperi  could  I  discover;  I  might  as  well 
ence  which  I  had  bo  often  gone  have  been  naiigunj,  u^&cak  ■&.  ^wia 
through  in  imagination  was  now  at  of  guisa.    TTnh  *a^  TinJiA.  &«*«>»*- 
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which  was  falling  on  his  head  ? 
Here,  it  was  plain  enough,  the  ob- 
jects of  worship  were  regarded  as 
real  beings,  who  actually  interfered 
when  they  were  requested,  though 
it  is  true  that  they  have  shown  some 
reluctance  to  intrude  themselves 
into  the  midst  of  tourists  from  the 
outside  world. 

But  this  straining  and  special 
pleading  of  sincere  believers  to 
prove  that  the  central  article  of 
their  faith  had  really  some  kind  of 
intelligible  meaning,  affected  me 
unpleasantly.  Would  men  refine 
so  critically  about  any  belief  which 
seriously  touched  the  interests  of 
their  daily  lives  ? 

I  was  seized  with  that  queer  sen- 
sation of  discord  which  sometimes 
overtakes  one  in  certain  situations. 
I  have  occasionally  pored  over  moth- 
eaten  volumes  of  ancient  learning 
in  a  dusty  library  till  I  seemed  to 
have  passed  into  a  dreamland  of 
shadowy  ghosts.  The  phantoms  of 
old  authors  long  dead  and  buried, 
seemed  to  be  evoked  from  the 
dim  forgotten  pages  and  to  be  ho- 
vering around  me — not  perceivable 
by  the  bodily  organs,  though  their 
presence  was  vaguely  divined  by 
the  still  embodied  soul.  So  un- 
earthly has  seemed  the  borderland 
between  the  visionary  and  the  ac- 
tual, that  I  have  rushed  out  into  the 
world  of  common  sights  and  sounds 
to  assure  myself  or  my  continued 
corporal  existence.  But  here  my 
mind  felt  the  discordant  jar  between 
the  past  and  the  present  in  a  differ- 
ent shape :  a  real  flesh  and  blood 
human  being  spoke ;  but  his  voice 
was  the  voice  of  the  dead ;  the  oat- 
side  world,  as  I  sat  in  the  reading- 
room,  was  only  too  tangible  and 
concrete ;  my  ears  were  foil  of  the 
voices  of  ladies  discussing  the  last 
inn  and  the  prospects  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  my  toes  were  in  danger  from 
the  nail-studded  boots  of  athletic 
tourists,  who  stumped  discontentedly 
through  the  inn  and  framed  plans 
for  the  assault  of  peaks  and  passes. 


The  thought  came  to  me  that  I 
would  retire  to  the  dim  mountain 
side,  where  human  nature  might  be 
forgotten,  and  where,  perhaps,  I 
could  find  some  breath  from  the 
dead  centuries  lingering  amongst 
the  eternal  hills.  There,  at  least,  I 
could  give  myself  up,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  the  train  of  thought  that 
had  been  suggested,  and,  like  a  ma- 
gician in  the  wilderness,  summon  op 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead  to  reveal 
their  true  meaning. 

Actuated  partly  by  this  impulse 
and  partly  by  the  more  vulgar  mo- 
tive of  acquiring  an  appetite   for 
dinner,  I  resolved  to  take  a  stroll 
in  spite  of  the  weather.     Leaving 
the  little  Babel  of  distracted  life, 
I  was  soon  breasting  a  steep  slope 
behind    the    village.     Every    tree 
and    every    blade    of    grass     was 
soaked  and  saturated  in  wet ;   the 
path  was  a  series  of  puddles  ra- 
pidly connecting    themselves   into 
rivulets;    the    veil    of    rain     first 
softened  the  outlines  of  the  houses, 
and  then  speedily  blotted  out  the 
whole  village  from  my  sight.     An 
hour  or  two  of  resolute  tramping, 
and  I  was  wet  to  the  skin — a  mere 
animated  sponge  living  on  my  sup- 
plies of  internal  warmth.     Vigorous 
exercise  soon  put  a  stop  to  all  ce- 
rebral action  except  that  which  was 
concentrated  on  finding  the  way — 
no  very  easy  task  in  such  weather. 

I  managed,  however,  to  reach 
a  little  upland  glen  well  known  to 
me  as  offering,  in  fine  weather,  a 
grand  view  of  distant  snow-peaks 
through  the  jaws  of  the  cliffs.  It  was 
time  to  return,  and  the  demon  who 
amuses  himself  by  beguiling  Alpine 
travellers  suggested  the  memory  of 
a  certain  short  cut  which  involved 
a  bit  of  amusing  scrambling. 

Whilst  steadily  occupied  in  fight- 
ing my  way  downwards  through  a 
steep  ravine,  cloven,  far  below,  by 
a  vicious  little  torrent  from  a  lofty 
glacier— how  it  happened  I  know 
not,  for  all  forms  of  earth  and  grassy 
slope  were  obliterated  at  a  few  yards 
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by  the  descending  showers — I  sud- 
denly found  that  I  had  left  the 
right  track  and  was  descending  too 
sharply.  At  the  same  time  I  saw, 
or  thought  I  saw,  that  by  crossing 
the  face  of  a  cliff  for  a  few  yards  I 
should  regain  the  ordinary  route. 
A  huge  buttress  of  black  rock  de- 
scended with  exceeding  steepness 
from  the  ridge  above  me  to  the  bed 
of  the  stream  below.  For  the  most 
part  it  was  too  precipitous  to  allow 
me  to  venture  upon  it ;  but  half- 
way down  some  horizontal  fissures 
had  provided  ledges  which  imitated 
a  rude  and  broken  pathway.  Be- 
neath and  above  were  giddy  cliffs  ; 
but  I  resolved,  without  much  hesi- 
tation, to  attempt  the  passage.  The 
first  step  or  two  was  easy ;  then  came 
a  long  stride,  in  which  I  had  to  throw 
out  one  hand  by  way  of  grappling- 
iron  to  a  juttingrock  above.  Therock 
was  reeking  with  the  moisture,  and 
as  I  threw  my  weight  upon  it  my 
hand  slipped,  and  before  I  had  time 
to  look  round  I  was  slithering  down- 
wards without  a  single  point  of 
support.  Below  me,  as  I  well 
knew,  at  a  depth  of  some  two  hun- 
dred feet,  was  the  torrent.  One 
plunge  through  the  air  upon  its 
rugged  stones  and  I  should  be  a 
heap  of  mangled  flesh  and  bones. 
Instinctively  I  flung  abroad  arms 
and  legs  in  search  of  strong  sup- 
ports ;  and  in  another  moment  I  was 
brought  up  with  a  jerk.  My  hands 
now  rested  on  the  narrow  ledge 
where  my  feet  had  been  a  moment 
before,  and  one  foot  was  propped  by 
some  insecure  support  whose  nature 
I  could  not  precisely  determine. 
During  the  fall — it  can  hardly  have 
lasted  for  a  second — I  had  space  for 
only  one  thought ;  it  was  that  which 
had  more  than  once  occurred  to  me 
in  somewhat  similar  situations,  and 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  single 
ejaculation — 'at  last!'  Expanded 
to  greater  length,  it  was  the  one 
startled  reflection  that  the  experi- 
ence which  I  had  so  often  gone 
through  in  imagination  was  now  at 
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length  to  be  known  to  me  in  the 
bitter  reality.  It  was  the  single 
flash  of  emotion  which — as  one  may 
guess — passes  through  the  brain  of 
the  criminal  when  the  drop  Mis, 
or  the  signal  is  given  to  the  firing 
party. 

I  had  often  made  my  way  along 
dangerous  ridges  bounded  by 
cliffs  of  6igantic  height;  I  had 
clung  to  steep  walls  of  ice  and 
passed  shiveringly  across  profound 
crevasses;  a  partial  slip  in  such 
places  had  given  me  some  faint 
foretaste  of  the  sensation  produced 
by  an  accident,  and  the  single 
thought — if  it  may  be  called  a 
thought — that  occurred  to  me  was 
this  electric  shock  of  colourless  ex- 
pectation. I  call  it  colourless,  for 
the  space  was  too  brief  to  allow 
even  of  conscious  alarm  or  horror. 
Another  half-second,  and  all  thought 
would  have  been  summarily  stopped, 
as  it  was  when  I  felt  that  I  was  no 
longer  falling;  the  next  wave  of 
emotion  was  compounded  of  vehe- 
ment excitement  and  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive sense  that  everything 
might  depend  on  my  retaining  pre- 
sence of  mind.  Desperately  choking 
back  the  surging  emotions  that 
seemed  to  shake  my  limbs,  I  sought 
for  some  means  of  escape.  By 
slowly  moving  my  left  hand  I 
managed  to  grasp  a  stem  of  rhodo- 
dendron which  grew  upon  the  ledge 
of  rock,  and  felt  tolerably  firm; 
next  I  tried  to  feel  for  some  support 
with  the  toe  of  my  left  boot;  the 
rock,  however,  against  which  it 
rested,  was  not  only  hard,  but  ex- 
quisitely polished  by  the  ancient 
glacier  which  had  forced  its  way 
down  the  gorge.  A  geologist  would 
have  been  delighted  with  this  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  the  planing 
powers  of  nature ;  I  felt,  I  must  con- 
fess, rather  more  inclined  to  curse 
geology  and  glaciers.  Not  a  pro- 
jecting ledge,  corner,  or  cranny 
could  I  discover;  I  might  as  well 
have  been  hanging  against  a  pane 
of  glass.    With  my  right  foot,  how- 
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ever,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
more  satisfactory  lodgement;  had 
it  not  been  for  that  I  could  only 
have  supported  myself  so  long  as 
my  arms  would  hold  out,  and  I  have 
read  somewhere  that  the  strongest 
man  cannot  hold  on  by  his  arms 
alone  for  more  than  five  minutes. 
I  am  unluckily  very  weak  in  the 
arms,  and  was  therefore  quite  un- 
able to  perform  the  gymnastic  feat 
of  raising  myself  till  I  could  place 
a  knee  upon  the  ledge  where  my 
hands  were  straining.  Here,  then, 
I  was,  in  an  apparently  hopeless 
predicament.  I  might  cling  to  the 
rocks  like  a  bat  in  a  cave  till  ex- 
haustion compelled  me  to  let  go; 
on  a  very  liberal  allowance,  that 
might  last  for  some  twenty  minutes, 
or,  say,  half  an  hour.  There  was  of 
course  a  remote  chance  that  some 
traveller  or  tourist  might  pass 
through  the  glen;  but  the  ordinary 
path  lay  some  hundred  yards  above 
my  head,  on  the  other  side  of  a 
rock  pinnacle,  and  a  hundred  yards 
was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
same  thing  as  a  hundred  miles.  The 
ceaseless  roar  of  the  swollen  torrent 
would  drown  my  voice  as  effectually 
as  a  battery  of  artillery ;  but,  for  a 
moment  or  two,  I  considered  the 
propriety  of  shouting  for  help.  The 
problem  was,  whether  I  should  di- 
minish my  strength  more  by  the 
effort  of  shouting  than  the  addi- 
tional chance  of  attracting  attention 
was  worth.  If  the  effort  shortened 
my  lasting  powers  by  five  minutes,  it 
would  so  far  diminish  the  time 
during  which  succour  could  be 
brought  to  any  purpose.  I  had  not 
the  necessary  data  for  calculation, 
and  was  not  exactly  in  a  frame  of 
mind  adapted  for  cool  comparison 
of  figures ;  but  a  spasm  of  despair 
kept  me  silent.  Help  in  any  form 
seemed  too  unlikely  to  be  worth 
taking  into  account ;  the  one  thing 
left  was  to  live  as  long  as  I  could, 
though,  to  say  the  truth,  five  minutes' 
life  on  such  a  rack  was  a  very  ques- 
tionable advantage.     The  vague  in- 


stinct of  self-preservation  however, 
survived  its  reason ;  all  that  I  could 
really  hope  was  that,  by  husbanding 
my  strength  as  carefully  as  possible, 
I  might  protract  existence  till  about 
the  time  when  the  dinner-bell  would 
be  ringing  for  my  friends — a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  away.  Well,  I 
would  protract  it — indeed,  at  times, 
a  thought  almost  emerged  to  con- 
sciousness that  I  could  make  it  as 
agreeable  as  might  be  under  the 
circumstances ;  but  that,  I  need  not 
say,  was  a  thought  which,  however 
sensible,  had  too  much  of  mockery 
in  it  to  be  explicitly  adopted.  In 
dumb  obstinacy  I  clung  firmly  as 
might  be  to  the  rocks,  and  did  my 
best  to  postpone  the  inevitable 
crash .  Yet  I  felt  that  it  was  rapidly 
approaching,  and  felt  it  at  time6 
almost  with  a  sense  of  relief. 

It  is  often  said  that  persons  in  simi- 
lar situations  have  seen  their  whole 
past  existence  pass  rapidly  before 
them.  They  have  lived  again  nearly 
every  incident  of  their  lives.      No 
such   vision    of  the   past  remains 
engraved  upon  my  memory ;    and 
yet  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
general    nature    of   the     thoughts 
that  jostled  and  crowded  each  other 
in  my  mind.     For  the  most  part,  I 
seemed  to  be  a  passive  agent,  utterly 
unable  to  marshal  my  ideas  or  to 
exercise  any  choice  as  to  the  direc- 
tion my  speculations  should  take. 
My  will  seemed  to  be  annihilated,  and 
I  felt  like  a  person  to  whom,  by 
some  magic,  the  operations  of  another 
man's  mind  should  be  thrown  open 
for  inspection.     I  was  at  once  the 
actor  and  the  spectator  of  a  terrible 
drama — the  last  moments,  for  so  I 
then  supposed  them    to  be,  of  a 
human  being  under  irrevocable  sen- 
tence of  death.    My  double  charac- 
ter enabled  me  at  once  to  realise  the 
full  bitterness  of  my  emotions,  and 
to  record    them  with  ineffaceable 
accuracy ;  for  I  still  wake  at  times 
from  dreams  in  which  the  minutest 
incidents  of  that  half-hour's  agony 
are  faithfully  reproduced.   At  times, 
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a  storm  of  bitter  indignation  at  my 
own  folly  would  hnrry  through  my 
mind,  firing  me  to  bitter  outbreaks 
of  unavailing  fury.  At  times, 
nature  itself  became  an  object 
of  antipathy,  and  I  felt  a  kind  of 
personal  dislike  to  gravitation  and 
the  laws  of  motion.  Then,  painfully 
distinct  visions  would  pass  before 
me;  I  would  see  my  friends  below 
and  listen  to  their  conversation,  or 
a  whole  picture-gallery  of  incidents 
from  my  past  life  would  pass  before 
me,  or  my  imagination  would  sud- 
denly make  a  leap  to  home  scenes, 
and  to  the  employment  which  I  had 
left  for  ever.  Then  I  should  be 
hurried  involuntarily  into  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  my  mind  into  that 
state  in  which  I  had  been  taught  to 
consider  it  proper  to  await  death  ; 
fragments  of  the  sermon  to  which 
I  had  just  listened,  or  of  others 
which  it  suggested,  would  flash  across 
my  brain,  and  I  should  be  suddenly 
plunged  into  strong  speculations 
which  at  one  moment  seemed  to  be 
strangely  chaotic,  and  at  another 
appeared  to  afford  glimpses  into 
previously  hidden  mysteries  of  the 
universe.  Useless  I  felt  them  to  be, 
and  yet  by  mere  force  of  habit  I 
fancied  that  they  might  be  of  in- 
finite importance  to  mankind,  and 
deserving  of  immediate  publication. 
O.  W.  Holmes  somewhere  describes 
how,  as  he  was  sinking  into  uncon- 
sciousness under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  he  conceived  himself  to 
be  suddenly  inspired  with  a  solution 
of  the  dark  riddle  of  the  wqrld ;  he 
wrote  it  down,  and  on  coming  again 
to  himself  found  the  remarkable 
sentence  c  A  strong  smell  of  turpen- 
tine prevails  throughout.'  Perhaps 
the  revelations  which  came  to  me 
were  not  much  more  to  the  purpose, 
but  at  the  moment  they  seemed  to 
be  of  unspeakable  insignificance. 
And  then  a  desperate  resolution  not 
to  die  would  overpower  all  other 
feeling,  till  a  consciousness  that  no 
resolution  of  mine  could  work  a 
miracle  overwhelmed  me  again,  and 


a  moment's  blankness  suspended  all 
conscious  thought. 

Let  me  try  to  express  more  fully 
some  of  the  wild  and  tyrannous  ima- 
giningsthat  presented  themselves,  or 
rather  seemed  to  be  presented  by 
some  external  power.  Perhaps  I 
am  proving  myself  to  be  but  a 
coward  at  the  best.  I  ought  to  have 
been  calm  and  resigned,  and,  with- 
out throwing  away  a  chance  of  Efe, 
to  have  contemplated  death  with 
equanimity.  It  may  be  so  ;  and  yet  I 
confess  that  death  approaching  under 
such  a  form  strikes  me,  to  say  the 
least,  as  decidedly  unpleasant.  Men 
have  died  before  now  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  and  many  of  them 
incomparably  more  terrible.  But 
some  more  terrible  forms  of  the  great 
enemy  are  less  trying  to  the  nerves. 
When  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was 
shot  the  other  day,  we  all  admired — 
and  very  rightly — the  resignation 
with  which  he  followed  the  footsteps 
of  his  Master.  When  his  murderers 
were  shot,  and  calmly  cried '  Vive  la 
Commune ! '  at  the  fatal  moment,  we 
put  it  down  to  wild  fanaticism  ;  yet, 
in  both  cases,  the  sufferers  did  only 
what  has  often  been  done  by  many 
a  degraded  ruffian,  with  no  more 
symptoms  of  soul  than  a  brute 
beast,  who  simply  wished  to  satisfy 
such  manly  isstincts  as  were  left  in 
him  by  dying  game.  Life,  not 
death,  is  really  the  difficult  busi- 
ness to  manage  gracefully;  and 
it  is  but  a  poor  specimen  of  the 
breed  who  cannot  go  off  the  stage 
with  a  sufficiently  good  air,  so  long 
as  there  is  an  audience  to  applaud. 
But  when  you  are  in  absolute  soli- 
tude, when  all  your  faculties  are  still 
in  full  vigour,  when  the  bitter  cup  is 
seen  steadily  and  remorselessly  ap- 
proaching your  lips ;  when  the  tide 
is  rising  inch  by  inch  to  overwhelm 
you  in  some  closed  corner,  or  when, 
as  now,  you  are  only  waiting  till  the 
strength  in  your  limbs  is  no  longer 
able  to  counteract  the  remorseless 
weight  which  seems  to  be  dragging 
you  downlike  an  external  enemy,  then 
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even  a  brave  man  has  a  hard  task 
before  him.  I  claim  no  more  than 
the  amount  of  courage  which  de- 
cency imperatively  'demands,  and  I 
felt  very  uncomfortable.  But,  at  any 
rate,it  is  a  question  of  confession,  not 
of  making  an  ornamental  story.  I 
should  have  liked  to  be  a  model  hero 
or  saint ;  but  heroism  is  sometimes 
harder  than  it  seems  to  be  in  books. 
Thus,  after  the  first  frantic  search 
for  some  means  of  escape,  a  vision 
came  to  me  of  the  conversation 
which  would  be  taking  place  in  some 
half-hour  or  so,  just  about  the  time 
when  all  conversation  would  have 
definitely  ceased  for  me.  *  He  is  late 
for  dinner,1  one  well-known  voice 
would  be  saying ;  and  another  would 
be  replying  by  a  mild  joke  which  had 
become  a  bye-word  amongst  our 
little  party,  as  to  my  prejudices  about 
soup.  It  would  not  be  till  dinner 
was  over,  '  and  tobacco  being 
calmly  consumed,  that  satisfactory 
excuses  would  bo  framed  for  my 
absence.  I  remembered  with  bit- 
terness a  phrase  which  I  had  used 
at  starting — that  I  did  not  know 
whether  J  should  be  back  for  dinner 
— which  would  probably  be  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  speaker,  to 
suppress  all  anxiety  for  the  time. 
When  night  fell  there  would  be  a 
little  uneasiness  spring  up,  but  it 
would  be  agreed  that  I  had  gone  to 
a  neighbouring  inn.  And  not  until 
that  hypothesis  was  Slowly  exploded 
by  facts  would  it  occur  to  anyone 
that  it  was  worth  while  to  go  and 
look  for  me,  for  what  tarm  could 
happen  to  a  tolerable  walker  in  an 
afternoon's  stroll  ?  and  meanwhile, 
just  about  the  time  of  that  face- 
tiousness  over  the  soup,  a  ghastly 
mass  would  be  rolled  down  the* 
flooded '  stream  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  inn.  I  could  follow  its 
course  in  imagination  down  the 
deep  chasms  which  the  waters  of 
centuries  have  hewed  in  the  valley 
below,  and  thence  to  the  broad 
river  at  a  day's  journey.  The  re- 
mains of  men  lost  in  a  glacier  are 


restored  at  a  distance  of  generations. 
but  the  torrent  is  a  more  remorse- 
less enemy.  The  disfigured  frag- 
ments would  hardly  be  worth 
hunting  for.  They  were  not  a 
pleasant  object  for  the  imagination 
to  dwell  upon.  As  the  lady  remarks 
in  Pope — 

9ne  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  on**'? 
dead. 

And   frightful  was  no    'word    to 
express    an   object    which — well! 
I  would  'try  to  avert  my  gaze,  and 
then  visions  more  really  appalling 
would  unroll  themselves  before  me : 
scenes  from  old  days  came  back, 
though  by  wliat  law  they  were  se- 
lected remains  unintelligible.    Why 
should  I   have  vividly  remember- 
ed a  certain  boyish  atrocity — not  of 
specially  deep  hue,  and,  indeed,  in- 
volving nothing  more  than  an  aver- 
age schoolboy  falsehood  ?  There  bad 
been  something  mean  about  it,  and 
it  had  pricked  my  conscience  at  the 
time,  and  cost  intermittent  fits  of 
blushing    when  accident   had    re- 
called it ;    yet  it  had   long    since 
passed    out    of     the    category    of 
memories     capable    of   producing 
any  serious  emotion.       Yet    once 
more  it  stood  up  in  its  old  hideous- 
ness  ;  and  there,  pilloried  on  a  bare 
rock,   and  looking  forwards    to  a 
death  approaching  by  rapid  strides, 
I  was  positively  blushing  for  a  lie 
told    some    five-and-twenty    years 
before  about    eating    a  forbidden 
fruit.      I  have,  I  fear,  committed 
many  less  excusable  actions  since ; 
but  this  wretched  old  crime  rose  up 
and  mocked  at  me.     My  conscience, 
it  seems,  must  have  been  tender  at 
that  early  age,  and  the  crime  had 
scarred  it  so  deeply,  that,  under  this 
dazzling  light  of  terror,  the  mark 
became  visible  in  spite  of  all  the 
innumerable   scratches  and   cross- 
hatchings  that  had  been  made  upon 
it  since.     Other  recollections  rose  in 
countless1  throngs,  of  all  hues  and 
dimensions ;  they  came  from  school 
and  college  days,  and  from  maturer 
life ;  old  scenes  of  friendship  or  of 
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danger,  of  triumphs  and  disappoint- 
ments, whirled  confusedly  before 
me;  out  running  through  them 
all,  like  a  recurring  cadence  in  a 
piece  of  music,  was  this  detestable 
little  memory  which  seemed  resolved 
to  exact  the  fullest  expiation  possible 
in  the  time.  Perhaps  after  all  it 
may  .have  been  of  more  importance 
than  it  seemed,  and  the  mind  have 
been  really  roused  to  clairvoyance  by 
the  extremity  of  its  tension.  And 
then  would  intrude  another  vision 
more  awful  by  far :  for  an  instant 
I  seemed  to  see  through  the  remorse* 
less  crags  that  closed  me  in,  and* 
far  away,  by  a  quiet  shore  and 
under  a  beautiful  sjcy,  I  could  see 
some  whom  I  loved— but  *I  could 
still  say  with  a  desperate  effort,  'that 
way  madness  lies ; '  and,  with  a 
fierce  wrench  of  the  faculties,  I 
turned  4>ack  to  the  less  appalling 
realities  of  the  situation. 

A  puff  of  wind  had  driven  aside 
the  wreaths  of  mist ;  and  high 
above  me  I  coula  see  towering  into 
the  gloomy  skies,  a  pinnacle  qf  black 
rock.  Sharp  and  needle-like  it 
sprang  from  its  cloud-hidden  base, 
and  scarcely  a  flake  of  snow  clung 
to  its  terrible  precipices.  Only  a 
day  or  two  before  I  had  been  loun- 
ging in  the  inn  garden  during  a 
delusive  sunset-gleam  of  bright 
weather,  and  admiring  its  noble 
proportions.  I  had  been  discussing 
with  my  friends  the  best  mode  of 
assaulting  its  hitherto  untrodden 
summit,  on  which  we  had  face- 
tiously conferred  the  name  of 
Teufelshorn.  Lighted  up  by  the 
Alpine  glow,  it  seemed  to  beckon 
us  upward,  and  had  fired  all  my 
mountaineering  zeal.  Now,  though 
it  was  not  a  time  for  freaks  of 
fancy,  it  looked  like  a  grim  fiend 
calmly  frowning  upon  my  agony.  I 
hated  it,  and  yet  had  an  unpleasant 
sense  that  my  hatred  could  do  it  no 
harm.  If  I  could  have  lightened 
and  thundered,  its  rocks  would 
have  come  down  with  a  crash  ;  but 
it  stood  immovable,  scornful,  and 


eternal.  There  is  a  poetry  on  the 
great  mountains,  but  the  poetry 
may  be  stern  as  well  as  benevolent. 
If,  to  the  weary  Londoner,  they 
speak  of  fresh  air  and  healthful 
exercise  and  exciting  adventure, 
they  can  look  tyrannous  and  for- 
bidding enough  to  -the  peasant  on 
whose  fields  they  *  void  their  rheum ' 
—or  to  the  luckless  wretch  who  is 
clinging  in  useless  supplication  at 
their  feet.  Grim  and  fierce,  like  some 
primeval  giant,  that  peak  looked  to 
me,  and  for  a  ttme  the  whole  doc- 
trine preached  by  the  modern 
worshippers  of  sublime  scenery 
seemed  inexpressibly  absurd  and 
out  of  place. 

The  reflection  brought  back  the 
recollection  of  my  friends  who 
were  about  this  time  thinking  of 
washing  their  hands  for  dinner. 
What  would  my  respectable  friend 
the  clergyman  say  to  it  all  ?  He 
was  as  little  a  bigot  as  most  men  ; 
but  could  he  resist  so  tempting  an 
occasion  of  .pointing  a  profes- 
sional moral  ?  Just  before  my  slip 
I  had  been  amusing  myself  by  the 
reflection  that  an  accident  on  Sun- 

4 

day  afternoon,  when  all  respectable 
persons  were  attending  divine  ser- 
vice, would  come  very  well  into  a 
sermon.  Now,  for  an  instant,  I 
heard  and  saw  my  friend  in  the 
pulpit,  really  touched  by  the  sud- 
den disappearance,  almost  as  it  were 
from  before  his  face,  of  a  fellow- 
creature;  and  anxious  to  say  nothing 
to  injure  proper  susceptibilities,  and 
yet  unable  to  avoid  just  hinting  in 
the  most  delicate  way  in  the  world 
at  the  singular  coincidence.  Of 
course,  after  the  fashion  of  his  kind, 
he  would  decline  to  say  that  it  was 
more  than  a  coincidence.  People 
of  good  taste  have  given  up  dealing 
in  providential  judgments  in  par- 
ticular cases.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
they  do  not  believe  in  them ;  but 
that  is  no  season  why  they  should 
not  hold  them  out  as  topics  for 
pious  consolation  to  those  who  do ; 
and  therefore  the  preacher,  with  a 
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certain  half-conscious  complacency, 
would  hint  that  though  Providence 
had  not  actually  tumbled  me  off  the 
rock,  it  had  possibly  arranged  mat- 
ters with  a  view  to  Christian  edifi- 
cation. 

The  thought  suggested  a  whole 
train  of  more  serious  reflections. 
Was  I,  in  fact,  going  decorously 
through  that  process  which  I  had 
been  accustomed  te  hear  mentioned 
in  Bacred  edifices  as  preparation  for 
death  ?  When  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian was  hanging  to  the  cliff  above 
Innsbruck,  the  people  gathered  be- 
low to  watch  for  his  fall ;  and  the 
priests  held  up  the  host  for  his 
benefit,  and  went  through  the 
proper  performance  for  the  con- 
solation of  a  man  in  his  last  mo- 
ments. Doubtless  it  was  a  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Emperor.  He  had  been 
drilled  fbr  many  years  to  go  through 
the  ceremony,  and  though  it  was 
not  as  pleasant  as  a  coronation,  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  as  a  brave  man, 
or  even  as  a  coward,  he  would  bring 
his  mind  into  the  proper  frame.  If 
I  had  been  near  him*— Protestant 
as  I  am  by  education,  and  inclined 
to  freethinking  by  nature,  I  don't 
think  I  should  have,  proposed  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  with  him 
on  the  moment,  and  prove  that  the 
consecrated  wafer  was  nothing  more 
than  a  bit  of  bread.  A  great  many 
excellent  persons  would,  I  know, 
have  done  so,  and  I  should  highly 
respect  their  motives.  When, 
however,  a  human  being  has  any 
charm  or  accustomed  formula  which 
steadies  his  faculties  at  so  awful  a 
moment,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  not 
to  snatch  it  from  him  too  hastily. 
In  such  mental  storms  the  intellect 
has  for  the  time  abdicated  its  func- 
tions, and  the  emotions  propel  a 
man  along  what  mathematicians 
would  call  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. He  adopts  the  accustomed 
formula  just  because  it  is  accus- 
tomed. If  he  has  been  trained  to 
use  the  words  of  religious  resigna- 
tion, they  come  easiest  to  him,  and 


he  uses  them,  and  the  bystanders 
admire  his  marvellous  constancy  of 
mind.  It  may  indicate  courage, 
but  it  may  also  indicate  the  sur- 
vival of  an  instinct  after  all  power 
of  external  self-guidance  has  de- 
parted. Bewildered,  distracted,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  insane,  he 
goes  automatically  through  the 
performance  which  costs  the  least 
effort  of  reflection. 

But  for  me,  unluckily  or  the  re- 
verse, no   such   formula  was   pro- 
vided.     A  soldier,   utterly    beside 
himself  in   a   forlorn  hope,    hears 
-the  word  of  command  and  obeys 
it,   because  if  is  easier  than    the 
exertion  of  independent  will  enough 
to  run  away.      He  is  a  hero  out 
of  sheer  cowardice.     Napier   tells 
a  story  of   an   officer  who,   at   a 
critical  moment,  lay  down  behind  a 
hedge,  and  whom  no  insults9  or  ex- 
hortations could  stir  to  show  a  touch 
of  manly  spirit.     The  same  man,  he 
adds,  was  a  noted  duellist,  and  met 
death  soon  afterwards  under  most 
appalling  circumstances  with  a  cour- 
age and  coolness  which  astonished 
all  beholders.     Such  apparent  con- 
tradictions are  common  enough,  and 
cannot  always  be  explained.     But 
we  may  guess  that  in  this  instance 
it  was   not   the  danger    but    the 
responsibility  that  unmanned  the 
duellist  in  the  battle;    it  was  the 
necessity  of  going    back   to   first 
principles  and  reasoning  coolly  un- 
der fire  when  none  of  the  accus- 
tomed formulas  were  ready  at  hand. 

My  case  was  something  similar. 
No  cut  and  dried  line  of  thought 
presented  itself.  My  mind  had  been 
perplexed  by  infinite  tracts,  and  ser- 
mons, and  controversial  papers,  and 
the  result  was  a  drifting  chaos  of 
precedents,  which  whirled  madly 
through  my  head  without  present- 
ing any  distinct  result.  I  asked 
myself,  as  every  true  Briton  would 
ask  himself,  what  was  the  correct 
and  gentlemanlike  thing  to  do 
under  the  circumstances;  but  so 
leading  case  started  up  spontane- 
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ously  for  my  guidance.  I  was 
thrown  back  upon  that  most  im- 
portant of  all  questions,  which  we 
generally  avoid  so  dexterously: 
What  is  this  universe  in  which  we 
live,  and  what  is  therefore  the  part 
we  should  play  in  it  ?  I  had,  per- 
haps, a  quarter  of  an  hour  left  in 
which  to  answer  that  question  and 
a  few  others.  Philosophers  had 
wasted  lives  upon  it,  and  my  own 
previous  speculations  had  not  en- 
tirely settled  the  point.  We  are 
content  to  live  in  this  world  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  divert  ourselves 
at  each  moment  by  the  little  sign-  « 
posts  that  previous  authorities  have 
set  up,  instead  of  referring  to  any 
general  map  of  the  world.  Here, 
however,  there  was  no  signpost  ;  or 
rather  a  distracting  chaos  of  sign- 
posts, each  saying  in  its  own  lan- 
guage, '  This  is  the  way  to  heaven/ 
seemed  to  dance  before  my  imagi- 
nation. To  reason  was  of  course 
impossible;  but,  with  a  rapidity 
unknown  at  other  moments,  each 
alternative  seemed  to  embody  itself 
in  concrete  form.  Forgotten  frames 
of  mind  reproduced  themselves  in 
quick  succession  and  in  a  .brief 
space.  I  had  retraced  stages  of 
intellectual  development  through 
which  I  had  passed  in  former  days. 
The  world  seemed  scarcely  real — 
except  so  far  as  pain  and  anxiety 
were  real — but  a  shifting  phantas- 
magoria, in  which  all  earthly  ob- 
jects arrayed  themselves  in  succes- 
sion on  the  basis  laid,  down  by  Pro- 
testants, Catholics,  Positivists,  Broad 
Churchmen,  Pantheists,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  sects.  I  could  look  as 
it  were  through  the  glasses  provided 
by  St.  Paul,  Spinoza,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Dr.  Newman,  Epicurus, 
Comte,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Luther, 
Dr.  Cumming,  and  others,  and  adapt 
those  which  best  suited  my  frame 
of  mind.  The  world  seemed  at  one 
moment  a  mere  anteroom  to  heaven 
and  hell ;  at  another  to  be  the  whole 
accessible  universe ;  at  one  moment 
this  life  was  merely  the  first  chapter 


of  a  story  to  be  continued  in  an  in- 
finite  series,  and  my  soul  an  inde- 
structible  living  essence,  whose  mi- 
sery or  happiness  was  of  unspeak- 
able importance;  at  another  I 
found  myself  only  as  one  amongst 
the  countless  multitudes  of  animal- 
cuIsb  which  are  crushed  finally  out 
of  existence  when  you  boil  a  kettle 
of  water.  In  passing  through  the 
forest  above,  I  had,  from  sheer  wan- 
tonness, struck  my  stick  into  a 
huge  ant-heap,  and  perhaps  slain 
half-a-dozen  patriotic  six-legged 
citizens.  Was  my  death  of  any  more 
real  importance  than  theirs  ?  A  sort 
of  half-grotesque  sorrow  that  I  had 
not  let  them  alone  just  passed 
through  my  mind  at  the  thought, 
though  I  cannot  say  that  the  reflec- 
tion added  materially  to  my  mental 
sufferings.  But  of  the  thoughts 
which  occurred  to  me  I  may  say 
generally  that  I  do  not  report  them 
as  creditable  or  orthodox,  but 
merely  as  characteristic  of  a  mind 
without  fixed  principles. 

Some  of  these  shifting  visions,  it 
must  be  added,  made  themselves 
felt  even  at  the  time  as  mere  freaks 
of  fancy.  Those,  for  example,  into 
which  the  sermon  on  the  Athanasian 
Creed  had  probably  served  as  nu- 
cleus, excited  what  under  other 
circumstances  would  have  been  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous ;  seen  through 
an  atmosphere  of  horror,  it  became 
fearfully  grotesque.  Everyone  has 
read  Jean  Paul's  impressive  vision  of 
the  soul  waking  up  to  find  a  god- 
less world.  A  belief  in  immortality 
without  a  belief  in  a  God  is  a  fan- 
tastic combination  of  opinion  which 
could  only  be  used  for  imaginative 
purposes.  To  me,  though  I  seemed 
to  be  sounding  all  kinds  of  specu- 
lative depths  and  swaying  from 
one  creed  to  another  through  almost 
untrodden  regions  of  thought,  that 
awful  dream  never  occurred.  But, 
for  an  instant,  a  more  hideous  fancy 
presented  itself.  I  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  awakening  to  find 
not  that  the  highest  doctrines  of 
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theology  were  false,  bat  that  all  its 
doctrines  were  true.  I  imagined  a 
deity — for  it  would  be  profane  to 
use  in  such  a  connection  the  holiest 
word  of  human  language — pro- 
claiming to  us  miserable  sinners, 
'  Yes !  it  is  all  true !  Every  ghastly 
dream  which  the  imagination  of 
priests  and  prophets  [and  holy  asce- 
tics have  conjured  up  is,  as  they 
told  you,  but  a  faint  image  of  the 
reality.  You,  and  countless  millions 
more  like  you,  have  been  what  you 
called  good  fellows ;  you  have  paid 
your  bills,  been  faithful  to  yonr 
wives,  tolerably  kind  to  your  chil- 
dren, and  on  the  whole  enjoyed  life 
and  kept  on  the  blind  side  of  human 
justice — (I  believe  that  this  pas- 
sage was  a  plagiarism  from  a  sermon 
I  had  lately  heard  in  some  chapel 
orcathedral) — but  you  have  not  pro- 
vided yourself  with  the  proper 
passport;  you  have  wickedly  left  out 
a  clause  in  the  Athanasian  Greed ; 
and  you  cannot  plead  "invincible 
ignorance,"  because  you  asserted, 
without  due  examination,  that  the 
whole  composition — whoever  wrote 
it  —  was  presumptuous  nonsense. 
Ten  minutes'  more  thought  might 
have  saved  you.  As  it  is,  you  shall 
be  burnt  for  ever  and  ever  with  the 
Devil  in  hell/ 

That  ghastly  nightmare,  as  I 
have  said,  only  flashed  on  my  mind 
from  some  storehouse  of  dim  child- 
ish fancies,  and  vanished  like  a 
bubble. 

*  Yet  the  frame  of  mind  to  which 
such  phantasms  were  congenial  is 
not,  as  probably  it  never  will  be, 
extinct.  And  surely  it  was  a 
time  if  not  for  colouring  the 
whole  universe  with  horror,  at 
least  for  weaning  myself  from 
the  present  world.  It  is  generally 
consoling  to  revile  what  one  is 
forced  to  leave;  and  theologians 
have  provided  a  whole  armoury  of 
appropriate  terms  of  abuse.  The 
world,  they  tell  us,  is  a  scene  of 
misery  and  revolt  against  the  Di- 
vine will;  human  nature  is  corrupt; 


the  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  and 
desperately  wicked ;  nay,  the  ani- 
mal creation  is  an  appalling  gulph 
of  apparently  aimless  eviL  Such 
words,  though  they  now  run  glibly 
enough  from  the  mouths  of  popular 
preachers,  were  once  the  cry  of 
anguish  of  noble  natures ;  they  were 
the  expression  of  the  revolt  of  the 
pure  and  gentle  against  the  dominant 
sensuality  and  tyranny  of  brute 
force ;  though  couched  in  the  lan- 
guage of  humility,  they  really  testi- 
fied to  the  elevation  of  minds  whom 
a  sense  of  evils,  which  hardened 
coarser  natures,  had  goaded  into  an 
exaggerated  repudiation  of  the  ex- 
isting order. 

Was  not  my  position  calculated 
to  give  them  fresh  meaning  ?  There 
was  I,  an  involuntary  Stylitea,  cut 
off  from  my  kind,  with  black  rocks 
frowning  above  me  and  the  pitiless 
chasm  beneath.  No  angelic  vision 
was  required  to  announce  my  ap- 
proaching fate.  Death  was  coming 
with  all  but  visible  strides.  Nature 
looked  savage  enough,  marking  my 
sufferings  with  contemptuous  in- 
difference. Seen  through  the  mist 
of  despair  that  was  beginning  to 
dim  my  imagination,  was  it  not 
easy  to  regard  the  world  through 
the  eyes  of  some  old  hermit  expiring 
in  the  solitudes  of  the  desert?  I  am 
not  much  of  an  optimist  at  the  best 
of  times,  and  it  was  easy  to  paint 
man  and  nature  in  the  darkest  of 
tints.  War,  pauperism,  stupidity 
in  high  places,  hypocrisy  in  those 
which  are  called  holy,  cowardice, 
cruelty,  ignorance,  and  general  dis- 
organisation of  the  very  framework 
of  society ;  are  not  these  things  com- 
mon enough  to  enable  one  to  part 
from  the  world  without  any  bitter  re- 
gret? Why  not  fold  my  arms,  shut 
my  eyes,  and  pass  contentedly  from 
this  distracted  chaos,  from  which 
faith  has  disappeared  and  order 
is  dissolving — whither  ?  That,  un- 
fortunately, is  the  question.  We — 
for  I  need  not  confine  myself  to  the 
singular — are  less  troubled  to  know 
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what  dreams  may  come,  but  whether 
there  will  be  any  dreams.  All  re- 
spectable persons  profess  to  believe 
in  a  future,  but  it  is  a  singularly 
vague  one. 

Bat  another  difficulty  was  really 
more  invincible.     The    instinctive 
feeling  remained  that  I  would  not 
die  with  a  lie  on  my  lips.     A  cer- 
tain  disposition  to  object   to  gra- 
tuitous   falsehood    was    the    only 
virtue  on  which  I  had  much  been 
in  the  habit    of   priding    myself; 
and  I  could  not  tell  a  more  direct 
lie  than  by  professing  disgust   of 
the  world.     It  always  had  seemed 
to  me  a  very  fair  sort  of  place  as 
worlds  go.     I  had   regarded    the 
dogmas  about  the  corruption  of  our 
nature  and  the  vileness  of  humanity 
as  amongst  those  from  which  every 
spark  of  vitality  had  most  completely 
departed.  I  never  heard  a  congrega- 
tion describe  itself  as  composed  of 
miserable  sinners  without  a  longing 
to  contradict  it  flatly.     'You  are 
very  decent  people,'  I  wished  to  say, 
'  and  your  hearts  are  not  bad  organs 
in  their  way,  though  your  brains 
might  be  a  trifle  more  active.    You 
are    mechanically  repeating    frag- 
ments of  an  old  melody  from  which 
all  sense  has  departed.'  My  sponsors, 
I  fear,  were  very  officious  in  re- 
nouncing for  me  a  world  which  I  love 
with  all  my  heart.   Up  to  that  luck- 
less step  I  had  intended  to  enjoy  it  to 
the  full.    My  digestion  was  in  good 
order;    and  it  was  only  at  moments 
of  accidental  disorder  that  I  could 
agree  with  Pascal,  or  humble  my- 
self after  the  pattern  of  a  Kempis.   I 
had  meant  to  marry  and  have  chil- 
dren, and  make  a  decent  income, 
and— if   it   may  be  said  without 
offence— to  drink  my  share  of  wine 
and  enjoy  good  books,  good  cookery, 
and  good  pictures.    Nay,  I  fancied 
that  I  might  do  my  share  of  work, 
and  leave  the  world  a  trifle  better 
than  I  found  it.   I  make  no  preten- 
sions to  be  a  hero,  yet  I  should  not 
think  such  a  life  altogether  discre- 
ditable. 


However  that  may  be,  the  world 
never  looked  more  attractive  to  me 
than  from  that  perilous  ledge,  nor  did 
the  commonplaces  about  the  worth- 
lessness  of  this  life,  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  setting  one's  affections 
on  things  below,  ever  seem  more 
unreal.  The  danger  of  eternal 
damnation  for  neglect  of  dogmatic 
theology  scarcely  seemed  more  chi- 
merical than  the  danger  of  damna- 
tion for  being  an  average  English- 
man. Long  training  on  cold  water 
and  bread,  with  a  due  allowance  of 
8courgingB,  may  train  a  saint  to 
regard  death  as  a  relief  from  a  bed 
of  hardships ;  but  the  old  Adam,  as  a 
Puritan  would  say,  was  still  strong 
within  me,  and  threatened  to  stick 
by  me  till  that  last  plunge  through 
the  air.  The  advice  to  curse  God 
and  die  came  to  Job  from  a  very 
questionable  quarter,  and,  for  my 
part,  I  would  not  curse  even  the 
world  from  which  our  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  nature  must  be 
derived. 

Another  and  a  manlier  doctrine 
was  at  hand.  The  Christian  phrase- 
ology which  has  served  to  express 
the  emotions  of  so  many  races  and 
ages,  has  naturally  become  plastic. 
It  lends  itself  no  better  to  the 
ascetic  than  to  the  jovial  preacher 
who  avows  and  justifies  his  love  for 
'women,  wine,  and  song.'  The 
Christian  may  regard  creation  not 
as  groaning  under  a  curse,  but  as 
the  favoured  garden  of  the  Lord ; 
the  heathen  gods  need  not  be  devils 
in  disguise,  but  dim  reflections  of  the 
true  Divinity;  and  the  flesh,  instead 
of  being  a  deadly  enemy  to  be  tram- 
pled underfoot,  may  be  a  serviceable 
ally,  only  requiring  good  athletic 
training.  The  preachers  of  this  doc- 
trine somehow  extenuate  damnation 
till  it  need  not  shock  the  tenderest 
nerves;  and  make  out  that  the  cor- 
ruption of  mankind/so  prominent  a 
dogma  in  orthodox  sermons,  is  only 
a  biblical  way  of  stating  Mr.  Dar- 
win's doctrines.  Their  shibboleth 
consists  in  prefixing  to  every  natural 
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object  the  possessive  case  of  the 
Divine  name,  and  in  seeing  proofs 
of  paternal  benevolence  through 
every  corner  of  the  universe.  If 
in  inferior  hands,  the  doctrine  takes 
a  rather  unctuous  tone  of  almost 
rollicking  optimism,  and  tends  to 
exalt  the  flesh  above  the  spirit,  it 
must  yet  be  granted  that  were  it 
not  in  some  sense  a  reflection  of 
the  truth,  all  sunshine  would  die  off 
the  nice  of  the  universe.  But  was 
it  available  at  this  moment  ?  Could 
I  take  this  cheerful  view  of  my 
fate  ?  If  the  leap  that  had  been  set 
for  me  was  arranged  by  paternal 
kindness,  the  mode  in  which  the 
kindness  was  manifested  was,  to 
say  the  least,  mysterious.  In  that, 
indeed,  there  could  be  no  difficulty. 
The  newspaper  correspondents  below 
had  found  in  the  depth  of  men's 
ignorance  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
reason  for  expecting  no  specific 
answer  to  prayer.  I  should  not 
have  expected  a  white- winged  mes- 
senger from  above  to  reach  me  a 
hand — however  convenient  it  would 
have  been — partly  because  I  never 
expected  to  work  miracles,  and  partly 
because,  for  anything  I  could  say, 
the  messenger  might  have  been 
better  employed.  Who  can  say 
positively  that  it  would  not  be  better 
for  the  world  at  large  if  his  neck 
were  wrung  five  minutes  hence  ? 
Honest  men  before  now  have  work- 
ed more  mischief  than  knaves  by 
reason  of  their  honesty.  For  my 
part,  though  prepared  to  defend  my 
life  against  individuals,  I  could 
suggest  many  reasons  why  a  general 
tribunal  of  the  universe  should  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  me.  The  mur- 
derer and  thief  who,  in  ParnelTs 
fable,  steals  gold,  and  strangles 
babies,  and  drowns  men,  turns  out 
to  be  a  masquerading  angel,  and 
gives  excellent  reasons  for  his  appa- 
rent eccentricities  to  his  perplexed 
companion.  Doubtless  an  angel 
who  had  tripped  me  up  would 
justify  himself — to  an  impartial  ob- 
server— as  easily  as  I  could  justify 


the  shooting  of  a  wolf  or  the 
slaughter  of  a  sheep.  But  then 
there  is  a  painful  ambiguity  in  these 
argument  from  mystery.  What 
is  there  behind  the  cloud  ?  Is  it 
pure  love  and  care  for  individuals  ? 
According  to  Butler, '  we  make  very 
free  with  Divine  goodness  in  our 
speculations ;'  it  is  by  no  means  *  a 
bare  single  disposition  to  produce 
happiness;'  and  with  somewhat 
amazing  calmness  he  asserts,  after 
proving  that  the  world  is  designed 
as  a  probationary  state  for  exer- 
cising of  virtue,  that  to  most  men 
it  proves  a  discipline  of  vice.  The 
Divine  laboratory,  in  other  words, 
turns  out  more  refuse  than  pure 
ore,  and  the  destination  of  the 
refuse  is  unpleasant  to  contemplate. 
With  a  curious  anticipation  of  some 
modern  speculations,  he  confirms 
this  doctrine  by  the  amazing  waste 
which  goes  on  throughout  nature. 
And  even  if  the  old  theological 
dialect  be  wrong,  do  not  men  of 
science  fall  in  with  this  view  ? 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  pleasantly 
disperses  our  dreams  of  universal 
benevolence  of  design  by  the  case 
of  the  loathsome  parasites  which 
torture,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  tell, 
purposely  torture,  the  nobler  organ- 
isms. If  the  Divine  goodness  has 
made  vile  insects  to  burrow  in  my 
tissues,  can  I  be  sure  that  my  pri- 
vate convenience  has  been  much 
consulted  in  the  arrangements  of 
this  universe  P  Doubtless  it  is  plea- 
sant to  believe  otherwise,  with  the 
immortal  Pangloss,  as  with  modern 
divines  of  the  cheerful  school.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that  I 
should  escape  from  my  rock,  that  a 
grateful  country  would  present  me 
to-morrow  with  io,oooL  a  year,  and 
my  works  be  read  on  every  table 
in  England  and  America.  But  our 
wishes  are  no  logical  support, 
though  they  are  often  enough  the 
real  cause  of  our  belief  in  their 
fulfilment.  Is  it  so  sure  that  the 
solution  of  the  great  enigma  is  a 
pleasant  one?     In   one   form  or 
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other,  does  not  some  dark  misgiving 
underlie  all  our  schemes,  orthodox 
and  otherwise  ?  Can  we  quite  get 
rid  of  hell  ?  Or  if  that  is  banished 
as  an  idle  dream,  can  I  still  hope  for 
any  kind  of  heaven  ?  Will  every 
man's  single  account  be  made  to 
balance,  or  only  the  whole  sum  P  May 
I  not  be  part  of  the  refuse  of  the  uni- 
verse, a  grain  of  the  dust  crushed  and 
comminuted  by  the  working  of  the 
gigantic  machinery,  thrown  aside 
with  superb  indifference,  and  com- 
pensated neither  here  nor  hereafter  ? 
That  is  what  the  orthodox  would 
think  of  a  flea ;  and  in  the  presence 
of  Infinity,  what  is  the  difference 
between  a  man  and  a  flea?  We 
are  all  like  the  unlucky  victim  in 
Poe's  story  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  walls  are  remorselessly  closing 
upon  us ;  and  with  all  our  doublings, 
and  turnings,  and  efforts  to  see 
things  in  a  different  light,  the  same 
ghastly  phantom  of  doubt  haunts 
all  creeds.  It  is  transformed,  not 
annihilated. 

From  such  comfortless  thoughts 
I  would  occasionally,  by  a  na- 
tural reaction,  seek  relief  elsewhere. 
Let  the  universe  take  care  of  it- 
self, and  let  me  come  to  hard,  tan- 
gible, unmistakeable  facts.  I  am, 
whatever  else  I  may  be,  so  much 
flesh  and  bones,  worked  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vital  force ;  a  ma- 
chine, with  food  for  fuel,  grinding 
out  so  much  thought  and  motion, 
and  producing  sundry  chemical  and 
mechanical  changes  in  surrounding 
objects.  In  half  an  hour  more  the 
material  will  be  dispersed,  and  the 
forces  transformed,  for  neither  can 
be  lost.  What  was  me  will  be  part 
of  the  glacier  stream,  or  increasing 
the  deposits  on  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains.  The  forces  that  once 
digested  food  will  be  producing  mere 
ferment  in  inanimate  masses,  and 
those  which  secreted  thought  will  be 
helping,  it  may  be,  to  curl  the  mists 
through  the  gorges.  There  are  no 
hopes  and  no  fears  for  the  future, 
and  I  may  take  such  comfort  as  I 


can  in  the  reflection  that  I,  if  I  and 
my  body  are  identical,  am  still 
part  of  the  bigger  thing  which  we 
call  nature. 

I  have  known  people  who  have 
professed  to  take  pleasure  in  such 
contemplations;  for  my  own  part, 
I    confess    that    I    felt    as    little 
interest  in  the  probability  of  my 
limbs  being  worked  up  like    old 
paper  into  a  new  product  as  in  the 
fate  of  last  year's  clippings  from  my 
hair  or  parings  of  my  nails.     The 
various   bits  of  matter  that  have 
formed   part   of    my    system    be- 
come supremely  uninteresting  to  me 
when  disconnected  from  influence 
on  my  consciousness.     Materialism 
of  this  brutal  variety  at  least  has 
not  yet  produced  any  formula  which 
is  very  serviceable  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  mine.     To  take  it 
into  one's)  mind  is  to  knock  one's 
head  in  imagination  against  a  blank 
wall,  and   therefore   not  precisely 
exhilarating.     And  yet  it  may  pos- 
sibly help  to  a  thought  expressed 
in  the  nobler  systems  which  are 
sometimes  libellously  described  as 
materialist.    The  essence  of  religion 
consists,  according  to  some  thinkers, 
in  depressing  individualism.     Why 
should  we  take  such  a  keen  interest 
in  ourselves?  Is  not  heaven  merely 
a  device  for  protracting  our  selfish- 
ness beyond  the  grave  ?    Why  not 
seek  comfort  in  the  Pantheist  view? 
Death,  let  us  say,  is  merely  the 
process  by  which  the  little  barriers 
of  personality  are  broken  down  and 
we  are  absorbed  into  the  world- 
spirit.  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of,  and  our  little  lives  are 
not  worth   caring  for.     As   Omar 
Khayyam  puts  it—- 

The  eternal  Saki  from  his  bowl  has  poured, 
Millions  of  bubbles  like  us,  and  shall  pour. 

When  the  bubble  bursts  we  melt 
into  the  great  abyss  of  existence. 
Earthly  limitations  are  removed, 
and  why  should  we  regret  so  paltry 
a  thing  as  that  which  we  call  life  ? 
Or  let  me  try  to  take  the  recipe  by 
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which  oar  positivist  teachers  would 
obliterate  selfishness.   Think  of  my- 
self as  a  mere  atom  in  the  great 
current  of  humanity,  a  drop  in  the 
vast  river  whose  end  and  origin  are 
alike  hidden  in  a  mist  which  it  is 
impossible  to  penetrate.  Give  up  the 
dream  which  tries  to  displace,  as  it 
were,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  find  a  fixed  shore  beyond 
the  boundless  ocean.     It  is  all,  let 
me  say,  a  delusion.  The  only  reality 
is  here,  though  I  seek  to  discover  it 
in  an  imaginary  world.     All  my 
efforts  to  transcend  the  region  of 
experience  break  down  as  surely  as 
the  efforts  of  a  bird  to  soar  above 
the  atmosphere.   Grasp  the  sensible, 
and  abandon  the  delusive  mirage, 
which  is  really  but  a  reflection  in 
my  mind  of  what  I  see  around  me. 
Let  me  see  what  comfort  such  a 
thought  can  give  me.     Let  me  re- 
flect that  I  have  been  an  infinites- 
imal agent  in  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity. For  the  visionary  future  life 
let  mo  substitute  the  future  of  man- 
kind.    I  shall  die  and  be  forgotten; 
but  my  work  will  live.  The  impulse 
that  has  been  transmitted  through 
me  will  be  propagated  onwards  inde- 
finitely. Progress — that  excellent  if 
rather  vague  entity — will  continue. 
The  world  will  go  on  getting  a  little 
better.     Tho  old  strain  of  ferocity 
will  die  out,  and  the  influences  of 
civilisation  percolate  to  the  furthest 
comers  of  the  masses.    The  Social 
Science  Association  will  gradually 
extend  its  soporific  influence  over 
the  face  of  the  world.    There  will 
be  a  thorough  system  of  drainage, 
and  reading  and  writing  will  be  uni- 
versal. Everybody  will  have  a  vote, 
and  nobody  will  know  how  his  neigh- 
bour has  voted.    Instead  of- cutting 
each  other's  throats,  we  shall  cheat 
each  other  before  an  international 
tribunal.     Each  man  will  become 
exactly    like    his    neighbour,   and 
women  be  as  far  as  possible  tin- 
die  tinguishable  from  men.    Every- 
thing   will    be    exquisitely    quiet, 
respectable,  and  humdrum.    Theo- 


logy, now  flickering",  will  go 
and  we  shall  resign   ourselves 
the  darkness.    Perhaps,  indeed, 
old  models  will  be    more   or 
restored    under  a  different  n 
We  shall  have  a  Pope,  only  in 
instead  of  Rome,  and  he  will  p 
scientific  instead  of  theological  d< 
mas.     Providence   will    be    sup 
seded  by  the  '  three  bankers '  of  ui 
future ;  and  the  ancient  temples  aJ 
worship  will  arise  from  their  ashes* 
with  the  trifling  omission  of  betid 
in  a  deity.   Whether  such  doctrine* 
be  true  or  false,  they  may,  for  any. 
thing  I  know,  supply  the  ground- 
work of  the  poetry  and  the  religioai! 
aspirations  of  the  future.     A  posi-  I 
tivist,  or  a  negativist,  or  a  material- 
ist may  find  some  utterance  for  his 
emotions  in  the  dialect  of  his  sect ; 
he  may  put  together  some  kind  of 
raft    to    support    him    sufficiently 
through  the  stormy  passage  of  life 
At  present  the  edifice  of  his  faith 
looks  bleak  and  bare  enough,  and 
is  to  the  older  creeds  what  a  con- 
tractor's  row  in  London   is   to  ft 
venerable  cathedral;    but    it  maj 
be    that  when  the  scaffolding   is 
removed,    and    associations     hare 
begun  to  gather  round  its  walls,  it 
will  be  a  little  more  comforting  to 
the  naked  and  weary  soul.    It  is  the 
proper  thing  to  recognise  the  good 
in  everything — even  in  lying,  and 
much  more  in  a  faith  which  errs  bv 

m 

excess  of  candour.  Nor  is  it  proper, 
though  it  is  very  tempting,  to  sneer 
at  the  prospect  held  out  to  us.  The 
new  heaven,  which  is  to  be  of  this 
world  and  for  the  good  of  our  de- 
scendants instead  of  ourselves,  may 
not  be  very  attractive;  but  let  us 
not  deny  that  there  is  some  progress 
that  way.  It  is  the  worst  kind  of 
scepticism  to  disbelieve  in  man. 
Only  one  may  safely  deny  that 
the  contemplation  is  at  present  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  vehement  en- 
thusiasm. 

I  did  not,  at  any  rate,  find  myself 
rapt  into  a  seventh  heaven  of  ex- 
altation, from    which   such    petty 
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z  troubles  as  the  smashing  of  my  skull 
¥  and  the  stopping  of  the  action  of  my 
r.  heart  seemed  insignificant  trifles. 
.  The  top  of  Pisgah  is  more  difficult  of 
access  than  the  Matterhorn,  and  the 
:•  view  of  the  promised  land  is  apt  to 
be  hazy.  Perhaps  we  are  better 
than  our  ancestors ;  war  is  not  so 
.  savage  as  in  the  Roman  days  ;  our 
bishops  may  be  an  improvement  on 
the  pagan  pontiffs,  and  our  modern 
revolutionists  superior  to  the  early 
Christians.  I  am  not  very  well  read 
in  history,  and  I  could  not  say  dog- 
matically. But,  at  all  events,  the 
attitude  in  which  one  looks  upon 
modern  developments  is  one  of 
hoping  against  hope,  and  trusting 
doggedly  that  some  deeper  current 
underlies  the  superficial  eddies. 
New  forms  of  physical  disease  and 
of  social  corruption  are  generated 
as  certainly  as  old  grievances  are 
removed  and  old  superstitions  ex- 
ploded. The  world  is  somehow  egged 
forwards  rather  than  backwards  by 
the  efforts  of  a  chaotic  crowd  of 
stupid  people,  each  shoving  blindly 
towards  his  own  point  of  the  com- 
pass ;  those  who  accidentally  push 
the  right  way  are  generally  as  dull 
as  their  neighbours,  and  one  is  often 
forced  to  say  that  but  for  the  re- 
formers one  would  be  in  favour 
of  reform.  Is  the  satisfaction  of 
having  taken  part  in  this  confused 
scramble  any  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  all  private  hopes  and  am- 
bitions ?  We  can  understand  the 
soldier  dying  cheerfully  when  he 
knows  that  he  has  struck  a  good 
blow  or  two  on  the  right  side  ;  but 
the  sense  that  one  has  done  a  little 
mischief  in  this  Donnybrook  fair  of 
a  world  is  not  very  consoling,  even 
if  you  feel  that  your  own  faction  is 
probably  getting  rather  the  best  of 
it.  Humanity  will  blunder  on  pretty 
much  as  it  did  before ;  there  will 
be  a  skirmisher  the  less  in  the 
great  battle,  and  his  place  will  pro- 
bably be  filled  by  a  better  man. 
Meanwhile  the  loss  to  the  sufferer 
personally  is  unmistakeable.    Per- 


haps it  is  conceivable  that  a  youth- 
ful enthusiast  might  die  happy  in 
the  thought  that  he  had  added  a 
new  clause  to  the  Ballot  Bill,  and  so 
helped  the  onward  march  of  the 
world.  The  belief  that  clauses  in 
bills,  or  speeches,  or  sermons,  or 
even  leading  articles,  do  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  good  is  not  very 
strong  in  me ;  and  I  cannot  affect  to 
think  that  I  have  been  more  to  the 
world  than  an  ant  to  a  mountain. 
We  have  both,  it  may  be,  cleared 
away  a  little  rubbish — a  dead  cater- 
pillar or  an  outlying  bit  of  hu  mbug — 
but  I  could  not  soothe  myself  with 
thoughts  of  a  'subjective  im- 
mortality' in  the  bosoms  of  the 
faithful.  Humanity  was  too  big 
and  distant,  and  too  indistinctly  re- 
lated to  me,  to  lift  me  for  one  minute 
above  the  sense  of  that  awful  per- 
sonal crash  which  was  approaching 
so  speedily. 

It  was  selfish,  it  may  be ;  and  our 
positivists  promise  to  drill  all  that 
alloy  out  of  us  in  time ;  but  I  confess 
that  the  lively  interest  which  I  take 
in  my  own  welfare  and  that  of  a  few 
relatives  somehow  prevented  my 
imagination  from  soaring  to  those 
empyrean  heights  whence  all  things 
would  be  seen  in  their  true  relations 
and  my  own  insignificance  be 
realised. 

And  somehow  or  other  one  element 
of  consolation  seemed  to  be  wanting ; 
what  is  that  instinct  which  seems  to 
require  something  like  a  blessing  to 
soothe  the  parting  moment — some 
sense  of  sanctification  to  soften  the 
harsh  edges  of  hideous  facts  ?  What 
is  blessing,  and  what  is  meant  by 
sanctifying?  Does  the  sentiment 
imply  an  instinct  surviving  from 
an  antiquated  6tage  of  thought 
or  one  lying  in  the  deepest  ground- 
work of  human  nature?  If  too 
shadowy  to  grasp  distinctly,  it  is 
not  the  less  potent. 

At  present,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I 
did  not  feel  as  though  the  sacraments 
administered  by  a  High  Priest  of 
Humanity  would  do  me  much  good. 
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I  should  not  shrink  from  him  as 
from  a  bit  of  diabolical  witchcraft, 
but  perhaps  I  should  be  just  a  little 
inclined  to  laugh  in  the  face  of  the 
ministrant.  Maximilian's  priest  if 
no  comfort  to  me  would  at  least  be 
trying  to  satisfy  a  feeling  for  which 
a  satisfactory  expression  has  not 
yet  been  found ;  his  opiate  has  lost 
its  power,  but  where  is  the  new 

one? 

From  these  and  from  other  varia- 
tions on  the  same  theme  no  par- 
ticular comfort  came,  as  indeed  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected.  Indeed, 
to  be  candid,  I  suspect  that  a  be- 
liever in  any  creed  would  have  been 
highly  uncomfortable  in  my  position. 
The  one  suggestion  which  was  of 
some  sort  of  use  came  from  a  differ- 
ent and  a  very  undignified  source. 
Years  ago  I  had  rowed  and  lost  a 
race  on  the  Thames,  and  there 
was  a  certain  similarity  in  the 
situations,  for  there  comes  a  time 
in  a  losing  race  when  all  hope  has 
departed,  and  one  is  labouring 
simply  from  some  obscure  sense  of 
honour.  The  sinews  of  the  arms 
are  splitting,  the  back  aches,  and 
the  lungs  feel  as  though  every 
bloodvessel  in  them  were  strained 
almost  to  bursting  point.  What- 
ever vital  force  is  left  is  absorbed  in 
propelling  the  animal  machine ;  no 
reason  can  be  distinctly  given  for 
continuing  a  process  painful  in  a 
h  gh  degree,  dangerous  to  the  con- 
i  citation,  and  capable  of  producing 
no  sort  of  good  result ;  and  yet  one 
continues  to  toil  as  though  life  and 
happiness  depended  upon  refraining 
from  a  moment's  intermission,  and, 
as  it  were,  nails  one's  mind — such 
as  is  left— down  to  the  task.  Even 
so  the  effort  to  maintain  my  grasp 
on  the  rock  became  to  me  the  one 
absorbing  thought  ;•  this  fag  end  of 
the  game  should  be  fairly  played 
out,  come  what  might  and  what- 
ever reasons  might  be  given  for  it. 

It  was  becoming  tempting  to 
throw  up  the  cards  and  have  done 


with  it.   Even  the  short  sharp  pang 
of  the  crash  on  the  rocks  below 
seemed  preferable  to  draining1   the 
last  dregs  of  misery.     And  yet,  stu- 
pidly or  sensibly,  my  mind    fixed 
itself  on  at  least  holding  ont  against 
time,  and  discharging  what  seemed 
to  be  a  kind  of  duty.    All  other  mo- 
tives were  rapidly  fading  from  me, 
and    one  theory  of   the    universe 
seemed  to  be  about  as-uninteresting 
as  another.     The  play  should  be 
played  out,  and  as  well  as  it  could 
be  done. 

Yet,  before  the  end,  I  gave  one 
more  frantic  glance  at  the  position. 
and    suddenly,  to  my  utter   asto- 
nishment, a  new  possibility  revealed 
itself.    Gould  I  grasp  a  certain  pro- 
jection which  I  now  observed   for 
the  first  time,  I  might  still  have  a 
chance  of  escape.    But  to  gain  it,  it 
was  necessary  to  relax  my  hold  with 
the  right  hand,  and  make  a  slight 
spring  upwards.     If  the  plan  had 
occurred  to  me  at  the  first  moment, 
it  might  not  have  been  difficult. 
But  my  strength  had  ebbed  so  far 
that  success  was  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful.   Still  it  was  the  one  chance,  and 
at  worst  would  hasten  the  crisis.    I 
gathered  myself  up,  crouching  as 
low  as  I  dared,  and  then  springing 
from  the  right  foot,  and  aiding  the 
spring  with  my  left  hand,  I  threw 
out  my  right  at  the  little  jutting 
point.     The  tips  of  my  fingers  just 
reached  their  aim,  but  only  touched 
without  anchoring  themselves.    As 
I  fell  back,  my  foot  missed  its  for- 
mer support,  and  my  whole  weight 
came  heavily  on  the  feeble  left  hand. 
The  clutch  was  instantaneously  torn 
apart,  and  I  was  falling  through  the 
air. 

The  old  flash  of  surprise  crossed 
my  mind,  tempered  by  something 
like  a  sense  of  relief.  All  was  over ! 
The  mountains  sprang  upwards  with 
a  bound.  But  before  the  fall  had 
well  begun,  before  the  air  had  begun 
to  whistle  past  me,  my  movement 
was  arrested.  With  a  shock  of 
surprise  I  found  myself  lying  on  a 
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broad  bed  of  deep  moss,  as  comfort-  was  rather  humiliating,  but  deci- 
ably  as  in  my  bed  at  home.  dedly  consoling,  and  in  some  sense 
As  ray  bewildered  senses  righted  comforting  to  my  self-esteem.  As 
themselves,  I  understood  it  all.  The  1  slowly  picked  myself  np,  I  looked 
facts  were  simple  and  rather  pro-  at  my  watch.  It  followed,  from  a 
yoking.  Before  attempting  the  comparison  of  times,  that  I  had  not 
passage  across  the  rock-face,  I  had  been  stretched  on  the  rack  for  more 
iust  noticed,  tbongh,  in  my  hurry,  than  five  minutes.  Besides  the  ob- 
[  bad  not  imprinted  the  fact  on  my  vious  reflection  that  in  such  mo- 
mind,  that  beneath  my  narrow  ments  one  lives  fast,  it  also  fol- 
ledge  there  was  a  broader  one,  some  lowed  that  I  might  still  be  in  time 
ten  feet  lower  down.  The  sudden  for  dinner.  I  got  on  my  legs, 
alarm  produced  by  the  slip,  whilst  trembling  at  first,  but  soon  found 
revivingso  much  else,  had  expunged  that  they  could  carry  me  as  feet  as 
this  one  practically  useful  memory  usual  down  the  well-known  path.  I 
completely  and  instantaneously,  was  in  time  to  join  my  friends  at 
Hut  now,  as  it  came  hack  to  me,  I  the  table  d'hote,  joined  in  the  usual 
easily  convinced  myself  not  only  facetiousness  about  the  soup,  and 
that  I  had  never  been  in  danger,  spent  the  evening — for  the  clonds 
and  thus  that  all  my  agony  had  were  now  rolling  away — in  discuss* 
been  thrown  away,  but  that  I  had  ing  the  best  mode  of  assaulting  our 
never  even  done  anything  rash.     It  old  friend  the  TeufeUkorn. 
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THE  PANTHAYS  OF  YttN-NAN.1 


AMONG  the  heathens  whose  pre- 
sence in  Great  Britain  has 
recently  aroused  the  sensibilities  of 
an  archbishop,  there  are  none  who 
have  made  their  appearance  more 
unexpectedly,  and  whose  coming 
is  fraught  with  greater  interest 
than  an  unpretending  group  of 
three  or  four  individuals,  clad  in 
the  ordinary  costume  of  Chinese 
private  persons,  who  have  been 
seen  in  London  during  the  season 
of  1872.  Enquirers  who  have  been 
told  that  these  were  the  Panthay 
envoys,  and  that  they  came  from 
Yun-nan,  have  for  the  most  part 
been  content  to  confess  their  entire 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  both 
these  unfamiliar  terms;  and  com- 
paratively few  persons,  most  pro- 
bably, including  even  candidates 
preparing  for  the  dread  ordeal  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  would 
volunteer  to  define  what  a  Panthay 
is,  and  where  Yun-nan  is  situate. 
To  English  commercial  interests, 
nevertheless,  the  state  of  affairs  re- 
presented by  the  advent  of  this 
mission  is  by  no  means  indifferent. 

Long  before  now,  the  problem  of 
communication  between  the  terri- 
tories of  British  India  and  the  adja- 
cent portions  of  the  Empire  of  China 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  adven- 
turous travellers  and,  through  their 
reports,  of  sundry  important  bodies. 
The  best  means  of  achieving  the 
desired  object  have  been  diligently 
sought  by  private  explorers  like 
Sprye  and  Cooper,  and  by  official 
agents  such  as  the  indefatigable 
Major  Sladen,  lately  her  Majesty's 
political  agent  in  Burmah.  Rival 
routes  have  been  proposed,  and  the 
competing  advantages  of  railway 
and  steamer  traffic  have  been  ac- 
tively debated;  but  after  twenty 
years  of  effort  very  little  progress 


has  been  made  towards  the  desired 
result.     Among  the  causes    which 
have  chiefly  operated  to  check  the 
establishment  of  a  trade-route  be- 
tween   the    port  of   Rangoon,    in 
British  Burmah,  and  the  frontier  of 
Western  China,  is   the    fact   that 
trade  in  the  last-named  region  has 
for  the  present  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, having  given  way  before 
a  state  of  affairs  which  has  led  to 
the  arrival  of  our  recent  visitors. 
Yun-nan,  the  province  which  it  has 
been  so  ardently  desired  to  approach 
from  the  side  of  British  India  and 
Burmah,  has  for  well-nigh  a  score 
of  years  been  devastated  by  warfare 
and  insurrectionary  struggles;  and 
the  rule   of  the  Chinese   Govern- 
ment has  been  superseded  over  a 
large  portion  of  its  area  by    that 
of   a  Mahommedan    leader,    who 
has  constituted  what  is  known  as 
the  Panthay  State.     The  Panthays, 
then,    are    Mahommedan    Chinese 
who  have  revolted — and    success- 
fully— against  the  yoke  they  have 
borne  for  five  or  six  centuries  past ; 
and  it  is  well  that  opportunity  has 
offered  for  learning  some  authentic 
facts  with  regard  to  their  origin 
and  late  proceedings. 

The  province  of  Yun-nan,  in 
which  they  have  unfurled  the  ban- 
ner of  Islam,  occupies  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
and  lies  consequently  the  most 
remote  of  all  from  the  points  at 
which  European  settlements  are  es- 
tablished on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Owing  to  this  fact,  but  perhaps 
still  more  to  the  intestine  dis- 
orders that  have  long  prevailed 
within  its  limits,  the  province  has, 
remained  almost  entirely  unvisited 
by  European  explorers;  but  it  is 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  natu- 
rally productive,  as  also  the  largest 


1  [This  paper  is  by  a  gentleman,  who  fills  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Legation  in  China, 
and  who  has  had  much  intercourse  with  the  envoys  from  Yun-nan,  and  taken  pains  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  curious/  Panthay  State.' — Ed.] 
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bat  one,  of  all  the  eighteen  pro- 
vinces of  China  proper.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  great 
and  wealthy  province  of  Sze-ch'  wan, 
on  the  east  by  the  mountainous  re- 
gion of  Kwei-chow  (beyond  which 
lie  Kwang-si  and  Kwang-tnng,  the 
last-named  a  province  well  known  to 
Europeans  through  its  chief  city, 
Canton),  on  the  south  by  territories 
subject  to  Cambodia  and  Siam,  and 
on  the  west  partly  by  the  ragged 
borders  of  Tibet,  and  partly  by  a 
tract  of  country,  inhabited  by  inde- 
pendent tribes  of  turbulent  moun- 
taineers, which  separates  the  pro- 
vince from  the  British  and  Burmese 
possessions.  To  geographers  Yun- 
nan is  a  region  of  high  interest, 
owing  to  the  position  it  occupies  as 
a  thoroughfare  or  fountain  head  of 
some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the 
globe.  Whilst  on  its  northern  fron- 
tier it  is  skirted  for  some  distance 
by  the  head- waters  of  the  mighty 
central  artery  of  Chinese  naviga- 
tion, the  Yang-tsze  Kiang,  it  is  also 
traversed  from  north  to  south  by 
the  Sal  ween  (or  Nu  Kiang),  which 
flows  through  Burmah  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  by  Meikong  (or 
Lan-tsang  Kiang),  which  turns  east- 
ward to  find  an  outlet  on  the  shores 
of  Cambodia.  A  large  affluent  of 
the  Irrawaddy  also  takes  its  rise 
within  the  province ;  and  the  Mei- 
nam,  the  great  river  flowing  into 
the  sea  past  Bangkok,  the  capital  of 
Siam,  is  similarly  fed  from  the  co- 
pious mountain  reservoirs  of  Yun- 
nan. 

The  remoteness  of  this  province 
from  the  seat  of  government  in 
China,  and  the  large  proportion 
of  half-subdued  aboriginal  tribes 
comprised  within  its  boundaries, 
have  ever  contributed  to  render 
Yun-nan  a  precarious  appanage 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  First  in- 
vaded and  partly  conquered  in  the 
second  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  province  has  repeatedly 
achieved  a  quasi-independence,  and 
for  several  hundred  years  before  the 
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conquest  of  China  by  the  Mongols, 
in  the  thirteenth  century  of  our 
reckoning,  Yiin-nan  was  subject  to 
the  8  way  of  a  succession  of  usurpers 
who  disclaimed  all  subordination  to 
the  Chinese  emperors.  To  the  arms 
of  Kublai  Khan  must  be  traced 
both  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Yiin-nan,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  introduction  of  that  Mussul- 
man population  which  has  now 
assumed  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent state.  As  we  learn  from 
Chinese  history,  the  Mongol  con- 
queror invaded  Yiin-nan  from  the 
north-west  in  or  about  a.d.  1253, 
with  an  army  largely  composed  of 
Mussulman  followers  from  Central 
Asia,  and  notably  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  then  populous  region 
of  Samarcand.  This  Mahommedan 
contingent,  according  to  the  version 
of  their  own  history  preserved  by 
the  modern  Panthays,  furnished  a 
garrison  to  the  newly  subjugated 
territory,  under  a  prince  of  their 
own  nation  named  Shan-sze-ting 
(Shemsed-din  P),  of  Bokhara,  who 
was  invested  by  Kublai  with  the 
office  of  viceroy  of  the  conquered 
province,  and  with  the  title  of 
Hien  Yang  Wang.  Half  a  cen- 
tury after  this  date,  indeed,  we 
find  Marco  Polo  recording  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Mussulman  population 
in  the  province  of  Caraian,  as  he 
calls  Yiin-nan,  and  from  that  date 
onward  the  Mahommedan  denizens 
of  the  province  have  frequently  been 
the  subject  of  notice.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, moreover,  that  even  before 
the  advent  of  Kublai's  armies  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet  may  have 
been  settled  in  Yun-nan.  As  is  well 
known,  Mahommedans  are  found 
scattered  throughout  the  Empire  of 
China,  forming  in  the  north  and 
north-west  very  considerable  com- 
munities; and  the  entry  of  these 
Mussulmans  into  the  Empire  may 
be  traced  for  the  most  part  to  the 
period  a.d.  750,  when  the  reigning 
sovereign,  Yuan  Tsung,  was  driven 
from  his  throne  by  the  revolt  of  his 
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favoured  minion,  a  Tatar  chieftain 
named  Ngan  Lu-shan,  to  resist 
whose  advances  a  contingent  of  Ma- 
hommedan Uigurs  was  summoned 
from  the  countries:  lying  to  the  west 
of  China.  The  auxiliaries  thus 
invited  into  the  Empire  eventually 
settled  down  within  its  limits,  and, 
introduced  the  religion  of  Islam  in 
the  midst  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Confucian  system.  These  immi- 
grants, from  the  designation  Hicei- 
heh,  by  which  the  name  of  the  Uigurs 
was  represented  in  Chinese  pronun- 
ciation, came  to  be  known  as  Hwei- 
hwei,  a  title  which  in  modern  times 
has  become  applied  to  Mahomme- 
dans  in  general,  irrespectively  of 
nationality;  and  this  appellation, 
familiarly  converted  into  Hwei-tsze, 
by  a  process  constantly  occurring 
in  the  Chinese  language,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  term  represented  as 
'  Quai-zay,'  which,  as  applied  to  the 
Panthays  of  Yiin-nan,  has  more 
than  once  puzzled  the  British  re- 
presentatives stationed  on  the  Bur- 
mese frontier. 

Severe,  indeed,  is  the  distor- 
tion to  which  Chinese  affairs  in 
general,  and  more  especially  Chi- 
nese nomenclature,  become  inevit- 
ably subject  when  filtered  through 
the  medium  of  Burmese  or  Indian 
interpreters,  as  has  hitherto  oc- 
curred in  all  dealings  with  the 
.inhabitants  of  Yiin*nan.  The  very 
term  Panthay,  by  which  we  have 
learnt  to  designate  this  people,  is 
totally  unknown  to  the  Mahomme- 
dan  Chinese  themselves,  and  its 
origin  and  meaning  are  alike  open 
to  question.  According  to  Major 
Sladen,  the  word  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Burmese  *  Pntthee,'  signifying 
Mahommedan;  but  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  having  recourse  to  this 
explanation  when,  as  is  the  case, 
we  find  in  Burmese  the  word  '  Pan- 
thay' itself,  which  is  applied  in 
that  language  to  the  territory  and 
tribes  on  the  adjacent  Chinese 
border.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
this  appellation  would  pass  into  use 
for  the  purpose  of  designating  the 


Mahommedans  of  the  same  region, 
who,  although  in  almost  all  respects 
wholly  Chinese,  are  nevertheless 
at  war  with  the  existing  Chinese 
Empire ;  and  a  convenient  title  for 
the  new  claimants  of  independence 
and  aspirants  for  power  has  thus 
found  its  way  into  English  usage. 

The  Panthays,  therefore,  ore  no 
other  than  the  Mahommedan  Chinese 
of  Tun-nan;  and  this  point  being 
settled,  a  few  preliminary  details 
with  regard  to  the  territorial  subdivi- 
sions of  that  province  are  all  that  is 
necessary  before  proceeding  to  give 
an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  their  insurrection.  With  a  total 
area  of  about  108,000  square  miles, 
Yiin-nan  is  divided  into  twenty-one 
primary  and  seventy-two  inferior 
districts  (the  latter  resembling 
somewhat  the  smaller  English  conn- 
ties  in  size),  and  contains  in  addi- 
tion to  the  minor  walled  places. 
which  form  the  centre  of  each 
district,  two  cities  of  great  size  and 
importance.  These  are  the  pro- 
vincial capital,  Yiin-nan  Fn  (also 
called  Yiin-nan  Seng),  and  Ta-li 
Fu,  the  chief  city  of  one  of  the 
largest  primary  divisions  or  prefec- 
tures. 

Of  the  two,  Yiin-nan  Fu  is 
the  larger,  and  occupies  an  al- 
most central  position  in  the  pro- 
vince ;  whilst  Ta-li  Fu  is  situated 
near  the  western  border.  Almost 
equidistant  between  the  two,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  lies  the 
prefecture  of  Ts'u-hiung,  compris- 
ing within  its  limits  silver  mines 
which  formerly  yielded  a  large  re- 
venue to  the  Chinese  Government : 
and  farther  south  lies  the  prefecture 
of  Yung-ch'ang,  subject  to  which 
is  the  district  city  of  T'eng-yueh 
Chow,  known  to  the  Burmese  (and 
hence  to  ourselves)  by  the  name  of 
Momein.  The  whole  of  this  south- 
westerly part  of  Ytin-nan  has  long 
been  a  stronghold  in  particular 
of  the  Mahommedan  portion  of  the 
population,  whose  martial  qualities, 
still  betraying,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  their  alien  descent,  have 
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made  them  especially  useful  as  mili- 
tary settlers  in  a  region  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  semi-savage  tribes 
forming  a  large  proportion  of  its 
inhabitants.      The    prefecture    of 
Yung-ch'ang  was  largely  occupied 
by  Mussulman  settlers,  who  must 
have  found  their  way  into  this  re- 
gion subsequently  to  the  visit  of 
Marco  Polo,  since,  at  the  time  when 
this  faithful  chronicler  visited  Yiin- 
nan,  the  inhabitants  of  Zardandan, 
as    he    terms    the    country,    were 
1  idolastres,'  without  admixture  of 
the    *  Saracens  '     (Mahommedans) 
whom  he  met  with  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province.     This  desig- 
nation   Zardandan,    which    Marco 
Polo  gives  to   the    south-western 
portion  of  Yiin-nan,  is  remarkable, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  confirma- 
tion which  in  this  as  in  so  many 
other  particulars  modern  research 
has  added  to  his  narrative,  but  also 
as   an    instance  of   the    enduring 
vitality  which  in  a  country  such  as 
China  local  names  and  traditions 
are  endowed  with.     We  read  in 
Marco    Polo    (Panthier's    edition, 
Part  II.,  chapter    119)    that  'les 
gens  de  ceste  contree  si  ont  toutes 
les  dens  dorees ;  c'est  que  chascun 
a  couvertes  ses  dens  d'or;  car  ils 
font    une    forme  d'or  faite  en  la 
maniere  de  leur  denz  efc  cueuvrent 
leur  denz  de  celle  fourme.'     From 
this  practice  of  plating  the  teeth 
with  gold  comes  obviously*  the  de- 
signation Zar-dandan,  a  literal  ren- 
dering into  Persian  of  the  Chinese 
words  Kin-cfti,  signifying  neither 
more  nor  less  than  '  Gold-teeth  ;  * 
but  what  is  more  striking  still  is 
the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
very  region  still  cling  to  the  ancient 
title  by  which  their  forefathers  were 
known  to  the   Venetian  traveller, 
and    style  themselves  the  'Gold- 
teeth  People  •  in  preference  to  mak- 
ing use  of  the  prosaic  official  appel- 
lation which  has    been    conferred 
upon  the  prefecture  they  inhabit; 
It  is  by  this  time-honoured  name 
that,  in  a  proclamation  issued  only 


a  short  time  ago  to  his  subjects,  the 
ruler  of  the  Panthays  designates  the 
stock  from  which  he  has  sprung; 
for  it  is  in  the  country  of  Marco 
Polo's  Zardandan,  the  modern  Yung- 
ch'ang  Fu,  that  the  attempt  to 
found  a  Mahommedan  empire  in 
the  far  west  of  China  first  origi- 
nated. 

About  1845,  strife  broke  out 
in  the  chief  city  of  this  district 
between  the  Chinese  and  Mahom- 
medan residents.  The  Mahom- 
medans, numbering  in  all  some 
three  or  four  thousand  souls,  were 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  their  non- 
Mussulman  (or  pure  Chinese)  fel- 
low-citizens, owing  not  alone  to  the 
superior  wealth  they  enjoyed,  but 
also  to  successes  carried  off  by  their 
young  men  at  the  civil  and  military 
examinations  for  the  public  service 
— that  fertile  source  of  bickerings 
in  China,  where  the  competitive 
examinations  afford  the  sole  recog- 
nised means  of  '  getting  on '  in  lite. 
Protracted  ill-feeling  at  length  cul- 
minated in  an  insult  deliberately 
addressed  to  the  Mussulman  creed. 
One  morning  stalls  for  the  sale  of 
pork  were  foniid  maliciously  esta- 
blished  immediately  facing  the  city 
mosque;  and  this  reflection  upon 
their  strictest  religious  observance 
lashed  the  Mahommedan  population 
into  fury.  They  took  up  arms,  de- 
termined to  wipe  out  the  insult  in 
blood ;  but  numbers  told  against 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  and 
after  a  few  days'  struggle  the  Ma- 
hommedans were  not  only  tho- 
roughly worsted,  but,  in  an  out- 
burst of  savage  cruelty,  were  mas- 
sacred wholesale  by  their  victorious 
neighbours.  It  is  stated  that  no 
less  than  three  thousand  persons, 
great  and  small,  were  butchered  on 
this  occasion,  and  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  lately  flourishing  Ma- 
hommedan community  escaped  with 
their  lives  from  the  city.  Having 
appealed  in  vain  for  protection  to 
the  Imperial  authorities  of  the  dis- 
trict, these  refugees  at  length  re- 
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solved  on  the  step  of  despatching 
certain  of  their  number  to  lay  a  re- 
presentation of  the  facts  before  the 
Emperor  at  Peking ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1846)  Tu  Wen-sin, 
one  of  their  principal  men,  repaired 
to  the  capital  with  a  few  compa- 
nions as  bearer  of  an  address  to  the 
Throne.  On  the  circumstances  be- 
coming known  to  Tao-kwang,  the 
reigning  Emperor,  an  edict  was 
issued  by  his  order,  directing  the 
provincial  authorities  to  make  en- 
quiry into  the  matter,  and  to  punish 
the  guilty  parties ;  but,  as  is  only 
too  often  the  case  in  China,  the 
bribes  of  the  offenders  proved  more 
effectual  than  Imperial  injunctions, 
and  the  protection  craved  by  the  Ma- 
hommedans  was  still  denied  them. 
Upon  this  Tu  Wen-siu  and  his  co- 
religionists, uncertain  of  their  per- 
sonal safety,  took  refuge  among  the 
mountains  lying  to  the  westward  of 
Yung-ch'ang  Fu,  and  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  Shans,  where  they  abode 
during  long  years  of  almost  hope- 
less banishment. 

At  length  the  year  1856  brought 
about  a  further  collision  between 
the  Chinese  and  Mahomme- 
dans.  Both  parties  were  largely 
represented  among  the  workmen 
engaged  in  extracting  ore  from  the 
silver  mines  of  Nan-ngan  Chow. 
Some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men 
were  occupied  in  this  pursuit  on 
their  own  account,  paying  a  per- 
«centage  of  their  gains  to  the  Chinese 
Government  authorities  in  much  the 
.same  way  as  was  practised  at  our 
own  Australian  gold-diggings  in  the 
early  days  of  the  industry ;  and,  as 
was  the  case  but  too  frequently 
there,  disturbances  among  the  rough 
and  turbulent  miners  were  of  pe- 
riodic occurrence.  In  the  year 
above  mentioned  the  Mahommedan 
miners,  who  numbered  barely  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  body,  were  un- 
nsually  fortunate  in  their  finds  of 
silver,  and  having  thus  incurred 
the  jealousy  of  their  Chinese  fellow- 
labourers,  were  brought  ere  long 
into  desperate    conflict    with    the 


latter.  Whether  owing  to  the  pos- 
session of  fiercer  bravery  or  a  more 
united  spirit,  the  Manommedans 
proved  victorious,  and  compelled 
the  withdrawal  of  their  foes,  al- 
though greatly  superior  to  them,  in 
numbers,  from  the  mining  region. 
The  affrighted  Chinese  officials 
placed  as  superintendents  over  the 
works  could  do  nothing — like  Irish 
magistrates  daring  the  progress  of 
an  Orange  riot — but  look  on  and 
hope  for  a  cessation  of  the  fight; 
nor  was  it  possible  for  the  Central 
Government,  when  news  of  the  out- 
break reached  it,  to  withdraw  for  a 
moment  its  attention  from  the  vastly 
more  important  insurrection  of  the 
Taipings,  which  was  at  the  time 
menacing  the  dynasty  itself  with 
overthrow,  for  the  purpose  of  quell- 
ing a  disturbance  in  so  distant  and 
insignificant  a  quarter.  Yet  the 
outbreak  at  the  silver  mines  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  Mahomme- 
dan rising  which  shortly  afterwards 
shook  to  its  centre  the  Imperial 
power  in  the  south-west  of  China, 
and  the  disturbances  related  above 
have  in  subsequent  years  been  un- 
failingly assigned  as  a>.  principal 
reason  for  the  determination  shown 
by  the  Chinese  Government  to  sanc- 
tion no  attempt  at  throwing  open 
the  rich  mineral  deposits  which 
abound  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  triumph  of  the Mahommedans 
at  Nan-ngan  was,  however,  of  but 
short  duration.  The  Chinese  miners, 
of  whom  the  larger  number  were 
natives  of  Lin-ngan  Fu,  an  adjacent 
prefecture,  carried  their  complaint 
to  an  influential  native  of  their  own 
district  named  Inao  Tun-hing,  who, 
after  holding  an  official  position, 
had  taken  up  his  residence  at  the 
provincial  capital  as  one  of  the 
*  notables'  or  gentry  who  abound 
in  such  positions  in  China.  This 
individual  espoused  their  cause  with 
warmth,  and  hastened  to  lay  their 
grievances  before  the  governor  of 
Yun-nan,  who  himself,  if  the  belief 
of  the  PanthayB  is  well  founded, 
was  »*^9k  strongly  prepossessed 
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against  them.  The  dignitary  in 
question,  a  Hanchu  named  Shu- 
hing-ah,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Bon  of  a  military  commander  who 
fell  in  battle  during  the  warfare 
carried  on  in  1825  by  the  Emperor 
Tao-kwang  against  Jehanghir,  an  in- 
surgent chieftain  of  Eastern  Turkes- 
tan ;  and  the  father  having  thus 
been  slain  by  Mahommedans,  the 
son  is  credited  with  a  feeling  of 
hostility  to  their  co-religionists 
placed  under  his  government.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  would  seem 
that  he  listened  in  so  partial  a 
spirit  to  the  representations  made 
by  Liao  Tun-hing,  that  the  Chinese 
in  different  parts  of  the  province 
were  encouraged  to  band  together 
and  maltreat  their  Mussulman  fel- 
low-subjects ;  whilst  at  the  provin- 
cial capital  itself  the  Mohammedans 
began  to  feel  themselves  in  dan- 
ger. 

There  were  at  this  time  some 
three  thousand  Mahommedan  fami- 
lies dwelling  at  Tun-nan  Fu,  and  a  de- 
putation was  sent  from  among  them 
to  petition  the  governor  for  an  as- 
surance of  safety.  In  reply  they 
received,  it  is  said,  no  more  than  a 
cold  recommendation  to  provide  for 
their  own  defence  in  case  of  danger; 
and  on  their  arming  themselves  in 
accordance  with  this  advice,  a  col- 
lision ensued  with  their  Chinese  fel- 
low townsmen,  in  which  forty-nine 
of  the  latter  were  killed.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  this  unfortunate  inci- 
dent to  compass  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  Mahommedans.  Their 
enemy  Liao  Tan-hing  is  said  to 
have  persuaded  the  governor  and 
his  subordinate  officers  that  a  gene- 
ral rising  of  the  Mahommedans  was 
imminent,  and  to  have  obtained 
carte  blanche  for  anticipating  this 
movement  by  means  of  a  sudden 
and  wholesale  slaughter.  He  was 
authorised  to  summon  to  Yiin-nan 
Fa  the  discontented  miners  who 
had  in  the  first  instance  appealed  to 
him  for  assistance,  and  who  were 
bat  too  ready  to  wreak  vengeance 
moBt   mercilessly   upon   the    kin- 


dred of  their  opponents.  A  large 
body  of  these  men  were  secretly 
admitted  into  the  city  one  morning 
in  April  1856,  upon  which  the  gates 
were  closed,  and  the  miners,  aided 
by  all  that  was  turbulent  and  blood* 
thirsty  in  the  population  of  Yiin- 
nan  Fu,  were  let  loose  upon  the 
Mussulman  quarter.  A  frightful 
butchery  ensued,  rivalling  almost 
in  atrocity  and  extent  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hoars  14,000  Mahom- 
medans of  both  sexes,  and  of  every 
age,  lay  weltering  in  blood;  and 
the  Panthays  of  the  present  day 
assert,  with  every  appearance  of 
solemn  conviction,  that  not  a  single 
person  of  their  community  in  Yiin- 
nan  Fu  escaped  this  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter. Similar  butcheries  were  not 
slow  to  follow  in  other  cities  of  the 
province,  so  soon  as  the  news  of 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  capital 
reached  their  inhabitants  ;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  between  the  months- 
of  April  and  September  1856  up- 
wards of  30,000  Mahommedans 
perished  in  Yiin-nan. 

Those  who  escaped  the  massacres 
naturally  flew  to  arms  in  self-defence ; 
and  on  learning  what  had  taken  place, 
Tu  Wen-sin,  the  refugee  from  Yung- 
ch'ang,  descended  from  his  moun- 
tain retreat  and  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  some  2,000 
of  his  co-religionists.  With  this 
force  he  made  a  descent  upon  the 
large  and  important  city  of  Ta-li 
Fa,  and  captured  the  place  after 
a  short  contest  with  the  Imperial 
troops.  He  now  declared  him- 
self the  leader  of  an  insurrection- 
ary movement  intended  to  ob- 
tain security  against  further  oppres- 
sion, and  succeeded  in  rescuing  from 
Chinese  control  a  large  section  of  the 
province.  The  simultaneous  pro- 
gress of  the  Taiping  rebellion  in  the 
central  provinces  paralysed  all  ef- 
fectual resistance  on  the  part  of  the- 
Chinese  Government,  and  the  Ma- 
hommedan insurgents  were  conse- 
quently enabled  to  consolidate  a 
regular  government  in  the  territory 
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they  had  conquered.  Their  leader, 
Tu  Wen-siu  (known  among  his  co- 
religionists also  by  the  Mussulman 
name  of  Suleiman),  established 
himself  at  Ta-li  Fu,  which  he  made 
the  capital  of  his  new  dominion, 
but — although  many  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  his  first  rise  to 
supremacy — he  has  hitherto  de- 
clined to  assume  the  royal  title 
which  has  been  pressed  upon  him 
more  than  once  by  his  chief  adher- 
ents. Alleging  that  the  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  for  considering  an 
empire  as  actually  founded,  he  has 
contented  himself  with  the  rank  of 
Ta  Yuan  Shwai,  or  *  Generalissimo ;' 
but  he  is,  nevertheless,  commonly 
designated  '  Sultan '  by  his  adher- 
ents, and  further  successes,  if  ob- 
tained, will  doubtless  induce  the 
solemn  assumption  of  such  a  title. 
By  i860  the  Fanthays,  as  the 
Mussulman  insurgents  may  now 
uniformly  be  termed,  had  gained 
possession  of  at  least  one-half  of 
the  province  of  Yun-nan,  and  had 
joined  hands  with  the  insurgent 
mountaineers  of  the  province  of 
Kwei-chow  on  the  east ;  but  being 
unprovided  with  artillery,  and  pos- 
sessing since  the  massacre  no  allies 
of  their  own  religion  within  the 
•city,  they  were  unable  to  achieve 
their  object  of  capturing  the  provin- 
cial capital.  This  city  continued 
to  be  firmly  held  in  the  name  of  the 
Chinese  Emperor  by  a  general,  Ma 
Ju-lung  by  name,  who  was  himself 
a  Mahommedan,  but  being  of  north- 
ern origin,  had  no  sympathy  with 
his  Panthay  fellow-believers.  After 
many  lesser  demonstrations,  Tu 
Wen-siu  at  length,  in  1 868,  laid  siege 
to  Yun-nan  Fu  with  an  army  of 
230,000  men,  of  whom  only  one- 
fifth  were  Mahommedans  and  the 
remainder  Chinese,  or  men  of  the 
various  hill  tribes.  After  beleaguer- 
ing the  city  for  close  upon  two  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  attacking 
party  lost3o,ooo  lives,  a  serious  defec- 
tion from  the  Panthay  ranks  brought 
heavy  discouragement  upon  their 
cause.       One    of   their    principal 


leaders,  named  Ma  Hing-t'ang, 
having  been  bought  over  by  the 
Imperial  authorities,  deserted  his 
chief  with  a  considerable  body  of 
followers,  and  this  incident  necessi- 
tated the  abandonment  of  the  siege. 
Tu  Wen-siu  fell  back,  hereupon,  to 
the  city  of  Ta  Yao,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  ( 1 869)  he  was  compelled 
to  draw  in  his  outposts  still  further, 
making  the  district  city  of  Yun-nan 
Hien  his  head-quarters;  but  in 
1870  he  was  enabled  once  more  to 
push  forward,  and  his  former  losses 
were  now  retrieved  by  the  capture 
of  the  cities  of  Chen-nan  and  Yao- 
chow,  which  at  present  form  the 
most  advanced  bulwarks  of  the 
Panthay  State. 

It  was  in  1863  that  intelligence 
first  began  to  reach  Europe  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  this 
new  power  in  the  neighbourhood 
of   our  Indian    possessions.       For 
many    years    previously   attention 
had  been  drawn  to  the    town  of 
Bhamo,  in  Northern  Burmah,  as  the 
terminus  of  one  of  the  proposed 
trade-routes  which  it  was    hoped 
might  be  made  available  for  com- 
munication with  Western   China; 
its  proximity  to  Momein,  or  Teng- 
yiieh  Chow,  in]  Yun-nan  rendering 
its  situation  especially  advantageous 
in  this  respect.      Whilst  occupied 
at  this  place  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, Dr.  Williams,  agent  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  in  British 
Burmah,  wrote  in  1863  an  account 
of  the  insurrection  of  the  Mahom- 
medan Chinese,  or  '  Pansecs,'  as  he 
understood  them  to  be  called ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  intimated 
his  conviction  that  their  ascendancy 
was  for  the  present  at  least  firmly 
established.    It  was  not  until  1868, 
however,  that  British  officers  ac- 
tually came  into  relations  wittt  the 
Panthay  Government.  In  that  year 
Major  £.  B.  Sladen,  H.M.  political 
resident  in  Burmah,  left  Mandalay 
with  the  object  of  penetrating  into 
Yun-nan,  and  ascended  the  Irra- 
waddy  as  far  as  Bhamrf  by  steamer. 
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1^ri  tChis  was  the  first  accomplishment 
_3f  such  a  feat,  and  it  was  perhaps 

-^die  more  gratifying  as  it  had  been 
-...pronounced  impossible  by  the  Bur- 

.  -_.  .jmese  Government,  which  had  rea- 

"  ~  Jsons  of  its  own  for  throwing  obsta- 
"  cles  in  the  way  of  such  an  enterprise, 

-  ~  and  of  communication  with  the 
*  t  Panthays.  According  to  the  state- 
__'__*  ment  made  by  Major  Sladen,  on  the 

other  hand,  in  his  account  of  the 

expedition  read  before  the   Royal 

""   Geographical  Society  on  the  26th 

~   of  June,    T871,  his   steamer,    'the 

draught  of  which  did  not  exceed 

three  feet,  reached  Bham6  without 

"~     difficulty  of  any  kind  in  river  navi- 

"  "-     gation ;  and  the  result  of  the  trip 

-"-     proves  generally  that  the  Irrawaddy 

is  navigable  for  steamers  of  moderate 

'-     draught  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 

-  -      as  far  north  as  Bhamd,  a  distance 
-      of  900  miles  from  our  starting-point 

'■-'       at  the  port  of  Rangoon,  and  300 
-:-        miles   above  the  royal    capital    of 
Mandalay.'      After  an  adventurous 
:         inarch  through  the  mountain  terri- 
'        tory  occupied  by  tribes  of  Shans 
and  Kachyens — a  distance  of  some 
200  or  300  miles  in  all — the  city  of 
Momein  was  reached,  and  here  the 
British  expedition  found  itself  in 
presence  of  one  of  the  chief  com- 
manders of  the  Panthay  army,  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  Ta  Sze  Kung  (called 
Tasakon    by    the   Burmese   inter- 
preters),   by   whom   its   members 
were  cordially  welcomed. 

Among  the  results  of  this  visit  is 
the  recent  arrival  in  England  of  the 
envoys  from  the  Panthay  chieftain, 
of  whom  mention  has  already  been 
made;  and  from  them  we  have 
derived  much  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  origin  and  constitution 
of  the  insurgent  State. 

Whilst  perfectly  mindful  of  their 
West-Asiatic  origin,  the  Panthays 
of  Yiin-nan  nevertheless  admit  that 
through  long  residence  and  frequent 
intermarriage  with  the  Chiuese, 
they  have  become  at  present  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  latter  in  phy- 
sical appearance,  speech,  and  general 
usages.     Tradition  has  perpetuated 


among  them  the  remembrance  that 
their  language  was  originally  that 
of  Fa-%rh-8i  (Persia),  but  at  present 
neither  this  nor  the  Arabic  tongue 
is  understood  among  them.  They 
possess,  nevertheless,  the  Koran  in 
Arabic  only.  The  sacred  volume 
has  never  been  translated  into 
Chinese,  and  their  priests,  or  KkiU 
tibas,  alone  possess  any  detailed 
knowledge  of  its  contents,  which  is 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition  in 
the  schools.  By  these  priests  a  por- 
tion of  the  Arabic  text  is  recited  in 
public  on  the  Friday  gatherings  at 
the  mosques  (called  li-pai-sze),  at 
which  the  faithful  are  required  to 
attend,  and  they  also  serve  as 
schoolmasters  'for  the  Mussulman 
youth.  Of  all  the  institutions  of 
Islam,  the  funeral  rites  prescribed 
for  true  believers  are  those  most 
tenaciously  adhered  to  and  most 
distinctive  of  the  creed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  customs  of  the  non- 
Mahommedan  Chinese.  The  con- 
sumption of  pork  is,  indeed,  rigidly 
eschewed,  but  wine  is  freely  drunk, 
except  by  the  most  strict  devotees  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use 
of  tobacco  in  any  form  is  considered 
highly  unbecoming  a  true  believer. 
The  same  prejudice  is  noticeable 
among  the  Mahommedans  of  the  rest 
of  China,  and  affords  a  curious  con- 
trast with  the  fondness  for  the  pipe 
which  is  evinced  among  the  Mos- 
lems of  the  West.  It  is  accounted 
for  by  Chinese  Mahommedans,on  the 
ground  of  their  having  diverged 
from  the  parent  stem  of  Islamism 
before  the  introduction  of  tobacco  in 
Western  Asia,  and  they  pride  them- 
selves upon  the  greater  tenacity 
with  which  they  have  adhered  to 
ancient  custom  in  lieu  of  adopting 
the  use  of  a  luxurious  habit  intro- 
duced into  China  only  at  the  time  of 
the  Manchu  conquest  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Panthays  retain,  but  in  a  modified 
form,  the  rite  of  circumcision,  Which 
is  practised  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  seven;  tatftpligenous 
Chinese  modes  of  tbfl^       >re  so 
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far  prevailed  over  the  traditionary 
spirit  of  Mahommedanism  in  this 
respect  as  to  awaken  a  certain  de- 
gree of  repugnance  to  the  ceremony, 
and  greater  weight  is  attached  to 
what  may  be  called  the  baptismal 
ceremony,    celebrated  a  few  days 
after  an  infant's   birth,   when  an 
Arabic    name,     such    as    Hassan, 
Suleiman,  or  the  like,  is  given  to 
the  child  by  a  priest  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  presence  of  all  the 
kinsfolk  of  the  family.      By    this 
name  the  bearer  is  thenceforward 
known    among    his     own     people, 
although  Chinese  surnames  and  the 
other   customary  designations  are 
used     in     intercourse    with     the 
mass   of  the  people.     A  reverence 
for  the  holy  places  of  Mahommed- 
anism is  also  cherished  even  in  this 
distant  offshoot  from  the  Prophet's 
flock ;    and   some   half-dozen  indi- 
viduals from  among  the  Panthays 
have  annually  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  by  joining  the  Malays  and 
Javanese  who  proceed  from  Singa- 
pore for  this  purpose.     It  is  related 
that  about  twenty  years  ago  a  party 
of  these  han-che  (hadjji)  were  in- 
duced to  prolong  their  voyage  as 
far  as  Constantinople,  where  an  in- 
terview with  the  Sultan  was  pro- 
cured for  them  ;  and  this  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  Mahommedans  of  Yiin-nan  be- 
came aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
4  Commander  of  the  Faithful'  reign- 
ing in  the  lands  of  the  West.     The 
Sultan  is  further  said  to  have  given  a 
most  cordial  reception  to  his  humble 
co-religionists,  and  to  have  mani- 
fested great  delight  in  learning  that 
true  believers  were  to  be  found  in 
the  distant  territory  whence  they 
had  come. 

From  the  foregoing  particulars  it 
may  be  judged  that  long  isolation 
amid  a  non-Mahommedan  popula- 
tion greatly  superior  to  them  in 
numbers  and  influence,  combined 
with  the  gradual  preponderance  of 
Chinese  habits  and  modes  of  thought 
among  themselves,  has  deprived 
Mahommedanism  among  the  Pan- 


thays of  all  or  nearly  all  its  vitality, 
and  reduced  it  to  a  degree  of  for- 
malism not  much    removed   from 
that  to  which  the  Buddhist  faith 
has  become  reduced  in  a  like  situa- 
tion.    In  conformity  with  this  ap- 
parent extinction  of  religious   fer- 
vour, we  find  the  conduct  as  "well 
as  the  professions  of  the  Panthays 
marked  by  a  total  absence  of  the  fana- 
ticism which  might  be  looked  for  in 
a  revolution  to  which  a  difference  in 
religious  belief  gave  its  first  impetus. 
Not  only  have  the  Buddhist  monas- 
teries remained  as  a  rule  unharmed 
in  the  Panthay  territory,  but  the 
Confucian   books,  upon  which   the 
existing  Government  of  China  basea 
its  claim  to  sovereignty  as  well  as 
its  principles  of  action,  continue  to 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools  to 
all  non-Mahommedan  students.     In 
still  more  noteworthy   contrast   to 
the  ordinary  course  of  Mussulman 
insurrections,  the  Panthay  leader  has 
inculcated  in  his   published    com- 
mands the  duty  of  universal  toler- 
ance. Worldly  wisdom,  indeed,  may 
be  thought  to  lie  at  the  root  of  this 
moderation,   inasmuch  as  the  Ma- 
li ommed  an  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion subject  to  Tu  Wen-sin's  rule, 
numbering  perhaps    two    millions 
in    all,    is   but    little    more    than 
one-fifth   of   the    whole ;    and   its 
results  are  seen  in  the  contentment 
with  which,  notwithstanding  their 
previous  antipathies,  large  masses  of 
pure  Chinese  submit  to   the  Pan- 
thay rule   and    march    under   the 
banner  of  Islam.  It  is  doubtless  with 
the  view  of  concib'ating  this  large 
class  of  his  subjects  that  Tu  Wen-sin 
has  avowed  his  intention  of  restor- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  Ming- 
dynasty — the    line    of  native  em- 
perors ousted   from  the  throne  in 
a.d.  1644  by  the  Manchu  invaders, 
whose  descendant  is  now  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  at  Peking.    The  cause 
of  the  Ming  dynasty  had  its  ad- 
herents in  Yiin-nan  long  after  all  ves- 
tiges of  resistance  to  the  Manchus 
had  been   subdued  in  the  rest  of 
China ;  and  a  lingering  attachment 
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to  the  ancient  native  line  has  been 
perpetuated  by  tradition  in  the  pro- 
vince even  np  to  the  present  time. 
This  feeling  is  gratified  by  the  re- 
vival of  the  official  titles,  costume, 
and  modes  of  government  practised 
by  the  former  sovereigns.  The  ter- 
ritorial divisions  of  the  country  have 
remained  unchanged,  but  in  each  of 
the  twenty-five  or  thirty  districts 
(chow  and  hieri)  forming  tbe  Pan- 
thay  State  the  supremacy  of  the 
Mussulmans  is  secured  by  the  pro- 
viso that  one  of  the  two  officers, 
civil  and  military,  to  whom  the 
government  is  confided,  Bhall  in- 
variably  be  a  Mahommedan.  In 
imitation,  perhaps,  of  the  regulation 
introduced  among  their  own  people 
by  the  Manohu  conquerors  of  China, 
it  is  ordained  that  every  male  Ma- 
hommedan shall  be  liable  to  military 
service  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  forty,  and  this  rule  is  strin- 
gently enforced ;  but  the  Chinese 
subjects  of  Tu  Wen-siuare  required 
to  furnish  no  more  than  one  fight- 
ing-man from  every  fourth  house- 
hold. This  may  be  assumed  as 
yielding  a  total  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
the  gross  population— an  estimate 
that  would  correspond  with  the 
numbers  assigned  to  the  armies  of 
the  Panthays,  which  have  been 
stated  at  from  200,000  to  250,000 
men.  In  this  number  are  included 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  wild 
mountaineers  of  Kwei-chow,  called 
Miao-tsze  by  the  Chinese,  and  also 
of  Shans  and  Kachyens  from  the 
Burmese  frontier. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  form 
at  present  taken  by  the  State  over 
which  Tu  Wen-siu  presides,  and 
which,  while  perhaps  lacking  the 
numbers  and  resources  that  would 
be  needed  for  an  aggressive  move- 
ment against  the  existing  Govern- 
ment of  the  rest  of  China,  appears 
nevertheless  capable  at  least  of 
maintaining  the  position  it  has  thus 
far  achieved.  As  a  Mahommedan 
movement,  it  must  be  looked  upon 


as  entirely  distinct  from  those  in- 
surrectionary outbreaks  which  have 
within  the  last  score  of  years  de- 
prived the  Chinese  Government  of 
its  outlying  dependencies  in  Tur- 
kestan and  Ili,  and  have  carried  de- 
vastation far  into  the  heart  of  the 
north-western  provinces  of  the 
Empire.  The  vast  and  almost 
trackless  distances  which  intervene 
between  Yun-nan  and  the  terri- 
tories now  ruled  over  by  the  Atalik 
Ghazi  of  Kashgar  prevent,  in  all 
probability,  any  mutual  knowledge 
of  each  other's  existence  on  the  part 
of  that  warlike  and  fanatical  ruler 
and  of  the  so-called  Sultan  Sulei- 
man in  Yun-nan ;  whilst  although 
communications  are  interchanged 
between  the  Mahommedans  of  Yun- 
nan and  their  co-religionists  now 
in  rebellion  against  China  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Kansuh,  no 
effective  co-operation  is  possible  be- 
tween bodies  so  widely  separated. 
The  utmost  that  either  of  these 
Mahommedan  communities  can  do 
for  the  other  is  to  divide  the  forces 
of  their  antagonists ;  and  it  is  the 
devotion  for  a  series  of  years  past  of 
the  chief  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernment towards  the  suppressionof 
the  rebellion  in  the  north-west,  that 
has  enabled  the  Panthays  to  main- 
tain a  successful  contest  against  the 
ill-paid  and  inefficient  bodies  of 
troops  who  are  periodically  repre- 
sented in  the  Peking  Gazette  as 
waging  an  active  warfare  for  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  territory. 

Meanwhile  the  Panthay  envoys 
have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  gaz- 
ing in  England  on  the  achievements 
of  modern  civilisation ;  and  hav- 
ing delivered  whatever  messages  of 
friendship  they  may  have  been 
charged  to  convey,  are  about  to  un- 
dertake once  more  the  adventurous 
journey  which  must  be  accomplished 
in  traversing  the  rugged  and  almoBt 
savage  territories  which  at  present 
intervene  between  their  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.    W.  F.  M. 
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OUR  GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS ; 
OR,  SKETCHES  FROM  MONTAGU  HOUSE. 

By  the  Author  op  *  Flemish  Interiors.' 


PART  III. 

Those  who  are  ascending  the  ladder  of 
greatness  become  too  giddy  to  form  a  sound 
and  serious  judgment. 

Mas.  Montagu's  Lettbks. 

THE  Diaryof  Madame  d'Arblay  (at 
that  time  Fanny  Burney)  gives 
ns  a  series  of  entertaining  pictures  of 
the  Georgian  epoch,  and  among  our 
great-grandmothers  of  those  who 
frequented  the  literary  reunions  at 
Montagu  House.  This  class  of  in- 
formation, which  might  have  been  of 
the  fullest,  is  disappointingly  meagre 
throughout  these  verbose  volumes, 
page  after  page  being  occupied  in 
wearying  repetitions  of  all  the 
pretty  compliments  that  were,  or 
were  not,  paid  to  the  self-centred 
writer.  She  seems,  indeed,  to 
grudge  the  mention  of  any  name 
that  does  not  in  some  way  or  other 
contribute  to  magnify  her  own  con- 
sequence. 

Of  Mrs.  Montagu  she  speaks,  as 
she  speaks  of  other  celebrities  of  the 
time,  with  a  flippant  familiarity  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  degree  of 
intimacy  she  enjoyed,  but  which  we 
find  in  many  cases  was  by  no  means 
as  close  as  she  would  have  us  be- 
lieve ;  and  she  certainly  makes  the 
most  of  her  backstairs  position, 
which  she  took  so  much  trouble 
first  to  obtain,  and  then  to  relin- 
quish, in  the  household  of  the 
*  Sweet  Queen.' 

There  is  a  distasteful  invidious- 
ness  in  her  remarks  on  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, on  whose  character  she  com- 
ments with  a  freedom  in  no  way 
justified  by  her  powers  of  discern- 
ment, which  never  seem  to  have  re- 
vealed to  her  the  vulgarity,  the 
toadyism,  and  the  ridiculous  vanity 
of  her  own  mind,  self-betrayed  in 


her  diary.  It  is  doubtful  if  these 
volumes  would  often  be  opened  but 
for  the  insight  into  the  private  and 
domestic  history  of  the  Court,  and 
the  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  man- 
ners of  society  during  a  former  age, 
which  it  is,  naturally,  most  interest-  i 
ing  to  study.  Curious  and  n-nringing 
as  such  details  may  be,  however,  we 
cannot  repress  certain  misgivings 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  infor- 
mation we  find ;  and  at  best  we  feel 
that,  even  if  all  we  read  be  true,  we 
are  indebted  for  it  to  the  domestic 
treachery  of  the  writer.  At  the 
same  time,  the  self-glorification  and 
conceit  by  which  she  is  actuated  are 
so  palpable  in  every  page,  that  we 
are  continually  tempted  to  lay  down 
the  book  with  the  conviction  that 
the  sayings  and'  doings  of  her  con- 
temporaries are  only  reported — 
more  probably  fabricated — to  sup- 
ply multiplied  opportunities  of 
speaking  of  herself.  Of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  Mrs.  Montagu  is 
mentioned,  we  are  disappointed  to 
find  scarcely  any  information  re- 
specting this  lady  beyond  a  minute 
account  of  the  opinion  she  enter- 
tained of  the  '  gifted  authoress  of 
Evelina  '  and  her  '  extraordinary 
work.' 

In  short,  were  we  to  rely  upon 
this  source  for  the  history  of  tie 
period  it  professes » to  describe, 
we  should  remain  convinced  that 
never  was  there  another  epoch 
in  the  world's  history  illustrated 
by  such  a  genius  as  'loveliest  Bnr- 
ney '  (!),  never  lived  there  sueh  a 
family  aa  that  composed  of  herself 
and  her  relatives,  and  that  never 
before  was  creation,  astonished  by 
such  a  production  as  Evelina. 

With  some  difficulty  we  disen- 
tangle from  the  egotistical  jargon 
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of  these  pages  a  few  facts  relating 
to  Mrs.  Montagu  and  her  friends. 
Among  others,  one  which  fixes  the 
period  when  Montagu  House  was 
completed  and  fit  for  habitation. 

It  appears  that  one  day  in  the 
earlier  part  of  1778  Mrs.  Montagu 
was  dining  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Gregory,  daughter 
of  the  author  of  A  Father's  Legacy 
to  his  Daughters,  at  that  time  living 
with  her :  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation Mrs.  Montagu  spoke  of 
her  '  new  house,'  on  which  Johnson 
enquired  whether  she  intended  to 
invite  him  to  it. 

'  To  be  sure,'  replied  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, looking  well  pleased,  *  or  else 
I  sha'n't  like  it ;  but  I  invite  all  the 
company  to  my  housewarming  next 
Easter  Day.  I  fix  that  day  now, 
that  it  may  be  remembered.' 

This  brief  digression  from  the  main 
subject  of  Miss  Burney's  thoughts 
is,  however,  immediately  followed 
by  the  account  of  a  special  invitation 
to  the  'authoress  of  Evelina,9  and 
a  long  conversation  (of  questionable 
merit)  on  the  origin  of  the  book, 
and  all  particulars  relating  to  it. 
As  we  have  remarked,  unless  Miss 
1  Burney  can  contrive  to  intro- 
duce Mrs.  Montagu  as  paying 
some  compliment  to  her  eternal 
self  or  her  co-eternal  Evelina,  she 
mentions  her  either  very  briefly  or 
with  some  disparaging  observation. 
Thus,  although  at  p.  127,  vol.  i.,  she 
quotes  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson 
to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Montagu's  ap- 
proval of  the  book  in  question  would 
go  far  to  aid  its  success,  and  at  p.  164 
adds  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Crisp,  who 
expresses  his  satisfaction  that  Miss 
Burney  should  have  secured  her  for 
her  Mend,  she  altogether  loses  sight 
of  these  admissions  in  other  passages, 
where  she  evinces  her  contempt  for 
the  opinion  of  this  literary  magnate. 
At  Bath,  in  1780,  the  literary  meet- 
ings at  which  Mrs.  Montagu  shone 
so  much,  were  taking  place,  and  are 
recorded  in  this  diary.  'Speaking  of 
oneof  theseevenings,'  Fanny  Barney 


says,  in  her  commonplace  style, 
'  Mrs.  Montagu  was  there ;  she  and 
Mrs.  Thrale:  both  flashed  away  ad- 
mirably.' 

A  day  or  two  after,  at  a  similar 
meeting,  comprising  Mrs.  Poyntz, 
Lady  Spencer,  Miss  Gregory,  Lord 
Mulgrave,  the  Hon.  Augustus 
Phipps,  Sir  Cornwallis  Maud,  Mr. 
Cholmley,  Mrs.  Byron  (grandmother 
of  the  poet),  Augusta  Byron,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Leigh,  and  others,  Mrs. 
Montagu,  who  was  present,  '  talked 
of  nothing  but  Evelina.9  A  little 
farther  on  Miss  Burney  says : 

1  We  see  Mrs.  Montagu  very  often, 
and  I  have  alrea&y  spent  six  even- 
ings with  her  at  various  houses.  I 
am  very  glad,'  she  continues,  'at 
this  opportunity  of  seeing  so  much 
of  her,  for,  allowing  a  little  for  pa- 
rade and  ostentation,  which  her 
power  in  wealth,  and  rank  in  litera- 
ture allow  some  excuse  for,  her  con- 
versation is  very  agreeable ;  she  is 
always  reasonable  and  sensible,  and 
sometimes  instructive  and  enter- 
taining.' 

On  the  Friday  following,  still  at 
Bath,  Mrs.  Montagu  had  an  assem- 
bly consisting  of  the  same  coterie. 

'We  had  a  very  entertaining 
evening,  for  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  Lord  Mulgrave  talked 
all  the  talk,  and  talked  it  so  well, 
no  one  else  had  a  wish  beyond  hear- 
ing them.' 

Various  other  such  assemblies,  at 
all  of  which  Mrs.  Montagu  was  the 
star,  are  described;  and  then  fol- 
lows the  account  of  one  '  at  Mrs. 
Montagu's,  to  meet  the  Bishop  of 
Chester.'  '  This,'  says  Miss  Burney, 
'proved  a  very  gloomy  kind  of 
grandeur;  the  Bishop  waited  for 
Mrs.  Thrale  to  speak,  Mrs.  Thrale 
for  the  Bishop ;  so  neither  spoke  at 
all !  Mrs.  Montagu  cared  not  a  fig, 
as  long  as  she  spoke  herself,  and  she 
harangued  away.' 

Writing  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  February 
8,  1781,  Miss  Burney  sa/s : 

'  What  you  tell  me  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu and  Mrs.  Carter  gives  me  real 
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concern.  It  is  a  sort  of  general 
disgrace  to  us ;  but,  as  yon  say,  it 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  yon 
and  I.'  (This  seems  strange  gram- 
mar for  the  '  anthoress  of  Evelina,9 
bnt  elegance  of  style  was  rare  at 
this  period).  'Mrs.  Montagu,  as 
we  have  often  agreed,  is  a  charac- 
ter rather  to  respect  than  love,  for 
she  has  not  that  don  d' aimer ' — the 
writer  has  evidently  misappre- 
hended this  expression — '  by  which 
alone  love  can  be  made  fond  or 
faithfnl;  and  many  as  are  the 
causes  by  which  respect  may  be 
lessened,  there  are  very  few  by 
which  it  can  be  afterwards  restored 
to  its  first  dignity.' 

Mrs.  Thrale  says  of  Mrs.  Montagu, 
in  a  letter  of  about  the  same  date, 
with  ill-disguised  irony,  and  as  if 
to  please  her  envious  correspondent, 
Miss  Burney : 

'  Yesterday  I  had  a  conversazione, 
Mrs.  Montagu  was  brilliant  in  dia- 
monds, solid  in  judgment,  critical 
in  talk.' 

On  many  occasions,  however,  it 
answers  Miss  Burney's  purpose  to 
let  us  know  that  Mrs.  Montagu  was 
'  extremely  courteous ; '  but,  then, 
how  could  she  be  otherwise  to  the 
*  authoress  of  Evelina '  ? 

Throughout  the  passages  where 
Mrs.  Montagu  is  mentioned,  she  is 
in  Miss  Burney's  hands  simply  the 
peg  on  which  to  hang  the  rags  of 
glory  with  which  she  would  have 
us  believe  she  was  continually  being 
decorated. 

Of  the  usual  character  of  these 
passages  is  the  following,  but  we 
extract  it  for  the  sake  of  the  gra- 
phic picture  it  affords  of  the  interior 
of  Montagu  House,  and  of  the  style 
of  the  entertainments  given  there, 
as  well  as  of  the  society  that  fre- 
quented them. 

'This  morning  (May  25,  1792) 
I  went  to  a  very  fine  public  break- 
fast given  by  Mrs.  Montagu ;  the 
instant  I  came  into  the  gallery  I 
had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
being  seen  by  Sir  George  Howard ; 


there  is  no  affectation  mixed  with 
his  sorrow  for  poor  Lady  Effingham : 
he  had  tears  in  his  eyes  immediately. 
but  he  spoke  cheerfully  and  asked 
after  my  dear  father  very  kindly. 

'  Mrs.  Montagu  I  saw  next ;  she 
was  extremely  courteous  :  they  were 
all  very  sorry  to  miss  my  father.  .  . . 

'When  I  came  to  the  Feather- 
Room,  I  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Se- 
ward, and  he  entered  into  a  gay 
conversation,  detaining  me  agree- 
ably enough  in  a  very  pleasant 
station  by  one  of  the  windows. 
He  had  a  gentleman  with  him. 
whom  he  introduced  as  Mr.  Bos- 
cawen's  son,  and  who  proved  to  be 
Lord  Falmouth. 

'  I  then  made  for  the  dining-room  T 
which  was  fitted  for  a  breakfast 
upon  this  occasion,  and  very  splen- 
didly, though  to  me,  who  have  so 
long  been  familiar  to  sights  and 
decorations,  no  show  of  this  sort  is 
new  or  striking.  (!) 

'A  sight  that  gave  me  more 
pleasure  was  Mrs.  Ord  and  her 
daughter.  .  .  . 

'  The  crowd  of  company  was  such 
that  we  could  only  slowly  make 
way  in  any  part.  There  could  not 
be  fewer  than  four  or  five  hundred 
people.  It  was  like  a  full  Ranelagh 
by  daylight.  We  next  met  Mr. 
Porteus.  .  .  . 

'  We  then  went  round  the  rooms, 
which  were  well  worth  examination 
and  admiration ;  and  we  met  friends 
and  acquaintance  at  every  other  step. 
Among  these,  Major  Renell,  Miss 
Coussmaker,  Lady  Rothes,  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, who  was  in  high  spirits  and 
laughed  heartily  at  seeing  the  pro- 
digious meal  most  of  the  company 
made  of  cold  chicken,  ham,  fish,  <fec., 
and  said  "he  should  like  to  see  Mrs. 
Montagu  make  the  experiment  of 
inviting  all  the  same  party  to  dinner 
at    three    o'clock.      'Oh!'    they 
would  cry,  'three  o'clock !    What 
does  she  mean  ?    Who  can  dine  at 
three  o'clock  P    One  has  no  appe- 
tite—one can't  swallow  a  morsel — 
it's  altogether  impossible  !   Yet,  let 
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her  invite  the  same  people  and  give 
them,  a  dinner,  while  she  calls  it  a 
breakfast,  and  see  but  how  prettily 
they  can  find  appetites." 

'  While  we  were  examining  the 
noble  pillars  in  the  new  room,  I 
heard  an  exclamation  of  "Est-il 
possible  ?  "  "  Suis-je  henrense  ?  " 
"  Est-ce  bien  ma  chere  Mdlle. 
Benrni  que  je  vois  P"  <fcc.  Need  I 
say  this  was  Madame  dela  Fite,  who,' 
&c.  <fcc.  .  .  . 

'She     kept    my     hand    closely 

grasped  between  both  her  own  with 

a  most  resolute  empressement,9  Ac., 

4  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  those 

who  wanted  to  pass,  for  we  were 

at  one  of  the  entrances  into  the 

great    room ;    and  how  long    she 

might    have  continued    this   fond 

detention  I    know  not,  if  a  lady 

whose  appearance   vied  for  show 

and  parade  with   Madame  de  la 

Fite's  had   not  called  out  aloud, 

"  I  am  extremely  happy  indeed  to 

see  Miss  Barney ! " 

'  This  was  Mrs.  Hastings.  .  .  . 
Major  Benell  took  charge  of  my 
catering  anoV  regale ;  Dr.  Russell 
made  up  our  little  coterie,  and 
Lord  Mulgrave  startled  me  by 
his  hollow  voice  when  he  came  up 
suddenly  to  speak  to  me.9 

We  quote  this  letter,  notwith- 
standing its  redundant  vanity  (af- 
fording, however,  a  certain  amuse- 
ment of  its  own),  because  the  detail 
we  extract  from  among  its  egotisti- 
cal jactitations  is  interesting  and 
apposite. 

In  another  letter  to  her  father 
and  sisters  she  says : 

*  I  called  on  Mrs.  Montagu,  who 
showed  me  her  new  room,  which 
was  a  double  gratification  to  me 
owing  to  the  elegant  paintings  by 
our  ingenious  Edward.  You  will 
have  heard  this  grand  room  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Locke;  and  some  of 
you,  I  hope,  have  seen  it.  'Tis  a 
very  beautiful  house  indeed,  and 
now  completely  finished.' 

In  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Boscawen  to 
Mrs.  Delany  of  about  the  same 


date  (Nov.  12,  1781)  she  alludes  to 
Montagu  House  as  follows  : 

'  Last  night  I  met  at  Mrs.  Dun- 
bar's Lady  Macartney,  also  Mrs. 
Montagu,  who  is  very  busy  furnish- 
ing her  new  house.  Part  of  her 
family  is  moved  into  it.' 

When  we  come  to  such  passages 
as  the  following,  we  may  well  say, 
'Save  me  from  my  friends,'  espe- 
cially when  our  friends  are  foes  in 
disguise. — In  1786  Fanny  Burney, 
being  an  attendant  of  the  Queen's 
dressing-room,  her  'sweet'  Majesty 
one  day,  taking  up  a  book,  said, 
'Now,  don't  answer  what  I  am  going 
to  say  if  you  have  any  objection. 
This  book,  I  am  told,  contains  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Montagu  P ' 

1  It  was  the  Observer.  I  could 
not  deny  it,  and  she  opened  it  at  the 
account  of  Vanessa,  and  read  it  out, 
stopping  at  every  new  name  for  a 
key  from  me :  I  could  give  it  to 
but  very  few— Mrs.  Wright  the 
wax-modeller,  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
some  others.  But  when  the  Queen 
came  to  a  passage  complimentary 
to  a  young  lady  with  an  Arcadian  air, 
to  whom  Vanessa  says,  "My  dear,  I 
am  in  yourthird  volume,"  she  looked 
at  me  with  an  archness,'  <fec.  We 
need  scarcely  remark  on  the  mala' 
dresse  with  which  this  vain  and  silly 
woman  lugs  in  her  own  name  on 
every  possible  occasion,  but  her 
egotism  is  pardonable  beside  such 
spite  and  duplicity  as  follows : 

'How  infinitely  severe  a  criti- 
cism,' she  proceeds  hypocritically 
to  observe,  'is  this  Vanessa  on  Mrs. 
Montagu.  I  think  it  a  very  inju- 
rious attack  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cumberland ;  for,  whatever  be  Mrs. 
Montagu's  foibles  she  is  free,  I 
believe,  from  all  vice,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society  is  magnificently  useful. 
This,  and  much  more  to  this  pur- 
pose, I  instantly  said  to  her  Majesty 
defending  her  as  well  as  I  was  able 
[this  is  uncommonly  amusing]. 
The  Queen  was  very  ready  to  hear 
me,  and  to  concur  in  thinking  such 
usage  very  cruel.      She  told  me 
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that  Hume  and  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville  were  likewise  criticised,  under 
fictitious  names.' 

Prom  the  editress  of  Mrs.  De- 
lany's  autobiography  and  corre- 
spondence, we  learn  much  more  of 
Fanny  Barney's  real  history  and 
character  than  she  chooses  to  tell 
us  in  her  own  memoirs.  It  was 
chiefly  to  Mrs.  Delany's  kind  re- 
commendation—  made,  it  is  true, 
at  a  time  when  she  knew  al- 
most too  little  of  her — that  she 
owed  the  place  and  the  pension  she 
enjoyed  as  dresser  to  the  Queen ; 
'Mrs.  Delany,'  says  Lady  Llan- 
over,  *  being  quite  unaware  that  she 
was  utterly  unfit  for  any  place  requir- 
ing punctuality,  neatness,  or  manual 
dexterity,  and  that  she  had  not  suffi- 
cient sound  sense,  judgment,  or  dis- 
crimination, to  preserve  her  own 
equilibrium  if  placed  in  a  sphere  so 
different  to  that  in  which  she  had 
been  brought  up.' 

The  event  soon  proved  the  error 
of  those  who  had  judged  her  too 
indulgently;  Miss  Burner,  the 
daughter  of  a  music  master,  and 
whose  chief  title  to  patronage  was 
to  be  found  in  her  honest  father's 
excellence  and  uprightness,  'be- 
came so  inordinately  elated,'  con- 
tinues Lady  Llanover,  'by  the 
appointment,  that  she  gradually 
lost  all  consciousness  of  her  actual 
or  relative  position.  She  lived  in 
an  ideal  world  of  her  own,  of  which 
she  was,  in  her  own  imagination,  the 
centre;  she  believed  herself  pos- 
sessed of  a  spell  which  fascinated  all 
who  approached  her  .  .  .  she  was 
convinced  all  the  equerries  were  in 
love  with  her,  and  never  discovered 
she  was  continually  the  object  of 
their  ridicule.  .  .  .  Many  enter- 
taining anecdotes  might  be  related 
of  the  ludicrous  effect  of  her  far- 
fetched expressions  when  she  de- 
sired to  be  particularly  courtly  or 
particularly  eloquent.' 

Her  position,  as  this  lady  inti- 
mates, was  an  anomalous  one,  and 
her    understanding    too    shallow 


to  enable  her  to  take  a  de- 
finite view  of  the  four  characters 
under  one  or  other  of  which  she  al- 
ways chose  to  imagine  herself  a 
heroine,  and  to  write  about  herself 
accordingly,  whether  as  the  '  hW 
nobody,'  the  'wonderful  girl  wkn 
had  written  Evelina^  the  'Queen- 
dresser,'  the  '  amiable  and  elero.tc 
daughter,'  '  Fanny  Burney '! 

The  Quarterly  of  April  183? 
may  be  referred  to  for  an  acm 
appreciation  of  her  character,  the 
vanity,  self-assertion,  and  devious- 
ness  of  which  are  such  as  to  rend:: 
her  record  of  the  times  compara- 
tively worthless. 

Lord  Macaulay  has  treated  this 
writer  with  generous    indulgence, 
and  passes  over  her  faults  with  a  very 
gentle  hand,  for  the  sake  of  the  merit 
he  finds  in  Evelina  and  the  infor- 
mation that  can  be  gleaned  from 
the     Diary.       The     Memoirs,    '•: 
course,  he  utterly  condemns,  be: 
he  seems  to  consider  that  in  accept- 
ing her  place  at  Court  she  not  onlv 
mistook  her  vocation,  but  wasted 
mental  gifts  that  would,  while  they 
made  her  celebrated,  have  enter- 
tained and  benefited  posterity.     It 
is  difficult  to  share  this  opinion,  is 
sight  of  the  numerous  failures  she 
made  when  trying  to  follow  up  her 
first  success,  which   she  certainly 
never  afterwards  overtook.    Amerce 
the  persons  of  note  of  this  period. 
and    mixing    largely    whether  ir. 
literary  or  fashionable  society,  was 
Mary  Granville,  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  married 
first  to  Mr.  Pendarves,  and  secondly 
to  Dr.  Delany.      As  the  friend  of 
Mrs.   Montagu,   and     sharing  her 
acquaintance  with  the  beaitz-espr& 
and    distinguished  persons  of  the 
day,  we  find  her  continually  men- 
tioned in  that  lady's  memoirs  and 
correspondence,  but  her  own  cele- 
brity is  chiefly  due  to  the  confiden- 
tial   position  she  occupied  in  the 
household  of  King  George    in.. 
his  Queen,  and   the  young  Prin- 
cesses, whose  friendship  she  may 
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"be  said  to  fcave  enjoyed,  notwith- 
standing the    difference    of  rank. 
Although  of  good  birth,  Mrs.  De- 
lany's  circumstances  were  far  from 
affluent,  and  during  the  last  few 
years  of  her  life  she  received,  to- 
gether with  a  commodious  dwelling 
called  *  The  Lodge,'  close  to   the 
Palace,  a  pension  of  300Z.  a  year. 

Her    autobiography    is    full    of 
strange  and  romantic  incidents,  and 
though  purporting  to  be  an  authen- 
tic and   unvarnished  narrative    of 
facts,  it  reads  not  only  like  a  novel, 
but  a  novel  of  the  times,  and  might 
almost  have  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  Richardson.    If  true,  the  state  of 
society  it  describes  says  little  for  the 
morality  of  the  age ;  and  vicious  as 
it  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  present 
day,   it  has,  at  all  events,   vastly 
improved.1     It   seems  almost   in- 
credible that  any  married  woman 
who    conducted  herself  with  self- 
respect  could,  in  the  rank  of  life  to 
which   Mrs.    Pendarves  belonged, 
have  been  subjected  to  the  insulting 
advances,    she    seems   almost    to 
pique  herself  on  revealing. 

The  assumed  names  of  -Hermi- 
nius,  Alcander,  Henricus,  Sebas- 
tian, &c,  by  which  she  designates 
her  legion  of  lovers,  while  she 
styles  herself  Aspasia,  help  to  im- 
part a  fictitious  character  to  the 
narrative,  and  tinge  it  with  an  af- 
fectation which  damages  the  inte- 
rest it  might  otherwise  inspire. 

Her  correspondence  is  therefore 
far  more  acceptable  than  her  bio- 
graphy, although  formidably  volu- 
minous and  needlessly  prolix ;  still 
it  affords  the  reader  a  copious  store 
of  scenes  among  the  more  cultivated 
ranks  in  the  days  of  our  great- 
grandmothers,  peopled  not  with  fic- 
titious characters,  but  by  real  men 
and  women  already  well  known  to 
us  by  name  and  by  their  written 
works. 


In  such  we  cannot  but  take  a 
warm  interest,  and  naturally  seek 
to  learn  the  detail  of  their  domestic 
history,  and  to  see  them  and  judge 
of  them  in  the  unstudied  privacy  of 
familiar  intercourse. 

Among  other  communications  to 
be  found  here,  which  carry  us  back 
into  a  past  century,  we  have  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Porteus,  then  Bishop  of 
Chester,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Delany, 
on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  burial-place  of  the  poet  Gray. 
c  The  solemn  scenery  of  the  place/ 
he  says,  '  combined  with  the  recol- 
lection of  its  having  given  birth  to 
the  Churchyard  Elegy,  and,  above 
all,  the  circumstance  of  the  author 
being  buried  among  the  rustics 
whose  "  simple'annals  "  he  had  cele- 
brated, without  the  least  notice 
being  taken  of  him,  not  even-— 

His  name;  his  years  spelled  by  the  un- 
lettered muse. — 

all  this  struck  my  fancy  very  for- 
cibly.* 

In  another  letter  from  Mrs.  Bos- 
cawen  we  read  (May  1786):  'The 
weather  is  very  hot ;  I  have  walked 
till  I  am  as  red-faced  as  a  personage 
I  was  in  company  with  last  night- 
no  other  than  Madam — or  Monsieur 
— d'Eon,  whichever  you  please ;  but 
certainly  there  is  more  of  a  grena- 
dier than  a  lady  in  her  appearance; 
she  was  very  easy  in  her  conversa- 
tion, and  I  was  much  entertained. 

I  saw  her  at  Mr.  Swinburne's.  .  .  / 

I I  also  saw  Mrs.  Chapone  at  Mr. 
PepysV  ...  'I  am  now  returned 
to  London  after  a  hot  ride,  and 
found  Miss  Hannah  More  come  in 
to  dinner/ 

The  name  of  Hannah  More,  of 
course,  frequently  occurs  in  these 
volumes :  was  she  not  one  of  the 
Blue  Stocking  Sisterhood,  and  one 
of  the  most  successful  writers 
among  their  number?     Although, 


1  Johnson,  however,  is  said  to  hare  'praised  the  ladies  of  his  day,  insisting  that  they 
were  more  faithful  to  their  husbands  and  more  virtuous  in  every  respect  than  in  former 
times,  because  their  understandings  were  more  cultivated/  Perhaps.it  was  the  men  only 
who  were  profligate. 
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however,  she  remained  Miss  Hannah 
More  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  a 
former  letter  from  Mrs.  Pendarves 
{Jan.  4,  1732)  to  Mr.  A.  Granville 
seems  to  intimate  that  she  at  least 
had  that  one  chance  it  is  asserted 
every  woman  has  offered  her  of 
forsaking  the  ranks  of  female  ba- 
chelorship : 

'  We  had  promised  Miss  More 
to  breakfast  with  her  that  morning 
and  kept  oar  word;  Sir  Thomas 
was  of  the  party.  I  believe  I  writ 
yon  word  that  he  was  enamoured 
of  that  young  lady ;  he  carries  the 
affair  very  cunningly  if  he  has  any 
designs  there;  his  behaviour  was 
not  at  all  particular  to  her,  and  by 
what  I  see  of  him  and  his  manner 
of  talking,  he  has  no  thoughts  of 
the  matrimonial  trap.  He  is  very 
civil  and  agreeable,  but  no  gal- 
lantry.' 

It  appears  that  among  Mrs.  De- 
lany's papers  were  found  several 
notes  addressed  in  the  most  fami- 
liar style  to  'Dear  Mrs.  Delany' 
by  Queen  Charlotte ;  these,  we  are 
told,  were  in  autograph,  and  the  tone 
of  them  corresponds  with  the  state- 
ments in  Mrs.  Delany's  diary  de- 
scribing the  intimate  terms  on 
which  sue  was  with  the  King,Queen, 
and  Princesses,  who  would  drop  in 
at  the  Lodge  in  the  most  free  and 
easy  way,  at  all  hours,  take  tea  with 
her,  lunch,  or  even  dine,  and  remain 
chatting  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

'One  day  her  Majesty  came  in 
unannounced,  just  as  Mrs.  Delany 
was  sitting  down  to  a  simple  dinner 
of  veal  cutlets  and  orange  pudding; 
the  Qneen  seated  herself  at  table, 
and  declared  she  meant  to  share 
the  meal,  praised  the  cuisine,  and 
desired  that  the  recipe  for  com- 
pounding the  orange  pudding  might 
forthwith  be  sent  to  the  royal 
kitchen.' 

At  another  time  Miss  Port — the 
beautiful  Miss  Port  (her  grand- 
niece  and  adopted  child,  and  sub- 
sequently the  mother  of  Lady  Llan- 
over)— flitting  one  day  writing  in 


Mrs.  Delany's  drawing-room  at 
the  Lodge,  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door:  she  of  course  enquired  who 
was  there., 

'  It  is  me,'  replied  a  man's  voice, 
somewhat  ungrammatically ;  but 
grammar  appears  to  have  been 
much  disdained  in  our  great-grand- 
mothers' days. 

*  Me  may  stay  where  he  is,*  an- 
swered Miss  Port;  on  which  the 
knocking  was  repeated. 

'  Me  is  impertinent,  and  may  go 
about  his  business,'  reiterated  the 
lady ;  but  the  unknown  party  per- 
severing in  a  third  knock,  she  rose 
to  ascertain  who  was  the  intruder, 
and  to  her  dismay  found  it  was  no 
other  than  King  George  himself 
she  had  been  unwittingly  addres- 
sing with  so  little  ceremony. 

All  she  could  utter  was,  '  Whai 
shall  I  say? ' 

'  Nothing  at  all,'  replied  his  Ma- 
jesty; 'you  was  very  right  to  be 
cautious  who  you  admitted.' 

The  royal  disregard  of  grammar 
seems  to  have  furnished  a  precedent 
for  that  of  the  Court  and  of  society 
in  .general. 

Among  a  number  of  interesting 
personages  with  whose  names  we 
are  more  or  less  familiar,  John 
Wesley,  his  wife  and  daughters 
(described  as  remarkably  handsome, 
stylish  girls),  are  frequently  brought 
before  us. 

In  the  class  of  society  of  which 
those  of  *  Our  Great- Grandmothers ' 
we  are  recalling  formed  the  leaden, 
ceaseless  was  the  succession  of  fetes 
and  amusements:  ridottos,  operas, 
balls,  routs,  and  card  parties  were 
the  order  of  the  day.    'Mr.  Han- 
del '  was  always  bringing  out  some 
new  masterpiece,  and  at  one  of  the 
numerous  masquerades  which  illus- 
trated the  fashionable  season  was 
one  at  which  fun  and  frolic  seem 
to  have  got  the  better  of  the  dignity 
and  haul  ton  with  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  invest  our  powdered 
ancestors  and  their  be-patched  **><$ 
be-hooped  wives. 
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*Next  Wednesday,'  writes  Mrs. 
Montagu,  'the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
gives  a  masquerade,  where  every- 
body is  to  be  extravagantly  fine, 
and  all  are  to  pull  off  their  masks 
before  they  leave  the  house.' 

Midst  all  the  'extravagant  finery' 
it  was  usual  for  women  to  don  on 
these  occasions,  the  beautiful  Du- 
chess of  Queensbury  was  bold 
enough  to  present  herself  not  only 
among  her  'peers,'  but  even  at 
Court,  in  a  toilet  simple  as  that 
of  the  '  lovely  young  Lavinia '  and 
reliant  upon  the  unadorned  adorn- 
ment of  her  personal  charms ; 
pointedly  omitting  jewels,  trinkets, 
and  trimmings  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion. 

This,  we  may  add,  was  only  one 
of  her  Grace's  vagaries,  as  at 
another  time  she  is  described  as 
wearing  ' .  .  .  a  gown  of  white 
satin,  embroidered  on  the  bottom  of 
the  petticoat  with  brown  hills  cover- 
ed over  with  all  sorts  of  weeds,  and 
each  breadth  had  an  old  stump  of  a 
tree  that  ran  up  almost  to  the  waist, 
broken  and  rugged,  and  worked 
rough  with  brown  chenille,  round 
which  twined  nasturtiums,  ivy, 
honeysuckles,  periwinkles,  convol- 
vuluses, and  all  sorts  of  creeping 
plants,  which  spread  thence  their 
tendrils  and  covered  the  petticoat ; 
there  were  vines  with  the  leaves 
variegated  as  you  have  seen  them 
by  the  sun,  all  rather  smaller  than 
nature,  which  made  them  look  very 
light ;  the  robings  and  facings  were 
little  green  banks  with  all  sorts  of 
grasses,  and  the  sleeves  and  the 
rest  of  the  gown  loose,  embroidered 
with  twining  branches  of  the  same 
Bort  as  the  petticoat.  Many  of  the 
leaves  were  finished  with  gold,  and 
part  of  the  stumps  of  the  trees 
looked  like  the  gilding  of  the  sun.' 
Then  follows  a  betrayal  of  the 
feminine  envy  that  moved  the 
writer,  Mrs.  Pendarves:  'I  never 
saw  a  piece  of  work  so  prettily 


fancied,  and  am  quite  angry  with 
myself  for  not  having  the  same 
thought,  as  it  is  infinitely  hand- 
somer than  mine,  and  could  not 
cost  more'  This  costume  must  have 
appeared  somewhat  hasardS,  not  to 
speak  more  strongly ;  but  '  Prior's 
Kitty '  could  afford  to  dress  as  she 
pleased,  to  give  herself  airs,  and 
even  to  write  an  impertinent  and 
singularly  ungrammatical  letter  to 
the  King  when  banished  from  Court 
for  more  than  one  breach  of  eti- 
quette. 

This  characteristic  production 
begins  in  the  third  person,  merges 
into  the  first,  and  finishes  off  with 
the  signature  of  the  writer.2 

In  a  letter  dated  November  18, 
1729,  we  have  the  remark  of  a 
laudator  temporis  acti,  where  •Mrs. 
Pendarves  says,  'Lady  A.,  who 
who  has  all  her  life  acted  like  a  fool, 
has  now  been  publicly  exposed  by 
her  monstrous  conduct;  since  the 
women  never  were  so  audacious  as 
they  are  now,  this  may  well  be 
called  the  brazen  age.' 

We  suspect  a  similar  conviction 
has  been  felt  and  expressed  by  every 
succeeding  generation  since  the  time 
of  Horace — ay,  and  before  too. 

The  descriptions  of  the  corona- 
tions, birthdays,  drawing-rooms, 
and  royal  weddings  offer  lively  and 
suggestive  pictures  of  the  times, 
and  as  etudes  de  mosurs  form  valu- 
able and  attractive  pages. 

The  circumstance  of  Pope's  Es- 
say on  Man  having  been  published 
anonymously  is  mentioned,  and  the 
various  persons  to  whom  it  was  at- 
tributed are  named.  Among  others 
to  Dr.  Paget,  Dr.  Young,  or  Dr. 
Desaguliers.  '  The  Essays  on  Man,9 
writes  Mrs.  Pendarves  (April  27, 
1 734), '  are  now  owned  by  Pope,  and 
nobody  but  Mr.  Castleman  disputes 
their  authorship ;  does  he  think  they 
are  too  good  or  too  bad  to  be  his  P ' 

It  seems  wonderful  that  anyone 
at  all  conversant  with  Pope's  style 


*  See  L\ft  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  DHany,  vol.  i.  p.  194. 
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could  for  a  moment   entertain    a 
doubt  on  the  matter. 


PART  IV. 

Tu  secanda  marmora 

Locas  sab  ipsum  funus,  et  sepulcii 
Immemor,  struis  domos. 

Hob. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate 
all  the  celebrities  of  the  Georgian 
period,  we  may  nevertheless  renew 
a  passing  acquaintance  with  some 
of  those,  the  more  intimate  circum- 
stances of  whose  lives  are  presented 
to  us  through  the  medium  of  the 
various  contemporary  biographies 
and  correspondences  that  have  de- 
scended to  us. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar 
with  Mrs.  Chapone  (Hester  Mulso), 
not  only  the  friend  of  Miss  Carter, 
Mrs.  Port,  Mrs.  Delany,  <fcc.,  but 
one  of  the  habituees  of  Montagu 
House.  Indeed,  she  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu made  a  tour  in  Scotland  in 
each  other's  company  in  1770 ;  and 
it  was  three  years  after  that  she 
published  the  Letters  which  have 
given  to  her  name  its  existing  dis- 
tinction. She  was  born  seven  years 
later  than  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  sur- 
vived that  lady  one  year.  Her 
husband  (to  whom  she  was  married 
at  the  age  of  thirty- three),  was  a 
barrister,  but  he  died  at  the  end  of 
ten  months,  leaving  her  in  poor 
circumstances. 

She  was,  however,  patronised  by 
the  '  Blue  Stockings '  generally,  and 
was  maintained  respectably  by  their 
aid  and  her  own  literary  labours, 
though  literature  did  not  offer  a 
very  profitable  pursuit  in  those 
days.  The  Dowager  Conntess  Gower, 
writing  to  Mrs.  Delany,  May  19, 
1782,  says: 

1  I'm  much  disappointed  that  Mrs. 
Chapone  won't  venture  under  my 
roof ;  'tis  my  opinion  she  might  be 
at  perfect  ease  here,  I  leaving  all 
their  own  way.  However,  there's  no 
judging  for  others;  but  I  lament 
your  kind  endeavours  have  not  suc- 


ceeded, being  perswaded  her  con- 
venation  would  have  been  a  benent 
to  all.' 

The  other  Mrs.  Capon,  Chapon, 
or  Chapone,  much  more  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  letters  of  Mrs. 
Carter,  Mrs.  Delany,  and  Mrs. 
Montagu,  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  authoress  of  the  Letters, 
Fidelia,  Miscellanies,  Ac.  Her  name 
was  Sarah  Kirkham,  and  we  find 
her  usually  denominated  by  her  in- 
timates '  Sally,'  more  gracefully 
styled  by  the  poet  who  sang  her 
charms  '  The  Nut-brown  Maid,' 
occasionally  designated  by  the  now 
de  plume  of  '  Sappho,'  or  '  Saph,1 
and  sarcastically  alluded  to  in  one 
of  Mrs.  Pendarves'  letters  as  havinsr 
become  '  quite  a  conjugal  creature.' 

When  we  recall  Mrs.  Pendarves* 
own  matrimonial  experiences,  we 
are  not  much  surprised  at  the  tone 
of  this  observation.  She  certainly 
gives  utterance  to  sentiments  on 
her  own  part  which  show  she  was 
by  no  means  a  '  conjugal  creature ' 
herself ;  and  we  think  it  a  pity  that 
so  unbecoming  a  demonstration  as 
'  making  her  mourning  as  slight  as 
she  decently  could,'  on  the  death 
of  a  near  relative  of  her  husband's, 
should  have  been  recorded  by  her 
biographer. 

To  return  to  her  appreciation  of 
Mrs.  Chapone :  in  a  letter  to  her 
sister,  dated  '  From  my  fireside, 
March  14,  1728,'  Mrs.  Pendarves 
writes  of  her  in  a  way  to  show  that 
she  objected  to  her  '  friend '  on 
other  grounds  besides  those  of  con- 
jugality. 

'  Sally's  letters,'  she  says,  c  are 
what  I  prize  next  to  yours,  but  her 
last  was  too  crabbed  to  please  me. 
She  confounds  me  with  her  ideas. 
I  had  much  rather  she  would  de- 
scend to  the  style  I  am  acquainted 
with,  for  I  cannot  deny  my  igno- 
rance, which  is  so  great  that  I  do  not 
comprehend  her  logic,  and  I  really 
think  she  has  cramped  her  way  of 
writing  extremely.  The  beauty  of 
writing  (in  my  opinion)  consists  in 
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telling  our  sentiments  in  an  easy, 
natural  way.  Without  partiality  to 
you,  you  have  attained  that  art  in 
writing  which  alone  makes  it  de- 
lightful. Your  sense  is  so  intel- 
ligible that  it  is  known  at  first 
sight,  whereas  Sally's  is  in  a  mas- 
querade, and  I  must  examine  the 
sentence  more  than  once  to  find  it 
out;  but  she  has  fallen  into  this 
way  since  being  half  the  parson,  for 
her  letters  used  to  please  as  well  as 
instruct/ 

However,  the  subject  of  this  cen- 
sure appears  to  have  improved  in 
style,  according  to  Mrs.  Pendarves' 
thinking,  in  the  course  of  a  year 
and  a  half,  as  on  October  2.5, 
1730,  this  lady,  who  had  now  be- 
come Mrs.  Delany,  speaks  of  an- 
other letter  of  '  Sally's,'  which,  as 
it  was  vue  et  approuvSe  by  the '  sweet 
Queen,'  all  loyal  subjects,  especially 
those  enjoying  a  place  and  a  pension 
at  Court,  were  compelled  to  admire. 

The  letter  in  question  contained 
an  account  of  the  misfortunes  and 
distresses  of  a  literary  lady — Mrs. 
Elstotn3  It  was  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Poyntz,  who  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  requesting 
he  would  read  it  to  the  Queen. 

'  The  Queen  was  so  touched  by  it 
that  she  sent  for  Mrs.  Poyntz  to 
enquire  particulars  respecting  the 
person  mentioned  in  it,  and  the  per- 
son who  wrote  it  Mrs.  Poyntz  said 
she  knew  no  more  than  what  the 
letter  told,  but  that  Mrs.  Chapone 
was  a  friend  of  ours.  The  Queen 
said  she  never,  in  her  life,  read  a 
better  letter;  that  it  touched  her 
heart ;  and  ordered  immediately  an 
hundred  pounds  for  Mrs.  Elstob, 
adding  "  she  need  never  fear  a  ne- 
cessitous old  age,  and  that  when  she 
wanted  more  to  ask  for  it.  .  .  ."  I 
hopo  this  may  be  a  means  of  serving 


our  friend,  Sally;  her  letter  was  the 
discourse  of  all  the  company.  The 
Queen  asked  the  Duke  "when  he 
should  be  able  to  write  such  a 
letter."  He  answered,  honestly, 
"Never."  Mr.  Poyntz  asked  me 
many  questions  about  Mr.  Chapone, 
and  I  did  him  justice ;  he  was  so 
well  pleased  with  my  account,  that 
he  says  he  shall  not  rest  till  he 
sends  him  a  scholar  that  may  make 
his  fortune.  I  gave  Mrs.  Chapone 
an  account  of  my  happy  success  last 
post.' 

Again,  on  the  1 6th  of  November, 
1 731,  she  writes  from  Dublin  in  a 
much  more  laudatory  spirit : 

'  I  esteem  Mr.  Faley.  ...  I  dare 
say  his  fondness  for  his  wife  will 
increase,  as  her  qualities  are  of 
that  nature  to  engage  the  more  the 
better  they  are  known.  I  wish  I 
had  Sally's  letter  on  that  occasion ; 
I  love  her  sprightly  wit,  and  admire 
her  grave  sense.  At  last  I  found 
an  opportunity  of  writing  to  her ;  I 
long  for  a  letter  in  return,  to  know 
her  fate  in  regard  to  the  lottery ;  I 
will  endeavour  to  get  a  good  answer 
to  your  musical  question,  but  Sally 
is  the  best  definer.' 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1780,  Mrs. 
Delany  writes  to  Mrs.  Port : 

' .  .  .  We  went  by  appointment, 
last  Thursday  morning  at  eleven,  to 
St.  James's  House,  to  Miss  Hamil- 
ton (one  of  the  ladies  belonging  to 
the  young  Princesses),  and  there 
we  found  a  circle  of  superior  spirits, 
feeding  their  own  mortal  part  with 
an  excellent  breakfast,  and  feasting 
their  hearers  with  the  ^010  of  sense. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt,  Mrs.  Carter, 
and  Mrs.  Chapone !  After  an  hour's 
agreeable  repast  on  the  latter,  we 
crossed  the  Court  and  visited  Mrs. 
Fielding.' 

In  a  letter  addressed  by  Mrs.  Bos- 


1  We  learn  from  Mr.  Rowe  that  Mrs.  Elstob  was  a  woman  of  extensive  reading  and 
some  literary  merit,  bnt  deficient  in  practical  abilities ;  consequently  always  in  difficulties. 
*  She  originally  possessed  a  genteel  fortune,  bnt  being  overdosed  with  a  drag  called 
"  learning,"  she  did  not  discover  the  secret  of  managing  her  affairs.'  She  was  not  only 
helped  by  the  royal  bounty,  but  obtained  the  appointment  of  preceptress  to  the 
children  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 
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cawen  to  Mrs.  Delany,  she  informs 
her  of  a  new  tax  just  about  to  be 
imposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  a  breakfast  given 
at  Tunbridge  Wells  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan to  herself.  Lady  Dartrey,  Miss 
Sayers,  and  others ;  the  latter,  she 
says,  had  the  honour  of  sitting  next 
io  Lord  Mansfield  and  making  his 
tea,  listening  to  his  conversation, 
which  was  as  pleasant  and  lively  as 
before  his  illness.  ( After  break- 
fast, Mr.  Sheridan  read  passages 
out  of  Milton,  Dryden's  Ode,  Gray's 
Elegy,  &c.  &c.' 

A  letter  of  Horace  Walpole's, 
which  we  subjoin,  is  characteristic 
and  to  the  purpose : 

'  Mr.  Walpole  having  been  called 
upon  for  a  new  edition  of  Anecdotes 
on  Tainting,  could  not  in  a  history 
of  English  arts  resist  the  agreeable 
occasion  of  doing  justice  to  one  who 
has  founded  a  "new  branch."  He 
hopes,  therefore,  Mrs.  Delany  will 
forgive  the  liberty  he  has  taken  of 
recording    her    name    in  Vol.  II. 

P-  34-' 

The  *  new  branch  of  art '  founded 

by  Mrs.  Delany  was  also  celebrated 
in  verse  by  Dr.  Darwin  in  his  Bo- 
tanic Qarden,  and  consisted  in  an 
ingenious  method  of  cutting  out 
flowers  in  China  paper,  the  colours 
being  carefully  matched  to  the  ori- 
ginal, the  form  accurately  outlined, 
and  every  marking  in  nature  con- 
scientiously copied  ;  wax,  silk,  and 
wire  were  employed  in  the  fairy 
fabric,  and  the  result,  styled  '  paper 
mosaic,'  appears  to  have  elicited 
universal  admiration.  The  '  sweet 
Queen '  headed  the  enthusiasts  who 
lauded  Mrs.  Delany's  successes, 
and  even  selected  a  number  of  her 
production*,  which,  at  Mrs.  De- 
lany's death,  were  bequeathed  to  her 
Majesty. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  whose 
monomania  was  botany,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  Launcelot 
Browne  (the  landscape  gardener, 
whose  taste  has  been  much  criti- 
cised, and  who  went  by  the  name 


of  Capability  Browne),  and  many 
others,  thought  very  highly  of  Mrs. 
Delany's  artificial  Kortus-siccuA. 

'The  year.  1782,  however,  was 
the  last,' says  her  biographer,  *in 
which  Mrs.  Delany  was  able  to 
exercise  this  wonderful  talent,  and 
on  finding  her  eyes  were  no  longer 
able  to  direct  the  scissors  in  imitat- 
ing the  exquisite  and  minute  tracery 
of  nature,  she  composed  those  beau- 
tiful lines  expressive  of  her  resigna- 
tion to  the  Divine  Will  which  had 
seen  fit  to  deprive  her  of  this  so- 
lace, beginning: 

'  The  time  is  come  ! '    I  can  no  more 
The  vegetable  world  explore,  &c 

Mrs.  Delany's  proficiency  in 
miniature  painting,  greatly  admired 
by  Sir  Joshua  and  other  distin- 
guished connoisseurs,  is  well  known, 
but  the  '  paper  mosaic '  won  her 
a  far  higher  reputation. 

A  '  clever '  painter  named  Re- 
becca is  alluded  to  in  these  memoirs 
as  possessing  a  happy  knack  of  re- 
presenting still  life  in  such  wonder- 
ful relief  as  to  deceive,  if  possible, 
the  very  best  judges. 

He  was  employed  chiefly  in  deco- 
rating drawing-rooms,  and  such 
was  his  skill,  that  he  made  intelli- 
gent human  beings — 

.  .  .  Like  Xeuxia'  birds. 
Fly  to  the  painted  grapes, 

as  Abraham  Cowley  has  it.  *  Queen 
Charlotte  shrieked  out,  thinking  she 
saw  a  smutty  kettle  on  the  seat  of  a 
white  satin  chair;  and  at  one  of  Mrs. 
Montagu's  assemblies  a  tray  of  buns 
was  handed  round,  from  which  all 
the  guests  in  turn  tried  to  help 
themselves.  Alas,  for  the  hungry  ! 
they  proved  to  be  only  effigies.' 

Mrs.  Delany's  brother-in-law, 
Court  Dewes,  being  in  Paris,  writes 
to  her  as  follows : 

• 1  am  not  yet  without  hopes  of 
seeing  Rousseau.  As  soon  as  I  ar- 
rived I  called  at  his  lodgings,  up 
three  pairs  of  stairs,  in  an  un- 
fashionable part  of  the  town  and 
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mean-looking  house,  making  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  ostentation  with 
which  his  rival  Voltaire  lives  in  his 
"  chateau,"  as  he  calls  it,  at  Ferney. 
I  was  admitted  into  a  little  kind  of 
ante-chamber  filled  with  bird-cages ; 
there  I  saw  Madame  Rousseau  (late 
Vas8eur) .  She  told  me  her  husband 
(she  repeated  "mon  mart"  ten 
times,  I  believe,  in  five  minutes' 
conversation)  had  had  a  fall,  had 
hurt  himself,  and  could  not  see  any- 
body; but  if  I  would  call  in  about  a 
week's  time,  I  might  see  him.  I 
left  my  letter,  and  a  week  after  sent 
to  know  how  he  did,  and  if  he  was 
well  enough  to  receive  visits.  I 
fancy  he  is  really  so,  for  I  do 
not  find  that  when  he  is  well  he 
is  uncommonly  difficult  of  access. 
As  he  has  now  resumed  his  first 
occupation,  and  copies  music  for 
hire,  esteeming  it  his  duty  to  evince 
by  his  practice  the  truth  of  what 
he  has  said  somewhere,  that  "every- 
one in  society  ought  to  have  some 
employment,"  I  shall  call  upon  him 
again  to-morrow,  and  then  if  I  do 
not  suqceed  I  shall  give  the  matter 
up.' 

In  another  letter  from  the  same 
to  the  same,  of  about  this  date,  the 
writer  mentions  having  met  Mrs. 
Montagu  at  *  a  very  particular  en- 
tertainment at  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor's. A  gentleman  (for  so  he  is,  it 
seems)  spoke  and  acted  a  French 
tragedy  so  perfectly  that  all  his 
audience  wept,  and  so  did  he  him- 
self, especially  when,  after  wounding 
himself  with  his  sword,  he  came  to 
the  distress  of  the  heroine,  which 
he  represented  most  pathetically,  for 
he  changed  his  tones  so  that  a  blind 
person  would  have  concluded  there 
had  been  the  whole  dramatis  per- 
sonce.  .  .  .'     Farther  on  he  says : 

'  T'other  night  I  played  whist  at 
Mrs.  Vesey's  with  General  Potem- 
kin,  who.  took  the  rebel  Pugatchef 
with  his  own  hand;  I  also  saw 
Monsieur  de  Noailles'  "chb-e  Ma- 
dame de  Montaigu"  *    And  again  : 

'Advices  from  Bill  Hill  bring 
that  Mr.  Montagu  is  surprisingly 


well,  and  Mrs.  Montagu  la  grande 
is  gone  to  the  north.' 

It  was  thus  they  were  distin- 
guished among  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  both  ladies. 

Like  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  De- 
lanv  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
longer  sne  might  have  lasted  had 
nature  but  been  allowed  a  fair 
chance.  Unhappily,  in  her  case  it 
cannot  be  said, '  Physicians  were  in 
vain : '  they  were  only  too  instru- 
mental to  the  melancholy  result. 

To  judge  from  the  description, 
given  by  those  who  were  with  her, 
of  the  disorder  to  which, 

.  .  .  Assisted  by  a  doctor  of  renown, 

she  finally  succumbed,  it  would  in 
these  days  be  called  *  diphtheria,' 
and  as  the  treatment  to  which — 
much  against  her  own  instincts — 
she  was  subjected,  was  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  adopted  to  com- 
bat that  malady  at  the  present  day, 
we  can  only  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  either  our  great-grandmo- 
thers were,  or  that  we  are,  atrocious- 
ly wronged  by  the  faculty.  Once  be- 
fore, when  suffering  under  the  same 
complaint,  she  had  been  brought 
to  death's  door  by  a  similar  course 
of  bleeding  and  blistering ;  and  if 
she  recovered  on  that  occasion,  it 
certainly  was  in  spite,  and  not  in 
consequence,  of  the  experiment ;  her 
restoration  being  simply  attribut- 
able to  her  vigorous  constitution, 
and  the  fact  that  she  was  then  at 
an  age  at  which  she  was  better  able 
to  resist  such  violence. 

In  a  note  to  the  penultimate  bul- 
letin of  the  venerable  patient's  con- 
dition, the  editor  remarks  :  '  Were 
it  not  known  that  Mrs.  Delany  did 
not  survive  this  attack,  it  must  be 
anticipated  that  no  mortal  frame 
could  support  the  medical  treat- 
ment here  detailed/ 

There  is  a  story  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's  attending  at  Court  when  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  falling  down 
some  steps  at  St.  James's  Palace. 

Miss  Port  (being  then  aged  thir- 
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teen)  writes  to  her  father ,  in  the 
midst  of  a  letter  dated  February 
12,  1785,  full  of  such  details  as  we 
should  only  expect  from  an  expe- 
rienced woman  of  the  world,  and 
curious  enough,  on  that  account,  to 
deserve  quoting :  '  .  .  .  Have  you 
seen  Mrs.  Jerningham's  lines  on 
Mrs.  Montagu's  fall  downstairs  at 
the  Drawing-room?  In  case  you 
should  not,  I  will  write  them — 

Ye  valiant  fair !  ye  Hebes  of  the  day, 
Who  heedless  laugh  your  little  hour  away, 
Let  caution  be  your  guide  whene'er  ye  sport 
Within  the  splendid  precincts  of  the  Court. 
The  event  of  yesterday  for  prudence  calls ; 
'Tis  dangerous  treading  where  Minerva 
falls.' 

Nevertheless,  such  had  once  been 
Mrs.  Montagu's  personal  charms, 
that,  in  her  youth,  at  all  events, 
Venus  would  have  been  a  more  ap- 
propriate name  for  her  than  Mi- 
nerva. 

An  exquisite  enamel  of  her  by 
Zincke  still  exists,  to  show  how 
beautiful  a  face  she  had,  even  if  the 
description  given  by  her  contem- 
poraries had  failed  to. do  her  jus- 
tice; at  the  same  time,  although 
'  her  eyebrows  were  arched,  her  deep 
blue  eyes  shaded  by  long  silken 
lashes,  and  her  dazzling  complexion 
contrasted  delightfully  with  her 
chestnut  tresses,'  there  was  a  yet 
greater  fascination  in  the  sweet  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  and  the 
intelligent  smile  which  animated  her 
perfect  features,  displaying  the  fire 
of  genius  which  rendered  her  con- 
versation alike  attractive  to  the 
scholar  and  the  statesman. 

Such  being  the  character,  such 
the  pursuits,  and  such  the  society 
of  its  brilliant  mistress,  Montagu 
House  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
classic  ground;  it  is,  then,  with 
reverence  that  we  step  over  the 
threshold  and  tread  the  floor*  f»w* 
while  paced  by  those  whoso  tiamw 
are  household  words  to  us,  for  iWy 
have  bequeathed  to  us  their  labour* 
and  their  thoughts,  and  with  thorn 
the  exposition  of  the  literary  mind 
of  the  last  century. 


We  cross  the  vast  and  echoing 
vestibule,  we  wander  through  the 
spacious  and  now  empty  rooms,  we 
linger  about  each  possible  token  of 
a  departed  presence,  and  pause  in 
that  apartment  we  conjecture  to 
have  been  the  one  more  especially 
consecrated  to  the  brilliant  recep- 
tions of  a  former  day  ;  we  listen  in 
vain  for  some  faint  echo  of  those 
flashes  of  wit,  such  as  have  de- 
scended to  us  on  paper  .  .... 
Alas !  we  hear  nothing  but  the 
hollow  reverberation  of  our  own 
voice ! 

We  look  around  on  the  tall 
columns,  the  embossed  ceilings, 
the  gilded  cornices,  the  faded  -walls, 
the  vacant  book-shelves,  the  gaunt 
fire-places ;  we  face  on  all  sides  the 
stiff  and  stately  mirrors,  carrying 
their  date  upon  them,  but  wanting 
the  reflections  which  must  once 
have  been  given  back  from  their 
surfaces. 

Vainly  we  search  around  for 
some  vestige  of  Mrs.  Delany'p  paper 
mosaic,  or  some  remnant  of  those 
unique  feather  hangings  which 
draped  the  walls,  of  Mrs.  Montagu's 
boudoir,  aud  were  not  thought  un- 
worthy of  Cowper's  verse  ;  and  we 
task  our  fancy  to  repeople  with  the 
men  'and  women  who  illustrated 
the  annals  of  the  mansion,  those 
deserted  chambers  and  dismantled 
halls. 

Gladly  would  we  have  fallen  on 
some  relic  of  the  taste  of  the  fair 
foundress;  gladly  would  we  have 
descried  some  remains  of  those  dra- 
peries, the  chosen  colours  of  which 
were  appropriated  to  the  various 
reception  rooms— fourteen  or  fifteen 
in  number,  forming  the  upper  and 
lower  suites — for  each  of  which 
tradition  relates  that  their  mistress 
poftfipneed  a  different  dress,  designed 
expremty  to  harmonise  with  their 
tint  a  5  fkin  would  we  have  examined 
the  collection  of  curious  old  coins, 
and  other  curiosities,  dug  up  from 
time  to  time  in  the  gardens ;  but, 
alas!  all  this  has  apparently  been 
included  in  the  category*  of  family 
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property,   and  as   such  the  house 
has  been  cleared  of  it. 

All  that  has  been  left  behind  for 
an    antiquarian  to  speculate  upon 
are   the   fine   old  marble  mantel- 
pieces4   of    Italian    workmanship, 
and  those  of  soft  grey  Wedgwood- 
ware  with  white  groups  in  relief, 
designed    by  Flaxman,    the    once 
bright    steel    sarcophagus    stoves, 
the  enriched  ceilings,  ancient  cut- 
glass  lustres,  and  mural  decorations. 
Amongst   these   some  weak  speci- 
mens of  that  over-rated  artist  An- 
gelica   Kauffman    on  copper,   and 
some  medallions   by  Hamilton  in 
the  panels  of  the  gallery  or  ante- 
chamber preceding  the  grand  old 
saloon,  a  magnificent  room  of  vast 
proportions,  and  profusely  lighted 
with  large  central  windows  on  three 
sides;  a  few  more  panelled  paint- 
ings in  the  doors  by  De  Witt,  and 
we  have  arrived  at  all  of  art  within 
the  dwelling,    that  survives  Mrs. 
Montagu.     As  for  the  general  style 
of  the  architecture,  decorations,  and 
ornamentations,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
enlarge  upon  it. 

If,  however,  the  style  may  be  con- 
sidered deficient,  not  so  the  solidity 
of  the  building;  the  entrance-hall, 
staircase,  and  the  suites  of  rooms  are 
vast,  lofty,  and  nobly  proportioned ; 
the  walls  are  massive,  as  they  need 
be  when  the  floors  up  to  the  topmost 
attic,  whether  of  landings,  corridors, 
or  rooms,  are  all  of  the  original 
Portland  stone  or  replaced  by  as- 
phalte.  In  every  fire-place  we 
observe  the  application  of  an  inge- 
nious scientific  contrivance — often 
employed  in  Paris — for  carrying  a 
direct  draught  through  the  grate 
into  the  fire,  but  can  discern 
none  of  the  now-common  modern 
introductions  of  gas,  speaking-tubes, 
ventilating  valves,  heating  appara- 


tuses, high  service,  or  even  baths. 
The  basement  storey  has  a  damp, 
cavernous  appearance,  not  only 
from  its  rambling  construction  and 
vast  extent,  but  its  unusual  dark- 
ness, dampness  and  dreariness ;  the 
mildewed  cellars  and  crumbling  sub- 
terranean passages  giving  out  an 
earthy  smell,  and  the  generally  moist 
and  chilly  atmosphere  telling  a  tale 
of  long  disuse,  and  almost  forbid- 
ding us  to  believe  that  all  this  had 
ever  been  the  scene  of  busy  life  and 
genial  hospitality.  Would  that  it 
might  become  again  what  it  once 
was ! 

We  have  called  attention  to  the 
singular  similarity  between  the  lives 
and  pursuits  of  Mrs.  Montagu  and 
of  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet, 
and  we  have  but  to  examine  the 
detail  of  their  respective  histories 
to  trace  the  numerous  points  of  re- 
semblance. It  is  remarkable  that 
the  results  of  their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  literature  should  have  proved 
similarly  inadequate.  Something, 
there  is  no  doubt,  both  achieved, 
whether  for  their  contemporaries  or 
for  posterity,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  possible  accurately  to  estimate 
the  importance  and  value  of  the 
literary  reunions  that  each  so  suc- 
cessfully established.  Still  it  is 
disappointing  to  find  that  the  '  Blue 
Stocking  Club,*  like  the  once  fa- 
mous and  exclusive  Salon  Bleu, 
scarcely  survived  its  foundress,  and 
that  the  members  of  both,  once 
dispersed,  have  not  been  respectively 
succeeded  by  permanent  salons 
cherishing  the  same  aspirations  as 
generation  has  followed  generation. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  a  literary  tri« 
bunal  more  greatly  needed  than  at 
the  present  day. 

THE    END. 


*  A  passage  in  one  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  letters  draws  our  attention  to  these  decorative 
sculptures : 

*.  .  .  In  London/  she  says,  •  we  poorly  supply  the  place  of  the  social  virtues  in  our 
chimney  corners  by  marble  bosoms  without  hearts,  and  finely  sculptured  heads  without 
brains.  Howerer,  I  am  far  from  thinking  the  cherubs  on  my  chimney-piece  the  worst 
tete-a-tete  in  town ;  they  have  lost  nothing  of  their  native  firmness  by  being  highly 
polished,  nor  of  their  original  purity  by  being  in  the  fine  world.' 
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MOVEMENTS    IN    THE    STAR-DEPTHS. 
By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Hon.  Sec.  R.A.S. 

Author  of  'The  Sun,'    'Other  Worlds  than   Ours,'  &c. 


AMONG  the  many  striking  con- 
trasts between  the  seeming 
and  the  real  suggested  by  the  study 
of  astronomy,  there  is  none  more 
startling  than  the  contrast  which 
exists  between  the  apparent  repose 
of  the  heavens  and  what  is  really 
taking  place  among  the  star-depths. 
On  a  calm  clear  night — 

When  all  the  winds  are  laid, 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting 

peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest — 

the  stars  seem  set  as  emblems  of 
eternal  fixity  and  rest.  As  such 
they  have  been  regarded  in  all  ages 
by  the  poet ;  nor  has  science,  so  far 
as  it  has  .been  directed  to  the  ap- 
parent movements  of  the  stars, 
taught  any  other  lesson.  It  has, 
indeed,  shown  that  the  stars  are 
even  more  steadfast  than  they  seem, 
in  so  far  as  it  teaches  that  their 
diurnal  and  annual  motions  are  but 
apparent,  while  the  great  preces- 
sional  swaying  of  the  star-sphere  is 
but  the  reflexion  of  the  earth's 
gyration.  More  and  more  just,  so 
tar  as  these  motions  are  concerned, 
has  appeared  the  title  of  '  the  fixed 
stars,'  assigned  by  astronomers  to 
the  suns  which  people  space. 

Yet  the  depths  displayed  to  our 
view  in  the  stillness  of  the  calmest 
and  clearest  night  are,  in  reality,  astir 
with  the  most  stupendous  activity. 
The  least  of  the  orbs  we  see — some 
star  so  faint  that  it  is  only  discerned 
by  momentary  gleams — is  the  abode 
of  forces  whose  action  during  a 
single  instant  surpasses  in  effect  all 
the  forces  at  work  upon  the  earth 
during  a  decade  of  years.  All  the 
wonderful  processes  taking  place 
within  and  around  the  globe  or  our 


own  sun  have  their  analogues  in 
that  distant  orb.    Let  it  be  remem- 
bered also  that  our  sun  himself  pre- 
sents an  aspect  which  in  no  sense 
suggests  his  real  condition.     If  we 
would  picture  him  as  he  actually  is, 
we  must  consider  the  uproar  and 
tumult  which  prevail  where,  to  our 
ordinary  perceptions,  all  seems  at 
perfect  rest.     The  least  movement 
on  that  glowing  photosphere  repre- 
sents the  action  of  forces  so  tremen- 
dous that  they  would  be  competent 
to  destroy  in  an  instant  this  earth 
on  which  we  live.    The  most  hi- 
deous turmoil,  outvying  a  million- 
fold  the  roar  of  the  hurricane  or  the 
crash  of  the  thunderbolt,  must  pre- 
vail for  ever  in  every  part  of  the 
solar  atmosphere.  And,  in  whatever 
respects  other  6uns  may  differ  from 
our  own,  in  this  at  least  we  know 
that  they  resemble  him.     It  is  the 
very  charter  of  their  existence  as 
suns  —  as    real    living   centres   of 
energy    to    schemes     of     circling 
worlds — that  they  should  thns  con- 
tinually pulsate  with   their    own 
vitality.    Each  is  the  central  engine 
on  whose  internal  motions  the  life 
of  a  system  of  worlds  depends,  and 
each  must,  with  persistent  activity, 
work  ont  its  purpose,  until  the  fuel 
which  supplies  its  forces  shall  be 
exhausted. 

All  the  evidence  as  yet  obtained 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
own  sun,  wonderful  as  is  his  struc- 
ture and  stupendous  his  energy,  is 
yet  very  far  inferior  in  splendour 
and  power  to  most  of  his  fellow- 
suns.  Placed  where  Sirius  is,  the 
sun  would  appear  but  as  a  third- 
rate  star,  less  bright  than  hundreds 
of  the  stars  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye.  But  removed  to  the  distance 
of  Aldebaran,  or  Castor,  or  Betel- 
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geux,  our  sun  would  certainly  not 
shine  more  brightly  than  the  fourth- 
magnitude  stars,  while  it  is  probable 
that  his  lustre  would  be  so  reduced 
that  he  would  be  barely  discernible. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  of  all 
the  stars  seen  on  the  clearest  and 
darkest  night,  there  are  scarce  fifty 
which  are  not  far  larger  suns  than 
ours,  and  consequently  the  scene  of 
more  tremendous  processes  of 
change. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the 
consideration  of  the  energy  and 
vitality  of  individual  stars  to  en- 
quire into  the  movements  taking 
place  within  the  star  system, 
we  are  yet  more  startlingly  im- 
pressed by  the  contrast  between  the 
apparent  rest  prevailing  in  the  star- 
depths  and  the  inconceivable  ac- 
tivity really  present  there.  It  seems 
incredible  that  all  those  orbs  which 
look  so  still  are  speeding  through 
space  with  a  velocity  compared  with 
which  every  form  of  motion  familiar 
to  us  on  earth  must  be  regarded  as 
almost  absolute  rest.  This  appears 
even  more  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider that  during  all  those  centuries 
with  which  history  deals,  during 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  during  the  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  during  the  more 
familiar  scenes  of  recent  centuries, 
the  stars  have  presented  an  aspect 
so  constant  that  if  the  Chaldaean 
astronomers  could  be  restored  to 
life,  they  could  recognise  scarce  any 
change  in  the  positions  of  the  stars 
forming  the  ancient  constellations. 
Yet  there  are  no  astronomical  facts 
more  thoroughly  established  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  motions  of 
the  stars.  The  giant  orb  of  Sirius, 
exceeding  our  sun  a  thousand  times 
in  volume,  Capella  and  Procyon,  the 
glories  of  Orion,  the  clustered 
Pleiads,  Arcturus,  Vega,  and  Alde- 
baran,  all  the  stars  known  to  the 
astronomer,  are  urging  their  way 
with  inconceivable  velocity,  each  on 
its  own  course,  though  doubtless  all 
these  motions  are  subordinated  to 


some  as  yet  unexplained  system  of 
movements  whereby  all  the  *  stars 
of  the  galaxy  are  made  to  form  parts 
of  one  harmonious  whole. 

Until  lately  it  had  only  been  by  one 
method  of  observation  that  the  astro- 
nomer could  assure  himself  that  these 
motions  were  taking  place.  That 
method  is  the  simplest  conceivable. 
If  a  star's  place  were  accurately 
determined,  either  with  respect  to 
neighbouring  stars  or  to  the  ima- 
ginary circles  and  points  on  the 
sphere  which  are  determined  by  the 
earth's  movements  of  rotation  and 
revolution,  then,  if  the  star  be  really 
in  motion,  a  change  of  place  must 
in  the  long  run  manifest  itself,  not 
indeed  to  ordinary  vision,  but  to  the 
piercing  scrutiny  and  to  the  yet 
more  remarkable  measuring  powers 
of  the  astronomical  telescope.  A 
hundred  years  may  elapse  before 
the  motion  is  measurable,  yet  the 
astronomer  can  none  the  less  cer- 
tainly assure  himself  that  the  motion 
is  taking  place,  since  he  has  the 
records  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  him,  and  the  means  of  satis- 
fying himself  that  those  records  are 
trustworthy. 

It  had  long  been  felt,  however, 
that  there  was  an  unfortunate  gap 
in  the  evidence  respecting  stellar 
motions.  The  astronomer  could  tell 
how  much  or  how  little  the  stars 
were  shifting  on  the  heavens,  but 
he  could  obtain  no  measure  what- 
ever of  other  motions  which  never- 
theless must  exist  among  the  stars. 
If  a  star  were  receding  or  approach- 
ing, no  trace  whatever  of  such  mo- 
tion could  be  recognised.  No  in- 
strumental means  could  enable  the 
astronomer  to  measure  the  change 
of  brightness  due  to  the  star's 
change  of  distance,  since  such 
changes  must  needs  be  infinitely 
small  compared  with  the  actual 
lustre  of  the  star. 

So  that  it  seemed  as  though  the 
astronomer  must  for  ever  remain 
ignorant  of  one  most  important 
portion  of  the  stellar  motions.     All 
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he  could  do,  as  it  appeared,  was  to 
watch'  the  aspect  of  the  heavens, 
and,  as  it  slowly  changed,  to  infer 
in  what  way  the  stars  were  moving 
athwart  the  line  of  vision ;  and  even 
this  he  could  only  do  most  imper- 
fectly, since  his  knowledge  of  the 
distances  of  the  stars  is  so  limited 
that  he  can  form  but  inexact  notions 
of  the  rate  at  which  the  stars  are 
so  moving.  They  may  be  very  far 
away  and  moving  very  swiftly,  or 
they  may  be*  at  a  less  (though  still 
enormous)  distance  and  moving 
with  a  correspondingly  reduced 
velocity. 

This  source  of  difficulty  was  very 
strikingly  illustrated  when  the  sub- 
ject of  the  stellar  motions  was 
treated  in  connection  with  the 
ideas  respecting  the  sidereal  uni- 
verse promulgated  by  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel.  In  the  hypothesis  which  re- 
garded the  stars  as  spread  with  a 
certain  general  uniformity  through 
a  stratum  or  slice  of  space,  there 
was  no  feature  which  afforded  any 
promise  that  by  the  study  of  the 
stellar  motions*  the  mysteries  of  the 
sidereal  universe  might  be  inter- 
preted. The  very  basis  of  Sir  W. 
Herschel's  own  researches  into  the 
subject  is  the  vague  supposition  that 
it  is  as  likely  a  priori  that  any  given 
star  will  move  in  one  direction  as  in 
another.  Later  we  find  Struve  pre- 
senting his  results  in  the  following 
form :  •  One  may  wager  four  hun- 
-  dred  thousand  to  one  that  a  portion 
of  the  seeming  motions  of  the  stars 
is  due  to  the  sun's  motion,  and  it  is 
an  even  wager  (on  peut  parier  un 
contre  un)  that  the  latter  motion 
takes  place  at  the  rate  of  between 
135  and  175  millions  of  miles  per 
annum.'  The  whole  question  had 
become  one  of  probabilities,  based 
on  more  or  less  trustworthy  assump- 
tions. We  cannot  wonder  greatly 
that,  when  Sir  G.  Airy  undertook 
the  complete  re-examination  of  the 


matter  twenty  years  ago,  the  result 
he  obtained,  while  indicating  the 
general  probability  of  the  inferences 
before  obtained,  nevertheless  exhi- 
bited the  whole  problem  as  one 
needing  further  investigation.1 

It  will  be  seen  presently  that  we 
cannot  too  attentively  regard  those 
earlier  researches,  if  we  would  fully 
estimate  the  importance  of  the  re- 
sults which  have  recently  been 
obtained.  Let  it  be  carefully  noticed 
that  the  earlier  results  flowed  di- 
rectly from  the  hypotheses  respect- 
ing the  stars  which  have  so  long 
maintained  their  ground  in  our 
text-books  of  astronomy.  If  these 
hypotheses  are  sound,  the  results 
flowing  from  them,  even  though 
only  based  on  the  general  principles 
of  probability  as  applied  to  those 
hypotheses,  might  be  expected  to 
be  somewhat  near  the  truth.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  an  independent  and 
trustworthy  series  of  results  should 
show  that  those  earlier  results  are 
not  correct — are  indeed  very  far  from 
correctness — then  pro  tanio  the  hy- 
potheses which  led  to  those  earlier 
results  would  be  invalidated. 

Let  it  then  be  clearly  understood 
that,  according  to  theresults  in  ques- 
tion, the  stars  were  held  to  be  in  mo- 
tion at  rates  comparable  in  general 
with  the  velocity  of  our  sun,  this  ve- 
locity being  estimated  at  about  four 
and  three-quarter  miles  per  second. 
We  do  not  include  here  the  result 
that  the  sun  is  moving  towards 
Hercules,  because  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  established,  whatever 
opinion  we  may  form  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  stars  in  space. 

Before  proceeding  to  indicate  the 
bearing  of  recent  observations  on 
these  theoretical  conclusions,  I 
would  invite  some  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance  that  the 
view  I  am  here  advancing  as  to  the 
bearing  of  new  facts  on  the  old  hy- 
potheses, is  not  a  new  one  framed  to 


1  This  part  of  my  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  a  paper  called  'The  Sun's  Journey 
»  through  Space,'  which  appeared  in  Prater's  Magazine  for  September  1869. 
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account  for  the  new  facts  in  a  way 
agreeing  with  my  own  theories  re- 
specting the  stars.  More  than  three 
years  ago  in  these  pages,  and  ear- 
lier still  in  the  proceedings  of  scien- 
tific societies,  I  indicated  my  belief 
that  the  real  facts  are  precisely  snch 
as  have  now  been  demonstrated. 

Already  when  I  so  wrote,  pro- 
mise  had  been  afforded  that  the 
astronomer  might  come  in  time  to 
know,3  not  merely  whether  certain 
stars  are  approaching  or  receding, 
but  at  what  rate  (in  miles  per  se- 
cond)   these    motions    are  taking 
place.     I  need  not  here  enter  into  an 
explanation  of  the  method  by  which 
this  was  to  be  accomplished,  inas- 
much as  a  full  account  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  method  is  based 
is  given  in  the  paper  called  '  News 
from  Sinus*  in  Fraser's  Magazine 
for   October     1868.      Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  it  depends  on  the  observ- 
ed  displacement    of  some  known 
dark    line  in    the    rainbow-tinted 
streak  forming  the  spectrum  of  a 
star,  and  that  when  such  a  line  is 
displaced  towards  the  red  end  of 
the    spectrum    it   is    known  that 
the  star  is  receding,   while   when 
the  displacement  is    towards   the 
violet  end  it  is  known    that  the 
star  is  approaching. 

Dr.  Huggins,  our  great  spectro- 
scopist,had  successfully  applied  this 
method  to  the  star  Sirius,  and  he 
had  found  that  that  star  is  receding 
from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  up- 
wards of  25  miles  per  second.  But 
Sirius  was  the  only  star  which  could 
then  be  examined  by  this  method. 
The  light  of  Sirius  exceeds  more 
than  five  times  that  of  the  next 
star  in  order  of  brightness,  at  least 
of  those  visible  in  our  hemisphere  ; 
and  with  the  instrument  then  at 
Dr.  Huggins'  disposal  (his  own  8- 
inch  refractor)  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  see  the  dark  lines  of  any 
other  star-spectrum  with  a  spec- 
troscope dispersive  enough  to  give 


any  measurable  displacement  of  the 
lines. 

But  the  importance  of  the  en- 
quiry (as  well  as  of  those  other  spec- 
troscopic researches  in  which  Dr. 
Huggins  had  been  so  successful) 
was  manifest  to  our  scientific  so- 
cieties; and  accordingly  a  large 
sum  was  granted  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety for  the  construction  of  a 
refracting  telescope,  15  inches  in. 
aperture,  to  enable  Dr.  Huggins  to 
extend  his  researches  to  the  lead- 
ing stars  of  our  northern  heavens. 
This  fine  instrument  was  ready  for 
use  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and 
before  many  weeks  had  passed  Dr. 
Huggins  had  obtained  results  of 
surpassing  interest  and  importance. 
He  had  recognised  motions  of  re- 
cession and  approach  in  no  less 
than  thirty  stars,  and  had  traced 
laws  before  unknown  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  these  stellar  motions. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  series  of  star- motions  observ- 
ed and  measured  by  Dr.  Huggins, 
is  the  amazing  velocity  with  which 
some  of  the  stars  are  moving. 
Astronomers  had  ascertained  that 
Sirius  is  moving  athwart  the  line  of 
vision  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
sun  is  travelling  through  space. 
But  Sirius  is  so  exceptional  both  in 
his  brightness  and  in  his  estimated 
bulk,  that  his  enormous  velocity 
did  not  appear  altogethersurprising. 
It  did  not  lead  the  generality  of 
astronomers  to  consider  that  the 
sun's .  velocity  and  the  average 
velocity  of  the  stars  had  been 
greatly  under-estimated.  But  now 
we  learn  from  a  method  of  research 
which  is  far  more  trustworthy  than 
any  applied  to  the  measurement  of 
thwart  motions,  that  some  of  the  stars 
are  moving  from  or  towards  the 
earth  with  a  velocity  far  exceeding 
that  of  Sirius.  If  we  take  the  thwart 
motion  of  Sirius  at  twenty-five  miles 
per  second,  and  his  motion  of  re- 
cession at  twenty  miles  (this  being 


5  See  the  closing  words  of  the  last  paragraph  but  three  in  the  essay  mentioned. 
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the  value  assigned  by  the  latest  and 
best  measurements),  we  find  for 
his  absolute  motion  the  amazing 
velocity  of  about  thirty-two  miles 
per  second.  But  Dr.  Huggins  finds 
that  Arcturus  is  receding  from  the 
sun  at  the  rate  of  55  miles  per 
second,  Vega  at  the  rate  of  about 
50  miles,  Arided  (the  chief  brilliant 
of  the  Swan)  at  the  rate  of  39  miles, 
Pollux  49  miles,  and  Dubhe  of  the 
Great  Bear  at  the  rate  of  from  46 
to  60  miles  per  second.  Beside 
such  motions  as  these  our  sun's  esti- 
mated velocity  of  about  4  J  miles  per 
second,  which  had  seemed  so  im- 
posing when  it  was  considered  that 
he  bore  with  him  at  this  enormous 
rate  his  whole  family  of  planets, 
sinks  into  relative  insignificance. 
"We  here  recognise  stellar  rates  of 
motion  nearly  equalling  that  at 
which  our  earth  circuits  around  the 
sun.  But  a  velocity  which,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  a  minute 
orb  like  the  earth,  is  intelligible, 
becomes  altogether  startling  in  the 
case  of  orbs  like  Arcturus  and 
Vega,  which  undoubtedly  exceed 
our  own  sun  many  times  in  volume. 
I  use  the  word  c  intelligible  '  with 
a  purpose ;  for  I  am  not  consider- 
ing here  what  is  conceivable  or  the 
reverse.  We  ca.n  mre&lity  understand 
why  the  earth  should  be  possessed 
of  the  velocity  she  actually  displays. 
We  know  that  the  sun's  attraction 
is  competent  to  generate  such  a 
velocity,  or  a  much  greater  velo- 
city.    But  in  the  case  of  a  star 


these  swift  motions  cannot  be  thus 
explained.  The  stars  are  too  far 
apart  to  be  bo  influenced  by  their 
mutual  attractions,  that  great  velo- 
cities would  be  generated.  And 
thus  the  thoughtful  mind  cannot 
but  recognise  in  the  stellar  motions 
a  subject  of  contemplation  far  more 
impressive  than  the  subordinate, 
though  even  swifter  motions  of  the 
Earth,  Venus,  or  Mercury.  Whence 
sprang  that  amazing  energy  which 
is  represented  by  the  proper  mo- 
tions of  the  suns  ?  If  we  admit 
the  possibility  that  forces  of  erup- 
tion or  expulsion  could  account 
for  the  observed  motions,  we  shall 
have  to  answer  the  startling  ques- 
tion, Of  what  order  are  the  orbs 
whence  the  giant  suns  were  ex- 
pelled? and  the  yet  more  difficult 
questions,  Where  are  these  orbs? 
and,  How  is  it  that,  inordinately 
large  though  they  must  be,  we  are 
yet  unable  to  distinguish  them  from 
ordinary  suns?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  prefer  to  regard  the  stel- 
lar velocities  as  generated  by  the 
attractions  of  larger  orders  of 
bodies  than  the  stars  (as  planetary 
velocities  may  be  regarded  a? 
generated  by  their  parent  suns),  we 
still  have  the  last  two  questions  to 
answer;  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged,  these  questions  are  at  pre- 
sent unanswerable.3 

Another  striking  feature  in  the 
results  announced  by  Dr.  Huggins 
is  the  absence  of  any  systematic 
agreement  between  the  stellar  mo- 


*  In  passing,  however,  I  would  venture  to  touch  on  this  question  of  central  suns,  or 
of  central  but  opaque  orbs  round  which  the  stars  may  revolve,  in  order  to  remove  a 
very  prevalent  misconception.  It  seems  to  be  commonly  supposed  that  we  cannot 
imagine  such  orbs  to  lie  far  enough  away  to  account  for  their  not  being  discernible 
either  as  orbs  of  light  or  by  hiding  more  distant  stars,  without  depriving  them  of  the 
attractive  influence  necessary  to  sway  the  motions  of  the  stars.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  An  orb  looking  as  bright  as  Sirius,  but  ten  times  as  for  away,  if  of 
equal  density  and  inherent  brightness,  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  massive, 
while  the  effect  of  distance  would  only  be  to  reduce  its  attraction  one  hundred  times. 
It  would,  therefore,  attract  our  sun  ten  times  as  strongly  as  Sirius  actually  does. 
In  like  manner,  an  orb  one  hundred  times  as  far  away  as  Sirius,  but  so  large  as  to 
appear  as  bright,  would  attract  our  sun  one  hundred  tiroes  as  strongly,  and  so  on.  So 
that  it  cannot  be  positively  asserted  that  among  the  stars  visible  to  us  there  may  not 
be  the  central  sun  of  the  sidereal  scheme — inordinately  large  and  massive  compared 
with  the  rest,  but  reduced  by  distance  to  the  same  order  of  brightness. 
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tions  he  has  recognised,  and  the 
motion  of  our  sun  towards  Her- 
cules.    It  is  manifest  that  if  oar 
sun    were    alone  in    motion,    the 
actual  rates  of  approach  and  reces- 
sion of  all  the  stars  in  the  heavens 
-would  be  at  once  determined  when 
the  rate  of  the  sun's  motion  was 
determined.      If,  for  example,    he 
were  moving  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  per  second  towards  the  star 
Lambda  of  Hercules,  he  would  be 
approaching  every    star    lying  in 
that  direction  at  the  same  rate ;  he 
would  be  receding  from  all  stars 
lying  in  the  opposite  direction  at 
the  same  rate ;    and  he  would  be 
approaching  or  receding  from  stars 
lying  in  other  directions  at  a  less 
rate  readily  calculable.     A  certain 
half  of  the  heavens  would  contain 
all  the  stars  which  the  sun  was 
approaching ;  the  other  half  would 
contain  all  the  stars  from  which  he 
was  receding ;  and  the  circle  sepa- 
rating these  halves  would  mark  the 
place  of  stars  which  the  sun  was 
neither    receding    from    nor    ap- 
proaching.     But    nothing  of  this 
sort  can  be  recognised  in  the  ob- 
served   stellar  rates    of  approach 
and  recession.     Sirius  (which  lies 
nearly    opposite    to    Hercules)   is 
receding   at  the  rate  of  about   20 
miles  per  second;  but  Vega  (which 
lies  close  to  Hercules),  instead  of 
approaching  at  about  the  same  rate, 
is  actually  approaching  at  the  rate 
of  about    50     miles    per    second. 
Castor,  which  is  very  near  the  bor- 
der line  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres just  mentioned,  and  should 
therefore  neither  be    approaching 
nor  receding,  is  in  fact  receding 
at  the  rate  of  about  25  miles  per 
second ;  while  Pollux,  though  simi- 
larly placed,  is  approaching  the  sun 
at  the  rate  of  about  49  miles  per 
second.    Again,  of  the  seven  bright 
stars  forming  Charles's  Wain,  six 
are  approaching  (five  of  them  at 
the   rate    of  about   20  miles  per 
second),  while  the  seventh  is  re- 
ceding at  a  rate  probably  exceeding 
50  miles  per  second. 


Thus  we  see  that  the  sun  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  orb  moving  within 
the  scheme  of  stars,  and  by  his  own 
movement  causing  the  chief  ap- 
parent motions  of  the  surrounding 
orbs.  His  motion  is  but  part  of  a 
grand  scheme  of  motions,  whose 
laws  are  as  yet  unknown  to  us. 
We  may  recognise  in  the  method  of 
research  which  has  now  been  so 
successfully  applied,  the  sole  means 
of  determining  what  those  laws 
may  be.  We  can  now  tell  the  very 
rate,  in  miles  per  annum,  at  which 
the  suns  are  approaching  or  reced- 
ing from  us ;  and  though  we  have 
no  reason  for  believing  that  our 
sun  occupies  in  any  sense  a  central 
position — so  that  we  have  yet  to 
learn  at  what  rate  and  in  what  way 
the  stars  move  around  the  true 
centre  of  their  system, — yet  it  is  far 
from  unlikely  that  if  we  can  but 
ascertain  the  motions  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  stars,  we  shall  have  the 
means  of  judging  where  the  centre 
lies  round  which  these  motions  are 
taking  place. 

The  astronomer  may  well  look 
with  doubt,  however,  on  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  solve  this 
stupendous  problem.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  analogy  of  our  own 
solar  system,  we  can  see  that  in  the 
far  more  complicated  scheme  of  the 
stars  there  must  exist  innumerable 
features  to  perplex  the  observer. 
If  we  imagine  a  being  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  solar  system, 
and  enabled  to  study  the  various 
apparent  motions  visible  from  his 
stand-point,  and  if  we  further  sup- 
pose him  gifted  with  the  power  of 
measuring  the  rate  at  which  the 
various  orbs  are  approaching  him  or 
receding  from  him,  then  we  know 
that  if  his  scrutiny  were  but  con- 
tinued long  enough,  he  could  not 
fail  to  recognise  the  laws  which  ex- 
ist within  that  system  and  regulate 
all  those  motions.  Where  at  first 
all  had  seemed  confusion,  our 
imaginary  observer  would  recognise 
in  the  course  of  time  a  beautiful 
harmony;  motions  which  had  ap- 
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peared  discordant  would  be  found 
to  be  in  reality  subordinated  in  one 
grand  scheme.  But  if  we  suppose 
our  observer  to  occupy  his  imagin- 
ary stand-point  for  a  few  hours  or 
even  for  a  few  days  only,  how  im- 
perfect would  be  his  ideas  of  the 
harmony  of  the  celestial  motions ! 
He  would  see  the  primary  planets 
moving  apparently  in  diverse  direc- 
tions and  at  inconsistent  rates ;  the 
secondary  planets  apparently  tra- 
velling with  non-accordant  motions 
and  on  different  paths ;  the  asteroids 
would  perplex  him  by  their  wide 
range  of  apparent  distribution ; 
meteoric  systems  would  appear  to 
conform  to  no  recognisable  law ; 
and  the  movements  of  comets 
would  seem  altogether  inexpli- 
cable. 

Yet  the  terrestrial  observer  of  the 
infinitely  more  complicated  sidereal 
system  is  in  reality  even  less  favour- 
ably circumstanced  than  our  imagi- 
nary observer  of  the  planetary 
scheme.  The  motions  which  come 
within  his  ken  are  more  minute, 
compared  with  the  real  dimensions 
of  the  stellarpaths,  than  the  motion  of 
Saturn  or  Jupiter  in  a  single  second 
compared  with  the  wide  orbits  tra- 
versed by  these  planets.  We  cannot 
tell  whether  the  observed  motion  of 
a  star  is  that  by  which  it  is  carried 
on  some  vast  independent  orbit ;  or 
is  its  motion  within  some  subor- 
dinate scheme ;  or,  lastly,  is  for  the 
most  part  due  to  the  sun's  own 
motion  within  the  sidereal  system. 
When  we  see  the  stars  of  the  same 
constellation  carried  in  different 
directions,  we  cannot  tell  whether 
the  real  motions  are  diverse  in  cha- 
racter, or  whether  the  diversity  is 
but  apparent,  like  the  apparent 
advance  and  retrogression  of  planets 
which,  nevertheless,  are  travelling 
in  a  common  direction  around  a 
common  centre. 

But  precisely  because  the  diffi- 
culties which  surround  the  problem 
of  the  stellar  motions  are  so  stupen- 
dous, we  must  so  much  the  more 


carefully  examine  every  feature 
which  observation  may  reveal  to  us. 
To  do  otherwise  were  to  aband*  = 
the  problem  as  altogether  hopeless. 

Now  it  cannot  but  be  recognis*  . 
that  in  this  respect  the  new  method 
of  research  is  peculiarly  promismsr. 
For  whereas  all  former  method 
have  dealt  only  with  apparent  na- 
tion, this  method  tells  us  of  xh 
real  rate  of  stellar  displacement- 
We  have  seen  how  it  has  dispose 
of  the  inferences  which  had  beet 
formed  as  to  the  sun's  velocity,  an .  I 
the  average  velocities  of  stellar  mo- 
tion; let  us  enquire  what  has  been 
its  bearing  on  the  views  of  astro- 
nomers respecting  the  stellar  uni- 
verse regarded  as  a  scheme  or 
system. 

Other  methods  of  dealing  wit'.. 
the  motions  of  the  stars  had  relate: 
chiefly  to  the  question  of  the  sun\ 
journey  through  space,  until  Miidier 
was  led  to  enquire  whether  the  nn*- 
tions  of  the  stars  might  not  afford 
the  means  of  determining  where  tic 
centre  of  the  stellar  system  may  lie. 
Limiting  his  range  of  enquiry,  r, 
the  first  instance,  by  certain  pre- 
liminary   considerations,    -he    pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  direction  of 
the  apparent  stellar  motions  in  a 
particular  region  of  the  heavens 
It  seemed  likely  to  him  that  the 
centre  of  the  universe  would  be  near 
the  Milky  Way,  and  probably  on 
that  band  of  conspicuous  stars  which 
extends  over  the  Greater  Dog,  Orion, 
the  Bull,  Perseus,  and  Cassiopeia. 
Still  further,  he  reasoned  that  if  the 
sun  is  circling  around  the  central 
orb,  this  body  must  lie  on  a    line 
square  to  the  sun's  path ;  so  that  if 
we  imagine  a  line  extending  from 
the  pomt  in  the  heavens  from  which 
the  sun  is  travelling  to  the  point 
towards  which  he  is  travelling,  then 
the  central  orb  must  lie  somewhere 
on  or  near  to  a  plane  through  the 
sun  and  square  to  that  line.     Now 
such  a  plane  would  cut  the  Milky 
Way  in   two   places,    one    in   the 
northern  heavens   in  Perseus,  the 
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other  in  the  southern  heavens  be- 
tween the  Altar  and  the  Centaur. 
Madler  further  indicated  reasons  for 
"believing   that   the    centre  of  the 
sidereal  universe  lies  towards  the 
northern  region  of  the  Milky  Way. 
Lastly,  seeing  that  not  far  from  the 
northern  region  there  is  a  remark- 
able star  cluster,  the  Pleiades,  he 
was   led    to  examine    the    region 
around  the  Pleiades  for  those  signs 
which  he  thought  likely  to   exist 
towards  that  part  of  the  heavens 
where  lies  the  centre  of  the  sidereal 
universe.     We  do  not  enter  here 
into  a  consideration  of  the  reasoning 
which  led  Madler  to  conclude  that 
in  that  part  of  the  heavens  the  stars 
would  all  appear  to  be  moving  in 
the  same  general  direction,  for  they 
are  rather  recondite.     That,  how- 
ever, was  his  anticipation;  and  as 
he  found  that  the  stars  in  the  con- 
stellation   Taurus    are    nearly    all 
moving  southwards,  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  had  not  been  mistaken  in 
setting  the  Pleiades  as  thet  central 
region  of  the  universe,  and  the  star 
Alcyone,  the  brightest  of  the  Plei- 
ades,  as   the    central    orb  around 
which  all  the  stars  revolve. 

Now  to  such  a  problem  as  this — 
a  problem  whose  grandeur  cannot 
but  be  recognised  even  by  those 
who  reject  the  conclusions  adopted 
by  Madler — the  new  method  of  re- 
search is  applicable  with  peculiar 
force.  For  instance,  if  the  stars  of 
Taurus  are  circling  round  a  par- 
ticular orb  also  in  Taurus,  it  will 
be  manifest,  on  a  moment's  consi- 
deration, that  they  can  have  only  a 
slight  motion  either  of -recession  or 
approach  with  respect  to  the  sun. 
When,  from  our  station  on  the  earth, 
we  see  Venus  or  Mercury  nearly  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  sun,  we 
know  that  at  the  moment  either 
planet  has  only  a  thwart  motion, 
being  then  either  at  its  greatest  or 
least  distance  from  us.  So  that  if 
the  new  method  were  applied  to 
stars  in  Taurus,  and  showed  that 
swift  motions  of  recession  or  ap- 
proach are  there   in  progress,   it 


would  at  once  dispose  of  the  attrac- 
tive but  too  speculative  theory  of 
the  German  astronomer. 

This  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished; in  fact,  since  Dr.  Huggins' 
instrument  was  mounted  and  in 
order,  the  constellation  Taurus  has 
not  been  well  placed  for  observation 
by  the  new  method.  But  in  the 
meantime,  evidence  of  the  most  con- 
vincing nature  has  been  obtained  to 
show  that  Madler' s  theory  is  un- 
sound. 

We  have  seen  that  the  theory  was 
based,  in  the  main,  on  a  certain, 
general  community  of  apparent  mo- 
tion among  the  stars  in  Taurus. 
Madler  took  it  for  granted  that  this 
community  of  motion  is  excep- 
tional. It  did  not  occur  to  him 
to  examine  the  motions  of  stars 
in  other  parts  of  the  heavens,  to 
see  whether  perchance  a  like  fea- 
ture might  not  present  itself  else- 
where. 

Having  been  myself  led  by  other 
enquiries  than  Madler's  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  stellar  motions 
might  afford  useful  information  as 
to  the  structure  of  the  heavens,  I 
thought  it  desirable  to  make  a  chart 
showing  all  the  known  stellar  mo- 
tions in  such  a  way  that  wherever 
a  community  of  direction  exists  it 
would  be  at  once  apparent  in  the 
chart.  Little  arrows  affixed  to  the 
star-discs  on  the  map,  showed  by 
their  direction  and  length  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  the  stellar 
thwart  motions.  When  the  map 
was  completed,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  community  of  motion  in 
Taurus  was  only  one  instance,  and 
by  no  means  the  most  striking 
which  could  be  recognised,  of  a  phe- 
nomenon which  I  have  since  called 
star-drift.  Certain  sets  of  stars  are 
seen  to  be  moving  athwart  the 
heavens,  nearly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  nearly  at  the  same  rate, 
in  such  sort  as  to  show  that  they 
form  distinct  families  of  suns,  tra- 
velling onwards— each  family  as  a 
single  group— through  the  celes- 
tial spaces. 
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If  this  view  is  just,  Madler's 
theory  is  at  once  shown  to  be  un- 
sound; since  the  stars  in  Taurus 
thus  appear  as  simply  a  drifting 
family  of  stars,  one  among  several 
such  families. 

All  that  was  required  to  make 
the  proof  convincing  was,  that  one 
of  these  sets  of  drifting  stars  should 
be  shown  to  be  either  approaching 
the  earth  or  receding  from  it  as  a 
single  group. 

Now,  among  the  instances  of  star- 
drift,  there  was  one  in  the  Great 
Bear  which  presented  some  very 
striking  features.  Five  stars  in 
this  constellation,  known  as  Beta, 
Gamma,  Delta,  Eta,  and  Zeta,  were 
seen  to  be  travelling,  not  merely  at 
the  same  rate  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  on  a  course  precisely  oppo- 
site to  that  which  they  would  have 
had  if  their  apparent  motion  had 
been  due  to  the  sun's  motion  in 
space.  Moreover,  all  these  stars 
are  large  and  conspicuous;  while 
one  of  them,  Zeta,  is  distinguished 
by  having  two  companions,  one  very 
close  to  it,  and  the  other  so  far  away 
that  its  motion  around  Zeta  is  only 
completed  (according  to  Madler's 
computation)  in  a  period  of  about 
2,000  years ;  so  that,  if  all  the  five 
large  stars  form  a  single  system, 
the  cyclic  revolutions  of  the  system 
must  require  millions  of  millions  of 
years  for  their  completion. 

I  selected  this  family  of  stars  as 


MM 


opinion,  I  knew  that  before  ma 
months    had    passed    the    mattai 
would  be  decided  one  way  or  tba 
other. 

Nothing  could  be  more  complete 
than  the  confirmation  of  my  views 
by  Dr.  Huggins'  observations,  hi 
his  table  of  stellar  motions,  Dr. 
Huggins  brackets  together  the  fivt 
stars  in  question  as  possessing  1 
common  motion  of  recession  at  the 
rate  of  about  twenty  miles  per 
second.  Moreover  he  finds,  frox 
the  nature  of  their  spectra,  tfc** 
they  are  all  alike  in  physical  consti- 
tution. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insds* 
upon  the  importance  of  this  resnl: 
It  proves,  first,  that  in  this  instance 
— and  therefore  presumably  in  tht 
other  instances— of  apparent  star- 
drift,  there  is  a  distinct  family  or 
group  of  stars,  travelling  bodily  on- 
wards amidst  the  star-depths.  1: 
is  shown  that  the  motions  taking 
place  within  this  star-family  are 
small  compared  with  the  common 
motion  of  the  group.  It  can  be  in- 
ferred that  the  group  is  relatively 
isolated,  since  otherwise  we  should 
find  other  stars  in  the  Great  Bear 
sharing  in  the  motion  of  these  five ; 
and  also,  if  there  had  been  a  dis- 
turbing orb  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  group,  the  members  of  the 
•family  would  ere  this  have  lost  their 
uniformity  of  motion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  centre  around  which 


affording  a  convenient  means  of  these  five  stars  are  moving  as  a 
testing  (crucially)  the  accuracy  of  single  group,  the  distance  of  that 
my  theory  of  star-drift.     If  that    centre  must  exceed  enormously  the 


theory  is  just,  all  these  stars  must 
be  either  approaching  or  receding 
at  a  common  rate.  If  the  theory  is 
unsound,  the  chances  are  enormous 
against  their  possessing  a  common 
motion  of  approach  or  recession.  I 
expressed  a  strong  feeling  of  confi- 
dence that  whenever  Dr.  Huggins 
applied  the  new  method  of  research 
to  these  stars,  he  would  find  that 
they  are  either  all  approaching  or 
all  receding,  and  at  one  and  the 
same  rate.    When  I  expressed  this 


dimensions  of  the  group,  precisely 
as  the  distance  of  the  sun  from 
Jupiter's  satellite  family  enormously 
exceeds  the  dimensions  of  that  sys- 
tem. Yet  the  distances  separating 
the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  are 
themselves  amazingly  vast.  The 
distance  between  Beta  and  Zeta  of 
the  Great  Bear  cannot  be  less  than 
100,000  times  the  distance  separat- 
ing our  earth  from  the  sun,  and  is 
probably  far  vaster.  What  then 
must  be  the  distance  of  the  centre 
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of  motion  as  seen  from  which  this 
enormous  space  is  reduced  to  an 
almost  evanescent  arc ! 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  we 
ought  to  regard  the  family  of  stars 
here  recognised  as  bearing  the  same 
general  relation  to  the  stellar  uni- 
verse (or  to  that  portion  of  it  to 
which  our  sun  belongs)  that  a  group 
of  meteors  bears  to  the  solar  sys- 
tem. All  the  drifting  star- families 
may  not  indeed  travel  around  one 
and  the  same  centre  ;  or  there  may 
be  no  true  centre,  but  only  a  central 
region,  round  which  these  move- 
ments take  place.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  consider  thoughtfully  any 
instance  of  community  of  stellar 
motions  without  feeling  that  it  im- 
plies a  common  influence  affecting 
in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  way 
each  member  of  the  drifting  star- 
family.  If  there  is  but  one  such 
centre,  whether  it  be  a  single  orb, 
or  a  central  region  of  thickly  clus- 
tering stars,  there  now  seems  to  be 
at  least  a  possibility  that  we  may 
find  where  this  centre  lies.  When 
only  a  few  more  star-families  have 
been  recognised,  and  their  motions 
of  approach  or  recession  determined, 
it  will  be  a  problem  of  no  inordinate 
difficulty  to  deduce  the  position  in 
space  of  the  regions  round  which 
these  ^motions  are  taking  place,  or 
else  to  prove  (which  would  equally 
be  a  Solution  of  the  problem  now 
before  us)  that  no  such  region 
exists,  and  that  the  stars  drift 
around  more  centres  than  one. 


Whatever  success  may  attend  the 
efforts  made  to  explain  the  stellar  mo- 
tions, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
problem  is  well  worthy  of  the  most 
thorough  investigation.  There  is„ 
indeed,  something  startling  in  the 
thought  that  man,  placed  as  he  is 
on  a  tiny  orb — an  orb  rotating 
swiftly  on  its  axis,  carried  swiftly 
round  the  sun,  and  borne  along  with 
him  in  his  swift  motion  through 
space-man,  shortlived  and  weak, 
and  unable  by  his  unaided  vision  to 
perceive  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
star- system,  should  yet  attempt 
(and  not  unhopefully)  to  master 
the  secret  of  its  structure  and  mo- 
tions. It  may  be  that  what  has 
hitherto  been  done  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  the  series  of  labours  by 
which,  if  ever,  that  end  will  be  ac- 
complished ;  or  it  may  be  that  we 
are  nearer  to  the  mastery  of  the 
problem  than  we  at  present  ima- 
gine :  but,  in  any  case,  there  is  but 
one  course  by  which  success  can  be 
achieved.  Piece  by  piece  the  facts 
on  which  our  reasoning  is  to  depend 
must  be  gathered  together;  while 
at  every  stage  of  the  enquiry,  the 
full  meaning  of  observed  facts  must 
be  as  far  as  possible  evolved.  Suc- 
cess will  not  be  obtained  by  obser- 
vation alone,  nor  by  theorising 
alone ;  but  by  that  combination 
only  of  observation  and  theory  to 
which  we  owe  all  the  most  impor- 
tant discoveries  hitherto  effected  by 
astronomers. 
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Fthe  city  of  Borne,  an  old  fable 
relates,  there  was  once  a  statue 
which  stood  with  an  extended  finger, 
on  which  was  written,  *  Strike  here !,' 
There  were  many  profound  theories 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  strange 
inscription ;  but  at  last  an  ingeni- 
ous individual  observed  the  spot  on 
the  ground  where  the  shadow  of  the 
finger  fell  at  noon.  He  marked  that 
spot,  and  at  midnight  began  to  dig 
there.  He  came,  it  is  said,  to  a  room 
underground,  containing  boundless 
treasures.  Now,  we  are  also  going 
into  the  region  of  shadows.  Scho- 
lars in  solar  mythology  have  shown 
the  birth  of  gods  and  goddesses  in 
the  sun.  But  every  bright  deity 
has  a  corresponding  shadow.  The 
races  of  men  have  not  generally  ob- 
served that  these  shadows  also  point 
to  the  sun.  It  is  rare  that  we  meet 
in  their  sacred  books  anything  so 
optimistic  as  the  ascription  in  the 
Persian  litany  of  glory  to  Yezdan, 
*  who  causeth  the  shadow  to  fall :' 
or  the  words  in  the  Bible,  *  I 
create  light,  and  I  create  dark- 
ness; I  create  good,  and  I  create 
evil.'  The  shadows  cast  upon  the 
world  by  the  shining  moral  senti- 
ment have  been  personified  as  de- 
mons antagonistic  to  the  resplendent 
deities.  Yet  on  the  finger  of  each 
luminous  form  mythological  science 
reads  the  inscription, '  Strike  here ; ' 
and  our  task  is  to  mark  the  shadow, 
dig  beneath  it,  and  gather  such 
treasures  as  we  may  find. 

In  the  study  of  Mythology  it  is  a 
primary  condition  of  getting  at  the 
truth  to  be  able,  as  the  motto  of  an 
American  college  advises,  to  'orient' 
our  minds.  To  bring  the  glowing 
images  of  the  East  here,  is  to  see 
them  harden  into  stone.  Our  west- 
ern literalism  turns  ideals  to  idols. 


We  must  rather  transfer  ourselves 
to  them  ;  we  must  '  orient  *  our- 
selves. Out  of  an  age  and  country 
where  we  live,  amid  the  habitual 
recognition  of  natural  forces,  we 
must  transport  ourselves  to  an  age 
when  no  scientific  eye  looked  upon 
nature.  The  stars  ascend  in  obe- 
dience to  arbitrary  command  ;  the 
sun  is  a  chariot  driven  by  a  reful- 
gent deity ;  the  tree  is  the  bower  o: 
a  wood-nymph ;  the  fountain  leaps 
from  the  urn  of  a  naiad.  In  these 
gay  costumes  the  laws  of  nature 
masqueraded,  until  science  struck 
the  hour  for  their  unmasking.  The 
costumes  and  masks  have  become 
materials  for  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind ;  but  to 
know  them  we  must  translate  our 
senses  back  into  that  phase  of  our 
own  early  existence,  carrying,  how- 
ever,  our  European  eyes  with  us. 

The  early  worship  of  our  race  was 
born  out  of  the  first  wonder  witl 
which  man  looked  up  to  the  heavens 
above  him.  The  splendours  of  morn- 
ing and  of  evening ;  the  azure  vault 
painted  with  frescoes  of  cloud,  or 
blackened  by  the  storm,  or  radiant 
with  constellations ;  these  awakened 
imagination,  kindled  admiration,  and 
at  length  adoration,  in  the  being  who 
had  managed  to  raise  his  eyes  above 
the  earth. 

We  sometimes  find  an  impression 
that  human  worship  began  with  low 
things — trees  and  reptiles,  stocks 
and  stones — and  from  these  gradu- 
ally ascended  to  the  celestial  gran- 
deurs. But  the  accord  of  this  theory 
with  our  ideas  of  evolution  is  appa- 
rent only.  The  real  progress  is  here, 
from  the  far  to  the  near,  from  the 
great  to  the  small.  Indeed,  it  is 
probably  inexact  to  speak  of  the 
worship  of  trees  and  serpents, 
beetles  in  Egypt,  or  weeds  and 
worts   in   Germany.     Such   things 
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were  not  considered  intrinsically 
sacred  until  the  origin  of  their 
sanctity  was  forgotten;  and  even 
now,  ages  after  their  symbolical 
character  is  lost,  the  superstitions 
about  them  indicate  their  original 
connection  with  the  worship  01  the 
heavens.  No  two  religions  could, 
at  first  sight,  seem  farther  apart 
than  the  worship  of  a  snake  and 
that  of  the  glorious  sun.  Yet 
every  Egyptian  temple  is  covered 
over  with  the  symbol  of  the  alated 
sphere — the  sun,  or  celestial  circle, 
winged  with  serpents.  The  fire  of 
the  sun  was  detached  for  special 
worship  by  the  Persians,  who  also 
held  in  high  sanctity  the  purifying 
element,  water.  Now,  in  some  of 
the  most  barbarous  regions  of  the 
world,  we  find  the  sanctity  of  fire 
and  water  associated  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  serpent.  A  negro  who 
resided  for  some  time  in  the  king- 
dom of  Dahomey  told  me  that  the 
sacred  serpents  are  there  kept  in  a 
grand  house.  They  sometimes  crawl 
about  the  fields.  One  day,  a  mu- 
latto from  some  distant  region  met 
one  of  these  divinities  taking  his 
constitutional  crawl,  and  killed  it. 
The  people,  learning  that  one  of 
their  gods  had  been  killed,  took  the 
mulatto  and  surrounded  him  with  a 
circle  of  brushwood.  Having  then 
provided  themselves  with  heavy 
sticks,  they  set  fire  to  the  brush- 
wood. The  mulatto  broke  through 
the  circle  of  fire  and  ran  for  his 
life.  The  negroes  pursued,  striking 
him  with  their  sticks.  At  length 
the  poor  fellow,  smarting  from  the 
flame,  rushed  into  a  river.  But 
when  he  entered  the  water  the  pur- 
suit ceased,  and  the  victim  was 
made  to  understand  that,  having 
gone  through  both  fire  and  water, 
he  was  now  purified  from  his 
offence,  and  might  come  out  with 
safety. 

But  we  need  not  go  so  far  as 
Egypt  or  Africa  for  our  examples 
of  the  relationship  between  the 
lowest    and    the    highest     objects 


which  have  been  held  sacred.  The 
word  '  witch '  (unrelated  to  wizard, 
weissen)  comes  from  the  Old  Saxon 
wig,  an  idol;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  witches  of  old  times 
were  at  first  practisers  of  some  of 
the  old  pagan  rites.  In  the  trials 
it  was  shown  that  the  witches  were 
accustomed  to  draw  a  mock  zodia- 
cal circle  on  the  ground,  recalling 
thus  the  old  astrology ;  and  that 
they  used  in  their  pretended  divina- 
tions rue  and  vervain,  and  other 
plants  well  known  in  Indo-Euro- 
pean mythology.  But  mark,  the 
witch  always  alleged  that  the  rue 
or  vervain,  or  whatever  herb  was 
used,  had  to  be  gathered  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  of  the  night  or  day,  in  a 
certain  quarter  of  the  moon,  or  from 
some  spot  where  sun  or  moon  did 
or  did  not  shine  on  them.  Thus 
the  plants  had  a  relationship  to  star 
worship  as  definite  as  that  of  the 
astrological  circle  drawn  around 
the  witch's  antics.  And  in  remote 
districts,  where  magical  weeds  are 
used  by  herbalists  to  heal  diseases, 
the  gathering  of  such  simples  at 
certain  holy  seasons  of  the  year 
preserves  the  fact  that  they  were 
originally  symbols  of  things  higher 
than  themselves. 

The  tendency  to  connect  the  least 
of  earthly  objects  with  the  heavens 
is  indeed  very  ancient.  In  one  of 
the  earliest  hymns  of  the  Big-veda 
it  is  said:  'This  earth  belongs  to 
Varuna,  the  King  (of  Heaven, 
Obpcu  oc),  and  the  wide  sky :  he  is 
contained  also  in  this  drop  of 
water/  He  who  was  contained  in 
a  drop  of  water  might  be  repre- 
sented* also  in  a  flower,  a  leaf,  or  in 
any  of  those  animals  which  are 
transfigured  in  the  zodiac. 

Now,  the  period  of  religious  wor- 
ship to  which  I  have  been  referring 
is  the  very  earliest  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  is  a  period  in 
which  no  generalisation  of  elements, 
afterwards  called  evil,  had  been 
made,  such  as  is  represented  by  an 
Archfiend.     There  may  have  been 
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a  giant  here  or  a  dragon  there  for 
the  all-conquering  Sun  to  slay ;  but 
these  were  referred  to  no  central 
origin.  In  the  Rig- Veda  the  Ma- 
ruts,  Storm-gods,  are  adored  as 
allies  of  Indra;  Yama,  Death,  is 
adored.  The  hymn  to  the  gods 
says:  'No  real  foe  of  yours  is 
known  in  heaven,  nor  on  earth,  ye 
devourers  of  enemies ! '  (Rv.  Man- 
dala  I.,  s.  39). 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must 
occur  if  this  happy  family  of  Sun- 
god  and  Storm-god  and  Fire-god, 
and  their  innumerable  subordinates, 
should  be  divided  by  discord.  A 
struggle  of  hostile  forces  in  the 
heavens  would  be  reflected  in  the 
earth  also,  and  a  sharp  antagonism 
be  imagined  between  animals,  plants, 
or  men,  as  they  were  supposed  to 
be  in  the  service  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  contending  powers  above. 

And  that  was  precisely  what  did 
occur.  The  primitive  Pantheon 
was  utterly  broken  up :  in  its  place 
the  later  ages  beheld  the  universe 
as  the  arena  of  a  tremendous  con- 
flict; between  good  and  evil  deities, 
who  severally  marshalled  each  and 
everything,  from  a  worm  to  a  world, 
under  their  flaming  banners. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how  this 
transformation  must  have  occurred. 
The  elements  of  it  existed  already 
in  those  little  exceptions  to  the 
general  harmony  of  the  gods,  re- 
presented in  the  occasional  demon 
or  dragon  they  had  to  slay — evil 
beings  which  were  at  first  men- 
tioned only  to  show  their  insignifi- 
cance before  the  might  of  the  gods. 
These  monsters  were  born  out  of 
the  structural  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  so  soon  as  it  began  to 
philosophise  on  a  universe  it  had  at 
first  simply  looked  upon  with  fear 
or  admiration.  Let  us  suppose  our- 
selves to  be  in  a  tropical  land :  we 
have  watched  the  rosy  morning  as 
it  passed  to  a  dazzling  noon ;  then, 
suddenly,  the  sun  is  blotted  out  by 
a  cloud,  the  sky  grows  black,  it  is 
as  a  night  lit  up  only  by  the  forked 


lightning  which  strikes  treex  house, 
man,  with  angry  thunderpeal.  Now 
here  in  England,  where  little  L? 
known  of  storms  that  shake  the 
nerves,  and  in  an  instructed  age. 
you  would  not  regard  such  a  storm 
as  an  enemy  of  the  sun  bat  as  a 
superlative  effect  of  the  snn ;  nor  if 
an  eclipse  occurred  would  you  fancy 
a  dragon  had  swallowed  the  sun: 
but  a  few  thousands  of  years  ago. 
when  you  all  lived  in  the  far  East, 
you  could  not  conceive  how  a  lumi- 
nary, whose  very  purpose  of  exig- 
ence was  to  scatter  light,  could  be 
a  party  to  his  own  obscuratioi: 
You  then  looked  with  pity  npoL 
the  ignorance  of  your  ancestors  who 
had  sung  hymns  to  the  Storm-gtxk 
simply  because  they  had  a  barbarous 
admiration  of  everything  powerful, 
or,  if  not,  a  dread  which  assumed 
the  language  of  homage.  And  yo* 
and  I  then  came,  by  irresistible 
logic,  from  the  premises  assumed,  t  • 
that  dualism  which  long  divideo 
the  visible  universe,  and  still  divide 
the  moral  universe,  into  two  hostile 
camps. 

This  was  the  mother-principl- 
out  of  which  demons  proceeded 
But  as  yet  they  are  comparatively 
unimportant,  because  not  the  incar- 
nations of  any  great  Principle  of 
Evil  in  the  Universe.  Tliat  concep- 
tion— an  Evil  Principle  in  the  Uni- 
verse— was  the  product  of  the 
Moral  Sentiment.  Only  such  in- 
tense light  could  cast  so  black  a 
shadow  athwart  the  world.  In  the 
early  ages  when  virtus  meant 
strength,  it  was  enough  to  imagine 
a  Hydra  to  testify  the  heroism  of  a 
Hercules.  In  the  ages  when  the 
intellect  alone  was  curious  about 
phenomena,  a  dragon  might  be  fan- 
cied big  enough  to  swallow  the  Sun 
and  so  account  for  an  eclipse.  But 
when  the  childhood  and  the  boy- 
hood of  mankind  had  passed,  and 
the  moral  nature  had  further  un- 
folded, the  wild  and  destructive 
forces  of  the  external  world  were 
interpreted  by  the  devastations  of 
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evil  among  men,  by  the  furies  of 
passion,  disease,  death.     The  birth 
of  the  Moral  Sentiment  inevitably 
led  man  to  attribute  all  that  was 
best  in  outward  and  in  human  na- 
ture to  a  good  deity,  and  it  was  the 
simplest  demand  of  logic  as  well  as 
piety  that  such  a  deity  should  be 
relieved  of  responsibility  for    the 
sins,  miseries,  and  deformities  which 
existed.     It  will  thus  have  appeared 
to  you  that  it  required  an  advanced 
stage  of  human  development  to  at- 
tain the  idea  of  a  powerful  Evil 
Spirit.     There  are  evidences  of  long 
periods  in  which  no  such  belief  ex- 
isted,  simply   because    the   Moral 
Sentiment  was   but    rudimentary. 
When  man,  instead  of  merely  flat- 
tering his  god  or  trembling  before 
him,  began  to  think  upon  him,  this 
dread  theory  arose.     Theology  and 
the  Devil  were  born  at  the  same 
hour.    Belief  in  a  good  God  seemed 
compatible  only  with  the  hypothesis 
of  an  independent  source  of  all  evil. 
The  atmospheric  conditions,  so  to 
say,  having  thus  been  prepared  in 
the  human  mind  for  the  production 
of  devils,  the  particular  shapes  or 
names  they  would  assume  in  the 
imaginations  of  men  would  be  de- 
termined by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, ethnical,  climatic,  political, 
or  even  accidental.     They  would, 
indeed,   be   rarely  accidental,  but 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Big-Veda,  has  called 
attention  to  a  remarkable  instance 
in  which  the  formation  of  an  im- 
posing mythological  figure  of  this 
kind  was  probably  determined  by 
an  accident.     There  appears  in  the 
earliest  hymns  the  name  of  Aditi, 
as  a  Holy  Mother  of  many  gods, 
and  thrice  there  is  mentioned  the 
female  name  of  Diti.     But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Diti  is  a  mere 
reflex  of  Aditi,  the  A  being  dropped 
originally  by   a    reciter's    license. 
The  later  reciters,  however,  regard- 
ing every  letter  in  so  sacred  a  book, 
or  even  the  omission  of  a  letter,  as 
of  eternal  significance,  Diti — this 


decapitated  Aditi — was  evolved  in- 
to a  separate  and  powerful  being ; 
and  every  realm  being  occupied  by 
its  god  or  goddess  except  the  newly- 
discovered  department  of  absolute 
evil,  she  became  in  the  puranic  my- 
thology the  mother  of  the  enemies 
of  the  gods,  the  Daityas.  It  may 
be— who  knows?— owing  to  that 
accident  that  the  Furies  and  the 
Vices  have  been  with  such  scanda- 
lous constancy  described  in  the 
feminine  gender ! 

But  such  accidents  would  rarely 
affect  more  than  the  name  of  an 
Evil  Spirit.  The  conception  itself 
would  almost  certainly  be  derived 
from  objects  in  apparent  opposition 
to  the  good  deity.  Thus,  darkness 
being  directly  opposed  to  light,  and 
cold  to  warmth,  the  worship  of  the 
Sun  would  imply  the  diabolical 
character  of  Darkness  and  of  Frost. 
And  all  things  that  give  pain — 
lightning  and  tempest,  ferocious 
animals,  deadly  plants — would  be 
naturally  regarded  as  the  fatal 
brood  of  Darkness,  so  soon  as  its 
personification  had  taken  place. 

But  while  these  natural  forces 
decide  the  general  principles  of 
Demonology,  other  considerations 
must  be  brought  to  the  estimate  of 
the  various,  and  sometimes  anoma- 
lous, forms  and  names  which  re- 
present evil.  The  great  demons 
and  devils  of  nations,  whatever 
blackness  of  character  be  attributed 
to  them,  bear  traces  of  having  been 
previously  gods.  Nothing  is  more 
clear  in  mythological  science  than 
the  fact  that  every  great  typical 
Devil  was  once  a  Deity,  who  has 
been  somewhere  and  somehow  de- 
graded and  outlawed.  The  proofs 
of  this  are  derived  from  language 
and  from  popular  conceptions. 

I  heard  lately  of  a  lady  in  Hamp- 
shire who  was  asked  by  another 
lady,  *  Do  you  make  your  children 
curtsy  when  they  pronounce  the 
name  of  the  devil  r  I  do.  I  think 
it's  safer.'  It  is  droll  enough  to  find 
this  bit  of  ceremony  toward  the 
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devil  surviving  in  an  English 
county;  but  it  lends  some  plausi- 
bility to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Cox  and 
other  mythologiste  that  the  name 
which  the  lady  taught  her  child- 
ren to  pronounce  only  with  awe 
is  substantially  the  Aryan  name 
for  god.  'Devil,'  they  tell  us,  is  from 
the  Sanskrit  Dyu,  Zend  dev,  that  is 
1  the  Shining  One.'  In  Greece  it  be- 
came Zeus ;  in  Latin  it  became  Dius- 
jpater,  corrupted  into  Jupiter,  Father ' 
of  Light ;  In  Anglo-Saxon  it  became 
Tiw,  the  god  of  War,  from  which 
came  Tiwsdarg,  Tuesday.  But 
there  came  from  it  also  the  German 
Teufel,  devil.  In  Greece  also  while 
the  chief  Sky-god  Zeus  was  derived 
from  Dyu,  there  came  from  it  also 
diabolos,  devil.  Professor  Max  Miil- 
ler  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  name  for  God  among  gip- 
sies is,  to  this  day,  devel.  But 
whether  the  derivation  of  cliabolos 
just  quoted  be  true  or  not,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  common 
term  deuce  is  strictly  referable  to 
deus  and  Dyu.  Consider  now  the 
kindred  word  demon.  This  word, 
which  now  means  an  evil  spirit, 
originally  meant  the  reverse.  The 
Demon  of  Socrates  was  the  alleged 
inspirer  of  his  wisdom.  Plato  de- 
clares that  the  good  when  they  die 
become  '  demons.'  He  says,  '  De- 
mons are  reporters  and  carriers 
between  gods  and  men.'  Philo 
uses  the  word  *  demon  '  as  synoni- 
mous  with  angel.  Here  also  is  a 
being  of  light  transformed  into 
a  fiend.  Then  there  is  a  sort  of 
nickname  for  an  evil  spirit,  our 
familiar  word  bogie.  It  comes  from 
bog,  the  Sklavonic  word  for  god. 
Appearing  here  in  the  West  as 
bogie,  bugaboo,  bugbear,  the  word 
began  as  the  c  Baga  *  of  the  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions,  a  name  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  as  Bhaga, 
Lord  of  Life,  in  the  ancient  Hindu 
mythology ;  from  which  (Bhaga) 
may  have  come  Bhoot,  the  popular 
name  in  India  for  an  evil  spirit. 
In  the  '  Bishops'  Bible  *  the  passage 


occurs  '  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  - 
any  bugs   by  night ' :   it  Has    been 
altered  to  *  terror.'     The    commit 
name  for  the  devil,  Old   Nick,   :■ 
traced  by  Grimm  to  Nixy,  a  water- 
spirit,   from   the   Greek    » ^^«#,    * 
swim,     I  shall  have,  hereafter,  :< 
give  my  reason   for  tracing  it   v 
the  Christian  Saint  Nicholas.     Be: 
whether  it  be  traced  to  one  or  :I 
other,  the  word  equally  re  preset  > 
the  degradation  of  the    title   of 
good  to  that  of  an  evil  being. 

When  we  come  to  the  name? 
particular  evil  beings   we   find  r.: 
same  law  of  declension  prevailing 
Lucifer  (light-bearing)  is  the  fell-  - 
angel  of  the  morning  star.      L-  k. 
the  nearest  thing  to  an  evil  powt? 
which  the  Northern  mythology  ha 
is  from  the  Greek  root  \vjcj7,  whe^ 
our   own   word   light.      Plato,   t. 
Greek  god  of  the  dark  underwork  ~ 
is  simply  the  word  irXnuro?,  weal: 
Siva,  the  Hindu  god  of  destructit : 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  wrr." 
derived   from  J  era,  which,    as  ^ 
have  seen,  means  a  god  of  the  d> 
others  say  it  means  '  the  good,'  • 
well-being.     There  is  good  grccr: 
for  believing  that  the  Great  Spir' 
of    Darkness  in  Persia,    Ahrin^: 
bears  in  his  name   the  cert  i fie..!-  I 
that  he  was  originally  Yaruna,  th 
deity  of  the  wide  Heaven.     In  . 
story   of  the  Masnavi    (a   fanurc* 
Persian  Mystic  Poem)  Ahrimar.  > 
mentioned  with  Bahman  as  a  tire- 
fiend,  of  which  class  are  the  Majr?' 
devils  generally;  which,  the  sack  - 
ness  of  fire  beiug  considered,  shi  *■• 
their  high  origin.     Avicenna  sav* 
that  the  genii  are  ethereal  animal* . 
the  Coran  says  they  are  compel 
of    fire.     The  name   of  the  cl  :e: 
devil  in  the   Coran   is  Eblis,  wh< 
was  cast  down  from  heaven  because. 
when  all  other  beings  worshipped 
Adam  as  they  were  commanded,  b«. 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  wa* 
beneath  his  dignity,  as  an  ethereal 
being,  to   worship  one  formed  of 
clay.     The  word  Eblis  is  no  doabf 
diabolos  Arabicised,  and  is  then- 
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fore,  according  to  the  theory  above 
stated,  the  same  as  dev,  the  deity. 
Another  Mohammedan    name,  for 
the  devil  is  Azazel.     This  word  is 
rendered  '  Scape-goat '  in  the  Bible ; 
but  the  truth  is  the  Israelites  were 
required  to  offer  np  one  goat  to 
Jahve  and  one  to  Azazel,  showing 
him   to   be  a   god.     The  Hebrew 
names  for  evil  beings,  Belial  and 
Beelzebub,  are   traceable  to  Baal, 
the  San,  though  they  aim  to  cari- 
cature that  rival  deity.     Another 
devil    of  theirs,  Samael,  seems  to 
mean  the  Left  Hand  of  God.     Of 
Satan   I  shall   have  much  to   say 
hereafter,  and  need  now  only  re- 
mind you  that  his  first  appearance, 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Job,   is 
among  the  sons  of  God. 

Not  the  least  significant  of  these 
indications  of  the  celestial  origin  of 
demons  is  the  wide- spread  belief 
that  they  are  lame.    Hephaestus  and 
other  gods  we  know  were  lamed 
by  their  fall  out  of  heaven,  and  to 
their  lameness  we  can  trace  that  of 
our  European  Diable  Boiteaux.  The 
German  demon,  Wieland,  was  lamed 
by  a  similar  fall.  But  it  is  extremely 
remarkable  that  we  should  find  an 
exactly  similar  set  of  limping  devils 
all  around  the  world.     The  Nama- 
quas  have  a  demon  of  pain  whose 
name     is     Tsui-Knap,    'Wounded 
Knee/     Livingstone  says  of   the 
African  Bakwains,  '  their  god  has 
always  a  crooked  leg,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian,  Thau.'      In   Mainas,    South 
America,  they  believe  in  a  treach- 
erous devil,  Ucchucka-chaqui,  who 
lures  people  to  destruction ;  but  the 
huntsmen   say  they  can  never  be 
deceived  if  they  examine  the  de- 
mon's foot-track,  on  account  of  the 
unequal  size  of  the  two  feet.     The 
Australians  have  a  belief  in  a  devil, 
who  is  very  black,  and  causes  dis- 
eases, though  they  say  he  taught 
them  their  songs.     They  are  par- 
ticular in  describing  the  Biam  as 
deformed  in  his  lower  extremities. 
We  cannot  say  that  all  these  super- 
stitions   floated    from    a  common 


centre ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  demon-limp  refers  to  the  fall 
from  heaven,  and  the  crooked  legs 
to  the  crooked  lightning. 

Now,  by  what  process  has  this 
general  degradation  of  deities  into 
devils  taken  place  ?  We  shall  find 
this  suggested  in  two  words,  Ah- 
gotty  the  German  word  for  idol,  and 
our  Common  English  word  Bigot 
Abgott  means  literally  an  ex-god,  a 
deity  which  has  been  dethroned 
because  superseded  by  another. 
Bigot  is  'by  god,'  and  was  applied 
to  one  who  held  on  to  his  belief  in 
the  old  god  after  others  had  trans- 
ferred their  faith  to  the  new  one. 
He  was  a  bigot,  because  he  stuck 
by  his  god,  and  we  apply  the  term 
to  one  who  adheres  obstinately  and 
narrowly  to  any  dogma  which  is 
questionable.  These  two  words 
bring  us  to  consider  the  influence 
upon  religious  conceptions  of  the 
struggles  which  have  occurred  be- 
tween races  and  nations,  and  con- 
sequently between  their  religions. 
We  must  remember  that  by  the 
time  any  tribes  had  gathered  to 
the  consistency  of  a  nation,  one  of 
the  strongest  elements  of  its  co- 
herence would  be  its  priesthood. 
So  soon  as  it  became  a  general 
belief  that  there  were  in  the  Uni- 
verse good  Powers  to  be  worshipped 
and  evil  Powers  to  be  feared,  there 
must  arise  also  a  popular  demand 
for  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
favour  of  the  good  and  security 
from  the  evil ;  and  this  demand  has 
never  failed  to  obtain  the  supply  of 
priesthoods  claiming  ability  to  bind  or 
influence  the  preternatural  beings. 
These  priesthoods  represent  the 
strongest  motives  and  fears  of  a 
people,  and  they  were  gradually 
entrenched  in  great  institutions 
involving  powerful  interests.  Every 
invasion,  or  collision,  or  mingling 
of  races  thus  brought  their  respec- 
tive religions  into  contact  and  ri- 
valry; and,  as  no  priesthood  (unless 
itbethatof  Ancientlreland)  has  ever 
been  known  to  consent  peaceably 
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to  its  own  downfall,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  its  own  deities,  we  have 
perpetual  wars  for  religions  ascen- 
dancy.    It  is  not  rare  to  hear  sects 
among  ourselves  accusing  each  other 
o f  idolatry.   In  earlier  times  the  rule 
was  to  call  their  opponents'  gods 
devils.     There  is  no  region  whose 
earjy  religious  history  better  illus- 
trates what  had  become  the  settled 
habit  of  pious  rivals  in  this  regard 
than  this  in  which  we  dwell.     Gre- 
gory the  Great  wrote  to  his  mis- 
sionary   in     Britain,     the     Abbot 
Mellitus,  second  Bishop  of  Canter- 
bury,   that   'whereas    the    people 
were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  many 
oxen  in  honour  of  demons,  let  them 
celebrate  a  religious  and    solemn 
festival,  and  not  slay  the  animals 
to   the  devil  (diabolo),  but  to  be 
eaten  by  themselves  to  the  glory  of 
God  (ad  laudem  Dei).*     And  thus 
the  wholesale  devotion  of  meats  to 
those  deities  of  our  ancestors  whom 
the  Pope  pronounces  devils,  which 
took  place  at  Yule-tide,  has  been 
Christianised  into  our  more  com- 
fortable   Christmas   dinner.     This 
was  the  fate  of  all  the  deities  which 
Christianity  undertook  to  suppress. 
But  it  had  been  the  habit  of  re- 
ligions   many  ages  before.     They 
never  undertook   to  say  that  the 
gods  they  were  suppressing  did  not 
exist.     That  would  have  been  too 
great  an  outrage  on  popular  beliefs ; 
and,  besides,  each  new  religion  had 
an  interest  of  its  own  in  preserving 
the  basis  of  belief  in  these  invisible 
beings.    Disbelief  in  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  old  gods  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  disbelief  in  that  of  the 
new.     So  they  maintained  the  ex- 
istence of  the  native  gods,  but  called 
them  devils.    Sometimes,  especially 
when  wars  or  intercourse  between 
tribes  led  to  their  fusion,  the  battle 
between    opposing    religions    was 
drawn ;  in  which  case  there  would  be 
a  compromise  by  which  two,  or  even 
three  or  four,  deities  became  united 
in  one,  receiving  thus  equal  homage. 
Thus  we  have  the  triad  of  Hindu 


religion,  as  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva.  It  is  probable  that  each  of 
these  had  been  exclusive,  tribal 
deities,  and  that  their  unity  wsa 
signalled  by  the  political  unity  of 
India. 

But  more  often  the  religion; 
difficulty  could  not  be  settled  is 
this  way.  The  most  powerful 
priesthood  carried  the  day,  and  they 
used  every  ingenuity  to  degrade  the 
gods  of  their  opponents.  Thus  the 
Agathodemons  were  transformed  to 
Kakodemons.  The  serpent,  wor- 
shipped in  many  lands  on  account 
of  its  celestial  symbolism,  might  fe 
adopted  as  the  support  of  Vishnu 
in  India,  might  be .  associated  villi 
the  rainbow  in  Persia,  where  a 
rainbow  is  still  called  the  heavenly 
Berpent ;  but  where  its  worshippers 
were  conquered,  the  jewelled  reptilt 
was  cursed  and  became  the  verr 
genius  of  evil. 

We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  &5 
to  this  degradation  of  deities.  There 
are  historical  records  of  it.  One  o: 
the  most  interesting  of  these  is  con- 
tained in  the  Sacred  Books  of 
Persia.  In  that  country,  more  per- 
haps than  in  any  other,  the  gre£ 
religions  of  the  East  contended 
in  those  deadly  struggles  whici 
were  probably  instrumental  in  caus- 
ing some  of  the  early  migrations  to 
Western  Europe.  That  great  celes- 
tial war  between  Ormuzd  and  his 
hosts  of  Light  with  Ahriman  and 
the  hosts  of  Darkness,  corresponded 
with  a  violent  theological  conflict. 
traced  throughout  the  Persian 
Scriptures,  the  triumphant  end  of 
which  was  that  the  Zoroastrian* 
had  converted  the  Devas  into  devils- 
Let  us  read  some  specimens  of  their 
denunciation  of  the  deities  they 
were  suppressing : — 

*  From  the  beginning  there  were 
two  Spirits,  each  active  in  itself; 
they  are  the  good  and  the  bad,  in 
thought,  in  word,  and  in  deed- 
Choose  ye  between  them ;  do  good, 
not  evil. 

1  All  your  Devas  are  only  mani- 
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fold  children  of  the  Evil  Mind,  the 
Saoma  of  Lies,  from  whom  proceed 
the  treacherous  acts  for  which  you 
are  notorious  in  the  seven  regions 
of  the  earth. 

'  You  have  invented  all  the  evil 
which  men  speak  and  do,  which  is 
indeed  pleasant  to  the  Devas,  hut  is 
devoid  of  all  goodness,  and  perishes 
before  the  true  insight  of  the  wise.' 
That,  you  will  perceive,  is  pretty 
strong  language.  It  says  plainly, 
oars  is  the  true  god,  your  god  is  a 
devil.  And  the  Parsee,  instructed 
by  such  teachings,  to  this  day  uses 
the  word  deva  as  we  use  the  word 
devil. 

We  may  note  here  a  transforma- 
tion in  Persia  of  deity  into  demon 
and  demon  into  deity,  which  will 
illustrate  completely  what  I  have 
said.  In  the  early  hymns  of  India, 
the  appellation  asura  is  given  to  the 
gods.  Asura  means  '  spiritual.1 
But  in  process  of  time,  asura,  like 
talpur,  came  to  have  a  bad  mean- 
ing :  the  gods  were  called  suras,  the 
demons  asuras,  and  were  said  to 
contend  against  each  other.  But 
in  Persia  the  asuras  recovered  their 
divinity  by  giving  the  name  ahura 
to  the  supreme  deity,  Ahura-mazda, 
'  the  living  Creator.'  And  we  find 
also  the  King  of  Hindu  gods,~Indra, 
the  Sun,  named  in  Zoroastrian  reli- 
gion as  one  of  the  chief  councillors 
of  the  wicked  Ahriman,  Prince  of 
Darkness ! 

But  in  every  country  conquered 
by  a  new  religion,  there  will  always 
be  found  some,  as  we  have  seen, 
who  will  hold  on  to  the  old  deity 
under  all  his  changed  fortunes. 
These  will  be  called  bigots,  but  still 
they  will  adhere  to  the  ancient  be- 
lief, and  practise  the  old  rites. 
Sometimes  even  after  they  have  had 
to  yield  to  the  popular  terminology 
and  call  the  old  god  a  devil,  they 
will  find  some  reason  for  continuing 
the  transmitted  forms.  It  is  pro- 
bably to  this  fact  that  we  must 
attribute  some  at  least  of  those 
rites   of    the    East,    denominated 


Devil-worship.  The  most  famous 
of  these  are  the  so-called  Yezedis. 
This  Assyrian  sect  is  denounced  by 
the  Mohammedans  for  worship  of 
the  Dovil,  or  of  the  Evil  Principle 
in  Nature.  We  have  been  told 
that  they  justify  this  by  saying  that 
the  Divine  Being,  on  account  of  his 
inherent  goodness,  requires  no  pro- 
pitiation, but  the  powerful  and 
malignant  spirit  must  be  conciliated. 
This  is  on  the  principle  of  the  Irish- 
man, who,  being  under  sentence  of 
death,  was  asked  if  he  was  not 
afraid  to  meet  his  God,  'Not  in 
the  least,'  he  replied,  'it's  that 
other  party  I'm  afraid  of.'  But  the 
story  of  the  Yezedis,  like  that  of  the 
Irishman,  is  no  doubt  mythical ;  or 
at  any  rate  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  deity  as  evil  was  an  after- 
thought. For  we  find  that  their 
chief  object  of  worship  is  the  figure 
of  a  certain  bird  Taous,  a  kind  of 
peacock.  This  bird  Mr.  King  of 
Cambridge  traces  to  the  fabled 
Phoenix  of  Egypt,  which  was  said 
to  return  to  lieliopolis  at  the  end  of 
every  five  hundred  years,  there  to 
burn  itself  to  ashes  on  the  altar  of 
the  Sun,  and  rise  again  from  its 
ashes.  Now  the  name  Yezedis  is 
simply  Izeds,  genii,  and  we  are  thus 
pointed  to  Arabia,  where  the  belief 
in  genii  is  strongest.  There  we 
find  Mahomet  rebuking  the  popular 
belief  in  a  certain  bird  called 
Hamah,  which  was  said  to  take 
form  from  the  blood  near  the  brain 
of  a  dead  person,  and  fly  away,  but 
returned  at  the  end  of  every  hun- 
dred years  to  revisit  that  person's 
sepulchere.  This  bird  clearly  sym- 
bolises the  immortal  principle.  To 
worship  that  is  by  no  means  to 
worship  the  Devil ;  and  to  call  the 
Yezedis  Devil-worshippers  simply 
implies  that  Mahomet  regarded 
every  god  a  devil  but  his  own.  The 
Yezedis  are  thus,  probably,  a  people 
who  hold  on  to  the  more  ancient 
deity  of  a  region  which  has  generally 
been  converted  to  Allah. 

We  may  detect  some  lingering 
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protest  against  this  wholesale  degra- 
dation of  popular  deities  by  their 
conquerors,  in  the  proverb  that  the 
devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted. 
It  will  readily  occur  to  one  that 
a  philosophically  conceived    devil 
would  not  be  repulsive.     To  do  the 
work  of  temptation  we  might  expect 
the   demon  to  assume  the  form  of 
an  angel  of  light,  but  by  no  means 
to  come  in  any  horrible  shape,  such 
as  would  repel  every  mortal.     We 
shall   see  hereafter  that  the  great 
representatives  of  evil  which  have 
been    imagined    by    the    religious 
sense    have    never    been   hideous. 
Those  that  are  so  are  not  genuine 
demons,  they  are  purposely  degraded 
and  caricatured  deities.     Let  any 
one  look  at  the  grinning,  bestial 
forms  carved  about  the  roof  and 
cornice  of  any  old  cathedral ;  York, 
for  example.     If,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, such  horrible  animal  forms 
were  first  put  on  Christian  churches 
to  represent  the  demons — that  is, 
the  Pagan  deities — driven  from  the 
interior  by  potency  of  holy  water, 
who  can  imagine  that  they  are  any- 
thing more  than  carved  impreca- 
tions ?     Was  it  to  such  ugly  beings 
that  our  ancestors  consecrated  the 
holly  and  mistletoe,  or  associated 
with  their  flowers,  fruits  and  homes? 
They  were  caricatures  by  mission- 
aries^ made  to  repel,  as  the  images 
of  saints  beside  them  were  carved 
in  beauty,  to  attract.    If  the  Pagans 
had  been  the  artists,  the  good  looks 
might  have  been  on  the  other  side. 
What    those    gods  and  goddesses 
really  were  to   their  worshippers, 
you    will    know   much   better  by 
stndying    their    latest   forms,   the 
Fairies. 

That  goddess  who,  in  Christian 
times,  was  pictnred  to  affrighted 
peasants  as  a  hag  riding  on  a  broom- 
stick, was  in  the  earlier  age  called 
Hertha,  the  Earth,  who  not  only 
gave  our  ancestors  the  words  heart 
and  hearth,  but  was  associated  with 
the  most  sacred  feelings  clustering 
around  the  hearth.     She  was  called 


Mother  Rose ;  distaff  in  hand  she 
watched  over  the  industrious  poor ; 
she  hovered  near  the  cottage,  per- 
haps to  find  there  some  weeping 
Cinderella  and  give  her  beauty  for 
ashes. 

IL 

Mr.  Ruskin,  speaking  of  Turners 
picture  of  the  Dragon  guarding  the 
Hesjperides  Gardens,  said,  that  he 
considered  its  scientific  conforma- 
tion at  a  period  when  hardly 
a  single  saurian  skeleton  existed 
within  the  artist's  reach,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  curious  exertions  of  the 
imaginative  intellect  in  the  arts. 
Thereupon  a  critic  wrote,  *  Mr. 
Turner  himself  informed  us  tha* 
he  copied  the  dragon  from  a  pan- 
tomime at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.' 
I  have  no  doubt  the  interpreter  of 
Turner  was  nearer  right,  and  that 
the  dragon  gained  much  from  the 
artist's  mind  that  was  never  seen  at 
Drury  Lane.  But  there  seems  to 
me  something  admirable  in  that 
artist's  respect  for  the  conventional 
and  popular  conception  of  a  thing 
which  has  no  existence,  except  as  a 
popular  notion. 

In  Turner's  superb  picture  in  the 
National  Gallery — Apollo  slaying  the 
Python — we  may  see  how  much  art 
and  thought  can  evolve  from  the 
commonest    fragments   of    ancient 
fable.     The   mighty   folds    of   the 
Python,  if  they  bear  us  back  to  the 
fire-breathing  storm,  bear  us   also 
onward  to  the  great  wrong  which, 
gliding  from  century  to  century,  cast- 
ing generations  like  skins,   draws 
round  each  age  and  nation  its  horrid 
coil.     And  the  god  there,  if  his 
darts  be  resolved  in  the  past  to 
sunbeams,  reflects  the  likeness  of 
each  hero  in  the  long  line  of  dragon* 
slayers,    even    to    our    chivalrous 
knight  of  the  '  St.  George's  Fund,' 
who,  while  many  have  a  profound 
interest  in  any  saint  stamped  on  a 
sovereign,  is  one  of  the  few  who 
see  in  it  a  golden  shaft  to  hurl  at 
the  dragons  of  to-day. 
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The  appearance  of  the  image  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  on  the 
new  sovereign  suggests  much.     To 
the  credit  of  human  nature  be  it 
Baid,  it  requires  a  long  time  for  a 
religion  to  pass  from  the  heart  of 
-man    to  his   pocket.     Yet  on  old 
Roman  coins  we  find  the  same  em- 
blem,   only  on   them  the  hero  is 
named  Bellerophon,  the  white  horse 
on  which  he  rides  is  Pegasus,  and 
the   dragon  is   the   Chimcera.     So 
anciently  had  the  story  had  its  day 
and   become   currency.     But  from 
the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present 
time  that  myth  has  been  the  moral 
currency  of  the  race.    It  has  been 
adapted  to  every  climatic  variation, 
and  to  every  moral  condition. 

But  why  was  the  serpent  in  some 
regions  chosen  to  be,  beyond  all 
other  animals,  the  earthly  counter- 
part of  every  blighting  element  in 
nature,  and  the  symbol  of  evil  ? 
Or  why,  on  the  other  hand,  did  it 
become  in  other  regions  the  good 
demon,  the  genius  of  wisdom,  whis- 
pering to  Esculapius  and  Hygeia 
the  secrets  of  healing,  to  Minerva 
wisdom,  opening  to  man  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  ? 

The  serpent  is  mysterious  to  us ; 
to  the  savage  mind  he  was  mysti- 
tical.  Slipping  from  skin  to  skin, 
he  seemed  able  to  renew  his  youth, 
and  his  coil  suggested  the  daily 
circle  of  the  sun.  The  brilliancy 
of  his  colours  related  him  to  the 
rainbow,  or  on  the  other,  hand 
might  be  supposed  to  come  from 
the  gems  of  the  earth  into  which 
he  crept.  He  wore  the  rubies  and 
sapphires  amid  which  he  dwelt, 
and  was  supposed  to  guard.  His 
swift  movement  without  feet  sug- 
gested the  movement  of  sun  or  star, 
and  the  mystery  that  the  merest 
iouch  of  his  fang,  hardly  visible, 
was  more  fatal  than  a  large  wound 
from  any  other  animal,  suggested 
supernatural  power.  Then,  his 
forked  tongue.  What  else  was 
forked  ?  The  lightning.  He  was 
the  sinuous    lightning  of  heaven 


embodied.  And  as  the  lightning 
was  the  forked  tongue  of  the  cloud, 
the  cloud  was  a  flying  serpent.  To 
fly  he  must  have  wings :  imagina- 
tion easily  adds  them,  and  you  nave 
the  dragon.  The  conventional  dra- 
gon has  indeed  some  traits  of  other 
animals,  the  saurian  body,  and  often 
the  eagle  head;  but  the  oldest 
forms  of  it  are  simply  those  winged 
serpents  with  reared  heads  which 
we  find  sculptured  on  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  Sarcophagus, 
where  they  are  yoked  to  the  chariots 
of  gods.  It  is  almost  exclu- 
sively in  this  flying  or  dragon  form 
that  the  serpent  is  described  as 
the  enemy  of  the  gods.  On  earth, 
and  wingless,  he  is  the  agent  and 
guard  of  the  gods,  set  to  watch 
treasures,  for  that  endowed  with 
supernatural  intelligence,  and  arm- 
ed with  powers  of  life  or  death. 
But  as  the  winged  hurricane  or 
threatening  cloud,  he  is  a  rebel' 
angel  trying  to  resist  the  Sun,  and 
reach  the  throne  of  heaven.  As  the 
beautiful  but  dangerous  agent  of 
the  heavens; — whose  very  stars 
seemed  to  spot  him — man  venera- 
ted, or  sought  to  conciliate  him. 
But  to  this  general  homage  there 
were  exceptions.  The  Shemitic 
tribes  hold  that  it  was  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent  that  the  Spirit  of  Evil 
tempted  the  first  man  and  woman 
to  their  fall.  The  Persian  myth  is 
that  when  Ormuzd,  the  deity  of 
Light,  out  of  two  intertwining  trees 
created  a  man  and  woman — named 
Meschia  and  Meschiane — the  wicked 
Ahriman  formed  a  '  two-footed  ser- 
pent of  lies,'  Ash-Mogh,  who  by  a 
bribe  of  fruit  and  milk  corrupted 
their  nature.  The  common  theory 
of  the  Fall,  and  the  consequent 
identification  of  Eve's  tempter  as 
the  devil,  is  comparatively  modern. 
The  Hebrews  had  no  such  idea 
about  the  serpent.  Even  after  the 
mysterious  curse  of  the  serpent  re- 
corded in  their  sacred  books,  we 
find  Moses  lifting  up  the  serpent  as 
a  healing  form,  and  the  same  image 
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receiving    homage   in  the   temple 
down  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  We 
also  find  the  Seraphim  represented 
by   Isaiah    as  paying   homage   to 
Jahve,  Seraph  being  but  the  Hebrew 
word  for  serpent.    The  Hebrews,  as 
they  mingled  more  with  other  na- 
tions, got  the  idea  of  evil  Spirits, 
which  they  had  not  originally,  and 
had  various  names  for  them — Be- 
lial, Beelzebub,  Satan,  Samael — but 
they  had  no  association  with  the 
snake,  which  would  make  the  advice 
startling,  '  Be  ye  wise  as  Serpents.' 
Mr.  Ferguson  suggests  that  the 
curse  on  the  Serpent  in  Paradise  was 
really  a  curse  on  serpent-worship. 
While  I  have  no  idea  that  such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  original  narra- 
tive, there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  identification    of   the   serpent 
with  Satan  by  Christendom  was  a 
corse  upon    serpent-worship.      In 
various  countries  where  Christian- 
ity tried    to  propagate    itself — in 
Greece   especially — it   encountered 
this  reverence  for  the  serpent  as  an 
Agathodeemon,  and  then  it  began 
to  be  remembered  in  what  form 
man  had  been  tempted  of  old.    And 
though  the  serpent  had  been  des- 
cribed simply   as  the   subtlest  of 
beasts,  to  the  Christians,  supersed- 
ing the  serpent  religion,  he  became 
the  old  dragon,  the  favourite  form  of 
the  Wicked  One.      So  the  serpent 
took  his  place  among  the    many 
other  deities  degraded  into  devils. 
I  recently  examined,  in  Rome,  a 
very  ancient  sculpture  found  in  a 
catacomb,  which  represented  Adam 
and  Eve  beside  the  tree  and  ser- 
pent, and  before  them  was  an  altar, 
denoting  that  they  had  been  paying 
divine  homage  to  the  serpent.   This 
altar  an  angel  had  just  overturned. 
It  is  a  record  of  the  struggle  which 
primitive  Christianity  had  with  ser- 
pent-worship.     Nor  was  this  sus- 
picion of  the  serpent  as  a  seducer 
without  reason.     So  strong  was  the 
belief  in  the  divine  and  beneficent 
nature  of  the  serpent  that  it  lin- 
gered among  Christians  themselves, 


sufficiently  for   one   powerful   sect 
to   call  themselves  Ophites   (from 
the  Greek  Ophis,   a  serpent)   aud 
to  twine  a  living  serpent  around  the 
chalice  of  the  Eucharist.       Of  the 
Ophites  Tertullian  writes,  '  Serpec- 
tem  magnificant  in  tantum  ut  ilium 
etiam  Christo  prroferant.'    This  sect 
got  their  serpent  deity  from  Egypt, 
where  the  genius  of  the  Sun  was 
adored  as  Chneph,  a  serpent.     It  is 
curious  to  read  the  reasonings  by 
which  they   maintained    that    the 
serpent    was    an    emblem    of    the 
Messiah.      Their  fundamental  text 
was,   *  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  ser- 
pent   in  the    wilderness,    even   so 
shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up/ 
But  it  is  of  more  mythological  im- 
portance to  consider  their  version 
of  the  part  performed  by  the  ser- 
pent in  Eden.     They  held  that  at 
the  summit  of  the  universe  there 
was  a  Supreme  Being,  but  at  a  lower 
point  there  was  a  powerful  Demiur- 
gus,    named    Ildabaoth,    *  Son    of 
Darkness.'     It  was  this  Pemiurgus 
who  created  man,  but  created  him 
a  miserable  being,  who  crawled  on 
the  earth  as  a  worm.      But  there 
was  a  Heavenly  Mother  who,  hating 
Ildabaoth,    endowed    man  with  a 
soul,  by  virtue  of  which,  from  being 
a  worm,  he  rose  to  a  knowledge  of 
those  regions   which   were  higher 
than  Ildabaoth.      The  Demiurgus, 
jealous  that  there  should  be  a  being 
superior  to  himself,  wished  to  make 
him,  out  of  sheer  revenge,  equal  to 
God  himself.   And  for  that  purpose 
he  formed  a  holy  Serpent — a  shape 
whose  sanctity  and  wisdom  Eve  so 
well  knew  that  she   at  once   ac- 
cepted his  advice  about  the  fruit, 
by  eating  which  man  became  as  a 
god  in  knowledge.     The  idea  here 
is  that  the  divinity  of  the  Serpent 
was  self-evident  to  Eve,  and  that 
her  belief  was  justified  by  the  re- 
ception  of  that  divine  knowledge 
which  we  owe,  as  they  claimed,  to 
the  Serpent. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  search 
into  the  story  of  Eden,  we  find  that 
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-what  exists  as  a  mere  fragment  in 
the  Bible  is  a  large  mythology  in 
other  sacred  books  of  the  East.  The 
Magi  an  legend  was,  that  at  the  gate 
of  Paradise  there  were  two  guards, 
— the  Cherub  and  the  Seraph. 
The  Cherub  was  four-footed,  wing- 
ed, and  with  four  faces, — the  faces 
of  man,  lion,  ox,  and  eagle.  It  is 
easily  identified  with  the  griffin,  the 
fabulous  monster  spoken  of  by 
Herodotus  and  Pliny  as  guarding 
the  gold-bearing  fields.  The  name 
indeed  is  the  same.  Cherub  is  the 
same  as  Sanskrit  gribh,  Greek  ypv\f/, 
German  gretfen  ,  English  grip ;  and 
the  office  of  this  guard  at  the 
gate  of  Paradise  was  to  grip  any 
one  who  tried  to  enter.  The  Se- 
raph was  a  fiery  serpent,  whose 
husiness  was,  by  fatal  bite,  to  pro- 
tect the  garden.  Of  these  two 
guards  the  serpent  proved  trea- 
cherous. A  superior  angel,  whose 
motives  are  variously  ascribed  to  a 
passion  for  Eve  with  jealousy  of 
Adam  (Rabbi  Jarchi),  and  to  envy 
of  Adam's  happy  estate  (Josephus), 
induced  the  serpent  to  lend  him 
his  form.  Eve,  knowing  that  the 
serpent  was  the  divinely-appointed 
protector  of  the  garden,  did  not 
suspect  the  treachery. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  written 
about  the  curse  pronounced  on  the 
serpent,  that  it  should  for  ever  crawl 
on  its  belly  in  the  dust.  This 
seamed  to  suggest  that  previously 
it  had  not  so  crawled.  We  find 
ancient  Rabbins  surmising  that  it 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  camel,  and 
imaginative  Mohammedans  that 
the  serpent  had  two  legs  which 
Michael  was  commissioned  to  cut 
off  with  the  sword  of  God.  The 
ingenious  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  of 
opinion  that  the  serpent  had  pre- 
viously been  an  ape  !  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  a  trace  of  the  doc- 
trine of  metempsychosis  in  the  sen- 
tence. To  the  oriental  eye  every 
animal  held  a  human  soul  trying  to 
climb  into  higher  form.  The  curse 
on  the  Serpent  was,  that  the  soul  in 


it  should  never  transmigrate;    it 
was  nailed  to  the  dust  for  ever. 

The  reappearance  of  the  Seraph 
along  with  Cherubim  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  Jewish  temple, 
and  its  continuance  in  our  emblems 
to  this  day,  shows  that  the  early 
myths  were  unable  to  blast  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Serpent  as  an  Agatho- 
daemon.  In  India  there  are  distinct 
traces  of  the  Shemitic  narrative, 
such  as  the  bruising  of  the  ser- 
pent's head.  There  are  ancient 
representations  of  Krishna  treading 
on  the  serpent's  head ;  and  there  is 
at  this  day  a  popular  explanation  of 
a  certain  mark  on  the  head  of  the 
Cobra,  as  having  been  left  there  by 
the  heel  of  Vishnu ;  and  yet  the 
serpent  in  India  is  held  in  the 
highest  reverence,  and  the  Cobra  in 
particular  enjoys  the  rank  of  a 
Brahmin  of  the  highest  caste. 

Indeed  the  distance  to  which 
this  story  has  travelled  is  the  mar- 
vel of  mythological  science.  The 
echo  of  it  is  found  in  the  idle  story 
of  Pliny,  that  in  a  crowd  of  many 
men  and  only  one  woman  a  snake 
will  leave  all  the  rest  and  attack 
the  woman.  Michelet  (La  Sorciere) 
finds  something  profound  in  this 
especial  association  of  woman  with 
demons.  Her  inspired  nature  may 
as  easily  be  possessed  by  evil  as  by 
good  impulses.  He  remembers  the 
sibyls  and  circes,  and  after  them 
that  the  witches  and  sorcerers  were 
chiefly  women,  and  says :  l  Satan 
retourne  a  son  Eve.'  M.  Reuss  (La 
Sorcellerie)  assigns  as  a  reason  why 
witches  have  been  chiefly  women, — 
about  8  to  i, — that  man,  being 
stronger,  is  more  capable  than 
woman  of  obtaining  what  he  desires, 
while  woman  in  her  feebleness 
flies  to  seek  external  aid.  In  her 
weakness,  especially  in  the  middle- 
ages,  Satan  found  a  reinforce- 
ment of  his  appeals.  The  fact 
seems  to  me  to  find  a  nearer  ex- 
planation in  the  relation  of  witch- 
craft to  Paganism — women  hold 
on  to  a  religion  more  devoutly  than 
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men.  They  held  on  longest  to  the 
Pagan  deities  and  rites  after  they 
had  been  declared  accursed,  the 
gods  declared  devils,  and  their 
rites  sorcery.  To  return  to  the 
narrative  of  Eden,  we  find  it  clearly 
interwoven  with  the  Scandinavian 
myth  of  the  Universe-tree,  Igdras- 
yll,  whose  every  root  a  serpent 
gnaws,  and  around  whose  central 
bloom  coils  Jormungandr, — '  vast 
serpent.'  The  very  name  of  the 
realm  around  which  that  serpent 
stretches,  with  tail  in  mouth,  is 
Midgard, — so  curiously  resembling 
*  midst  of  the  garden,' — while  the 
snakes  that  gnaw  the  roots  are 
called  the  sons  of  Graf  vitnir,  a  name 
meaning  knowledge.  Here  too  the 
serpent  is  associated  with  intellec- 
tual subtlety. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  see 
how  this  mighty  and  universal 
combat  between  light  and  darkness 
— sun  and  cloud — has  been  spiritu- 
alised. I  have  said  that  the  sym- 
bolical forms  of  evil  have  been 
the  changing  shadows  of  the  grow- 
ing and  glowing  moral  sentiment  of 
man.  In  India,  the  first  form  of 
the  combat  is  between  Indra,  the 
Sun,  and  Vritra,  the  rainless,  blight- 
ing cloud.  He  is  the  biting  snake. 
But  Indra  afterwards  has  another 
combat  to  destroy  Ahi,  the 
throttling  snake.  '  Indra,  the  wield- 
er  of  the  thunderbolt,  dug  our 
channels;  he  smote  the  cloud 
(Vritra),  the  blockader  of  the 
waters ;  he,  the  fair-handed,  the 
impeller,  has  brought  us  on  our 
way;  Dy  h*8  command  we  flow 
broad  rivers.  Ever  is  that  heroism 
of  Indra  to  be  proclaimed  when 
he  cut  Ahi  in  pieces,  with  his 
thunderbolt  he  smote  the  sur- 
rounding obstructors :  the  waters 
flowed  seeking  their  goal.' — Rig- 
Veda,  iii.  33.  Through  Ahi  the 
cloud  is  spiritualised;  for  Ahi  re- 
appears in  the  Sanskrit  amhas,  sin. 
In  Greece  this  serpent's  name,  Ahi, 
reappears  in  the  word  echidna, 
adder,   but  also   in  agos,  sin.     In 


! 


Latin  it  becomes  anguis,  snake,  and 
angusticB  a  strait,  from  which  we 
get  our  word  '  anguish.'  Professor  j 
Max  Miiller  well  says,  '  AH  who 
have  seen  and  contemplated  the 
statue  of  Laokoon  and  his  sons, 
with  the  serpent  coiled  around  them 
from  head  to  foot,  may  realise  what 
those  ancients  felt  and  saw  wheL 
they  called  sin  Amhas,  the  throt- 
tler.' 

Our  word  adder  is  simply  tie 
German  word  natter,  a  snake,  fron 
which  the  letter  n  has  been  trans- 
posed to  make  the  an.  It  therefore 
goes  back  to  the  Sans-root  nah,  t«<  ■ 
bind,  and  is  thus  a  descendant  0:  [ 
that  great  demon  worm  that  boned 
Laokoon,  the  throttling  Ahi  whom 
Indra  vanquished. 

But  that  classic  combat  did  not 
linger  only  as  a  name  in  Germany. 
Let  us  visit  the  famous  old  city  c: 
Worms,  and  its  very  name  remind; 
us  that  we  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  Siegfried  slew  the  dragon, 
and  made  himself  invulnerable  bj 
bathing  in  its  blood,  with  exception 
of  one  spot  where  the  leaf  fell  on 
him.  They  will  show  you  a: 
Worms  the  place  where  the  conflict 
took  place,  and  also  the  Rosen- 
garten — so  called  still — where  the 
enchantress  dwelt  whose  guard  was 
the  dragon.  Here  the  monster 
does  but  reflect  the  barbaric  virtue 
of  physical  courage.  In  the  famous 
missal  of  Worms  (tenth  or  eleventh 
century)  you  will  find  the  transla- 
tion of  the  story  in  a  picture  of 
Christ  with  the  demon  Death  be- 
neath his  feet,  whom  he  is  slaying 
with  the  cross  for  a  spear.  Wan- 
dering southward,  perhaps  to  visit 
the  Passion-play,  we  cross  the 
charming  lake  called  Wurm-See. 
There  you  will  learn  that  it  is  so 
called  from  a  dragon,  which  once 
devastated  the  country,  but  was 
destroyed  by  pious  monks.  But 
they  will  point  you  also  to  a  little 
1  Island  of  Roses '  there,  which  will 
remind  you  of  the  dragon-guarded 
Rose-garden  of  Worms,  the  Hespe- 
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rian  gardens  of  Greek  fable,  and  of 
Paradise  with  its  Seraph. 

Returning  homeward,  then,  we  no 
sooner  reach  the  shore  of  England 
than  we  meet  onr  Cerberus  in  the 
form  of  a  Custom's  Officer,  above 
whose  head  goes  on  the  well-known 
struggle  of  the  lion  and  the  unicorn. 
That  familiar  device  has  a  curious 
history,  but  one  too  long  to  be  re- 
peated here.  But  I  may  say  that 
we  can  trace  the  unicorn  back  until 
it  becomes  a  wicked  dragon  in  the 
forests  of  Armenia ;  and  the  genea- 
logy of  the  lion  is  equally  traceable 
to  a  holy  beast  of  the  same  region. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  superstition 
in  India,  Persia,  and  Armenia,  that 
the  most  ferocious  animals  respected 
pious  hermits,  were  converted  by 
them  in  the  woods,  and  became 
friends  with  them.  Christian  her- 
mits were  afterwards  said  to  be  si- 
milarly befriended.  King  Henry  of 
Brunswick,  when  a  pilgrim  in  the 
Holy  Land,  found  one  of  these  holy 
lions  fighting  a  dreadful  horned 
dragon.  He  took  the  part  of  the 
lion,  and  slew  the  dragon.  The 
grateful  animal  followed  his  de- 
liverer back  to  Brunswick,  giving 
him  the  title  of  Henry  the  Lion. 
This  story  was  told  of  another 
saint,  the  combat  being  near  Rome ; 
but  there  the  dragon  had  become  a 
unicorn,  the  legend  in  other  respects 
being  exactly  the  same. 

There  were  many  stories  of  this 
kind  floating  hither  from  the  East 
in  the  time  of  the  crusades  and  pil- 
grimages. Such  stories  found  the 
soil  already  prepared  for  them  in 
tales  of  kindred  origin  and  signifi- 
cance, of  fierce-seeming  beasts  whom 
fair  maidens  found  good-hearted.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  a  race  that  had 
*  Beauty  and  the  Beast '  for  its  fa- 
vourite story,  to  call  a  loved  king 
the  lion-heart.  But  so  it  is,  that 
though  the  British  Lion  may  be 
thought  of  now  as  the  royal  animal 
whose  fierce  roar  is  heard  round 


the  world,  he  originally  came  to  us 
as  a  pious  and  Christian-like  animal ; 
his  contest  with  the  unicorn  is  the 
ancient  conflict  of  Sun  and  Cloud, 
god  and  dragon  ;  and  the  lion  con- 
tending with  him — though  as  the 
British  emblem  he  be  thought  of  as 
ferocious — is  really  there  a  Saint 
George  in  disguise.  He  is  a  beast 
like  that  in  which  Beauty  found 
such  a  gentle  husband  transformed, 
and  came  to  England  as  the  pious 
friend  of  pilgrims  in  the  East.*  In 
Astrology,  lion  meant  the  Sun's 
house.  In  Mithraic  symbols  the  lion 
has  a  rayed  head,  and  the  Priests 
of  Mithras  were  called  Lions. 

In  the  conflict  of  the  holy  lion 
with  the  unicorn  the  old  combat 
has  been  translated  into  the  conflict 
between  Christian  and  pagan.  The 
unicorn,  a  fabulous  form  derived 
probably  from  the  rhinoceros,  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  a  symbol 
of  terrible  strength,  and  in  after 
ages  it  attained  a  sanctity  through 
the  belief  that  it  was  the  guardian 
of  St.  Justina  in  her  solitude.  But 
it  was  not  always  so.  Its  horn  was 
the  symbol  of  pagan  hostility,  and 
it  took  the  place  of  the  dragon  in 
the  legend  I  spoke  of.  In  the  arms 
of  England  there  is  a  chain  depend- 
ing fromthe'unicorn's  side,  denoting, 
probably,  that  he  is  to  be  bound  in 
the  pit. 

The  horse-like  shape  of  the  uni- 
corn may  have  seemed  particularly 
appropriate  at  a  time  when  the 
consecration  and  sacrifice  of  the 
horse  to  Wodin  by  our  Teutonic 
ancestors  led  our  Christian  fathers 
to  ascribe  the  demonic  character  to 
that  useful  animal,  which  led  to  the 
discontinuance  of  horseflesh  as  food. 
To  similar  exigencies,  arising  in  the 
course  of  the  conversion  of  the 
pagans,  may  be  attributed  the  evil 
name  which  fell  upon  various  other 
animals  which  Christianity  held 
accurst  simply  because  paganism 
held  them  sacred.     The  raven,  vi- 


*  See  Frauds  Magazine,  March  1872.    « The  City  of  the  Monk.' 
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sibly  carrying  the  night  on  its  back, 
was  the  bird  that  whispered  to 
Odin  the  secrets  it  discovered  on 
its  flight ;  and  when  Odin  was  de- 
clared a  devil,  the  raven  was  es- 
teemed a  demon  bird.  It  is  said 
that  even  Voltaire  was  tronbled  if 
he  heard  the  croak  of  a  raven  on 
his  left.  Yet  its  original  association 
was  high.  It  was  pictured  sitting 
on  the  strings  of  Apollo's  lyre ;  and 
though  black  it  was  so  only  that  it 
might  be  for  the  sun-god  a  better 
night-watchman,  to  report  what 
had  occurred  whilst  his  own  eye 
was  withdrawn  from  the  earth.  To 
the  Parsees  the  raven  is  still  the 
carrier  between  Earth  and  Heaven, 
and  the  dead  are  left  on  mountains 
frequented  by  that  bird  that,  through 
them,  souls  may  pass  to  paradise. 

Freyja,  the  Scandinavian  Venus, 
had  her  chariot  drawn  by  two  cats ; 
and  when  anathematised  by  the 
missionary,  Freyja's  day — Friday — 
became  unlucky,  the  cat  became 
uncanny.  The  witch  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  cat,  and  there  are 
people  who  still  dislike  a  cat,  and 
hold  a  black  one  particularly  diabo- 
lical. Many  a  cat  has  been  sacrificed 
over  a  supposed  witch's  grave  to 
keep  her  from  wandering  after 
death.  I  was  in  Moscow  when 
some  women  in  the  neighbourhood 
sacrificed  a  cat,  a  dog,  and  a  cock 
to  allay  the  Cattle  Plague.  They 
harnessed  a  woman  to  a  plough, 
ran  a  furrow  around  their  cattle, 
slew  and  buried  the  animals  at  the 
junction  of  the  furrow,  crying, 
4  Cattle  Plague,  spare  our  cattle,  we 
offer  you  cat,  dog,  and  cock.'  In 
this  case,  however,  the  cat  must 
have  been  devoted  on  account  of  its 
sanctity,  for  there  is  no  demonism 
associated  with  it  there,  but  the 
reverse.  In  Russia  a  cat  may  enter  a 
church  and  be  welcome,  but  if  a  dog 
enter  the  whole  congregation  would 
rise  up  to  expel  it.  I  once  asked  a 
peasant  in  that  country  why  this 
was,  and  she  told  me  it  was  because 
once  the  devil  tried  to  enter  para- 


dise in  the  shape  of  a  mouse.    A 
cat  and  a  dog  were  on  guard  at  the 
time.     The  dog  allowed  the  mouse 
to  pass    but   the    cat  pounced  01 
it,  and  so  enjoys  the   credit  of  hav- 
ing foiled  Satan  in  this  manoeuvre 
The  demonism  of  the  dog  has  bett 
more  universal  than    that   of  anv 
other   animal    not    fabulous.     Th» 
fidelity  of  the  dog  has  in  the  last 
centuries  worn  out  the  evil  suspi- 
cions of  him  in  this  country,  and  vr* 
a  London  newspaper  corresponded 
thought  the  howling  of  a  dog  v 
Sandringham  in  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 9th  last,  during  the  Prince's  ill- 
ness, important  enough  to  report  ti 
a  shuddering  country.     I  read  lately 
of  a  dog  in  a  German  village  which 
was  supposed  to  have  announced  & 
many  deaths  that  he  became  an  ob- 
ject of  general  terror,  and  was  put  t» 
death.   It  seems  to  be  only  as  foresee- 
ing  death,  or  as  able  to  see  invisible 
beings,  that  superstitions  concerning 
the  dog  survive  in  this  country  ;  bu* 
in  the  times  of  witchcraft  there  per- 
ished many  a  poor  creature,  the  only 
evidence  of  whose  sorcery  was  fond- 
ness for  some  black  dog .  In  Germany, 
the  belief  in  the  diabolical  charac- 
ter of  the  dog  is  so  powerful  that  it 
was  able  to  upset  the  equanimity  of 
Goethe  himself,  whom  we  find  end- 
ing his  connexion  with  the  Weimar 
theatre  because  a  learned  dog  wa> 
shown  on  the  stage,  and  even    on 
one  occasion  apostrophising  a  d<  ><: 
as  a  demon  which  wished  to  possess 
his  soul.     He  would  seem  to  have 
dwelt  upon    that    poodle    circling 
around  Faust,  from  which  Mephieto- 
pheles  presently  emerged,  until   it 
had  upset  his  nerves ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable    that     Goethe's     notion 
should  coincide  so  nearly  with  that 
of  the  Parsees  of  Surat,  who  vene- 
rate the  dog  above  all  other  ani- 
mals, and  who,  when  one  is  dying, 
place  a  dog's  muzzle  near  the  per- 
son's mouth    and    mako    it    bark 
twice,  so  that  it  may  catch  the  de- 
parting   soul  and   bear  it   to   the 
waiting  angel. 
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As  the  Magians  pictured  Para- 
dise guarded  by  a  griffin  and  a  seraph, 
so  the  Hindoos  pictured  the  abode 
of  the  gods  as  guarded  by  two 
dogs,  the  morning  and  evening  twi- 
light ;  these  reappear  in  Orthros  and 
Kerberus,  the  guards  of  the  Greek 
Hades.  In  '  Orthros '  the  name  of 
Vritra  reappears ;  in  Kerberus  we 
have  the  Indian  Sarvara, — the  dog 
who  proved  a  treacherous  guard, 
and  was  slain  by  Indra.  Hence  the 
Russian  peasant  comes  fairly  by  his 
story  of  how  the  dog  admitted  the 
mouse-devil  into  Heaven ;  and  the 
English  peasant  by  his  epithet 
*  hell-hound.'  But  in  Hindu  my- 
thology the  two  dogs  do  not  bear 
an  evil  character.  In  a  funeral 
hymn  of  the  Rig  Veda  (x.  14)  ad- 
dressed to  Yama — King  of  Death 
and  of  Immortality — we  read :  '  By 
an  auspicious  path  do  thou  hasten 
past  the  two  four-eyed,  brindled 
dogs,  the  offspring  of  Sarama ;  then 
approach  the  bountiful  Pitris,  who 
rejoice  together  with  Yama.  En- 
trust him,  0  King  Yama,  to  thy  two 
watch-dogs,  four-eyed,  road-guard- 
ing, and  man-observing.  The  two 
brown  messengers  of  Yama,  broad 
of  nostril  and  insatiable,  wander 
about  among  men ;  may  they  give 
us  again  to-day  the  auspicious 
breath  of  life  that  we  may  see  the 
sun.'  And  now,  thousands  of 
years  after  this  was  said,  we  find 
the  dog  still  regarded  as  the  seer  of 
ghosts,  and  the  watcher  at  the  gates 
of  death,  of  whose  opening  his  howl 
forewarns. 

In  Germany,  the  dog  sacred  to 
Odin,  afterwards  the  hound  of  his 
demon  chase,  had  his  diabolism  in- 
tensified by  his  relationship  with  the 
wolf.  The  wolf  was  sacred  toMars  in 
Greece,  and  to  Odin  in  the  North. 
It  gained  a  sanctity  in  Rome  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  lion  else- 
where, which  made  the  British  em- 
blem. The  wolf  was  found  good- 
hearted  enough  to  suckle  Romulus 
and  Remus ;  and  there  were  wolf- 
festivals,  the  well-known  Luperca- 
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lia.  No  one  can  look  upon  the  form 
of  the  wolf  of  the  Capital  without 
recognising  that  it  was  meant  as  a 
sacred  object.  There  was  also  a 
legend  of  certain  Hirpini,  or  men 
who  had  been  changed  to  wolves 
in  punishment  for  having  killed 
some  sacred  wolves  which  had 
seized  flesh  from  an  altar.  The 
corresponding  superstition  in  the 
North,  and  in  France,  took  a  fearful 
shape. 

But  the  consideration  of  this  must 
be  deferred  until  we  come  to  the 
subject  of  demoniac  possessions. 

The  enormous  place  occupied  by 
the  dragon  and  the  serpent  in  de- 
monology may  be  estimated  by  the 
extent  to  which  their  legends  sur- 
vive in  all  civilised  countries.  They 
are  the  common  currency  of  the 
Indo- Germanic  race.  The  localities, 
of  which  there  are  many  in  every 
country,  named  after  the  devil — as 
Tohern,Chernaya,Tchernigof  in  Rus- 
sia ;  Tchernetz  in  Wallachiia ;  Tcher- 
novitz  in  Poland ;  all  referable  to 
the  ancient  god  Tchornibog,  now 
made  into  Tchort,  the  devil ;  the 
many  Teufel's  bergs,  dens,  and  passes 
in  Germany — are  generally  repre- 
sented in  this  country  by  names 
which  record  the  conflicts  of  heroes 
with  monsters.  We  have  indeed 
our  Devil's  dykes  and  Devil's  dens, 
our  Devil's  Bit  Mountains  and 
Devil's  punch-bowl  in  Ireland,  and 
sagas  tell  of  terrible  encounters  with 
the  evil  one  in  most  of  these  places, 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
boar  or  giant,  sometimes  in  some 
hideous  human  form.  But  it  is 
to  our  Wormleys  and  Wormfields, 
Wormfords  and  Wormbridges — 
to  our  Lindleys  and  Lindis- 
farnes — that  we  must  look  for 
the  chief  traces  of  these  mythical 
conflicts.  The  old  battles  of  Indra 
with  Vritra,  of  Apollo  with  the 
Python,  have  been  repeated  here 
scores  of  times.  Need  I  tell  you  of 
how  the  serpents  were  expelled 
from  Ireland,  or  how  in  the  same  way 
St.  Pebrochs  in  Cornwall  expelled  a 
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huge  snake,  significantly  near  the 
Mount  named  after  St.  Michael,  the 
angelic  dragon-slayer  ?  In  Mordi- 
ford  church,  Herefordshire,  there 
lingered  until  lately  the  stained 
window  showing  how  the  dragon  of 
that  region  was  slain,  while  the  le- 
gend of  the  Laidly  Worm — that  is, 
the  loathly  worm — is  well  known. 
In  the  Border  Minstrelsy  we  read 
that — 

The  wode  Laird  of  Larcestoun 
Slew  the  wode  worm  of  Wormestoun, 
And  wan  all  Linton  paraschine. 

Linton,  like  Lyndhurst,  comes 
from  lind,  a  fiery  serpent,  and  it  is 
probably  from  lind  that  we  get 
our  word  blind- worm.  It  is  still 
the  custom  when  the  new  bishop 
enters  the  diocese  of  Sockburn, 
for  the  lord  of  that  domain  to 
meet  him  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
Tees  and  present  him  with  an  an- 
cient sword,  saying,  i  My  Lord 
Bishop,  I  here  present  you  with 
the  faulchion  wherewith  the  Cham- 
pion of  Conyer  slew  the  worm, 
dragon,  or  fiery  flying  serpent  which 
destroyed  man,  woman,  and  child, 
in  memory  of  which  the  King  then 
reigning  gave  him  the  manor  of 
Sockburn  to  hold  by  this  tenure, 
that  upon  the  first  entrance  of  every 
Bishop  into  the  country  the  faul- 
chion should  be  presented/  There 
is  wrapped  in  this  legend,  probably, 
the  fact  that  one  Conyers  afforded 
Bishop  Flambard  a  safe  retreat 
from  the  Scottish  invader  Comyn, 
whom  he  afterwards  brought  to 
kneel  at  the  Bishop's  feet. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  these 
worms,  however,  is  that  of  Lamb- 
ton.  The  visitor  to  that  region,  near 
Newcastle,  may  still  discover  a  trace 
of  the  wonderful  well  into  which 
the  little  worm  was  thrown,  and 
the  hill  is  still  pointed  out  around 
which  he  coiled  nine  times 
when  he  emerged  as  a  monster. 
The  story  runs,  that  the  -young 
Knight  of  Lambton  employed  all 
Sunday  fishing  in  the  Weir,  to  the 


great  scandal  of  church-goers.  Once 
he  caught  a  small  worm,  which  he 
threw  into  a  well.    There  it  swelkd 
to  vast  dimensions.       The    youu£ 
knight,  however,  went  off  to  tk 
holy  wars  in  Palestine.     When  hf 
returned  he  found  the  neighbour, 
hood  in  great  trouble.      The  mot- 
ster  lay  on  his  hill,  demanded  nbe 
cows'  milk  daily,  and  if  one  cup  les- 
were  offered  devastated  the  village 
in  his  wrath.    Various  knights  hi 
attacked  him  vainly,  for  when  en: 
in  two   the  worm  pieced    himsel: 
together  again.     The  knight  who*- 
Sunday  fishing  had  caused  all  thi- 
trouble   resolved  to  encounter  tbt 
worm.     He  was  told  by  an  orae* 
that  he  would  succeed  if  he  anne: 
himself  with  a  coat  of  mail  cover* 
with  razor-blades,  and  met  the  moi- 
ster  in  the  river;  but  that  after  slav- 
ing him  he  must  sacrifice  the  firr 
living  thing  he  met,  or,  if  he  did  not. 
no  Lambton  would  die  in  his  bed  for 
nine  generations.     He  did  so.     H- 
enticed  the  worm   into    the    river 
Weir;  it  coiled  around  the   razor? 
of  his  armour  and  was  cut  to  piece*: 
the  pieces  could  not  now  join  to- 
gether again,   because  the   enrren* 
bore  them  away.     In  the  Rig  Ye 7 
(i.  32)  we  read  this  of  India's  con- 
flict with  the  dragon  Vritra:  *  The 
waters   carry   away  the    namele?- 
body  of  Vritra,  tossed  into  the  niidst 
of  the  never-stopping,   never- rest- 
ing currents.'     Our  Lambton  hero 
on  coming  from  this  victory    met 
first  his  own  father.     As  he  could 
not  sacrifice  him,  the  doom  passed 
on  the  family,  and  everybody  yon 
meet  in  that  region  will  inform  yoo 
that,  strange  to  say,  no  Lambton 
has  ever  since  died  in  his  bed — the 
doom  having  ended  with  the  late 
Earl  of  Durham,  who,  they  affirm, 
died  in  his  chair.     No  clement  of 
the  solar  myth  is  wanting   here. 
The  razors  on  the  armour,  as  por- 
trayed  on   the    ancient  statue    at 
Lambton  Castle,  are  rays  of  light. 
The  growth  of  the  monster  from  a 
small  worm,  is  the  twilight  increas- 
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ing  to  midnight.  The  worm  piecing 
itself  together  again  when  cut  in 
two,  is  the  hydra-head  growing  out 
again  after  Hercules  has  cnt  it  off; 
that  is,  so  often  as  the  sun  dispels 
the  night  the  night  grows  together 
again.  The  symbolism  is  equally  pre- 
served if  the  myth  be  referred  to  the 
swelling,  dispersed,  and  recurring 
cloud.  And  thus  we  find  the  ancient 
Vritra,  Python,  Hydra,  living  on  to 
reflect  every  evil  as  it  comes  in  his- 
tory— Paganism,  as  conquered  by 
some  ancient  saint, — miasma,  as  con- 
quered by  some  enterprising  drainer 
of  swamps, — or  at  length  sabbath- 
breaking,  as  illustrated  for  Northum- 
brian boys  in  the  terrible  story 
of  the  Lambton  Worm. 

Not  less  striking  is  the  form 
assumed  by  the  same  idea  in  a 
story  which  German  mothers  tell 
their  children.  Once  upon  a  time 
a  little  boy  and  his  sister  went 
into    the    field    to    gather  straw- 


berries. When  their  baskets  were 
full  they  met  an  aged  woman,  who 
said  she  was  very  hungry  and 
asked  for  some  of  the  berries.  The 
girl  emptied  her  basket  in  the  old 
woman's  lap ;  the  boy  said  he  had 
not  gathered  berries  for  old  women, 
and  passed  on.  The  aged  woman 
was  really  #a  powerful  fairy.  She 
called  the  children  back  and  gave 
each  a  small  box.  The  girl  opened 
hers,  and  there  came  out  two  white 
worms,  which  soon  grew  to  gor- 
geous flies,  and  gradually  to  angels, 
who  bore  the  fair  child  away  to 
paradise.  Out  of  the  boy's  box  came 
two  little  black  worms  which  grew 
to  be  enormous  serpents.  They 
coiled  around  him ;  drew  him  into 
the  dark  forest,  where  he  is  still 
held  by  their  mighty  folds— an 
exemplification  of  how  the  small 
beginnings  of  evil  may  swell  to 
evil  habits  whose  strength  cannot 
be  broken. 
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DR.  LIVINGSTONE. 


DAVID  LIVINGSTONE  was  bom 
at  Glasgow  early  in  the  pre- 
sent century.  His  grandfather  was 
originally  the  occupier  of  a  small 
farm  in  Ulva,  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
but  owing  to  the  requirements  of  a 
large  family,  found  himself  obliged 
to  quit  his  island  home  to  seek  em- 
ployment at  the  Blantyre  cotton 
works  on  the  Clyde,  above  Glasgow. 
Livingstone's  father  and  uncles 
having  been  fairly  educated,  easily 
obtained  situations  as  clerks  at  the 
factory,  though  the  former  appears 
to  have  relinquished  his  employ- 
ment with  the  pen,  and  to  have 
occupied  himself  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life  in  keeping  a,  shop 
as  a  tea  dealer  in  Glasgow.  He 
died  a  member  of  the  Independents 
in  1856,  but  brought  up  his  chil- 
dren in  connection  with  the  old 
Kirk  of  Scotland.    . 

At  ten  years  of  age,  David  Living- 
stone was  put  to  work  as  a  'piecer' 
at  the  Blantyre  factory.  Even  at 
this  early  date  his  character  was 
remarkable  for  a  gravity,  and 
steady,  plodding  earnestness.  Bead- 
ing took  the  place  of  ordinary 
amusements ;  and  after  a  hard  day's 
work  the  boy  would  often  sit  at  his 
studies  so  far  into  the  night,  as  to 
call  for  his  mother's  peremptory 
interference.  To  economise  time, 
he  accustomed  himself  while  at 
work  to  place  an  open  book  on  a 
portion  of  the  spinning  jenny,  and 
catch  sentence  after  sentence  as  he 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  in 
front  of  it,  quite  undisturbed  by 
the  noise  of  the  machinery.  An 
evening  school  was  made  to  help 
in  his  education,  and  it  may  well 
be  supposed  no  leisure  time  was 
wasted.  While  still  a  youth,  the 
truths  of  religion  took  a  deep  hold 
of  his  mind ;  and  under  the  feeling 
thus  produced,  'in  the  glow  of 
love,'  as  he  says,  *  which  Christianity 
inspires,  I  soon  resolved  to  devote 


myself  to  the  alleviation  of  human 
misery.'  'Turning  this  idea  over 
in  my  mind,'  he  adds,  *  I  felt  that 
to  be  the  pioneer  of  Christianity  ir 
China  might  lead  to  the  material 
benefit  of  some  portions  of  that  im- 
mense empire ;  and  therefore  set 
myself  to  obtain  a  medical  educa- 
tion, in  order  to  be  qualified  fo- 
that  enterprise.'  Being  promote- 
at  nineteen  to  higher  work  in  tb- 
factory,  the  increased  wages  he  re- 
ceived enabled  him,  by  workic: 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
to  support  himself  at  Glasgow 
while  attending  the  medical,  Greet 
and  divinity  classes,  which  were 
held  in  the  winter.  By  the  adrict 
of  friends,  he  was  induced,  thon^i 
reluctantly,  to  offer  himself  for  ti. 
service  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  was  accepted.  His  ad- 
mission as  a  ( Licentiate  of  Faculty 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,'  com- 
pleted his  preparatory  labours.  Jfe: 
at  the  time,  however,  the  opium 
war  broke  out  in  China,  and  thi> 
presented  an  obstacle  so  great  as  t* 
render  it  advisable  that  he  should 
abandon  his  original  design,  anJ 
look  elsewhere  for  a  sphere  of  enter- 

Srise.  It  was  soon  offered.  Mr 
[offat,  another  of  the  London  So- 
ciety's missionaries,  was  laboaricj 
successfully  in  Southern  Africa 
among  the  tribe  of  the  Bechuana. 
Livingstone  heard  of  this  ;  and  a- 
both  the  scene  and  the  work  were 
attractive,  he  resolved  to  join  him. 
Accordingly  in  1840,  with  the 
full  approval  of  his  Society,  he  left 
England  for  Kuruman,  Mr.  Moffat's 
station.  There  he  spent  the  first 
three  years.  In  1843  he  moved  to 
Mabotsa,  some  three  hundred  miles 
to  the  north-east,  where,  in  the  effort 
to  help  his  Bakatta  proteges,  the 
memorable  encounter  with  the  lion 
occurred,  which  so  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  him.  In  1844  he  married 
the  veteran  missionary's  daughter. 
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Having  made  a  friend  of  Sechele, 
chief  or  the  Bakwains,  he  ultimately 
removed  to  his  country,  and  built  a 
station  with  his  own  hands,  near  a 
small  stream  called  the  Kolobeng. 

Some  years  pass  in  hard  and 
successful  work,  and  then  Living- 
stone renounces  his  life  as  a  sta- 
tionary teacher ;  and,  though  never 
entirely  relinquishing  his  mission- 
ary character,  assumes  that  of  an 
explorer,  by  which  he  is  best  known. 
The  change  came  about  in  this  way. 

To  the  south-east  of  Kolobeng 
lay  the  Kashan  mountains,  to  which 
a  number  of  Dutch  Boers,  fugitives 
from  English  law,  had  migrated, 
and  formed  a  small  republic.  Having 
appropriated  their  territory,  they 
had  compelled  the  natives  them- 
selves to  live,  if  not  in  absolute 
slavery,  yet  under  a  system  of  un- 
paid labour  very  closely  allied  to  it. 
Livingstone,  with  his  missionary 
views,  was  of  course  looked  upon 
as  an  interloper,  and  hated  in  a 
corresponding  degree.  To  add  to 
the  grievance  of  the  settlement  at 
Kolobeng,  his  subsequent  discovery 
of  Lake  Ngami  had  encouraged 
traders  to  advance  from  the  south, 
who,  by  giving  the  natives  ideas 
about  commercial  matters  they 
never  had  before,  tended  to  raise 
disaffection  towards  themselves. 
The  result  was  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Boers  to  make  a 
raid  on  the  Bakwains,  which  a 
report  that  the  latter  were  well 
armed  with  guns  and  cannon  (an 
amusing  myth  about  a  black  pot 
of  Livingstone's)  alone  prevented. 
They  then  tried  to  get  the  Gover- 
nor at  the  Cape,  Sir  G.  Cathcart, 
to  interfere,  and  negotiations  which 
followed  ended  in  a  treaty  far  more 
favourable  to  the  natives  than  to 
themselves.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, an  attack  was  made  by  the 
Boers  on  Sechele  and  the  Bakwains 
in  1852,  in  which  Livingstone's 
house  was  burnt  down,  and  all  his 
property  destroyed,  while  he  was 
absent  on  a  journey  to  the  Cape. 


This  opposition  was  very  pro- 
voking to  Livingstone;  and  the 
determination  to  carry  out  his  plans 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
natives,  set  him  at  work  forthwith 
to  open  up  the  country  northwards. 
In  company  with  two  English  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Oswell  and  Major 
Vardon,  the  great  Kalahari  desert 
was  crossed,  and  Lake  Ngami  dis- 
covered, in  August  1849.  Living- 
stone's opinion  of  this  country  de- 
serves notice  : — c  Not  only  the  na- 
tives,' he  says,  'but  Europeans 
whose, constitutions  have  been  im- 
paired by  an  Indian  climate,  find 
the  tract  of  country  indicated ' — 
the  southern  borders  of  the  Kalahari 
— 'both  healthy  and  restorative 
....  Cases  have  been  known  in 
which  patients  have  come  from  the 
coasts  with  complaints  closely  re- 
sembling, if  they  were  not  actually 
those  of  consumption;  and  they 
have  recovered  by  the  influence  of 
the  climate  alone.' 

A  subsequent  journey  in  the  same 
direction  brought  him  to  the  town 
of  Sebituane,  chief  of  the  Makololo, 
from  whom  he  met  with  a  most 
cordial  reception.  Unfortunately 
the  chief  fell  sick  and  died  shortly 
after  his  arrival ;  but  the  promise 
of  assistance  made  before  this  oc- 
curred was  confirmed  by  his  suc- 
cessor, a  daughter,  Ma-Mochisane. 
In  order  to  confer  with  her  on  the 
matter,  Livingstone  made  a  journey 
to  Shesheke,  where  she  lived,  130 
miles  to  the  north-east,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Oswell.  It  was  on  this 
journey  that  they  discovered  the 
Zambesi,  towards  the  end  of  June 
1851,  even  then,  the  dry  season 
of  the  year,  a  magnificent  stream 
300  or  400  yards  broad.  In  de- 
fence of  his  claim  to  the  discovery, 
Dr.  Livingstone  says,  '  The  Por- 
tuguese maps  all  represent  the 
Zambesi  as  rising  far  to  the  east  of 
where  we  now  were ;  and  if  ever 
anything  like  a  chain  of  trading 
stations  (as  is  asserted)  had  existed 
across    the    country  between    the 
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latitudes  120  and  180  south,  this 
magnificent  portion  of  the  river 
must  have  been  known  before.'  The 
discovery  was  indeed  important ; 
and  impelled  not  only  by  the  pro- 
spects it  presented,  but  by  the  re- 
membrance of  his  difficulties  at 
Kolobeng,  Livingstone  decided  to 
explore  the  river  thoroughly,  and 
meanwhile  send  his  family  home  to 
England. 

The  journey  undertaken  with 
this  view  commenced  in  the  early 
part  of  June,  1852,  and  'extended 
from  Capetown,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  continent,  to  S. 
Paul  de  Loando,  the  capital  of 
Angola  on  the  west  coast,  and 
thence  across  south  central  Africa 
in  an  oblique  direction  to  Queli- 
mane  in  Eastern  Africa.'  Besides 
geographical  research,  Livingstone 
tells  us  that  his  object  was  to  find  if 
he  could  '  a  healthy  district  that 
might  prove  a  centre  of  civilisation, 
and  open  up  the  interior  by  a  path 
to  either  the  east  or  west  coast.' 

Glancing  rapidly  along  his  route, 
we  are  to  see  our  traveller  first  at 
Kuruman,  where  the  panic  in  the 
country  on  account  of  the  attack  on 
Kolobeng  delayed  him.  Then  at 
Linyanti,  capital  of  the  Makololo, 
where  Sekeletu  now  reigned  in 
place  of  his  sister  Ma-Mochisane, 
showing  himself,  like  his  predeces- 
sors, favourable  to  Livingstone. 
Then  with  a  large  body  of  Mako- 
lolo, provided  by  the  chief,  on 
December  27,  1853,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  streams  Leeba 
and  Leeambye.     Where  we  pause. 

The  Leeambye — also  called  the 
Kabompo  and  Zambesi — is  a  large 
river  300  yards  wide,  flowing  from 
the  eastward,  while  the  Leeba, 
250  yards  wide,  comes  from  the 
N.N.W.  The  junction  of  the  two 
forms  Livingstone's  Zambe'si,  lat. 
140  i&  52"  S.,  long.  230  35'  40"  E. 
Lake  Dilolo,  a  small  body  of  water, 
reached  February  20,  1854,  is  the 
source  of  the  Leeba.  It  was  only 
on    bis    return    that    Livingstone 


ascertained  this.     But  the  courses 
taken  by  the  different  streams  he 
crossed  struck  him  ;     and  the  ob- 
servations he  made  on  his  journey 
back  impressing  him  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  Dilolo  country  was 
the  watershed  of  the  streams   run- 
ning east  and  west,  led  him  to  con- 
firm the  theory  of  Sir  R.  Mxtrchisoc, 
of  which  he  had  not  heard  at  tbe 
time,  that  the  form  of  the   interior 
of  the  South  African  continent  is 
that  of  an  elevated  saucer- shaped 
plateau.     In  other  words,   that  the 
country    is     gradually     depressed 
towards  its  centre,  sloping-  from  an 
inner  environing  mountain     ridge 
towards  which  the  land  rises   from 
the  coast.     The  western  ridge  was 
crossed  at  a  spot  called  Tala  Mun- 
gongo,    lat.  90  42'  37"  S.,    and  by 
carefully  noticing  the  course  of  tbe 
various  streams  flowing  thence  to 
the  centre,  and  forming  his  judg- 
ment from  what  Arab  traders  ha«i 
told  him — subsequently  confirmed 
by  his  own  observation — that  the 
rivers   set  inland   from    a   similar 
ridge  on  the  eastern  side    of  the 
continent,    the    conclusion     forced 
itself  on  Livingstone's  mind,   that 
these  river  systems,  uniting  at  last, 
pass  out  to  the  north  and  south  in 
two    main    drains ;    the    northern 
finding  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  as 
the  Congo  on  the  west  coast,  and 
the  southern  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
as  the  Zambesi  on  the  east.      The 
configuration  of  the  country  alluded 
to  will  account  for  the  course   of 
the    Leeba  from    the    lake    being 
about    S.E.,   while  the  Leeambye 
joins  it  flowing  west  from  the  east- 
ern ridge  of  the   central  plateau. 
But  Livingstone  also  speaks  confi- 
dently of '  a  sort  of  elevated  partition 
in  the  great  longitudinal  valley' 
between  the  latitudes  about  6°  and 
1 20  S.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  him  to 
suppress  the  fact  that  considering 
this  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
country,   and  hearing  from  some 
Zanzibar  Arabs  of  the  existence  of 
a  lake  Tanganyenka  (Tanganyika) 
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and  Nyanja  (Nyassa)  to  the  east  of 
Xionda  where  he  then  was,  he  was 
led  to  the  probable  conjecture  that 
the  region  about  them  would  ,  be 
found  to  be  the  watershed  of  the 
Nile  to  the  north,  as  it  was  that  of 
the  Zambesi  to  the  south.  Thus 
his  sagacity  brought  him  to  antici- 
pate the  existence  of  facts  which 
have  since  been  confirmed  by  the 
travels  of  Burton,  Speke  and  Grant, 
and  Sir  S.  Baker  ;  and  which  only 
remain  to  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  defined  in  the  completion 
of  those  researches  the  exciting  story 
of  whose  partial  accomplishment  we 
have  recently  heard. 

A  few  words  must  dispose  of 
Livingstone's  westward  journey. 
Passing  various  tribes  as  he  wends 
along,  chiefly  on  oxback,  accom- 
panied by  his  faithful  Makololo,  he 
encounters  no  opposition,  but  the 
contrary,  till  he  enters  the  territory 
of  the  Chiboque.  There,  however, 
he  gets  on  the  track  of  the  Mam- 
bari,  or  half-caste  Portuguese  slave- 
traders,  from  whom  the  native 
chiefs  exacted  heavy  tribute,  and 
the  hostilities  with  which  he  is 
threatened  on  his  staunch  refusal 
to  submit  to  their  impositions,  were 
avoided  simply  by  his  firmness  and 
tact.  On  his  arrival  at  Loando, 
May  31,  1854,  he  was  well  received 
by  the  Portuguese,  whose  kind  treat- 
ment did  much  to  restore  his  health 
which  had  been  impaired  by  fever, 
and  the  poor  food,  chiefly  manioc 
root,  on  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  live.  But  his  task  was  bootless. 
The  country  was  unhealthy.  The 
coast  tribes  were  inhospitable. 
Waggons  would  be  impracticable 
among  the  interminable  forests, 
marshes,  and  rivers.  The  west- 
ward route  being  thus  out  of  the 
question,  instead  of  availing  him- 
self of  the  offer  of  a  passage  home 
from  the  officers  of  H.M's.  cruisers 
at  Loando,  Livingstone  determined 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  seek  a  path 
along  the  Zambesi  to  the  east. 
In  August,  1855,  he  is  once  more 


at  Linyanti ;  on  November  3,  start- 
ing down  the  Zambesi  with  a  large 
retinue  of  Makololo. 

The  country  beyond  Linyanti  is 
greatly  infested  by  the  '  Tsetse '  fly, 
the  bite  of  which,  fatal  to  oxen, 
horses  and  dogs,  is  perfectly  harm- 
less to  man,  as  well  as  to  goats  and 
sheep,  and  wild  animals.  After  its 
bite  is  received  the  victim  gradually 
pines  as  if  seized  with  consumption, 
and  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  dies. 
There  is  no  cure  for  it  known.  In 
appearance  the  '  Tsetse '  resembles 
the  honey-bee,  and  is  about  the  size 
of  the  common  house-fly.  It  is 
common  throughout  the  whole  of 
Central  Africa,  and  infests  certain 
well  defined  districts,  usually  those 
frequented  by  game ;  numbers  may 
be  found  in  a  particular  spot,  and 
yet  a  few  yards  farther  on  not  a 
single  fly  is  to  be  seen.  It  only 
bites  in  the  day-time. 

Starting  at  night,  therefore,  to  get 
safely  through  the  '  tsetse  '  tract,  on 
November  4  Livingstone  arrived 
at  the  island  of  Kalai,  where  the 
rapids  commence  above  the  'Vic- 
toria Falls,'  as  he  loyally  named 
them.  They  are  known  among  the 
natives  as '  Mosi  oa  tuny  a.'  (Smoke 
does  sound  ,  there.)  Nothing  can 
be  grander  than  their  appearance, 
which  is  perhaps  unique.  Columns 
of  vapour,  darkening  upward  from 
a  white  base,  first  become  visible, 
rising  at  distinct  intervals  like  jets 
of  smoke  in  the  far  distance.  The 
broad  stream  sweeps  along,  its  sur- 
face dotted  in  every  direction  with 
beautiful  green  islands,  and  then 
the  vast  body  of  water  is  seen  to 
descend  suddenly  nto  a  deep  per- 
pendicular fissure  180  yards'  wide, 
extending  across  the  entire  bed 
of  the  river,  and  is  lost  to  view. 
Looking  down  from  the  brink  op- 
posite, masses  of  dense  white  vapour 
conceal  the  seething  volume  of 
fallen  water  below,  from  which 
feathery  columns  of  spray  like  those 
described,  rainbow  covered  and  the 
source  of  ceaseless  showers,  perpetu- 
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ally  ascend  far  up  into  the  air. 
Passing  eastward  (the  river  here 
flows  north  and  south)  along  the 
edge  of  the  cleft  in  front  of  the  falls, 
the  fissure  is  seen  to  extend,  from  a 
gap  near  the  end,  with  still  nar- 
rower dimensions  in  a  zigzag  course, 
down  which  the  whole  mass  of 
the  Zambesi  water,  compressed  into 
a  deep,  swift  column,  rolls  along 
boiling  and  foaming,  till  it  finds  an 
outlet  at  a  lower  level.  The  rock 
through  which  the  chasm  runs  is  a 
dark  brown  basalt,  covered  at  the 
projecting  angles  and  wherever 
there  is  root-hold,  with  a  dense 
growth  of  tropical  vegetation.  The 
length  of  the  fissure  into  which  the 
river  falls,  is  by  a  measurement 
made  in  the  year  i860,  rather  rnoro 
than  that  number  of  yards ;  and  the 
depth  from  its  edge  to  the  surface 
of  the  basin  water,  about  400  feet. 
On  account  of  clouds,  Living- 
stone was  unable  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  the  falls  ;  but  Kalai,  a  few 
miles  above  (north)  is,  according 
to  his  observation,  in  lat.  170  51'  54" 
S.  and  long.  250  41'  E. 

Passing  the  confluence  of  the 
Kafue,  on  January  14,  1856,  he 
reached  that  of  the  Loangwa,  where 
are  the  ruins  of  Zumbo,  formerly  a 
Portuguese  settlement,  and  probably 
the  farthest  point  inland  to  which 
they  have  penetrated  from  the  east, 
long.  300  32'  E.  Crossing  from 
the  north  side  of  the  Zambesi,  along 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  travel- 
ling, on  February  6,  he  entered 
the  extensive  district  of  Chicova, 
where  silver  mines  were  said  to  have 
once  existed.  After  examining  the 
geological  structure  of  the  country, 
— a  soft  grey  sandstone — he  was 
unable  to  meet  with  traces  of 
silver;  but  crossing  some  dykes 
of  basalt  running  north  and  south, 
*  the  sandstone,'  he  says,  *  is  then 
found  to  have  been  disturbed,  and  at 
the  rivulet  called  Nake,  we  found  it 
tilted  up  and  exhibiting  a  section 
which  was  coarse  sandstone  above, 
sandstone  flag,  shale,  and  lastly,  a 


thin  seam  of  coal.'     This  seam,  it  is 
true,  was  not  traced  far,  being  dis- 
placed by  a  fault  formed  by  a  dyke 
of  basalt.      But  its   existence    can 
hardly  be  deemed  an  unimportant 
matter,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  discovery  was  made 
in  the  very  centre  of  a  cotton-pro- 
ducing district,  that  iron  is  plentiful 
in  the  hills  to  the  north,  and  that  if, 
as  Livingstone  thinks,   silver   may 
not  prove  to  be  one  of  the  product* 
of  the  country,  gold   certainly   is, 
specimens  of  which  the  writer  has 
in  his  possession.     That  the   Portu- 
guese of  the  lower  settlements  have 
not  availed  themselves  more  of  the 
advantages   thus    offered   them,    is 
owing  much  to  their  indolence  and 
want  of  enterprise,  but  more  to  the 
hostility  of  the  tribes  of  these  dis- 
tricts, who  vigorously  oppose   any 
attempts  to  advance  into  their  terri- 
tory.    A   considerable   quantity   of 
gold,   however,    comes    into    their 
hands,  though  it  is  all  obtained  from 
natives  living  on  the  borders,  who 
bring  it  to  their  settlements.      The 
gold  in  the  form  of  dust  is  put  into 
goose-quills,  and  one  quill  is  sold  for 
twenty-four  yards  of  calico.     A  sin- 
gular superstition  keeps  down  the 
produce.     The   natives  believe  the 
earth  to  consist  of  a  thin,  flat,  pan- 
cake-like crust  of  matter,  poised  in 
space ;    and   for  fear  of  breaking 
through  this  crust,  and  falling  head- 
long into  the  fathomless  depths  that 
they  suppose  yawn  for  them  below, 
they  will  never  venture  to  dig  deeper 
than  the  level  of  their  chin.  When- 
ever a  flake  or  nugget  of  gold  is  met 
with,  it  is  put  back  into  the  earth 
again,  under  the  impression  that  it 
forms  the  seed  of  the  gold  ! 

Striking  away  from  the  rirer 
southward,  Livingstone  failed  on 
this  occasion  to  see  the  rapids 
of  Kebrabasa,  fifty  miles  above 
Tette.  These  rapids  no  doubt  pre- 
sent a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Zambesi— especi- 
ally at  one  point  where  the  whole 
volume  of  the  stream,  compressed 
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within  the  limits  of  a  few  yards, 
rushes  down  with  tremendous  force 
between  high  perpendicular  banks 
of  solid  rock.  But  from  the  Victoria 
Palls  to  the  central  Luabo  mouth- 
branch,  there  is  nothing  else  in  the 
shape  of  hindrance  except  shoals, 
and  these  are  only  troublesome  at 
the  dry  season  of  the  year. 

Tette,  in  native  nomenclature 
Nungwe,  the  farthest  Portuguese 
settlement  westward,  was  reached 
safely  on  March  3.  The  Com- 
mandant, Major  Sicard,  received 
the  travellers  kindly,  and  on  hearing 
the  account  of  the  coal  discovered  at 
Chicova,  mentioned  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  five  other  seams  lower 
down.  They  were  found  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  river,  Lofubu,  the 
visible  width  of  the  largest  seam 
according  to  Livingstone's  measure- 
ment being  58  inches.  The  whole 
of  the  district  two  miles  below 
Tette  proved  to  be  carboniferous ; 
and  if  rumour  counts  for  anything, 
it  extends  into  the  Maravi  country 
far  to  the  north  in  the  region  of  the 
lakes. 

But  the  protracted  journey  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  Passing  the 
Lupata  gorge,  Senna  was  reached 
April  27.  Morambala  and  the  Shire* 
mouth,  May  11.  Thirty  miles 
below,  Shupanga.  It  was  here  Mrs. 
Livingstone  died  of  virulent  fever, 
six  years  after  she  had  joined 
her  husband  from  England,  on  April 
22,  1862.  She  lies  buried  under 
a  fine  baobab  tree,  close  to  a  modern 
Portuguese  house,  and  a  simple 
white  monument  marks  her  grave. 
FromMazaro,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta, 
down  the  Mutu  river  to  Quelimane, 
and  so  the  east  coast  is  touched  at 
last,  May  26,  1856.  A  few  weeks 
after  H.M.S.  Frolic  anchored  off 
Quelimane,  and  giving  him  a  pas- 
sage to  Mauritius,  the  traveller 
embarked  in  a  steamship  of  the 
P.  and  O.  Company,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 12  landed  in  England. 

Livingstone  was  the  observed  of 
all  observers  after  his  return.    The 


feeling  regarding  him  amounted  ta 
enthusiasm ;  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  his  book  was  read,  published 
in  1 857,  proved  the  interest  that  waa 
taken  in  all  he  had  done.  A  high 
estimate  was  formed  of  his  abilities; 
but  a  still  higher  one,  perhaps,  of 
the  qualities  he  had  displayed,  the- 
energy,  the  perseverance,  the  te- 
nacity of  purpose,  combined  with 
powers  of  endurance  and  a  courage 
and  activity  that  certainly  revealed 
a  man  of  no  ordinary  calibre.  Nor 
was  the  integrity  of  his  personal 
character  forgotten.  On  what  just 
grounds  this  opinion  rested,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  after  a  lapse  of 
more  than  fifteen  years,  in  spite  of 
severe  criticisms,  and  not  a  few 
hard  words,  his  reputation  stands 
as  high  as  ever.  And  what  had  he 
doner'  He  had  overthrown  the  be- 
lief which  previously  existed,  '  that 
a  large  part  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 
consisted  of  sandy  deserts  into  which 
rivers  ran  and  were  lost.'  He  had 
filled  up  considerable  portions  of 
the  map  of  central  Africa,  lying 
between  the  15  th  and  28th  paral- 
lels of  S.  latitude.  A  splendid 
river  was  found  crossing  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  continent,  and  he- 
had  accomplished  the  work  of  trac- 
ing it  down  to  its  outlet  with  the 
hope  of  its  becoming  a  path  for  the 
missionary  and  the  merchant.  He 
had  shown,  too,  that  the  African, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  open  to  the 
influence  of  reason,  truth,  and  kind- 
ness, that  he  was  capable  of  im- 
provement, and  often  eager  for  it : 
while  all  that  he  wrote  of  such 
chiefs  as  Sechele  and  Sebituane- 
had  corroborated  the  opinion  of 
every]  unprejudiced  observer  that, 
the  country  could  produce  men  of 
a  far  higher  stamp  than  was  gene* 
rally  believed. 

And  now  he  might  have  rested- 
Most  men  would  ;  but  not  Living- 
stone. Feeling  more  than  ever, 
after  his  experience  on  the  Zambesi, 
the  enormous  evils  of  the  slave  trade 
which  prevails  along  its  banks ;  feel* 
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ing,  too,  that  the  best  corrective 
was  to  go  with  commerce  and  civi- 
lisation as  the  handmaids  of  religion, 
he  endeavoured,  by  public  speeches 
at  most  of  our  principal  places,  to  in- 
crease the  interest  in  the  country 
his  return  had  excited.  At  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  a  strong 
feeling  was  aroused  among  the 
mercantile  and  cotton-manufactur- 
ing communities ;  and  on  the  side 
of  religion  the  Universities  embraced 
his  cause.  Perhaps  he  never  created 
a  deeper  impression  than  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  concluded  a  telling 
speech  in  the  Senate  House  before 
the  leading  members  of  the  univer- 
sity, in  these  words  : — 'I  know  that 
in  a  few  years  I  shall  be  cut  off  in 
that  country  which  is  now  open. — 
Do  not  let  it  be  shut  again ! — I  go 
back  to  Africa  to  try  to  make  open 
a  path  for  commerce  and  Christian- 
ity ;  do  you  carry  out  the  work 
which  I  have  begun. — I  leave  it 
with  you ! ' 

There  was  no  resisting  such  an 
appeal.     It  went  abroad,  and  Eng- 
lishmen  were   stirred.     And    they 
were  stirred  to  a  depth  that  im- 
pelled them  to  come   forward,  as 
they  heard  the  man  and  felt  what 
he  was.     The  Government,  under 
Lord  Palmerston,   made   a   liberal 
grant  of  money,  and  furnished  him 
besides  with  a  small  steamer  to  aid 
him  in  his  further  researches.     To 
give  him  influence  with  the  Portu- 
guese, he  was   appointed  H.B.M. 
Consul  at  Quelimane.  An  expedition 
was  formed,   composed   of  picked 
men,    who,    as   well    as    assisting 
Livingstone  in  the  direct  objects'  of 
his  undertaking,  were  to  examine 
and  report   on    scientific  matters. 
This  object,  as  concisely  stated  in 
Livingstone's  second  book,  was  *  to 
explore  the  Zambesi,  its  mouths  and 
tributaries,   with  a  view  to   their 
being  used  as  highways  for  com- 
merce and  Christianity  to  pass  into 
the  vast  interior  of  Africa. '     The 
expedition  left  England  in  H.M.S. 
Pearl,  on  March  10,  1858;  and  in 


the  following  May  the  little  steamer 
Ma-Robert — Mrs.  Livingstone's  Ma- 
kololo  name — was  put  together  and 
launched  in  the  Kongone  mouth  of 
the  Zambesi. 

But,  while  this  was  all  doing,  the 
Universities  did  not  forget  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone's legacy.  .  Oxford,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Glasgow  M.D.  recently 
conferred,  had  given  him  the  hono- 
rary degree    of  D.C.L. ;    bat    she 
showed  much  more  how  she  appre- 
ciated his  merits  by  uniting  with 
the   other  universities  to   promote 
the  religious  objects  he  had  in  view. 
His  first  work  in  the  Ma-Robert  was 
to  ascend  the  Shire,  and  discover  a 
beautiful  region  along  its  banks  to 
the   eastward,   which    he    strongly 
recommended  in  subsequent  letters 
home,  as  a  field  for  missionary  en- 
terprise'    In  the   same  letters   he 
referred  to   the  organisation  of  a 
mission,  which,  he  suggested,  should 
consist  of  a  Missionary  Bishop  as 
leader,  a  staff  of  clergymen,  and  a 
small  band  of  labourers  and  skilled 
artizans  to  instruct  the  natives  in 
industrial  work.     This  advice  was 
acted  upon.     The  then  Bishop   of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Wilberforce — suitably 
to   the  prestige  of  that  honoured 
name — took  an  active  part  in  es- 
tablishing   what    was     afterwards 
known  as  the   '  Universities'   Mis- 
sion to  Central  Africa.'     The  Rev. 
C.   F.    Mackenzie,  Archdeacon   of 
Pieter-Maritzburg,    in  Natal,    was 
chosen    as  Bishop;    and    17,000/. 
having  been  subscribed,  of  which 
a  large  portion  was  contributed  by 
the  manufacturing  towns,  the  mis- 
sion left  England  on  October 6,  i860. 
After  Bishop  Mackenzie's  consecra- 
tion at  Capetown,  on    January  1, 
186 1,  he  set  sail  with  his  companions 
for  the  Kongone  mouth  of  the  Zam- 
besi, in  two  parties,  on  board  H.M. 
ships  Sidon  and  Lyra.     The  Ma- 
-  Robert  had  proved  too  weak  for  her 
work,   and,   besides    carrying    the 
missionaries,  the    Sidon    had    the 
task  of  taking  out  the  Pione&r  in 
convoy,  a  new  and  larger  steamer 
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granted  to  Livingstone  by  Govern- 
ment. Arriving  off  the  Kongone 
early  in  February,  they  fonnd  the 
doctor  with  his  party  waiting  for 
them,  having  just  returned  from 
the  Makololo  country,  where  he 
had  gone  to  take  home  the  men  he 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  at  Tette, 
in  1856. 

Dr.  Livingstone  threw  himself 
into  the  plans  of  the  missionaries, 
and  without  absolutely  identifying 
himself  with  their  work,  gave  it  his 
hearty  support  and  co-operation. 
The  Pioneer  was  offered  for  their 
passage  up  the  rivers  Zambesi  and 
Shir6;  and  the  proposal  that  he 
should  himself  accompany  them  to 
the  place  where  tbey  were  to  settle 
near  Lake  Shirwah,  was  accepted 
with  even  greater  satisfaction.  This 
good  office  accomplished,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  own  work  of  ex- 
ploring the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Nyassa  (lat.  140  25'  S.,  long.  350 
30'  E.),  discovered,  like  Lake  Shir- 
wah, a  few  miles  S.S.E.  of  it,  in 
1859. 

Parenthetically  :  a  figure  of 
medium  height,  the  tough  wiry 
frame  denoting  great  powers  of 
endurance,  the  left  arm,  slightly 
shortened,  recalling  the  perilous  en- 
counter with  the  lion ;  firmset  fea- 
tures, weather-beaten  and  browned 
though  not  roughened  by  exposure, 
passive  and  thoughtful  rather  than 
demonstrative,  the  eyes'  keen 
glance,  and  a  rapidly  changing  ex- 
pression, betraying  furtive  enthu- 
siasm :  a  low  voice,  winning  address, 
manners  quiet,  frank,  and  unaf- 
fected, even  reserved ;  such  was 
David  Livingstone  as  he  is  remem- 
bered in  his  favourite  dress  of 
rough  blue  naval  cloth,  the  jacket 
short,  and  the  low  cap  of  the  same 
material,  surrounded  by  a  broad 
silver  band.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  for- 
get the  kindliness  of  disposition, 
and  the  readiness  to  give  sympathy 
wherever  there  was  zeal,  though 
hesitation,  or  a  self-sparing  timidity 
was    derided  as  mueh  as  it  was 


despised.  Full  of  courage  and  self- 
reliant,  he  expects  to  find  something 
of  a  like  spirit  in  others;  and  he 
gives  them  credit  for  it,  never  as- 
suming backwardness  or  incapacity, 
but  sternly  meeting  and  dealing 
with  it  when  its  existence  is  per- 
ceived. With  a  fund  of  quiet  hu- 
mour—and sarcasm,  too,  if  he 
pleased — Livingstone  possessed  a 
keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and 
entered  thoroughly  into  a  joke.  He 
might  often  be  seen  talking  to  the 
Makololo  he  had  brought  down  from 
the  country  of  Sekeletu,  and  their 
attention  and  respect  as  they  lis- 
tened or  replied  to  him  plainly 
showed  the  influence  he  had  with 
them.  Indeed,  one  of  Livingstone's 
strongest  points,  and  one  that  has 
conduced,  no  doubt,  as  much  to  his 
safety  as  his  success,  is  his  power 
of  understanding  and  dealing  w\th 
the  natives,  and  of  winning  their 
confidence  while  he  overawes  their 
truculence. 

As  regards  the  practical  objects 
with  which  it  started,  this  expedi- 
tion fell  short  of  success.  Little 
was  done  beyond  laying  down  the 
position  of  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant lakes  of  Shirwah  and 
Nyassa,  and  e.  complete  survey  of 
the  Shire  and  lower  parts  of  the 
Zambezi.  Several  circumstances 
combined  to  bring  about  this  result. 
Though  the  natives  of  the  Shire* 
country  were  found  to  grow  very 
little  cotton,  and  that,  moreover,  of 
an  inferior  quality,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  soil  is  cotton  pro- 
ducing, and  that  with  proper  atten- 
tion, and  the  introduction  of  the 
better  sorts  of  the  plant,  its  culti- 
vation would  be  remunerative.  The 
land  will  grow  sugar-cane,  cereals 
on  the  upland  plateaux-— the  wheat 
near  Tette  is  exceptionally  fine — the 
tropical  fruits  that  are  known,  and 
some  that  are  not.  Indigo  grows 
wild.  The  forests  contain  valuable 
woods,  such  as  ebony  and  '  lignum 
vit®,'  and  large  sized  timber  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.    The  rocks  are  metal- 
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liferous;  plumbago  and  hematite 
abound ;  gold  is  not  far  off;  and 
the  quartz  shows  traces  of  amethyst 
and  garnet.  And  something  might 
be  said  about  ivory.  All  these  ad- 
vantages, however,  were  supposed, 
as  accounts  one  by  one  reached 
England,  to  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
nature  of  the  country,  the  rough- 
ness of  the  upland  tracts,  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  rivers,  and  the  for- 
midable bars  of  the  Zambesi  mouths. 

But  other  things  were  adverse. 
A  tribal  war  which  was  raging  on 
the  Shire,  and  a  drought  of  unusual 
length  and  severity,  threw  insuper- 
able obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
expedition,  causing  a  famine  in  the 
higher  country,  and  a  disastrous 
loss  of  time  in  the  journeys  to  the 
coast  which  were  rendered  necessary 
to  procure  provisions.  The  same 
causes  compelled  the  Mission — after 
the  death  of  Bishop  Mackenzie  and 
one  of  his  followers — to  abandon 
the  position  they  had  taken  on  the 
hills,  and  find  a  temporary  abode  on 
the  banks  of  the  Shire.  The  hope 
that  it  would  either  develope  into, 
or,  at  least,  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  trading  station 
or  factory,  was  in  thjs  way  disap- 
pointed for  the  present.  The  sub- 
sequent death  of  three  more  of  the 
missionaries,  besides  two  of  the 
expedition  and  Mrs.  Livingstone — 
added  to  the  illness  from  which 
most  in  the  country  suffered — gave 
to  it  a  character  for  malignancy  of 
climate  which  might  apply  to  the 
valley  regions,  but  not  to  the  high- 
lands. All  these  things,  as  they 
were  looked  at  in  England  from 
different  points  of  view,  led  to  the 
impression  that  the  pictures  on  the 
Zambesi  had  been  too  highly 
coloured,  and  public  interest  flagged. 

But  it  was  not  duly  considered, 
perhaps  it  was  never  thoroughly 
understood,  that  the  jealousy  and 
secret  opposition  of  the  Portuguese 
colonists  contributed  largely  to 
Livingstone's  want  of  success.    It 


was  to  their  interest  to  encourage 
the  upper  slave  trade  with  all  its 
demoralising  influences ;  and  dis- 
patches from  the  Home  Government 
in  favour  of  the  expedition,  if  ever 
received,  if  ever  sincerely  written, 
would  be  of  small  avail :  the  dis- 
tance from  Europe  was  fatal ;  and 
then  the  colony  consisted  chiefly  of  po- 
litical refugees  and  convicts.  Living- 
stone's aim  was  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade  ;  and  as  long  as  they  felt  that, 
the  Portuguese  on  the  Zambesi, 
themselves  prospering,  would  do  all 
they  could  to  throw  moral  obstacles 
in  his  way.  They  would  simply 
not  co-operate  :  the  better  disposed 
would  sit  still  with  their  slaves 
around  them ;  the  less  scrupulous 
would  combine  to  misrepresent  the 
country,  cry  down  the  people,  and 
talk  as  loudly  as  possible  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  inland  trade. 
Their  slave-drivers  all  the  while 
might  be  putting  their  gangs  into 
the  fork-stick  shackles ;  but  get  rid 
of  Livingstone  and  the  English,  and 
who  would  be  the  wiser  ? 

However,  things  were  just  begin- 
ning  to    look    brighter.      A  new 
steamer,  sent  out  by  Livingstone's 
friends,  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Upper  Shire,  had  been  taken  to  the 
foot  of  the  Murchison  Falls.  Several 
miles  of  broken  country  divide  the 
Upper  from  the  Lower  Valley,  over 
which  the  steamer,  built  accordingly, 
was  to  be  carried  piecemeal ;  a  road 
had  been  already  commenced  for 
the    purpose,     when    Mackenzie's 
successor  arrived  from  England  in 
the  middle  of  June,  1863,  bringing 
the  dispatch  from  Lord  J.  Russell 
recalling  the  expedition.     This,  in 
connection    with    other  ostensible 
grounds,  induced  Bishop  Tozer  to 
remove    the    Mission    to    another 
sphere  of  work  ;  and  in  the  summer 
of  1864,  the  original  members  who 
survived  were  once  more  in  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Livingstone  himself  fol- 
lowing in  the  autumn. 

And  now    commences   what  fis 
likely  to  prove  the  most  eventful 
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period  t>f  this  remarkable  life.     It 
would  seem  that  the  independent 
spirit  which  chafed  under  control 
at  the  outset,  could  find  a  stimulus 
only  in  roaming  over  its  congenial 
wilds,  and  must  be  left  to  work  out 
its  grand  problems  at  its  own  un- 
fettered will.     For  in  the  autumn 
of  1865  Dr.  Livingstone  is  again  on 
his  way  out  to  Eastern  Africa,  un- 
supported by  public  aid,  and  entirely 
alone,   crossing   first   to    Bombay. 
His  object  was — the  words  are  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison's,    in    1867 — 
*  to  discover  whether  there  was  an 
outlet  to  the  south  from  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, discovered  by  Burton  and 
Speke,  which  was  a  freshwater  lake, 
and  which,  but  for  such  an  outlet 
as  was  supposed,  ought  to  be  a  saline 
lake.'     The  Rovuma  river,  between 
latitude  io°  and  n°  S.,  had  pre- 
viously engaged  his  attention,  and 
he  thought  by  ascending  this  to  be 
able  to  connect  it  with  Lake  Nyassa, 
in   which  case,  having  no  mouth 
bar,  and  lying  beyond  Portuguese 
territory,  it  would  afford  a  better 
entrance  to  the  Shire  country  than 
the  Zambesi.     Starting  from  Zan- 
zibar, he  found  no  connection  to 
exist  between  the  Rovuma  and  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  from  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  its  north   end   that 
there  was  no  communication   be- 
tween that  lake  and  Tanganyika. 
Livingstone's  idea  has  been  men- 
tioned, on  first  hearing  of  these 
lakes  in  the  interior,  that  on  the 
supposition  of  a  central  dividing 
line  between  the  north  and  south 
river  systems,    the    region    about 
them   would  be  found  to  be   the 
watershed  of  the  Nile.   This  theory 
it  seems  to  have  been  his  object 
now  to  establish,  by  tracing  if  he 
could  a  northern  outflow  from  Tan- 
ganyika into  Sir  S.  Baker's  great 
lake,  the  Albert  Nyanza.  '  Go,'  said 
Sir  Roderick,   even  before  he  left 
England,  '  and  you  will  then  be  the 
real  discoverer  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile ! ' 
Soon  after  starting  towards  Tan- 


ganyika, a  little  to  the  west  of 
Nyassa,  the  men  he  had  engaged  at 
Johanna  were  frightened  by  a  re- 
port of  native  ferocity,  and  desert- 
ing him  in  a  body  returned  to  the 
coast  with  the  story  that  he  had 
been  murdered.  The  story  ran, 
that  in  marching  westward  from 
the  north  end  of  the  lake,  the  party 
was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Mazitu — 
a  Kafir  tribe,  who  are  known  to 
have  emigrated  from  the  south  side 
of  the  Zambesi.  The  Johanna  men 
were  some  distance  behind  with  un- 
loaded guns,  and  saw  three  men 
attack  the  Doctor,  who  had  fired, 
and  was  trying  to  reload.  One 
struck  him  behind  the  head  with 
an  axe ;  he  gave  a  loud  cry  and  fell 
dead.  Two  of  the  Mazitu  were 
found  lying  near  him,  shot  with  his 
revolver,  and  the  bodies  of  some 
boys  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Bombay.  The  Johannese  hid  in  the 
bush  till  the  Mazitu  had  retreated, 
and  then,  having  buried  their  master, 
travelling  by  night  made  the  best  of 
their  way  back  to  Zanzibar. 

The  murder  was  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  August  1866,  and 
the  details  were  circumstantial.  In 
July  1867,  an  expedition  left  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  despatched 
by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Young, 
formerly  master  of  the  Pioneer, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  clue 
to  Livingstone's  fate.  The  voyage 
to  Nyassa  and  back  was  accom- 
plished in  a  little  steel  boat  which 
could  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  on 
November  1 1  they  were  once  more 
at  the  Zambesi  mouth.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  Mr.  Young  gave 
his  report.  He  had  ascertained  the 
route  taken  by  Livingstone  in  cross- 
ing Lake  Nyassa,  and  had  been  able 
to  trace  him  to  the  village  of  a 
chief,  Marenga,  at  least  five  days' 
journey  beyond  the  point  of  the  re- 
ported murder!  The  chief  was  an 
old  friend  of  Livingstone's,  and  as- 
sured Mr.  Young  that  if  the  Doctor 
had  been  killed  one  month's  journey 
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beyond  his  village,  he,  Marenga, 
must  have  heard  of  it.  Mazitu  had 
never  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the 
eountry ;  and  the  story  of  the  Jo- 
hanna men  was  a  gross  fabrication 
to  cover  their  own  cowardice! 

A  letter  from  Livingstone  him- 
self, dated  February  1867,  and  re- 
ceived many  months  later,  con- 
firmed the  facts  brought  out  by 
Young :  but  after  the  arrival  of  that, 
nothing  but  vague  and  unreliable 
rumours  reached  England.  We 
were  again  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  intrepid  traveller.  At 
last  tidings  came.  A  letter  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  of  December  13, 
1869,  written  by  Dr.  Livingstone  to 
Dr.  Kirk,  at  Zanzibar,  and  dated 
XJjiji,  30th  May,  1869.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  untrustworthiness  of  the 
Arab  traders,  both  in  taking  charge 
of  goods  and  carrying  letters, — 
which  accounts,  by  the  way,  for  his 
long  silences, — the  Doctor  writes  as 
follows : 

As  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  me,  it  is 
only  to  connect  the  sources  which  I  have 
discovered  from  500  to  700  miles  south  of 
Speke  and  Baker's,  with  their  Nile.  The 
volume  of  water  which  flows  north  from 
latitude  120  south  is  so  large,  I  suspect 
that  I  have  been  working  at  the  sources  of 
the  Congo  as  well  as  those  of  the  Nile.  I 
have  to  go  down  the  eastern  line  of  drainage 
to  Baker's  turning  point.  Tanganyika, 
Nj-ige  Chowambe  (Baker's  ?)  are  one  water, 
and  the  bead  of  it  is  300  miles  south  of 
this.  The  western  and  central  lines  of 
drainage  converge  into  an  unvisited  lake 
west  or  south  of  this.  The  outflow  of  this, 
whether  to  Congo  or  Nile,  I  have  to  ascer- 
tain. The  people  of  this,  called  Manyema, 
are  cannibals,  if  Arabs  speak  truly.  I 
may  have  to  go  there  first,  and  down  to 
Tanganyika,  if  I  come  out  uneaten  and 
find  my  new  squad  from  Zanzibar.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  you  will  do  what  you  can 
to  help  me  with  the  goods  and  men. 

This  letter  refers  to  his  disco- 
veries east  and  west  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  Tanganyika,  and  the 
unvisited  lake  is  Kamolondo.  Com- 
paring this  with  Livingstone's  ac- 
count of  his  earlier  explorations  in 
recent  letters  which  have  reached 
us,  it  helps,  it  would  seem,  to  esta- 


blish their  authenticity,  regarding 
which  some  are  sceptical. 

Then  we  were  startled  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  «  Times:  Feb.  2, 167- 

Sir, — The  enclosed  letter  from  my  8on-;s- 
law,  Captain  the  Hon.  Ernest  Cochran 
commanding  H.M.S.  Petrel  on  the  VT&- 
Coast  of  Africa,  is  at  your  service.  I* 
gives  an  account  of  the  awful  death  whi .-1 
has  terminated  Livingstone's  career. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Richard  Dohebtt. 

Red  Castle,  County  of 
Donegal,  January  31. 


My  dear  Sir,— A  few  lines   to  tell  \-> 
Br.  Livingstone  has  been  killed  and  bur. 
by  the  natives  ninety  days1  journey  trn 
the  Congo.     He  passed  through   a  natrr- 
town  and  was  three  days  on  his  journey  wkr 
the  King  of  the  town  died.      The  natir^ 
declared  Livingstone  had  bewitched  hir. 
sent  after  him  and  told  him  he  had  witch**! 
their  king,  and  he  must  die.     They  tb«- 
killed  him  and  burnt  him.  This  news  cv\  - 
by  a  Portuguese  trader  travelling  that  vj- 
Livingstone  was  on  the  lakes  at  the  hea: 
of  the  Congo,  making  his  way  to  the  Con?- 
where  he  was  going  to  come  out.     I  belieYe 
this  news  to  be  true. 

And  so  might  others,  if  on  consi- 
deration they  conld  have  persuaded 
themselves  that,  after  hearing  some 
native  rumour,  the  thoughts  in  the 
Portuguese  informant's  mind    had 
been  unconnected  with   his  wish! 
But  time  passes ;  and  then  we  learn 
how  a  solitary  American  most  gal- 
lantly  does  that  which  three  Eng- 
lishmen were  going  to  do, — and  not 
doing,  did  less  than  might  still  have 
been  done, — and  comes  home  and 
tells,  the  thrilling  tale  when  and 
where  he  found  the  great  Living- 
stone, and  in  his  sore  need  helped 
him. 

Mr.  Stanley's  story  is  so  well 
known,  that  a  brief  outline  of  the 
work  he  found  accomplished  after 
the  meeting  at  Ujiji,  November  3, 
187 1,  will  be  sufficient  to  complete 
this  sketch. 

Leaving  the  renegade  Johannese 
to  carry  home  their  lie,  Livingstone 
first  crosses  the  Chambezi  river  in 
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latitude  u°  S.f  which,  relying  on 
Portuguese  information,  he  passed 
unnoticed  as  the  head  of  his  own 
Zambesi,  but  which  afterwards  was 
to  prove  such  a  name  of  note.    In 
the  beginning  of  1867,  he  enters 
Xionda,  where  he  is  kindly  received 
by  the  chief  Gazembe,  and  enters 
upon  the  exploration  of  the  regions 
to   the  east.      Lake  Liemba,  first 
visited,   he    ascertains  to    be    the 
southern  extension  of  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, which  covers    a   latitudinal 
area  of  360  miles.    After  many  and 
complicated  wanderings  among  the 
waters    of    this    vast    region,    he 
reaches  Ujiji  in  the  March  of  1 869, 
and  it  was  then    the   letter  was 
written  which    has    been   quoted. 
Crossing  Tanganyika  in  the  follow- 
ing June,  he  reaches  Ugupha  on  its 
western    side,    and    entering   Rua 
(Speke's    Ururoa),    commences    a 
long  series  of  journeys  of  which  the 
details  are  yet  his  own  secret. 

But  a  bird's-eye  view  is  given  us. 
First  a  vast  water-shed  between  lati- 
tude io°  and  120  S.,  a  tree-covered 
belt  some  seven  hundred  miles  from 
east  to  west.  From  a  plain  four 
thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  mountains  rise 
to  a  height  of  from  six  thousand  to 
seven  thousand  feet,  taking  the 
same  level.  Countless  brooks  on 
this  wide  upland  converge  and  form 
broad  streams  that  flow  towards  the 
centre  of  a  far-extending  trough, 
which  Livingstone  supposes  to  be 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Three  large 
rivers  form  primary  sources  in  this 
great  valley;  and  these  unite  in 
what  he  calls  '  an  enormous  lacus- 
trine river.'  This  is  the  Lualaba — 
1  Webb's  Lualaba,'  as  he  names  it, 
after  his  friend  the  owner  of  New- 
stead,  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
streams  bearing  the  same  appellation . 
In  the  valley  are  five  considerable 
lakes.  First  Bemba,  or  Bangweolo, 
into  which  the  Chambezi  flows — the 
most  conspicuous  among  many  other 
river  sources.  Out  of  Bangweolo 
runs  the  Luapula,  to  enter  the  beau- 


tiful lake  Moero,  from  which  a 
stream,  'Webb's  Lualaba,'  pours 
impetuously  through  a  rift  in  the 
surrounding  mountains,  and  spread- 
ing out  in  the  plain  country  beyond, 
winds  away  in  a  course  of  confusing 
tortuousness  till  it  enters  Lake 
Kamolondo.  The  Lufira,  the  second 
of  the  three  great  primary  rivers, 
discharges  itself  into  the  Lualaba 
north  of  Kamolondo.  Then  comes 
the  third,  the  Lomami,  which,  flow- 
ing from  a  lake  westward  of  Kamo- 
londo— 'Lake  Lincoln,'  as  Living- 
stone styles  it — fed  by  another  Lua- 
laba, joins  the  central  drainage  line 
lower  down.  The  three  thus  unit- 
ing, a  mighty  stream  flows  north- 
wards towards  a  lake  which  may  be 
that  discovered  by  an  Italian  ex- 
plorer, Paggia,  but  which  Living- 
stone designates  as  the  '  Unknown 
Lake,'  for  at  this  point  his  re- 
searches are  brought  to  a  stop  by 
the  mutiny  of  his  men,  and  in  a 
state  of  mind  bordering  on  despair, 
and  utterly  destitute,  he  wanders 
back  to  Ujiji,  leaving  about  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  of  country 
unexplored — the  casket  containing 
the  crown  of  his  discoveries. 

When  he  first  began  the  journeys 
which  led  to  them  from  lake  Moero, 
he  could  learn  nothing  from  natives 
about  the  central  line  of  drainage 
after  leaving  that  lake.  It  might 
pass  eastward  into  Tanganyika ;  and 
if  so,  and  Tanganyika  was  found  to 
be  connected  with  the  Albert  Ny- 
anza,  then  the  Chambezi  would  be 
the  farthest  source  of  the  Nile  to 
the  south ;  but  in  this  case  the  con- 
figuration of  the  country  showed 
that  it  would  have  to  run  up-hill.  Or 
it  might  flow  westward,  and  be  found 
to  be  none  other  than  the  source  of 
the  Congo  or  Niger.  To  throw  light 
on  this  point,  Manyuema,  or  as  the 
Arabs  called  it,  Manyema,  a  splen- 
did country  but  little  known,  and 
whose  inhabitants  were  reported  to 
be  cannibals,  though  Livingstono 
rather  ridicules  the  idea,  had  to  be 
visited.      Then   followed  the  ^^*. 
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covery  of  lake  Kamolondo,  the 
southern  end  in  lat.  6°  30'  S.  and 
the  great  central  drain  of  the  Lua- 
laba.  But  then  what  of  the  Kamo- 
londo outflow?  Here  Livingstone 
is  left  to  himself;  the  natives  know — 
can  tell  him  nothing;  his  chrono- 
meters are  defective,  and  he  cannot 
depend  on  his  reckonings;  but 
he  traces  the  north-east  set  of  the 
Lufira  and  Lomami,  and  sees  that 
the  western,  like  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  great  valley,  is  elevated. 
He  observes,  too,  that  the  central 
line  of  the  Lualaba  maintains  a 
steady  though  sinuous  northward 
flow;  hence  he  is  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  river  and  lake 
system  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Congo,  but  that  his  tedious  wander- 
ings have  been  to  and  fro  among 
the  head  waters  of  the  Nile. 

In  the  meantime  the  question  is, 
and  will  be,  keenly  debated.  The 
river  Kasai,  Livingstone's  old 
friend  on  the  Loando  journey,  flow- 
ing into  the  Congo,  bears  another 
name,  Loke,  among  the  natives,  and 
is  said  by  them  to  wind  out  of  a 
'  Nyanja,'  or  lake.  The  Lomami,  ac- 
cording to  Livingstone,  is  also  called 
the  '  Looki.'  Does  the  similarity  of 
name  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  Kasai  is  only  a  prolongation  of 
the  river  with  its  source  in  the 
Manyema  country  ?  The  Kasai,  with 
the  Quango  and  Lubilash — the  two 
former  rising  west  of  the  watershed 
in  the  latitude  of  lake  Bangweolo— 
were  always  presumed,  on  Portu- 
guese authority,  to  be  the  sources  of 
the  great  western  river.  Can  the  Lua- 
laba— proved  to  be  connected  with 
the  Loeki  or  Loami — take  a  westward 
course  after  its  prolonged  northing, 
and  overthrowing  Livingstone's  as- 
sumption, become  the  Congo  feeder? 
If  not,  another  question  arises — 
what  is  the  course  of  the  Lualaba 
after  leaving  the  Unknown  Lake  ? 
Do  these  great  waters  And  a  chan- 
nel to  the  eastward  and  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Albert  Nyanza  ?  If, 
according  to  Sir  S.  Baker's  obser- 


vations, the  elevation  of  that  lake 
is  two  thousand  seven  hundred  feet, 
the  lower  level  of  Kamolondo,  which 
is  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
must  necessarily  preclude  that. 

But  further,  if  unconnected  witL 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  White 
Nile,  of  which  the  Albert  Nyana 
and  the  Victoria  Nyanza  are  tht 
feeders,  does  the  Lualaba  join  the 
eastern  branch  either  as  the  upper 
waters  of  Petherick's  Bahr-el-Gha- 
zel,or  as  one  of  its  tributary  streams? 
Against  the  first  supposition  it  is 
urged  that  the  source  of  this  branch 
was  discovered  by  the  German  tra- 
veller Sehweinfurth  50  north  of  the 
equator.  But  it  is  maintained  id 
favour  of  the  second,  that  the 
Uelle,  a  large  feeder  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazel,  was  crossed  by  the  »Tm> 
traveller,  which,  though  certainly 
where  he  saw  it  flowing  from  east 
to  west,  was  never  traced  to  its 
source.  He  supposed  it  to  rise  in 
lat.  20  N,  in  the  range  of  moun- 
tains west  of  the  Albert  Nyanza: 
but  it  is  uncertain.  The  course  of 
the  Uelle  may  wind  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  account  for  the  westward 
setting  where  Sehweinfurth  found 
it.  Whether  a  greater  difficulty 
exists  in  the  fact  that  the  two  rivers 
lie  at  the  same  altitude  of  two  thou- 
sand feet,  yet  awaits  the  test  of 
accurate  observation.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  thought  that  the  Lualaba 
may  prove  to  be  connected  with  the 
Uelle  tributary,  and  thus  enter  the 
Nile  by  its  western  branch. 

But  even  then  the  old  mystery 
will  not  be  solved.     The  Chambezi 
is  not  to  monopolise  the  glory  of 
giving  rise  to  the  great  Egyptian 
river.      Dr.   Livingstone  does  not 
think  so.     On  the  700th  mile  of 
the  watershed  are  the  fountains  of 
the  two  rivers  Kafue  and  Leeambye, 
running  south  into  the   Zambesi. 
Near  the  same  spot  the  Lufira  and 
Lomami  (Lualaba)  are  said  to  have 
their  source,  flowing  as  was  seen  to 
the  north.     In  the  s toneless  mound, 
or  anthill   according   to  some,  on 
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'which  these  four  fountains  are  re- 
ported to  gash  oat,  Livingstone  is 
reminded  of  the   information  sap- 
plied  to  Ptolemy  by  ancient   ex- 
plorers, and  of  the  description  of 
the  Nile  sources  given  to  Herodotus 
at  Sais  in  Egypt.     Will  he  be  able, 
as  he  believes,  to  substantiate  this 
record  of  antiquity,   and  in  esta- 
blishing his  own  theory  of  a  divid- 
ing  ridge-line  between  north  and 
south — where  Lake  Dilolo  (lat.  1 1° 
32'   1"  S.)  may  again  have  to  be 
considered — find  alter  all  that  in- 
stead of  a  discovery,   his  labours 
may  simply  result  in  a  re-discovery  ? 
And  then  as  to  Tanganyika  and  the 
Albert  Nyanza.     Dr.   Livingstone 
and  Stanley  together  proved  that 
the  first  lake  has  no  outlet  at  its 
northern  end,  and  that  the  Rusizi 
— a  river  with  eighteen  tributaries, 
coming  from  the  small  lake  Kivo — 
is  an  inflowing  stream,  and  not  a 
drain.     What  will  be  done  in  this 
direction  ?     What  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  discovering  some  other  outlet 
from  a  lake   extending  over   360 
miles  of  latitude,  and  this,  too,  when 
the  Albert  Nyanza    to  the  south 


shall  be  no  longer,  as  at  present, 
unexplored  ? 

For  the  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions we  must  await  the  return  of 
Dr.  Livingstone  himself,  who  is  by 
this  time  we  hope  once  more  among 
the  waters  of  Bua  and  Manyema, 
with  ample  stores,  and  well  attend- 
ed. In  two  years,  though  probably 
more,  he  may  be  able  to  give  us 
his  own  account.  But  in  prose- 
cuting the  researches,  whose  suc- 
cessful issue  will  leave  him,  in  the 
words  of  his  late  friend  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  'the  most  glorious  of 
all  explorers  in  African  geography,' 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  he  has 
other,  and  what  must  be  admitted 
to  be  nobler,  aims.  With  his  never 
relinquished  idea  of  establishing  a 
central  trading  mart,  and  purging 
Africa  from  its  slave-trade,  whether 
Portuguese  or  Arab,  he  exhibits  the 
old  steadiness  in  completing  a  self- 
set  task,  the  same  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose. He  is  certainly  endeavouring 
to  end  as  he  thought  good  to 
begin : — c  It  is  better  to  lessen  hu- 
man woe  than  to  discover  the  sources 
of  the  Nile.' 

L.  J.  Procter. 
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POBSIS  HUMANA. 

What  is  the  Artist's  duty? 
Hia  work,  however  wrought, 
Shape,  colour,  word,  or  tone, 
Is  to  make  better  known 
(Himself  divinely  taught), 
To  praise  and  celebrate, 
Because  his  love  is  great, 
The  lovely  miracle 
Of  Universal  Beauty. 
This  message  would  he  tell. 

This  message  is  his  trust, 
Amid  the  day's  crude  strife; 
With  all  his  heart  and  soul, 
With  all  his  skill  and  strength, 
Seeking  to  add  at  length, — 
Because  he  may,  and  must, — 
Some  atom  to  the  whole 
Of  man's  inheritance ; 
Some  fineness  to  the  glance, 
Some  richness  to  the  life. 

If  he  shall  deal  perforce 

With  evil  and  with  pain, 

With  horror  and  affright, 

He  does  it  to  our  gain ; 

Makes  felt  the  mighty  course, 

Our  courage  to  sustain, 

That  sweepeth  on  amain, 

Of  law — whose  atmosphere  ! 

Is  beauty  and  delight;  J 

Nay,  these  its  very  source.  I 


His  work,  however  small, 

Itself  hath  rounded  well, 

Even  like  Earth's  own  ball 

In  softly  tinted  shell 

Of  air.     His  magic  brings 

The  mystery  of  things ;  i 

It  gives  dead  substance  wings;  , 

It  shows  in  little,  much ; 

And  by  an  artful  touch 

Conveys  the  hint  of  all. 
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NEW  TALES  FROM  THE  NORSE. 
By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  when  Siva, 
the  Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
was  in  a  more  than  ordinarily  gra- 
cious mood,  he  enquired  of  Parvati, 
his  sponge,  in  what  manner  he  could 
best  testify  his  affection  for  her. 
Whereupon  she  straightway  ex- 
claimed— 

*  Please    tell    me    a    quite    new 
story ! ' 

A  like  request  to  that  proffered 
by  the  goddess  (as  reported  by  that 
trustworthy     witness,     Somadeva 
Bhatta  of  Cashmire1)  may  often  be 
heard     nowadays,     addressed     by 
youthful  voices  to  mortals  whose 
stock  of  available  narratives  con- 
trasts disadvantageously  with  that 
naturally  possessed  by  the  Indian 
deity.     To  such  narrators  an  added 
story-book — assuming  only  that  it 
be  a  good  and  true  one — is  a  boon 
indeed,  supplying  them  with  fresh 
woods  in  which  their  tender  nocks 
may  in  fancy  wander,  new  pastures 
amid  which  they  may  repose.     But 
sometimes  it  occurs  that  the  addi- 
tional space  thus  thrown  open  to 
the  imagination  serves,  not  only  as 
a  playground  for  children,  but  also 
as  a  field  of  study  for  scholars  of 
every  age ;  that  the  story-book  which 
enlivens  the  youthful  fireside  circle 
supplies,    moreover,    with     prized 
materials  the  pale-eyed  Sage,  whose 
lamp  outwatches  the  Bear;   that, 
far  beyond  the  horizon  which  bounds 
the  vision  of  the  simple  revellers 
in  the  magic  of  its  tales,  it  may 
reveal  to  the  eye  of  science  scenes 
to  which  a  lasting  enchantment  is 
lent  by  remoteness  both  of  time  and 
of  space,  and  forms  which  at  one 
time  assume  the  majesty  belonging 
to  the  '  fair  humanities  of  old  reli- 
gion,1 at  another  appear  in  mortal 
guise,  but  clothed  in  the  dignity 


with  which  a  people's  fancy  invests 
its  pre-historic  ancestry. 

Amid  such  books,  which  are,  un- 
fortunately, no  less  rare  than  rich, 
an  honourable  place  has  long  ago 
been  gained  by  the  admirable  col- 
lection of  Norwegian  stories  origi- 
nally published  by  MM.  Asbjornsen 
and  Moe,  'and  made  available  to 
English  readers  by  Dr.  Dasent. 
Wherever  a  lover  of  folk-lore,  or  a 
student  of  comparative  mythology 
is  to  be  found,  there  are  the  Norske 
Folke-Eventyr — the  '  Popular  Tales 
from  the  Norse' — held  in  due  re- 
spect ;  wherever  there  are  young 
eyes  to  read,  and  young  ears  to 
listen,  there  have  '  The  Master- 
Maid,'  and  'The  Blue-Belt,'  and 
( Soria  Moria  Castle,'  and  '  The 
Giant  who  had  no  Heart  in  his  Body,' 
made  their  names  as  familiar  as 
household  words.  To  speak  at 
length  of  the  tales  with  which  Dr. 
Dasent  has  made  English  readers  so 
well  acquainted,  would  be  such  a  ven- 
ture as  was  his  who  carried  '  Owles 
to  Athens.'  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  but  few  of  those  readers 
are  aware  that  a  new  series  of  these 
tales  has  recently  been  published 
in  Norway,  and  of  it,  therefore,  it 
may  not  be  a  superfluous  service  to 
give  some  short  account. 

Some  consolation  may,  perhaps,  be 
conveyed  to  unappreciated  authors 
by  the  information  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  first  series  of  the  Norse  Tales, 
no  small  amount  of  discouragement 
preceded  the  appearance  of  a  work 
which  was  destined  to  achieve  a 
marked  success,  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home.  The  book  was  ready  for 
publication  in  1840,  but  no  sub- 
scribers could  then  be  found  for  it, 
and  it  was  not  till  1842  that  even  a 
portion    of  its    contents  saw  the 


1  According  to  Professor  Brockhaus's  translation. 
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light.     As  far  back  as  the  year 
1826  its  joint  editors  had    com- 
menced their  friendship  at  school. 
In  1830  they  went  to  college  toge- 
ther, and  became  still  closer  com- 
panions. There  the  German  transla- 
tion   by   the   brothers    Grimm  of 
Crofton  Croker's  Fairy  Legends  of 
the  South  of  Ireland  fell  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  two  friends, 
Peter  Christen  Asbjornsen,  and  the 
resnlt  was  that,  in    1832,  he  be- 
gan   to    collect  the    tales    of  his 
native  land.     One  day,  four  years 
later,   he  had  a  long  conversation 
on  the  subject  with  his  comrade, 
Jorgen  Moe,  and  soon  made  him  as 
enthusiastic  in  the  matter  as  he  was 
himself.     In  1846  the  Storthing  be- 
stowed on  Mr.  Moe  a  small  stipend, 
to  enable  him  to  travel  through 
some  parts  of  Norway,  and  collect 
such  folk-tales  as  '  were  embodied 
in  a  metrical  form.'      For  several 
years  he  most  successfully  pursued 
his  researches  in  quest  of  Norse 
folk-lore,  but  at  length  he  made 
over  his  collections  to  his  brother 
editor,  and  retired  to  a  country  par- 
sonage. Meanwhile  Mr.  Asbjornsen, 
who  is  a  well-known  naturalist,  had 
been  sent  abroad  by  the  University 
of  Christiania  as  '  Travelling  Zoolo- 
gist,' but  on  his  return  home  he 
recommenced    the     publication   of 
popular  stories.     At  a  later  period 
he    received    the   appointments — 
which  he  still  holds — of  'Forest- 
Master  '  and  '  Peat-Inspector/  both 
of  which  necessitated  frequent  ex- 
cursions into  outlying  districts  rich 
in  story  and  in   song.     In    1852, 
ten  years  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Norse  Tales,  a  second  and 
enlarged  edition  was  published,  pre- 
ceded by  a  valuable  introduction  by 
Mr.  Moe;   and  it  has  since  been 
followed  by  two  other  editions,  as 
well  as  by  translations  into  English, 
French,  German,  and  Swedish.     In 
1870  appeared  the  third  edition  of 


another  set  of  popular  tales  col- 
lected  by  Mr.  Asbjornsen,  under 
the  title  of  Norske  Huldre-Eveniyr 
og  FoUcsagn,  and  in  187 1  the  new 
series  of  FoUce-Eventyr,  of  which 
we  are  now  about  to  speak. 

This  new  series  of  Tales  from  the 
Norse  contains  forty-five  stories,  all 
of  which  are  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.    Some  of  them,  of  coarse — as 
must  always  be  the  case  with  stories 
of  the  family  to  which  they  belong — 
will  be  recognised  at  once  as  old 
friends,    being    founded    on    ideas 
which  have  caught  the  fancy  of  so 
many  different  peoples  that    it  is 
necessary  to  travel  far  in  order  to 
find  a  land  in  which  they  have  not 
long  ago  been  naturalised.     Let  us 
take,  as  an  example  of  this  class, 
the  story  of  'The  Woman  who  went 
against  the  Stream.' 2  According  to 
it,    the    well-known   contradictory 
wife  has  a  dispute  with  .her  husband, 
on  the  bank  of  a  river,  as  to  whether 
a  cornfield    should  be  reaped    or 
clipped.     So  energetic  are  the  ges- 
tures with  which  she  expresses  the 
act  of  clipping,  that  she  loses  her 
balance  and  tumbles  into  the  water. 
Her  husband  seizes  her  by  the  top- 
knot and  lifts  her  head  above  the 
surface,    but    as    (klippe,    klippe, 
klippe '  is  still  her  cry,  he  '  ducks 
her  both  well  and  long.'    The  result 
of  this  course  of  hydropathic  treat- 
ment is  that  her  voice  is  heard  no 
more,  but  her  hand  emerges  from 
the  wave,  its  fingers  opening  and 
shutting  in  imitation  of  a  pair  of 
scissors.   At  last  her  husband's  arm 
grows  weary,  so  he  lets  her  sink 
outright,  and  goes  home  a  contented 
widower.     But,   after    a  time,   he 
thinks  it  would  be  as  well  to  lay 
his  wife's  body  in  Christian  soil, 
so  he  goes  forth  to  look  for  it.   But 
in  vain  does  he  drag  the  river  at 
and  below  her  drowning-place.    No 
traces  of  her  are  found  till,  remem- 
bering her  contradictory  habits,  he 


*  Kjcerrinyen  mod  Stromrnen,  No.  64.     The  stories  are  numbered  from  61  onward*, 
the  first  series  having  contained  60. 
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looks  for  her  and  finds  her  far  up 
the  stream. 

The  story  is  one  of  the  many 
forms  adopted  hy  a  time-honoured 
joke,  which  has  commended  itself 
to  the  ( Joe  Millers  '  of  every  land. 
In    England    the    subject   of  the 
quarrel  is  generally  a  rope  which 
has  been  cut — according  to  the  hus- 
band, with  a  knife,  according  to  the 
wife,  with  a  pair  of  scissors.     In 
Russia   it  is  sometimes   a   rope; 
sometimes  it  is  the  husband's  beard, 
which  he  says  he  has  shaved,  while 
his  wife  declares  he  has  only  clipped 
it  off*.     By  the  universal  consent  of 
mankind,  the  vixen  gets  drowned, 
and  no  blame  attaches  itself  to  the 
husband ;  but  the  incident  of  his 
looking  for  her  corpse  up  the  stream 
is  generally  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  sermon.     In  Russian  pro- 
verbial  philosophy,   the  story,  by 
dint  of  long  standing,  has  settled 
into  a  saw.    '  If  one  says  "  shaved  " 
she'll  cry  "clipped," '  is  a  phrase  by 
which  the  moujik  sometimes  ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  one  of  those 
beings  who— to  use  another  of  his 
pithy   sayings — 'have    long   locks 
and  short  wits.' 

Another  time-hallowed  jest  is 
that  of  the  man  who  rejoices  in 
that,  when  his  house  was  burnt, 
his  wife  was  burnt  too.  In  the 
Norse  tale  of  *  The  Hare  which  got 
Married,'  3  the  story  takes  the  form 
of  an  apologue,  thereby  modifying 
its  rudeness  while  retaining  its 
malice.  As  it  is  very  brief,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  quote  it  in  full. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  hare  went  oat  into 
the  green  fields. 

'Ah,  hurrah!  with  a  hop  and  a  hey!' 
cried  he,  and  bounded  and  danced,  and 
wound  up  by  tumbling  head  over  heels,  and 
then  standing  up  on  his  hind  legs  in  the 
gnus.    Just  then  a  fox  came  slinking  by. 

'Good  day,  good  day!'  said  the  hare. 
'  Tm  so  happy  to-day,  for  I've  got  married, 
you  must  know/ 

'That  was  good,  that  was/  said  the  fox. 


'Well,  it  wasn't  so  very  good,  after  all ; 
for  she  pushed  me  hard  with  her  horns,  and 
so  I  found  out  it  was  a  Troll  I'd  got  for  a 
wife.' 

'  That  was  bad,  that  was,'  said  the  fox. 

'  Well,  it  wasn't  so  very  bad,  after  all/ 
said  the  hare;  'for  I  got  a  good  dowry 
with  her.    She  had  a  house/ 

'  That  was  good,  that  was/  said  the  fox. 

1  Well,  it  wasn't  so  very  good,  after  all/ 
said  the  hare ;  '  for  the  house  got  burnt 
with  all  that  was  in  it/ 

'  That  was  bad,  and  no  mistake,'  said  the 
fox, 

'  Well,  it  wasn't  so  very  bad,  after  all/ 
said  the  hare ;  '  for  my  wife  and  the  house 
were  burnt  together/ 

A  few  of  the  stories  will  also  be 
recognised  as  variants  of  some  of 
those  contained  in  the  first  series. 
The  theme  of  « White  Bear  King 
Valemon,'4  for  instance,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  'East  o'  the  Sun  and 
West  o'  the  Moon.'  Bat  the  points 
of  variance  are  sufficiently  nume- 
rous and  important  to  render  the 
new  reading  highly  acceptable.  In 
it  the  youngest  of  a  king's  three- 
daughters  dreams  of  a  golden  crown,, 
so  fair  to  see  that  she  feels  she  can- 
not live  without  it.  In  vain  do  all 
the  goldsmiths  in  the  realm  attempt 
to  make  her  such  a  work  of  art  as- 
she  has  seen  in  sleep  ;  she  gains  no- 
solace  from  their  labours.  But  at 
length  she  meets  a  white  bear  in  a 
wood,  which  carries  the  crown  be- 
tween its  paws,  and  which  makes 
her  a  present  of  it  on  condition 
that  she  will  marry  him  three  days 
hence,  this  occurring  on  a  Thurs- 
day, that  day  of  omen  for  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  Norse  tales.  And 
so  at  the  appointed  time  the  white 
bear  comes,  aud  displays  such  irre- 
sistible might,  that  the  king  sends 
out  to  it  his  eldest  daughter. 

It  seats  her  on  its  back,  and  car- 
ries her  off;  but  when,  after  a  while, 
it  asks  her  if  she  has  ever  sat  more 
cosily,  seen  more  clearly,  and  she 
replies,  *  Yes,  on  my  mother's  lap 
I  sat  more  cosily,  in  my  father's 


9  Harm,  torn  kaode  vatret  g\ftt  No.  73. 


4  Hvldebjorn  Kong  Valemon,  No.  9c. 
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court  I  saw  more  clearly,'  it  feels 
it  has  received  Leah  instead  of 
Rachel,  and  so  chases  her  home 
again.  Not  until  the  third  trial 
does  it  obtain  a  princess  who  re- 
plies in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  its 
question.  After  this  opening  scene 
of  '  Beauty  and  the  Beast,'  follows 
the  episode  which  the  kindred  story 
of  Psyche  and  Eros  has  made  so 
familiar.  The  bear  turns  into  a 
prince,  but  his  bride  never  sees  him, 
for  he  visits  her  only  in  the  dark. 
By  the  end  of  three  years  she  has 
borne  him  three  children,  but  each 
of  them  has  been  taken  from  her 
as  soon  as  it  came  into  the  world. 
At  last,  acting  on  her  mother's 
advice,  she  lights  a  candle  one 
night  and  gazes  on  her  sleeping 
husband.  A  hot  drop  falls  from 
the  light  on  his  forehead  and  wakes 
him,  and  he  tells  her  he  must  be  a 
bear  again,  and  go  from  her  far 
away.  She  accompanies  him  for  a 
time,  sitting  upon  his  shaggy  back, 
but  at  length  she  is  wearied  out  and 
falls  off,  and  he  goes  on  his  way 
alone.  She  follows  him  sadly,  di- 
rected by  three  old  women  whom 
she  finds  living  in  as  many  huts,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  lovely  little  girl, 
who  gives  her  a  gift  possessing  magic 
virtue.  The  presents  stand  her  in 
good  stead  later  on,  for  she  comes 
to  a  hut  full  of  little  children,  who 
are  hanging  in  clusters  about  their 
mother,  crying  out  for  food.  Their 
mother,  not  having  anything  eatable 
to  give  them,  can  only  obtain  an 
interval  of  quiet  by  filling  a  sauce- 
pan with  pebbles,  putting  it  on  the 
fire  to  boil,  and  saying,  '  The  pota- 
toes will  soon  be  ready.'  Not  only 
does  the  bereaved  princess  satisfy 
the  hunger  of  the  children,  but  she 
provides  them  with  clothes  as  well, 
thanks  to  her  magic  flasks  and  scis- 
sors. This  pleases  their  mother  so 
much,  that  she  induces  their  father 
to  make  claws,  by  the  aid  of  which 


the  princess  climbs  the  glassy  hill 
whereon  stands  the  castle  in  which 
her  husband  lies  enchanted.  The 
ending  is  what  it  always  is  in  tales 
of  this  class.  She  recovers  her 
husband,  no  longer  a  bear,  and  re- 
turns with  him  to  his  former  home. 
But  one  of  the  final  incidents  is 
worthy  of  notice.  On  the  waj 
back  her  husband  stops  at  the  three 
huts  in  which  she  had  received  the 
magic  presents,  which  had  done  her 
such  good  service,  and  takes  from 
them  the  three  little  girls  who  had 
given  them  to  her,  and  -who  turn 
out  to  be  her  three  lost  children, 
and  then  she  understands  why  they 
had  been  taken  from  her.  "  It  was 
that  they  might  help  her  to  find 
her  way  to  Mm.' 

Another  of  the  stories,   that  of 
'  The  Gold  Castle  which    hung  in 
the  Air,'5  is  very  nearly  related  to 
that  of  the  '  Shortshanks  *   of  Dr. 
Dasent's  translation :  a  story  of  a 
youngest  brother  who  saves   three 
princesses   from  the  Trolls    which 
hold  them  captive,  and  from  whom 
a   stranger  attempts    to  cany    off 
the  rewards  he  has  deserved.     But 
in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  other  variants 
of  already  familiar  tales,  there  is  no 
lack  of  novel  incidents.     Thus  in 
the  '  Three  Lemons,'6  Tyrihans,  the 
'  Boots '  of  a  family,  is  sent  by  the 
king  with  whom  he  has  taken  ser- 
vice, to  fetch  him  *  the  most  beau- 
tiful princess  within  twelve  king- 
doms.'    That    he    should    behave 
generously  to  an  old  hag  he  meets 
on  the  way,  and  that  he  should  then 
find  a  magic  pipe  which  places  a  pack 
of  small  Trolls  at  his  service,  is 
what  might  naturally  be  expected ; 
but  his  next  adventure  is  of  a  less 
commonplace  order.     For  he  comes 
to  a  Troll's  castle  in  which  three 
beautiful  princesses  are  sitting,  but 
no  sooner  does  he  appear  than  they 
become  so  frightened  that  they  run 
about  like  startled  lambkins,  and  at 


*  GulcUlottet,  som  hang  i  Lqften,  No.  72. 
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last  they  become  three  lemons  lying 
beside  a  window.    These  he  puts  in 
his  pocket,  and  then  he  goes  *on 
his  way  again.     Presently  he  feels 
thirsty,  bat  no  water  is  to  be  seen,  so 
1     he  takes  ont  one  of  the  lemons  and 
bites  a  hole  in  it.     Inside  appears  a 
beautiful  princess,  who  cries   ont 
*  Water !    water ! '   and   says  that, 
unless  water  is  given  to  her,   she 
must  die.     But  no  water  can  be 
found,   so  she'  does   die.     A  little 
later  he  again  becomes  thirsty,  and 
bites  a  hole  in  the  second  lemon. 
Inside  it  he  finds  a  princess  even 
more  beautiful  than  the  first,  and 
she    also    cries    aloud    for  water, 
and  dies  when  none  can  be  given 
her.     The  day  grows  hotter  and 
hotter,  and  Tyrihans  is  nearly  dead 
with  thirst,  but  he  long  refrains 
from  touching  the  third  lemon.    At 
last,  however,  he  can  hold  out  no 
longer,  so  he  bites  a  hole  in  it,  and 
finds  inside  *  the  loveliest  princess 
within  twelve  kingdoms,'  who   at 
once  exclaims  that  she  must  have 
some  water,  or  she  will  die  on  the 
spot.     Tyrihans  goes  in  search  of 
it,  and  meets  the  king's  miller,  who 
leads  him  to  the  mill  dam.     There 
he  gives  the  princess  water  to  drink, 
and  she  comes  out  of  the  lemon ; 
but  as  she  is  quite  without  clothing 
she  climbs  into  a  tree,  while  Tyri- 
hans goes  to  fetch  raiment  for  her 
and  to   inform    the    king  of   her 
arrival. 

The  story  of  '  The  Lad  who  be- 
came a  Lion,  a  Falcon,  and  an  Ant,'7 
begins  with  the  familiar  opening 
(drawn  from  Buddhist  sources,  in  all 
probability)  of  a  dispute  between 
three  animals  being  settled  by  the 
decision  of  a  man.  The  lad  finds  a 
lion,  a  falcon,  and  an  ant  disagree- 
ing over  a  dead  horse ;  so  he  divides 
the  carcase  among  them  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  and  receives  from 
them  in  return  the  power  of  trans- 
forming himself  at  will  into  shapes 
like  theirs.     This  enables  him  to 


obtain  a  secret  interview  with  a 
princess  who  has  been  promised  to  a 
'  Haugebasse,'  a  monster,  by  whom 
she  will  be  carried  off  the  first  time 
she  appears  in  the  open  air,  and  from 
whom  there  comes  a  summons  every 
Thursday  morning,   brought  by  a 
nine-headed  dragon.     The  lad  kills 
the  dragon,   and  is  promised  the 
hand  of  the  princess  in  return ;  but 
one  day  the  Haugebasse  comes  and 
carries  the  princess  off  to  his  hill- 
castle.     Then  the  lad  turns  himself 
into  a  falcon,  and  gives  chase,  reach- 
es the  Troll's  castle,  and  creeps  into 
it  as  an  ant,  and  there  finds  two 
princesses  combing    the    hair   (to 
speak  euphemistically)  of  two  Hau- 
gebasser,  one  of  whom  has  three 
heads  and  the  other  six.     Before 
long    he    finds  his  own    princess 
in    the    company    of    another    of 
these    monsters,     a     nine-headed 
one.     Creeping  up  her  leg,  her  ant- 
lover  gives  her  a  friendly  bite,  which 
makes  her  aware  of  his  presence; 
so  she  gets  rid,  for  a  time,  of  her 
gaoler,  and  obtains  a  private  inter- 
view with  her  betrothed.     He  tells 
her  to  ask  the  monster  whether  she 
will  ever  be  allowed  to  revisit  her 
old  home.     This   she  does,  and  is 
told  that  can  never  be  '  until  some 
one  finds  the  grain  of  sand  that 
lies  under  the  ninth  tongue  in  the 
ninth  head  of  the  dragon  that  thy 
father  used  to  pay  tribute  to ;  but 
that  shall  no  one  find,  for  when  the 
grain  of  sand  comes  over  the  hill  all 
the  Haugebasser  will  burst,  and  the 
hill  will  become  a  golden  castle' — all 
of  which  of   course    takes   place. 
This  finding  of  the  grain  of  sand  is 
a  somewhat  remarkable  parallel  of 
the  discovery  of  the  heart  of  the 
Giant  who  had  none  in  his  body, 
or  of  the  parrot  on  whose  life  that 
of  Punchkin  depends,  in  Old  Dee- 
canDoyys.  The 'Haugebasser' of  this 
story  answer  to  the  Trolls  who  play 
so  important  a  part  in  the  other 
tales ;  but  in  their  many-headedness 
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they  resemble  the  Slavonic  snakes 
more  than  the  usual  Scandinavian 
bill-people. 

Trolls  of  the  ordinary  kind,  hu- 
man in  appearance,  abound  in  most 
of  the  stories  into  which  the  magic 
element  has  been  introduced,  and 
we  are  enabled  to  glean  from  their 
histories  some  few  additional  facts 
with  reference  to  their  nature.  In 
the  tale  of  '  The  Tobacco  Lad,'8  for 
instance,  a  kindly  sailor-boy,  being 
left  alone  in  his  ship  one  Sunday — 
all  the  rest  of  the  crew  having  gone  to 
sit  under  a  popular  preacher — hears 
a  cry,  and  goes  to  see  who  utters 
it.  He  finds  an  old  woman,  who  says 
she  has  been  waiting  and  waiting 
and  calling  for  help  during  a  hun- 
dred years ;  but  nobody  has  come  to 
her  aid  before  now.  When  he  has 
given  her  a  lift  into  his  boat,  she 
takes  him  to  the  house  of  her  three 
sisters,  all  Troll  wives,  from  whom 
he  obtains  two  presents,  remarkable 
even  among  magic  properties.  The 
first  resembles  Thor's  hammer, 
being  'an  old  sword  of  such  a  kind 
'  that  one  could  put  it  into  one' s  pocket 
and  it  remained  there  as  a  knife; 
but  if  one  drew  it  out  it  became 
a  long  sword,  and  when  one  struck 
with  the  black  edge  everything  fell 
dead,  and  when  with  the  white,  all 
things  became  living  again.'  The 
other  is  '  an  old  psalm-book,  which 
was  such  that  if  anybody  was  ill, 
and  one  sang  a  psalm  out  of  it 
which  befitted  the  illness,  the  sick 
man  would  become  well  again.' 

One  of  the'  most  interesting  of 
the  stories  is  that  of  the  '  Green 
Knight' 9 — a  noteworthy  variation  of 
the  tale  which  we  generally  know 
of  as  '  The  Blue  Bird' — our  version 
being  founded  upon  that  for  which 
the  modern  French  adapters  were 
indebted  to  Marie  de  France.  Of 
the  story  in  Mr.  Asbjornsen's  new 
collection,  some  idea  mav  be  gained 
from  the  following  abridgment  of 
a  portion  of  its  contents : 


There  once  was  a  king  who,  when 
he  was  setting  out  on  a  journey. 
asked  his  daughter  and   His    two 
stepdaughters  what  he  should,  bring 
them  back.    And  the  stepdaughters 
asked  for  golden  wares,  but  his  own 
daughter  wanted  nothing  from  him 
except  that  he  should  carry  a  greeting 
to  the  Green  Knight.   This  commis- 
sion of  hers,  after  those  of  her  step- 
sisters had  been  executed,  he  for- 
got for  a  time,  but*  when  he  met 
the   Green    Knight  it   came    back 
into  his  mind,  and  he  greeted  him 
in  his  daughter's  name.     Then  the 
Green  Knight  sent  her  in  return  a 
book  with  clasps,  and  along  with  it 
a  message  to  say  she  was   not  to 
open  it  till  she  was  alone.      And 
when  she  had  received  it,  and  was 
alone  in  her  own  room,  she  opened 
it,    and    thereupon    appeared    the 
Green    Knight.      And  from   that 
time  forward,  whenever    she   was 
alone,  she  had  only  to   open  her 
book,  and  the  Green  Knight  was  by 
her  side  in  a  moment,  and  as  soon  as 
she  shut  the  book  again  he  disap- 
peared. This  went  on  for  some  time, 
but  at  last  her  stepmother  became 
sure  that  she  received  secret  visits, 
although  she  could  not  find  out  who 
the  visitor  was.  So  she  had  a  house 
built  underground,  and  in  it,  during 
the  king's  absence,  she  shut  up  her 
stepdaughter  with  one  servantmaid. 
And  the  walls  of  this  house  had 
been  set  thick  with  ratsbane  and 
other  poisons,  and  after  the  two 
captives  had  been  lodged  within  it, 
all  the  entrances  were  closed,  only 
one  little  hole  being  left  through 
which  to  introduce  food.     After  a 
while  the  princess,    finding   time 
hanging    heavily    on    her   hands, 
opened  her   book.      And  at  first 
she  heard   the  sweet  sound  which 
always  attended  the  coming  of  the 
Green  Knight,  but    then  arose  a 
wailing  cry,  and  when  the  Knight 
appeared  he  exclaimed  that  he  was 
all  but  dead,  for  the   Queen  had 
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poisoned  the  walls,  and  be  knew 
not  whether  he  conld  escape  with 
life.  And  when  she  shut  the  book 
and  he  disappeared,  she  heard  again 
the  same  wailing  cry  as  before. 

In  the  French  story,  and  in  the 
versions  current  in  Russia,  the  hero 
flies  into  the  heroine's  chamber  in 
the  shape  of  a  bird,  and  her  sisters 
place  sharp  knives  in  the  window, 
so  that  the  bird  is  sorely  wounded 
as  he  enters.  All  the  variants  agree 
in  the  ultimate  discovery  by  the 
princess  of  her  wounded  lover,  and 
in  his  being  restored  to  health  and 
happiness. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  stories 
of  which  the  leading  idea  is  that 
the  dead  undergo  great  sufferings 
as  long  as  the  fleshly  tenements 
they  used  to  occupy  while  living 
remain  unburied,  and  that  they  are 
capable  of  doing  good  service  to 
any  well-disposed  person  who  has 
their  corpses  decently  interred.  A 
good  specimen  of  this  class  is  to  be 
found  in  '  The  Follower.10 ' 

There  was  a  youth  once  who 
went  roaming  about  the  world 
looking  for  a  princess  about  whom 
he  had  dreamt.  One  winter  he 
came  to  a  town,  and  outside  the 
church  he  saw  a  great  lump  of  ice, 
inside  which  was  a  dead  body,  and 
all  the  people  who  went  to  church 
spat  on  it,  as  they  passed  by.  The 
corpse  he  found,  on  inquiry,  was 
that  of  a  great  sinner— a  vintner 
who,  during  his  life-time,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  adulterating  the 
wine  he  sold  with  water.  Touched 
by  compassion,  the  youth  paid  the 
necessary  fees,  and  the  vintner's 
corpse  was  taken  out  of  the  ice  and 
deposited  with  all  due  formalities 
in  consecrated  ground.  Soon  after- 
wards a  man  attached  himself  to 
the  youth's  fortunes,  and  followed 
him  wherever  he  went.  This  was, 
although  the  youth  knew  it  not, 
the  dead  vintner,  whose  corpse  he 
had  released  from  the  thick-ribbed 


ice.  The  two  travellers  came  to 
the  hill  chamber  of  a  Troll- wife, 
who  received  the  youth  affably, 
and  invited  him  to  sit  down. 
But  the  follower  cried  "  Sit  there 
thyself ! "  and  the  Troll- wife  became 
fastened  to  the  magic  seat,  and 
would  have  had  (like  Theseus)  to 
sit  there  for  ever  had  she  not 
bestowed  on  the  youth  a  magic 
sword  by  way  of  ransom.  A  second 
and  a  third  Troll-wife  underwent 
the  same  fate,  and  were  obliged  to 
pay  dearly  for  their  release ;  and  by 
means  of  the  magic  instruments 
thus  obtained  the  youth  was  en- 
abled at  length  to  find  the  princess 
whom  he  had  seen  in  his  dreams, 
and  eventually,  after  many  adven- 
tures, to  marry  her.  On  the  wedding 
night  she  intended  to  kill  him  dur- 
ing his  slumbers,  but  he,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  his  follower,  did  not 
go  to  sleep,  and  he  jumped  up  and 
seized  her  when  just  about  to  com- 
mit the  murderous  act.  Having 
whipped  her  well  with  rods,  he 
then  proceeded,  according  to  his 
follower's  instructions,  to  scrub  her 
skin  ("which  was  as  black  as  a 
crow  over  all  her  body")  with  a 
kind  of  cheese,  and  afterwards 
to  scour  it  with  sour  milk  and 
sluice  it  with  sweet  milk ;  the  result 
of  the  treatment  being  that  "  the 
Troll-hide  slipped  off  her,  and  she 
became  soft  and  fair,  fairer  than  she 
had  ever  been  before."  ' 

In  an  Armenian  variant  of  this 
story  the  follower  has  been  promised 
half  of  all  the  youth  obtains.  So, 
when  the  youth  marries,  the  fol- 
lower claims  half  his  bride.  She 
is  hung  up,  head  downwards,  so 
as  to  be  easily  cut  in  two ;  but,  at 
that  moment,  out  comes  a  snake 
from  her  mouth.  This  being  killed, 
the  follower  explains  who  he  is, 
and  bids  his  master  farewell,  after 
assuring  him  he  may  now  live  safely 
with  his  bride.  In  Russian  vari- 
ants the  division  compact  is  some- 
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times  carried  out,  and  the  princess 
split  in  two,  and  ont  of  her  come 
'  frogs  and  toads  and  all  manner  of 
vermin.'  When  these  have  all  gone 
out,  the  kindly  follower  puts  the 
princess  together  again  and  restores 
her  to*  her  husband. 

Here    is    an    abridgment    of    a 
somewhat    roystering    version     of 
the  well-known  story  of    Death's 
Godson,    who     makes     a    fortune 
as     a     physician     by     predicting 
whether  his  patients  will  recover  or 
not,  Death  revealing  himself  to  him 
in  the  sick  chamber,  either  as  about 
to  strike  or  about  to  spare.     It  is 
called  *  The  Lad  with  the  Ale-keg.'11 
There  was  a  lad  once,  in  service 
somewhere  up  northwards,  and  his 
master  had  a  real  talent  for  brew- 
ing.    When  the  lad  went  away  he 
wouldn't   accept  any   wages   from 
his  master,  but  asked  for  a  keg  of 
his   Christmas  ale.     After  he  had 
carried  it  for  some  time  he  found  it 
inconveniently  heavy,  so  he  looked 
about  for  some  one  to  help  him  to 
lighten  its  contents.    After  meeting 
with  '  Our  Lord  from  Heaven.'  and 
1  the  Devil  from  Hell,' — in  the  shape 
of  two   old  men,   with   whom   he 
refused  to  drink,   on  the   ground 
that    neither     Heaven    nor     Hell 
treated  men  fairly — he  fell  in  with 
Death,    in    the    guise   of   a    man 
so  dried  up  and  shrivelled  that  it 
was  a  wonder  he  managed  to  hang 
together,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
drink  with  him,  as  with  a  fair  and 
impartial  dealer.     And  Death  was 
of  opinion  that  the  ale  was  a  lordly 
drink,  and  by  way  of  reward  be- 
stowed upon  the  lad  the  power  of 
seeing  him  in  sick-chambers,  and 
of  curing  with  a  draught  from  the 
ale  keg  any  invalid  at  the  foot  of 
whose  bed  he  saw  him  standing. 
But  the  lad  was  warned   not  to 
meddle  with  anyone  at  the  head  of 
whose    bed  Death  appeared.     He 
became  a  physician,  and  soon  waxed 
wealthy.     All  went  well  with  him 
until  (like  his  professional  brethren 


in  similar  stories)  he  ventured  to 
snatch  a  prey  from  Death  one  day, 
by  reversing  an  invalid's  bed,  so  as 
to  leave  the  disappointed  Destroyer 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  his  intended 
victim  while  the  life-giving*  ale  was 
being  administered.  Thereupon 
Death  became  furious,  and  ordered 
his  former  favourite  to  get  ready  to 
die.  The  lad  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness, but  asked  leave  to  read 
the  Lord's  Prayer  before  being 
killed. 

*  Yes,  he  should  have  leave  to  do 
that '  (says  the  story) ;  *  but  he  took 
uncommonly  good  care  not  to  read 
the  Lord's  Prayer :  everything*  else 
he  would  read  ;  but  "  Our  Father  " 
never  once  came  to  the  tip  of  bis 
tongue,  and  at  length  he  fancied 
that  he  had  cheated  Death  for  good. 
But  when  Death  thought  that  this 
was  going  on  too  long,  he  went  to 
the  lad's  chamber  one  night,  and 
hung  up  right  opposite  his  bed  a 
great  board  with  "  Our  Father " 
written  on  it.  And  so  when  the 
lad  awoke  he  began  reading  it, 
and  never  thought  of  what  he  was 
doing  until  he  came  to  Amen.  Bat 
then  it  was  too  late.' 

Among  the  Mdrchen  collected  by 
the  brothers  Grimm,  there  originally 
appeared  a  story  (numbered   104) 
which  was  afterwards  omitted,  as 
being  a  mere  translation  from  some 
Eastern  tongue.    It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  English  version  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Faithful  Beasts.'  It  relates  how 
a  man  who  had  ransomed  three  cap- 
tives, a  mouse,  a  bear,  and  a  monkey, 
was  twice  savedby  them  from  death. 
As  it  is  an  almost  exact  translation 
of  one  of  the   Mongol  tales   con- 
tained in  the  Ssiddi  Kur,  Professor 
Benfey    conjectures  that    it  must 
have  found  its  way  to  the  common 
people  from  the  Travels  published 
by  Bergmann  in  1804,  in  which  it 
first  appeared  in  a  German  dress. 
But  it  has  long  been  a  favourite 
story  among  the  Russian  peasants, 
from  whom,  perhaps,  it  made  its  way 
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into  Western  Europe.  Basile  in- 
troduced it,  about  the  year  1600, 
into  his  Pentamterone,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  reappeared  at  inter- 
vals. Mr.  Asbjornsen  now  gives  it 
to  us  in  a  Scandinavian  garb.12  The 
Norse  and  the  Russian  versions  of 
the  tale  are  so  much  alike,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  one  must  have  been  directly 
borrowed  from  the  other,  but  they 
differ  to  such  an  extent  from  the  Ger- 
man version  that  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  not  in  any  way  indebted 
to  it.  The  outline  of  the  story  is 
as  follows : — 

A  lad  works  for  three  years  with- 
out regular  wages,  on  the  under* 
standing  that  he  is  to  receive  three 
things   bought  at  random,  two  by 
his  master,   and  one    by   himself. 
From  his  master's    purchases,  he 
obtains    a    dog   and    a  cat,    and 
from  his  own,  a  viper.     The  snake 
turns  out  to  be  a  prince,  whom  a 
Troll-wife     had     bewitched,     and 
whom  she  would  have  drowned  had 
he  not  been  bought  from  her.     In 
return    for   the  good  service  thus 
rendered  to  him,  the  prince  takes 
the  lad  to  the  palace  of  the  king, 
his  father.     From  the  king  the  lad 
obtains  a  magic  ring,  by  the  help  of 
which  he  performs  the  usual  won- 
ders, and  wins  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  king's  daughters.      But  while 
he  sleeps,  she  steals  it  from  him, 
and  when  he  wakes  he  finds  him- 
self a  lone  and  powerless  creature. 

As  he  goes  down  to  the  sea  with 
the  intention  of  drowning  himself 
and  his  cares  in  it,  he  meets  the 
cat  which  his  former  master  had 
bought  for  him.  She  immediately 
undertakes  to  assist  him,  and,  after 
some  time,  manages,  by  the  help  of 
a  grateful  rat,  to  get  the  ring  from 
the  lad's  wicked  wife.  But  before 
she  can  take  if  to  him  (he  having 
been  shut  up  meanwhile  by  the 
king  in  a  tower)  she  is  carried  away 
by  an  eagle,  and  dropped  into  a 


great  sea.  She  swims  ashore,  but 
without  the  ring,  which  has  slipped 
from  her  hold  and  has  been  swal- 
lowed by  a  fish.  Meanwhile,  the 
dog  has  been  living  on  the  shores 
of  that  sea,  and  has  eaten  the  fish 
which  had  swallowed  the  ring. 
Suspecting  this,  from  the  com- 
plaints which  the  dog  makes  of  his 
inward  throes,  the  cat  appeals 
again  to  the  rat,  which  creeps  down 
the  dog's  throat,  and  brings  the 
ring  to  light.  The  cat  takes  it  to 
her  imprisoned  master,  who  sets 
everything  straight,  and  then  mar- 
ries her — after  she  has  become  a  fair 
princess,  and  the  dog  has  turned 
into  a  handsome  prince. 

Although  this   story    differs    so 
much  from  the  Mongol  tale,  to  which 
the   German  narrator  was  clearly 
indebted,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  it,  yet 
it  is  evidently  a  mere  copy  of  an 
Asiatic  original.     In  fictions  of  this 
class,    however  deeply    they  may 
have  settled  into  the  popular  mind 
of  this  or  that  European  land,  it 
is  as  impossible   to  mistake  their 
general  Oriental  character  as  it  is 
difficult  to  recognise  the  working 
of  local  influences  on  their  details. 
They  are  as  undoubtedly  of  Asiatic 
extraction,   and  they  are  as    little 
affected  by  accidents  of  locality,  as 
are  the  gipsies,  whose  faces   and 
figures  at  once  betray  the  secret  of 
their  origin,  however  long  they  may 
have  been  naturalised  in  Western 
climes.     But  there  are  other  stories 
to  be  found  in  the  great  treasure- 
house  of  folk-fiction  which  cannot 
be  traced  so  speedily  and  directly 
to  the  East.     They  may  be  of  Ori- 
ental extraction,  as  are  the  nations 
among  which  they  are  current ;  but 
no  eye  can  follow  them  back  to 
their  original  home.     For  all  ordi- 
nary purposes  they  may  be  assumed 
to  be  a  native  product  of  the  soil 
on  which  they  flourish.    There  was 
a  time,  no  doubt,  when  even  these 
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stories,  and  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  now  tell  them,  were  strangers 
and  sojourners  in  the  land;  but  they 
long  ago  acquired  a  fixed  domicile 
there.  On  them  their  surroundings 
must  have  exercised  no  small  in- 
fluence, and  we  can  hardly  be  in 
error  if  we  expect  to  find  in  them 
some  traces  of  the  sunlight  in 
which  they  have  been  bathed,  or  of 
the  storms  which  have  swept  over 
them — some  images  of  the  scenery 
which  has  smiled  around  their 
homes  during  Southern  summers, 
or  frowned  upon  them  amid  the 
cold  gloom  of  a  Northern  winter. 
At  all  events  the  poet's  eye  will 
always  see  in  the  stories  of  his  na- 
tive land  the  leading  features  of  its 
landscapes.  *  The  deep  wood,'  says 
Mr  Moe  in  the  eloquent  and  erudite 
introduction  he  prefixed  to  the 
second  edition  of  the  first  series  of 
the  Norse  Tales,  *  with  the  green 
spots  in  which  rest  can  be  taken 
after  weary  travelling,  the  grey 
clouds  which  slowly  follow  each 
other  above,  the  heath  where  Dap- 
plegrim  was  brought  up,  the  great 
black  mountain-dome  that  over- 
shadows the  King's  palace,  the 
smooth  grassy  rock-path  that  the 
heroic  Younger  Brother  rides  over, 
the  snug  crevice  where  the  old 
woman  sits  enticing  tired  herd- 
boys — these  and  a  thousand  other 
little  traces  tell  us  that  we  are  at 
home,  however  wonderful  the  inci- 
dents maybe  wherein  we  share.'  Far 
more  important  than  the  glimpses 
of  local  scenery  which  the  stories 
here  and  there  disclose,  are  the 
relics  which  are  sometimes  to  be 
found  imbedded  in  them  of  the 
grand  old  mythology  of  the  North ; 
but  these  are  of  by  no  means  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  romantic 
tales  which  are  current  among  the 
Norwegian  peasantry,  at  least  in 
those  with  which  existing  collec- 
tions have  made  us  acquainted.  In 
every  European  land,  however  co- 
pious may  be  the  references  to  its 


early  religion  preserved  in  the  songs, 
the  traditions,  and  the  brief  anec- 
dotes current  among  its  peasantry, 
the   'fairy  stories'    which  flourish 
along  with  them  seem  to  afford  ba: 
little  information  on    the    subject, 
pointing,  as  they  appear  to  do,  to  t 
different  form  of  life,  with  strange 
doctrines  and  with  alien  gods.  There 
is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  old  Hellenic 
myths  to  be  found  in    the  longer 
popular  tales  of  the  modern  Greeks. 
for  instance,  though  many  of  them 
seem   to   have  been   preserved  in 
other  forms  of  their  folk-lore,  and 
a  similar  statement  may  be  safely 
made  about  the  folk-tales  of  moe 
of   the    other    European    peoples. 
Very  precious,    therefore,     in  the 
Bight  of  all  antiquaries  are  those  few 
stories  which  appear  to  be  not  mere 
adaptations  of  foreign  themes,  ba: 
embodiments    of   ideas    connected 
with  the  ancient  mythological  sys- 
tem of  the  country  in  which  they 
have  from  immemorial  times  been 
preserved.     Of  such  a  nature  seems 
to  be  (but  in  all  cases  of  this  kind 
it  is  very  difficult  to  speak  with 
certainty)  the  story  which  figures 
in  Mr.  Asbjornsen's  new  collection, 
uuder  the  title  of  'The   Seventh 
Father  of  the  House,'1*  and  which 
we  will  therefore  attempt  to  trans- 
late at  length. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who 
set  out  on  a  journey,  and  after  a  long  time 
he  came  to  a  large  and  handsome  manor- 
house — so  well  appointed  a  one  that  it 
might  have  well  been  a  small  castle.  *  This 
will  be  a  good  place  to  rest  in,'  said  be  to 
himself,  as  he  passed  inside  the  enclosure. 
Close  by  stood  an  old  grey-haired  ao4 
grey-bearded  man,  who  was  hewing  wood 

'Good  evening,  father  1'  said  die  way- 
farer; 'may  I  sleep  here  to-night?' 

'  I'm  not  the  father  of  the  house,'  said 
the  old  man;  'go  into  the  kitchen  and 
speak  to  my  father ! ' 

The  wayfarer  went  into  the  kitchen; 
there  he  found  a  man  who  was  still  older, 
kneeling  before  the  hearth  and  blowing  the 
fire. 

•Good  evening,  father!  may  I  sleep  hen 
to-night?'  said  the  wayfarer. 

'I'm  not  the  father  of  the  house/  md 
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the  old  man ;  'but  go  in  and  speak  to  my 
father,  he's  sitting  at  the  table  in  the 
parlour.' 

So  the  wayfarer  went  into  the  parlour, 
and  spoke  to  him  who  sat  at  the  table ;  he 
was  ever  so  much  older  than  either  of  the 
two  others,  and  he  sat  there  shivering  and 
shaking,  with  his  teeth  chattering,  and  read 
out  of  a  big  book,  just  like  a  little  child. 

*  Good  evening,  father !  may  I  sleep  here 
to-night?'  said  the  man. 

'  I'm  not  the  father  of  the  house,'  said  the 
man  who  sat  at  the  table  shivering  and 
shaking,  with  chattering  teeth ;  '  but  speak 
to  my  father — him  that's  sitting  on  the 
bench.' 

So  the  wayfarer  went  to  him  who  sat  on 
the  bench,  an  old  man  who  held  a  tobacco- 
pipe  which  he  wanted  to  fill ;  but  who  was 
so  crippled,  and  whose  hands  shook  so,  that 
it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  prevent 
the  pipe  from  falling. 

'Good  evening,  father!'  said  the  way- 
farer again ;  *  may  I  sleep  here  to-night  ? ' 

1  I'm  not  the  father  of  the  house,'  replied 
the  crippled  old  fellow ;  '  but  speak  to  my 
father,  who's  lying  in  the  bed.' 

The  wayfarer  went  to  the  bed,  and  there 

lay  an  old,  old  man,  in  whom  nothing  showed 

any  sign  of  life  except  a  pair  of  great  eyes. 

1  Good  evening,  father!  may  I  sleep  here 

to-night?'  said  the  wayfarer. 

'  I'm  not  the  father  of  the  house,'  said 
the  man  with  the  great  eyes ;  '  but  speak  to 
my  father,  who  is  lying  in  the  cradle.' 

Well,  the  wayfarer  went  to  the  cradle ; 
there  lay  ever  such  an  old  fellow,  so  shrunk- 
en that  he  was  no  bigger  than  a  new-born 
babe,  and  the  only  thing  which  showed  he 
was  alive  was  a  turn  of  the  neck  now  and 
then. 

4  Good  evening,  father !  may  I  sleep  here 
to-night?'  said  the  man. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  got  any 
reply,  and  still  longer  before  the  old  fellow 
got  out  what  he  had  to  say.  It  was  what 
the  others  had  said,  that  he  was  not  the 
father  of  the  house ;  '  but  speak  to  my  father,' 
said  he, '  who  is  hanging  in  the  horn  on  the 
wall.' 

The  wayfarer  glanced  round  the  walls, 
and  at  last  he  set  eyes  on  the  horn  also ; 
but  when  he  looked  for  him  who  hung  in  it, 
all  he  could  make  out  was  a  something 
which  bore  a  dim  likeness  to  a  man's  face. 
At  this  he  was  frightened,  but  managed  to 
stammer  out : — 

'Good  evening,  father!  will  yon  let  me 
sleep  here  to-night  ? ' 

Then  a  piping  sound  came  forth  from  the 
horn,  and  it  was  as  much  as  the  man  could 
do  to  make  out  that  it  meant : — 
'Yes,  my  child.' 

And  now  there  came  in  a  table  that  was 
decked  with  the  most  costly  dishes,  and  with 
ale  and  with  brandy;  and  when  he  had 


eaten  and  drunk  there  came  in  a  good  bed 
covered  with  skins  of  rein-deer  calves,  and 
the  wayfarer  was  right  glad  that  he  had  at 
last  hit  upon  the  real  father  of  the  house.' 

This  story  has,  we  believe,  been 
found  in  the  west  Highlands,  serv- 
ing as  an  introduction  to  the  well- 
known  tale  of  the  blind  old  giant 
who  wishes  to  test  the  strength  of 
the  rising  generation,  and  is  induced 
to  squeeze  some  inanimate  object, 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
man's  hand,  or  the  like.  It  is  pos- 
sible, also,  that  it  may  be  the  origin  of 
the  familiar  anecdote  of  the  healthy 
village,  in  which  a  traveller  sees  an 
aged  man  sitting  upon  a  doorstep 
weeping.  Shocked  at  the  sight, 
the  stranger  enquires  what  is  the 
matter;  upon  which  the  venerable 
villager  replies — 

'  Father's  been  whopping  me  for 
laughing  at  grandfather.' 

In  all  probability,  however,  it  is 
a  corrupted  form  of  some  old  Scan- 
dinavian myth.  To  hazard  a  con- 
jecture in  such  a  case  as  this 
ib  always  a  dangerous  proceed- 
ing ;  but,  in  default  of  more  satis- 
factory evidence,  we  may  venture 
to  refer  the  story  to  an  origin,  in 
some  respects,  at  least,  akin  to  that 
of  the  subject  of  the  Rigs-mal.  In 
that  poem,  Heimdall,  the  warder  of 
heaven,  while  wandering  about  the 
earth,  comes  to  a  hut,  in  which  he 
finds  Ai  and  Edda  [great  grand- 
father and  great  grandmother],  and 
stays  with  them  for  a  time.  Next 
he  abides  in  the  dwelling  of  Afi 
and  Amma  [grandfather  and  grand- 
mother], and  lastly  he  tames  awhile 
in  the  hall  of  Faftir  and  Moftir 
[father  and  mother] .  Each  of  these 
three  couples  is  blessed,  in  course 
of  time,  with  a  son,  and  from  those 
three  children,  whose  names  are 
Thrall,  Karl,  and  Jarl,  spring  the 
three  classes  of  Thralls,  or  slaves ; 
Churls,  or  free  peasants ;  and  Earls, 
and  other  nobles.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  such  a  story  as  this,  long  after 
its  original  meaning  had  been  for- 
gotten, might  be  preserved  by  oral 
tradition  as  a  diverting  curiosity  of 
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the  class  to  which  now  apparently 
belongs  the  tale  of  '  The  Seventh 
Father  in  the  House.' 

With  this  story  may  be  coupled, 
as  a  stray  fragment  of  the  old 
mythological  system  of  Scandinavia, 
the  tale  of  'The  Oat  which  was 
such  a  terrible  Eater/  u  It  occupies 
nearly  seven  pages  of  Mr.  Asbjorn- 
sen's  volume;  but  as  it  may  not 
be  altogether  unknown  to  our  read- 
ers, we  will  compress  it  into  a  very 
small  compass;  ail  the  more  wil- 
lingly that  its  size  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  due  to  an  expanding  series 
of  repetitions.  For  it  has  passed, 
in  the  course  of  time,  from  a  didac- 
tic myth  into  a  children's  story. 

There  was  a  man  once  who  had  a  cat ; 
and  the  cat  was  such  a  terrible  eater  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  keep  her  any  longer, 
so  he  determined  to  tie  a  stone  round  her 
neck  and  fling  her  into  the  river.  But 
before  doing  so  he  thought  he  would  give 
her  a  parting  meal,  so  his  wife  set  before 
her  a  porringer  and  a  little  trough  with 
victuals.  All  these  the  cat  gulped  down, 
and  then  jumped  out  of  the  window.  Out- 
side she  found  the  man  threshing. 

'  Good  day,  thou  man  of  the  house/  said 

the  cat. 

'Good  day,  thou  cat,'  said  the  man. 
1  Have  you  had  something  to  eat  to-day  V 

1  Well,  I've  had  a  wee  bite,'  said  the  cat ; 
4  but  I'm  all  but  fasting.  There  was  only 
a  porringer  and  a  trough  of  victuals,  and  so 
I  shall  eat  you  too.' 

And  so  saying,  she  ate  up  the  man. 

Next  she  devoured  the  woman,  whom 
she  found  milking,  also  the  cow,  and 
i  iterwards  another  man.  Then  she  ate  up 
j  i  wild  cat,  a  squirrel,  a  fox,  a  hare,  a  wolf, 
and  a  whole  family  of  bears.  After  this 
she  wandered  some  distance,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  village  from  which  she  had 
set  out.  There  she  met  a  wedding  party, 
1  and  ate  up  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom 
and  their  whole  following,  feast-master  and 
fiddler,  and  horses  and  all.'  A  little  later 
she  came  to  a  church,  and  there  Bhe  found 
a  funeral  procession,  so  she  ate  up  the 
corpse  and  all  the  people  who  attended  it 

Then  the  cat  went  to  heaven,  and  there 
she  met  the  moon, '  and  ate  it  up,  both  the 
new  and  the  old.'  Next  she  met  the  sun, 
and  ate  up  it  also.  After  this  she  came  to 
a  bridge,  and  there  she  found  a  stout  he- 
goat,  which  she  proposed  to  eat  like  the 
rest.    But  the  goat  ran  at  her  and  gored 


her  with  his  horns,  and  she  tumbled  frun 
off  the  bridge  into  the  river,  and  there  *'-  - 
burst.  And  then  out  of  her  crept  all  *;~ 
she  had  devoured,  not  a  bit  the  worse  :'■- 
their  imprisonment — the  farmer  and  h> 
wife  and  the  other  man,  and  the  cow  and  ti- 
wild  cat  and  the  squirrel,  and  the  fox  &_-. 
the  hare,  and  the  wolf  and  the  three  t*  vv 
and  the  wedding  party  and  the  fnn-fr.- 
procession,  'and  the  moon  in  the  sky  &£- 
the  sun  in  heaven/ 

The  goat  is  one  of   the  animal.- 
which    have    most    frequently,  ii 
many  lands,  been  chosen  as  type? 
of   the  lightning,    and,    therefore. 
Scandinavian  mythology  represent- 
ed the  chariot  of  Thor  as  drawn  H 
two  he-goats.     Bat  the  cat,  whici 
is  supposed  to  be  a  comparative!; 
modern  importation   into    Europe, 
does  not  occupy  an  equally  impor- 
tant position  in  '  mythical  zoology 
So  it   seems   to   be   out   of  place 
here,  having,  perhaps,  supplanted  k 
the  child's  story  the  wolf,  or  othe 
devouring  animal   of  the    origins 
myth.     In  the  Russian  accounts  ci 
similar  victories  obtained    by  the 
goat,  the  assailant  is   generally  a 
wolf.     If  we  may  be   allowed  to 
regard  the  story  as  a  nature-myth, 
there   will  be  no  difficulty   in  re- 
solving the  eat  into  a  storm-cloud, 
which  gradually  enfolds  everything 
in  its  embrace,  until  the  lightning 
rends  it  asunder,  and  it  disappears, 
and  all  that  it  had  hidden  comes 
again  to  light.     But  such  explana- 
tions,  when  founded    entirely  on 
conjecture,  are  more  hazardous  than 
satisfactory. 

And  now  we  will  bid  farewell  for 
the  present  to  Norway  and  its  folk- 
lore,  trusting  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  will  ever  prove  deficient  in 
interest  to  English  readers.  To 
those  among  them  who  have  seen 
the  Norsemen  at  home,  these  stories 
will  recall  many  pleasant  memories, 
not  only  of  mountain,  fiord,  or 
cataract,  but  also  of  a  people  who 
cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  all  to  whom  courage  and  truth- 
fulness and  honesty  are  dear. 
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MIS-EDUCATION. 
By  Thomas  Wright  (the  'Journeyman  Engineer'). 


TTTR   necessity  for  improvement 
in    working-class     education 
has  long  been  universally  admitted. 
The   great  question   that  remains 
to    be   discussed  —  and   in    saying 
that   it    remains  to  be  discussed, 
we    do  not  forget  that  many  re- 
gard this   point   as  also   settled — 
is,  how  is  the  improvement  to  be 
effected?     The  answer  of  Govern- 
ment to  this  question  is — the  Edu- 
cation Act.     It  is  not  our  present 
purpose  to  go  into  any  criticism  of 
the  details  of  this  Act.     What  we 
have   to   say  concerning  it  refers, 
not  to  its  constructive  details,  but 
to  its  vital  principle:    its  concep- 
tional  idea.     It  (the  Act)  is  prima- 
rily founded  upon  the  notion  that 
the  working  classes  are  largely  un- 
educated, or  we  should  rather  say 
unschooled ;  and  takes  no  cognisance 
of,  and,  indeed,  shows  an  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  existence  of,  the 
fact  that  they  are  m&educated.  Now, 
a  more  fatal  omission   than    this 
there  could  not  be,  for,  as  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  before  the  con- 
clusion  of  this   article,  it  is  mis- 
education  that  is    the  educational 
weakness   of  the  working  classes, 
the  thing  which  makes  what  should 
be  the  stepping-stone  to  knowledge 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  .to  it. 
That  among  the  lower  and  lowest 
strata  of  the  working  classes  a  large 
percentage  of  children  are  never  sent 
to  school  at  all,  and  grow  up  in  a 
state  of  brutish  ignorance  in  conse- 
quence, *is,  most  unhappily,  but  too 
ferae.     But  this  phase  of  the  educa- 
tional weakness  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  as  nought  compared  with 
that  arising  out  of  the  miseducation 
of  those  of  them  who  wre  sent  to 
school.     The  aim  of  the  Education 
Act  was  to  make  the  existing  system 
of  schooling  of  universal  applica- 
tion ;  its  first  object  ought  to  have 


been  the  organising  and  substitu- 
tion  of   a  radically  different  and 
better    system.     To    us    the    feet 
that  the  present  system  has,  after 
years  of  trial,  been  found  wanting, 
seems  so  palpable,   so  obtrusively 
self-evident,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  it  could  have  been 
overlooked,  even  by  those  who  had 
only  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
working  classes,  who  had  at  any 
rate  broad  results  to  guide  tbem  to 
a  judgment.     Millions  of  the  work- 
ing classes  have  had  the  fullest  ad- 
vantages of  the  system,  and  a  great 
majority  of  working-class  children 
are  sent  to  school,  and  yet  there  is 
no   really  educated  section  of  the 
working    classes.      Individual    in- 
stances  of  well-educated  working 
men   are  tolerably  numerous,  but, 
compared  with  the  vastness  of  the 
general  body,  they  are  exceptional, 
are  by  the  others  regarded  as  ex- 
ceptional, and  not   always  as  fa- 
vourably exceptional. 

In  some  types  of  mind  it   is  a 
phase    of     educational    ignorance 
to    contemn     the    education     the 
value    of    which    it    is    incapable 
of    appreciating ;   in    other    types 
it  leads  to  hatred,  envy,  and  sus- 
picion   of   the   moral    superiority 
which  education    gives,   and  to  a 
mostly  affected,  but  in  some  degree 
real,  contempt  for  educational  ad- 
vantages on  the  ground  that  they 
are  effeminate,  and  of  no  practical 
utility  to  their  possessor.     Those 
entertaining  this  last  idea  are  much 
encouraged  in  it  by  their  detecting 
the  falsity  in  practice  of  a  very 
common,  very  plausible  and — in  its 
effects  upon  ignorant  minds,  as  we 
are  going  to  show — very  pernicious 
notion,  which  is  constantly  being 
uttered  or  written  by  all  manner  of 
men  who  set   up  as   teachers  or 
advisers  of  the  people* 
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Some  little  time  back  there 
appeared,  first  in  Reynolds's  News- 
paper and  subsequently  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  a  letter  from  '  A 
Gardener  at  Kew,'  stating  that 
his  wages  were  only  fifteen  shil- 
lings per  week,  and  giving  a  de- 
tailed account  of  how  that  amount 
was  expended  in  the  support  of 
himself  and  a  wife  and  child.  Upon 
this  letter  the  Telegraph  had  a 
leader,  which,  after  criticising  the 
mode  of  expenditure  given  as  not 
being  so  judicious  as  it  might  have 
been,  waived  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject as  of  secondary  importance,  and 
wound  up  by  significantly  asking, 
'  But,  what  can  a  man  who  writes 
snch  a  letter  as  that  of  our  corre- 
spondent's have  been  doing  all  his 
life  to  be  working  at  fifteen  shil- 
lings a  week  ?'  This  was  an  exam- 
ple of  the  most  popular  method  of 
putting  the  notion  of  which  we 
speak.  When  those  outside  the 
working  classes  discover  that  an 
individual  low  down  in  the  ranks 
of  those  classes  is  tolerably  edu- 
cated, they  exclaim,  '  what  can  such 
a  man  have  been  doing,  that,  with 
V  his  education,  he  should  be  a  gar- 
dener, or  hodman,  or  dock  labourer, 
or  perhaps  have  been  found  starving 
and  unable  to  obtain  any  employ- 
ment whatever  ? '  What  can  he  have 
been  doing  P  they  ask,  in  a  manner 
that  implies  that  no  working  man 
who  is  capable  of  making  a  clear 
statement,  or  writing  a  fairly  com- 
posed and  not  misspelled  letter,  need 
be  in  any  very  subordinate  or  dis- 
tressful position.  This,  when  it 
is  put  into  doctrine,  instead  of  im- 
plied in  a  question,  is  what  is 
preached  to  the  working  classes. 
They  are  told,  in  effect,  that  they 
have  only  to  be  educated  to  be  sure 
to  rise  in  the  world.  This  saying 
is  akin  to  those,  that  there  is  a 
marshal's  baton  in  every  (French) 
soldier's  knapsack,  and  a  thrice 
Lord- Mayor-of- London  career  open 
to  every  shopboy.  Such  sayings  are 
well  sounding,  and  are  spoken  with 


the  intention   of  being  incentives 
to  worthy  and   beneficent    action: 
but  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
know  that  they  are  not  generally 
or  effectively  true.      In  regard  to 
this  especial  theory  of  the  educated 
working  man  necessarily  risingabove 
the  uneducated  one,  the    working 
classes    Bee   that  it  is    practical:? 
false;  and  from  this  many  of  th* 
more  bigotedly  and  lazily  ignorant 
among  them  deduce  that  it  is  a  bai: 
thrown  out  to  them  to  induce  them 
to  essay  the  dry,  and — as    they 
think — profitless  task  of  educating 
themselves.     One  of  the  lessons  of 
the  experience  of  their  daily  life  is  to 
teach  them  that  this  theory  does  no: 
hold  as  a  rule ;  while  the  exceptions 
in  which  education  alone — we  are 
speaking  now  of  general,  not  tech- 
nical education — leads   to  a   num 
obtaining    employment,     or     being 
promoted  in  it>  are  very  rare,  so 
rare  that  a  man  might  spend  a  life- 
time in  workshops  without  witness- 
ing an  instance  of  it.     The  really 
educated  men  among  the  working 
classes  are  not,  as  we  have  already 
said,   sufficiently  numerous    to    be 
ranked  as  a  distinctive  section  of 
the  body;  nor  do  they  belong  exclu- 
sively to  either  of  the  two  great 
distinctive  sections — the  skilled  and 
unskilled.     Their  being  educated  is 
not  the  result  of  the  system  under 
which  working  men  are  educated, 
and  is  therefore,  in  itself,  no  evi- 
dence of  their  having  belonged  to 
the  better-off  section  of  their  body, 
the  section  that  is  in  a  position  to 
avail  itself,  and,  as  a  rule,  does  avail 
itself,  most  largely  of  that  system. 
It  is  the  result  rather  of  some  indi- 
vidual taste  or  chance,  that  may  as 
readily  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  who  is 
a  gardener  at  fifteen  shillings  per 
week  as  to  that  of  a  mechanic  with 
two    guineas  a  week;    that  very 
often  does  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  un- 
skilled labourer,  and  not  to  that  of 
the  artisan  who  is  in  immediate  an* 
thority  over  him,  earns  double  his 
wages  by  lighter  and  cleanlier  work, 
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and  regards  himself  as  belonging  to 
a  superior  grade  of  society.    For  a 
labourer  to  be  a  better  educated 
man    than    the    skilled    workman 
whose  assistant  he  is,  is  a  common 
phase  of  workshop  life;  and  it  is 
a  still  more  common  thing  for  a  fore- 
man to  be  a  less  well  educated  man 
than  numbers  of  both  the  skilled 
and   unskilled  workmen  who    are 
under  him.    Indeed,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unknown  thing  for  the  qua- 
lifications of  an  uneducated,  rather 
than   of  an  educated,  man — loud- 
voicedness  in  swearing,  and  a  gene- 
ral capacity  for  bullying  (in  work- 
shop phrase  ' horsing')  men  over 
their  work — to  be  found  the  recom- 
mendations to  a  foremanship  in  the 
eyes  of   some  employers.     If   an 
educated  labourer,  complaining  of 
the  inadequacy  of  his  pay  to  decency 
and  comfort  of  living,  were  asked, 
*  How  comes  it  that  you,  who  are 
evidently  an  educated  man,  are  no- 
thing better  than  a  common    la- 
bourer, and  are  under  men  of  infe- 
rior   education  ? '    he    could    soon 
place  the  matter  in  its  right  light. 
He  would  probably  answer  that  his 
father  before  him  had  also  been  an 
unskilled  and  poorly  paid  labourer, 
and  had  consequently  not  had  the 
pecuniary  means  of  apprenticing  his 
son  to  any  skilled  craft.     That  to 
'  pick  up '  an  education  was,  for  one 
with  a  natural  taste  for  it,  or  who 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  put 
on  the  right  path  for  acquiring  it, 
infinitely  more  easy  than  for  any 
outsider,  however  desirous  or  per- 
severing, to  pick  up  a  trade.    That 
it  was  acquired  mechanical  ability, 
not  general  educational  knowledge, 
that  gave  the  higher  standing  and 
pay;  that  to  read  Mill,  appreciate 
Carlyle,  and  be  acquainted  with  and 
able  to  enjoy  the  literature  of  your 
country  was  one  thing,  to  be  able 
to  chip  level  and  file  true,  another. 
That   when    he    had    turned    his 
thoughts  to  callings  in  which  edu- 
cational capabilities  were  more  di- 
rectly available,  he  had  found  that 
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clerking,  storekeeping,  time  keep- 
ing, and  the  like  were  overstocked ; 
that  employment  in  them  was  pre- 
carious, men  who  had  been  at  them 
all  their  lives  being  often  out  of 
work,  and  that,  moreover,  entry 
into  them  by  an  outsider — and  more 
especially  an  outsider  who  lacked 
what  is  generally  styled  •  respect- 
able attire* — is  scarcely  less  diffi- 
cult than  entry  into  a  trade-union 
guarded  mechanical  craft.  That,  in 
short,  he  had  been  made  and  been 
kept  an  unskilled  and  ill-paid 
labourer  by  circumstances  which  it 
was  not  within  the  direct  action  of 
education  to  alter. 

If  all  men  were  educated  there 
would  still  have  to  be  gardeners 
and  unskilled  labourers,  and  other 
chances  beside  that  of  the  exact 
degree  of  general  education  would 
still  decide  a  man's  being  in  this  cr 
that  grade  of  working-class  life. 
It  may  be  a  *  healthy  tone  '  of  talk, 
but,  followed  to  its  legitimate  con- 
clusion, this  doctrine  of  education 
directly  elevating  the  individual 
workman  as  a  workman  is — non- 
sense. Working  men,  even  igno- 
rant working  men,  see  that  it  is 
nonsense;  and  the  fact  that  they 
do  see  it  in  this  light  makes  it  most 
pernicious  nonsense.  When  it  is 
preached  to  them  they  sneeringly 
point  to  some  living  contradiction 
of  it,  and  hug  themselves  in  their 
ignorance.  *  Look  at  Bill  What's- 
his-name,  and  Jack  So-and-so,'  they 
will  say ;  '  they're  educated  men,  a 
lot  better  educated,  at  any  rate,  than 
the  general  run  of  working-men. 
They've  got  any  quantity  of  book 
learning ;  if  we  don't  understand 
anything  we  hear  or  meet  with  in 
the  newspaper,  they  can  explain 
it  to  us  off-hand;  they  can  talk 
like  a  schoolmaster  on  almost  any 
subject  that  turns  up,  and  if  you'll 
only  give  them  a  rough  idea  of 
what  you  want,  they'll  write  you 
a  letter  that  reads  like  print — 
and  yet,  what  has  their  education 
done  for  them  ?  what  are  they  P 
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Common  labourers  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  every  mechanic  in  the  shop, 
whether  he  be  an  educated  and 
gentlemanly  man  or  a  bullying 
ignoramus  who  can  scarcely  tell  a 
big  B  from  a  barn  door/  This  is 
how  workmen  comment  in  the  work- 
shop upon  much  of  the  '  healthy ' 
talk  anent  the  immediate  material 
benefit  of  education  to  them  indi- 
vidually, addressed  to  or  at  them 
out  of  the  workshop.  They  resent 
it  as  an  attempt  to  treat  them  as 
children,  and  if  those  '  friends  of 
education,'  or  of  *  the  people '  who 
indulge  in  it,  only  knew  the  injury 
they  were  doing,  they  would  abjure 
their  doctrine.  It  is  something 
very  like  the  contrary  of  this  healthy 
sounding,  but  to  ignorant  minds — 
the  only  minds  to  which  there  can 
be  any  need  to  address  it — injuri- 
ously misleading  sentiment,  that 
will  have  to  be  told  to  the  working 
classes,  in  putting  the  point  of  the 
material  advantages  to  them  of  im- 
proved education.  What  should 
be  taught  them  on  this  head  is,  that 
though  they  may  now  see  educated 
men  in  their  own  ranks  in  a  worse 
position  in  life  than  uneducated 
ones — that  though  education  was  no 
royal  road  to  wealth  or  ease,  and 
might  never  be  of  special  individual 
benefit  to  any  particular  working 
man — that  though  it  could  not 
banish  hard  and  disagreeable  em- 
ployments, or  ensure  such  em- 
ployments foiling  only  to  the  lot  of 
the  least  educated — that  though  all 
this  might  be,  education  was  still, 
even  from  a  material  point  of  view, 
and  as  an  individual  concern,  a 
great  thing:  that  it  meant  know- 
ledge, and  power,  and  progress; 
that  though  its  materially  beneficial 
action  might  be  hard  to  define,  and 
was  necessarily  of  a  broad  and 
aggregate  character,  it  could,  and 
if  general  among  the  working 
classes  would,  benefit  the  indi- 
vidual through  the  class.  That 
were  the  working-classes  generally 
as  well  educated  as  the  best  edu- 


cated individuals  among  them  now 
are,  they  would  acquire  such  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  leading1  fact> 
and  opinions  constituting  the  social 
problems  of  the  day,  as,  combined 
with  the  strength  which  their  num- 
bers and  potential  political  power 
gives  them,  would  enable  them  to 
deal  with  those  problems  in  a  man- 
ner beneficial  to  themselves.  So 
greatly  beneficial,  perhaps,  as  to 
bring  about  a  state .  of  things  in 
which  even  the  worst  paid  callings 
would  yield  a  sufficiency  of  the 
common  necessaries  and  decencies 
of  life  to  those  following  them. 
And  this,  in  conjunction  with  those 
higher  pleasures  of  the  mind  which 
education  opens  to  all,  would  lear? 
little  more  to  be  desired. 

This  is  the  candid  and  practical 
way  of  putting  the  strictly  utili- 
tarian incentive  to  education  before 
the  working-classes,  the  only  war 
likely  to  be  effective  with  them.     It 
is  the  line  of  argument  resorted  to 
by  the  educated  few  among  them, 
and  it  cannot  be  gainsaid,  as   can 
the  sort  of  talk  we  were  condemn- 
ing just  now,  by  those  who  think, 
or  affect  to  think,  that  it  is  folly  to 
be  wise.      It  is    only   with    men. 
however,  that  argument  or  exposi- 
tion as  to  the  utility  and  power  of 
education  has  to  be  used  ;  it  is  with 
children  that  the  work  of  education 
has  primarily  to   deal,   and     that 
brings  us  back  to  the  more  direct 
line  of  our  discourse — the  existing 
system  of  working-class  education 
and  its  defects.     We  have  already 
intimated  that  the  result   of   the 
system  is    miseducation ;   and    we* 
have  now  to  add  that  the  fault  of 
the  system  is,  that  it  is  based  upon 
a  false  view  of  the  true  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;    a  radically 
wrong  interpretation  of  the  lesson 
of  the  fact  which  is  the  key-note 
to  the  whole  position.    A  working* 
man's  child  can  at  the  utmost  attend 
school  only  from  five  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  idea  upon 
which  the  system  has  been  oonsti* 
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tuted — in  consonance  with  which  it 
at     any    rate    actually   works — is, 
that  the  education  must  be  com- 
pleted, the  child  *  made  a  scholar 
within  those  years.    This  too — most 
unfortunately — is  the  view  of  the 
case  taken  by  the  bulk  of  the  work- 
ing-classes themselves.     They  be- 
lieve, and  act  upon  the  belief,  that 
the  work  of  education  is  completed 
in  those  years ;  that  when  a  boy 
leaves  school  he  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  done  with  education,  and  in 
this  belief  the  boy  generally  speak- 
ing is — from  reasons  that  will  be 
presently    adverted     to— but    too 
nappy  to  acquiesce.     To  our  think- 
ing,  however,  and    we   will   give 
grounds  for  our  opinion,  the  proper 
and  practical   deduction  from  the 
fact  is  obviously  that,  during  the 
youthful  and  limited  period  named, 
only  the  foundation  of  an  education 
can  be  laid,  or  should  be  attempted 
to  be  laid.     It  should  be  regarded 
as   only  a  preparatory  period    or 
stage,  and  its  purpose  should  be  to 
qualify  and  incline  pupils  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  self-education  during 
later  periods.     Its  actual  effect  is 
to  produce  a  directly  opposite  result. 
It  is  emphatically,  and  in  the  worst 
sense,  a  cramming  system ;  and,  as 
such,  implants  not  a  taste  for,  but  a 
detestation  of,  anything  in  the  shape 
of  study  or  educative  reading.     It 
may  vary  in    details  in  different 
schools,  but  the  central  fault,  that  of 
attempting  too  much,  is  common  to 
them  all,  and  worst  in  those  that  are 
considered  the  best — because  they  are 
the  highest  priced — schools.    There 
is  nothing  thatis  sought  to  be  taught 
under  the  system  that  should  not 
be  learned,  or,  lacking  a]  general 
knowledge  of  which,  a  man  could  be 
considered  as  educated.      But  0, 
the  manner  of  the  teaching!  Its  un- 
utterable exacerbating  dryness ;  its 
stolid,  self-defeating  persistence  in 
treating  the  boy  as  the  man,  not 
the  father  of  the  man !      The  idea 
that  the  children  must  be  educated 
within  the  school  period  seems  to 


have  altogether  precluded  any  idea 
of  interesting  them  in  their  studies, 
of  making  learning  pleasant  to 
them,  or  giving  rise  to  a  spontane- 
ous desire  for  knowledge.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  lesson-books  used 
in  working-class  schools  is  enough 
to  give  a  shudder  to  any  thoughtful 
friend  to  popular  education,  and 
more  than  enough  to  account  for 
the  distaste  to  education  which 
working-class  boys  evince  when 
they  have  left  school.  The  disas- 
trous idea  of  its  being  necessary  to 
complete  the  education  during  the 
period  of  schoolboyhood  leads  to 
the  condensing  of  all  subjects  to 
their  merest  dry  technicalities. 
Grammars  are  reduced  to  little 
more  than  a  collection  of  rules, 
geographies  to  lists  of  rivers,  moun- 
tains, capitals,  and  so  forth,  and 
histories  to  chronological  tables. 
Even  these  are  taught  parrot 
fashion,  and  test,  or  develop, 
only  the  memory  of  the  children, 
leaving  other  and  higher  faculties 
dormant.  They  are  committed  to 
memory  as  task  work,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  forgotten  as  soon  as  re- 
peated, or,  if  remembered  at  all,  re- 
membered only  as  disjointed  names 
or  disconnected  figures.  There  is, 
thus,  nothing  to  make  study  allur- 
ing, no  creation  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  of  an  interest  that  repays 
his  trouble,  nothing  to  make  the 
ways  of  learning  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, or  to  induce  a  love  of  educa- 
tion for  its  own  sake,  or  an  appre- 
ciation of  its  value  as  a  means  to 
an  end — the  acquirement  of  pleas- 
ing, profitable,  and  elevating,  know- 
ledge. In  many  working-class 
schools  there  is  au  *  upper'  class 
in  which  French  is  attempted  to  be 
taught  in  the  same  dry,  cramming 
way  of  which  we  are  Bpeaking; 
while  in  very  many  instances  the 
better-off  grades  of  the  artisan  class 
will  send  their  sons  for  a  year  or 
two  to  wjiat  they  call  a  finish- 
ing school:  that  is,  some  private 
school  of  the  semi-genteel  order  at 
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which  the  fee  is  a  guinea  a  quarter, 
and  the  *  list  of  studies  '  long  and 
high  sounding,  including  French, 
mathematics,    and  'the  sciences.' 
Boys  who  have  been  to  these  latter 
schools,  or  through  an  upper  class 
of  an  ordinary  national  school,  are 
regarded  among  the  working-classes 
themselves  as  having  had  the  best 
chances  of  education,  and  being  the 
best  educated.  And  really  such  a  boy 
leaving  school  at  fourteen  years  of 
age  to  be  apprenticed,  can  be  made  to 
appear  quite  a  marvel  of  education 
to  parents    and    others    who   are 
themselves  uneducated,  or  but  little 
educated.      At  the  show  examina- 
tions of  his  school  he  will  shine, 
will   deftly  go   through    the    few 
stock  and  much  rehearsed  gymnas- 
tic tricks  of  education  which  school- 
masters parade,  and  the  friends  of 
pupils  accept,  as  proofs  of  a  genuine 
education.      He  is  put  forth  as  a 
grand  (educational)  combination — 
a  calculating  boy,  a  Lindley  Mur- 
ray,  a  gazetteer,   a  dictionary  of 
dates,  all  rolled  into  one.      Before 
the  question  is  fairly  out  of  mouth 
he    will    tell   how    much    twenty 
dozens  of  socks  at  a  shilling  and 
elevenpence  three-farthings  per  pair 
come  to.      He  will  glibly  parse  a 
sentence,   will  unhesitatingly  spell 
long  and  formidable-looking  words, 
name   the  highest  mountain    and 
longest  river    in   the  world,   and 
repeat    the   Catechism  and  whole 
chapters  of  the  Bible  'off  book.' 
He  will  reel  off  a  list  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  and  English  Kings,  and 
give  the  dates  of,  and  parties  op- 
posed in,  the  great  battles  of  the 
world.    Finally,  and  as  the  crown- 
ing glories,  numbers  of  those  who 
have  been   to   '  finishing '   schools 
will    demonstrate    a    problem    in 
Euclid,  and  speak  more  or  less  of 
c  the  French  not  spoken  in  France.' 
Wonderful  enough  seems  all  this 
to  the  working-class  parents  who 
have  only  some  far-off  touch  of  edu- 
cation to  let  them  know  they  are  not 
educated ;  who  respect  education, 


have  a  general  appreciation  of  in 
value,  are  desirous  that  their  chil- 
dren should  have  its  advantages,  and 
willing  to  make  all  reasonable  sa- 
crifices  to  that  end.       Wonderful 
enough — and,    alas  !     satisfactory 
enough — to  them  seems  this  m*- 
education    of    show     examination 
questions,   repellantly   dry  lesson- 
books,  repetitions  'off  book,'  and 
'  night  lessons '  that  are  esteemed 
the  more  efficacious  the  more  th?y 
are  seen  to  be  vanity  and  vexatio: 
of  spirit  to  the  student.       But  let 
any  really  educated  man  take  these 
boys,  even  the  prize  pupils  among 
them,  and,  lifting  them  out  of  the 
groove  of  show  examinations,  ten 
them    for  genuine   education — for 
knowledge,  or  any  true  desire  for 
knowledge  or    acquaintance   wid 
the  best  sources  of  it.     Let  him  set 
whether    any  solid  foundation  of 
education  has  been  laid,   whether 
the  so  readily  given   answers  t 
show    examination    questions    art 
anything   more  than  a  mere  me- 
chanical acrobatical  exercise  of  me» 
mory ;   whether  the  knowledge  ct 
principles  or  contextal  facts  whicL 
to  be  evidence  of  true   education 
such  answers   should    involve,   is 
there.       Let  any  thoughtful,  im- 
partial, competent  man  test  the  dot* 
to  this  purpose,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  there  will  ensue  the  sor- 
rowfullest result;  worse  almoBttb&z 
no  education,  as  we  have  said,  mis- 
education.      Detestation  of  educa- 
tion too,  desire  to  get  to  work  as  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  its  thraldom 
(as  they  have  experienced  it)  and 
determination  to  be  done  with  it  ax 
earliest  possible  date. 

This  is  no  mere  matter  of  opinion 
or  assertion ;  it  is  but  too  pain- 
fully demonstrable  matter  of  fact 
Even  when  such  a  mode  of  testing 
as  we  suggost  is  tried  upon  the 
simplest  scale,  and  with  those  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  the 
existing  system  of  education  fore- 
warned and  forearmed  against  it, 
and  bringing  up  to  the  tost  only 
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pretested  and  selected  boys— even 
in  this  mild  case  we  get  a  result 
that  in  itself,  and  still  more  in  its 
suggestiveness,  is  as  sad  as  it  well 
can  be.  During  the  year  ending 
August  31, 1870,  there  were  visited 
for  examination,  to  determine  the 
proportion  to  each  of  its  annual 
grant  from  Government,  6,382 
State-aided  Church  of  England 
schools,  having  an  aggregate  of 
1,040,837  pupils.  For  examination 
in  all  the  standards  there  were  pre- 
sented a  total  of  551,531  pupils,  of 
whom  344,841  were  under,  and 
206,692  over,  ten  years  of  age. 
Standard  VI.  however,  is  the  only- 
one  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with 
here,  as  it  is  the  higliest,  and  shows 
the  ultimate  results  of  the  system 
of  education  prevailing  in  our 
working-class  schools.  The  standard 
in  question,  which  certainly  does 
not  err  on  the  side  of  severity, 
is  constituted  as  follows : 

(In  reading. — A  short  ordinary 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  or  other 
modern  narrative. 

In  writing. — Another  short  ordi- 
nary paragraph  in  a  newspaper, 
slowly  dictated  once  by  a  few  words 
at  a  time. 

In  arithmetic. — A  sum  in  practice 
or  bills  of  parcels.' 

For  examination  in  this  standard 
there  were  presented  only  24,019, 
the  whole  of  whom  it  may  be  safely 
and  justly  presumed,  belonged  to 
the  '  over  ten  years  '  division.  Of 
these  there  passed : — 


In  Reading  . 
Writing  . 
Arithmetic 


22,316 
20,112 
16,287 


Thus,  broadly,  out  of  upwards  of 
6,000  schools  and  1,000,000  pu- 
pils, of  whom  more  than  200,000 
were  the  pick  of  the  elder  children, 
we  have  only  16,000  who  can  pass 
in  all  the  simple  requirements  of 
Standard  VI. ;— not  three  pupils  per 
school,  not  two  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  pupils,  only  two-thirds  of 
the  twenty-four  thousand  who,  after 


all  manner  of  sifting  and  pretesting, 
masters  finally  presented  to  stand 
the  ordeal.  If  these  figures,  weighed 
in  conjunction  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  standard,  do  not  point  their 
moral,  no  words  of  ours  will  do  it. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  the  testing  of  the 
Government  examiner  is  genuine. 
He  takes  the  pupils  for  a  moment 
out  of  the  lesson-book  groove, 
selects  his  own  newspaper  para- 
graphs, gives  his  own  test  sums; 
with  what  results  let  the  reports  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, from  whose  last  issued 
blue  book  the  above  figures  are  quo- 
ted, bear  witness.  And  yet  thou- 
sands of  pupils  who  failed  to  pass 
this  standard,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  masters  would  not 
risk  submitting  to  it,  would,  under 
a  show  examination,  have  been 
made  to  appear — to  the  thoughtless 
and  uneducated  —  as  prodigies  of 
educational  attainments.  Those 
who  could  not  work  a  sum  in 
practice  given  'out  of  the  head' 
of  a  Government  examiner  would 
answer  the  problem  of  the  nails  in 
the  horse-shoe,  and  other  '  puzzle ' 
questions  in  arithmetic  with  sus- 
picious alacrity,  while  thousands 
who  could  not  be  trusted  to  read  a 
newspaper  paragraph  correctly,  or 
write  it  from  dictation,  would  have 
been  shown  as  unshakable  in  the 
pronunciation  of  'scripture  proper 
names,'  in  reciting  the  pedigrees  of 
the  Patriarchs,  and  the  list  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  who  '  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord ; '  as  faultless  in 
the  repeating  chapters  and  collects 
'  off  book,'  and  telling  what  were 
the  three  things  that  their  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  did  promise 
and  vow  in  their  name.  In  the 
private  '  finishing '  schools  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  the  examinations 
are,  generally  speaking,  only  of  the 
show  order,  and  though  by  means 
of  such  examinations  boys  are  made 
to  sound  like  scholars,  there  is  but 
too  sufficient  grounds  for  believing 
that    Standard    VI.    would   have 
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much  the  same  'flooring'  effect 
upon  them  that  it  has  upon  the 
pupils  of  the  rate-aided  schools. 

But,  apart  from  any  question  of 
school  examinations  or  standards, 
there  is  proof  positive  of  the  most 
conclusive  kind  and  upon  the  largest 
scale,  that  the  system  of  education 
applied  to  the  very  large  proportion 
of  the  working  classes  who  are  sent 
to  school,  is  not  an  educating  one, 
does  not  produce  educated  men,  or 
an  educated  class.      If  even  only 
those  boys  who  had  the  fullest  advan- 
tages of  the  present  system,  those 
who  are  kept  at  school  until  they 
are  fourteen,   were  to  become  an 
educated  section  of  the    working 
classes,   the  general  body  of  those 
classes  would  be  in  a  much  better 
position  than    they    are    in    now. 
There  would  be  then  what  there  is 
not  now,  a  sufficiency  of  education  to 
leaven  the  mass.     There  would  be 
an    educated    phalanx    to    act    as 
natural  leaders    to   the    body,    to 
stand  between  it  and  those  who  now 
take    advantage  of  its  ignorance, 
and  to  give  a  tone  to  it  that  would 
lead    to     education     being  '  more 
rapidly  extended  to  all  other  sec- 
tions of  it.     But  these  boys,  going 
into  the  workshop  in  ail  the  glories 
of  their  show  education,  and  with 
the  reputation  of  being  '  fine  scho- 
lars/   will,    ten    or  twenty  years 
later,   be    found    as    men — in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  that  is 
— ignorant,    bigoted,    ill-informed, 
guiltless  of   their  country's  liter- 
ature, knowing  little  or  nothing  of 
the  great  social  problems  in  which 
the  welfare  of  their  class  is  involved, 
and  very  often  utterly  indifferent  to 
them.     That  this  is  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  case,  that  there  really  is 
no  educated  class  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  those  best  acquainted, 
with  them  will  the  most  readily 
admit,  and  none  more  readily  (or 
sorrowfully)   than  the  exceptional 
few  among  themselves  who  are  edu- 
cated.    There  can  be  no  disputing 
the  fact;  the  only  question  is,  how 


comes  such  a  state  of  things  to  be, 
and  this  question  we  have,  accord- 
ing to  our  lights,  already  answered 
by  anticipation. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  converging 
aim    of   the    school   education  of 
working-class  children  should  be  to 
implant  and  direct  a  taste  for  sound 
and    educative    reading.     Therein, 
rightly  considered,  lies  the  true  path 
to  knowledge,  to  power.  *  La.  Books,' 
says  Carlyle,  'lies  the  soul  of  the 
whole  Past   Time;    the  articulate. 
audible,  voice  of  the  Past,  when  the 
body  and  material  substance  of  it 
has    altogether    vanished     like    & 
dream.  .  .  .  No     magic    Rune    is 
stranger  than  a  Book.      All   that 
Mankind  has  done,  thought,  gained, 
or  been :   it  is  lying,  as  in  magic 
preservation,  in  the  pages  of  Books/ 
And  so  it  is.  Books,  reading,  rightly 
applied,  are — if  not  the  only  (and 
they  are  not  the  only) — among  the 
chief  means   of  education,   and  to 
the  working  classes  more  largely  and 
emphatically  so  than  to  any  others, 
since  the  greater  and  better  part  of 
their  education  must  be  self-educa- 
tion, must  be  an  education  of  com- 
mon sense  and  general  knowledge, 
rather  than   of  exact    sciences  or 
specific  accomplishments.   This  kind 
of  education  books   are  especially 
fitted  to  give  to  working  men,  and 
therefore,  as  we  have  said,  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  working-class  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  to  create  a  taste  for 
reading,  to  send  pupils  to  books  of 
their  own  free  accord,  and  with  a 
fair  knowledge  of  what  books  and 
authors  can  be  advantageously  con- 
sulted for  any  desired  kind  of  general 
information.    The  thing,  we  believe, 
could  be  done ;  should,  at  any  rate, 
as  a  matter  of  duty  and  necessity, 
be  attempted.     At  the  present  time 
we  have  a  committee  of  scholars 
engaged  in  a  consultatory  revision 
of  the  Bible  ;  but,  speaking  with  all 
due  reverence,  we  think  that  not 
only  was  a  committee  for  the  revi- 
sion of  school-books  more  needed, 
but  that,  well  done,  its  work  would  he 
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of  greater  service  to  both  God  and 
man.   We  want  much  less  of  lesson- 
book,    task-work    teaching,    much 
more  of  teacher's  teaching ;  and  the 
latter  might  be  had  in  conjunction 
with  a  system  of  school1  readers'  that 
would  be  calculated  to  interest,  where 
the  mere  dry  lesson-books  now  dis- 
gust, pupils.  An  historical  '  reader,' 
consisting  of    extracts,   with    ex- 
planatory head-notes,  from  the  more 
dramatic  and  picturesque  portions 
of  our  historical  writers,  would  do 
more  to  create  an  interest  in,  and  lead 
to  the  subsequent  acquirement  of,  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  history, 
than  any  quantity  by  itself  of  re- 
peating 'off-book'  of  lists  of  kings, 
lengths   of   reigns,    and    dates  of 
battles.     In  the  same  way,  under  a 
good    teacher — a    teacher     with 
( knack,'    and    having    maps    and 
globes    at    command  —  geography 
could  be  infinitely  better  taught,  in 
association    with    a    geographical 
'  reader'    made   up  of   interesting 
selections  from  books  of  voyages 
and  travels,  than  by  means  of  the 
cut-and-dried  '  geographies '  now  in 
vogue.     Grammar,  too,   might  be 
taught  in  a  less  mechanical  and 
more  effective  manner;  and,  alto- 
gether, the  general  intellect  of  the 
children — not  their  mere  power  of 
memory   alone  —  might    be    more 
highly  and  profitably  cultivated — 
might  be  cultivated  to  a  point  that 
would,   generally  speaking,    make 
further  self-culture  a  pleasure,  that 
would  make  mental  food  scarcely 
less  a  necessity  of  life  than  food  for 
the  body.     If  this  were  done — and, 
surely  by  a  laying  of  heads  together 
upon  the  subject,  means  to  do  it 
could  be  devised — then  we  should 
get    an    educated    working   class, 
should  get  rid  of  the  ignorance  that 
makes  the  so-large  possession  by  the 
working  classes  of  social  and  politi- 
cal power  a  possible  danger  both  to 
themselves  and  others. 

An  improved  system  of  primary 
school-education  would  lead  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  subsequent 


self-education,  though,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  there  is  no  reason  why  an 
efficient  system  of  evening  schools 
could  not  be  established,  to  continue 
in  a  direct  line  the  general  educa- 
tion of  boys  who  had  gone  to  work, 
and  also  to  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  that  technical 
education,  for  the  lack  of  which 
our  artisan  classes  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with 
many  Continental  workmen.  As 
matters  stand,  the  fruitful  time  be- 
tween boyhood  and  manhood  is  left 
a  waste  period  as  regards  educa- 
tion ;  and  any  new  system,  to  be 
efficient,  would  have  to  provide  some 
means  of  educationally  bridging 
over  that  period.  If  we  want  edu- 
cated working  men,  we  must  edu- 
cate our  working  boys. 

The  Government  Education  Act, 
as  we  have  said,  shows  upon  its 
face  that  its  framers  were  uncon- 
scious of  the  greatest  educational 
weakness  of  the  working-classes — 
the  miseducating  effect  of  the 
system  of  education  applied  to 
them.  Still  that  Act  was  a  great 
point  gained.  It  was  an  emphatic 
and  practical  recognition  of  the 
importance  of,  and  necessity  for,  na- 
tional education.  Many  of  those 
elected  as  members  of  School 
Boards  under  it,  are  not  only  friends 
to  education,  but  are  also  shrewd, 
clear-sighted  men,  who,  as  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Act  brings  facts  to 
light,  will  probably  be  able  to  de- 
duce from  those  facts  wherein  lies 
the  real  weakness  of  the  case  of 
national  education,  and  be  led  to 
take  steps  for  the  remedy  of  that 
weakness.  Should  it  prove  other- 
wise ;  should  those  entrusted  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  national 
Education  Act  fail  to  discover  what 
is  the  one  thing  most  needful 
to  the  giving  of  a  substantial 
education  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people ;  or,  having  discovered  it, 
should  they,  by  factional  or  inte- 
rested opposition,  be  prevented  from 
taking  remedial  action  on  the  point 
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— should  this  prove  the  case,  then, 
all  else  that  the  Act  can  do  will  be 
of  comparatively  little  avail.  If  it 
is  confined  to  enforcing  the  present 
system,  leaving  that  system  what 
it  is,  it  will  take  'gutter  children' 
from  the  gutter  and  place  them  in 
schools,  and  give  a  larger  number 
of  working  men  who  have  been 
through  schools,  and  on  that  ground 
call  themselves  educated ;  but  whose 
educational  attainments,  if  tested, 
would  be  found  not  to  go  beyond  a 
capability  of  signing  their  names, 
reckoning  up  their  week's  wages, 
and  laboriously,  and  not  very  un- 
derstandingly,  reading  the  class  of 
prints  that  take  advantage  of  the 
ignorance,  and  pander  to  the  pre- 
judices of  their  class.  But  it  will  not 


give  us  a  really  educated  peopk. 
It  will  still  leave  the  worsdng- 
classes  as  weak  as  ever  in  the  most 
essential  element  of  social  strength 
— true  knowledge. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  bat  most 
earnestly  repeat  that  the  great  edu- 
cational weakness  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  lies,  not  in  the  number 
of  them  who  are  not  sent  to  school 
at  all,  but  in  the  miseducation  of 
those  of  them  who  are  sent ;  that  the 
important  truth  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  realised  by  those  into 
whose  hands  have  fallen  the  power 
of  practically  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  national  education ;  and  tha: 
unless  it  is  realised  by  them  and 
acted  .upon,  we  shall  never  get  a 
really  educated  people. 
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SIX  MONTHS  OF  PREFECTURE  UNDER  GAMBETTA. 

Br  an  Ex- Secretary. 


IT  seems  curious  to  say  that  among 
the  many  chroniclers  of  the 
Franco- Prussian  War,  not  one  has 
thought  it  worth  his  or  the  reader's 
while  to  sift  the  machinery  of  M. 
Gambetta's  national  defence.  This 
portion  will  have  no  doubt  its  full 
exhibition  by-and-by,  after  the  im- 
pression of  the  wonderful  struggle 
has  completely  faded  away  ;  and  the 
green  room  of  the  war,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  may  be  found 
quite  as  interesting  in  its  way  as 
the  outside  performance. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  edifying 
departments  of  provincial  admini- 
stration from  the  Revolution  of  Sep- 
tember 1870  to  the  capitulation  of 
Paris  in  February  of  the  following 
year  were  the  Prefectures.     France 
being,  as  it  were,  severed  from  her 
brains,  accustomed  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury to  look  to  its  capital  for  direc- 
tion, example  and  encouragement, 
was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the 
eighty-six  functionaries   to    whose 
personal  initiative  was  left  almost 
entirely  the  task  of  organising  the 
defence  in  their  respective  localities, 
and  making  head  against  the  reac- 
tionary impotence  of  those  Imperial 
functionaries  whom  the  necessities 
of  the  situation  did  not  permit  to 
dismiss.     The  fact  is  that  friends 
or  foes  err  profoundly  when  they 
attribute  to  the  late  Minister  of 
War  the  powers  of  dictatorship  at 
Tours  and  Bordeaux.    This  omnipo- 
tent direction  was  but  partial ;  con- 
fusion and  wild  disorder  naturally 
prevailed  in  the  offices  of  the  provi- 
sional Delegation.     Circumstances 
transformed    each    prefect   into   a 
dictator  in  his  own  sphere;    but 
with  no  other  object  than  helping 
the  great  movements  of  armies  and 
events  with  might  and  main ;  and 
albeit  centralisation  is  to   a  cer- 
tain extent  necessary    in   terrible 
emergencies;  the  national  defence  in 


tho  provinces  gained  perhaps  fresh 
impetus  from  the  latitude  accorded 
to  the  patriotism  and  judgment  of 
superior  functionaries.  It  is  of  this 
particular  administration,  as  one  of 
those  who  had  the  honour  to  con- 
tribute to  its  satisfactory  working, 
that  I  undertake  the  relation.  Most 
of  the  Republican  Prefects  seem 
not  over-anxious  to  reveal  the  in- 
nocent secrets  of  their  administra- 
tion ;  it  may  be  that  they  hesitate 
to  record  several  episodes  of  their 
short  Prefectorial  experience,  which 
tell  little  for  the  patriotism  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  Frenchmen,  or  to  reveal 
certain  intimate  views  of  the  pro- 
vincial system  of  administrative  cen- 
tralisation ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  only  great  and  thoroughly  bene- 
ficial lesson  is  the  exposure  of  past 
errors,  and  that  the  way  to  shake  off 
for  ever  the  dust  of  Imperialism  is 
to  show  to  broad  daylight  the  falla- 
cies and  corruption  of  the  fallen 
regime.  Perhaps  this  plain  and 
rapid  chronicle  of  facts,  events,  and 
impressions  of  a  prefectorial  func- 
tionary may  assist  towards  the  his- 
tory of  the  national  defence  in  one 
of  its  most  important  phases.  It 
may  also  tend  to  show  the  utter 
iniquity  of  French  centralisation, 
the  principal  obstacle  'to  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  in  the  midst  of 
a  series  of  terrible  predicaments. 

At  any  time  to  manufacture  an 
official  functionary  within  a  few 
hours  is  no  easier  than  to  become 
an  artist  in  a  few  days ;  a  French 
functionary  is  a  machine,  candidly 
and  innocently  perfidious — in  fact, 
an  active  and  dangerous  instrument. 
When,  therefore,  the  revolution 
broke  out  on  the  4th  of  September, 
and  the  eighty- six  Imperial  Prefects 
were  suddenly  sent  about  their 
business,  it  was  no  light  task  to  im- 
provise with  equal  rapidity  as  many 
able  and  energetic  men  to  replace . 
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the  dismissed  in  posts  of  which 
they  knew  not  even  the  rudi- 
ments. Besides,  the  revolutions  of 
1789  and  1793  were  as  productive 
in  great  minds  as  that  of  1870  was 
sterile  in  even  average  personalities, 
and  never  was  there  a  greater  de- 
mand for  them  than  in  the  supreme 
struggle  the  Republic  was  left  to 
fight  out.  In  this  dearth  of  really 
capable  men  M.  Oambetta  had  offers 
of  service  beyond  numbering.  There 
was  certainly  no  lack  of  applicants 
for  posts  of  prefects,  sub-prefects, 
and  secretaires  generaux ;  had  France 
possessed  a  thousand  departments 
there  would  have  been  enough  to 
direct  them ;  but  the  difficulty  was 
the  choice ;  and  the  members  of  the 
Government  of  National  Defence 
were  very  prone  to  act  under  the 
influence  of  personal  relations  and 
private  friendship.  The  ante-cham- 
ber of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  was 
crowded  with  a  turmoil  of  applicants 
whose  recriminations  at  the  ingrati- 
tude of  such  or  such  member  of  the 
Government  for  their  former  ser- 
vices might  have  filled  a  score  of 
volumes,  and  furnished  many  an 
instructive  study  for  a  new  Balzac. 
Everybody  and  everything,  in  fact, 
was  bewildered  and  helplessly  con- 
fused after  this  memorable  fourth 
of  September,  on  which  the  Empire 
was  not  overthrown,  but  fell  of  itself 
before  a  blow  of  the  wind.  The 
Prussians  advanced  on  Paris,  within 
a  few  days  they  would  be  under  her 
walls,  and  in  those  few  days  the 
provinces  must  be  organised. 

Among  the  pell-mell  of  all  ele- 
ments, in  which  all  men  lost  their 
head,  yet  in  which  the  defence  of 
Paris  was  organised  with  marvel- 
lous celerity,  one  man  alone  was 
really  at  the  height  of  liis  position 
— by  no  means  an  enviable  one.  I 
may  say  from  personal  knowledge 
based  on  eye-sight  and  information, 
that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  Gam- 
betta  that  the  partial  organisation  of 
the  departments  was  due.  He  dis- 
played extraordinary  activity,  and 
until  the  investment  of  the  capital 


directed  all  his  efforts  towards  the 
outside,  guessing,  with  the  profound 
tact  and  prescience  that  he  after- 
wards displayed,  that  the  provincial 
defence  was  that  which  would  exer- 
cise the  greatest  influence  on  the 
result  of  the  var.  Indeed,  M.  Gam- 
betta  had  serious  thoughts  of  leaving 
Paris  himself  before  the  investment 
to  supersede  the  two  honest  bat 
useless  old  gentlemen  who  bad  been 
sent  to  Tours.  All  prefectorial 
nominations  were  of  his  choice, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
most  of  those  who  were  charged 
with  official  functions  displayed 
commendable  energy. 

But  to  return  to  our  direct  sub- 
ject,  the    Home    Minister's    room 
during  the  appointments    bore    a 
close  resemblance  to   the    auction 
rooms  of  the  H6tel  Drouot  on  a  par- 
ticularly noisy  day.     On  the  5th  0: 
September  I  met  there  an  old  friend, 
a    working    mason,   proscribed   in 
1 85 1,   who  for  twenty  years   had 
'  been   one    of   the  most    esteemed 
teachers   of  French  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.    He  had  given 
up  a  fine  situation  in  England  to 
offer  his  services   to  the    country, 
even  as  a  volunteer,  although  his 
hair  and  beard  were  sable  white. 
'  Gambetta  has  forced  upon  me  the 
post  of  Prefect  of  La  Creuse,  my 
native  department,'  he  said  to  me. 
I  was  looking  for  my  best  friend 
and  a   right    hand;    will    yon  be 
my  secretaire  de  prefecture  ?  *  I  was 
prevailed  on  to   accept;    and    the 
appointment    being  signed    forth- 
with, we  made  our  way  through  the 
crowd  arm-in-arm,  and  Prefect  and 
Secretary  prepared  for  departure. 
M.    Clement    Laurier,   the   substi- 
tute of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
telegraphed  to  thelmperial  Prefect  of 
La  Creuse  to  remit  his  official  powers 
to  our  hands,  and  on  the  following 
night,  amidst  the  roar  of  the  great 
city,  the  immense  hubbub  of  joy, 
fear,  enthusiasm,  patriotism,  rising 
in  a  mist  over  its  surface,  the  tu- 
mult of  the    stations    filled  with 
those  whose  courage  fainted  away 
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before  the  prospect  of  a  winter 
siege,  and  who  fled  to  English 
watering-places  to  wait  quietly  the 
result  of  .the  fight,  and  the  drill- 
ing of  Mobiles  on  the  Boulevards, 
the  camping  of  recruits  of  national 
guards  and  raw  recruits  on  those 
fashionable  and  trim  aveuues 
which  were  but  a  few  days  before 
filled  with  the  brilliant  throng  of 
thoughtless  desoeiwres  and  silly 
gandivs,  we  left  Paris  in  the  full 
exuberance  of  its  republicanism  and 
warlike  preparation. 

In   the   train,  and    despite    the 
general  hopeful  excitement,  which 
the  coldest  and  most  collected  of 
men  could  not  completely  escape, 
my  friend  the  newly-made  Prefect 
expressed   to   me   his  doubts  and 
fears   as  to  the  harmonious  work- 
ing   of    his    administration ;     the 
Prefect    awed    the    mason.       The 
truth   is    that    the    sudden    trans- 
formation of  a  working  man  into  a 
superior  functionary  was,  at  first 
thought,  extremely  surprising.     A 
few  words  to  explain  the  peculiar 
position  in  which  he  stood  with  his 
administres  are  not  out  of  place  for 
the  full  comprehension  of  this  re- 
cord.    M.  Martin  N d  (a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council- General  of  Paris) 
was  certainly  one  of  the  remark- 
able figures  of  the  time.    A  work- 
ing mason  in  1840,  almost  entirely 
illiterate,   but    endowed   with   the 
choicest  intellectual  gifts,  he  enjoyed 
immense  popularity  in  his  native 
department  of   La  Creuse,   which 
furnishes     nearly    all     the     Paris 
masons.     His  truly  noble  eloquence 
had   given    him    among   his  com- 
panions   something    of    the    repu- 
tation of  a  prophet ;  and  when,  after 
handling  the  trowel  during  the  day, 
the  workman  who  could  hardly  read 
strained  himself  to  impart  his  scan- 
ty knowledge  to  his  still  more  ignor- 
ant brethren,  and  spoke  to  them 
of  the  benefits  of  a  republic,   he 
scarcely  suspected  that  they  would 
reward  his  devotion  by  legislative 
honours.     In  1848  he  was  in  Paris, 
at  work  as  mason  on  the  pillars  of 


the  Mairie  of  the  Pantheon.  When 
the  mayor  came  to  announce  to  him 
his  election  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
for  La  Creuse,  M.  N d  unaffec- 
tedly gave  up  his  calling,  brushed 
his  plastered  clothes,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
beside  Lamennais.  The  workman 
deputy  soon  became  one  of  the 
principal  and  most  influential 
speakers  of  the  Chamber.  The 
Empire  imprisoned  and  exiled 
him  after  the  Coup  d'fltat,  and 
when  an  aide-de-camp  entered  the 
cell  he  occupied  at  Mazas  next 
to  that  of  M.  Thiers,  and  pro- 
posed to  him  immediate  liberty  and 
official  favours,  the  prisoner's  only 
answer  was  :  '  Sir,  you  can  do  me 
but  one  pleasure — to  leave  the  room, 
and  bear  to  your  master  the  expres- 
sion of  my  contempt  and  detesta- 
tion. '  In  England  M.  N d,  en- 
couraged by  his  friends,  MM.  Louis 
Blanc,  Ledru-Rollin,  and  others,  had 
given  up  his  original  calling,  and  by 
dint  of  tremendous  study  and  per- 
severance obtained  a  situation  as 
French  master.  Twenty  years  of 
exile,  during  which  he  had  become 
not  only  perfectly  master  of  the 
French  and  English  languages,  but 
a  savant  of  no  common  order,  had 
fully  prepared  him  for  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  agitations  of  French  poli- 
tical life.  His  natural  capacities 
had  developed  themselves  by  medi- 
tation and  daily  contact  with  the 
eminent  persons  proscribed  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  When  he  left 
France  he  could  not  spell ;  by  dint 
of  teaching  spelling  he  had  learnt 
orthography.  Such  was  the  man  I 
had  as  a  companion,  and,  officially, 
as  a  superior.  Being  of  exagger- 
ated modesty,  he  felt  but  little 
trust  in  his  ability  to  discharge 
his  new  functions,  and  feared  the 
sarcasms  of  the  local  bourgeoisie. 
I  reassured  him  as  I  best  could 
with  the  observation  that  he  was 
sent  into  his  department  more  as  a 
man  of  action  than  as  a  bureaucrat; 
and  subsequent  events  proved  him  to 
be  the  most  efficient  and  useful  of  M. 
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Gambetta's  Prefects,  and  the  only 
one  who  bore  to  the  end  the  fearful 
weight  which  devolved  on  depart- 
mental administrators  when  the 
mobiles  and  mobilised  guards  were 
called  out  and  had  to  be  equipped 
within  three  months. 

Our  arrival  at  Gneret,  the  Prefec- 
torial  town,  was  neither  a  gay  nor 
brilliant  one ;  not  precisely  what  a 
Prefect's  reception  used  to  be  in 
the  palmy  period  of  the  Third  Em- 
pire. No  mayor,  nor  municipal 
council,  nor  deputation  was  wait- 
ing for  us  at  the  station  to  welcome 
us.  It  is  true  that  it  was  night, 
that  it  was  the  seventh  of  Sep- 
tember, that  we  had  taken  good 
care  not  to  announce  our  arrival, 
that  no  one  save  the  ex-Prefect  knew 
who  the  new  Prefect  was,  that  the 
department  of  La  Greuse  contained 
the  most  reactionary  of  provincial 
bourgeoisies;  and  finally  that  we 
were  anything  but  displeased  at  slip- 
ping quietly  and  steadily  into  the  du- 
ties we  had  to  discharge,  and  which, 
after  all,  were  as  novel  to  myself 
as  to  my  friend  the  mason-Prefect. 
Without  losing  a  moment,  we 
walked  to  the  Prefecture  through 
the  dark  and  narrow  streets  of  a 
very  quaint  little  town,  stirred  up 
the  concierge  (this  humble  official, 
I  heard  afterwards,  had  seen  twenty- 
one  Prefects  pass  his  threshold), 
and  requested  to  be  introduced  to 
M.  le  Prefet. 

This  concierge  displayed  the 
sagacity  and  prudence  of  a  great 
diplomatist;  obviously,  he  was  ex- 
pecting that  a  new  Prefect  would 
soon  show  an  appearance  at  Gueret; 
but  his  mind  was  unequal  to  the 
effort  of  imagining  that  a  Prefect 
could  present  himself  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  dressed  as  the  most  ordi- 
nary of  mortals.  Not  exactly 
knowing  whether  we  were  thieves 
or  plenipotentiaries,  he  wisely 
elected  to  be  exquisitely  polite. 
M.  le  Prefet  was  going  to  bed,  and 
would  not  be  disturbed;  but  on 
giving  the  name  of  N  d  we  were 
immediately  ushered  into  his  pre-    Feswoh  provincial  towns  are  the 


sence.  M.  le  Prefet  was  leaning 
against  his  mantelpiece,  holding 
my  friend's  card  between,  his  fin- 
gers, and  very  pale. 

'M.  Martin  N d,  I  think  V  he 

said,  after  the  usual  greetings ;  *  the 
same  to  whom  I  am  to  surrender 
my  functions  ? ' 

'  Such  is  my  mission,  and  this 
gentleman  with  me  is  my  secre- 
tary.' 

'  I  have  received  a  despatch  from 
the  Home  Minister  of  the — new 
Government  announcing  my  dis- 
missal. ...  It  was  no  more  than 
I  expected — only  the — new  Go- 
vernment'— the  Imperial  function- 
ary  hesitated  in  his  denunciation  ot 
what  he  would  have  liked  to  caE 
an  insurrectionary  Government— 
'not  being  strictly  legal,  d  la  rigueur. 
I  might  refuse  to  vacate  the  Prefec- 
ture, and  retain  my  legal  authority. 
May  I  ask  you  what  would  be  your 
course  in  this  case  ?' 

The  stripped  functionary  was  evi- 
dently trying  intimidation. 

'If  you  were  bent  on  resistance 
against  the  Government  of  National 

Defence,'  replied  M.  N d  verv 

politely,  but  deliberately,  '  I  should 
call  out  the  gendarmerie  to-morrow, 
and  after  taking  forcible  possession 
of  my  authority,  I  should  most  re- 
luctantly be  compelled  to  arrest 
you  as  an  obstacle  to  national 
defence,  and  for  contempt  of  su- 
perior authority.' 

'Very  well,'  rejoined  our  inter- 
locutor, who,  I  must  confess,  bore  up 
well  in  his  unpleasant  position.  '  Hero 
are  the  keys  of  my  official  papers 
and  my  bureau.  You  do  not  ex- 
pect me  to  evacuate  the  Prefecture 
this  very  evening,  I  suppose  P  '  he 
added  with  a  smile.  *  So,  if  you 
please,  we  will  put  off  my  depar- 
ture and  your  full  entrance  here  till 
to-morrow.' 

In  this  we  of  course  rally  ac- 
quiesced, and  retired  for  the  night 
to  an  adjoining  hotel. 

n. 
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most  wonderful  schools  for  scandal 
that  could  possibly  be  dreamed  of. 
There  is  in  these  centres  an  absence 
of  intellectual  life,  a  shallowness  of 
mind  and  conception,  a  want  of 
serious  thought,  such  as  few  coun- 
tries besides  France,  intellectually 
condensed     in    Paris,     and      the 
four    great    towns,    Lyons,    Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux,    and    Toulouse, 
could  afford  an  example  of.    As  it 
is,  a  gap  must  necessarily  be  filled; 
and    gossip    of   the    pettiest    and 
meanest   kind  employs  alone   the 
leisure    hours    of    indolent    pro- 
vincials.     No    artistic    emulation, 
no  literary  refinement,  no  thought- 
ful interest  of  politics,  break  the 
killing  monotony  of  slimy  scandal. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  provincial 
towns,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  .have  been  brought  up  in  Paris, 
are  backward  and  narrow;    they 
remain  at  a  standstill  for    years; 
their    intellect     degenerates    into 
egotism ;  and  even  for  a  man  gifted 
with  elevated  aspirations    a  pro- 
longed sojourn  in  this  atmosphere, 
fraught  with  all  the  prejudices  of 
traditionary  ignorance,  is  inevitably 
lowering.     Thus  on  the  following 
day,    albeit   that  our  arrival  was 
known  only  to  the  departing  Pre- 
fect, it  was  publicly  notorious  that 

M.  N d  the  mason  was  the  man, 

and  the  innkeeper  e  tutti  quanti 
treated  my  poor  friend  with  an  ab- 
normal deference  which  made  him 
blush  and  made  me  laugh.  It  was 
a  fine  occasion  to  study  the  dignity 
of  human  nature. 

At  the  Prefecture,  all  was  in  cha- 
racteristic confusion.  The  arrival 
of  a  Republican  Prefect  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs  considera- 
bly ;  the  chef 8  de  bureau,  chefs 
de  division,  and  an  army  of  minor 
employes,  together  with  a  couple 
of  young  Prefectorial  councillors, 
who  received  yearly  salaries  of 
4,000  francs  for  the  light  duty  of 
'  assisting '  at  official  receptions  in 
costume,  and  spending  their  money 
at  leisure  as  commodiously  as  they 
could,   prepared  to  pay  their  re- 


spects to  their  new  chiefs — cere- 
monies we  could  have  dispensed 
with  very  willingly.  But  how  can 
a  French  official  be  robbed  of  any 
occasion  of  making  solemn  and 
pompous  displays  !  The  porter  was 
in  ecstasies  at  his  sagacity,  and 
some  flatterer  had  already  taken 
down  the  bust  and  portrait  of  the 
fallen  Emperor  that  adorned  the 
Cabinet  du  PrSfet,  and  relegated 
these  works  of  official  art  to  the  cel- 
lar. The  Prefect  was  removing.  His 
demeanour  was  less  possessed  than 
before  ;  he  seemed  profoundly  humi- 
liated at  having  to  effect  a  crest- 
fallen retreat  through  an  ironical 

crowd.     M.  N d  was  touched 

at  his  evident  anguish,  and  in  his 
compassion  he  walked  up  to  the 
individual  who  for  years  had  been 
the  perfidious  instrument  of  a  per- 
fidious regime,  and  who  was  now 
allowed  to  go  scot  free  whither  he 
would ;  and  the  proscript  exiled  by 
his  master  and  through  his  agency 
offered  him  his  unstained  and 
honest  hand.  The  man  refused  to 
take  it. 

We  were  now  duly  and  officially 
installed  in  this  Prefecture.  I  felt 
no  wonder  in  examining  the  pre- 
mises at  M.  le  Prefet's  vexation  at 
leaving  this  felicitous  place.  In 
official  records,  Gu6ret  was  but  a 
third-class  chief  town,  and  there- 
fore of  third-class  official  splendour. 
Yet  the  Prefecture  was  a  stately, 
extensive  mansion,  with  magnifi- 
cent suites  of  rooms,  stables  for  six 
horses,  and  large  grounds  behind. 
The  walls  bore  artistic  decorations 
of  the  most  costly  kind  (I  learned 
afterwards  that  2,oooZ.  had  been  re- 
cently extracted  from  the  departmen- 
tal coffers,  merely  to  defray  a  few 
outfittings) ;  the  furniture,  also  at 
the  cost  of  the  department,  was  as 
gorgeous  as  possible.  Aubusson 
carpets,  crimson  satin  chairs,  arm 
chairs,  curtains  and  divans,  rich 
mirrors,  rare  paintings,  abounded 
here;  there  were  billiard  rooms, 
smoking  rooms,  dining  rooms,  on 
every  floor.    The  walls  of  the  state 
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drawing  room  were  furnished  with 
white  satin  and  gold  ornaments. 
The  sleeping  rooms  were  twenty  in 
number.  In  short,  the  place  was 
most  unnecessarily  gorgeous  and 
extravagantly  comfortable.  All 
this  the. Prefect  enjoyed  without  pre- 
judice to  his  salary  of  25,000  francs 
a  year,  not  to  speak  of  the  10,000 
francs  accorded  to  him  in  surplus 
for  frais  de  representation,  and  3,000 
francs  for  frais  de  correspondance, 
and  the  supply  of  coals  and  wood, 
and  forage  for  his  horses.  Thus 
a  third-class  Imperial  Prefect  got 
a  yearly  salary  of  38,000  francs 
(1,5  20L),  lived  in  a  palace,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  beyond  playing  the 
contemptible  part  of  an  aristocratic 
spy  specially  appointed  to  suppress 
the  small  amount  of  liberty  that 
existed,  and  to  keep  his  Govern- 
ment au  conrant  of  his  pernicious 
influence. 

After  the  house  came  the  papers. 
When  I  examined  the  dossiers 
stowed  up  in  a  closet  of  which  the 
Prefect  alone  had  the  key,  it  be- 
came evident  that  many  documents, 
probably  the  most  interesting  and 
compromising  for  certain  persons, 
had  been  burnt.  Our  arrival,  sud- 
den as  it  was,  did  not  prevent  the 
extinction  of  many  such  pieces  de  con- 
viction ;  yet  there  was  not  time  to  burn 
everything;  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  the  writer  to  re- 
veal the  acts  of  certain  men  the  world 
never  thought  of  suspecting.  The 
system  of  spying  was — let  this  jus- 
tice be  rendered  to  the  Imperial 
regime — admirably  organised.  There 
were  the  dossiers  of  every  man  in 
the  department  at  ail  noted  for  the 
independence  of  his  ideas;  even 
the  mildest  liberalism  was  noted 
down  and  carefully  registered  in 
the  secret  archives  of  the  Prefec- 
ture. Among  others,  I  found  rather 
a  voluminous  dossier  to  the  account 
of  the  new  Prefect  himself,  M. 
N d,  wherein  his  slightest  move- 
ments, whenever  he  came  over 
from  England,  were  minutely  re- 


corded, up  to  his  last  visit  to 
La  Creuse ;  most  of  the  information 
was    given   by  telegraph    and   in 

cipher :  c  M.  N d  passed  to-day 

at  Bourganeuf,  on  his  way  to 
Aubusson .'  *  M.  N— — d  arrived  to- 
day at  Aubusson  ;  he  will  be  closely 

watched.'     l  M.  N d  visited  hi 

friend to-day.     He  paid  also  a 

visit  to  his  daughter ; '  and  so  or. 
The  telegrams  were  generally  gives 
by    the    Sub-Prefects      and      the 
Mayors;  the  written  reports  were 
tendered  by  the  gardes-ckampetn^ 
gendarmes,  and  even  schoolmasters. 
and  a  host  of  other  employes,  be- 
sides  private  individuals  who  paid 
their  court  to  the  Prefect   by  in- 
famous denunciations  or  out  of  per- 
sonal hostility.   It  was  the  same  witi 
every  one  of  those  inscribed  in  the 
Prefectorial  black  book,  according  to 
their    importance.        There     were 
packets  of  letters  of  denunciations 
some  anonymous,  others  signed.   If 
the  person  under  surveillance  was  a 
political  notoriety,  the  result  of  the 
local     investigations    was     imme- 
diately forwarded  to  the  Prefecture 
of     Police     in    Paris,    and      thus 
at    a     moment's     notice     a     man 
could  be  arrested  in  any  part  of 
France    with  a  word    from    head- 
quarters.     I  found   also    lists    of 
dangereux,  moderes,  and  fideles.     In 
fact,  I  may  say  that  every  man,  from 
Republicans  to  rabid  Imperialists, 
was  delineated  in  these   archives, 
and    many    of  these    descriptions 
were  marvellously  accurate.      The 
Prefecture  was  a  kind   of  central 
police  department  whence  radiated 
an  infinite  number  of  agencies,  offi- 
cial and  private;  every  inhabitant 
was  observed  and  scrutinised.      I 
was    appalled    when  I  discovered 
the  real  basis  of  the  Imperial  edi- 
fice, and  the  perfection  introduced 
into  its  organisation.     And  it  was 
painful. to  recognise,  with  bat  too 
abundant  proofs  before    me,   how 
degraded    the    public    mind    had 
become.      No    symptom  of  moral 
decay  is  more  significant  than,  that 
which  produces  itself  in  the  shape 
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of  spying  and  informing.  In  these 
dossiers  there  were  hundreds  of 
letters,  cringing  and  base,  denounc- 
ing enemies  or  informing  against 
an  adversary  of  Imperialism,  some 
debasing  themselves  to  obtain  a 
favour,  others  in  the  bitterness  of 
revenge,  others  as  official  agents; 
and  not  only  was  this  under  the 
Empire,  but  for  several  months  after- 
wards I  received  daily  five  or  six 
4  denunciations '  against '  enemies  of 
the  Republic'  At  the  bottom  of 
these  contemptible  papers  I  found 
the  signatures  of  several  of  the 
most  influential  natives  of  the 
department. 

The  official  means  of  the  Prefect 
to  obtain  surreptitious  information 
were,  and  are  still — I  may  say — 
simple  enough.  The  Prefect  is 
sovereign ;  he  is  one  of  the  inter- 
secting points  of  the  immense  cob- 
web that  stretches  over  the  country. 
All  the  great  departments  of  public 
administration  are  under  his  control ; 
direct  and  indirect  contributions, 
education,  and  the  postal  service.  He 
has  power  of  official  life  and  death 
over  the  different  functionaries ;  he 
can  advance  or  dismiss  them.  He 
has  at  least  three  powerful  agents 
in  the  chef-lieux  de  canton :  the 
Sub-Prefects,  who  have  literally 
nothing  whatever  to  do  except  to 
control  the  conduct  of  mayors  and 
municipal  councils,  and  to  inform, 
for  which  each  Sub-Prefect  receives 
a  minimum  salary  of  5,000  francs  and 
a  residence.  The  postmen  depend 
on  local  holders  of  bureaux  de  poste, 
who  depend  on  the  principal  di- 
rector of  the  chef-lieu,  who  himself 
depends  on  the  Prefect.  The  school- 
masters depend  on  the  inspecteur* 
d'arrondissement,  who  depend  on  the 
inspector  of  the  Academy,  who  de- 
pends on  the  Prefect.  Tax-collectors 
depend  on  the  receveur  particulier^ 
who  depends  on  the  receveur  general^ 
who  depends  on  the  General  Trea- 
surer, who  depends  on  the  Prefect. 
The  nomination  of  Rural  Guards  be- 
longs to  the  Prefect ;  he  has  the  power 
to  call  out  the  gendarmerie ;  and 


the  Bench,  although  nominally  in- 
dependent, submits  to  his  prepon- 
derance. The  power  wielded  by 
the  Prefect  is  virtually  frightful. 
I  have  acquired  the  certainty  that 
one  of  these  functionaries  can,  if 
he  likes,  corrupt  thoroughly  in  five 
years  a  whole  department.  Thus 
this  man  holds  the  strings  of  all 
the  ramifications  of  a  formidable 
functionarism ;  he  has  an  army  of 
postmen,  schoolmasters,  tax-collec- 
tors, garcks-champetres,  and  a  private 
police  besides.  Every  one  of  these 
petty  employes  is  more  or  less  a 
spy;  it  is  beyond  their  power  to 
retain  their  independence  if  they 
wish  to  retain  their  situations ;  and 
they  are  systematically  lowered  and 
debased  until  they  become  nought 
but  instruments.  They  do  what 
they  are  told  in  fear  and  trembling, 
their  means  of  existence  lying  irre- 
vocably with  one  man.  There  is 
no  need  to  wonder  now  at  the  mar- 
vellous success  of  official  candi- 
datures under  the  Empire ;  the  only 
wonder  is,  that  with  such  formidable 
odds  against  them,  the  opponents 
of  the  Empire  ever  succeeded  in 
getting  one  member  into  the  Corps 
Le'gislatif.  At  a  sign  the  well-dis- 
ciplined electoral  agents  went  to 
work,  intimidated,  calumniated ; 
tore  down  the  bills  of  Opposition 
candidates,  threatened  the  peasants 
with  the  ire  of  M.  le  Pre"fet,  distri- 
buted the  voting  papers  of  the 
official  candidate,  and  finally,  to 
crown  the  edifice,  tampered  with 
the  ballot-box,  when  the  mayors 
were  also  in  the  nomination  of  the 
Prefect.  The  Council- General  was 
and  is  still  elected  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Prefect,  and  the  latter's 
budget  ran  no  risk  of  strict  examina- 
tion. Not  to  speak  of  the  enormous 
expenditure  raised  by  such  useless 
functionaries  as  Sub-Prefects,  and 
employSs  of  Prefectures  and  Sub* 
Prefectures,  the  PreTet  was  under 
no  pecuniary  control;  he  had  as 
easy  access  to  the  departmental 
funds  as  to  his  own  purse,  and  the 
Janvier*  de  Lamotte  were  not  few. 
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As  it  was,  the  work  of  the  Prefect 
is  next  to  nothing,  save  in  his  police 
attributions;  he  is  in  the  fullest 
meaning  of  the  word  a  Governmental 
agent,  not  an  administrator,  for  he 
has  nothing  to  administrate,  save 
his  system  of  centralisation  of 
powers.  Take  away  the  Prefect,  the 
Sub-Prefects,  those  derisive  sine- 
cnrists  the  Prefecture  Councillors, 
and  the  Prefecture  itself,  and  local 
affairs  not  only  shall  not  be  a  whit 
the  worse  for  it,  but  will  gain  from 
having  their  independence ;  muni- 
cipal councils  will  deliberate  with- 
out the  Prefect,  nominate  their  own 
public  functionaries,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Government  agent  will  in 
no  way  be  felt. 

Such  is,  at  least,  my  impression, 
after  half  a  year  of  experience  and 
study  of  the  subject.  I  saw  the 
Prefectorial  system  in  its  working, 
and  abnormal  as  circumstances  were, 
its  fatal  propensities,  the  obstacles 
it  opposes  to  the  education  of  the 
rural  districts,  transforming  school- 
masters into  something  worse  than 
valets,  appeared  but  too  glaringly, 
and  apart  from  the  military  organi- 
sation which  devolved  on  the  Prefect 
and  myself,  every  circumstance, 
every  detail  of  my  Prefectorial  ex- 
perience became  so  many  arguments 
against  the  most  deleterious  of  cen- 
tralisations. 

Our  new  position  was  in  reality 
one  which  demanded  very  delicate 
treatment;  and  when  I  speak  of 
our  position,  the  observation  may 
be  taken  as  applying  to  every  Pre- 
fecture besides  the  one  in  which  I 
was  entrusted  with  an  office.  Cen- 
tralisation of  powers,  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  France  after  September 
4,  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  so 
far  the  Republic  could  not  but  con- 
gratulate itself  on  finding  an  or- 
ganised machine ;  but,  needless  to 
say,  none  but  the  principal  func- 
tionaries of  the  country  had  been 
dismissed.  A  radical  change  of  all 
the  personnel  of  the  departmental 
administration  would  have  been  mad- 
ness when  every  instant  was  pre- 
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cious ;  and  would  have  oeen  u   i 
sible  in  the  actual  state  of 
the    mobile  vulgus   of 
government  is  so  ingeniously  li 
that  it  cannot  be  suddenly    sd 
without  disorganising    it  5 
though  M.  Gambetta  was 
reserved  in  changing  certain 
officials  whose  influence  o 
subordinates  proved   a 
stacle  to  the  defence,  yet 
vernment  were  compelled  to    L 
the    administration    in     the      n 
such  as    it    was    under    tlxe     ] 
pire,  confiding  in  the  energy  of 
commissaries    to    make     it      ~w: 
Thus  we  were  two  or  three  JE£&p< 
licans  against  a  host  of  Imper-iaii- 
We  were  surrounded   with     "the 
they  cried  '  Vive  la  Republ£qit&  /  *  ,: 
finitely  louder  than  we  did,  but  six 
still  instead  of  acting.      Thixs    r> 
were,  in  effect,  bound  to    perfo: 
arduous  work  in  less  than  half  r 
usual  time,  and  we  had  at  our  sc 
vice  a  body  of  unwilling  agent; 
who  took  care  not  to  manifest  op- 
hostility,  but  paralysed  action  by  u 
force  of  inertness  ;  and,  besides  tr- 
Germans,  the  Government  of  Tour; 
had    to    fight  an  uphill    stnigjrl- 
with  those  Frenchmen  who  tadd 
embarrassed  its -efforts. 

in. 

During   the    first   few    days,   tl- 
whole  of  my  time  was  taken  up  b; 
cartloads    of    letters,  requests  for 
official   employment,   petitions    fur 
bureaux  de  iabac,  bureaux  de  potl. 
appointments  of  gardes-champctr*. 
postmen,  magistrates.     The  depart- 
ment seemed  to  be  suddenly  pos- 
sessed of  frenzy  for    places    and 
favours  ;  there  was  not  a  man  wh" 
had  not  worked  with  might  and 
main  against  the  Empire  ;  and  the 
only  way  of   recompensing  theso 
patriots  was  to  dismiss  certain  men 
and  to  give  these  others  their  places ; 
in  fact*  we  wondered  how  the  Em- 
pire managed  to  subsist  with  sncli 
ferocious  enemies  of  personal  role. 
The  bureaux  de  iabac  were  in  the 
highest  demand  ;   the   department 
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^'rirsted  for  bureaux  de  tabac.  If  all 
^*ie  demands  had  been  granted,  two- 
[''■'*  lirds  of  the  Creusois  would  have 
,9f^3en  tobacco  dealers.  Post  offices 
- K  ^ere  also  eagerly  sought  after ;  there 
f^'ere  some  fifty  pressing  demands 
^  re  '  decorations  ; '  and,  besides  the 
p?3tters,  the  waiting-rooms  of  the 
^'refecture  were  crammed  with  ap- 
plicants of  all  kinds.  If  the  Pre- 
;k.t'oct  had  consented  to  listen  to 
:o-hem  all,  six  months  might  have 
&  passed  away  in  such  occupation. 
£?^U  this  was  not  very  encouraging, 
&fit  a  moment  when  the  country  was 
£*  n  deadly  peril.  These  provincials 
L'^eemed  to  think  that  the  Republic 
:  ^was  simply  a  means  of  satisfying 
^  their  cravings  for  official  benefits 
.  and  personal  animosities.  A  land- 
ed owner  sued  for  the  appointment  of 
s:  mayor  in  his  village  because  he 
h  would  protect  his  interests  all 
&  the  better  for  it ;  a  peasant  de- 
nounced one  of  his  neighbours ; 
2  another  asked  for  the  dissolution  of 
a  municipal  council  at  whose  hands 
be  had  experienced  injustice.  In 
>  short,  everybody  thought  of  him- 
::  self  and  forgot  France.  These 
,:  countrymen  would  have  yielded 
:  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Champagne,  and 
Prance  too,  provided  their  patch  of 
land  was  not  molested.  Their  sel- 
fishness was  candid ;  at  the  bottom 
tt  of  their  hearts  they  felt  aversion 
;  for  the  Republic,  and  believed  that 
i  the  Republicans  had  forced  the 
i  Empire  into  war  ;  and  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  Empire,  suddenly 
i  transformed  into  agents  of  the  Re- 
public, took,  of  course,  good  care  to 
encourage  their  error. 

M.  N d  had  always  been  a 

determined  adversary  of  Catholi- 
cism ;  although  the  local  clergy  bent 
their  heads  with  more  fervour  and 
humility  than  ex-Imperial  adepts, 
they  worked  underhand  against  him, 
spread  abroad  the  most  infamous 
calumnies  on  his  honour,  and  at- 
tacked the  Republican  form  in  his 
person.  They  were,  perhaps,  our 
most    powerful    adversaries.     The 
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peasants,  as  I  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve in  my  daily  intercourse  with 
them,  are  fundamentally  sceptical ; 
their  natural  craftiness  is  proof 
against  the  invasions  of  superstition ; 
they  respect  the  'cur^'  by  habit, 
but  they  are  certainly  not  real  Ca- 
tholics ;  the  priests  retain  their 
influence  by  the  women,  who  are 
as  bigoted  and  superstitious  as 
their  husbands  are  scoffers ;  and  the 
priests  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
peasants'  private  affairs,  seem  to  take 
much  concern  in  their  interests, 
and  thus  by  flattering  the  country- 
man's weak  point,  cupidity,  retain 
a  hold  over  his  mind  which  would 
collapse  were  religion  their  only 
weapon.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  priests  were  dead  against  both 
the  Republic  and  the  National  De- 
fence, for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  latter  could  not  but  consolidate 
the  former  if  it  proved  successful. 

Our  obstacles  were  not  ended. 
The  new  Prefect's  first  measure  was 
to  call  together  the  Council- General, 
which,  having  been  elected  under 
official  auspices,  was  composed  of 
hostile    elements,    and    manifestly 
disposed  to  set  as  many  impediments 
in  the  'mason's'  way  as  possible. 
It  was  only  when  threatened  with 
dissolution  that  they  voted  a  loan  of 
8,oooZ.  for  the  forthcoming  exigen- 
cies of  the  Government  of  Tours.  Out 
of   this   sum  the  slack   patriotism 
of  the  bourgeoisie  scarcely  mustered 
4,oooL,  and  we  had  to  apply  to  the 
Government  for  a  credit.    As  far  as 
was  possible,  I,  as  more  especially  en- 
trusted with  administrative  duties, 
made  a  few  changes    among    the 
ancient  mayors  and  operated  a  move- 
ment among  the  minor  functionaries, 
such  as  schoolmasters  and  tax  col- 
lectors, thinking,  I  believe  rightly, 
that  their  influence  over  the  locali- 
ties where  they  had  remained  for 
many  years  would  be  sensibly  di- 
minished.    All  the    schoolmasters 
were   convoked    at  one  time,   and 
I  tried  to  impress  on  them  that 
their  proper  duty  was  tuition,  and 
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not  political  propaganda.  These 
unfortunate  men  pained  me.  Never 
bad  I  realised  their  state  of  ab- 
ject degradation.  They  stood  in 
fear  for  their  situations.  Many 
were  married,  and  lived  on  a 
yearly  salary  of  20Z.  They  ima- 
gined that  abject  servility  was  the 
only  way  to  conciliate  a  Govern- 
ment they  had  been  employed  to 
combat.  They  barely  knew  how 
to  read  and  write,  and  their  late 
masters  had  reduced  them  to  such 
a  state  of  mental  imbecility  and 
indigence  that  they  might  have 
been  induced  to  do  almost  anything 
with  a  threat.  Their  principal  occu- 
pation was  very  little  teaching  and 
a  great  deal  of  menial  work,  such  as 
ringing  the  church  bells,  acting  as 
sexton,  keeping  the  registers  of  the 
Mairie,  if  they  were  lettered  enough 
to  do  so.  Tney  were,  in  feet,  the 
valets  of  the  communal  authorities, 
besides  the  electoral  agents  of  the 
State.  Can  astonishment  be  felt, 
after  this,  at  the  support  the  Empire 
found  for  twenty  years  in  rural 
France  P  With  so  ingenious  a  system 
of  organised  ignorance  and  a  nume- 
rous army,  any  Government  would 
sustain  iteelf  m  any  country,  espe- 
cially  in  one  that  has  borne  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  centuries  of  Ultramon- 
tane absolutism. 

At  that  time,  in  October,  when 
we  were  over  head  and  ears  in  the 
settlement  of  local  questions,  and 
jo  at  a  week  before  the  elections  for 
an  Assembly,  which  had  been  de- 
creed by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, M.  Gambetta  passed  over  the 
enemy,  and  arrived  in  a  moment 
when  the  organisation  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  was  sorely  in  want  of  a 
young  and  firm  hand.  The  novelty 
of  the  young  Minister's  voyage 
through  the  air,  the  strangeness  of 
the  unexpected  fall  of  a  Providen- 
tial '  man,  just  when  it  was  being  felt 
that  MM.  Cremieuxand  Glais-Bigoin 
were  infinitely  below  the  task  that 
had  been  assigned  to  them,  caused 
wild  enthusiasm  everywhere.  For 
the  first  time  the  indifferent  pro- 


vincials started  out  of  their  torpor, 
and  the  young  recruits  walked  ate 
the  streets  singing  *  Gambetta'  to 
the  popular  air  of  the  Lampwa?. 
Had  the  elections  taken  place  it 
the  time  determined,  I  can  voud 
that  the  new  Assembly  would  hare 
been  essentially  Radical  The  de> 
partment  of  La  Crease  was  ere 
noted  as  one  of  the  most  reactionary 
of  France  ;  but  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  first  period  of  wonder,  as: 
M.  Gambetta's  sudden  popularity. 
would  have  worked  wonders.  T: 
Conservatives  felt  so  sure  of  their  i- 
feat  that  they  had  not  even  dared : 
make  a  list  of  candidates ;  the  Ik- 
publicans  would  therefore  have  beer 
masters  of  the  situation.  M.  Gas- 
betta  was  ill-advised  enough  ' 
think  that  his  popularity  coi- 
brook  five  months  of  continual  <ix 
feat  and  virulent  attack.  He  recc- 
nised  his  error  a  few  days  before  i- 
capitulation  of  Paris.  This  was.  - 
my  view,  the  most  disastrous  in- 
take he  committed,  and,  althoo: 
he  tried  to  retrieve  it  by  nd- 
efforts,  he  never  realised  the  im- 
mense support  he  might  have  ga^ : 
from  a  Chamber  which  would  4*w 
proved  as  great  a  stimulant  to  the 
country  as  was  the  Convention* 

x793- 

M.  Gambetta's  presence  was  im- 
mediately felt  everywhere  atGoe* 
as  at  other  places,  and  from  tb 
moment  our  duties  became  ®°* 
military  than  civil.  The  preset* 
of  a  man  who  seemed  utterly  i^-: 
ferent  as  to  the  means  he  empty** 
to  force  the  country  to  defend  it-" 
intimidated  for  awnile  the  reach' 
navres.  The  energetic  decree  for^ 
mobilisation  of  all  single  men  fr- 
twenty-one  to  forty  showed  that .' 
meant  to  work  with  a  will.  I  <** 
not  say  that  this  decree,  tfhf* 
called  out  all  the  vital  populate 
of  Prance,  produced  at  first  any  k1 
impression  in  my  sphere,  for  theyi 
was  a  grain  of  dormant  patriotism  Ji 
the  mass ;  and  a  few  advantages  ov? 
the  Germans  would  doubtless  hav 
brought  it  to  the  surface.    If  Fram1 
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did  not  obey  with  enthusiasm  at 
this  period,  it  obeyed  all  the  same. 
Yet  the  clause  of  this  decree  pre- 
scribing that  the  outfit  of  the  mo- 
bilised guard  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense  of   the    communes    was    to 
cause   more  worry  and  vicissitude 
than,  it  was  worth,  and,  as  the  task 
of  calling  out  the  new  contingent 
and  preparing  it  for  active  service 
devolved  on  the  Prefect  and  the 
Secretary  of   the    Prefecture,   our 
time  was  henceforth  solely  devoted 
to    the  almost  impossible  feat  of 
bringing  together,  dressing,  prepar- 
ing,  and   drilling  thirty  thousand 
recruits  in  a  space  of  two  months. 
After  the  first  notice  of  appeal  for 
the  inscription  of  those  who  came 
under  the  law,  I  received  several 
thousand    letters,     certificates     of 
soutiens  de  famiUe,  medical  attesta- 
tions of  physical  deformities,   &c. 
I  must  say  that  I  threw  them  all 
conscientiously  into  the  fire.  During 
the  first  week  I  might  have  been 
disgusted;  but  I  was  fast  settling 
into  the  belief  that  the  only  way  to 
check  this  abhorrence  of  patriotic 
duty  was  implacable    silence   and 
action.      The  preliminaries   of  the 
'AppeP   were  proceeding  satisfac- 
torily enough,  when  a  distressing 
event  came  to  throw  consternation 
in  every  heart,  and  rendered  our 
task  still  more  arduous  to  accom- 
plish. 

Bazaine  was  holding — or  was  not 
holding — out  at  Metz.  Anyhow, 
boundless  confidence  was  felt  at 
large  in  him.  The  English  papers 
might  have  given  a  tolerable  insight 
into  Bazaine's  real  position  and  in- 
tentions ;  but  English  papers  were 
very  little  read  or  attended  to,  and 
the  public,  having  taken  into  its 
head  that  Bazaine  was  a  hero,  would 
on  no  account  be  disabused.  M. 
Jules  Favre  had  called  the  Marshal 
*  our  glorious  Bazaine,'  and  M.  Favre 
was  not  then  so  unpopular  as  he 
became  after  the  capitulation  of 
Paris.  I  remember  that  General 
Bourbaki's  extraordinary  voyage  to 
London,  under  the  guidance  of  a 


certain  M.  Regnier,  excited  little 
more  than  astonishment,  and  cer- 
tainly not  suspicion  of  the  '  Hero 
of  Metz,'  as  he  was  generally  styled. 
But  one  morning  I  received  a  short 
telegram  in  cipher  from  the  Minister 
of  War.  As  the  Prefect  and  myself 
were  alone  in  possession  of  the  key 
to  secret  correspondence,  I  hastened 
to  translate  it  into  words  —  not 
without  a  beating  heart,  I  must 
confess,  for  I  felt  some  indefinitely 
ominous  presentiment.  The  de- 
spatch ran  thus : — 

'Arrest,  wherever  you  find  him, 
Marshal  Bazaine,  also  General  Boyer, 
his  chef  d'etat-major.  I  give  you 
authority  to  convoke  immediately  a 
court-martial.  Let  these  two  men 
be  handed  to  military  justice,  and 
dealt  with  according  to  their  merits. 
'  (Signed)     Gambbtta.' 

The  fate  of  Metz  was  obvious.  If 
Marshal  Bazaine  was  out  of  the 
besieged  fortress,  the  fortress  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  must  be 
preparing  to  march  on  Orleans  and 
interpose  his  veterans  between  Ge- 
neral Aurelle  de  Paladines,  who 
was  culpably  wasting  time,  and  the 
retreating  army  of  Von  der  Tann. 
However,  the  official  news  of  this 
capitulation,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  decided  the  struggle,  only 
arrived  on  the  next  day.  The  im- 
pression was  disastrous.  When,  as 
usual,  the  despatch  was  posted  up 
at  the  gates  of  the  Prefecture,  the 
whole  town  assembled  and  read  it  in 
silence.  I  watched  the  crowd  from 
within.  Consternation  was  certainly 
visible  on  most  faces,  but  there  was 
no  anger,  none  of  those  outward  signs 
of  virility  which  are  manifested  by 
explosions  of  passion  such  as  those 
which  caused  the  revolt  in  Paris  of 
October  31,  after  the  disclosure  of 
Bazaine's  capitulation,  and  then, 
after  a  dull  murmur  among  the  most 
affected,  the  throng  dispersed  in  si- 
lence. On  the  morrow  I  visited  the 
town.  All  consternation  had  dis- 
appeared, or  rather  settled  into  in- 
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difference.  The  cafe's  were  as  gay 
and  noisy  as  usual.  It  was  in  vain 
that  N— — d,  gifted  as  he  was  with 
persuasive  eloquence  and  no  ordi- 
nary capacities  as  a  writer,  attempted 
to  raise  the  public  spirit.  The  first 
blow  given,  the  disasters  of  the 
Army  ,of  the  Loire  soon  followed, 
and  the  scanty  patriotism  of  the 
country  went  on  diminishing  more 
and  more.  Then  did  M.  Gambetta 
probably  feel  the  want  of  an  As- 
sembly; but,  alas,  it  was  too  late ! 
The  darker  the  fortunes  of  France  be- 
came, the  more  did  reactionists  raise 
their  heads  and  organise  their  forces. 
We  continued,  nevertheless,  the 
work  that  was  set  to  us  with  as 
much  energy  and  celerity  as  pos- 
sible. While  the  conseils  de  revision 
examined  the  raw  recruits  (tbe  mo- 
bilised guards),  we  had  necessarily 
to  take  measures  for  the  out  fittings. 
No  one  but  an  eye-witness  could 
imagine  what  this  was.  The  Govern- 
ment had  given  us  three  months 
at  the  outside.  We  called  all  the 
tailors  of  the  town  and  drew  up  con- 
tracts. All  declared  they  would  be 
ready  with  their  portion  of  habili- 
ments within  three  weeks.  Six 
weeks  after  not  one  of  the  contracts 
was  fulfilled.  By  dint  of  threats  and 
appeals,  we  at  last  succeeded  in  get- 
ting two-thirds  nearly  two  months 
after  they  were  ordered — and  then 
we  discovered  that  the  Gneret  tailors 
had  with  unanimity  furnished  very 
inferior  materials,  cheated  us  woe- 
fully, and  derived  considerable  pro- 
fits thereby.  We  delivered  the  de- 
linquents to  justice,  and  most  of 
them  were  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment ;  but  this  did  not  mend  things. 
Special  commissioners  were  des- 
patched to  England,  and  succeeded, 
at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  money, 
in  getting  most  of  what  was  want- 
ing. The  Prefecture  was  transformed 
into  a  kind  of  warehouse ;  the 
glittering  salons  were  filled  with 
coats,  cloaks,  gaiters,  boots,  and 
tents ;  the  mobilisSs  were  brought 
in  batches  into  the  court  and  gar- 
dens,   and    for    several   days    the 


process  of  equipment  went  on.    I: 
the  vicissitudes  of  competing  i> 
it  frequently  happened)  with  th 
departments  in  the  hunt  for  arm- 
ment  and  equipments — and  hi  fib 
their  expenses  were  increased  ten  f 
by  want  of  judgment  and  enseis' 
— were  great,  the  news  that  can 
from  the  different  arrondissemei- 
of  the  temper  of  the  new  guar  * 
was  simply  deplorable.     The  pri**  ■ 
openly   preached   against   the  J>- 
public,  and   advised   them   not  : 
obey  the  military  appeal.     The    • 
fractaires  were  so   numerous  :: 
the  gendarmes  were  unable  to  S: 
them;   in  certain  villages   in  ti 
most  ragged  part  of  the    deju-- 
ment  the  mobilises  defied  the  k' 
and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  tb 
feelings    or    persons.      Disaffecr 
varied  according  to  localities,  1 
was  pretty  general.     In  this  en  • 
gency  we  used  the  only  mean* 
our  power;   special  corps  of  gr- 
darmes  were  formed  by  the  mar- 
aud every  captured. refractaire  v. 
ordered    before     a     court-mart  - 
This  severity  produced  a  saluu 
impression,  and  by  the  end  of  N  • 
vember  the  battalions  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  camp  of  Chatet- 
roux.     I  can  still  hear  their  cr< 
at  the  station,  '  A  bas  le  Prefet  q. 
nous  fait  partir  ! *     The  sight  *- 
disgusting.     Most    of  these    luk 
warm  peasants  hoped  that    F&r 
would  capitulate  before  there  w  * 
time  to  prepare  them  for    actir 
service  or  even  to  transfer  them  *  * 
another  department ;  they  felt  ::• 
stinctively  that  with  the  fall  of  th 
capital  all  would  be  finished  ;  an 
many  a  time  I  believed,  as    I  di 
still,  that  these  poor  ignorant  aci 
primitive  countrymen  rejoiced  »• 
the  telegraph  brought  every  dji 
more  distressing  news.     Had  Pari 
held    out    five  months    longer,    1 
think  the  mobilises,  at  least   thoa 
of  my  department,  would  have  beei 
more    embarrassing     than     useful 
They  would  not  fight ;  and  although 
they  dared   not    revolt,   their  co- 
operation must  have  proved  help 
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lessly  null.  The  officers  elected 
■were  more  disaffected  than  the 
men ;  chosen,  for  the  most  part, 
among  the  bourgeoisie,  their  pa- 
triotism was,  if  possible,  weaker, 
and  they  shamelessly  avowed  '  qu'ils 
ne  voulaient  pas  aller  se  faire  trouer 
la  peau.' 

After  the  departure  of  the  de- 
partmental battalions,  we  were,  thank 
God,  given  a  moment  of  respite  for 
the  first  time  since  September  8. 
Nearly  three  months  had  elapsed 
in  the  organisation  of  these  forces, 
which  might  have  proved  extremely 
efficient  had  their  spirit  been  dif- 
ferent, inasmuch  as  the  men  were 
mostly  in  the  prime  of  life. 

M.  Gambetta  passed  at  Gueret 
shortly  after  on  his  way  to  Bourges. 
The  special  train  stopped,  and  we 
conversed  for  a  few  moments  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  carriage-lamp. 
M.  Gambetta  was  then  in  the  most 
critical  period  of  his  dictatorship; 
the  want  of  any  substantial  help 
from  those  around  him,  save  from 
M.  Clement  Laurier,  and  his  private 
secretary,  M.  Spuller,  left  the  whole 
burden  of  the  situation  on  his 
shoulders  ;  he  ran  hither  and  thither 
on  all  sides  of  France,  from  Bor- 
deaux to  Lille,  from  Lille  to  Lyon, 
and  thence  to  Bourges,.  and  dis- 
played wonderful  activity.  Con- 
trary to  my  expectation,  I  found 
him  hearty  and  well:  '  U  faut  pour- 
tant  que  nous  chassions  ces  Prus- 
siens,  .  .  .  et  nous  les  chasserons, 
je  vous  en  reponds ! '  he  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  cheery  voice.  Despite  of 
reverses — and  we  were  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  worst — the  young 
statesman  was  overflowing  with 
confidence,  which  contrasted  pain- 
fully with  the  cold  apathy  I  was 
used  to.  Many  things  I  had  against 
him  melted  away  as  I  beheld  his 
ardent  faith  in  France,  and  I 
thought  that  much  ought  to  be 
pardoned  to  the  man  who  had  so 
much  to  accomplish.  We  shook 
hands,  and  the  train  steamed  away. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  I  saw  him 
again. 


IV. 
In  the  'beginning  of  December,  I 
left  Gueret  for  Bordeaux,  during  a 
few  days,  to  see  to  the  construction 
of  three  complete  batteries,  which, 
by  a  recent  decree  issued  at  Bor- 
deaux, to  the  effect  that  all  de- 
partments were  to  give  a  quan- 
tum of  artillery  according  to  their 
population,  La  Creuse  had  to  fur- 
nish. The  artillerymen  were  also 
to  be  found  and  drilled  by  compe- 
tent officers.  It  would  be  idle  to 
dwell  at  any  length  on  this  ;  as  the 
organisation  differed  in  very  few 
respects  from  that  of  the  mobilised 
guards — I  mean  in  the  trouble  it 
gave  us — although  the  working  and 
composition  of  the  departmental 
artillery  proved  infinitely  more 
satisfactory.  At  Bordeaux,  there 
was  the  same  competition  for  guns 
between  the  different  departments 
as  there  had  been  before  for  uni- 
forms. Happily  for  me,  or  rather 
for  the  funds  of  La  Creuse,  Fortune 
favoured  me  so  far  as  to  find  for 
me  an  honest  man,  who  undertook 
the  whole  affair  on  tolerably  mode- 
rate terms  ;  and  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  leave  Bordeaux  after  seeing 
the  batteries  nearly  completed  at 
the  *  Chan  tiers  de  l'Oc£an.' 

Short  as  my  absence  was,  strange 
things  had  taken  place  at  Gueret 
since  my  departure.  Some  two  or 
three  battalions  of  gardes  mobiles 
had  been  idling  for  nearly  six 
months  en  garnison  in  the  different 
towns  of  the  department.  They 
were  tolerably  fit  for  active  service. 

M.  N d  had  repeatedly  requested 

the  delegate  of  the  Minister  of  War 
to  make  use  of  them  or  transfer 
them  to  a  locality  where  no  parents, 
nor  wives,  nor  children,  would  dis- 
gust them  with  military  life.  At  last 
an  order  came  for  their  departure. 
The  mobile  officers  were  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  run  of  these 
worthies — young  men  raised  from 
the  ranks  to  spare  them  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  private's  life.  The  mobiles 
were  sent  off  by  train  to  Tours,  to 
be  under  the  command  of  General 
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Lipowski.  A  week  elapsed,  and  it 
was  suddenly  heard  that,  instead 
of  being  on  the  battle-field, the  belli- 
cose mobiles  were  actually  within 
gunshot  of  Gue'ret,  coming  on  foot 
from  Tours.  The  report  was  accurate, 
although  incredible.  On  arriving 
at  Tours,  the  superior  officer  charged 
to  inspect  the  new  comers  had  been 
so  thoroughly  disgusted  at  their 
unsoldierlike  gait  and  sordid  aspect 
that  he  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  them,  and  sent  them 
back  to  Gueret  on  foot — a  decision 
which  overwhelmed  the  repudiated 
mobiles,  and  more  particularly  their 
chiefs,  with  joy.  As  the  weather  was 
cold  and  ce?  messieurs  the  officers 
were  little  desirous  of  a  tramp  of 
four  days,  they  wisely  elected  to 
give  their  powers  to  the  sous-ojfficiers, 
amused  themselves  in  Tours  for  two 
days,  and  then  came  back  to  Gueret 
in  a  first-class  carriage.  Meanwhile 
the  men,  free  from  every  control, 
behaved  on  their  way  like  un- 
principled soldiers  in  a  conquered 
land,  plundering,  pilfering,  revolu- 
tionising the  small,  peaceful  towns 
they  traversed,  and  throwing  their 
rifles,  cartridge  boxes,  &c.,  on  the 
road  and  in  the  ditches,  mad  with 
joy  at  not  having  to  'risk  their 
bones.' 

There  was  but  one  course  to 
adopt.  As  for  me,  had  I  held  suf- 
ficient powers,  I  would  simply  have 
ordered  all  the  officers  guilty  of 
deserting  their  men  before  a  court- 
martial,  in  the  hope  that  a  summary 
example  might  have  stopped  once 
for  all  the  disgraceful  examples  but 
too  often  given  to  the  men  by  their 
chiefs  ;  but  the  case  was  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  com- 
manding the  district.  This  officer 
was  a  weak  old  man,  who  hesitated 
and  fluctuated  and  did  nothing. 
As  prompt  measures  were  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  if  only  to  show 
that  the  Republican  authorities  were 
not  powerless,  M.  N d  tele- 
graphed to  Gambetta,  and,  being 
entrusted  with  full  military  powers, 
ordered  the  immediate  arrest  of  all 


the  peccant  officers.  I  confess  that, 
for  my  own  part,  I  did  all  I  conic 
to  bring  these  men  to  justice. 
However  their  relations,  the  richest 
in  the  department,  were  powerfci. 
and  it  was  only  five  weeks  after 
that  they  could  be  formally  ar- 
raigned. Paris  had  capitulated, 
the  war  was  virtually  at  an  end; 
they  escaped  with  a  few  montb 
of  imprisonment. 

Besides  this  event,  which  I  inci- 
dentally mention  as  an  instance  of 
the  want  of  patriotism  of  the  peasant; 
and  provincial  bourgeoisie,  the  G»- 
vernment  had  given  orders  for  tt- 
collection  of  the  money   employed 
in  the  outfitting  of  the   mobiha: 
guards.      Each  commune  was  sup- 
posed to  pay  for  the  habiliments  f 
its  own  men.      A  first  notice  wa- 
totally  unheeded;  a  second  notic: 
brought  together  the  local  municift 
councils,  most  of  whom  refused  t« 
vote  their  respective  contributions: 
and  when  the   Prefect  was    com- 
pelled to  overrule  their  resistance 
and   ( impose'    the  sum   owed  b' 
the  hostile  municipalities,  there  wa> 
a  general  outcry  from  the  conntry. 
The  demeanour  of  the  peasants  be- 
came threatening  and  ominous  ;  lb- 
Republic  asked  them  for  money;  lev 
than  ever  the  Republic  was  their 
ideal;  they  had  given  their  child- 
ren without  much  grumbling',  be 
as  to  their  money,  it  was  anotlur 
affair.      The  Republic  of  1848  ha«l 
collapsed  chiefly  because  the    Pn- 
visional    Government  thought    ii: 
to  refill  the  empty  coffers  of   the 
State  by  an  addition  of  forty- fiv« 
centimes  on  the  four  principal  direct 
taxes,     and    French    Republican  «• 
ought  ever  to  bear  in  mind   that 
their  cause  is  lost  from  the  instant 
they  ask  rural  France  for  money. 
In  this  predicament  the  state   of 
things  was  somewhat  similar    to 
the  events  of  1848.  Recriminations 
rose  higher  and  higher,  threaten- 
ing letters  arrived  daily  at  the  Pre- 
fecture,  and  for  some  time  collec- 
tions were  suspended  for  fear  that 
the  financial  functionaries   should 
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meet  with  ill  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  rural  population. 

These  vicissitudes  brought  us  to 
January  26.  On  the  27th  we  received 
a  ciphered  telegram,  addressd  to  M. 
N— — d.     It  contained  forty  pages, 
and  came  from  Gambetta.     I  wish 
its  extent  allowed   me  to    repro- 
duce it  here,  for  it  was  a  very  cu- 
rious document,  and  is  known  only 
to  four  persons,  the  present  writer 
being  one;    but   I    must    restrict 
myself  to  a  summary  of  those  por- 
tions that  are  not  of  a  nature  to  in- 
volve the  responsibility  of  him  who 
sent  it.      M.   Gambetta  first    ac- 
quainted us  with  the  appalling  ru- 
mours of  the  capitulation  of  Paris. 
No  official  communication  from  the 
capital  had  yet  reached  him,  how- 
ever, and  there  was  just  one  chance 
that  the  news  was  false.  Gambetta 
then  gave  a  copy  of  the  last  des- 
patch he  had  forwarded  to  Jules 
Favre :  *  I  hear  and  fervently  trust 
that  my  information  is  inaccurate,' 
said  the  Minister  of  War  to  his 
colleague,  '  that  you  are  determined 
to  capitulate,  and  that  you   have 
gone  to  Versailles  to  treat  with  M. 
de  Bismarck.  ...  I  know  thatyour 
conduct  has  been  fatally  erroneous  ; 
that  you  have  allowed  yourself  to 
be    lulled    to    sleep    by  the  vain 
egotism  of  an  obstinate  and  incapa- 
ble man;1  that  you  have  been  in 
constant  fear  of  democracy;  and 
that  your  efforts  tended  to  keep 
down  exalted  patriots,  and  not  to 
free  yourself  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .But 
no,  I  cannot  believe  it ;  it  cannot 
be !      If  this  reaches  you  in  time, 
and  before  submitting  to  a  cowardly 
end,  I  request  you  to  consider  the 
following  exposition,  and  meditate 
it  seriously.'    Then  followed  a  com- 
plete plan  of  action,  which  it  is  not 
permitted  to  me  to  transcribe  fully. 
M.  Gambetta  urged  Jules  Favre  to 
send  every  man  of  science,  energy, 
and  genius  out  of  Paris,  so  as  to 
direct  in  one  single  channel   the 
essence  of  the  country,  and  organ- 


ise the  defence  on  other  bases.  M. 
Jules  Favre  himself  was  besought 
to  leave  Paris,  and  co-operate  in 
the  protraction  of  the  war,  and 
the  despatch  concluded  by  urging 
him  and  his  colleagues,  if  resistance 
in  Paris  was  impossible,  not  to  give 
up  before  one  final  and  gigantic 
effort. 

The  message  did  arrive  too  late, 
for  Paris  capitulated  on  the  28th, 
and  it  is  to  be  questioned  if  it  had 
been  timely  received  whether  M. 
Jules  Favre  would  have  given  more 
attention  to  it  than  to  its  predeces- 
sors. On  the  29th,  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  had  not  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  but,  what  was  all  but  equi- 
valent, a  despatch  from  M.  Jules 
Favre,  dated  from  Versailles,  and 
communicated  without  commentary 
by  M.  Gambetta,  announcing  an 
armistice,  and  calling  the  electors  to 
the  urns  on  the  8th  of  February — 
barely  a  week  before  the  fixed  date. 
The  despatch  was  copied,  and 
placed,  as  usual,  at  the  gate  of  the 
Prefecture.  What  I  am  going  to 
say  may  seem  harsh,  and  perhaps 
out  of  place,  but  in  this  relation  I 
give  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth;  the  population  shared  not 
the  sorrow  and  consternation  of 
well-thinking  patriots;  many  seemed 
pleased,  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  meant,  *  Enfin  we  have  seen  the 
end  of  it  !'  and  in  other  parts  of  La 
Crease  gratification  at  the  collapse 
of  Paris  was  still  more  manifest. 
In  some  localities  public  manifesta- 
tions were  resorted  to.  We  grieve  to 
say  so,  but  it  is  true.  France — I  mean 
rural  France,  of  course — had  had 
enough  of  the  war,  and  was  so  blind 
and  unjust  as  to  attribute  its  result 
to  the  very  men  who  had  attempted 
to  redeem  it  from  lamentable  de- 
feat. 

M.  Gambetta  was  not,  however, 
to  be  hushed  so  easily.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  of  Paris 
sent  to  Bordeaux — MM.  Emmanuel 
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Arago,  Pelletan,  and  Jules  Simon — 
dared  not  act  openly  against  him ; 
and  shortly  after.  M.  N d  re- 
ceived the  following  despatch : 

'  Execute  M.  Jules  Favre's  direc- 
tions ;  to-morrow  I  shall  acquaint 
you  with  my  private  intentions. 

4  Gambetta.' 

M.N d  immediately  answered: 

'  '  If  you  will  follow  my  advice,  re- 
tain the  dictatorship  and  continue 
the  war.' 

That  M.  Gambetta  intended  to 
repudiate  his  colleagues  of  Paris, 
and  to  continue  the  war  single- 
handed  as  vigorously  as  ever,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  But 
M.  Jules  Simon  suspected  his  in- 
tention, and  asked  the  general  com- 
manding the  troops  at  Bordeaux 
whether  he  could  reckon  on  his  full 
co-operation.  The  answer  was  af- 
firmative. After  this,  resistance 
would  have  been  useless.  M.  Jules 
Simon  intended  to  enforce  the  de- 
cree of  election  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary. M.  Gambetta  was  fain  to 
throw  up  his  powers  and  retire. 

The  Conservative  party  was  tri- 
umphant, and  we  easily  foresaw  that 
the  8th  would  be  a  disastrous  day 
for  the  Republic.  Three  months 
before  the  Monarchists  dared  not 
offer  themselves  to  public  suffrage ; 
now  they  prepared  their  list  of  can- 
didates with  the  certainty  of  suc- 
cess. La  Crease  had  five  members 
to  elect ;  at  the  head  of  the  Repub- 
lican list  was  M.  N d,  once  be- 
fore, as  we  said,  the  deputy  of  his 
department;  the  Monarchical  can- 
didates were  notoriously  unpopular. 
Yet  they  were  certain  to  carry  the 
day.      The  question  was  thus  put : 


M.  N— d  and  hia  Mends  frankly 
stated  that  they  would  vote  for  war 
at  any  price,  rather  than  consent  to 
a  territorial  cession ;  the  Conserva- 
tives were  full  of  peace,  and  declared 
in  all  their  electoral  manifestoes  that 
they  would  vote  for  it  on  any  condi- 
tion.    The  peasants'  choice  was  not 
doubtful.      On  the   8th,    the  vote 
taking  place  in  the  chef -lieu  de  can- 
ton, the  peasants  arrived  in  bodies, 
and  voted  with  open  voting  papers. 
Never    were    French    countrymen 
more  anxious  to  vote  ;  even  old  men 
were  taken  to  the  urn,  and  deposited 
therein  their  anathema  against  the 
Republic.      In  many  instances  vil- 
lages came  in*  marshalled  cohorts. 
the  mayor  and  aire  at  their  head : 
and,  by  a  refinement  of  derision,  they 
stuck  their  bulletins  on  their  hats. 
They  all  looked  like  slaves  unex- 
pectedly delivered  from  their  yoke 
and  celebrating  their  freedom.     It 
was  the  same  everywhere  ;  Repub- 
licanism was  synonymous  with  war, 
Monorchism  with  peace.     Had  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  presented    him- 
self and  offered  to  vote  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  France,  he  would 
have  been  elected. .    The  telegraph 
brought  us  the  total  result  by  mid- 
night; the  Conservative  list  had  ob- 
tained '35,000  votes  to  15,000  given 
to  the  Republicans.     It  was  thus 
that  these  famous  elections  of  Feb- 
ruary   1 87 1    took  place — elections 
specially  designed  to  decide  on  a 
question  of  peace  or  war. 

On  hearing  of  M.  Gambetta' s  re- 
tirement, both  Mi  N d  and  my- 
self had  tendered  our  resignation. 
I  left  the  Prefecture  immediately 
after  the  elections,  filled  with  sad- 
ness. 

C.  B. 
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EMPIRE    OR   NO    EMPIRE? 
By  a  Colonist. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  men,     Canadians     or    Australians, 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day,  Cape  Colonists  or  East  and  West 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ;  Indians ;  we  should  only  recognise 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  *     "'"     °.  "**""    J           &.  V 

The  way  to  dusty  death.  sucn   distinctions   when   we   think 

that  they  are  each  working  in  dif- 

THE  cultivation  of  a  truly  Im-  ferent  parts  of  the  world  to  extend 
perial  sentiment  in  the  minds  the  borders  of  British  power,  and 
of  the  colonial  populations,  having  add  to  the  lustre  of  the  British  Crown, 
about    it   sufficient    strength    and  but  that  they  are  all  members  of 
vitality  to  render  them  willing  to  one  large  fomily  knit  together  by 
make  personal   and  pecuniary  sa-  common  interests  and  similar  sa- 
crifices   for    the     common     good,  pirations,  the   memory  of  an  im- 
must    necessarily    be    a  work   of  mortal  past  and   the  hopes  of  a 
time.      There  is   little  fear,  I  feel  glorious  future.     Feelings  such  as 
convinced,   of  our   proving  either  these,  however,  are  not  born  in  a 
traitors  or  cowards,  in  the  present  day,  nor  are  they  likely  to   arise 
temper  of  the  public  mind.     But  it  unless  their  growth  be  encouraged, 
is  not    enough    that  each   colony  It  is  folly  to  expect  the  people  to- 
should    be   prepared  to   stand  by  exhibit  an  Imperial  comprehensive- 
England  in  her  hour  of  danger,  or  ness  of  feeling,  when  the  institutions 
that  England  should  be  willing  to  under  which  they  live  could  not 
do  her  duty   by  us.      Something  have  been  more  cunningly  devised, 
more  than  this  limited  sympathy  is  had  they  been  especially  intended 
required.     If  we  would  rise  to  the  to  foster  a  spirit  of  provincial  nar- 
height  of  our  opportunities  as   a  rowness  and  self-seeking.    The  only 
nation,  and  realise  all  the  grandeur  way  to  arouse  the  people  generally 
and  the  strength  which  the  habit  of  from   their  petty  dreams — to   dis- 
wielding  Imperial  power  is  calcu-  abuse   the    minds    of   those    who 
lated   to   confer   on  a  people,   we  fondly 
must  learn  to  take  an  equal  interest 

in  all  our  fellow-subjects,  no  matter  „   ^ tho  TO8ti?  J™"  °f  *«"  ^ 

whether  they  dwell  on  the  banks  of  For  ^eat  Wlnd  **  edwei  round  the 
the  Thames  or  the  Hoogly,  the  St. 

Lawrence  or  the  Yarra  Yarra.    We  to  strike  off  the  bonds  which  fetter 

must  be  ready  to  resent  an  insult  to  the  imagination  of  the  masses  and 

the  national  flag   whenever  it  is  confine  their  minds  to  the  contem- 

offered.     We  must  admit  no  prior  plation    of   their    immediate    sur- 

claim  to  our  regard  on  the  part  of  roundings,  and  to  call  the  attention 

Englishmen,  Irishmen   or  Scotch-  of  the  entire  British  people  to  tho 
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great  future  which  awaits  them  if 
their  statesmen  have  only  the  wis- 
dom and  the  courage  to  grasp  it — is 
to  admit  the  representatives  of  every 
section  of  the  Empire  to  a  share  in 
the  Imperial  councils. 

What  intelligent  interest  can  the 
majority  of  colonists  take  at  present 
in  the  external  policy  of  the  mother 
country?  She  may  make  war  or  peace, 
conclude  treaties  or  vary  the  canons 
of  international  law,  without  asking 
their  consent  or  consulting  their 
wishes.  It  is  true  that  in  each  case 
the  action  taken  by  the  English  au- 
thorities may  vitally  affect  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  colonies, 
but  colonists  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  consider  arrangements 
in  the  making  of  which  they  are 
not  permitted  to  take  a  part.  They 
grumble,  but  submit  to  their  fate, 
taking  the  good  or  ill  the  gods 
provide  them  with,  without  con- 
sidering whether  one  might  not  be 
increased  [and  the  other  abolished. 
But  give  the  same  people  a  share  in' 
handling  those  questions  which 
touch  their  interests,  and  they  will 
soon  throw  off  their  unconcern  and 
show  how  many  things  which  affect 
them  might  be  more  wisely  ordered. 
Nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
their  conduct  would  be  always 
tinged  with  selfishness.  Men  will 
often  make  voluntary  sacrifices 
without  a  murmur,  while  they 
object  to  surrender  a  penny-piece 
without  their  consent  being  first 
asked  and  obtained.  It  is  thought 
by  some  that,  if  the  colonies  were 
represented  in  the  Imperial  cabinet, 
the  voice  of  their  representa- 
tives would  always  be  against  war, 
owing  to  the  dangers  and  losses  to 
which  it  would  expose  their  con- 
stituents. I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  a  more  fallacious  idea  never 

gained  currency.  Whenever  the 
onour  of  the  Empire  was  attacked 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  I  am  sure 
that  there  would  be  no  men  more 
anxious  to  vindicate  it,  at  any  risk, 
than    the    representatives    of   the 


colonies.  As  a  rule  colonists  err  on 
the  side  of  undue' pugnacity.  They 
are  no  admirers  of  the  peace -at-any- 
price  policy  which  now-a-days  ap- 
pears to  be  looked  on  in  England 
as  the  end  of  statesmanship.  They 
feel  their  cheeks  burn  as  we  read 
the  accounts  of  how  they  have  been 
made  the  sport  of  Yankee  insolence, 
and  been  used  as  a  convenient 
means  of  securing  votes  at  the  next 
Presidential  election.  Surely  these 
be  *  base  uses '  to  which  to  turn  a 
nation  which  aspires  to  be  thought 
great.  But,  in  justification  of  its 
failure  to  resent  this  and  many  other 
insults  which  have  been  offered  to 
Great  Britain  of  late  years,  the 
English  Government  is  in  the  habit 
of  pleading  the  necessities  of  its 
position  as  guardian  of  so  many 
domestic  and  colonial  interests.  In 
fact,  we  are  plainly  given  to  under- 
stand that  England  looks  on  her 
colonies  as  a  weak  point  in  a  mili- 
tary sense  ;  that  if  she  were  not  so 
hampered  in  this  respect  her  ene- 
mies would  have  to  look  out  for 
squalls  ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  instead 
of  eating  all  the  dirt  that  is  con- 
tinually being  offered  for  her 
consumption  by  foreign  nations 
who  trade  upon  her  fears,  she 
would  be  found  dealing  out  *  mon- 
key's allowance '  all  round,  which 
consists,  I  believe,  of  '  more  kicks 
than  halfpence.' 

But  granting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument — although  it  would  be 
easy  to  prove  the  contrary — that 
England's  colonies  are  sources  of 
weakness  to  her  in  a  military  sense, 
to  what  conclusion  does  such  an 
admission  lead  us?  Does  it  en- 
courage us  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
inaction  ?  Does  it  not  rather  sug- 
gest the  desirability  of  setting  to 
work  without  delay  to  convert  that 
weakness  into  strength?  Difficul- 
ties without  number  lie  in  the  way 
of  any  statesman  who  might 
undertake  the  task,  but  not  greater 
difficulties  than  have  been  grappled 
with  before  now,   and*  overcome. 
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Is  not  the  crown  that  would  adorn 
the  brow  of  the  victor  in  such  a 
straggle  worth  striving  for  ?  I  do 
not  wish  in  any  way  to  disparage 
the  labours  of  those  great  men  who 
have  loosened  the  bonds  with  which 
a  former  age  had  fettered  the 
actions  and  commerce  of  the  nation, 
but  surely  the  work  of  clearing 
away  the  rubbish  of  an  earlier  day 
must  now  be  nearly  approaching 
completion,  and  we  await  the 
coming  of  some  statesman  in  whom 
the  altered  necessities  of  the  day 
has  developed  a  constructive  genius. 
And  what  a  glorious  task  awaits 
him !  now  that  the  '  perfect  boon 
of  liberty'  is  better  understood 
than  at  any  past  period  of  the 
world's  history  (although,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  not  always  acted  on 
so  wisely  as  it  might)  and  the 
truths  of  economic  science  are 
more  clearly  understood.  Pro- 
vidence has  provided  for  such  a 
man  the  godliko  task  of  building 
up  an  empire  which  shall  stretch 
its  mighty  arms  around  the  world, 
drawing  into  its  ample  fold  com- 
munities venerable  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  centuries,  and  those  which 
are  the  growth  of  yesterday,  form- 
ing together  one  grand  common- 
wealth based  on  ( truth  and  justice, 
religion  and  piety  '  and  girt  about 
with  sober  liberty. 

But  where  shall  we  look  for  a 
man  fitted  for  the  task?  It  ap- 
pears as  if  those  who  are  capable, 
of  understanding  it  are  not  willing, 
and  those  who  are  willing  are  not 
capable.  The  members  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  as  is  well 
known,  are  overwhelmed  with  work. 
The  time  which  should  be  dedicat- 
ed to  maturing  and  giving  effect  to 
a  great  national  policy  is  frittered 
away  in  considering  local  questions, 
propitiating  local  supporters  and 
frustrating  the  wiles  of  local  foes. 

As  I  pointed  out  nearly  a  year 
ago,  in  my  article  on  *  The  Imperial 
Connection,'  it  is  time  the  important 
internal  affairs  of  Great  Britain  and 


Ireland  commanded  the  entire  at- 
tention of  a  local  executive  and  a 
local  legislature.  Year  after  year  an 
outcry  is  heard  at  the  impossibility 
of  getting  Parliament  to  attend  to 
the  pressing  wants  of  the  people  in 
the  matter  of  local  legislation, 
owing  to  its  time  being  taken  up 
in  attending  to  the  affairs  of  half 
the  world  besides.  And  yet  there 
never  was  a  time  when  English 
affairs  demanded  more  undivided 
and  prompt  attention.  Social 
difficulties  are  increasing  on  every 
hand,  partly  arising  from  the  more 
intricate  relations  which  have 
sprung  up  between  different  indi- 
viduals and  classes  as  civilisation 
has  progressed,  and  partly  having 
their  origin  in  those  revolutionary 
feelings  and  communistic  aspira- 
tions which  have  gradually  per- 
meated all  ranks  of  society  below 
the  middle  class.  Every  day  that  is 
lost  in  the  endeavour  which  must 
be  made  to  adjust  on  a  satisfactory 
footing  the  relations  between  capi- 
tal and  labour,  is  another  nail 
driven  into  the  coffin  of  our  present 
social  system.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  not  in  it  so  much  worthy 
of  preservation  as  to  make  many 
sensible  men  shed  tears  over  its 
grave — should  the  day  ever  come 
for  its  burial — provided  some  bet- 
ter scheme  had  been  devised  in 
accordance  with  which  men  might 
dwell  together  on  more  equal  terms 
and  under  happier  conditions.  But 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  our 
conviction  that  no  such  scheme  has 
yet  been  propounded,  should  be 
the  earnestness  of  our  efforts  so  to 
modify  the  harsher  features  of  our 
existing  civilisation,  as  to  postpone 
its  overthrow  until  we  are  prepared 
with  something  better  to  take  its 
place.  Let  the  propertied  classes 
in  England  look  to  this,  and  they 
cannot  do  so  too  soon.  Events 
march  quickly  now-a-days,  and 
while  they  are  thinking  that  there 
is  much  good  laid  up  for  them  for 
many  years,  eating  and  drinking 
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and  taking  their   ease,   they  may 
find  that  the  revolution  is  at  hand, 
even  at  their  doors.     But  how  can 
these  domestic  and  pressing  ques- 
tions   receive    the    attention   they 
deserve  if  the  chief  conncil  of  the 
nation   is  so  absorbed    in  its  Im- 
perial duties  as  to  have  no  time  to 
dedicate  to  the  intricate  local  ques- 
tions which  demand  consideration 
and  settlement  with  such  terrible 
urgency  ?    The  fact  is  plain,  if  we 
will  but  open  our  eyes  and  recog- 
nise it — the  business  of  the  British 
Empire  has  got  beyond  the  power  of 
any  one  body,  no  matter  how  able 
or  industrious,  to  manage  properly. 
If  this  is  true  of  the  Legislative, 
it  is  still  more  so  of  the  Executive. 
Ministers  are  overwhelmed  by  work, 
and  distracted  from  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty  as  imperial  coun- 
cillors by  local  pressure.      What 
time  have  they  to  do  either  their 
local  or  Imperial  work  well  ?    How 
could  a  man  give  proper  attention 
to  the  discussion  of  such  important 
and  delicate  matters  as  those  con- 
nected with  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington when  his  mind  was  distract- 
ed by  various  petty  annoyances- 
deputations  protesting  against  the 
Royal  Parks  Bill,  the  new  licensing 
law,   or  the    proposed    permissive 
edict  ?  And  then,  a  day  passed  in  at- 
tempting the  impossible  is  crowned 
by  a  night  of  badgering  and  fencing 
in  Parliament.     The  result  is  that 
anyone  taking  office  at  the  present 
day  in  an  English  Ministry  must 
do  one  of  two  things — either  neglect 
his  work  or  ruin  his  health.  Shduld 
he  choose  the  latter  alternative,  he 
has  the  questionable  consolation  of 
knowing  that,  no  matter  what  sacri- 
fices he  may  make  of  comfort  or 
vitality,  the  Government  of  which 
he  is   a  member  cannot  hope  to 
keep  pace  with  the  current  require- 
ments of  the  people  in  the  matter 
of  law-making  or  administration, 
because  the    public    business   has 
outgrown  the  machinery  provided 
for  its  transaction.     Statesmen   in 


by-gone  days  were  not  only  exempt 
from    the    necessity   of  labouring 
harder  than  galley-slaves,  bat  they 
also  had  time  to  think — a  luxury 
which  has  been  denied  to  their  suc- 
cessors.  Time  and  distance  had  not 
then  been   practically  annihilated. 
They  were  not  called  on  at  break- 
fast time  to  consider  the  political, 
commercial,  and  social  condition  of 
the  wprld  as  developed  within  the 
past    four-and-twenty    hours,    nor 
liable,  when  they  went  down   to 
the  House  at  night,  to  be  asked  by- 
some  inquisitive  member  opposite, 
'  Whether  it  was  true,  as'reported  in 
the  telegraphic  news,  that  H.B.M. 
Vice-Consul   at    Hong  Kong   had 
ordered  or  countersigned  an  order 
for  the  detention  of  a  Chinese  junk 
suspected  of  smuggling,  from  which 
serious  complications  were  likely 
to  ensue  ?  '     What  chance  has  the 
most  painstaking  and  industrious 
Minister  that  ever  walked  in  shoe- 
leather  of  transacting  his  admini- 
strative  and  Parliamentary   busi- 
ness properly,  when  he  is  expected 
to  get  himself  up  every  morning 
in  the  history  of  the  world  for  the 
preceding  day,  see  numerous  depu- 
tations, and '  suffer  a  recovery '  from 
their  insolence,  besides  doing  his 
ordinary  work,  which  of  late  years 
would  afford  ample  occupation  for 
about  six  men,  if  conscientiously  at- 
tended to  ? 

But  not  only  would  the  withdrawal 
of  Imperial  matters  from  the  control 
of  the  English  Parliament  secure  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  a 
more  prompt  recognition  of  their 
wants  and  a  more  careful  super* 
vision  of  their  affairs,  it  would,  I 
think,  also  give  a  higher  tone  to 
their  foreign  policy.  In  the  Su- 
preme Council  the  interests  and 
dignity  of  the  Empire  would  claim 
attention,  and  meet  the  exigencies  of 
a  party  in  one  portion  of  it.  Suppos- 
ing the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Council  to  be  elected  by  the  Legis* 
latures  of  Great  Britain  and  all 
those  colonies  which  possess  consti* 
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tutional  government,  we  may  be 
sure  that  as  a  rule  only  men  of  high 
standing  would  be  chosen  for  such 
an  honour.  It  may  be  that  amongst 
the  colonial  representatives  men 
would  sometimes  be  found  who 
lacked  that  polish  which  is  custom- 
ary in  Mayfair  drawing-rooms ;  and, 
no  doubt,  some  would  make  their. 
appearance,  who  possessed  little 
in*  the  way  of  book-learning,  or 
courtly  demeanour,  or  veneration 
for  the  fossils  of  a  dead  past.  But. 
this  I  may  safely  say,  as  a.rule  they 
Would  be  men  with  backbone, 
bringing  to  the  councils  of  the 
Empire  that  hardy,  independent, 
spirit  which  springs  up  within 
those  who  throughout  life  have 
been  thrown  on  their  own  re- 
sources, and  compelled  to  rely  for 
success  on  a  clear  head,  a  stout 
heart,  and  a  strong  arm.  Would  it 
be  no  advantage,  think  you,  to  have 
such  men  as  these  in  council,  to 
leaven  with  a  dash  of  their  prudent 
recklessness  the  over-cautious  max- 
ims which  now  prevail — those  timor- 
ous counsels  by  which 

the  native  hue  of  resolution, 
Is  sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought  ? 

War  is  a  dreadful  scourge,  and 
God  forbid  that  I  should  be  thought 
unmindful  of  its  horrors,  its  bloody 
work  abroad,  or  its  broken  hearts 
at  home.  But  there  is  a  state  more 
pitiable  and  wretched  than  that  of 
open  warfare— one  wherein  a  na- 
tion is  forced  to  feel  its  abject  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but 
has  not  even  the  poor  consolation 
of  a  perfect  assurance  that  it  will  be 
let  off  the  whipping  to  escape  which 
it  put  up  with  insult  and  injury. 
Say  what  we  will  about  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  the  brotherhood  of 
nations,  and  the  duty  of  turning  the 
other  cheek  to  be  smitten  when  one 
has  been  slapped,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  rankles  in  the 
breast  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  Englishmen  a  feeling  of 
bitterness  at  the  way  in  which  we 


have  been  treated  by  the  United 
States'  government  throughout  the, 
negotiations  respecting  the  Alabama 
claims.  They  feel  themselves  low- 
ered in  the  estimation  of  other  na- 
tions, and,  worse  than  all,  in  their 
own.  And  they  feel  that,  in  a  great 
measure,  we  have  brought  our  dis- 
grace upon  ourselves ;  that  had  we 
respected  ourselves  we  should,  have 
commanded  respect  from  our  oppo- 
nents ;  that  had  we  not  displayed 
such  a  fear  of  war  we  should  not 
have  been  compelled  to  give  an 
apology  or  expression  of  regret  for 
having  carried  out  our  own  laws  in 
our  own  way  as  the  price  of  peace. 
Not  should  we  have  had  our  trade 
paralysed  and  our  securities  depre- 
ciated simply  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing to  Mr.  Grant  another  lease 
of  power. 

Looking  back  on  this  negotiation, 
and  following  its  course  from  its  in- 
ception to  the  time  the  arbitrators 
met  at  Geneva,  the  whole  proceeding 
seems  like  a  hideous  dream.  We 
naturally  ask  ourselves  whether  Eng- 
land was  ever  the  great  country  we 
have  hitherto  fondly  imagined — 
the  country  that  not  only  held 
strong  convictions  on  all  questions 
of  public  policy,  but  was  ever  ready 
to  maintain  them  against  all  comers. 
Well,  we  have  cringed  and  we  have 
crawled  to  our  well-beloved  *  Ame- 
rican cousins,'  and  what  is  our  re- 
ward ?  After  humiliating  us  in 
every  way,  after  proving  to  demon- 
stration that  some  of  our  diploma- 
tists do  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaties  they  sign,  that 
our  statesmen  can  *  eat  dirt '  when 
occasion  requires,  and  that  our 
dread  of  war  is  such  as  to  render 
us  willing  to  make  any  and  every 
sacrifice  rather  than  risk  a  broken 
head — after  establishing  these  facts 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  they  have 
kindly  let  us  go.  Is  anyone  simple 
enough  to  imagine  that  they  will  for* 
get  our  weaknesses  when  next  they 
see  a  chance  of  turning  a  dollar  by 
practising  on  our  fears  ? 
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Against  such  pusillanimous  con- 
duct as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  col- 
leagues have  been  guilty  of,  I  believe 
that  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial 
Legislature,  -with  an  Imperial  Exe- 
cutive depending  on  it,  would  be 
no  mean  safeguard.  As  things  are  at 
present,  what  with  the  doctrinaires 
who  theorise  on   everything   until 
practical  issues  elude  their  grasp, 
the    *  hair-splitters, '    who    whittle 
away  every  fact  to  the  'thin  end 
of  nothing,'  and  the  cotton  lords 
and  indigo  princes,  whose  dream  is 
not  of  empire,  but  of  cheap  money 
and  fresh  markets,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  minister  to  carry  out 
a  bold  foreign  policy  worthy  of  the 
English   nation's   ancient  renown. 
An  infusion  of  new  blood  is  urgently 
required.     In  the  Supreme  Council 
which    I    propose,   selfish  designs 
would  be  to  a  great  extent  excluded, 
because  the  diversity  of  interests 
would  be  such  as  to  keep  them  ef- 
fectually in  check.  Questions,  there- 
fore, would  have  to  be  discussed  and 
settled  entirely  on  their  merits,  and 
with  respect  to  their  advantage  to 
the  Empire  as  a  whole,  not  its  in- 
dividual provinces.      Nor  must  we 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  who  would  be  sent  by  the 
colonies  to  represent  them  in  this 
august    Assembly   would  be  men 
who  had  acquired  some  experience 
in  the  art  of  government.      Several 
of  the  provincial  Governments  are 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  af- 
ford admirable  training-schools  for 
statesmen.     Not  only  do  they  ac- 
quire experience  in  official  routine 
and  administrative  duties,  but,  owing 
to  the  less  complex  nature  of  our 
social  state  as  compared  with  that 
of  older  countries,  they  can  more 
easily  trace  the  effect  of  their  legis- 
lative measures.     It  may  be  urged 
that  hitherto  their  experience  does 
not  appear  to  have  stood  them  in 
much  stead,  and  when  we  consider 
the  fiscal  policy  which  so  many  of 
the  colonies   have  thought  fit   to 
adopt,  the  objection  is  not  without 


some  weight.      But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  countries  where 
universal  suffrage  is  in  full  opera- 
tion, politicians  are  often  forced  to 
adopt  measures  of  which  they  do 
not  altogether  approve,  lest  by  re- 
signing power  into  other  hands,  a 
policy  still  more  obnoxious  to  what 
they  consider  is  best  for  the  people 
should    be    inaugurated.       Others, 
again,  merely  inherit  a  bad  state  of 
affairs  from  their  predecessors,  but 
are  precluded  from  taking  any  im- 
mediate   steps    to    mend    matters 
owing  to  public  opinion  not  having 
yet  sufficiently  advanced   to  make 
success  possible.    On  a  wider  sphere 
of  action,  and  surrounded  by  grander 
influences,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  they  would  fail  to  rise  to  the 
occasion.     At  the  most,   however, 
they  could  not  fail  to  impart  some 
muscle  and  marrow    to    that   pi- 
tiably limp  and  flabby  entity  which 
at  present  drags  on   a  miserable 
and  dishonoured  existence  as  the 
*  Foreign  Policy  of  England.' 

Some  will  ask,  '  Of  what  interest- 
can  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
be  to  the  Colonies?  As  long  as 
war  is  averted,  and  they  are  left  to 
pursue  the  even  tenour  of  their  way 
in  peace,  surely  that  is  all  they  need 
care  for.'  Now,  granting  that  peace 
is  a  great  desideratum,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  colo- 
nists value  peace  at  any  price  more 
than  our  brethren  at  home.  They 
are  as  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the 
national  name  and  flag  as  any 
dweller  by  the  Thames  can  possibly 
be,  and  feel  as  poignantly  an  insult 
offered  to  either.  They  have  proved 
their  sympathies  with  the  mother 
country  when  she  has  been  in  diffi- 
culties over  and  over  again ;  and  if 
they  have  not  done  more,  may  it 
not  arise  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  never  been  asked? 

Of  course  those  who  take  a  foolish 
delight  in  decrying  the  Colonies 
will  be  ready  to  say  that c  it  is  all 
very  well  for  those  to  talk  loudly 
and    recommend    heroic     courses 
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who  are  not  called  upon  to  pay  the 
cost   of  any  war  which  may  re- 
sult.    It  is  true  that  they  do  not 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  her 
Majesty's  fleets  and  armies,  except 
to  a  small  extent,  nor  would  it  be 
fair  to  call  upon  them  to  do  so 
without  giving  them  a  share    in 
their  control.     But  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  they  do 
not  contribute  towards  the  defence 
of  the   Empire,  or  that  England's 
wars  do  not  entail  on  them  sacri- 
fices.    As  far  as  the  former  is  con- 
cerned, most  of  the  colonies  main- 
tain  local    forces   at    considerable 
expense  to  themselves,  and   have 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  protect 
themselves  from  insult  or  invasion, 
thus  setting  free  the  Imperial  forces, 
,    and  rendering  them  available   for 
(    other    purposes.     Their    principal 
harbours  have  been  fortified  at  their 
expense,  thus  affording  safe  havens 
|     where  her  Majesty's  ships  of  war 
engaged  in  the  protection  of  British 
commerce  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
may  find  shelter  and  hospitality, 
and  all  the  necessary  conveniences 
for  docking  and  refitting.     The  ad- 
vantages which  England  would  have 
in  time  of  war  in  these  respects 
over  every  other  naval  power,  have 
been  for  the  most  part  provided  out 
of  purely  colonial  taxation  or  by 
colonial  private  enterprise.    As  to 
the  sacrifices  they  are  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  called  on  to  make, 
they  arise  from  the  possibility  of  in- 
vasion, insult  and  humiliation,  the 
interference  with  their  commerce, 
the   liability    of   their  ships    and 
merchandise  to  capture,  which  is 
tantamount    to    levying    a    heavy 
percentage    on    all    their    foreign 
trade.    It  cannot  be  said  then,  that 
the  colonists  have  no  interest  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the   paramount 
power.    If  peace  can  be  honourably 
maintained,  they  desire  peace ;  but 
many  contend  that  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  English  Government 
in   its    recent    negotiations    with 
foreign  powers  is  admirably  adapted 


to  provoke  a  war,  the  consequences 
of  which  would  partly  fall  on  the 
Colonies,  but  which  the  Colonies 
are  powerless  to  avert.  The  Im- 
perial authorities  justify  the  ti- 
midity and  vacillation  they  display 
by  a  reference  to  the  necessity 
of  securing  their  colonial  posses- 
sions from  attack.  How  much 
wiser  would  it  be  to  endeavour, 
without  delay,  to  put  matters  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  the  parent 
State  on  such  a  footing  that,  so  far 
from  the  former  being  looked  upon 
as  sources  of  anxiety,  they  might 
be  regarded  as  elements  of  strength. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if 
the  work  of  consolidating  the  Empire 
were  set  about  in  an  energetic  and 
prudent  manner,  the  Colonies  would 
be  found  willing  to  contribute  their 
fair  share  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Imperial  forces.  They  have  not  yet 
shown  any  symptoms  of  shrinking- 
from  the  responsibilities  which 
rightly  fall  on  them;  and  were  they 
represented  in  the  Imperial  coun- 
cils, it  would  naturally  follow  that 
they  should  pay  their  quota  to- 
wards  Imperial  institutions.  They 
would  reflect  that  were  they  in- 
dependent, they  would  be  forced  to 
maintain  a  certain  force  for  defen- 
sive purposes  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  peace  within  their  own  waters. 
The  utmost  they  could  do  would  be 
to  repel  attack,  while  they  would 
be  powerless  to  avenge  insult  from 
even  a  third-rate  naval  power.  As 
long  as  England  is  paramount  at 
sea,  the  Colonies  could  not  do- 
better  with  any  money  they  may 
have  to  spend  on  external  defences 
(taking  for  a  moment  the  purely 
utilitarian  view)  than  invest  it  in 
the  British  navy,  provided  they  had 
the  assurance  which  representation 
would  give,  that  it  would  be  used 
when  needed  with  vigour  and 
promptitude. 

Recent  events  in  connection  with 
the  Canadian  Dominion  cannot  fail 
to  force  on  colonists  and  the  people 
of  the  mother  country  alike   the 
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necessity  for  some  alteration  in  the 
relations    existing  between   them.  * 
The  former  have  been  told  over  and 
over  again,  that  if  they  are  deprived 
of  any  participation  in  the  Imperial 
Government,  they  contributed  no- 
thing towards  it,,   while  England 
stood  committed  to  defend  her  off- 
shoots '  to  her  last  man  and  her 
last  shilling.'    I  believe  it  was  Lord 
Kimberley  or  Earl  Granville  who 
recently  gave  this  comforting  as- 
surance, which  was  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  the  Under- 
Secretary.    No  doubt  the  declara- 
tion sounds  well,  and  the  sentiment 
thereof  is  everything  that  could  be 
desired.    It  has  a  fine  hearty  ring 
about  it,  which  in  these  cold  calcu- 
lating times  is  peculiarly  refreshing. 
I  cannot  truly  say  that  we  colo- 
nists received  it  with  anything  like 
the  unquestioning  belief  we  should 
have  done  at  one  time.     However, 
after  a  while  we  came  to  look  on  it 
as  a  tolerably  sincere  recantation  of 
an  incipient   heresy  in  favour  of 
separation,  with  which  many  mem- 
bers   of  Mr.   Gladstone's   Govern- 
ment   were    said    to    be    affected. 
But,  looking  at  the  way  in  which 
Canada's  just    claims    have    been 
sacrificed  by  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, what  can  we  think  ?   Her  terri- 
tory had  been  violated  by  an  armed 
band  deliberately  organised  within 
the    jurisdiction    of    the     United 
States  Government,  her    valuable 
fishing     grounds     encroached    on 
in    defiance  of   treaties,   and    her 
right  for  compensation  denied,  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  justice. 
Here  was  a  case,  one  would  think, 
,  if  ever  a  case  could  arise,  where  the 
assurance  about  the  *  last  man  and 
last    shilling'    would    have    been 
called  to  mind  and  acted  on.   Short 
of  permanent  occupation  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  further  insults 
a  professedly  friendly  power  could 
have  heaped  on  the  Canadian  Do- 
minion.     Then  or  never  was  the 
time  for  the  English  Government 
to  show  the  sincerity  of  its  declara- 


tions by  insisting  on  both  an  ample 
apology  and  immediate  redress.  At 
one  time  it  looked  as  if  a  decided 
course  had  been  determined  on— * 
if  England,  while  offering"  to  mafr 
concessions,  would  insist  on  conces- 
sions   in    return.     Two    Canadian 
gentlemen  were   joined    with    th** 
British    Commissioners     appointed 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  which  wook 
lead  to  the  adjustment  of  all  t in- 
differences between  the  British  aiii 
United  States  Governments.     TV 
claims  of  Canada  were  certainly  pt*. 
forward,  but  we  may  imagine  ti* 
astonishment  and  indignation  of  her 
representatives  when,  on  the  Ameri- 
can  Commissioners   absolutely  re- 
fusing to  discuss  them,  they  we^ 
abandoned     without     a      struggle 
'  Call  you  that    backing     of  you 
friends  ? '      No    wonder     that   tk 
Canadians   resent  such  treatment 
'  For  seven  years,*  says  a   despatch 
forwarded  to  Lord  Kimberley,  '  the 
Fenian  organisation  baa  caused  los* 
to  Canada,  and  they  (the  Ministry 
are  not  aware  that  during  the  whufr 
of  that  time  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment   have     made    any    vigoroa* 
efforts  to  induce  the  Government  J 
the  United  States  to   perform  it* 
duty  to  a  neighbouring  people  wbo 
earnestly  desire  to  live  with  them 
on  terms  of  amity,  and  who,  durinr 
the  civil  war,  loyally  performed  ail 
the  duties  of  neutrals  to  the  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.9     Ami 
now  when  an  opportunity  had  com* 
of  urging  its  great  colony's  claim  to  » 
reciprocity  of  good  offices,  compen- 
sation for  the  past,  and  security  for 
the  future,   England  quietly  aban- 
doned her  case,  simply  because  it 
♦  might  stand  in  the  way  of  theconcln- 
sion  of  the  treaty  on  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  set  his  heart.     Read  in 
the  light  of  this  most  disreputable 
transaction,  what  meaning  can  we 
attach  to  the  declaration  that  the 
Colonies  are  to  be  defended  from 
attack  to  the  '  last  man  and  the  last 
shilling '  in  the  possession  of  Great 
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xdtain  ?  Not  only,  however,  were 
^e  offences  of  the  United  States 
rovernment  condoned  without  any 
3paration  being  made,  but  Canada 
ras  forced  against  her  will  to  sur- 
ender  some  valuable  fishing  grounds 
jrliich  had  been  secured  to  her  by 
c-eaty  in  1818.  So  averse  to  the 
.x-rangement  are  the  Canadians, 
Hat  a  member  of  their  Government 
ssured  Lord  Kimberley  that  had  it 
►een  known  that  it  was  in  contem- 
►lation,  no  representatives  would 
tave  been  sent  to  Washington. 
Vhy,  then,  we  naturally  ask,  was 
lie  right  to  these  fishing  grounds 
.bandoned  for  a  small  pecuniary 
consideration  against  the  will  of 
Heir  owners?  Was  it  that  the 
Americans  had  even  the  shadow  of 
l  right  to  participate  in  their  ad- 
vantages ?  Clearly  not,  for  if  they 
5 ver  had  any  right  (which  they  had 
iot)  they  had  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered it  by  treaty.  Was  it  be- 
;anse  the  right  of  fishing  in  the 
:>a,ys  and  estuaries  which  were  in- 
cluded in  that  treaty  was  a  thing 
of  no  value  ?  The  very  reverse  is 
:he  truth.  These  fishing  grounds 
vre  of  the  utmost  value,  and  it  is 
swing  to  this  fact  alone  that  dis- 
putes have  arisen.  The  fisheries 
then  being  the  sole  property  of  the 
Canadians,  both  by  natural  right 
and  treaty  stipulations,  it  was  mani- 
festly the  duty  of  the  English 
Government  to  defend  them  against 
ail  comers — in  fact,  it  was  as  clear 
a  case  for  the  operation  of  the  '  last 
man  and  shilling '  principle  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  What  then  was 
it  that  led  to  this  disgraceful 
abandonment  of  Canadian  interests 
in  this  matter?  Simply  this: — 
Yankee  fishermen,  knowing  the 
value  of  these  forbidden  waters  for 
fishing  purposes,  systematically 
trespassed  thereon  in  defiance  of 
law  and  justice,  and  collisions  con- 
sequently took  place  between  those 
American  intruders  and  the  British 
authorities,  which  had  in  times  past 
endangered  the  peace  between  the 


two  nations,  and  might  do  so  again* 
Be  it  remembered,  however,,  that 
the  Canadian  cause  was  righteous; 
and  the.  American  without  a  shadow 
of  justice  to  support  it.  Instigated 
apparently,  however,  by  a  craven 
fear,  which  must  make  our  North 
American  fellow-subjects  *  despise 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  in 
their  hearts,  these  fisheries,  which 
were  the  immediate  property,  of 
Canada,  were  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish Ministry  and  thrown  as  a  sop 
to  the  wrong-doers.  The  operation 
was  like  killing  two  birds  with  the 
one  stone,  and  must  have  had  pecu- 
liar charms  for,  the  peace-at-any- 
price  men.  It  not  only  caused 
their  filibustering  friends  to  look 
graciously  on  their  proposals,  but 
also  got  rid  of  a  valuable  bub  trouble- 
some piece  of  property,  which  might 
some  day  or  other  lead  to  quarrels 
and  broken  heads.  The  British 
Cabinet  was  conscious  that  it  had 
done  a  mean  and  unjustifiable  thing, 
as  is  shown  by  its  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  Canadian  Loan.  Would 
a  Government  of  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Lowe  are  members 
consent  to  guarantee  a  Colonial 
loan  unless  some  such  concession 
was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  treaty, 
and  procure  its  satisfaction  by  the 
Dominion  Parliament?  Even  this 
small  amende,  however,  was  not 
made  with  a  good  grace,  for  where- 
as the  guarantee  was  asked  on 
4,ooo,oooZ.,  the  sum  on  which  it 
was  given  was  cut  down  to 
2,5oo,oooZ.  Surely  things  require 
some  alteration  when  we  find  the 
paramount  power  directly  bribing 
one  of  its  dependencies  to  acquiesce 
in  an  arrangement  which  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  material  interests  of 
the  latter,  and  fatal  to  the  honour 
of  both.  Be  it  remarked,  moreover, 
that  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  sacri- 
fice had  been  determined  on  before 
the  .Commissioners  left  London. 
The  Canadian  claims  would  never 
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have  been  yielded  up  so  readily  had 
not  the  possibility  of  the  Americans 
refusing  to  discuss  them  been  fore- 
seen and  provided  against.      Had 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire  been  under 
the  control  of  an  Imperial  council, 
is  it  likely  that  the  rights  of  the 
Dominion    would    have    been    so 
shamefully    sacrificed?     No    man, 
let  us  hope,  could  be  found  brazen 
enough  to  advocate  such  a  pitiful 
surrender  in  the   presence  of  the 
representatives  of  those  who  would 
be  injured  by  the  arrangement.    At 
the  worst  the  Canadian  deputies 
would  have  been  able  to  warn  their 
constituents  of  what  was  in  store 
for  them,  and  by  so  doing  would 
very  probably  have  prevented  the 
consummation  of  the  most  disgraceful 
act  of  spoliation  that  has  been  heard 
of  for  many  years.     Well  may  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Dominion  protest 
against  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  bought  and  sold,  and  twit  the 
English  Government  with  the  in- 
finitesimal benefits  it  had  managed 
to   screw   out  of  the  bargain  for 
itself. 

There  is  one  sentence  in  Lord 
Kimberley's  despatch  accompany- 
ing those  clauses  of  the  treaty 
which  required  the  ratification  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  which 
deserves  notice,  because  it  shows 
what  curious  notions  English  states- 
men hold  with  respect  to  the  rela- 
tions which  ought  to  subsist  between 
colonies  and  the  parent  State.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Canada,  owing  to  its  geographical 
position,  <fec,  is  peculiarly  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  Empire  and  the 
United  States.  Doubtless  she  is, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  she 
is  willing  to  have  her  property  made 
away  without  her  consent  or  privity. 
Why  should  she  be  made  the  scape- 
goat for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
Empire?  For  this  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  She  had  only  exer- 
cised her  undoubted  rights  in  pro- 
tecting her  fisheries,  but  there  is 


no  doubt  that  her  monopoly 
these  valuable  waters  was  ertrem-.- 
distasteful  to  a  large  number  of  tv 
fishing  citizens  of  the  neighbor 
ing  Union,  so  they  were  thro? 
open  in  order  to  smooth  the  way: 
other  and  more  important  arranc 
ments.  Canada  benefits  by  the  seu 
ment  of  the  Alabama  busies- 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Emjr 
but  she  has  had  to  pay  a  spec 
price  in  order  to  bring  it  abort. 

Let  us,  however,  imagine  tb| 
after  all,  it  was   right  to  abfffl  j 
her  claims  on  account  of  the  Fer^'  j 
raids,  and  to  throw  open  her  * 
eries  on  receipt  of  a  small  mo&T 
compensation — neither  step  sni* 
ought  to  have  been  taken  witk 
her  consent.   Peace  with  the  l&' 
States  may  be  worth  the  heavy  p£  j 
she  has  had  to  pay  for  it,  butva  | 
was  done  should  have  been  »: 
with  her  knowledge  and  appw* 
It  cannot  be  imagined  for  one  z 
ment  that  a  people  whose  nnmte 
and  resources  exceed  those  of  ntf. 
European  kingdoms,  wili  be  <v 
tent  to  go  in  leading  strings  M" 
longer,  to   have  their  just  ctez 
waived,  and  their  territorial  n#l 
bartered  away  without  the  slight 
reference  to  their  wishes,  and  J* 
accept  their  position  with  thanfr 
ness,  because  they  are  told  ty 
gentleman  some  two  or  three  tj* 
sand  miles  away  that  it  is  all  d<£ 
for  their  good.    And  yet  this  tf » 
Lord  Kimberley  can  say  to  reconci 
them  to  their  lot.    In  any  fntuje  d> 
pute  Canada  may  have  with  »* 
powerful   neighbour,    she  ,**". 
placed  in  a  much  worse  position  W 
she  occupied  before  the  nnforto^ 
Washington    Treaty    was   §fc*J 
because  now  it  has  been  contend*; 
by  the  United  States  that,  altboua- 
she  is  at  liberty  to  exact  «*ParjfJf, 
for  damage  done  to  her  through  t* 
neglect  of  other  countries,  she^' 
self  is  not  liable  in  like  manner,  ft°° 
the  British  Government  have  ap- 
parently admitted  the  correctn^ 
of  the  position  taken  up.    F°r  * 
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Lture  we  must  remember  that, 
ncrald  a  solitary  privateer  creep 
at  of  our  ports,  the  nation  must 
i_alce  good  all  the  damage  she 
Biases,  but  that  a  host  of  ragga- 
xnffins  may  collect  on  the  borders 
F  an  English  possession,  there 
Tganise  themselves,  procure  muni- 
ions  of  war,  and  proclaim  their 
retentions  of  violating  a  friendly 
Leighbour's  territory  under  the 
-ery  noses  of  the  United  States 
/uthorities  without  meeting  with 
3t  or  hindrance  ;  and  yet  we  are  to 
iave  no  -redress  for  the  injuries 
ehich  result  from  their  proceed- 
ings. Truly,  if  this  is  the  state  of 
affairs,  the  value  of  the  British  con- 
xection  will  become  very  question- 
able. 

I  have  commented  on  this  Cana- 
dian   case    at    some    length,    be- 
cause it  is  one  of  vital  interest  to 
3,11  the  colonies.    The  fate  of  the 
North  American  Provinces  may  be 
that  of  any  other  to-morrow,  should 
Mr.  Gladstone  continue  his  policy  of 
concession  to  every  demand.    Faith 
in  the  Mast  man  and  shilling'  doc- 
trine has  been  so  rudely  shaken  by 
recent  events  that  I  question  whe- 
ther it  could  ever  be  revived  under 
existing    circumstances.      Up    till 
lately  the    colonists    have    fondly 
imagined    that   although  England 
might  not  in  all  matters  have  been 
a  very  considerate  or  wise,  generous 
or   far-seeing   parent,    yet,   at  all 
events,  her  heart  was  sound,  and 
that    any    injury  done,   or    insult 
offered  to  one  of  her  dependencies, 
would  be  resented  as  promptly  and 
as  energetically  as  though  the  distant 
possession  were  one  of  the  home 
counties.     They  have  been  rudely 
undeceived.     It   is    very   well  for 
Mr.   Riiatchbull-Hugessen  to  say,* 
as  he  did  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Macfie's  motion  on  colonial  rela- 
tions, that  (if  during  the  negotia- 
tions (at  Washington)  Canada  had 
not  been  treated  as  if  she  were  a 
separate  and  independent  country ; 
if  concessions  had  been  made  which 


would  not  have  been  made  if  she 
were  only  a  British  colony,  then 
they  (the  British  Government)  had 
pledged    themselves    more    deeply 
than  ever  to  defend  her  if  she  were 
attacked  with  the  whole  power  of 
the  Empire,  just  as  much  as  if  she 
were  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.' 
•  If  she  were  attacked ! '     Read  by 
the  light  of  recent  events,  this  would 
appear  to  mean  that  she  must  not 
look  for  aid  until  her  territory  had 
been  overrun  and  ravaged  from  end 
to  end.     Hostile  expeditions  organ- 
ised in  a  friendly  and   adjoining 
country  may  fret  her  border-lands 
with  impunity,  but  she  must  con- 
sider how  inconvenient  it  would  be 
to  the  mother  country  to  take  notice 
of  such  trifles.     Why,  who  knows 
but  that  any  attempt  to  bring  the 
United  States  to  a  sense  of  their 
international  duties  might  cause  the 
American  eagle  to  flap  his  wings, 
and  so  frighten  Mr.  Gladstone  out 
of  his  seven  senses  ?     The  method 
of  defence  which  has  been  adopted 
in  the  case  of  Canada  so  far,  has 
been  rather  more  dishonouring  and 
a  great  deal  more  expensive  than  if 
she  had  been  left  naked  to  her  ene- 
mies.   As  a  commercial  transaction, 
annexation    to    the    neighbouring 
Republic  would    probably    be    an 
extremely    profitable     proceeding. 
Dr.  Dalrymple,  in  the  debate  I  have 
before  referred  to,  says  that  'it  would 
send  up  property  15  or  20  per  cent., 
because  the  United   States  would 
open  up  communications  with  the 
country,  which  would  enable   the 
colonists  to  find  better  markets  for 
their  produce.'     In  addition  to  this 
it  would  relieve  the  Dominion  of 
the  endless  care  and  expense  con- 
nected with  the  defence  of  its  fron- 
tier.   If  anyone  wishes  to  know  how 
much  Canada  would  gain  pecuniarily 
by  throwing  in  her  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  let  him 
consult  Lord  Elgin's  letter  during 
the  time  he  was  Governor-General 
of  that  Province.     Not  only  is  she 
put  to  expense  in  consequence  of 
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her  proximity  to  a  country  swarm- 
ing with  men  who  execrate  the  very 
name  of  England,  bat  her  social 
affairs  are  disarranged  also.  She 
has  had  before  now  to  embody  her 
militia  and  suspend  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act,  owing  to  the  Fenian  incur- 
sions. The  method  which  England 
has  adopted  for  her  defence  is  cer- 
tainly very  singular.  She  has  left 
her  to  repel  invasion  at  her  own 
cost,  then  waived  her  right  to  com- 
pensation, and,  by  way  of  rewarding 
her  injurer,  and  encouraging  him 
to  future  encroachments,  has  given 
away  her  fisheries  for  an  old  song. 
I  wonder  if  this  is  the  way  that  the 
Gladstone  Government  would  de- 
fend any  *  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom ! '  If  a  hostile  army  were  en- 
camped in  Middlesex,  would  these 
most  pacific  statesmen  request  its 
general  to  do  as  he  liked  regardless 
of  cost,  help  himself  to  anything  that 
suited  his  convenience,  and  to  go  or 
stay,  as  might  seem  good  in  his 
eyes?  because  that  appears  to  be 
the  method  thought  best  for  the 
defence  of  Canada.  This  novel  way 
of  repelling  attack  has  much  to 
recommend  it  to  the  favourable 
notice  of  enterprising  foreigners  of 
every  nationality.  They  have  only 
to  ask,  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  bluster,  to  have  anything  belong- 
ing to  the  British  Colonies  which 
they  may  require. 

It  is  useless  for  Secretaries  of 
State  to  make  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment which  '  keep  the  word  of  pro- 
mise to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the 
hope,'  to  tell  the  colonies  that  they 
are  integral  portions  of  the  Empire 
and  will  be  defended  as  such,  while 
at  the  same  time  insults  offered  to 
them  are  being  condoned  and  their 
material  interests  are  being  sacri- 
ficed. Nothing  will  ever  make  the 
colonists  feel  that  they  are  really 
looked  on  as  of  equal  value  and  im- 
portance as  their  brethren  at  home, 
until  they  find  they  are  placed  on  an 
equality  with  them  in  respect  to 
their  power  over  the  management 


of  Imperial  concerns.  Xotiri] 
short  of  this  will  assure  them  thai 
the  Empire  is  really  *  one  and  isi 
visible.'  There  is  a  time  in  the  ki 
of  every  nation  when  the  idea  1 
being  held  any  longer  under  bod 
age  becomes  intolerable,  and  t!i 
present  colonial  system  of  Gw 
Britain  has  a  direct  tendency  1 
foster  the  feeling  of  separate  natal 
ality  among  the  various  provki 
under  her  dominion.  All  the  m:i 
important  dependencies  are  rapi; 
attaining  the  full  development  i 
manhood,  and  unless  someprovk  i 
can  be  made  whereby  they  e] 
take  a  stand  in  the  managemet:  <i 
the  external  affairs  of  the  greJ 
empire  of  which  they  form  ptfi 
they  will  assuredly  one  dayderJ 
to  being  bound  by  condition5  i 
committed  by  acts  concerning  wi-1 
they  were  never  consulted. 

Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  r* 
menced  his  speech  in  reply  to  V 
Macfie  by  saying  that  the  stated 
that  complaints  came  from  V. 
colony  was  not  trite.  In  ones^ 
he  was  right ;  as  a  rule  the  cok*- j 
do  not  complain ;  but  their  feeb-i 
occasionally  find  vent  in  sow?c'\ 
mand,  not  only  strong  in  ^ 
but  couched  in  language  of  H 
scant  courtesy.  I  need  only  t» ■' 
in  proof  of  what  I  say,  to  the  th 
lutions  agreed  to  by  a  confer  i 
consisting  of  delegates  from  r|1 
principal  Australian  Colonies,  b^ 
at  Melbourne  in  September  i**1 
They  were  to  the  following  effect  :■- 

1 1.  That  the  Australian  Col* ' 
claim  to  enter  into  arrangerD^1 
with  each  other  through  their' J 
spective  legislatures,  so  as  to  f1 
vide  for  the  reciprocal  admissii'f1 1 
their  respective  products  and  ro^j 
factures,  either  duty  free  or  on  "c ' 
terms  as  may  be  mutually  ^ 
on. 

*2.  That  no  treaty  entered  ^ 
by  the  Imperial  Government  *  '' 
any  foreign  Power  should  in, a> ' 
way  limit  or  impede  the  exerri*1' J 
such  right. 
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'3.  That  Imperial  interference 
with  inter- Colonial  fiscal  legislation 
should  finally  and  absolutely  cease. 

'  4.  That  so  much  of  any  Act,  or 
Acts,  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  as 
may  be  considered  to  prohibit  the 
full  exercise  of  such  right  should  be 
repealed.' 

Then  follows  another  clause,  re- 
quiring the  Governments,  either 
jointly  or  severally,  to  forward  a 
memorandum  to  the  Governor  of 
their  respective  Colonies  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
urging  the  foregoing  resolutions  on 
his  attention.  Here  we  find  a  demand 
put  forward  in  a  most  discourteous 
manner  for  the  right  of  imposing 
differential  duties,  a  thing  directly 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution  Acts 
of  the  different  Colonies.  There  is 
nothing  in  British  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers,  according  to  Lord 
Kimberley,  to  prevent  the  Colonies 
exercising  this  power,  and  rumour 
goes  that  it  is  to  be  granted. 
Speaking  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Zollverein,  the  Secretary  of  State 
observes,  *  No  doubt  the  negotiators 
of  this  treaty  thought  that  they  had 
obtained  sufficient  security  for  the 
Zollverein  as  regards  the  inter- 
Colonial  trade,  by  the  provision 
that  "in  the  Colonies  and  posses- 
sions of  her  Majesty,  the  produce 
of  the  States  of  the  Zollverein 
should  not  be  subject  to  any  higher 
or  other  import  duties  than  the  pro- 
duce of  the  United  Kingdom ;"  but 
if  the  Colonies  are  to  be  at  liberty 
to  enforce  differential  duties  as 
against  British  produce,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  security  altogether  disap- 
pears.' Well  might  the  negotiators 
think  they  had  security  enough  for 
their  clients,  for  of  all  the  anomalies 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  surely 
power  granted  to  a  Colony  '  to  im- 
pose differential  duties  as  against 
the  produce  *  of  the  Mother  Country 
would  be  the  most  monstrous.  '  A 
claim  is  set  up,'  says  the  Earl,  '  by 
the  Colonies,  to  treat  the  United 
Kingdom  itself  as  a  foreign  com- 


munity, by  imposing  differential 
duties  in  favour  of  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  as  against  British  pro- 
duce.' Towards  what  absurdities 
are  we  drifting  through  this  beg- 
garly do-nothing  policy  which  is  in 
favour  at  present !  Some  of  the 
Colonial  statesmen  do  not  stop  short 
at  the  demand  *  that  the  Australasian 
Colonies  should  be  permitted  to 
conclude  agreements  amongst  them- 
selves securing  to  each  other  re- 
ciprocal tariff  advantages/  for  Mr. 
Voyel,  on  behalf  of  Nevr  Zealand, 
contends  for  the  right  of  entering 
into  customs  treaties  with  foreign 
nations  as  well.  '  It  may  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
.  .  .  that  arrangements  should  be 
made  to  admit  free  articles  from  the 
United  States  or  from  some  other 
country.'  So  that  not  only  might 
we  see  Colonial  produce  favoured  as 
against  British,  but  foreign  also. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  masterly 
inactivity  of  the  Colonial  Office 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Do 
not  let  it  be  thought  that  I  advocate 
that  petty  meddling  by  the  Home 
authorities  in  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  various  Colonies,  which  in 
olden  times  nearly  drove  them  to 
distraction ;  but  I  certainly  do  look 
to  the  gentlemen  to  whom  her  Ma- 
jesty confides  the  care  of  the  trans- 
marine provinces  of  her  empire,  to 
initiate  and  carry  out  some  scheme 
which  will  prevent  our  presenting  to 
the  eyes  of  a  wondering  world  the 
unseemly  spectacle  of  a  '  house  di- 
vided against  itself.'  Earl  Kimber- 
ley points  out  the  consequences  of 
the  Colonists  persisting  in  their  re- 
quests for  power  to  put  the  foreigner 
in  a  better  position  as  regards  trade 
than  their  fellow- subjects  with  a 
gentle  sadness  which  would  be 
comic  if  it  were  not  irritating.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  he  says, 
would  ask  the  Colonists,  before 
taking  such  a  serious  step,  '  gravely 
to  consider  the  probable  effects  of  a 
measure  which  would  tend  materi- 
ally to  affect  the  relations  of  the 
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Colonies  to  this  country  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  empire.'  l  On  the  other 
hand  I  would  ask  him,  and  the 
people  of  England  generally,  to 
consider  the  probable  effects  of  ad- 
hering to  a  policy  which  seems  es- 
pecially framed  to  bring  about  the 
disruption  of  the  ties  which  bind 
her  Majesty's  possessions  together. 
The  noble  Earl  admits  that  Mr. 
Duffy  was  right  when  he  said  in  his 
memorandum  'that  the  Colonists 
are  naturally  impatient  at  being 
treated  as  persons  who  cannot  be 
entrusted  to  regulate  their  own 
affairs  at  their  own  discretion.' a 
He  alleges  moreover,  that  *  protec- 
tive tariffs  and  differential  duties 
will  do  far  more  to  weaken  the  con- 
nection between  the  Mother  Country 
and  her  Colonies  than  any  expres- 
sions of  opinion  in  favour  of  a  sever- 
ance,'3 and  yet  he  makes  no  effort  to 
bring  about  a  readjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  provinces  and 
the  head  of  the  Empire,  so  that  the 
whole  might  work  together  in  har- 
mony, each  assisting  to  build  up  the 
power  of  the  realm ;  he  quietly  folds 
his  hands,  and  watches  with  interest 
the  operations  of  those  who  are  en- 
deavouring to  compass  the  empire's 
overthrow,  contenting  himself  the 
while  with  making  a  few  milk-and- 
water  protests  against  their  unhal- 
lowed designs. 

To  show  how  utterly  without 
anything  like  a  definite  colonial 
policy  are  her  Majesty's  present 
advisers,  we  have  only  to  contrast 
Earl  Kimberley's  lugubrious  warn- 
ings concerning  the  tendency  of 
differential  duties  with  the  declara- 
tion made  by  his  subordinate,  Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Colonies  'did  not  make  any  great 
demand  on  them ;  they  did  not  de- 
mand any  extravagant  sacrifices  or 
extraordinary    concessions.      They 


wanted  nothing  but  what  they 
might  fairly  ask,  including  warm*} 
and  heartiness  of  expression.'4  h 
point  of  fact,  the  one  says  that  the 
Colonists  are  asking  for  something 
which  will  go  far  towards  dissolving 
the  Empire ;  the  other  that  thej 
are  only  asking  what  they  mai 
fairly  ask.  As  for  *  warmth  arc 
heartiness  of  expression,'  the  Colo- 
nists desire  to  be  addressed  in  i 
manner  expressive  of  kindly  feeling 
and  interest  in  their  -welfare,  hs: 
they  are  mindful  that  *  soft  word- 
butter  no  parsnips,'  and  are  by  l 
means  inclined  to  forget  essentia 
matter  while  admiring1  the  cbarn 
of  manner.  Above  everything,  tbej 
hate  and  detest  the  slightest  »jv 
proach  to  patronising  airs,  so  : 
'  warmth  and  heartiness '  ehocL: 
unfortunately  assume  this  simili- 
tude, then  '  warmth  and  heartiness 
will  do  more  harm  than  good.  X 
genuine  warmth  and  heartiness  c&r 
exist  except  between  equals,  and  a? 
long  as  the  Colonists  remain  as  &' 
present  they  will  never  look  c* 
themselves  as  being  on  a  footing  • ': 
equality  with  their  fellow- subject 
in  England. 

No  time,  then,  should  be  If* 
in  placing  all  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects on  one  level,  for  until  this  a 
done  they  will  never  have  sympa- 
thies in  common,  nor  feel  and  ar- 
knowledge  that  brotherhood  and 
community  of  interests  which  ca= 
alone  give  force  and  vitality  to  thi- 
vast  but  scattered  Empire.  Even- 
day  which  goes  by  without  finding 
something  done  which  might  hare 
been  done  towards  the  attainment 
of  this  consummation  is  an  ir- 
reparable loss.  A  strong  centri- 
fugal force  is  at  work  upon  thr 
atoms  which  compose  the  Queen  V 
dominions,  and  there  is  next  to  no- 
thing to  oppose  its  influence.  For 
want  of  some  body,  whose    dele- 


'  Earl  Kimberley's  despatch  to  Governors  of  Australian   Colonics,  dated  April  to, 
1872. 
*  Ibid.  •  Ibid.  « Ibid, 
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gates  from  the  extremities  and  cen- 
tre alike  might  meet  and  confer  to- 
gether on  what  is  best  adapted  to 
secure  the  true  interests    of   the 
whole,  each  correcting  and  modify- 
ing his  ideas  in  accordance  with  the 
representations  of  others,   and  in 
his  turn  influencing  their  minds  in 
favour  of  his  own  views,  the  public 
men  of  the  various  Colonies  are  left 
to   follow  any   course  which  may 
seem  good  in  their  own  eyes  or 
likely  to  secure  them  a  lengthened 
term  of  office,  without  any  consi- 
deration as  to  what  may  be  the  ef- 
fect of  their  schemos  on  the  welfare 
of  their  neighbours,  or  how  far  they 
are  compatible  with  Imperial  unity. 
There  is  another  strong  reason 
why  something  should  be  done  to- 
wards federation  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  is  that  the  majority 
of  the  adult  population  of  most  of 
the  great  Australian  Colonies  were 
born  in  the  old  country,  and  con- 
sequently better  understand  the  ad- 
vantages which  attend  a  union  with 
England.      They    retain  a  strong 
feeling  of  pride  in  her  history  and 
achievements,  and  would  not  will- 
ingly sever  their  connection  with  a 
land  which  is  associated  with  their 
earliest  recollections — a  land  whose 
glories  first  caused  their  hearts  to 
throb  with  that  mysterious  exulta- 
tion which  warms  the  blood  of  an 
Imperial  race,  and  sends  its  children 
forth  to  ( replenish  the  earth  and 
subdue  it.'      These,   however,   are 
gradually  dying  out,  and  a  native- 
born    generation    is    taking    their 
places  to  whom  these  feelings  are 
necessarily    strangers.     I    do    not 
mean  to  say  that  they  are  all  indif- 
ferent to  their  privileges  as  British 
subjects,  or  would  willingly  see  the 
ties  ruptured  which  bind  their  na- 
tive land  to  its  great  head ;  but  of 
course  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  regard  her  with  that  affec- 
tion which  every  man  naturally  re- 
serves for  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Every  year  that  passes  without  ac- 
tion being  taken  will  only  increase 
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the  difficulties  of  the  task.  Had 
we  had  a  statesman  at  the  Colonial 
Office  when  constitutions  were  con- 
ferred on  the  Australian  Colonies, 
inrtead  of  a  gentleman  who  appa- 
rently  could  barely  see  the  length 
of  his  nose,  or  else  was  too  idle 
and  indifferent  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  affairs  he  administered,  what 
might  not  have  been  accomplished  P 
Instead  of  abandoning  the  waste 
lands  of  the  Crown  to  be  squan- 
dered recklessly  by  every  party 
bidding  for  popular  applause,  he 
might  have  made  such  a  bargain  as 
would  Lave  satisfied  all  local  re- 
quirements, while  it  reserved  for 
the  toiling,  half-starved  millions  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  their  fair 
share  in  the  national  patrimony. 
As  things  are  now,  these  wretched 
creatures  are  cut  off  from  the  land 
of  promise,  which  for  the  sober  and 
industrious  working  man  veritably 
flows  with  milk  and  honev.  The 
land  is  here,  it  is  true,  and  may  be 
acquired  on  very  easy  terms,  but 
they  cannot  reach  it.  Under  for- 
mer regulations  our  moiety  of  the 
land  fund  was  devoted  to  immigra- 
tion purposes,  and  by  means  of  the 
money  so  provided  hundreds  of  men 
who  are  now  prospering  in  this 
Australia  were  enabled  to  quit  Eng- 
land, and  so  commenced  a  brighter 
and  happier  career.  Sad  is  it  to 
relate  that  the  chief  opponents  to 
assisted  immigration  in  Victoria 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  that 
class  for  which  the  system  has  done 
most.  The  conservation  of  the  in- 
terest  the  working  men  at  home  un- 
doubtedly had  in  the  waste  lands  of 
the  Colonies  would,  however,  have 
demanded  some  thought  and  trouble 
on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Office — 
a  department  of  the  Government 
which  is  not,  we  are  irresistibly  led 
to  believe,  celebrated  for  the  one  or 
desirous  of  the  other.  Then,  too, 
might  have  been  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  that  confederated  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  for  which  has 
since  become  so  painfully  apparent. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was 
Absolutely  necessary  that  the  machi- 
nery should  at  once  have  been  set 
in  motion  because  it  was  ready  to 
hand,  but  that  the  time  of  conferring 
a  great  boon  on  her  individual  de- 
pendencies was  the  time  England 
should  have  chosen  to  impose  con- 
ditions and  take  powers  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  at 
large.  This  golden  opportunity  was, 
however,  lost  through  the  short- 
sightedness or  the  indolence  of  those 
who  guide  the  destinies  of  the  Bri- 
tish race,  and  call  themselves  states- 
men. Oh,  that  there  existed  amongst 
the  governing  classes  at  home  some 
one  who,  like  the  late  Earl  of  Elgin, 
was  able  and  willing  to  turn  to  ac- 
count the  knowledge  gained  abroad 
*  for  the  advantage  of  the  Colonies, 
or  of  the  mother  country,  or  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  ;  with 
the  hope  of  drawing  closer  the 
bonds  of  union  between  them,  and 
dispelling  something  of  that  cloud 
of  ignorance  and  indifference  which 
has  often  made  the  public  opinion 
of  Great  Britain  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  support  to  the  best  interests 
of  her  dependencies.'5 

But  because  Great  Britain  has 
been  forgetful  of  her  duty  in  the 
past,  is  that  a  good  and  valid  reason 
why  she  should  be  reckless  in  her 
proceedings  now  ?  I  am  sure  that 
if  we  could  once  arouse  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  England  to  a  lively 
sense  of  what  was  going  on,  the 
Government  would  be  speedily 
forced  to  do  something  to  avert  the 
threatened  disruption,  instead  of 
standing  by  in  irritating  inactivity, 
distilling  honeyed  words  from  mock- 
ing lips. 

The  idea  has  gone  abroad  that 
the  Colonial  Office  is  not  looked 
on  with  favour  by  any  aspirant 
to  a  seat  in  the  British  Cabinet. 
The  Colonists  give  a  greal  deal  of 
trouble,  it   is  said,   and  any  mis- 


management, no  matter  how  trivial, 
in  connection  with  their  affairs  u 
sure  to  be  magnified  into  a  griev- 
ance of  the  first  magnitude.     Co- 
lonial Ministers   and  Parliament* 
moreover,  have  occasionally  a  knack 
of    expressing    their    wants     an«i 
wishes  in  a  manner  more  fbrcibL 
than  elegant,  instead  of  approacl- 
ing  their '  king  maker  *  with    4  bated 
breath  and  whispering  hmnblenes* 
While  then  there  is  a  little  to  attract 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
from  time  to  time   condescend  T- 
preside  over  our  affairs  when  tLer- 
is    no  other  seat    vacant    in    t  - 
Government,  there  is  a  great  d»- 
to  repel  them.     If  they  succeed  in 
pleasing  all,  they  are  never  heard  t :. 
while  if  they  should  be  unfortuna* 
enough  to  create  a  dispute  or  a  dis- 
turbance they  are  assailed  on  ~ 
sides    by    a    storm — nay,    a    ve:*. 
typhoon — of  vituperation. 

How  different  such  an  office  inn-' 
be  from  that  held  by  the  Secretarr 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  TL> 
gentleman  feels  that  he  is  exercis- 
ing an  important  influence  in  tue 
affairs  of  the  world.  Many  of  hi" 
failures  may  be  concealed  while  liN 
diplomatic  triumphs  may  be  trum- 
peted forth  to  the  world.  Instead 
of  receiving  deputations  of  roueli 
colonists  he  comes  in  contact  with 
the  envoys  of  Imperial  Majestic-* 
and  most  Christian  Kings.  Instead 
of  the  unmannerly  missives  of  rousii 
and  ready  men  who  are  pushing 
British  enterprise  in  every  corner 
of  the  world,  his  eyes  are  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  correctly  sealed 
and  be-ribboned  dispatches,  which 
when  they  administer  the  'snub- 
direct  '  do  so  in  silvery  accents,  and 
never  offer  a  deadly  insult  to  his 
country  unless  it  be  in  language 
so  courtly  and  mellifluous  that 
it  becomes  almost  a  pleasure  to 
be  despised.  All  these  delights 
fall  to   the    lot  of    the   fortunate 
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oeing  who  holds  the  Heals  of  the 
Foreign    Office.  *  Well,   I  confess 
bliat  while  the  colonies  of  England 
continue  to  be  looked  on  rather  as 
el  troublesome  heritage,  neither  use- 
ful  nor  ornamental,  whose  affairs 
must  needs  be  administered  in  a 
manner  more  or  less   perfunctory 
pending  their  final  dismissal,  any 
<jonnection  with  them   cannot   be 
/expected  to  yield  a  statesman  as 
■much   gratification  in   a  year,   as 
ooiay   be  enjoyed    during  a    single 
•interview    with    the    Ambassador 
i  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  Kingdom  or  Empire 
This,  That,  and  The  Other.   But  if  a 
:  minister  would  only  apply  himself  to 
the  work  of  consolidating  the  Empire 
on  a  wise  and  equitable  basis,  he 
would   find  a   task  ready   to    his 
i  hand  far   more  interesting    in  its 
development,  and  far  more  glorious 
in  its  results,  than  that  of  meddling 
.  with  Princelets,  or  preserving  his 
,  temper   while   being    snubbed    by 
those  arrogant  Powers   that  can- 
not be  made  to  see  the  beauties  of 
a    peace-at-any-price    policy,    and 
daily  blaspheme  the  *  shoddy '  gods 
that  our  countrymen  so  ignorantly 
worship. 

I  admit  that  the  difficulties  in 
*  the  way  are  many  and  great.  In 
the  first  place  the  elaboration  of 
a  scheme  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  case  would  be  a 
work  of  immense  labour,  and 
call  for  the  exercise  of  all  the 
faculties  which  go  to  make  up  a 
first-class  statesman.  But  when 
the  undertaking  had  advanced  so 
far,  the  author's  perplexities  and 
embarrassments  would  only  have 
begun.  By  far  the  most  arduous 
part  of  the  business  would  be  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  commu- 
nities scattered  abroad  throughout 
the  world  to  the  federative  scheme. 
The  time  when  this  might  have 
been  done  with  comparative  ease  has 
long  passed  by.  Although,  how- 
ever, the  task  would  be  difficult,  it 
does  not  follow  that  its  difficulties 


are  insuperable.  Like  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  the  creation  of 
an  Empire  '  fitly  joined  together/ 
out  of  the  present  disjointed  atoms, 
might  require  the  labour  of  years, 
but  surely  there  is  no  object  on 
earth  to  which  a  man  could  more 
worthily  dedicate  his  talents  or  his 
time.  But  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  chief  obstacles  to  his  pro- 
gress would  be  found  not  in  the 
intricate  nature  of  the  measure 
required,  or  the  disinclination  of 
the  colonies  to  surrender  some  small 
portion  of  their  powers  to  the 
Supreme  Council  which  they  would 
assist  in  creating,  but  in  the  vis 
inertice  of  the  British  Parliament, 
and  the  indifference,  begotten  of 
ignorance,  of  the  British  people. 

The  Government  of  England  at 
the  present  moment  is  little  likely 
to  take  a  heroic  view  of  its  duties, 
its  responsibilities,  or  its  interests. 

Parliament  is  becoming  every 
day  more  crammed  with  men  who 
have  made  their  money  by  trade, 
and  who  think  that  trade  and 
money  making  are  the  sole  ob- 
jects of  existence.  Common  sense 
forbids  that  we  should  deny  the 
credit  due  to  those  who  raise 
themselves  from  humble  positions 
in  life  to  *  the  uppermost  seats  at 
feasts '  of  all  kinds,  but  it  is  useless 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
the  man  whose  soul  has  necessarily 
dwelt  in  his  money  bags  for  the 
greater  portion  of  his  existence, 
must  have  somewhat  contracted 
views,  and  no  very  high- soaring 
aspirations.  While  both  the  *  count- 
ing-house aristocracy '  and  the  com- 
mercial millionaire  are  not  likely  to 
trouble  themselves  about  any  pro- 
jects for  the  advancement  of  na- 
tional greatness,  which  do  not  pro- 
mise to  pay,  there  are  others  who 
cling  to  the  past  with  such  affec- 
tionate tenacity,  that  any  scheme 
which  necessitates  the  laying  of 
sacrilegious  hands  on  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country  would 
have  very  little  chance  of  receiving 
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their  favourable  consideration.  It 
is  not  that  they  are  not  anxious  to 
promote  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
their  country,  but  they  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  think  that  the  neces- 
sities of  the  nation  have  outgrown 
the  capacity  to  meet  them  possessed 
by  that  august  legislative  body 
with  which  the  past  history  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  so  inti- 
mately bound  up.  To  awaken  an 
interest,  then,  in  the  possible  future 
of  the  Empire  in  the  minds  of  those 
whose  shortsighted  views  are  chiefly 
confined  to  questions  of  material 
prosperity  and  to  overcome  the 
conservative  tendencies  of  those 
who  love  the  '  old  paths '  not  wisely 
but  too  well,  is  the  task  which  lies 
before  him  who  would  weld  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  British 
Empire  into  one  homogeneous  whole. 
How  then  is  this  to  be  done  ?  We 
have  seen  that  there 'would  be  good 
reason  to  despair  of  ever  achieving 
the  object  in  view  if  our  sole  re- 
liance was  on  the  present  governing 
classes.  But  the  last  Reform  Bill 
has  introduced  a  new  element  into 
the  political  life  of  England,  which 
is  not  yet  felt  in  any  appreciable 
degree,  but  which  cannot  fail  to 
make  its  influence  known  before 
long.  To  this  new  element  must  we 
look  to  force  on  our  rulers  that  task 
of  consolidation  which  they  have 
hitherto  done  their  utmost  to 
avoid  ? 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  acknow- 
ledge that  in  the  great  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria, where  it  has  been  my  lot  to  live 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  there  will  be 
found  many  people  whose  views  are 
entitled  to  respect,  who  do  not 
share  in  the  desire  for  an  united 
Empire  which  I  have  expressed.  I 
believe  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  are  not  actuated  by  any  dis- 
like to  the  British  connection,  but 
they  doubt  the  feasibility  of  the 
Confederative  scheme.  Moreover, 
they  have  adopted  the  idea.,  so  fre- 
quently and  mischievously  dwelt  on 
by  British  statesmen,  that  the  in- 


evitable result  of  Colonial  gro^t: 
is  independence.      Probably  man* 
of  these  would  be  induced  to  chanj 
their  opinion  on  this  point  were  . 
properly  prepared    plan   submit!-- 
for  their  consideration,   and  ur^ 
on  their  acceptance   witji  befitt::.: 
heartiness    and  warmth.       Other* 
again,  without  being1  positively  h  - 
tile  and  indifferent  to  the  Engl> 
connection,    are  disposed  to  pre* 
the  separate  rights  of  the  Col.  zr 
to  the  utmost;  they  are  impati 
of   control    and    superiority,    a: 
would  sooner  apparently  rule  sin::  - 
in  a  parish  than  share  with  oti  - 
the  glorious   task   of  gnidine  t 
destinies  of  a  worjd-wide  Empir 
They  are,  moreover,  actuated  bj 
dread  lest  the  rights  of  the  Coir 
to  manage  exclusively  its  interr 
affairs  should  in  any  way  be  endaL- 
gered ;  but  we  have  the  example  > 
the  United  States  to  show  us  tha: 
strong  central  power  is  not  nece^.- 
rily  incompatible  with  the  existed 
of  all  reasonable  State  rights.   <r 
course,  here  as  elsewhere,  there  ;r 
some  on  whom  the  very  name  of  E  in- 
land operates  as  a  red  rag  on  a  l..  . 
bull,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  ar- 
sufficiently  numerous  to  render  tht . 
existence  of  much  practical  imp»r- 
ance.     From  all  I  can   learn,  t 
state    of  public    opinion     on    ti/» 
matter  in    the    other   Colonies   i* 
similar  to  what  it  is  in  Victoria. 

It  may  be  asked,  '  How  is  it  th  •• 
you  and  those  who  think  with  rr  - 
on  this  point  are  so  anxious  for 
closer  alliance  with  a  Governme:.* 
of  whose  recent  policy  you  spe:. 
with  contempt,  and  of  whose  furniv 
career  you  have  little  hope  ?  TVhj , 
indeed,  do  you  not  rather  seek  t«> 
set  yourselves  free  from  a  conner- 
tion  which  only  entails  disgrace r  * 
The  answer,  I  think,  is  obvious. 
We  look  to  the  revival  of  national 
life  and  energy  which  would  follow 
the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  : 
renew  the  face  of  all  things,  t 
bring  again  the  days  when  states- 
men were  bold  and  fearless,  and  the 
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people  honest  and  true  ;  and  when 
it  would  have  been  a  fonl  libel  on 
the  national  character  to  affirm 
-that — 

Only  the  ledger  lives,  and  only  not   all 
men  lie. 

The  time  was  when  men  could 
think  of  other  things  besides  the 
shop — men  with  hearts  that  thrilled 
responsive  to  other  music  besides 
the  chink  of  gold,  men  who  toiled, 
and  wrought,  and  thought  for  the 
public  weal,  who  in  the  darkest 
days,  and  wljen  surrounded  by  the 
greatest  difficulties,  never  despaired 
of  the  commonwealth,  but — 

Ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads. 

Surely  those  glorious  days  have 
not  passed  away  for  ever  !  The  icy 
hand  of  a  winter  of  discontent  and 
indifference  to  all  save  material 
things  has  lain  long  upon  the  na- 
tion's heart,  but  still  the  warmth 
within  is  not  yet  quite  extinguished. 
At  one  touch  of  the  enchanter's 
wand  it  would  leap  to  life  again, 
burst  the  thin  crust  of  selfishuess 
and  cowardice  which  now  smothers 
its  fires,  and  springtime  would  come 
again  throughout  the  land.  Let 
but  some  magician  who  has  learnt 
from  ancient  oracles,  or  the  whis- 
perings of  the  God  within  him,  the 
mystic  spells  whereby  dead  na- 
tions are  raised  to  life,  come  and 
stir  up  the  memories  of  our  past 
glories  and  our  hopes  of  future 
renown,  and  we  shall  feel  the 
mighty  heart  of  the  British  Empire 
throbbing  anew  with  a  passionate 
delight  to  which  it  has  been  a 
stranger  for  many  a  weary  day ; 
and  as  each  pulsation  sends  forth 
fresh  8 tr earn  s  of  gladdening  life 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  body  politic,  the  faded 
flowers  of  patriotism  and  duty  will 
raise  their  drooping  heads,  and  once 
more  blossom  amongst  us  as  the  rose. 

Our  venerable  mother  would  re- 
new her  youth,  and  as  an  acknow- 


ledged head  of  a  Greater  Britain 
would  occupy  her  legitimate  place 
at  the  head  of  the  family  of  nations. 

The  Colonies,  having  passed 
their  apprenticeship,  and  become 
partners  in  the  great  firm,  would 
find  in  connection  with  it  an  outlet 
for  their  restless  energies,  and  the 
wherewithal  to  satisfy  a  praise- 
worthy ambition  to  achieve  a  dis- 
tinction on  a  larger  stage  than  that 
at  the  command  of  any  dependant 
State. 

The  change  wrought  in  the 
character  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment by  the  consummation  of  this 
union  would,  I  believe,  be  as  satis- 
factory as  it  would  be  complete. 
In  council,  the  experience  of  age 
and  the  vigour  of  youth  would  act 
and  re-act  on  each  other,  and  we 
might  reasonably  hope  that  from 
the  conflict  of  opinions  so  influenced 
a  policy  would  be  evolved  which  any 
subject  of  the  Queen  might  regard 
with  satisfaction,  and  speak  of  with- 
out a  blush — a  policy  which  would 
hit  the  happy  mean  between  bluster 
and  severity — between  Quixotism 
on  the  one  hand  and  sordid  self- 
seeking  on  the  other. 

Although  the  prospect  of  achiev- 
ing this  great  work  of  confedera- 
tion does  not  seem  very  encou- 
raging at  present,  I  nevertheless 
look  forward  to  the  time  when 
this  day-dream  of  so  many  will 
resolve  itself  into  a  substantial 
reality.  Of  our  present  rulers 
I  have  but  little  hope,  but  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that 
the  nation  at  large  will  remain 
much  longer  indifferent  to  the  glo- 
rious future  which  might  be  the 
heritage  of  our  race,  if  we  only  had 
the  energy  to  *  take  occasion  by  the 
hand, 'instead  of  wasting  our  mighty 
opportunities  through  ignorance  or 
sloth. 

A  Consolidated  British  Empire  is 
still  possible ;  but  will  not  be  pos- 
sible much  longer. 

W.  J.  S. 

Melbourne  : 
August  1872. 
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her  robe,  is  a  marveDous  broidery  of 
lair  scenes,  interwoven  withlsis,  as 
flowers  and  gems  on  a  silver  thread. 
It  was  with  nnmingled  satisfac- 
tion that  we  found  that  an  unfore- 
seen detention  in  Oxford  during  the 
long  vacation  of  last  year  would 
enable  us  to  see  more  of  the  place 
than  at  any  other  time  our  avoca- 
tions would  permit.  And  under  the 
air    of  philosophic   calmness   with 
which  the  many  condolences  on  our 
approaching  fate  of  dulness  were  re- 
received  lay,  not  resignation,  but  ex- 
pectancy that  at  last  the  oft-ima- 
gined delights  of  the  '  Long '  would 
be  realised  for  us — that  while  strol- 
ling through  the  deserted  halls  and 
echoing  cloisters,  the  poetic  visions 
heretofore  somewhat  misty   might 
take  definite   form,  and   drifts   of 
quiet  thought  and  profitable  reflec- 
tion, of  which  we  had  been  hitherto 
unconscious,  would  be  awakened. 

But  disappointment  awaited  us ; 
whether  from  some  deficiency  in 
our  mental  calibre  or  from  circum- 
stances beyond  control,  these  sensa- 
tions were  not  even  approached  for 
'weeks.     It  is  at  all  times  difficult 
to  renew  or  sustain  impressions  of 
awe. 
^     Beautiful  as  Oxford  is  in  July, 

—  any  enjoyment  of  it  is  well-nigh 
-~  impossible ;  the  town  is  most  dis- 

-  agreeable  and  certainly  not  quiet. 

-  -   The  streets  in  the  afternoon  look 

like     Bristol    thoroughfares  —  pa- 

_    -trolled  by  gaily  attired  scouts  strut- 

.  '-'ting  in  gaudy  emulation  of  their 

.  -  "absent  masters.     Towards  evening 

"r  the  High  Street  is  a  promenade  for 

—    crowds  of   tradespeople,  and   idle 

"shopgirls and  shopmen,  early  eman- 

-  -v  cipated  from  the  counter,  issue  forth 

•  - --  in  full  and  gorgeous  costume. 

it  •     Turn  to  the  college  scenes;  they 

-"-  are  worse,  half  blocked  up  with  scaf- 

-**  folding,  and  by  falling  stones  and 

--  -f?  dust,  which  in   showers  threaten 

.--  *  every  passer-by  with  real  danger, 

r-  ^fyou  learn,  with  some  discomfort, 

:--**' that  all  repairing,  painting,  and  de- 

i:T  *f  molition  is  accomplished  during  the 

:-  -  *  long  vacation. 


Day  after  day  fresh  nuisance 
arises :  first  the  militia  disbanding ; 
then  the  regatta  brings  shows  and 
noise;  then  do  '  Odd  Fellows,1  *  An- 
cient Britons,'  *  Druids,'  *  Temper- 
ance,' and  other  Orders  become 
suddenly  excited,  and  if  estimable 
societies  in  themselves,  now  serve 
to  collect  and  unite  every  kind  of 
objectionable  people.  At  any  mo- 
ment in  turning  a  corner  you  may 
come  upon  a  noisy  mob  of  washed 
and  unwashed  brotherhood,  bearing 
triumphantly  hoisted  banners,  with 
an  accompaniment  of  popular  airs 
out  of  tune,  and  followed  by  an 
attendant  mixed  multitude.  Hardly 
time  to  take  refuge  in  the  nearest 
shop  before  they  sweep  past  like  an 
army  of  locusts,  leaving  dust  and 
a  doubt  if  the  air  will  ever  recover 
its  pristine  purity  after  this  enthu- 
siastic outpouring;  while  you  can 
only  emerge  and  escape  into  the 
country,  if  possible,  till  nightfall, 
when  sounds  of  drunken  merriment 
announce  the  revellers'  return. 

But  gradually  all  subsides ;  shops 
close,  money  is  scarce,  and  Oxford 
by  September  looks  very  desolate, 
and,  like  Mariana,  *  aweary.'  The 
proverbial  sheep  may  be  anticipated 
for  the  grass-grown  High  Street;  a 
dream-atmosphere  steals  over  the 
place,  and  all  seems  in  slumber. 

Then  is  the  time  to  wander  about 
the  quiet  lanes,  stumbling  on  many 
a  nook  before  unnoticed ;  there  is 
Oxford's  great  beauty,  the  multitu- 
dinous green  springing  up  at  every 
turn,  especially  noticeable  in  the 
deserted  streets;  everywhere  you 
go,  trees  break  the  line  of  buildings, 
shrubs  and  creepers  peep  over  the 
walls,  invading  the  precincts  of  the 
schools  and  library.  There  is  one 
grand  old  chestnut  whose  branches 
extend  across  Brasenose  Lane, 
touching  the  windows  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  of  unknown 
age — a  magnificent  tree. 

To  the  library,  whose  galleries 
often  afforded  a  cool  shelter  from 
the  outside  dust  and  notfflpte  would 
render  a  grateful  tribr*™        mory. 
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Frequently  it  was  our  wont  to  re- 
treat within  the  still  sovereignty  of 
the  Bodleian,  where  the  very  odour 
of  the  books  exercised  a  quieting 
influence.  A  true  sovereignty,  for 
there  is  the  crowning  of  kingly 
minds,  in  whose  dominion  all  may 
share,  unfailing  testimony  to  the 
justice  of  James  I.'s  exclamation, 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  :  €  If  I  were  not  a  king, 
I  would  be  a  University  man ;  and 
if  it  were  so  that  I  must  be  a  pri- 
soner, if  I  might  have  my  wish,  I 
would  desire  to  have  no  other  prison 
than  that  libraiy,  and  be  chained 
together  with  so  many  good  au- 
thors et  mortuis  magistris.1  And 
what  magic  lamp  or  ring  ever  pro- 
duced more  marvellous  results;  a 
word,  a  sign,  and  willing  atten- 
dants stagger  up  bearing  ponderous 
tomes,  the  long-buried  treasures  of 
hidden  lore.  To  those  ancient  vo- 
lumes, to  the  antiquarian  researches 
of  Hutton,  Anthony  a  Wood,  Skel- 
ton,  Hearne,  and  others,  were  we 
indebted  for  much  of  the  subsequent 
pleasure  of  our  strolls,  from  which, 
however,  the  books  frequently  en- 
ticed us. 

Often  did  we  seat  ourselves  in 
the  recess  of  an  oriel  window  be- 
neath the  dignified  portraits  of 
scholars  and  poets  of  former  genera- 
tions, that  look  gravely  down  on  us, 
as  on  others  long  past  away.  The 
hum  of  the  city  dies  away,  faintly 
borne  now  and  then  on  the  sweet 
pure  breeze  that  softly  steals  through 
the  open  lattice ;  below  are  gables, 
turrets,  and  Exeter's  shady  garden, 
from  whence  the  song  of  the  mel- 
low-throated thrush  rings  clear  and 
sweet ;  sounds  and  scents  float  by, 
gradually  bringing  oblivion  to  outer 
worries.  The  spirit  of  the  past 
claims  us  once  more,  and  we  live  in 
the  yellow  pages  before  us.  There 
is  learning  in  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  Bodleian ;  even  the  backs  of 
the  books  tell  some  tale. 

Within  yon  parchment  are  pre- 
cious  thoughts    a    martyr's   hand 


transcribed ;  in  the  faded  velvet  we 
find  quaint  conceits  enshrined  is 
verse  that  the  poet  deemed  immor- 
tal ;  love-songs  of  gay  cavaliers  and 
simpering  dames,  now  existing  only 
on  canvas.  Here  is  an  ancient 
squib,  the  mirth  of  which  died  long 
since  with  the  occasion  that  pro- 
duced it,  now  dreary  as  the  Daatf 
of  Death.  Between  those  iron 
clasps  is  a  life  enclosed ;  within  the 
compass  of  two  brown  covers  dii 
one  shut  in  the  labour  of  years. 
Another  work  is  by  some  unknown 
writer,  and  every  line  speaks  of 
unfulfilled  purpose — perished  desire 
— a  tiny  mausoleum  for  the  author's 
fame.  Yet  may  the  wish  of  the 
dead  be  accomplished,  though 
other  than  he  intended ;  his  name 
is  perished,  but  his  work  may  en- 
dure, and  the  words  on  the  worm- 
eaten  page  quicken  in  the  future 
in  the  lives  and  works  of  men. 

In  turning  over  the  catalogues, 
the  vicissitude  to  which  books  are 
subject  is  very  striking ;  how  one 
man's  writings  remain  and  another's 
are  lost,  and  '  time  and  chance  hap- 
pens to  them  all.'  Only  the  name* 
of  some  great  works  are  left,  while 
plenty  of  comparatively  worth- 
less poetry  and  satire  have  survived 
centuries.  Could  we  but  trace  their 
history — through  the  fall  of  nations, 
destructive  wars,  times  of  igno- 
rance and  religious  persecution! 
The  preservation  of  a  single  book 
is  wonderful  when  we  read  of  the 
numberless  libraries  burnt  age  after 
age — when  we  recall  even  one  in- 
stance such  as  that  recounted  of  the 
bigotry  of  Edward  VI. 's  reign,  how 
1  the  two  visitors  to  Oxford  rifled  the 
libraries,  taking  a  cartload  of  MSS. 
from  the  colleges  and  public  library, 
and  all  those  containing  mathema- 
tical diagrams,  or  even  red  initial 
letters,  were  condemned  as  Popish 
and  diabolical ;  and  this  great  spoil 
of  books  was  carried  about  the  city 
on  biers  by  impious  and  foolish  men, 
and  then  burnt  in  the  common  mar- 
ket place.' 
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Bat  the  greater  number  were  for- 
tunately hidden  in  safes.  In  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
the  books  were  chained  to  the  desks, 
first  in  the  chancel  of  Old  St.  Mary's 
Church,  then  in  Durham  College, 
where  was  the  first  regular  library, 
built  on  the  ground  afterwards 
occupied  by  Trinity;  and  there, 
Wood  says,  '  they  were  deposited  in 
chaines  in  certaine  pews  or  studies.' 

Often  when  perusing  these  ancient 
records  would  the  Oxford  of  olden 
time  appear  to  our  mental  vision ; 
Oxford  as  described  in  the  Chroni- 
cles, rising  Phoenix-like  after  the 
conquest,  exceeding  in  grandeur  the 
city  of  our  days. 

The  castle,  enclosing  three  times 
its  present  circumference,  with  its 
formidable  keep  and  stately  towers ; 
a  church  and  convent  within  the 
area;  and  the  ancient  Town  Hall, 
where  the  famous  'Black  Assize' 
was  held;  a  fair  embattled  wall, 
with  moat,  drawbridges,  and  mas- 
sive towered  gates  surrounding  the 
town.  Outside  this  wall,  to  the 
north,  the  Palace  of  Beaumont, 
with  its  meadows  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  where  Henry  I.  kept  the 
Passover,  and  'loved  to  refresh 
himself  with  the  conversation  of 
clerks ;  where  Edward  II.  took  re- 
fuge from  his  termagant  queen, 
who  in  pursuit  also  lodged  there, 
bringing  with  her  Adam  de  Orlton, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  preached 
on  the  occasion  to  incite  the  clerks 
to  rebellion,  taking  for  text,  'My 
head  grieveth  me,'  in  allusion  to 
the  King. 

Beaumont  Palace  was  given  to 
the  Carmelite  Friars  by  that  un- 
fortunate monarch,  in  fulfilment  of 
a  vow  made  in  the  war  with  Robert 
Bruce.  The  last  fragment  of  the 
building,  a  room  where  Richard  I. 
was  born,  was  palled  down  a  few 
years  ago,  having  previously  served 
as  a  'stye.'  On  the  west  side  of 
of  Oxford  was  Osney  Abbey,  a 
noble  pile  of  which  (owing  to  the 


utilitarian  custom  of  selling  every 
uninhabited  memorial  of  past  ages 
for  the  materials)  not  one  stone  is  left 
upon  another.  Only  one  archway 
marks  its  site.  Mass  was  held  there 
after  the  transfer  of  the  bishopric 
to  Christchurch  until  Elizabeth's 
reign. 

On  the  north-west  stood  Rewley, 
or  Roy-lien,  Abbey.  Again  the 
substantial  fruit  of  a  vow  made  in 
the  Holy  Wars  by  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  it  was  founded  for  the 
Cistercian  Monks.  Tradition  re- 
cords that  it  was  a  fair  place  on  the 
river  bank  ;  twenty-one  large  elms 
in  two  rows  shaded  the  pathway 
from  the  outer  gate  to  the  house, 
every  one  planted  to  represent  a 
monk,  while  at  the  end  stood  a 
separate  tree  for  the  abbot.  Of  the 
abbey  we  have  only  an  idea  from 
a  sketch  of  the  rains  in  1720,  en- 
graved in  Skelton's  Antiquities — 
long  low  buildings  with  arched 
doorways  and  Gothic  windows,  the 
interior  of  one  room  possessing  a 
richly  carved  fireplace  with  a  small 
figure  on  either  side. 

To  the  south  lay  the  monasteries 
of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
Friars  ;  a  part  of  the  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  latter  community  still 
bears  its  old  name  of '  Paradise.' 

In  the  Franciscan  church  the 
heart  of  Richard,  King  of  the 
Romans,  was  interred,  with  the 
body  of  Beatrix,  his  queen ;  there 
also  was  Roger  Bacon  buried. 
Though  a  church  of  some  preten- 
sions to  beauty  and  grandeur 
(judging  by  the  dimensions  and 
description  still  preserved)  the  very 
site  is  unknown.  A  few  coffins 
were  dug  up  in  the  garden  of  one 
of  the  houses  near  the  place  where 
the  monastery  stood  some  few  years 
ago,  and  might  give  a  clue  to  the 
situation  of  the  church. 

Within  the  city  walls  a  flourish- 
ing town  existed,  with  churches, 
schools,  and  colleges,  which  the 
chronicler  states  'were  all  fairly 
built  of  stone  from  the  quarries,  the 
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very  worst  of  them  as  good  as  some 
universities  in  foreign  parts.' 

Any  picture  formed  of  Oxford 
before  the  Conquest  must  be  neces- 
sarily vague.  Though,  as  we  know, 
a  royal  residence,  only  a  few  Saxon 
remains — crypts,  tower,  and  one  or 
two  doorways — are  left  to  indicate 
the  importance  of  the  city  then. 
D'Oilli,  in  Domesday  Book,  returned 
42  inhabited  houses,  and  80  waste. 
These,  with  other  buildings  (churches 
and  halls),  were  consumed  in  a  large 
fire  in  1 190,  and  were  built  of  wood 
and  straw.  No  data  can  be  clearly 
assigned  to  the  foundation  of  the 
City  of  Oxford ;  in  vain  do  we  dive 
into  the  mists  of  remote  ages ;  no 
record  can  be  found  of  sufficient 
authenticity  to  gain  credence. 

The  Grafton  Chronicle  refers  it 
to  'certaine  Greeke  philosophers 
that  came  over  with  Brute/  and, 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus, 
'adventured  to  this  island  to  dis- 
seminate learning  amongst  the  rude 
Albions.'  A  bold  venture  truly  with 
so  warlike  a  race,  and  the  ancients 
too  considered  Britain,  to  be  sepa- 
rate from  all  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

Wood  ascribes  the  city  to  Mem- 
phric,  King  of  Britons  in  1009,  from 
whom  it  was  named  Caer  Mem* 
phric,  a  man  who  Boss  says  '  had 
nothing  to  boast  of,  save  being 
father  to  a  worthy  son  and  building 
a  noble  city.'  After  the  Roman 
invasion  it  shared  the  fate  of  most 
English  towns,  sometimes  flourish- 
ing, sometimes  ravaged  to  a  mere 
village. 

The  antiquity  of  the  University  is 
still  a  contested  point  among  the 
learned.  Some  critics,  in  spite  of 
the  elaborate  evidence  deduced  by 
Wood  from  the  Chronicles,  will  not 
allow  the  existence  of  a  university 
before  Stephen ;  some  again  retain 
their  faith  in  King  Alfred  as  the 
founder;  others  state  that  Alfred 
made  provision  for  secular  educa- 
tion only,  and  attribute  the  first 
religious  instruction  to  St.  Frides- 
wide's  Priory. 


An  old  statute  book  of  Gloucester 
Hall  (now  Worcester  College)  r* 
fers  to  the  yearly  commemorauoi 
for  the  soul  of  King  Alfred  ob- 
served  by  the  University  the  ii 
Ides  of  November,  the  Vigil  of  St 
Martin. 

Deeply  imbued  with  these  c 
records  have  we  left  the  Bodleias 
the  mantle  of  antiquity  still  restk 
on  us  to  give  each  object  doub. 
significance,  make  each  step  ricb  1 
awakened  reminiscence,  while  * 
trace  the  old  intermingled  with :: 
new. 

We  pass  through  the  left  arcT- 
way,  with  its  groined  escutcheon 
vaulting,     under    the      Pembrc; 
arms  into  the  Radcliffe  Square.- 
ancient  School  Street.  The  sunk 
falls  softly  on  St.  Mary's  beano.- 
spire,  glimmering  on  the  counts 
pomegranates  that  cluster  in  t: 
gables  and  pinnacles  in  Eleanor 
Castile's    honour.      The    swallo* 
darting  round  in  happy  flight,  sk£- 
ming  to  and  fro  their  nests,  h' 
found     shelter     behind    many 
weather-beaten    stone  saint  stat- 
ing in  his  niche,  a  silent  witness1 
centuries  of  busy  life  below.   &' 
neath    is    the    old     Congregate 
House,  an  evidence  of  Henry  Be** 
'clerk's  munificence,  raised  fc  by  t- 
scholar    of    old    time    beyond  a 
memory*    (says  tradition),  wb 
Alfred's  church  stood.     How  w&: 
strange  scenes  has  that  old  hot- 
witnessed  !     Now  a  library ;  B',1 
broken  into  and  plundered  fortu 
gold  kept  there  in  the  Univers'l 
chest;    now   the    scene    of   P*1* 
Martyr's  disputations.     Again  *' 
find  a  layman,  Richard   Tavern- 
high  sheriff,  mounting  the  'stoo] 
stage,'  or  pulpit,  in  default  of  clerg? 
offering  '  the  Diskette  from  the  o& 
of  charitie  to  the  sparrows  of  tfj| 
spirit,  the  sweet  swallows  of  salv-i 
tion.'     Later  we  see  a  few  don* 
headed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  «J 
ministering  the  oath  of  allegiaJtf 
to  William  of  Orange,  secretly  8$ 
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in  haste,  when  his  claim  was  jet 
unmooted  in  convention.  But  time 
'would  fail  to  recall  one  half  the 
memories  that  haunt  this  hallowed 
ground. 

To  our  right  is  Brasenose,  nor 
can  we  pass  it  without  interest;  if 
a  comparatively  modern  college, 
we  must  recall  the  stirring,  eventful 
period  of  its  foundation. 

At  a  time  when  learning  was  at 
low  ebb,  so  low,  that  Linacre  failed 
in   the  attempt    to  introduce  the 
unknown,  prohibited  Greek  tongue 
into  the  land  ('  GrsBCulus  iste '  being 
synonymous  with  «  heretic  '),  when 
the  kingdom,  scarce  recovered  from 
the  wars,  intestine  faction,  and  re- 
bellion of  the  last  few  reigns,  was 
immersed  in  ostentatious  prepara- 
tion for  a  fruitless   French  cam- 
paign; in  all  this  tumult  could  one 
great  man,  Smyth,  the  celebrated 
Latinist,  find  leisure  to  promote  the 
intercommunion     and    intellectual 
intercourse  of  scholars,   and  seek 
in  a  good  work  (the  advancement 
of  learning)  the  true  repose  of  a 
noble  mind.     He  built  Brasenose 
on  the  site  of  King  Alfred's  'brasin,' 
or  brewing  house,  where  eight  little 
halls  then  congregated,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

We  are  struck  by  the  crumbling 
appearance  of  the  stonework  of  one 
wing  of  the  College,  and  of  the 
chapel.  Both  are  erected  with  the 
material  of  an  extinct  college.  In 
New  Inn  Hall  Street,  the  (Lane 
of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,'  is  a  wide, 
gloomy  stone  archway ;  pass  be- 
neath it,  and  to  the  right  stand  a 
few  ruinous  buildings,  black  with 
age,  and  still  showing  some  moul- 
dering ornament.  These,  with  a 
wall  skirting  *  Sewy  Lane,'  are  all 
that  remain  to  point  the  place  where 
St.  Mary's  College  stood ;  a  semi- 
nary noted  for  the  brightest  intel- 
lects ;  from  whose  walls  issued  one 
to  whom  the  Reformation  was 
partly  due  ;  one  who,  joining  in  the 
ever  perilous  war  with  wrong, 
sought  the    strife    for  which  his 


erudition  and  quiet  student  life  so 
eminently  unfitted  him,  'Erasmus 
the  Learned.'  With  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries  St.  Mary's  College 
passed  away,  and  the  stones  were 
carried  to  Brasenose,  then  in  pro- 
cess of  building,  and  used  for  the 
chapel  and  the  wing  which  we  re- 
marked. 

We  pass  by,  merely  glancing 
through  the  gate  at  Cain  engaged 
in  perpetual  slaughter  of  Abel ; 
pass  the  twisted-columned,  many- 
figured  porch  of  St.  Mary's,  so  dis- 
astrous to  Laud,  and  crossing  the 
High  Street,  enter  a  narrow  passage, 
the  former  *  Grope  Lane,'  so  called 
in  John's  reign  after  a  gentleman 
of  some  property  who  lived  there. 
Overhanging  roofs  meet  above,  and 
frown  out  the  light  for  a  second. 
Yet  was  there  light  enough  for  one 
of  England's  earliest  printers — 
Winkyn  de  Worde — who  lived  and 
worked  in  this  lane.  Here  again 
are  traces  of  old  academical  halls. 
To  these  halls  we  owe  much  of  the 
picturesque  irregularity  of  Oxford 
streets.  Again  and  again  we  stum- 
ble on  a  slight  erection  of  lath  and 
plaster,  perched  on  a  foundation  of 
solid  dark  wall,  like  a  magpie's  nest 
in  an  old  trunk,  and,  if  we  investi- 
gate its  origin,  invariably  find  that 
an  ancient  hall  has  stood  there. 

A  refreshing  peep  of  meadow  and 
avenue  greets  us,  and  we  now  stand 
under  the  shadow  of  Merton  Tower. 
Few  buildings  in  Oxford  can  com- 
pete with  this  magnificent  structure, 
few  awaken  such  sensations  of  re- 
verence and  awe.  In  confined 
space,  without  the  landscape,  the  set- 
ting of  deer-park,  groves,  and  river 
•which  might  enable  its  slighter, 
more  elegant  rival  Magdalen  to  con- 
test the  palm,  its  grandeur  of  pro- 
portion, breadth  of  light  and  shade, 
richness  of  detail,  would  find  no  ex- 
pression in  words.  If  the  lines 
and  ornament  of  a  building  are 
expressive  of  the  times  and  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  archi- 
tect, then  in  truth  Meiton  speaks 
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of   a    golden    age,    of    a   master 
mind. 

To  avoid  the  distasteful  assistance 
of  an  officious  guide  (the  inevitable 
price  of  entering  any  place)  we  re- 
gretfully pass  by  the  door.     Gro- 
tesque   gargoyles   outstretch  their 
monstrous    black    forms,    bending' 
over  us  with  grim,  unspoken  merri- 
ment   and   carven  gibe.     Beneath 
the  curiously  cut  allegory,  from  the 
gateway  issues,  to  the  mind's  eye, 
a  bevy  of  fair  women  of  the  olden 
time.     For    Merton  was  a    royal 
residence  for  the  Queens  of  Eng- 
land,    as     Magdalen     for     Kings. 
Eleanor  of  Castile  ;  Katherine,  who 
condescended  to  dine  with  the  Mer- 
tonians ;  Elizabeth,  holding  a  privy 
council  and  public  dinner  in   the 
hall,  and  entertained  with  academic 
disputations;  Henrietta  Maria,  for 
whom   a   private  entrance   to  the 
chapel  was  made.     And  of  famous 
men  what  a  motley  crowd  throng 
these  cloisters !    Antony  a  Wood  re- 
served the  records  of  this  College 
for  a  separate  volume  (never  com- 
pleted), and  every  foot  of  ground 
challenges   the  wanderer  to  their 
study. 

From  the  garden  gate,  shut  up 
in  olden  times,  because  so  many 
young  ladies  and  students  would 
walk  there  of  a  Sunday  evening, 
which  was  unsuitable  to  the  gravity 
beseeming  them,  we  come  to  St. 
Alban's  Ball,  one  of  the  prettiest 
aud  oldest.  From  the  burgher 
Albano  in  John's  reign  it  passed  to 
the  nuns  of  Littlemore,  a  small 
but  prosperous,  well-living  society 
(the  abbess  demanding  a  piece  of 
good  roast  beef  for  every  Sunday  in 
the  year  from  the  Abbey  of  Abbing- 
ton).  There  is  a  view  of  the  Hall 
in  one  of  the  Oxford  almanacs,  re- 
produced by  Skelton,  with  a  curious 
group  in  the  foreground.  Henry 
VIII.  is  giving  a  grant  of  the  Hall 
to  his  physician,  Dr.  Owen,  while 
the  abbess  is  seen  going  away  dis- 
contentedly, leaving  her  cancelled 
tenure  on  the  ground,  and  Wolsey 


holds  the  archiepiscopal   staff   in- 
verted. 

On  our  left,  opposite  to  Merton 
and  St.  Alban's,  we  see  a  row  of 
irregular  houses,  in  one  of  -which, 
'  Postmaster's  Hall,'  Anthony  a 
Wood  lived  his  solitary  life  and 
dined  alone  for  thirty  years,  appear- 
ing from  the  low  porch  but  rarely. 
then  shuffling  along  bent  and  "worn, 
looking  a  man  of  ninety  when 
scarcely  past  middle  age — bowed 
with  much  poring  over  manuscript 
and  fretted  with  petty  annoyances 
from  enemies  and  rivals,  accu- 
mulating and  rescuing  great  stores 
of  learning  for  a  grateful  posterity. 
A  long  labour,  but  not  in  vain. 

Wearied  with  the  strain  of  trying 
to  realise  the  host  of  recollections 
crowding  on  our  mental  vision,  we 
turn  up  Logic  Lane  between  two 
garden  walls  deviating  in  a  sharp 
angle.  Soft  acacias  wave  their 
tasselled  boughs  overhead,  bright 
butterflies  nutter  in  luminous  con- 
trast to  the  grey  stone,  in  the  open- 
ing before  us  the  white  dome  of 
Queen' 8  becomes  visible,  beneath 
which  that  menacing  black  ana- 
chronism Queen  Phillipa's  statue 
faces  us.  Breathing  more  freely, 
we  ungratefully  shake  off  the  du.st 
of  antiquity  for  a  season  and  seek 
rest  in  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

We  enter  through  Inigo  Jones' 
gateway,  where  another  memorial  of 
poor  Anthony  a  Wood  meets  us>\ 
the  statues  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles 
II.  erected  with  the  fine  levied  on 
the  offending  antiquary  for  libelling 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

The  appearance  of  the  garden  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  very  striking, 
and  took  us  wholly  by  surprise,  as 
before  then  we  had  only  seen  it  in 
the  early  spring  and  autumn,  when 
it  seemed  a  very  Pere  la  Chaise  for 
plants  and  seeds,  even  the  fresh 
spring  flowers  trained  with  painful 
severity,  like  the  well-drilled  daugh- 
ters of  a  strict  worldly  mother; 
and    the    fountain   figure   (a  boy 
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coated  with  slime  from  head  to  foot) 
drooping  disconsolately  at  the  din- 
giness  of  the  water.  But  go  there 
in  August,  and  all  is  transformed  as 
by  a  fairy  hand,  conveying  an  im- 
pression of  the  strangest. 

In  addition  to  the  luxuriant  out- 
door summer-growth,  all  the  foreign 
and  tropical  plants,  stately  palms, 
stiff  cacti,  <fec.,  come  out  of  the 
houses,  from  the  damp  windows  of 
which  their  unyielding  weird  forms 
have  indistinctly  loomed. 

Longfellow  in  his  Hyperion  com- 
pares a  garden  of  this  sort  to  a 
menagerie,   whose    unwilling    pri- 
soners droop  and  mourn  for  their 
native  clime.     In  the  present  in- 
stance   the    effect  was    rather   as 
though  a  party  of  foreigners  of  all 
nations  had  suddenly  settled  among 
us  in  their  own  dresses.     It  is  such 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  trees  and 
plants  unlike  in  growth  and  habit, 
yet  associated  in  strange  familiarity ; 
beneath  a  denizen  of   the    sandy 
desert  nestles  the  wood  violet,  out- 
side   the     cactus    house    coltsfoot 
abounds,  the  dandelion  and  foxglove 
by  the  geranium  and  myrtle,  mag- 
nolia and  yellow  broom  side  by  side 
—only  Hans  Andersen  could  pic- 
ture this  anomalous  company.     But 
the  garden  looks  very  lovely  as  we 
enter;    masses  of   gorgeous  roses 
erect  their  crimson   standards   on 
either  side  of  the  old. sun-dial ;  beds 
of  brilliant  hue  and  various  shape 
skirt  the  paths  leading  to  the  quiet 
circle  of  shade  round  the  tree-en- 
closed fountain,  a  cool  retreat  from 
the  blaze  of  bright  colour  outside 
that  is  only  glistering  through  the 
overhanging  wind-stirred  boughs  at 
intervals. 

,  Till  Edward  I.'s  reign  this  gar- 
den was  a  burying  place  for  the 
Jews,  when  their  extortion  led  to 
their  banishment ;  and  it  would 
seem  as  if ,  in  retribution  for  the 
insult  they  offered  the  crucifix 
(snatching  and  trampling  it  under- 
foot in  a  religious  procession),  that 
their  very  bones  could  find  no  rest. 


Many  skeletons  have  been  dug  up 
there.  Evelyn,  who  visited  the  gar- 
den and  attended  Dilloenius'  lectures, 
mentions  the  sensitive  plant  as  a 
great  curiosity. 

Under  a  gate  to  our  right,  and 
we  are  on  the  bank  of  the  Cherwell 
close  to  Magdalen  Bridge,  where 
was  an  ancient  trajectus,  or  ferry'; 
and  on  the  other  side  stand  the 
greenhouses — one  of  these  houses 
is  floored  with  a  large  tank — a 
smooth  sheet  of  clear  water,  in 
which  the  most  exquisite  forms  of 
lotus  and  water-weed  are  mir- 
rored ;  delicate  ball  flowers,  with 
dark,  cool  leaves  of  every  con- 
ceivable shape,  raise  their  lovely 
heads  out  of  the  still  water ; 
grasses  and  flowering  rushes  uplift 
and  bend,  and  sleeping  water-lilies 
lie  on  the  surface  unmoved  by  out- 
ward breeze. 

Into  a  stiff  bit  of  Dutch  garden, 
and  we  are  near  the  broad  walk 
and  way  out.  But  first  we  peep 
into  the  cactus  house.  Here 
again,  among  these  odd  rough  de- 
formities of  the  vegetable  world, 
was  the  pen  of  Hans  Andersen 
needed. 

In  one  corner,  in  the  midst  of 
rough,  prickly  Calibans,  springs  a 
Miranda,  one  lovely  starlike  flower  ; 
from,  a  helmet-shaped,  grotesque- 
headed  plant  rises  Minerva  in  full 
beauty;  here  stands  a  pale,  maiden- 
like flower,  enclosed  by  bristling 
spears — effectual  guard  from  pro- 
fane marauders.  Unwillingly  we 
break  the  spell,  staying  the  endless 
fancies  these  flowers  create,  though 
our  pen  would  fain  linger  on  the 
page  even  as  our  feet  loitered  on 
the  tempting  sward. 

We  bend  our  homeward  Bteps 
through  the  windings  of  Queen's 
Lane,  by  that  ancient  college  with 
its  delusive  modern  front.  Of  the 
14th  century,  Queen's  afforded  a 
kindly  shelter  to  seventy  poor 
scholars  and  twelve  Fellows,  who 
with  their  head  were  appointed  in 
imitation  of  Christ  and  His  dis- 
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ciples.  But  alas  for  human  frailty ; 
that  human  pride  should  gain 
ground  in  so  holy  a  society !  Far 
from  observing  the  humility  incul- 
cated on  them,  worldly  distinctions 
appear  to  have  crept  in  remarkably, 
as  their  customs  will  show.  At 
the  trumpet-called  meals  the  scho- 
lars were  required  to  kneel  humbly, 
and  in  that  posture  to  eat,  and  re- 
main while  the  Fellows  and  Doc- 
tors sate  opposite  clothed  in  scarlet 
and  black  fur,  questioning  and 
opposing  them  in  philosophy.  This 
continued  until  the  last  century. 

Nearly  the  whole  college  was 
burnt  in  1778.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  chamber  in  which  Henry 
V.'s  youthful  days  were  spent  was 
not  saved.  The  portrait  of  the 
prince,  with  the  inscription  above 
it,  was,  however,  rescued  and  placed 
in  the  new  library.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  so-called  extravagance  of 
the  blue  satin  doublet  (mentioned 
in  the  oft-told  tale  of  his  boyish 
escapades),  with  its  needle-hung 
oilet  holes,  was  in  reality  a  proof^ 
and  donned  as  a  mark  of  loyalty, 
and  in  reference  to  the  college  cus- 
tom of  giving  a  needle  and  thread 
to  each  student  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
with  a  play  on  the  founder  Eggles- 
field's  name.  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury  was  a  member  of  this  college, 
and  later  we  find  Addison  and 
Tickeli  pursuing  their  studies  in  its 
precincts.  To  Congrove's  Aspasia 
not  a  few  of  the  scholarships  are  due. 

We  now  come  to  a  sombre- 
looking  edifice,  St.  Edmund's  Hall. 
In  the  fame  of  its  illustrious 
founder  lies  its  chief  claim  to  cele- 
brity. St.  Edmund,  scholar,  saint, 
and  Archbishop  of  Cantuar,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  acquirements  at 
an  early  age.  A  relic  of  his  mother, 
*  Mabilia  the  Devout,'  was  long  pre- 
served in  All  Saints'  Church — 
her  gilt  girdle,  with  its  blue  come. 
A  friend  of  Linacre  the  Dominican, 
of  Roger  Bacon  (his  biographer), 
St.  Edmund  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  the  scholarship  of  his  time ;  to 


his  success  monkish  credulity  at- 
tached supernatural  aid.  It  is 
recorded  that  when  he  read  in  his 
schools,  an  angel  in  the  form,  of  a 
beautiful  young  man  assisted  him. 

A  liberal-minded  angel  apparently, 
for  Aristotle's  Elencks   formed  the 
subject  of  St.  Edmund's   lectures, 
and  were  then  delivered  in  Oxford 
for  the  first  time,  and  attended  bo 
greedily  that  the  poor  lecturer  was 
quite  worn  out.     '  His  dislike  to  re- 
ceiving money  was  very  great,*  says 
Wood ;  *  if  it  was  forced  on  him,  he 
would  lay  it  on  his  window-sill  and 
•cover    it    with  dust,  saying    that 
earth    with   earth  and   dust   with 
dust  ought  to  be  so  mingled  ;   and 
leaving  it  there,  his  scholars  would 
take  it  away  in  jest,  or  some  that 
were  light-fingered  secretly.*      St. 
Edmund's  Hall  was   built   in  Ed- 
ward L's  reign,  at  a  period   when 
these  seminaries  had  increased  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred. 

There  were  then  30,000  scholars 
in  Oxford,  chiefly  foreigners,  owing- 
to  the  close  intercourse  with  Paris 
University ;  but  literature  was  even 
less  lucrative  than   now;    in    the 
deepest  poverty  they  begged  their 
bread  from  house  to   house   with 
prayer  and  song.     A  curious  story 
is  told  (illustrating  the  pedantry  of 
the    fifteenth    century)    of    three 
clerks,   who,   appealing  to   a  rich 
man  for  relief,  were  by  him  con- 
ducted to  a  well  and  promised  alms 
only  on   condition    of   their  each 
making  two  verses  in  Latin  on  the 
ascending  and  descending  buckets. 
The  lines  are  curious,  but  scarcely 
worth  repeating. 

Little  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  these  stu- 
dents, even  when  Sir  Thomas  More- 
surrendered  the  chancellorship  and 
determined  to  embrace  the  profes- 
sion of  learning.  Yet  they  were 
gallant  lads,  ever  on  the  alert  to 
defend  their  privileges  against  Jews, 
burghers,  or  encroaching  friars 
with  sword  and  staff,  whatever  the 
odds    against  tl^em.     Neither  re- 
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ligious  nor  secular  authority  had 
at  any  time  unlimited  sway  in  Ox- 
ford ;  in  vain  the  thunders  of  ex- 
communication   fell    on   rebellious 
clerks.     The  interference  fras  re- 
sented; scholars  left  and  masters 
refused  to  give  their  lectures  until 
the  obnoxious  ban  was  withdrawn. 
St.  Peter* s-in-the-East,  the  oldest 
church  and  m6st  perfect  specimen 
of    early    Norman  architecture  in 
Oxford,    deserves    more    than   the 
passing  glance  we  were  alone  able 
to  bestow  on  it,  if  only  for  its  beau- 
tiful crypt,  built  by  St.  Grymbald. 
Though  constantly  tinder  water,  it 
is  possible  to  see  the  whole  of  this 
crypt  by   dint  of  careful  steering 
round  the  pillars;  but  the  famous 
carving  on  the  capitals  is  scarcely 
visible  in  the  dim  light,  and  there 
the   perpetual  damp  has   done  its 
destructive  work.     A  civil  clerk, 
whose  enthusiasm  atoned   for  his 
want   of  information,  pointed  out 
the  entrance  to  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage  which   he   affirmed  led  to  a 
house  in  Broad  Street  (Kettel  Hall), 
and  from  thence  to  Osney  Abbey, 
part  of   it    being   converted   into 
burial    vaults  in  the  churchyard. 
That  so  few  but  artists  visited  this 
crypt  seemed  a  great  grievance  in 
the  eyes  of  this  worthy  man,  though 
it  apparently  derived  its  chief  value 
to  him  from  the  questionable  cir- 
cumstance that  fair  Rosamond  at- 
tended service  there  once. 

By  the  entrance  to  New  College 
Lane  a  heavy  arch  and  curious 
doorway  indicate  where  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Chapel  stood,  built  in  one  of 
the  bastions  of  the  city  wall ;  and  on 
the  left  some  grey,  ruined  gables 
appear  overspread  with  the  caressing 
weight  of  a  thick,  bright  creeper. 

Many  objects  attract  us  in  New 
College  Lane  ;  on  the  roof  of  a  red 
brick  house  to  the  right  ('Stable 
Hall')  a  square  chamber  projects 
skywards.  This  was  the  observa- 
tory in  the  sixteenth  century,  used, 
after  Friar  Bacon's  study  was  given 
up,  by  astronomers. 


We  notice  an  older  structure 
underlying  some  of  the  modern 
buildings  of  Magdalen. Hall,  with 
a  few  detached. parts  of  an  earlier 
architecture  oil  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle.  Magdalen  Hall  occu- 
pies the  ground  of  an  extinct  col- 
lege, absorbing  all  of  it  that  was 
not  razed.  The  history  of  this 
college,  of  its  gradual  rise  and 
sudden  downfall,  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  futility  of  man's 
foresight.  A  college  for  three  years 
only,  but  both  ancient  and  important 
as  'Hert  Hall,'  the  foundation  is 
generally  ascribed  to  Walter  de 
Stapledon — in  reality  it  dated  from 
an  earlier  period.  We  hear  of  it  first 
in  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.'s 
reign,  when  Henry  Punchard,  of 
Oxford,  conveyed  a  messuage  of  it 
to  Joan  de  Stock  well;  then  it  passed 
to  Elias  de  Hertford.  We  find  a 
namesake  and  possible  descendant 
of  the  first  owner  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  conflict  between  clerks 
and  burghers  in  1297  (when  Fulk 
de  Neyrmyte,  rector  of  Pychel- 
storne,  was  slain),  and  sharing  in  the 
fate  of  banishment,  which,  with  ex- 
communication, was  bestowed  on 
the  chief  participators  in  the  tumult. 
In  1 506  a  principal  of  Hert  Hall  was 
killed  in  a  riot  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. A  long  list  of  bishops  and 
eminent  men  appears  in  the  books 
of  this  hall  (which  Brian  Twyne 
calls  a  colony  of  Glastonbury 
Abbey). 

The  fourth  principal  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  Another,  in  Henry 
VIII. 's  reign,  is  noted  as  being  the 
first  clergyman  'who,  with  great 
labour,  taught  his  parishioners  the 
"  Lord's  Prayer,"  the  "Belief,"  and 
the  "Ten  Commandments."'  Then 
Hert  Hall  went  down  in  the  world, 
and  we  hear  of  the  principal,  Wil- 
liam Sharp,  resigning  it  in  dis- 
content at  the  fortunes  of  the  place. 

It  was  the  last  principal,  Richard 
Newton,  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
transforming  it  into  a  college,  and 
took  every  precaution  to  ensure  its 
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continuance.  He  obtained  the  ne- 
cessary charter,  built  chapel,  lodg- 
ings, and  quadrangle,  endowed  it 
with  his  own  money,  providing  even 
library  and  a  book  of  statutes. 
Could  more  have  been  done  ?  Yet 
his  very  care  defeated  itself;  the 
statutes  were  so  stringent  no  prin- 
cipal would  be  subject  to  them,  and 
after  three  years,  when  the  last 
died,  '  to  him  could  no  successor  be 
found, *  says  the  old  guide,  quaintly; 
the  inmates  failed,  and  Hertford 
College  ceased  to  exist. 

Truly  could  we  echo  the  words 
of  old  Samuel  Rutherford,  '  Build 
your  nest  upon  no  tree  here,  for 
you  see  God  hath  sold  the  forest 
to  Death,  and  every  tree  whereupon 
we  would  rest  is  ready  to  be  cut 
down ;  to  the  end  we  may  flee,  and 
mount  up  and  build  upon  a  Bock.' 


We  enter  the  east  gate  of  the 
schools,  whitened  over  by  James  L's 
order,  because  the  elaborately  orna- 
mented front,  with  its  gilded  device* 
and  emblems,  *  shone  bo  brilliantly 
that  none,  especially  when  the  sun 
shone,  could  behold  them.' 

And  here  our  stroll  ends.  T 
those  who  would  study  Oxford  b 
her  quiet  out-of-the-way  noob 
and  corners  we  would  offer  one  ad- 
vice—that they  take  neither  gui<L 
nor  companion,  unless  they  are 
lucky  enough  to  find  a  friend  whose 
mind  and  tastes  are  in  complete 
unison  with  theirs. 

Many  a  fragment  over  which  the 
solitary  wanderer  can  loiter  wi'l 
prove  the  key  to  the  quaint  stories 
that  neither  guide  book  nor  cice- 
rone can  tell. 

B.  P. 
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THERE  is  a  beautiful  picture, 
painted  by  Lucas  Van  Leyden 
in  1 518,  of  the  Temptation.  It  re- 
presents  the  Devil  offering  Jesus 
Christ  a  stone.  The  Demon  is  in 
the  dress  of  a  scholar,  and  his  uni- 
versity hood  trails  behind  into  a 
streamer,  the  tip  of  whicb  coils  to 
a  serpent's  head. 

Between  that  serpent,  and  the 
scholar — whose  face  is  that  of  a 
scoffer — there  is  a  moral  gradation 
as  definite  as  any  Mr.  Darwin  could 
trace  between  the  forms  themselves. 
The  increasing  mastery  of  external 
nature   by  man,  changing   hostile 
elements  and  forms  from  foes  to 
friends,    corresponds    with     moral 
changes   of   not    less    significance 
than  those  which  have  passed  upon 
his    physical  frame.     The   serpent 
became  the  type  of  Evil  when  and 
where  it  seemed  the  most  mysteri- 
ous and  fatal  enemy  of  man ;  but 
gradually  man   learns  measurably 
to  guard  against  it,  or  he  migrates 
to  regions  not  infested  by  it,  or  he 
may  reach  a  point  of  civilisation 
where  he  finds  that  some  things 
may  be  worse  than  a  serpent's  bite. 
The  serpent  may  thus  become  a 
fossil  demon,  which  will  mean  that 
he  has  slipped  into  a  higher  form — 
has  become  winged  to  aim  at  some- 
thing above  the  heel.     Thenceforth 
he  will  change  with  the  changing 
fears  of  man,  will  shadow  his  suc- 
cessive dreads — will  take  the  colour 
of  a  hated  race  or  the  physiognomy 
of  a  formidable  heretic.     The  Afri- 
cans of  Mozambique  represent  the 
Devil  as  a  white  man.     The  kid- 
nappers on  the  Guinea  coast  have 
taught  the  poor  negroes  there  that 
men  may  be  worse  than  fierce  ani- 
mals, and  they  call  the  Devil  Mu- 
zungu  Maya,  that  is  '  wicked  white 
man.1    They  make  images  of  the 
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Devil,  paint  them  white,  and  lend 
them  to  persons  who  believe  them- 
selves troubled  by  the  Devil,  the 
belief  being  that  should  the  evil 
one,  on  such  a  visit,  catch  sight  of 
his  own  face,  he  will  be  so  horrified 
as  never  to  return  to  the  samo 
place.  In  India  we  find  that  in 
some  of  the  later  Vedic  books  the  ' 
Dragon  Vritra  is  called  Dasyu,  a 
word  which  anciently  designated 
the  dark  aborigines  of  that  country 
with  whom  the  fair  Aryans  had  to 
contend.  To  this  day  the  most 
ordinary  form  in  which  devils  are 
represented  in  India  is  that  of  a 
jet-black  woman,  with  terrible 
tusks,  a  murderous  weapon  in  her 
hand,  and  a  belt  of  skulls  at  her 
waist.  They  survive  in  the  'Ethiop* 
imps  of  Russian  church  pictures. 

Let  us  contrast  the  animal  and 
the  anthropomorphic  stages  of  de- 
monology  as  represented  by  two- 
races.  The  Mimacs—  the  aborigi- 
nal red  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia, — 
though  partially  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  retain 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  original 
religion.  They  at  first  believed 
in  one  powerful  deity  whom  they 
called  Manitou.  They  were  taught 
to  believe  in  two  beings,  one  good 
the  other  evil,  so  now  they  call  the 
evil  one  Manitou,  and  speak  of  the 
good  as  the  Great  Spirit.  They 
believe  in  fairies  who  are  often 
troublesome,  but  may  be  escaped 
by  running  to  the  nearest  stream, 
which  the  *  little  people'  dare  not 
cross  for  fear  of  wetting  their  feet. 
They  believe  in  a  great  invisible 
magician,  who  was  once  on  earth 
as  a  mighty  warrior,  and  whose 
name  is  Booin  :  he  can  raise  storms, 
cause  excessive  cold,  increase  or 
diminish  his  size,  and  take  on  the 
forms  of  ferocious  animals.  They 
believe  that  there  exists  a  race  of 
terrible  cannibals,  called  Chenoos. 
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To  hear  their  yell  is  fatal.  Their 
weapon  is  a  dragon's  horn.  It  is 
difficult  to  kill  a  Chenoo:  his  flesh 
must  be  consumed  in  fire,  and  when 
that  is  done  there  will  remain  his 
heart  which  is  a  block  of  ice,  and 
must  be  slowly  melted,  at  risk  of 
the  melted  stream  putting  out  the 
fire.  Indians  may  sometimes  be 
transformed  into  Chenoos.  There 
is  also,  they  say,  a  species  of  preter- 
natural birds,  Culloos,  who  devour 
men.  A  Calloo  was  once  tamed 
and  carried  immense  numbers  of 
men  on  its  back.  Cheepichealm  is 
a  fearful  dragon  with  yellow  horns, 
and  the  malevolent  magician  Booin 
often  assumes  that  form  to  resist 
an  enemy.  The  chief  saint  of  the 
Mimacs  is  named  Glooscap,  a  good 
magician  —  corresponding  to  the 
'  white  witch'  of  English  counties, — 
who  vanquished  many  enemies  and 
helped  people'  in  hard  emergencies. 
They  relate  how  a  young  hero  in 
pursuit  of  a  wife  was  unable  to 
carry  his  canoe  past  a  certain 
strait  because  of  two  demons  who 
waylaid  him  in  the  form  of  enor- 
mous beavers.  Glooscap  gave  this 
youth  a  drum  made  of  bark,  by 
beating  which  he  so  charmed  the 
beavers,  that  they  allowed  him  to 
pass,  as  Kerberus  did  Orpheus  with 
his  lyre  when  seeking  Eurydice. 
Glooscap  vanquished  demons  in  the 
form  of  weasels  also.  After  serving 
his  people  a  long  time,  Glooscap 
employed  a  whale  to  take  him  to  a 
beautiful  region  in  the  far  west, 
giving  the  whale  in  compensation 
a  tobacco-pipe  which  enables  it  to 
send  up  now  that  column  of  smoke 
which  the  ignorant  whites  call  a 
spout.  The  Mimacs  have  a  festive 
Glooscap  week,  during  which  they 
meet  to  discuss  who  Glooscap  was, 
and  they  teach  their  children  that 
the  good  will  escape  the  frozen 
realm  of  Manitou  and  go  to  dwell 
with  Glooscap  in  his  beautiful 
western  home. 
Now  here  we  find  that  although, 


by  the  influence  of  an  alien  religio: 
evil  has  gained  a  nominal  personii 
cation  as  Manitou,  the  original  de:r 
of  the  tribe,  particular  evils  are  - 
no  way  connected  with  him.    1: 
and    storm,   troublesome    anim^ 
and  the  like,  are  separately  a»- 
ciated  with  magicians  and  dr&gcfr . 
The   manifold    forms    of    evil  s: 
not    yet    marshalled     under    ci 
malignant  Power,  though  we  na  " 
be  sure  that  in  the  coarse  of  tk 
all  of  them  will  be    regarded  &• 
varied  shapes  of  the  ex-god  Mac 
ton. 

Let  us  now  read  a  chapter  fr~ 
the  far  East  to  see  what  is  grc~- 
ally  and  logically  built  out  of  tt 
same  materials  as  those  which  wi' 
the  Mimacs  have  hardly  got  out  ~ 
the  quarry.  I  select  an  example  frd 
the  Zendavesta,  which  gives  an  *- 
count  of  the  phenomena  attendii. 
the  birth  of  Zoroaster.  Just  befcr 
Zoroaster  was  born,  his  mother  h^ 
a  dream,  in  which  she  saw  a  gn* 
black  cloud  like  an  eagle's  wic: 
which  hid  the  light.  From  tL 
cloud  were  rained  down  lions,  ti- 
gers, wolves,  rhinoceroses,  serpent*, 
which  started  to  attack  her.  Btf 
there  arose  amid  the  beasts  » 
mountain,  over  the  top  of  whki 
dawned  a  sun  which  dispelled  tk 
cloud,  and  a  gentle  wind  breathed 
under  which  the  beasts  fell  as  i* 
shot.  Then  came  an  angel  with  * 
book  and  a  luminous  horn;  he 
hurled  the  book  at  the  beaste,— ** 
tradition  says  the  student  at  Ox- 
ford choked  with  his  Aristotle  tbt 
wild  boar  whose  successors'  head* 
still  grace  the  Christmas  banqo* 
at  Queen's  College, — and  tbey  van- 
ished with  the  exception  of  three— 
a  wolf,  tiger,  and  lion — which  were 
despatched  with  the  golden  horn. 
An  interpreter  of  dreams  showed 
Dogdo,  Zoroaster's  mother,  that 
these  animals  were  the  demon 
agents  of  the  wicked  Ahriman,  and 
indicated  that  her  child  would  be  a 
great  saint.      Next    the    Wicked 
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One    appeared    in    the    forms    of 
malignant  magicians,  who  sought 
to   slay  the  child.      One   of  these 
raised  his  sword,  and  his  arm  fell 
on   the  ground.      They  then  hore 
him  to  a  desert,  kindled  a  fire  and 
threw  him  on  it ;   the  mother  fol- 
lowed and  found  her  babe  sleeping 
sweetly  on  the  harmless  flames  as 
if  they  had  been  feathers.      Next 
they  laid  the  child  before  a  herd  of 
cows ;    but  a  fierce  bull  advanced 
and  stood  squarely  over  him,  pro- 
tecting, him  from  the  rest.      The 
child  was   cast  before  wild  horses 
with  a  like  result.     He  was  thrown 
to  wolves,  but  they  refused  to  touch 
him.     Nay,  two  sheep  came  out  of 
the   mountain  and  nourished  him. 
The    agents    of   Ahriman    having 
been    thus    successively    defeated, 
Zoroaster    became    a    youth,    and 
went  on  his  famous  pilgrimage  to 
mount  Iran  on  whose  top  he  re- 
ceived the  law   amid   flames  that 
did  not  harm  him.      Here  he  saw 
the  vision  of  an  army  of  black  ad- 
ders coming  from  the  North,  which 
was  met  by  an  army  of  white  ser- 
pents which   descended    from  the 
zenith  and  defeated  it.     Afterwards 
Zoroaster  was  conducted  to  visit 
hell,  where  he  saw  Ahriman  him- 
self, who  tempted  him  to  quit  the 
pure    law,    promising    him    great 
power  over  the  world.     But  Zoro- 
aster replied  :  *  I  desire  not  thy  bad 
glory.     It  is  by  thee  and  thy  sect 
that  hell  is  peopled;   but  by  the 
mercy  of  God  I  shall  cover  you 
with  shame  and  ignominy.' 

Now  when  we  compare  this  com- 
plete system  with  the  previous 
rude  conception  of  the  Mimacs  we 
see  an  agreement  only  in  the  fact 
that  each  has  demonised  the  ani- 
mals and  the  elements  it  most 
dreads.  With  the  Nova  Scotian  a 
demon  shows  himself  by  producing 
extreme  cold,  having  a  heart  of  ice, 
another  in  the  dragon  cloud  with 
its  lightning  horn,  others  in  the 
beaver  which  destroys  his  dyke,  or 


the  weasel  that  infests  his  wigwam. 
In  Persia,  the  fierce  animals  of  the 
region,  and  the  intense  heat  of  the 
desert  are  demonised.  But  here 
they  are  all  regarded  as  the  agents 
of  one  central  power. 

This  generalisation  is  natural. 
Various  as  evils  are,  they  have  in 
common  the  element  of  pain  which 
they  inflict,  and  suggest  their  com- 
mon source.  And  when  once  that 
step  has  been  taken,  and  the  one 
source  of  all  particular  evils  per- 
sonified, there  must  come  in  the 
train  of  such  a  conception  ideas  of 
purpose,  malevolence,  and  will, 
which  are  inseparable  from  man's 
perception  of  his  own  powers  and 
motives.  Man  can  have  no  idea  of 
will  or  motive  except  as  found  in 
his  own  nature.  Anthropomorphic 
deities  and  demons  come  therefore 
of  the  structural  action  of  the 
human  mind.  That  was  a  philoso- 
phical father  who  said  to  his  son 
when  afraid  to  enter  a  dark  room, 
'Don't  be  afraid,  you'll  meet  no- 
thing worse  than  yourself.' 

Standing  now  on  the  boundary 
between  the  era  of  animal  demons 
and  that  of  anthropomorphic  devils, 
we  may  look  back  and  see  how,  in 
the  earlier  age,  all  things  above 
and  beneath  had  been  sharply 
divided,  like  the  sheep  and  the 
goats,  as  they  were  supposed  to 
bring  good  or  evil  to  man. 

Even  the  vegetable  world  felt  the 
influence  of  this  fierce  dualism.  Com- 
paratively  little  evil  however  has 
been  believed  of  plants  and  flowers. 
In  India,  though  the  Peepul  tree 
is  held  sacred,  and  much  planted 
for  shade,  it  is  thought  to  be  the 
special  haunt  of  demons.  Its 
sanctity  arose  from  its  being  sup- 
posed that  the  leaf  was  shaped  like 
the  earth,  and  it  is  something  like 
India;  its  evil  repute  came  from 
the  trembling  of  its  leaves  when 
other  trees  are  still.  The  trem- 
bling tree  is  always  regarded  as 
having  a  bad  conscience.      From 
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the  trembling  of  the  aspen  leaf 
arose  our  legend  that  it  was  on  the 
aspen  that  Judas  hanged  himself 
So  an  aspen  stake  must  be  driven 
through  a  dead  witch.  Sometimes 
useful  trees  and  plants  have  been 
singled  out  for  evil  associations. 
The  devil  was  said  to  hide  in 
straw,  hence  it  is  dangerous  to 
prick  one's  teeth  with  a  straw. 
In  Borne  there  is  a  spot  where  it 
is  said  Nero's  ashes  were  found  and 
scattered  to  the  winds.  Beside 
the  spot  was  an  ancient  walnut 
tree,  and  it  was  long  believed  that 
all  the  demons  that  cooperated 
with  Nero  lodged  in  this  tree ;  so 
that  no  one  would  pass  that  way 
until  Pope  Paschal  II.  cut  it  down 
and  built  a  church  there,  with  an 
inscription  telling  the  story.  Since 
then  many  evil  stories  have  been 
told  about  walnuts.  But  the 
demonic  character  was  chiefly  as- 
cribed to  poisons.  Over  night- 
shade the  devil  keeps  especial 
watch.  The  potency  of  mandra- 
gora  as  an  opiate  was  one  of  the 
earliest  discoveries.  From  its 
stupifying  effects  came  the  wild 
story  that  a  demon  was  in  it,  and 
that  when  pulled  up  it  uttered  a 
shriek  fatal  to  all  who  heard  it. 
The  grand  centralisation  of  evil 
in  some  archfiend  confused  this  old 
classification  of  animals  and  plants 
as  good  and  evil.  The  powerful 
chief,  once  imagined,  was  naturally 
deemed  able  to  transform  himself 
into  any  animal  shape  he  pleased, 
even  a  good  animal,  or  he  could  put 
on  many  animal  shapes  in  one,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  griffins,  with 
eagles'  heads  and  lions'  bodies,  or 
the  chimeeras,  part  human,  part 
bestial.  A  development  of  this  kind 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
Southern  nations  in  pre-Christian 
times,  as  indicated  in  the  chimaeras 
of  Pompeian  and  Roman  mosaics. 
The  Etruscan  chimera — lion,  goat, 
and  serpent  in  one  form — repre- 
sents the  utmost  intensity  of  ani- 


malism.   It  is  this  that  Belleroplc 
slew.      With  Zoroaster  the  pan 
cular  form  meant  little  ;  the  army 
Ahriman  were  serpents,  and  that 
Ormuzd  were  serpents ;   the  wb 
question  was   whether    they  *«* 
black  or  white— under  whose  colcc 
they  fought. 

The  era  of  transition  from  anu: 
to  anthropomorphic   demons  is  t 
era  of  monsters.     The    animal  r. 
perstitions  still  survived  snfficieif 
to  furnish  the  bestial  shapes  thron; 
which,  it  was  believed,    the  an. 
fiend  delighted  to  wreak  his  ma 
volence.      He  was  accustomed  ' 
take  possession   of  human   fore- 
and,  worse  still,  to  transform  hams/ 
beings  so  possessed  into  wolves,  ict 
cats,  into  vampyre   bats.      It  wj 
Europe  which  chiefly  inherited  ti  - 
revolting  phase  of  demonism.  Vr: 
its  Aryan  blood     came    the  d* 
trine   of  transmigration,    with  ?;- 
easy  antithesis  that  if  animals  coc'-i 
climb  into  men,  men  might  relap* 
into  animals.     But  upon  this  ther 
came  an  invasion  of  Shemitic  re- 
gion, which  had  already  a  stock  •• 
legends  establishing  a  relatk>n»b::> 
between  the  human  and  the  diaboK 
cal  worlds.     A  characteristic  ow 
was    the    Talmudic    legend    t& 
Adam's    first  wife    was    Lilith,  » 
beautiful  woman  with   a  heart  tf 
ice.     Mr.  Rossetti  has  painted  an 
ideal  Lilith  as  the  type  of  a  beantj 
whose  fascination  is   fatal.      This 
Lilith,  it  is  said,  being  too  wicked 
to  remain  in  Eden,  was  expelled 
and  Eve  put  in  her  place.     Lilith 
then  married  Satan,  and  from  the*1 
sprang  all  the  devils  which  swarm 
in  earth  or  air.      Some  far  off  echo 
of  this  story  seems  to  be  represented 
in  the   Icelandic  theory   of  elves. 
They  say  that  once,  when  Jehovah 
came  to  visit  Eve,  he  asked  to  see 
her    children;    but    Eve  had  not 
washed  and  dressed  them  neatly, 
so   she  said   they  were  all  away. 
Whereupon,  for  not  being  visible 
then,   the  children    of  Eve,  with 
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exception   of   some  who   had   ap- 
peared, were  condemned  to  remain 
invisible,   or  at    least    to   wander 
about  the  earth  hiding  from  sight. 
Of  Ldlith  one  myth  is  told  which 
seems    to  connect  her  with    that 
snaky-haired  Medusa,  whose  head 
Persons  brought  from  Ethiopia.  It 
is     said    that  Lilith's    beauty  lay 
chiefly  in  her  golden  hair ;  and  when 
they  who  gazed  on  her  died  of  the 
fascination,  around  each  dead  heart 
was  found  twined  a  single  glittering 
hair.     It  is  likely  that  those  beauti- 
ful tresses  have  a  mythological  re- 
lation to  the  serpent-locks  of  Me- 
dusa which  Leonardo  da  Yinci  has 
depicted    in   his    most    wonderful 
work.      As  Lilith  was  jealous  of 
Eve,  who  had  superseded  her,  there 
was  enmity  between  her  diabolical 
brood  and  the  children  of  Eve,  and 
so  these  devils  were  always  trying 
to  take  possession  of  human  forms. 
Superstitions  like  these  were  in 
Europe  raised  to  a  fearful  potency 
by  their  conjunction  with  the  belief 
in  an  arch-fiend  who,  as  the  Prince 
of  the  Air  and  the  Prince  of  this 
World,  held  an  empire  with  which 
no  god  could  for  the  time  cope.     In 
Slavist,  Servian,  and  Polish  coun- 
tries, the   monstrous  outbirth  was 
the  vampyre.     The  belief  that  hu- 
man beings  were  sometimes  changed 
into  the   bats  called  vampyres  is 
found  in  India,  and  was  also  Ma- 
gian.      The  word  vampyre,  if  with 
some  we  see  the  Greek  irvp  in  it, 
seems  indeed  to  refer  us  to  the  fire- 
born  Phoenix.     There  was  also  that 
Arabic  belief,  which  Mahomet  re- 
buked, of  the  bird  Hamah  which  was 
formed  of  a  drop  of  blood  in  a  dead 
man's  brain,  and  revisited  his  grave 
every  century.     These  notions  sur- 
vived in  the  belief  that  the  soul  of 
the  dead  man  returns  as  a  vampyre 
to  suck  the  blood  of  his  wife  or 
friends,  for  which  end  he  may  take 
the  shape  of  his  old  self,  or  even  a 
more    captivating   one.      Russian 
scholars,  however,  derive  vampyre 


from  the  Lithuanian  wempti^  to 
drink,  in  which  case  it  would  mean 
a  blood-thirsty  fiend.  Correspond- 
ing with  the  vampyre  is  the  super- 
stition known  to  history  as  the 
'  Berserker  rage '  of  Scandinavia. 
There  was  in  that  country  the  le- 
gend of  a  mythical  warrior,  the  son 
of  .an  eight-handed  chief,  whose 
ferocity  was  beyond  all  that  was 
conceivable  in  human  nature.  His 
rage  answered  instead  of  armour, 
whence  his  name  Berserker,  bare  of 
armour.  Ages  after  him  there 
sprang  up  a  race  of  champions  who 
believed  themselves,  and  were  be- 
lieved, to  be  possessed  by  demons 
of  ferocity,  and  they  passed  through 
as  much  of  the  world  as  they  could, 
slaughtering  all  they  met  and  drink- 
ing their  blood.  This  having  passed 
away  in  its  old  form,  reappeared 
again  in  the  werwolf  madness.  All 
over  the  continent,  but  principally 
in  France,  there  was  witnessed  in 
the  15  th  and  16th  centuries  an 
outbreak  of  cannibalism,  which  was 
believed  to  occur  through  men  trans- 
formed into  wolves.  Scores  of  men 
declared  that  by  putting  a  wolf- 
skin belt  round  their  waists  they 
had  repeatedly  turned  themselves 
into  wolves,  and  were  burnt  for  the 
same.  This  wild  phantasm  came 
into  Europe  by  two  routes — by  Rus- 
sia and  Scandinavia,  where  stories 
may  still  be  heard  of  men  in  the 
coldest  regions  who  every  Christmas 
night  are  howling  wolves ;  and 
through  Greece  in  the  story  of 
Lycaon  and  his  companions  changed 
into  wolves,  a  fable  that  reappeared 
in  the  Lupercalian  festival  of  Rome, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  young 
men  in  disguise  pursued  maidens 
long  after  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
probable  that  our  word  harlequin 
has  in  it  the  root  of  \vkoq  a  wolf, 
and  that  the  antics  of  that  masked 
character  of  our  pantomimes  are 
relics  of  the  ancient  Lupercalia.  In 
modern  Greece,  however,  the  super- 
stition lingers  in    a  very  serious 
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form,  the  people  believing  that  the 
whole  Christmas  season  is  haunted 
by  a  diabolical  Werwolf  called  Ka- 
likantsaros,  who  meets  people  and 
puts  a  question  to  them  ;  if  they  do 
not  answer  in  a  particular  way,  he 
falls  upon  and  tears  them  dread- 
fully. The  usual  occupation  of  this 
demon  and  his  imps  is  to  dwell  un- 
derground, and  there  attempt  to 
undermine  the  foundation  of  things 
generally. 

Such  demons  as  these  are  of 
local  origin,  and  they  sprang  up  in 
the  regions  where  they  are  found 
long  before  any  of  the  great  ethnical 
demons  were  imagined.  When  any 
theological  conception  of  an  evil 
principle — as  Satan  or  Ahriman — 
is  brought  by  historic  combinations 
into  a  country,  the  result  is  that  he 
adopts  the  existing  demons  as  his 
impish  family.  Bat  to  the  last  the 
demonic  fauna  of  the  country  will 
be  what  the  masses  believe  in.  Thus 
in  every  European  country  there  is 
but  little  relationship  between  the 
arch-fiend  taught  by  the  reigning 
church,  and  the  malignant  spirits 
which  peasants  dread.  There  is  no 
warrant  in  the  Christian  religion  for 
the  devil  with  horns  and  cloven  or 
clubbed  hoof,  or  the  deceitful  pixies 
which  haunt  the  rural  imagination 
in  Western  Europe.  The  malignant 
wood  spirits  of  Germany  and  Lithu- 
ania, for  whom  the  farmer  leaves  a 
fringe  of  weeds  round  his  garden, 
lest,  in  anger  of  being  deprived  of 
any  wild  place  of  habitation,  they 
destroy  his  vegetables ;  the  hag  who 
dreads  the  horse- shoe  ;  the  modern 
Greek  demon,  exorcised  by  the 
burning  of  old  shoes;  these  are 
remote  from  the  theological  demons 
of  the  regions  in  which  they  are 
found.  Whatever  sermons  may 
say,  these  are  the  phantasms  actually 
dreaded.  Thus  it  happens  that  if 
you  would  get  at  the  original  de- 
mon of  a  place  you  must,  as  a 
general  thing,  look  at  the  append- 
ages  rather  than  the  form  of  the 


great  ethnical  devil.     The  hoof,  or 
the  horn,  the  colour  of  the  dress — 
red,  green,  or  golden— some  trick 
or  attitude  will  report  how     Siva, 
Pluto,  or   Satan,  has  in   wandering 
caught  a  trace  of  this  or  that  local 
demon.     The  Teutonic  race  used  to 
call  the  bright  fleecy  clouds  whieli 
sometimes      float     near     the      stlc 
Bertha's  Swan-maidens.  They  wcrv 
at    first    innocent,    but     gradually 
imagined  to  be   seductive  nymphs 
who  bathed  in  lakes,  and  there  like 
the     Lorley,     allured     susceptibk 
fishermen  to  destruction.      So  it  is 
said  in  the  Black  Forest  to  this  day, 
of  any  woman  supposed    to    be  a 
witch,  she  has  yellow  slippers,  that 
is  yellow  feet  like  the  swan.      This 
superstition     about    swan- maidens 
was  very  strong  among  the  ancient 
Franks.     Well,  there  came  the  all- 
pervading  idea  of  the  dragon   as 
the  proper  demonic  shape.  In  some 
regions  it  blended  with  the  Swan- 
demon,  the  curious  result  being-  a 
bird-like  dragon.     In  many  of  the 
earliest  German  Bibles  the  devil  is 
represented  as  web- footed.      Some- 
times, indeed,  the  blending  of  some 
universal  type  with  a  localone,  shows 
the  local  demon  more  prominently. 
In  Italy, where  the  population  of  the 
Campagna  continued  to  believe  in 
the  God  Pan,  with  his  goat   legs, 
his  pointed  ears   and   horns,    long 
after  the  prevalence  of  Christianity, 
it  seemed  necessary  that  Pan  should 
be  solemnly  denounced  as  a  devil, 
and  so  we  find  antique  images  of 
him  with  his  legs  twisting  into  two 
serpents.     The  goddesses  of  beauty, 
Venus  and  Freyja  were  anathema- 
tised :  moulded  into  one  they  still 
lie  in  wait  on  the  Venusbergs  for 
passing    Tannhiiusers,   and   so   wo 
find  representations  of  those  god- 
desses, as  beautiful  women  to  the 
waist,  but  for  the  rest  serpents.    In 
the  library  at  Strasburg  there  was 
burned  with  other  treasures  one  of 
the  earliest  manuscript  Bibles  that 
existed.     In  it  was  an  illuminated 
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picture  of  the  temptation  of  Eve 
which  represented  the  serpent  with 
the  head  and  bust  of  a  golden-haired 
■woman,  wearing  a  crown.     It  was 
the  very  ideal  of  the  goddess  Freyja. 
It  was  this  union  of  the  pagan  god- 
dess of  the  north  with  the  serpent 
of  the  eastern  religion  which  ori- 
ginated such  stories  as  that  of  the 
fair  Melusina,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  her  lord,  became  a  serpent,  and 
when  he  invaded   her    apartment 
inopportunely,  glided  away  hissing, 
never  to  return. 

Bufibn  said,    'there  is  but  one 
animal.'     Similarly    we    may   say 
there  is  but  one  devil ;  all  the  shapes 
of  evil  are  modifications  of  that  one. 
He  existed  in  embryo  in  Siva,  the 
Hindu  god  of  destruction.     He  was 
a  deva,  or  shining  one ;  but  gra- 
dually the  blighting  power  of  the 
sun  was  divided  off  to  him,  its  sun- 
stroke, its    power  to  scorch   and 
wither  the  blooms  of  nature,   and 
with  these  all  destructive  forces. 
Still,  he  is  worshipped  as  a  god  in 
India  at  this  day,  though  somewhat 
cast   into   the  shade  by  his  wife 
Durga,  the  work  of  destructiveness 
being  generally  ascribed  to  women. 
But  it  was  out  of  Siva  that  there 
came  the  form  of  the  first  great 
Prince  of  Evil,  the  Persian  Ahri- 
man,  a  being  who  survives  for  us 
as  Satan.     The  Hebrews  had  no 
conception  whatever  of  a  personal 
antagonist  to  Jehovah  up  to  their 
captivity    in    Babylon.      It    was 
written :    '  Behold,   I   create  light 
and  I  create  darkness;    I  create 
good  and  I  create  evil.1     And  even 
when  a    prince    of  Darkness  en- 
tered their  conceptions  it  was  as  an 
official  agent  of  Jehovah.     Satan 
means  '  adversary,' .'  accuser : '  he  is 
Prosecutor  in  the  trial    of  souls. 
There    exist    two    ancient   figures 
which  Galmet  believes  to  represent 
the  first  conceptions  of  Satan.    One 
of  them  shows  us  a  being  with 
four  wings    indicating  rapidity — 
feathery  wings,  not  bat-like — and 


four  arms.  Two  of  these  arms 
bear  scourges ;  one  bears  a  rod,  the 
fourth  hand  bears  a  pair  of  scales, 
in  which  the  soul  must  be  weighed 
before  being  scourged.  The  other 
figure  has  two  faces,  showing  his 
power  to  look  every  way,  and  a 
scorpion's  tail.  These  figures  are 
found  among  the  Cherubim,  and  in 
both  cases  the  faces  are  very  beauti- 
ful. It  was  but  gradually  that  purely 
malignant  traits  were  attributed 
with  Satan.  When  Christianity 
came  to  Greece  it  found  no  devil 
there.  The  nearest  being  to  it  was 
the  god  of  the  underworld,  who 
bore  the  two  names  Hades  and 
Pluto.  He  was  a  god,  and  sat  at  the 
banquets  of  the  gods  in  Olympus. 
The  name  Hades  is  from  u  and  ulu, 
'  not  to  see,'  and  referred  to  his  being 
king  of  all  that  is  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  therefore 
invisible.  Consequently  he  is  re- 
presented as  having  a  helmet  which 
rendered  the  wearer  invisible,  the 
origin  of  that  cap  which  rendered 
Fortunatus,  and  other  heroes 
Folklore,  invisible.  But  the  woru 
Fortunatus,  the  invisible  prince,  is 
but  a  translation  of  the  other 
name  of  Hades.  Pluto  is  the 
Greek  word  for  wealth,  and  meant 
that  as  king  of  all  realms  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  owned 
the  seeds  of  all  harvests,  and  all 
precious  stones  and  metals.  We- 
have  in  this  a  suggestion  of  the 
reason  why  the  serpent  always  ap- 
pears in  our  Folklore  as  the  guar- 
dian of  treasures.  In  Lithuania 
one  may  still  hear  stories  of  the 
king  serpent  taking  his  bath  on  a 
certain  holy  night  of  the  year,  pre- 
viously laying  aside  his  crown,  to 
abstract  which  is  to  find  every  gem 
in  it  a  boundless  fortune.  A  little 
girl,  they  say,  having  stolen  away 
the  king-serpent's  crown  on  one 
occasion  was  pursued  by  an  army 
of  snakes,  and  in  her  fright  let  fall 
the  crown,  with  which  the  snakes 
returned.    But  one  gem  adhered  to 
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the  child's  apron,  which  enabled 
her  afterwards  to  build  a  palace  of 
solid  gold.  A  similar  story  was 
told  of  the  Knight  Bran  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  who  picked  up  a  dark 
stone  which  was  really  the  serpent's 
egg.  He  too,  was  hotly  pursued, 
but  held  on  to  the  stone  which 
brought  him  untold  treasures.1 
The  fire-breathing  dragon,  as  we 
have  seen,  represents  the  lightning- 
breathing  cloud.  To  slay  the  cloud 
meant  to  dissolve  it  into  rain.  In 
answer  to  that  rain  the  seeds  of  the 
earth  sprang  up  to  their  harvest,  the 
teeming  wealth  of  the  earth.  Hence 
— the  idea  being  confirmed  by  the 
jewelled  spots  of  the  serpent — he 
was  regarded  as  the  custodian  of 
the  treasures  of  the  underworld. 
The  rainbow  was  called  a  heavenly 
serpent,  too ;  and  children  are  some- 
times told  by  their  nurses  that  if 
they  come  to  the  end  of  a  rainbow 
they  will  find  a  bag  of  gold. 

The  Slavonian  mythology  opens 
with  the  belief  in  two  powerful 
beings,— Byelbog,  the  god  of  light} 
and  Tchornibog  the  god  of  dark- 
ness. Both  were  deities,  as  the 
word  bog  applied  to  both  indicates. 
Tchornibog,  the  god  of  darkness, 
dwelt  on  a  steep  mountain  of  rocks, 
and  to  propitiate  him,  people 
crawled  naked  over  these  rocks  to 
his  temple  on  top,  there  perhaps  to 
sacrifice  themselves  on  his  altar. 
Under  the  anathemas  of  Christi- 
anity, this  Tchornibog  was  trans- 
formed to  be  the  Russian  devil. 
•Jhe  Russian  word  for  the  devil  is 
still  Tchort,  and  is  related  to  our 
word  *  swart,'  dark.  This  ancient 
deity  of  darkness  has  not  survived 
in  Russia  by  name  alone ;  still  in 
all  the  church  pictures  he  is  repre- 
sented as  the  King  of  Hell,  a  figure 
quite  different  from  the  Arch-fiend 


of  any  other  Christian  church.     He 
is  an  aged  handsome,  grave  man. 
corresponding  in  every  way  to  the 
representations  of  the  deity,  except 
that  his  complexion  is  swarthy,  and 
his  eyes  and  hair  fiery.    The  Russian 
Inferno  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able in  the    world.       The    many 
religions    which    were    rolled    to- 
gether in  that  country  brought  each 
a  contribution  to  its  infernal  realm, 
and   there  has   been  an    effort  t«- 
make  it  correspond  with  Heaven 
In  most  Russian  churches  the  whofe 
wall  is  frescoed  with  Heaven  and 
Hell.     Midway  stands  the  angel  of 
judgment  with  scales  in  which  the 
good  and  evil  deeds  of  each  son) 
that  comes  from  its  grave  are  heme 
weighed.     From  this  point  there  is 
a  procession  of  souls  to  the  realms 
of  bliss  which  cover  the  whole  roof 
with  splendour,  and  a  reverse  pro- 
cession of  those  who  are  being1  driven 
and  dragged   down   into   Hell    bj 
demons.     At  the  top  sits  God,  with 
Christ  standing  between  his  knees, 
and    the    dove    hovering   beneath 
them.      At   the    bottom    sits    the 
Prince   of   Darkness,   with    Judas 
between   his    knees,    and   a    hug? 
serpent  as  adversary  to  the  dove. 
Besides    this    infernal   triad  there 
are    many    imps    which    will    be 
found    on    examination    to    repre- 
sent the  popular  demonic   super- 
stitions.    Some   of  these   have  the 
claws  and  wings  of  bats,  recalling 
the  vampyre,  and  others  are  beauti- 
ful  women.      The  serpent  has   at 
intervals  rings  around  it,  on  which 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  sins.  In 
each  of  these  rings  a  woman  re- 
presenting a  sin,   sits.      In  some 
frescoes  the  soul  is  being  conducted 
by  guardian  angels  past  the  serpent; 
each  evil    spirit    snatches   at   the 
soul,  and  if  it  be  captured  in  one 


1  The  word  basilisk  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  JkwiArfs, '  king*;  and 
we  find  in  many  parts  of  Germany  the  belief  that  there  is  a  King-serpent,  which  if 
anyone  keeps,  he,  or  a  descendant  of  his,  will  wear  the  crown.  It  is  a  popular  tradition 
that  Frederick  the  Great  had  one  for  a  pet. 
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of  their  rings  it  is  given  over  to 
certain  fair  demons  to  be  scourged 
into  the  fiery  pit  beneath. 

It    is    difficult    to    trace    the 
mythological  kindred  of  Tchorni- 
bog.      The  nearest  form    to   him 
seems   to  me  to  be  the  Japanese 
demon  Tenjo,  who  is  believed   to 
inhabit  the  very  rugged  mountain 
Oyama,    any    one    attempting    to 
ascend  which  will  surely  have  his 
limbs  dislocated,  through  the  might 
of  the  demon.     There  is  a  peculi- 
arity about  Tenjo,  namely  his  ex- 
ceedingly long  nose.      Considering 
the  vast  chasm  between  the  Japan- 
ese and  any  Aryan  race  it  is  curious 
that  we  should   find  any  supersti- 
tion there  so  strongly  suggestive  of 
the  snouted  devils  known  to  our 
own  mythology.     The  elephant  has 
been  called  anguimanus — serpent- 
handed  —  and    the    long    sinuous 
trunk  suggested  probably  its  demo- 
nic character.     Tho  Hindoos  have 
a  god  of  wisdom,  Oanesa,  who  is 
elephant-headed,  and  old  Bactrian 
talismans  have    been   found   with 
elephant-heads,   bearing  the  cadu- 
ceus  in  their  trunks,  probably  worn 
.  as  charms  against  tho  Indian  dis- 
ease elephantiasis,  attributed  to  that 
animal.    In  pictures  of  the  Tempta- 
ation  of  St.  Anthony  there  is  usu- 
ally a  devil  whose  nose  stretches 
out  into    a    wind    instrument    on 
which  be  is  performing.      Several 
races  have  the  belief  that  a  long 
nose  indicates  villainy.     The  great 
Napoleon  maintained  that  a  great 
commander  must  have  a  long  nose ; 
and  as    Confucius  declared   every 
great  commander   to  be  a    great 
criminal,  these  orientals  may  have 
got  hold   of   a  subtle   connection 
between  the  nose  and  the  organ  of 
destructiveness. 

The  diabolical  physiognomy  has 
a  pretty    constant    expression    in 


the  world.  The  devil  is  red  and 
black,  symbolising  fire  and  dark- 
ness ;  he  is  smooth-faced,  a  bearded 
devil  being  rare,  and  with  one  re- 
markable exception  (Typhon)  he 
is  always  represented  lean.  Why 
should  the  devil  be  lean  ?  We 
recall  Shakespeare's  line, — 

Casar.  Yond*  Cassius  hath  a  lean    and 
hungry  look : 
He  thinks  too  much  :  such  men  are  dan- 
gerous. 
Antony.  Fear  him   not,   Caesar,  he's   not 
dangerous ; 
lie  is  h  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 
Casar.  Would  he  were  fatter. 

That  word  '  hungry '  expresses 
the  whole  thing.  When  demons 
were  invented  they  were  by  no 
means  supposed  to  be  impelled  by 
malignancy,  but  by  pangs  of  hunger. 
The  Franconian peasant  still  believes 
tho  devil  to  be  a  poor  lean  pauper, 
whom  you  can  render  quite  harm- 
less by  throwing  him  a  mouthful ; 
and  the  baker  will  toss  three  of  his 
loaves  into  the  fire  with  the  words, 
*  Here,  devil,  these  are  yours.'  Our 
English  cabman  before  drinking 
his  ale  may  pour  a  little  of  it  on 
the  ground,  without  knowing  why. 
When  tho  recent  eclipse  occurred 
in  India — a  phenomenon  still  re- 
ferred by  some  of  them  to  a  demon 
whoso  tremendous  hunger  leads 
him  to  try  and  swallow  the  sun 
— the  Hindoos  threw  out  of  their 
windows  all  the  food  in  the  house 
by  which  he  might  be  induced  to 
abandon  tho  luminary.  Out  of  this 
notion  have  come  the  famished 
werwolves,  and  the  vampyres  suck- 
ing human  blood,  and  the  demon 
icaru x« vac,  that  is,  '  devourer,'  still 
haunting  Greek  islanders,  as  the 
Lamyroi  did  their  ancestors — nay, 
hence  our  own  goblins,  beings  that 
voraciously  gobble.8 

The  demons  of  both  Japan  and 


'  The  wives  of  the  poor  Pelshall  miners,  starving  themselves  four  days  at  the  pit 
where  their  husbands  were  engulphed,  under  the  superstition  that  the  victims  would 
remain  alive  so  long  as  the  women  did  not  eat,  is  not  improbably  a  survival  of  the  belief 
that  attributed  such  calamities  to  a  voracious  Ogre. 
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China  are  generally  hideous  em- 
bodiments of  the  stormy  winds, 
their  hair  streaming  out  tremen- 
dously ;  and  as  the  wind  blows 
hard  on  mountain-tops,  that  may 
be  one  reason  why  demons  are  so 
often  located  there.  But  these 
hard,  bony,  wolfish  faces  are  in 
marked  contrast  with  another  de- 
mon of  wind  —  namely,  Typhon, 
who  forms  an  exception  to  the 
normal  leanness  of  devils.  Typhon's 
image,  dug  up  in  Italy,  shows 
largeness,  but  it  is  not  that  of 
healthy  corpulency :  it  is  inflation, 
as  if  he  were  but  a  bag  of  that  hot 
blighting  wind  which  he  typifies. 
There  is  carved  on  Strasburg  Ca- 
thedral a  female  demon  of  the  Ty- 
phon class,  leading  the  five  foolish 
virgins.  She  is  puffed  up  as  if  her 
pride  were  a  typhoon. 

Our  Norse  forefathers  knew  only 
the  keen  biting  wind.    The  nipping 
and    eager  air,    in    Shakespeare's 
phrase,  gives  the  very  name  of  the 
demon  of  the  east  wind,  Aegir.  Fire, 
too,  was  a  hungry  demon.     The  de- 
vouring element,  as  we  still  call  it, 
was  named  Loki,  who  boasted  that 
he  could  eat  more  than  any  other 
being.    It  is  owing  to  the  relation  of 
demons  to  fire — to   that  fire   once 
worshipped,  then  accursed — that  is 
due  the  belief  that  the  hearth  fur- 
nishes the  riding-horses  of  witches. 
The  witch  rides  not  only  on  the  broom 
that  sweeps  the  hearth,  but  also  on 
the  shovel,  or  tongs,  or  the  poker. 
The  consuming  tropical  heat  is  per- 
sonified  in  the  Arabic  ghoul,  the 
demon  of  the  desert,  believed  to  feed 
on  corpses.     It  is  the  basis,  too,  of 
the  Indian  BGt — the  departed  hu- 
man souls   for   whose    sustenance 
after  death  no  provision  has  been 
made,  and  who,  in  hunger,  devour 
their  friends — a  belief  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  province  of  BQ- 
tan,  once  believed  to  be  a  region 
especially  haunted  by  these  famished 
fiends.     These  superstitions  linger 
in  Germany  in  the  horror  which  the 


ignorant  have  of  the   Nachxehrer. 
the  corpse  which  draws  its  relatives 
one  after  the  other  into  the  grave. 
When  the  cholera  first  appeared  in 
East  Prussia,   it  was  believed  by 
thousands  to  be  the  work   of  the*e 
bloodthirsty  ghosts ;  and  even  now. 
when  the  members  of  a  family  die 
off  quickly,  one  hears  of  bodies  beinr 
dug  up  in  the  night,  and  -wild  ru- 
mours that  some  one  of  them  i* 
found  plump  and   rosy,  evidently 
through  having  absorbed  the  life  of 
his  or  her  kindred.      Indeed,  the 
cholera,  and  all  epidemic  diseases 
have    frequently  given   the    world 
demons.  In  some  savage  races,  and 
among  the  peasantry  of  Russia,  the 
cholera  is  portrayed  as  a  hideous 
woman  with  a  belt  of  skulls.       The 
Greeks  had  and  have  a  demon  they 
call  Alphitd — a  word  akin  to  0X90?, 
also,  perhaps,  to  our  own  elf — a  son 
of  leprosy.     The  cattle   plagxtc  is 
figured    in  Little   Russia    as    one 
of  three  terrible   sisters,    who  go 
about  clad  in    white,   bearing'    in 
bundles   the   bones  of  those    they 
have  slain.     They  also  have  furies 
of  disease,  whom  they  designate  the 
Fever  Sisters.  Most  of  these  demons 
are  supposed  to  have  been  hungry 
witches  on   earth,   transformed  at 
death  to  vampyres.     The  German 
peasant  is  very  particular  to  close 
the  mouth  of  the  dead,  and  will 
often  put  something  in  it,  or  bury 
with  the  deceased  a  handful  of  corn. 
The   gaping    mouth  will    indicate 
hunger;   the  corn  will  satisfy  the 
ghost's  appetite  in  a  legitimate  way. 
Though  Loki  (that  is  Leucht,  'light' ) 
came  to  be  deemed  an  enemy  of  the 
gods,  it  was  after  his  early  celestial 
origin  was    forgotten.     His  name 
was    then    wrongly    derived  from 
Lnkan,  to  hide,  and  thus  associated 
with  Scetere,  the  hiding  one,  a  name 
which  the  missionaries  were  not 
slow  in  identifying  with  Satan. 

But  it  was  left  to  Odin,  the  Father 
of  the  Gods,  to  furnish  the  chief 
demon    of   Germany  —  the  Wfld 
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Huntsman.     The  Teutonic  supersti- 
tion   that   in    every  extraordinary 
storm  Odin  is  riding  forth  on  his 
Hunt,    blasting    everything  in   his 
progress,  presaging  war  and  every 
liorror,  reappears  with  evil  omen  in 
the  Robber  Knight's  ride  of  South 
Germany,  King  Waldemar's  hunt 
in  Scandinavia,  the  Grand  Veneur 
of    the    Fontainebleau    forest,   the 
headless  horseman   of  English  su- 
perstition, and  the  sallies  of  Arthu- 
rian knights  in   Scotland.      There 
are    over  twenty  names  for    him. 
But    when    we    go    eastward,    we 
find   the   demonic  part  disappear- 
ing.    In  Little  Russia  the  storm  is 
Elijah   careering  in  his  chariot  of 
fire,    and  in   modern  Greeco  it  is 
God   going    forth   to   celebrate  his 
son's  marriage.     It  is  the  howling 
wind,   and  has  domonised   all  the 
howling  animals,  who  are  supposed 
to  join  in  n  his   tempestuous   train. 
The    weird    huntsman,   furnishing 
magic   bullets,    or    other    aid,    at 
fearful  cost,  is  the  most  real  demon 
of  Germany.     Whoso    meets    him 
is   caught  up  to  a  fearful   height, 
and  dropped ;  or  he  may  be  com- 
pelled   to    hunt   with    hell-hounds 
through  the  night,  to  be  hurled  to 
the    ground    at    cock-crow.      The 
legend    of    the    Wild     Huntsman 
tinges  many    old    English    stories. 
Heme  the  Huntsman  may  be  iden- 
tified with   him,   and   the   demons 
with   ghostly    and   headless  wish- 
hounds  who   still   hunt    evil-doers 
over  Dartmoor  on   stormy  nights 
are  his  relations.  The  withered  look 
of  the  horses  on  Penzance  common 
is  explained  by  their  being  ridden  by 
demons.    Tregeagle,  who  is  traced 
to  an  old  Cornish  family,  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  wickedest  men 
that  ever  lived,  but  though  he  had 
disposed  of  his  soul,  the  evil  one 
was  baulked  by  the  potency  of  that 
same  St.  Petroc  who  conjured  the 
enormous  serpent  out  of  Cornwall. 
Bat  it  was  on  condition  of  Tre- 
geagle's  labouring  at  the  impossible 


task  of  clearing  the  sand  from 
Porthcuraow  Cove,  at  which  work 
he  may  still  be  heard  groaning  when 
the  wind  is  high.  Whenever  he 
tries  to  snatch  a  moment's  rest,  the 
demons  are  at  liberty  to  pursue 
him,  and  they  may  be  heard  on 
stormy  nights  with  their  hounds  in 
hot  pursuit  of  poor  Tregeagle, 
whose  bull-like  roar  has  become  a 
Cornish  proverb  '  To  roar  like 
Tregeagle.' 

The  fierceness  of  Christian  war- 
riors against  paganism  transformed 
Frigga,  Odin's  wife,  into  an  equally 
sad  figure.  She  is  the  White 
Lady,  whom  the  Wild  Huntsman 
loves  to  hunt ;  she  is  a  wicked  en- 
chantress whom  three  kisses  will 
change  to  a  dragon.  She  appears 
near  houses  foreboding  death.  All 
manner  of  evil  is  thus  spoken  of 
a  once  helpful  goddess.  In  some 
regions  the  old  faith  in  her  benefi- 
cence is  still  cherished,  especially  in 
Odenwald,  where,  as  the  '  Wild- 
weibchen,'  she  sometimes  starts  out 
from  a  hiding-place  of  rugged  stone, 
and  helps  the  belated  harvester  by 
binding  and  stacking  his  sheaves 
with  a  rapidity  which  many  human 
hands  could  not  equal. 

IV. 

Inheriting  all  the  demons  of  pre- 
vious ages,  Christianity  for  the 
first  time  brought  to  bear  on  them 
something  like  a  moral  philosophy. 
The  demon  world  had  been  an 
imaginative  chaos  ;  but  now  it  had 
to  be  brought  into  some  theoretical 
shape  that  could  be  adopted  by 
Theology.  The  immediate  result 
was  a  theory  which  filled  the  world 
with  terrors  before  unknown.  That 
theory  was  that  demons  existed  as 
the  official  torturers  of  souls  after 
death.  Even  the  rudiments  of  such 
a  belief  hardly  existed  in  the  more 
ancient  world.  The  gods  alone  had 
been  deemed  the  punishers  of  men. 
Sisyphus  rolling  the  stone ;  Ixion 
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bound  on  his  wheel ;  Prometheus 
chained  on  his  rock, — they  were 
all  sufferers  under  the  immediate 
stroke  of  Divine  hands.    The  Furies, 
the  appointed  scourgers  of    evil- 
doers, were  goddesses  born  of  Ge, 
the   Earth  and    Uranus,   Heaven, 
and  their  name  Eumenides  signifies 
the  well-meaning.     In    the    great 
poem   of  ^Eschylus,   named    after 
them,  Minerva  says. — '  I  have  set- 
tled   in    this   place   these    mighty 
deities  hard  to  be  appeased;  they 
have  obtained  by  lot  to  administer 
all  things  regarding  men.     But  he 
who    has   not  found   them   gentle 
knows  not  whence  come  the  ills  of 
life.'     In   many   Greek   sculptures 
you  find  the  so-called  Fury.     She 
bears  a  torch, — it  is  the  flame  of 
remorse  :     and    the     adder,  —  the 
gnawing  conscience.     But  her  face 
is  beautiful,  and  a  pensive  tender- 
ness blends  with  its  sternness.     On 
her  face  it  may  be  read  that  her 
fire  will  be  quenched,  that  the  worm 
coiled  at  her  feet  is  not  undying. 
As  higher  ideas  of  the  gods  pre- 
vailed the  tendency  was  to  regard 
them    as    punishing   only    by   the 
Divine  necessity,  and  arbitrary  in- 
flictions gradually  disappeared.  The 
later  development  of  the  Jovistic 
religion  shows  this.     Jupiter  was 
supposed    to    have    a    cabinet    of 
twelve  gods,  without  whose  con- 
sent he  could  not  harm  a  fly.     Of 
these  gods  six  were  the  Dii  Con- 
sentes,  and  six  the  Dii   Involuti. 
Jupiter  was  at  liberty  to  brandish 
his  thunderbolts  and  make  a  terrible 
noise,  merely  to  frighten;  but  in 
order  to  strike  anyone  he  had  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  six  Dii 
Gonsentes;  but  even  then  the  stroke 
must  be  to  heal.    If  Jupiter  wished 
to  blast  and  utterly  destroy,  he  had 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  other 
six  jurymen,  the  six  Dii  Involuti,  so 
called  because  represented  veiled, 
with  finger  on  mouth.     Such  were 
the  tendencies  toward  mercy  affect- 
ing the  ideas  of   punishment,   so 


long  as  punishment  was  believed  to 
be  inflicted  by  gods. 

But  when  under  theological  trans- 
formation all  these    gods    became 
devils,   they  punished    like  derik 
Human  beings  were  now  told  that 
instead    of   being    punished    by  * 
Divine  hand,  and  consequently  for 
a  good  end,  they  would   be   give* 
over  to  the  unrestrained  tortures  «v' 
beings  whose  whole  delight  was  i- 
causing  agony.     Swedenborg  say*. 
'  Punishment  without  a  purpose  i- 
the  punishment  of  a  devil.*    Havirc 
transformed    the    gods     to    deviL. 
leaving  them  their  office  as  pnnish- 
ers,  to  suppose  that  they  could  Lax 
pity,  would  be  to  allow  them  son* 
lingering    divineness.      From    tha: 
hour,  then,  it  was  that  the  beaut:- 
ful  Eumenides  became  demons,  tit 
fire   of  their  torch  unquenchable, 
their    venomous    worm     undying 
iEschylus,  by  a  metaphor  denoting 
that    they     hunted     wrong-doers, 
spoke  of  them  as  jtvi'cg,  dogs  :   after 
the  new*  religion  had  breathed  on 
them    all    their    beauty   vanished 
that  one  metaphorical  designation 
was   alone  preserved ;    and  so   the 
Eumenides — '  the  well- meaning  * — 
survive  only  as  those  demon-dogs 
which  superstition  hears  yelping  ic 
the  storm,  pursuing  the  souls  of  the 
accursed. 

There  is  an  old  patristic  legend 
that  when  the  Holy  Family  were 
flying  into  Egypt,  Mary  once  casu- 
ally entered  a  temple  of  the  god 
Serapis,  around  whose  interior  stood 
all  the  statues  of  the  gods.  No 
sooner  had  the  mother  and  child 
entered  than  all  these  statues  fell 
shattered  before  their  worshippers. 
History  must  complete  the  legend. 
These  fallen  deities  all  rose  up 
again,  not  indeed  to  their  old 
niches,  but  to  swarm  through  earth 
and  air,  causing  every  evil,  and 
tempting  mortals  to  the  sins  they 
were  so  greedy  to  punish. 

You  will  observe  that  all  this 
indicates  an  entirely  new  Pande- 
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monium,   and    one    exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  ancient  Pantheon. 
The  ancient  combat  between  Light 
and  Darkness  reappears  as  a  raging 
struggle    between    Paganism    and 
Christianity .     It  is  not  easy  for  ns, 
who  live  after  the  revival  of  classi- 
cal  learning,  and  who  speak  ten- 
derly of  the  gods  and  goddesses  as 
those  who  no  longer  fear  them,  and 
see  none  of  the  gross  rites  which 
surrounded  them,  to  realise  the  full 
depth  and  meaning  of  that  death- 
struggle  with  the  old  religion.    The 
early  Christians  had  inherited  from 
all  races  the  belief  in  demons,  and 
they  could  imagine  no  more  appro- 
priate work  for  successors  of  the 
Titans  and   Pythons  than  this  of 
seducing  mankind  to  idolatry.     I 
lately  saw  an  old  French  frescoe  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  representing 
devils  trying  to  bolster  up  the  gods 
and  keep  them  from  tumbling  from 
their  pedestals.     The   devils   were 
little  and  ugly  ;  the  statues  of  the 
gods  were  grand ;  but  to  the  me- 
diaeval imagination  the  Devil  was 
the    hideous    soul    of     the    idol. 
They    were    pictured   coming  out 
of  the  idols'   mouths.     No  Pagan 
deity,  however  beautiful,  was  spared 
— not  Apollo,  not  Venus.  Epiphanius 
seems  to  have  found  the  image  of 
some  deity  playing  the  flute,  some 
Marble   Faun,   perhaps,   like    that 
which    inspired  Hawthorne's    ex- 
quisite   story.     With    Epiphanius 
it  takes  a  transformation  of  another 
kind.     'After  the  pattern  of  the 
serpent's  form,'  ho  says,  'has  the 
flute  been  invented  for  the  deceiv- 
ing of  mankind.  Observe  the  figure 
that  the  player  makes  in  blowing 
his  flute.     Does  he  not  bend  him- 
self up  and  down,  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  like  unto  the  serpent  ? 
These  forms  hath  the  Devil  used 
to  manifest  his  blasphemy  against 
things  heavenly,  to  destroy  things 
upon  earth,  to  encompass  the  world, 
capturing  right  and  left  such  as 
lend  an  ear  to  his  seductions.' 


The  pagan  gods  and  goddesses 
being  evidently  beautiful,  the  new 
religion  could  not  at  once  induce 
the  people  to  regard  them  as  devils 
and  yet  preserve  an  adequate  senso 
of  the  Devil's  ugliness.  The  two 
theories  did  not  work  harmoniously, 
so  that  it  was  suggested  that  demons 
were  invisible  spirits,  swarming 
through  the  universe,  lurking  in 
any  form  that  pleased  them,  but 
especially  fond  of  hiding  about  the 
gods  and  their,  temples.  Oddly 
enough  this  notion  went  too  far, 
and  it  was  afterward  a  superstition 
that  the  Devil  was  fond  of  haunting 
Christian  churches,  and  sometimes 
indeed  of  conducting  the  services. 
The  Russians  have  an  exceedingly 
ambiguous  proverb*  that  where  a 
priest  is  there  is  sure  to  be  a  devil; 
and  some  such  idea  may  have  been 
in  Goethe's  mind  when  he  repre- 
sents Mephistopheles  as  promptly 
asssuming  Faust's  cap  and  gown 
and  giving  a  profound  lecture  on 
theology.  Defoe  ('  The  true-born 
Englishman ')  wrote : — 

Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer. 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there ; 
And  'twill  be  found  upon  examination, 
The  latter  has  the  largest  congregation. 

The  new  religion  would  have 
failed,  however,  to  undermine  pa- 
ganism, had  it  not  been  for  art. 
Art  ever  follows  the  new  enthu- 
siasm, and  it  now  turned  against 
the  shrines  of  Greece  which  it  had 
originally  built.  It  painted  hideous 
demons  with  touches  and  traces  of 
the  old  gods  about  them — the 
tresses  of  Venus  or  the  foot  of  Pan, 
as  yet  found  in  old  pictures.  The 
artists  that  painted  the  ugliest 
demon  was  canonised  along  with 
him  who  painted  the  fairest  saint. 
Wonderful  legends  were  related  of 
the  wrath  and  attempted  vengeance 
of  the  Devil  at  being  portrayed  in 
such  repulsive  guise.  St.  Medar- 
dus  painted  a  cathedral  frescoe, 
in    which    was    a  very 
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Madonna  and  an  ingeniously  ugly 
devil.       Satan,    much     aggrieved, 
appeared  to  the  artist  and  offered 
liim  a  large  reward  if  he  would 
remove  some  of  the  ugliness  and 
add  it  to  the  face  of  the  Madonna. 
Bnt  the  artist  proceeded  to  paint 
an    uglier    touch     on     him,    and 
made  the  Madonna  more  beautiful 
than    before.      Whereupon    Satan 
in    a    great  rage  appeared  again 
and  threatened    that    if   a  modi- 
fication   of   the    two    faces    were 
not  made  he  would  take  a  direful 
vengeance.      Again  the  artist  re- 
paired   to   his  work,  and,  adding 
new  beauty  to  the  Madonna,  made 
the  face  of  the  demon  so  horrible 
that  the  eye  could  hardly  look  upon 
it.      Meanwhile    the    day  arrived 
when  the  frescoe  was  to  be  exposed 
to  the  public  view,  the  church  was 
crowded  with  spectators,  who  burst 
into  the  wildest  applause  when  they 
saw  the  work,  but  just  as  the  artist 
was  acknowledging  this  applause, 
a  horrible  form  pounced  on  him, 
bore  him  to  the  ceiling  of  the  ca- 
thedral and  hurled  him   violently 
against  the  stone  pavement.    There 
he  lay  mangled  and  dead  before  the 
horror-stricken  crowd.     Bat  lo,  the 
Madonna  whom  he  had  painted  so 
fair,  stepped  forth  from  the  can- 
vas, touched  the  shattered  body, 
and  the  artist  rose  up  as  well  as 
ever.   Tins  is  but  one  of  many  simi- 
lar stories  by  which  artists  were  ani- 
mated to  do  the  work  which  the 
early  Church  needed — that  of  under- 
mining   the     Pagan     religion    by 
painting  it  with  every  deformity.    A 
great  man  lately  deceased — Mazzini 
— said,   'All  true  art  must  either 
sum  up  and   express    the    life  of 
a  closing  epoch,  or  announce  and 
proclaim  the  life  of  the  epoch  des- 
tined  to  succeed   it.'     But  when 
Christianity   came  to  Greece,  art 
had  already  summed  np  the  past, 
its  very  existence  depended  on  the 
new  order.   For,  by  trie  necessity  of 
the  time,  art  was  religious ;  there 


was  no  printing,  and  the  symbol 
and  scriptures  could  only  reach  th* 
people   as   they    were  painted    at 
church- walls.     The   convictions  «-•:' 
the  period  were  of  such  intensztj 
as   only  the    heat  of  conflict  ear 
give;    and    if   we   marvel   at    tL<? 
splendours  of  early  Christian  an, 
we  must  remember  that  there  wen: 
into  it  the  same  devotion  which  led 
men  to  give  np  all  that  life   could 
ofFer,  and  even  life  itselt*   for  their 
faith.     No  hermit,  passing  his  lift- 
in  a  cavern,  could  have  had  a  more 
intense  realisation  of  the  invisible 
world  than  the  artist   Spinello,  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  who  painted 
in  a  church  at  Arezzo  the  fall  of 
the  rebellious  angels  out  of  Hea- 
ven.    The  archangel  is  contending 
with  a  seven-headed  dragon,  while 
beneath,  hurled  upon  the  rocks,  is 
the  archfiend    surrounded    by   his 
imps.    He  has  seven  horrible  faces 
distributed    over    his    body.     The 
story  runs  that  after  Spinello  had 
painted  this  form   the    Devil    ap- 
peared to  him  in  that  same  shape, 
and  inconsequentially  asked  why  he 
had  painted  him  so  ugly.    The  artist 
awoke  in  terror,  became  distracted, 
and    soon    after   died.      We    may 
estimate  the  intensity  of  conviction 
which  went  into  the  picture  by  the 
artist's    subsequent   insanity,    and 
realise  what  a  fiend  meant  in  that 
age  by  comparing  therewith  the  later 
seventeenth  century  pictures  of  the 
devil,   as  that  by   Spagnalettc— a 
mere  ugly  man  said  to  be  tempting 
Saint  Anthony  but  really  disturbing 
him  with  a  bell — or  one  by  Callot 
a  riot  of  grotesque  monsters  who 
tempt  St.  Anthony  by  beating  him, 
probably  because    he    broke    into 
unsaintly  laughter  at  them.    These 
pictures  mark  the  time  when  the 
wave  of  real  belief  broke  into  mere 
froth.     When  a  painter  of  sacred 
subjects  (Callot)  could  depict  a  devil 
on  wheels,  part  beast,  part  Arm- 
strong  gun,  which  being  touched  off 
by  another    devil  belches  arrows 
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from  its  mouth  against  the  saint  it 
is  supposed  to  tempt,  we  may  per- 
ceive that  the  age  of  caricature  has 
dawned. 

The  universal  preponderance  of 
the  proud  institutions  and  splendid 
temples  of  Paganism,  as  contrasted 
-with  the  poverty  and  feebleness  of 
the  early  Church,  signified  to  the 
fathers  that  Satan  was  the  prince  of 
this   world.      Here  was  a   second 
prolific    idea    added    to    Demon- 
ology by  the  new  religion.      One 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  God  had 
given  over  the  offices  of  punishment 
to  devils.     The  other  was,  that  the 
visible  world  and  its  various  life 
were  the  domain  of  Satan.      The 
universe  was  regarded  as  consisting 
of  two  kingdoms,  the  visible  and  the 
invisible ;  the  invisible  belonged  to 
God,  the  visible  to  the  Devil.    This 
was  very  different  from  the  Demon- 
ology of  the  more  ancient  religions. 
They  divided  Nature  into  good  and 
evil,  associating  some  objects  with 
the  good^  others  with  the  evil  spirit. 
But  now  we  find  the  doctrine  that 
the  whole  belongs  to  Satan;  how 
far  this  principle  was  pressed  is 
amazing.     Giotto,   Dante's  friend, 
paints  tha  ship  on  which  Christ  and 
his  apostles  are  when  the  storm 
arose,  and  we  do  not  wonder  to  see 
that  the  winds  are  blown  through 
horns  by  two   demons.     But  we 
find  the  primitive  fathers  declar- 
ing, as  St.  Cyprian  did,  that  the 
Devil   loves  to  take  the  form  of 
a   flower.     St.  Martin   meets  the 
Tempter  in  the  likeness  of  Christ 
himself.     The  favourite  form  of  the 
Evil  One  is  that  of  beautiful  maid- 
ens.   St.  Victor  assists  a  beautiful 
girl  who  has  lost  her  way  in  the 
wood,  only  to  find    her   a  devil. 
There    are  many    pictures    repre- 
senting the  Tempter  with  the  in- 
fant's face,  which   has    furnished 
Mr.  W.  B.  Scott  with  the  subject  of 
an  exquisite  poem.    The  question 
which  the  man  Friday  asked  of 
Crusoe, '  Why  not  God  kill  debbil?' 
seems  not  yet  to  have  presented 


itself;  or  if  it  did  it  was  suppressed 
for  sufficient  reasons,  for  the  Devil 
seemed  as  useful  a  figure  to  keep 
before  the  people  as  Calcraft.     At 
any  rate,  certain  it  is  that  up  to  and 
after  the  middle  ages  the  world  was 
regarded  as  the  realm  of  Satan,  and 
the  Christians   as  but  hiding  and 
lurking  in  it.     The  Abbot  Bichal- 
mus  of  Franconia,  who  was  seven 
hundred    years    ago    deemed    the 
greatest  authority  on  this  subject, 
wrote  a  large  book  in  which  he  says 
that  we  are  all  surrounded  by  devils 
as  thickly  as  a  man  in  the  sea  is 
surrounded  by  waves.     Whatever 
little  peculiarity  exists  is  diaboli- 
cally caused.    The  good  Abbot's  lip 
has  a  way  of  hanging  down.    '  Just 
look  at  my  lip,'  he  says ;  'for  twenty 
years  an  imp  has  clung  to  it,  just 
to  make    it    hang    down.'     Some 
diseases — as  St.  Vitus's  dance,  St. 
Antony's  fire — still  bear  traces  in 
their  names  of  how  the  afflicted 
pressed  to  the  shrines  of  saints  to 
have  the  demons  who  caused  them 
exorcised.    What  all  the  learning  of 
Oxford  confirmed  is  preserved  in  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  'The 
air,'  says  Burton,  *  is  not  so  full  of 
flies  in  summer  as  it  is  at  all  times 
of  invisible  devils.  They  counterfeit 
suns  and  moons,  and  sit  on  ship's 
masts.     They  cause  whirlwinds  on 
a  sudden  and  tempestuous  storms, 
which,  though   our  meteorologists 
generally  refer  to   natural  causes, 
yet  I  am  of  Bodine's  mind,  they  are 
more  often  caused  by  those  aerial 
devils  in   their    several    quarters. 
Cardan    gives    much    information 
concerning  them.     His  father  had 
one  of  them,  an  aerial  devil,  bound 
to  him  for  eight-and-twenty  years ; 
as  Agrippa's  dog  had  a  devil  tied  to 
his  collar.     Some  think  that  Para- 
celsus hadone  confined  in  his  sword- 
pommel.     Others    wear    them    in 
rings.      At  Hammel,    in   Saxony, 
the  devil  in  the  likeness  Of  a  pied 
piper  carried  away  a  hundred  and 
thirty  children,  that  Were  never  after 
seen.' 
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Micbelet  has  portrayed  the  effects 
of  this  enormous  concession  made 
by  the  Church  to  Satan.  To  him 
were  consigned  all  that  was  gay 
and  beautiful.  The  Hamelin  piper's 
vesture  was  pied  with  the  hues  of 
nature;  the  diabolism  of  his  pipe 
meant  that  music  belonged  to  the 
prince  of  this  world.  Laughter 
and  dancing  were  his ;  his  too  the 
art  of  healing,  so  that  men  were 
sometimes  burnt  for  healing  dis- 
eases which  priests  could  not  cure 
by  prayer.  Medicine  was  a  black 
art.  Above  all  secular  learning, 
science  and  reason,  were  given  over 
to  the  realm  of  the  Evil  One.  The 
divine  kingdom  was  thus  limited  to 
those  who  abandoned  the  world 
altogether. 

But  the  vastness  of  this  conces- 
sion to  the  Devil  was  destined  to 
prove  fatal  to  him.  Out  of  it  arose 
the  idea  of  sorcery.  Since  all  the 
advantages  and  pleasures  of  life 
were  said  to  belong  to  the  Devil, 
those  who  sought  worldly  advan- 
tages began  to  apply  to  the  Devil 
for  them.  Dark  rumours  were 
spread  that  devils  could  be  con- 
jured up,  and  made  to  bestow  the 
wealth  of  which  they  were  masters 
for  a  consideration.  Sorcery  was 
in  good  part  a  revival  of  Pagan- 
ism. It  is  remarkable  to  find  the 
rites  and  sanctities  of  heathenism 
so  distinctly  traceable  in  it.  The 
fathers  having  declared  that  the 
old  gods  were  devils,  the  people 
now  took  them  at  their  word.  Not 
only  were  the  animals  and  plants 
once  sacred  to  them  now  used  to 
conjure  them  back,  but  the  old 
vows  made  to  the  gods  that  they 
should  have  certain  offerings  if 
they  would  prosper  certain  projects, 
reappeared  in  such  compacts  as 
Faust  is  said  to  have  made  with 
the  Devil.  These  compacts  have 
been  transferred  to  the  saints,  as 
we  have  lately  seen  in  a  celebrated 
law  case,  where  it  appears  that  a 
young  nobleman  starting  on  a  voy- 


age promises  in  black  and  white  tr> 
repay  the  Virgin's  aid  by  building 
a  church.     It  is  a  relic  of  compact- 
once  universally  made  to  gods,  and 
still  made  to  them  after  they  were 
declared    demons.       The     perform- 
ances   of  witchcraft  were    origin- 
ally so  religions  that  they  impressed 
the  Church  as  the  effort  of  Satan  to 
set  up  a  rival  religion  with  himself 
for  chief  god.     A  similar  continu- 
ance of  pagan  rites  at    an   earlier 
period  had  led  Tertnllian  to  say, 
'  Satan  is  the  ape   of  God.*     Hi> 
dictum  received  fresh  confirmation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  priesthood  in  the 
practices*  of  sorcery,  and  they  repre- 
sented the  witches  as  periodically 
gathering   to   grand    Sabbaths  at 
which  grand  mass  was  said  to  the 
Devil.    These  Walpurgis  gatherings 
were  called  Sabbaths  probaby  be- 
cause the  Jews  were  supposed  to 
be    the    chief    sorcerers,     thereby 
obtaining    their    fabulous    wealth. 
What  actual  facts  underlay  these 
things  will  perhaps  never  be  known. 
The  rack  had  too  much  to  do  with 
the  confessions  and  statements  of 
that  era  for  us  to  know  just  what 
happened.     There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  belief  that 
the  riches  and  powers  of  the  earth 
belonged  to    the  Devil    bad   been 
followed  by  a  popular  effort,  made 
in  an  age  of  popular  despair,  to 
gain  help  from  the  Devil.     There 
are    sufficiently    pathetic    circum- 
stances about  this  era.     Although 
the  people  may  have  called  upon 
their  ancient  gods  under  the  name 
of  devils,  it  was  by  no  means  as 
devils  that  they  conceived  of  them. 
Some  of  the  evil  traits  with  which 
they  had  been  invested  might  be 
ascribed  to  them,  but  in  the  main 
it  was  as  helpful  and  just  beings, 
good    fairies    and    familiars,    that 
they  were    invoked    to  aid  those 
whom  the  lords  of  the  earth  had, 
in  the  name  of  the  new  religion, 
reduced  to  serfdom  and    despair. 
The  poor  man  in  his  wretchedness, 
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woman  in  her  helplessness,  turned 
from  a  church  leagued  with  their 
oppressors,  and  appealed  even  to 
powers  called  infernal.  Many  stories 
were  told  showing  that  they  who 
so    appealed  did  not  believe  those 
powers  infernal.     Here  is  one  of 
the    sixteenth    century.      A    poor 
traveller  stopped  at  an  inn  near 
Frankfort,  where  he  was  taken  ill. 
Having  a  little  money  he  gave  it  to 
the  landlord  to  keep  for  him.   Hav- 
ing  recovered   he    asked    for    his 
money,  bat  the  landlord,  abetted  by 
his  wife,  denies  having  received  it. 
They  thrust  the  traveller  out;  he 
clamours  at  the  door  for  his  money, 
is  arrested,  imprisoned,  tried,  and 
for   attempted    robbery    and  rais- 
ing a  disturbance  together  is  sen- 
tenced to  death,  unless  he  can  find 
some  new  defenco  before  the  court 
next  day.    Now  the  Devil  comes  to 
him  in  prison  and  offers  to  rescue 
him  if  he  will  give  him  his  soul. 
The  traveller  firmly  refuses,  prefer- 
ring death.     Then  the  Devil  says, 
'Well,   keep  your  soul;    but  to- 
morrow, when  brought  before  the 
judge,  yoD  will  see  a  person  standing 
near  with  a  blue  cap  and  feathers. 
Say  then  to    the   judge,    "I  am 
not  able    to    defend    myself,    but 
I  desire  that  it  shall  be  done  by 
that  individual."  '  On  the  next  day 
the  prisoner  did  as  he  had  been 
told.     The  individual  with  the  blue 
cap  made  such  a  powerful  speech  in 
his  defence  that  the  opinion  of  the 
judge  was  shaken.   It  was  conceded 
that  a  search  should  be  made  in  the 
inn  for  the  money.     The  inn-keeper 
hereupon  vowed  and  swore  his  inno- 
cence, and  invoked  the  Devil  to  fly 
away  with  him  if  he  had  the  purse. 
Whereupon   the    counsel    for    the 
prisoner  dropped  his  brief  and  flew 


away  with  the  inn-keeper  through 
the  window. 

Another  legend,  in  which  the 
Devil  appears  less  black  than  he  is 
commonly  painted,  relates  to  the 
so-called  Devil's  Bible  of  Stockholm. 
Some  poor  fellow,  who  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  literary  turn,  fell 
under  ecclesiastical  condemnation, 
and  was  sentenced  to  death.  Hav- 
ing begged  for  his  life,  his  judge 
sneeringly  pointed  to  an  enormous 
blank  book — three  times  as  large  as 
a  family  bible — and  said,  'If  you  will 
write  that  book  through  to-night 
you  may  live.'  The  judge  may 
have  only  meant  to  show  the  scribe 
that  his  literary  powers  had  reached 
their  limit ;  but  the  Devil,  always 
held  to  be  friendly  to  learning — 
appeared  in  this  prisoner's  cell  with 
the  huge  book — a  she-devil — and 
before  the  cock  crew  every  page  of 
it  was  written  over  in  a  beautiful 
handwriting  and  in  good  Latin.  This 
strange  old  book,  heavily  bound  and 
clasped,  contains  a  portrait  of  the 
demon  who  helped  the  writer.  She 
is  tusky  and  ugly,  and  doesn't  look 
like  a  literary  devil ;  but  she  wears 
the  colours  of  the  kindly  earth.  I 
pored  over  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  and  found  them  to  be  chiefly 
prescriptions,  sometimes  magical, 
sometimes  medicinal,  for  curing  the 
diseases  and  avoiding  the  evils 
which  Satan  was  supposed  to  cause. 
It  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

I  might  detain  you  long  with  the 
good  things  believed  of  the  Devil : 
how  he  always  sticks  to  his  pro- 
mise ;  how  he  will  never  harm  or 
haunt  anyone  who  has  a  child  in 
his  or  her  arms.3  Some  of  the 
associations  which  the*  poor  and 
ignorant  people  of  Germany  had 


1  Shakespeare  (King  Lear,  act  iii.,  sc.  4)  says : — '  The  Prince  of  Darkness  is  a  gentle- 
man.'   And  pious  George  Herbert : — 


We  paint  the  devil  black,  yet  he 
Hath  some  good  in  him,  all  agree. 
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with  their  gods  were  so  tender  and 
so  tenaciously  clung  to  that  the 
Church  thought  .it  well  to  adopt 
them.     Thus   the    god    Odin  was 
thought  to  revisit  the  fir-tree  near 
the  time  of  his  old  festival,  and 
those  who  paid  him  honour  there 
thought  they  would  receive  gifts. 
This  became  the  Christmas  Tree, 
and  the  god  himself  was  personated 
coming  in  with  gifts  for  the  chil- 
dren.     It  was  thought  best,   the 
tree-god   having   been  demonised, 
to  connect  the  custom  with  a  saint ; 
and   St.  Nicholas  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  chosen.      It  was  also 
thought    necessary    to  make    the 
custom   more   moral.       Now,    St. 
Nicholas  was  the  patron  of  children, 
as  the  Boy-Bishop  legend  showed ; 
but  he.  was  also   austere,   having 
while  yet  an  infant  refused  to  take 
maternal  nourishment  on  fast  days. 
Hence,  when  St.  Nicholas  came  in 
to  give  Christmas  gifts,  he  instituted 
a  sort  of  doom' s-day  among  the 
children.     As  he  was  generally  a 
parent  or  domestic  disguised,   he 
evinced  a  preternatural  knowledge 
of  all  naughtiness,  and  he  had  with 
him  a  demonic  servant,   Klabauf, 
with  a  pannier  to  carry  off  the  bad 
children  after  it  had  yielded  gifts 
to  the  good.     The  cruelty  of  this 
custom  has  led  to  its  discontinu- 
ance  in  most  parts   of  •  Germany, 
and  Santaklaus  (a  word  in  which 
St.  Nicholas  is  hid)  is  a  merry  cha- 
racter.    But  the  threats  of  nurses 
and  mammas  to  little  rebels  that 
when  Christmas  came  old  Nicholas 
would  catch  them,  has  hopelessly 
impaled  the  poor  saint,  and  'Old 
Nick '  he  is  to  this  day. 

As  in  Germany  Satan  took  on 
the  form  of  the  Teutonic  demon, 
the  Wild  Huntsman,  so  among  the 
Latin  races  he  took  the  shape  of 
Pan,  and  the  fauns  and  satyrs — 
half  human,  half  goat — who  re- 
presented to  the  ancient  Romans 
the  vitality  and  fruitfulness  of  na- 
ture.    These  were  lusty  gods  of  the 


wood,  whose  only    crimes  were  & 
too  warm  pursuit  of  nymphs,  and 
ibndness  for  wine;  they  were  pus 
tured  as  rollicking,   good-n&tnred. 
and  often  playing   with.    children 
The  asceticism  of  the  East  was  re- 
flected in  their  traiisformation  into 
demons  of  lust — a  transfonnatki 
which  may  have  been   assisted  tj 
the    fact  that  a  goat-deity    (Let 
xvii.  7,  Tg?)    had    been    similarij 
demonised  in  the  Old   Testament 
But  though  these  wood-gods  at  firv 
reflected  only  the  sensuality  whic> 
the  Church  regarded  as   the  chit- 
form  of  temptation,  and    were  it 
vested  with  all  the  repulsive  le- 
gends associated  with  the  ancient 
succubiy    gradually     they     became 
ecape-goats  on  which  all  manner  of 
evil  was  laid.      With  Pan  were  in- 
corporated the  treachery  of  Mercury 
and  of  the  serpents  twining"  on  hfe 
caducous;  the  trident  of  Neptune 
was  given  him  for  a  pitchfork,  the 
malignity  of  Ahriman  was  added, 
,and  behold  the  horned  and  hoofed 
devil  of  modern  Europe. 

The  mediaeval  clergy  were  much 
put  to  it  to  counteract  the  preten- 
sions of  their  rivals,  the  sorcerers,  to 
obtain  advantages  in  this  diabolical 
way,  .from  a  Being  whoso  princely 
power  they  had  acknowledged.  They 
might  have  circulated  the  report  that 
as  a  voice  had  been  heard  pro- 
claiming *  Great  Pan  is  dead/  an- 
other had  cried  (The  Devil  is  dead.' 
But  they  were  hampered  by  two 
considerations.  The  first  was  that 
it  seemed  dangerous  to  relieve  peo- 

?lc  from  their  apprehensions  of  the 
)evil.  The  other  was  that  they  had 
all  along  maintained  the  theory  that 
Satan's  reign  existed  by  a  special 
contract  with  Jehovah.  When  the 
Archfiend  was  about  to  be  com- 
pletely overthrown  he  was  alleged 
to  have  pleaded  for  some  delay  in 
the  execution  of  his  sentence,  and 
the  continuance  of  his  power  was 
granted  until  the  millennium  should 
set  in,  when  he  was  to  be  chained  up. 
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There   remained  then  the  alterna- 
tive of  belittling  the  Devil.  Instead 
of  being  an  acute,  powerful,  and 
majestic  prince,  he  must  be  shown 
to  the  people  as  malignant,  indeed, 
and  able  to  do  cruel  harm  to  those 
foolish    enough    to    expose    them- 
selves   in   his  way ;    but   he   was 
stupid,    easily   outwitted,    and    so 
weak  that  a  crucifix  rendered  him 
helpless,  and  a  word  from  a  priest 
put  him  to  flight.      This  grotesque 
and  stupid  figure  is  the  Devil  of  the 
miracle-plays,  which  probably  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  form  the 
popular    religious    conceptions    of 
Europe.      The    stage-devil   was  a 
wretched  buffoon.    He  was  covered 
with  hair  or  feathers,  his  horns  as 
long  as  arms,  mouth  wide,    long 
snout,  cloven  feet,  long  tail,  and  ho 
had  a  three-pronged  fork  besides  a 
woolen    club  with  which  he   laid 
about  him.     He  was  attended  by  a 
clown  called  Vice,  at  whose  hands 
he  was  the  chief  sufferer.   Harsenet 
(1603)  says :  *  It  was  a  pretty  part  in 
the  old  church  plays,  when  the  nim- 
ble Vice  would  skip  up  nimbly  like  a 
Jackanapes  into  the  Devil's  necke, 
and  ride  the  Devil  a  course,  and 
belabour  him  with  his  wooden  dag- 
ger, till  he  made  him  roar,  whereat 
the  people  would  laugh  to  see  the 
Devil  so  vice-haunted.'     The  Devil 
and  Vice  of  the  miracle-play  were 
so  far  pretty  much  the  same  as  the 
vicious  clown  and  stupid  pantaloon 
of  our  Christmas  plays.     The  chief 
act  in  which  the  Devil  figured  was 
that  in  which    Jesus  was    repre- 
sented liberating  souls  from  limbo, 
on  which  he  would  blow  a  horn  to 
alarm  his  imps  and  when  he  was 
shown  to  be  powerless  would  be- 
labour those  imps,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  spectators.      This   it 
was  'to  play  the  Devil' — a  phrase 
that  marks  the  degree    to   which 
the  idea  of  Satan  had   been  de- 
graded.     These  miracle*  plays  were 
but  moving  shows  of  a  kind  which 
were  enacted  in  great  churches.    It 


was  common  on  Ascension-Day  to 
raise  through  cathedral  domes  the 
sacred  form,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  pitch  out  of  a  high  window 
a  dummy  devil.  Even  in  recent 
times  part  of  that  tableau  has  ap- 
peared, but  the  demon  no  longer, 
because  of  the  laughter  he  caused. 
Thus,  in  Munich,  the  people  found 
the  demon  of  the  Frauenkirehe  set 
up  in  the  Market-place  to  be  pelted. 
The  Devil  lingered  in  the  Ammer- 
gau  play  far  into  this  century,  but 
was  left  out  at  last,  because  of  the 
farcical  character  he  gave  to  the 
performance. 

But  there  had  risen  another 
danger.  If  formerly,  as  Prince  of 
this  world,  Satan  had  seemed  to 
have  too  many  gifts  at  his  disposal, 
now,  as  the  grotesque  and  stupid 
pantaloon  ( in  fethers  and  ragges,' 
he  had  ceased  to  become  formidable. 
There  grew  the  proverb  '  The 
Devil's  an  ass.'  Nay,  worse ;  there 
was  heard  the  phrase  *  Poor  Devil ' 
in  this  country ;  and  in  France  Pan 
rose  again  as  the  '  Bon  diable,'  who 
still  figures  on  many  a  house- wall  to 
indicate  the  bounty  of  somebody's 
shop  by  pouring  articles  from  a  horn 
of  plenty.  We  have  never,  indeed, 
treated  the  cloven-hoofed  fellow  so 
lightly  here.  Our  Punch  gets 
ahead  of  the  policeman,  but  suc- 
cumbs to  the  Devil.  In  the  Marion- 
ettes of  Paris,  Punch  outwits  the 
Devil,  but  surrenders  at  last  to  the 
policeman. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  Michel  Angelo  painted  the 
Temptation  of  Eve,  in  which  he 
gave  to  the  serpent  the  bust  and 
face  of  a  girlish  goddess  of  beauty. 
But  in  the  same  room  he  has 
treated  the  religion  of  his  time 
as  irreverently  as  the  old  my- 
thology :  he  has  painted  a  cardi- 
nal, enveloped  by  a  serpent,  and 
under  a  mountain  of  devils,  and 
Jesus  tempted  on  pinnacle  by 
monk.  Not  less  a  degradation  of 
beings,   once   deemed  majestic,    is 
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represented  in  the  most  prominent 
devil  in  the  Last  Judgment.  He  is 
painted  with  ass's  ears.  So  early, 
then,  as  1 54 1  the  greatest  master  of 
religions  art  had  begun  to  crack 
jokes  on  the  devil.  That  figure  is 
onongh  to  remind  ns  that  there  was 
another  Last  Judgment  going  on — 
a  doomsday  for  all  the  phantoms 
of  evil  which  had  haunted  the 
human  imagination.  By  the  pro- 
cesses I  have  indicated  they  were 
being  rapidly  hurled  into  the  abyss 
of  nothingness.  Their  degradation 
into  grotesque,  ridiculous,  impos- 
sible forms,  meant  annihilation ; 
and  with  sacred  forms  annihilation 
as  realities  is  indicated  by  their 
transition  into  Mythology. 

The  work  of  turning  demons  into 
mythological  forms  began  with 
Dante.  Dante  passes  through  the 
Inferno  hand-in-hand  with  Virgil, 
and  every  torture  there  was  as  fami- 
liar to  the  pagan  as  to  the  Christian 
poet.  All  the  tortures  of  Hades1 
realm,  all  the  monsters  of  Greek  fable 
are  there,  though  one  demon  was 
added, — Satan,  the  shock  of  whose 
mighty  fall  from  heaven  made  the  pit 
and  raised  the  mound  of  Purgatory 
on  the  other  side.  Dante's  Hell  re- 
presents the  blending  of  the  Greek 
mythology  and  philosophical  order 
with  Christian  ethics.  Charon  has 
now  got  fire-coals  for  eyes,  and 
other  forms  may  be  slightly  modern- 
ised; but  the  only  notable  change 
is  in  their  functions.  Kerberns 
-guards  the  gluttons;  the  Centaurs 
guard  the  brutal  tyrants;  suicides 
-are  changed  to  bushes  in  which  the 
Harpies  nestle ;  Geryon  tortures  the 
fraudulent.  Dante's  demons  are 
the  physiognomies  of  pain — that 
physical  pain  which  is  connected 
with  tusks,  and  talons,  and  stings, 
and  fire — and  though  these  have 
become  connected  in  his  Inferno 
with  moral  evil,  there  is  reflected  in 
them  the  primitive  condition  of  man 
when  his  only  conception  of  a  demon 


was  some  physical   evil.      But  yc: 
will  perceive  that  this  blending  o: 
the  classic  mythology  with  a  nev 
dogmatic  system,  was  bat  the  mak- 
ing of  a  now  mythology,  and  01* 
which  might  have  an   easy  transi- 
tion through  poetry  into  a  philoso- 
phical    translation.        Swedenbor: 
studied  Dante  in  Italy,  and  throur 
him  the  Inferno  was  caught  up  int- 
the  mystical  age  of  the  North.    TL 
Swedish  seer  abolishes  the  demons . 
turns  them  into  mere  labels  of  sh. 
Satan  is  not  a  being  but  an  ex- 
pression    of    infernal     geography 
All  the  devils  in  which  men  hare 
believed  are  but  points  of  darknev 
antipodal   to   points   of   light.     Is 
heaven  he  finds  no   preternatural 
beings,    only    ascended     men    and 
women ;  in  hell  he  finds  no  preter- 
natural beings,  but  only  degraded 
men  and  women.    Sweden borg  s&ji 
that  the  English    generally,    after 
death,  go  to  a  heavenly  city  called 
London,   or  to  another   city,    ak? 
called  London,  in  open  communi- 
cation with  hell,  which  occasionallr 
swallows  them  up.     It  is  bnt  pro- 
jecting his  metaphysics   npon  the 
clouds,  and  another  form  of  what 
was  done  unconsciously  by  Milton, 
consciously  by  Goethe.     If  on  the 
stage  of  the  strolling  miracle-players 
the  Devil  was  reduced  to  a  joke,  it 
was  less  fatal  to  actual  belief  in  his 
existence  than  his  appearance  as  tbe 
dramatic  personification  of  English 
pride  or  Qerman  scepticism.    Mil- 
ton made  a  complete  Christian  my- 
thology,  the  most  interesting  figure 
in  which  is  Satan.    His  Satan  is  an 
English  lord  of  the  olden  time,  proud, 
self-centred,  imperious;    he  rebels 
just  as  many  an  earl  has  rebelled 
against  his  king.     There  is  not  a 
form  or  a  heart  in  his  Pandemonium 
that  is  not  human.   I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  speeches  of  Satan  were 
pn  tinto  the  mouth  of  some  Shake- 
spearian hero,  they  would  be  wildly 
applauded  in  any  of  our  theatres. 
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The  famous  line- 
Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven, 

lias  made  many  a  Saxon  heart  leap. 
The  earliest  of  Anglo-Saxon  poets, 
Cfeedmon,  represents  Satan  as  next 
to  God,  the  most  high  and  beautiful 
of  beings,  but  he 

Raided  himself  against  his  Maker, 

Sought  speech  of  hate, 

Words  of  pride  towards  him, 

Would  not  serve  God. 

Said  that  his  body  was 

Light  and  beauteous, 

Fair  and  bright  of  hue ; 

He  might  not  find  in  his  mind 

That  he  would  God  in  subjection, 

His  Lord  serve ; 

Seemed  to  himself 

That  he  a  power  and  force 

Had  greater 

Than  the  holy  God 

Could  have 

Of  adherents. 

As  the  germ  of  Milton's  Satan  was 
contained  in  the  poem  of  the  Whitby 
Monk  of  twelve  centuries  ago,  so  in 
a  much  earlier  poem — the  Edda — we 
may  detect  the  germ  of  Mephisto- 
pheles.    Loki,  beginning  as  the  god 
of  fire,  became  especially  the  god  of 
light,  and  traces  of  intellectual  light 
appear  in  him,  then  seeds  of  scepti- 
cism and  of  atheism.     Loki  is  the 
cynic  among  the  gods;  picks  them 
to  pieces,  notes  all  their  weaknesses. 
That  is  the  essential  character  of 
Mephistopheles,  as  assumed  by  him- 
self in  Goethe' 8  poem — *  I  am  the 
Spirit  that  evermore  denies/     It  is 
the  shadow  of  the  last  days  that 
we  see  in  Mephistopheles ;  no  longer 
the  subtlest  of  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  but  the  subtlest  of  all  the  in- 
tellects of  men.    He  might  be  a 
spark  struck  out  by  the  first  colli- 
sion between    symbolical    religion 
and   Nature  worship;    the   spark 
would  grow  to  a  flame  as  the  Na- 
ture worship  became  scientific  ma- 
terialism, and  the  religion  gained 
dogmatic  form.   But  the  scepticism 
which  criticises  the  gods  in  one  age, 


and  denies  them  in  another,  will 
not  stop  even  there.  Institutions, 
customs,  nay  the  claim  of  morality, 
will  all  be  challenged  and  analysed 
by  an  intellect  which  sees  sacred 
symbols  as  the  painted  paper- 
scenery  which  only  children  think 
real,  and  which  cuts  down  to  reali- 
ties— however  hot  and  dusty  those 
realities.  Mephistopheles  has  put 
the  world  and  heaven  and  the  hu- 
man heart  into  his  crucible;  re- 
duced them  to  dust  and  ashes; 
takes  the  residuum  between  his 
fingers.     Is  this  all  P 

But  it  is  from  the  mouth  of 
Mephistopheles,  as  he  appears  in 
Goethe's  drama,  that  we  get  the 
word  which  most  truly  points  us  to 
the  law  underlying  what  we  call 
Evil.  To  Faust's  question,  'Who 
art  thou  ? '  he  replies,  *  Part  of  that 
Power  which  produces  good  even 
while  it  devises  evil.'  Emerson 
says  nearly  the  same :  *  Evil  is  good 
in  the  making.'  And  Goethe  and 
Emerson  have  but  translated  into 
western  philosophy  that  which  our 
ancestral  race  tried  to  utter  through 
those  gospels  of  stone  which  we  call 
idols.  Standing  before  the  Image 
of  Kali,  the  female  arch-fiend  of 
India,  we  see  her  with  her  husband 
Siva  beneath  her  feet.  She  is 
the  bride  of  Destruction.  She 
is  black  as  the  cloud,  but  not' 
without  beauty;  she  bears  in  one 
of  her  four  hands  the  sword,  in 
another  the  severed  human  head; 
but  of  her  other  two  hands,  though 
stained  with  blood,  one  is  extended 
to  soothe,  the  other  is  raised  in 
benediction.  Evil  is  then  not  with- 
out a  heart  of  good.  This  is  the 
personified  shadow  of  the  destruc- 
tive forces  of  Nature.  Has  not 
knowledge  attained  to  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  blood-stained  hand  raised 
in  benediction?  What  has  raised 
the  world,  what  has  trained  man's 
faculties,  and  given  him  mas- 
tery over  nature,  but  pain?     To 
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escape  the  ever-pursuing  destruc- 
tion animals  gained  their  wings, 
acquired  their  fleetness,  attained 
sagacity,  cultured  instinct  —  each 
marvellous  trait  marking  a  final 
victory  over  some  foe,  but  for 
which  foe  sloth  and  stupidity  must 
still  have  reigned  supreme  in  na- 
ture. And  when  man  arrived  he 
was  put  into  the  same  rough  school. 
Lurking  death  beset  him  also — him 
the  heir  of '  every  creatures  best ' — 
and  on  danger  his  senses  were 
whetted.  The  wild  elements  built 
his  house,  and  founded  the  home 
in  which  he  was  to  learn  civility. 
The  deadly  plant,  the  deadly  fang, 
made  him  watchful,  then  observant, 
and  observation  gave  him  science. 
It  is  said  our  streets  would  not  have 

m 

been  lighted  but  for  the  rogues  who 
hid  in  their  former  darkness;  but 
our  intellects  would  not  have  been 
lighted  but  for  earlier  perils.  So 
passes  the  earliest  demon  —  the 
force  of  destruction — justified.  And 
in  the  train  of  Siva  and  Kali 
pass  more  than  half  the  demons 
which  we  have  been  considering: 
the  serpent,  the  wolf,  the  storm, 
the  frost -giants,  the  fire -fiends, 
they  are  all  the  ferocities  of  na- 
ture, in  the  contest  with  which 
man  has  been  educated  to  his  higher 
powers.  But  after  man  has  thus 
•  been  suckled  into  strength  by  the 
she-wolf  he  thought  a  demon,  he 
confronts  another  class  of  evils- 
moral  evils.  Far  longer  will  the 
demons  which  personify  these  lin- 
ger. It  is  not  easy  to  see  the 
advantages  of  injustice,  the  com- 
pensations of  cruelty,  of  vice,  of 
wrong.  The  demons  of  outward 
evil  might  be  slain,  but  they  rise 
again  to  an  inward  world,  there  to 
be  types  of  sin  and  of  the  scourges 
of  conscience.  One  of  the  most 
impressive  statues  surviving  from 
the  ancient  world  is  that  of  a  child 
attacked  by  a  serpent,  and  pressing 
a  dove  to  her  breast.  It  marks  the 
dawn  of  conscience.     In  every  in- 


nocent child  that  marble  comes  u 
life,  in  eveirj  aspiration  that  dorr 
nestles  again  to  the  breast,  in  everr 
temptation  that  serpent  renews  i_- 
attack.   The  wings  of  that  bird  wfL 
rise  to  be  the  pinions  of  angels,  tb- 
coils  of  that  serpent    will     glitter 
again  in  every  gainful  wrong.     Far 
the  imagination  of  mankind   gtL 
dwells  amid  symbols   as    realities 
But     psychological      science     wit 
change  these  symbols  to  phantom* 
also.     The  law  of  evolution,  which 
reveals  the  world  ascending'  by  tie 
scourges  of  pain  and  fear,  enable 
us    to    confront    moral    evil    also. 
and  discern  its  origin  and  meac- 
ing.     Showing  man  to  be  the  top- 
most   product    of    the      animated 
world,  it  sees  why  there  should  sur- 
vive in  him  some  of  the  traits  U 
the  serpent  and  the  wolf.     It  takes 
a  long  time  for  this  human  fruit  to 
mature,  long  for  it  to  be  detached 
from  the  stem  of  animalism  which 
bore  it.     There  is  no  evil    trait  of 
human  character  but  has  its  form 
of  innocence.      Chinning   walks  in 
the  fox,  cruelty  prowls   with   the 
tiger,  murder  lurks  in  the  cobra; 
we  may  chain  or  slay  these  things, 
but  not  with   moral    indignation. 
We  may  even  slay  them  with  a  per- 
ception of  the  uses  they  have  sub- 
served in  the  progress  of  life.     But 
when  the  tiger  or  serpent  comes  on 
two  feet,  with  a  human  face,  the 
moral  sentiment  is  roused ;  happily 
too,  for  'tis  the  main  use  of  villainy 
that  it  excites  that  hostility  to  it 
which  is  the  other  side  of  the  lore 
of  good,  iust  as  it  was  fear  of  pais 
and  death  which  stimulated  man  to 
prudence  and  skill.     Nevertheless! 
when  the  moral  sentiment  has  been 
further  instructed  it  will  listen  with 
calmness  to  what  science  has  to  say 
of  the  brain ;  it  will  recognise  that 
there  are  circumstances  under  which 
the  development-  of  the  brain  can 
not  at  some  points  get  beyond  the 
phase  of  the  fox-brain,  or  the  wolf- 
Drain.     Men  are  more  philosophical 
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than  they  think  when  they  call  a  which  once  seemed  to  explain  it 
man  a  donkey,  or  a  calf,  or  a  bear,  more  and  more  declines,  restraint 
or  a  snake  in  the  grass.  The  Devil  and  reformation  rather  than  Ten- 
ia very  properly  pictured  with  hoof,  geance  will  animate  our  ponish- 
aod  horns,  and  claws.  This  survival  ments.  Nor,  as  I  think,  will  jnstice 
of  animalism  into  human  nature  suffer  when  the  judge  sees  not  sel- 
must,  indeed,  continue  to  share  the  dom  in  the  criminal  the  victim  of 
mystery  of  our  whole  nature ;  but  I  an  arrested  development,  instead  of 
doubt  not  that  as  the    diabolism  one  instigated  by  the  Devil. 
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SIX  WEEKS  IN  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  TYROL. 
By  William  Longman,  F.G.S. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


A  FEW  weeks  spent  in  North  and 
South  Tyrol  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  furnish  much  matter  for  ex- 
citing narrative ;  but  yet  its  high- 
ways are  still  so  little  trodden  by 
the  great  mass  of  English  tourists, 
and  its  mountains  and  glaciers  so 
little  explored  -by  all  but  a  few  of 
the  English  mountaineers,  that  the 
impressions  of  a  recent  visitor,  who 
might  have  thought  it  his  official 
duty  to  climb  peaks,  but  who  limit- 
ed himself  to  passes,  may  not  be 
altogether  without  interest,  even  to 
a  mountaineer. 

The  chief  object  of  our  party, 
which  consisted  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Puller,  two  of  my  daughters,  and 
myself,  was  to  see  the  Dolomites; 
but,  as  Tyrol  itself  was  quite  new 
to  us  all,  we  arranged  to  approach 
those  wonderful  mountains  by  North 
Tyrol,  and  as  the  ladies  had  not 
seen  the  Rhine,  we  agreed  to  go 
by  Cologne,  the  Black  Forest,  Schaff- 
hausen,  Lake  Constance,  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Inn. 

The  approach  to  the  Swiss  Alps 
and  to  all  the  Alpine  districts  of 
Central    Europe,   by   Freiburg,   in 
Breisgau,  well  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  those  somewhat  exceptional 
travellers  who  are  neither  impatient 
nor  necessarily  hurried.     There  is  a 
wild    grandeur    about    the    Black 
Forest,    almost   immediately   after 
leaving  the  charming  old  town  of 
Freiburg,  the  memory  of  which  is 
by  no  means  obliterated  by  subse- 
quent acquaintance  with  other  forms 
of  picturesque  beauty,  or  even  by 
the  grandeur  of   the  Alps  them- 
selves.     The  two  lakes,  Titti-See 
and  Schluch-See,  are  little  gems  of 
purest   water    set    in    appropriate 
frames    of  magnificent  fir  forests, 


the  individual  trees   of  which  are 
fine  specimens  of  vegetable  gran- 
deur, and  from  the  hills  near  the 
village  of  Schluch-See  there   is  a 
view  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps  far 
finer  than  that  from  Berne  or  Nea- 
chatel.     Although,  too,  the  country 
generally  is  but  thinly  peopled,  and 
fortunately  no  thronging  crowds  of 
'  tourists '  annoy  the  traveller,  there 
are  numerous  clean  and  comfortable 
inns,    of   modest   pretensions,   but 
tempting  to  the  sketcher,  the  angler, 
and  even  to  the  bearer  of  a  breech- 
loader; and  for  all  these  purposes 
that  at  Schluch-See  is  well  situated. 
Picturesque  fir-clad  rocks    for  the 
first,  capercailzie  and  deer  for  the 
last,  and  trout  for  both  are  to  be 
found  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  Black  Foresters  generally  are 
great  clock-makers,  and  this  manu- 
facture not  only  furnishes  occupa- 
tion for  a  great  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  seems  to  imbue  the  house- 
holders with  a  somewhat  excessive 
love  of  those  indispensable  monitors. 
Both  at  the  inn  I  have  mentioned 
and  at  another  at  St.  Blasien,  a  plea- 
sant village  a  few  miles  farther  on, 
the  multitude  of  clocks  of  all  sizes, 
all  forms,  all  colours,  was  something 
marvellous.     We  counted  fifteen  in 
the  salle  a  manger  at  Schluch-See, 
and  there  were  fully  as  many  in 
that  at  St.  Blasien.     No  two  either 
agreed  in  time  or  ticked  in  unison. 
The  little  ones  were  in  a  terrible 
bustle,  each    ticked   with    all    its 
might,  and  seemed  hurrying  on  to 
give  its  companions  the  go-by,  while 
the  solemnity  of  the  larger  time- 
pieces— luens  a  non  lucendo — each 
indicating  a  different  hour,  and  toil- 
ing on  with  heavy  weariness,  seemed 
more  becoming  to  the  recorders  of 
the  passing  hours. 

Schaffhausen  and  its  grand  mass 
of  water,  and  Lake  Constance — too 
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large  for  lake  beauty — are  so  well 
known  that  they  need  not  be  here 
described  again;  nor  has  the  pic- 
turesque island  town  of  Lindau, 
where  the  lake  steamer  discharges 
its  cargo  of  sacks  of  salt,  passen- 
gers, and  varied  merchandise,  trans- 
ferring those  bound  for  more  distant 
places  to  a  smaller  boat,  which  con- 
veys them  to  Bregenz,  any  claim  to 
more  than  a  passing  notice. 

At  Constance  we  left  the  great 
mass  of  travellers  behind  us,  and  at 
Bregenz  there  was  not  a  single  com- 
petitor for  accommodation  in  its 
charming,  rambling,  old-fashioned 
inn.  In  the  afternoon  my  com- 
panion and  I  strolled  up  the  Pfand- 
ler  to  enjoy  the  fine  view  from  its 
summit,  and  next  morning  we  jour- 
neyed on  to  Bludenz,  almost  Italian 
with  its  arcaded  streets,  artistic 
majolica  water-jugs,  and  other  little 
refinements  in  the  hotel,  singularly 
inconsistent  with  some  of  its  ar- 
rangements. The  next  night  we 
slept  at  picturesque  Landeck,  where 
the  glacier-stained  river  Inn  joins 
the  clear  Rosannabach,  and  the 
road  enters  the  great  valley  of  the 
Inn — sixty  miles  or  more,  as  the 
crow  flies,  from  its  source  in  the 
Engadine. 

These  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles— from  Bregenz  to  Innsbruck 
—give  a  fair  general  impression  of 
the  character  of  that  part  of  North 
Tyrol  of  which  snow  mountains 
and  glaciers  form  no  feature.  It  is 
not  romantic,  physically ;  there  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  nothing  to  excite 
the  imagination,  and  *  rural '  seems 
emphatically  to  be  the  epithet  pro- 
perly applicable  to  it.  The  fertile 
fields  are  very  green,  the  pine  forests 
dark,  as  usual,  but  in  many  woods 
the  '  needle- wood '  trees  are  inter- 
spersed with  *  leaf'  trees ;  the  roads, 
except  of  course  over  passes,  are  so 
good  thatwheel  travelling  is  the  only 
recognised  form  of  locomotion,  and 
there  is  a  monotony  of  innocent 
prettiness  about  the  whole  affair 
which  may  possibly  be  somewhat 


cloying.  As  to  the  inns,  throughout 
Tyrol,  both  North  and  South,  clean 
beds  and  bedrooms  may  be  relied  on 
with  tolerable  certainty,  and,  except 
among  the  mountains,  no  fault  can 
be  found  with  the  food.  There  is 
usually,  however,  a  primitive  sim- 
plicity about  their  general  appear- 
ance and  management,  to  which 
some  travellers  might  require  to  get 
accustomed  before  they  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it,  but  which  is,  perhaps, 
a  not  unsalutary — and  in  many 
respects  a  somewhat  agreeable- 
modification  of  the  luxuries  of 
Swiss  travelling.  From  this 
rather  depreciating  description  of 
Northern  Tyrolese  scenery,  the 
really  Alpine  districts  must  of 
course  be  exclnded.  The  moun- 
tain groups  of  the  Oetzthal,  Stu- 
baythal,  and  Krimmler  Tauern,  are 
filled  with  fine  glaciers,  and  deserve 
much  more  exploration  than,  as  a 
rule,  our  English  mountaineer* 
have  bestowed  on  them;  but  a  tra- 
veller— even  a  mountaineer — need 
not  be  deemed  over-fastidious  who 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
accommodation  in  bed  and  board,  in 
those  districts,  was  capable  of  im- 
provement. At  Innsbruck,  of 
course,  luxurious  living  and  lodg- 
ing are  the  characteristics  of  the 
place.  Of  that  charmingly  pic- 
turesque town,  however,  with  the 
mountains  looking,  when  half 
cloud-covered,  as  if  they  had  only 
to  shake  their  Bides  and  let  fall  a 
few  superfluous  blocks  to  bury  the 
city  in  ruins,  and  of  the  interesting 
works  of  art  and  historical  memo- 
rials it  contains,  the  oft-told  tale 
need  not  here  be  repeated. 

We  stayed  at  Innsbruck  for  a 
couple  of  nights  and  then  went  on  to 
Zell,  through  thesame  emerald  green 
valleys  bounded  still  by  somewhat 
monotonous  mountains.  At  Zell  we 
began  our  walking ;  and  at  a  few 
hours  beyond  it  the  fine  weather  we 
had  up  to  that  time  enjoyed  un- 
fortunately came  to  a  temporary 
end.      We  went  over  the  Gerloa 
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pass  to  Krimml,  and  all  the  way 
from  Gerlos  the  rain  descended  in 
cold  torrents.  The  only  part  of 
the  scenery  which  derived  any 
benefit  from  the  unpropitious 
weather  was  the  Krimml  water- 
fall, which  descends  in  three  leaps 
the  imposing  depth  of  2,000  feet. 
The  rain  greatly  increased  the 
volume  of  water,  but  the  clouds 
and  mist  prevented  our  having 
more  than  transient  glimpses  of  the 
fall. 

A  day's  journey  from  Krimml, 
down  the  valley  of  the  Salzaoh, 
which  rises  at  Krimml  and  flows 
through  Salzburg  on  its  way  to 
join  the  Inn  in  its  course  to  the 
Danube,  took  us  into  wilder 
regions.  We  were  on  our  way 
to  Heiligenblut,  and  of  course  over 
the  mountains,  for  by  no  way, 
without  making  a  long  circuit,  can 
that  beautiful  place  be  reached 
except  over  high  passes.  We  left 
the  valley  of  the  Salzach  at 
Brack,  near  Zell  am  See,  and 
drove,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
along  a  most  healthily  liver-shaking 
road,  up  the  very  picturesque 
Fuscher  Thai. 

The  inn  at  Fusch,  seen  in  the 
twilight  gloom  of  a  cloudy  evening, 
did  not  look  tempting,  but  we  were 
told  that  there  was  another,  higher 
up  the  valley,  the  fame  of  which 
had  not  yet  reached  English  guide- 
books. This  is  the  Bar  at  Hinter- 
fusch.  Its  first  aspect  is  not  alto- 
gether inviting,  but  we  found  clean 
beds  and  thoroughly  friendly  atten- 
tion. The  landlord,  Qber-Lechner, 
has  enlarged  notions  about  the 
future  of  his  valley,  and  is  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  con- 
sulting English  tastes  in  order  to 
attract  the  northern  islanders  to 
this  most  romantic  valley ;  but, 
unfortunately^  he  is  also  too  much 
impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  length 
of  their  purses,  and  there  k  conse- 
quently some  fear  for  the  life  of 
the  valuable  golden-egg  laying  bird. 

We  had  intended  to  go  to  Heilig- 


enblut over  the  Pfandl-Scharte, 
but  Herr  Ober-Lechner  thought 
the  weather  was  too  threatening 
for  the  ladies  to  take  that  route, 
and,  indeed,  was  somewhat  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  it  would  not-  be 
better  to  wait  under  his  roof  until 
the  weather  had  settled,  before 
starting  even  on  the  route  over  the 
Hoch  Thor.  We  accepted  the  first 
part  of  his  advice,  but  left  the 
second  for  consideration  in  the 
morning,  and,  after  a  meal  of  which 
various  kinds  of  portable  soup, 
which  we  brought  with  us,  formed 
no  small  portion,  we  retired  to  rest. 
At  five  o'clock  next  morning,  Ober- 
Lechner  came  to  us  and  reported 
that  the  weather  was  doubtful,  but 
we  were  determined  to  be  off,  and 
started  soon  after  half-past  six 
o*  clock.  The  ladies  were  able  to 
drive  to  Ferleiten,  but  walked 
thence  to  Heiligenblut.  It  took  two 
hours  and  a  half  from  Ferleiten  to 
the  spring  of  water  where  a  repast 
halt  is  usually  made,  fifty  minutes 
more  to  the  Fuscher  Thorl,  and  in 
two  hours  and  a  half  more,  through 
deepish  snow,  we  reached  the  Hoch 
Thor,  5,375  feet  above  the  Bar  by 
my  aneroid.  We  arrived  at  Hei- 
ligenblut at  a  quarter  before  six. 
The  Pfandl-Scharte  route  would 
have  been  less  fatiguing  to  the  ladies 
and  certainly  more  interesting. 

One  of  our  porters  was  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  had  been  a  chamois 
hunter,  and,  on  the  fatal  day  which 
ended  his  hunting  career,  in  his 
eagerness  to  '  get  a  shot '  he 
stepped  on  a  smooth  slippery  slab- 
of  rook,  down  which  he  slid  with 
fearful  speed  and  fell  heavily  at  its 
foot.  He  escaped  with  life,  but  the 
shock  deprived  him  of  speech  and 
hearing.  All  this  he  described  to 
us  with  expressive  pantomime.  Sad, 
unmeaning  noises  were  all  he  could 
produce,  but  his  gestures  told  us 
what  he  fain  would  say,  and  his 
gentle  demeanour,  his  intense 
anxiety  to  please,  and  the  bright 
happiness  expressed    in    his   &ce 
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when  he  saw  that  we  understood 
his  meaning,  were  quite  touching, 
and  we  could  not  but  entertain  for 
the  poor  fellow  a  feeling  of  affec- 
tionate regard.  At  night,  at  the 
inn,  before  returning  to  his  home, 
he  watched  eagerly  at  the  door  of 
the  salle  a  manger  for  a  glance  of 
recognition.  When  his  eyes  met 
ours  they  gleamed  with  keen  glad- 
ness,  and  &en-away  he  went,  and 
we  saw  him  no  more. 

The  situation  of  Heiligenblut  is 
unquestionably  fine.  It  is,  not  un- 
deservedly, called  the  Chamouni  of 
Carinthia.  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  Gross  Glockner  and  its  minor 
snow  companions  gives  it  a  fair 
claim  to  that  appellation.  But  it 
is  very  different  from  its  Savoyard 
prototype.  It  is  more  picturesque, 
but  less  grand,  and  the  Gross 
Glockner,  though  more  beautiful  in 
form,  falls  far  short  of  Mont  Blanc 
in  imposing  majesty.  The  Pasterze 
glacier,  too,  cannot  be  compared 
with  some  of  those  descending  from 
Mont  Blanc  and  its  neighbours. 
The  charm  of  Heiligenblut  is— on 
the  one  side — the  deep,  narrow, 
wooded  valley  — -  almost  glen  — 
with  the  graceful  summit  of  the 
Glockner  rising  above  its  mountain 
sides,  and— on  the  other — the  long 
succession  of  ranges,  alternating 
with  deep  dark  valleys  all  glow- 
ing with  an  intensity  of  purple 
which  rivals  the  tints  of  the  gen- 
tian. The  hotel  accommodation  is 
not  good,  and  its  management,  or 
rather  want  of  management,  is  a 
drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
to  this  otherwise  charming  district. 

My  companion  and  I  explored 
the  Pasterze  glacier,  but  the  plan 
of  our  journey,  not  to  speak  of  the 
weather — which  continued  very 
changeable — precluded  the  idea  of 
making  any  ascents.  This  glacier, 
like  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  com- 
panions throughout  the  Alps,  has 
obviously  shrunk  very  considerably* 
and  the  bare  rocks  show  that  it 
has  done  so  recently.    The  glacier 


itself  has  no  special  attractions,  but 
we  were  much  interested  in  what 
is  now  called  the  Hofmann-Hutte, 
described  in  the  guide-books  as  the 
Johannis-Hutte.  It  was  originally 
built  by  the  late  Archduke  John, 
Hofer's  friend.  As  stated  by  Mr. 
Ball,  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
ruin,  but  it  was  rebuilt  a  few  years 
ago  D7  the  Herren  Studl  of  Prag 
and  Hofmann  of  Munich.  The 
latter  was  evidently  a  fine  fellow, 
and  a  zealous  and  active  moun- 
taineer. But  his  career  was  cut 
short  by  the  Franco- German  war. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  at  Sedan, 
and  died-  shortly  .afterwards  at 
Bazeilles,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
four.  •  His  handsome  portrait  hangs 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  inn  at 
Heiligenblut,  set  in  a  wreath  of 
immortelles^  and  accompanied  by  a 
short  but  sympathising  tribute  to 
his  memory.  A  tablet  is  also  built 
into  the  wall  of  the  hut,  or  rather 
house— so  strongly  is  it  built  of 
stone — recording  his  name,  the  date 
of  his  birth  and  death,  simply  and 
without  comment. 

For  the  following  sketch  of  Hof- 
mann's  life  and  death  I  am  indebted 
to  his  companion,  Heir  Johann 
Studl,  President  of  the  Prague 
section  of  the  German  Alpine  Club, 
who  has  prefixed  it  to  the  volume 
mentioned  in  the  following  brief 
Memoir.  In  a  letter  to  me  from  Herr 
Studl,  he  says :  '  So  friendly,  like- 
able, intellectual,  and  merry  a  man 
was  Hofmann,  that  whoever  saw 
him,  were  it  for  the  shortest  time, 
could  not  but  love  him.' 

Karl  Hofmann  was  born  at  Mun- 
ich on  October  z6,  1847.  H*s  fa- 
ther is  a  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  that  city,  and  Karl  entered 
it  as  a  student  at  the  age  of  18, 
after  a  careful  education,  partly  at 
home  and  partly  at  the  Maximilian 
Gymnasium.  His  open-hearted, 
friendly  character,  his  unfailing 
cheerfulness*  indomitable  energy 
and  perseverance  endeared  him  to 
his  friends,  and  he  was  the .  very 
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life  and  soul  of  the  small  circle  of 
lovers  of  the  Alps  who  used  to  meet 
together  at  Munich  long  before  the 
formation  of   the   German  Alpine 
Club.     When  it  was  formed  he  was 
appointed  its  Secretary.   His  friend 
Herr  Stud],  who  accompanied  him 
in  many  of  his  journeys,  describes 
him  as  a  most  charming  travelling 
companion.     He  says,  '  No  danger 
terrified  him,  no  day  was  too  long 
for  him,  and  nothing  could  disturb 
his  cheerful  temper.'      He  began 
his  mountain    wanderings    at    an 
early  age.     In  i860,  when  hardly 
13   years  old,   he  visited  the  Ba- 
varian Alps — doubtless  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  father — and  in  1866  he 
explored    those    of   Salzburg    and 
Tyrol.     During  the  three  following 
years,  sometimes  alone  and  some- 
times in  company  with  his  friend 
Studl,  he  was  continually  engaged 
in  exploring   the    mountains    and 
taking  notes  of  their  topography. 
His  explorations  were  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood     of    Salzburg    and 
Heiligenblut.     He  contributed  fif- 
teen papers  to  the  publications  of 
the  various  German  Alpine  Clubs, 
and  in  1871,  after  his  death,  a  valu- 
able volume    entitled    Wanderings 
among  the  Glockner  Group  of  Moun- 
tains was  published,  consisting  of 
narratives   of   his   and   his  friend 
Stiidl's  wanderings.      The  German 
Alpine  Club  was  founded  in  1869, 
mainly    by    Hofmann's    exertions, 
and  he  contributed  to  its  journal 
his  last  and  chief  work,  A  Mono- 
graph on  the  Glochner  Group. 

But  Hofmann's  Alpine  wander- 
ings were  soon  to  come  to  an  end. 
The  year  1870  called  him  to  more 
serious  work.  He  had  chosen  the 
practice  of  Jurisprudence  for  his 
calling  in  life,  and  he  spent  the 
spring  in  preparation  for  his  Civil 
Service  examination  in  the  legal 
branch,  but  as  the  summer  drew  on 
he  made  his  plans  for  an  exploration 
of  the  Venediger  group  of  moun- 
tains. His  friend  Studl  and  Herr 
Peter  Wiedemann  were  to  be  his 


companions,  and  he  intended  to 
treat  that  district  in  the  same  way 
as  he  had  treated  the  Glockner 
group.  All  was  ready  for  the  jour- 
ney when  blacker  clouds  over- 
shadowed the  German  political 
world  than  had  ever  darkened 
Hofmann's  well-loved  mountains. 
The  war  with  France  broke  out. 

As  an  officer  of  the  6th  battalion 
of  the  Landwehr,  he  was  ordered 
to    hold    himself   in    readiness   to 
march  at  any  moment.    But,  before 
setting  forth  on  that  march,  which 
he  was  destined  never  to  retrace, 
he  passed  his  examination  in  Juris- 
prudence, on  July  20,  with  great 
credit.    When  he  returned  home  he 
found  on  his  table  instructions  to 
join  his  battalion  at  Landshut.     In 
order,    however,    that     he    might 
take  a  more  active  part  in  fighting 
for  his  country,  with  characteristic 
spirit     he     exchanged    from     the 
Landwehr  into  the  line,  and  joined 
the  second  regiment   of   infantry. 
The  parting  from  his  friends  was 
painful  indeed,  but,  knowing  how 
sad  a  final  leave-taking  would  be, 
he  forbade    them    to    be    present 
when  the  regiment  began  its  march. 
A  foreboding  of  his  fate — probably 
a  very  common  one  under  similar 
circumstances  —  came    over     him. 
He    wrote    to    his    friend     Studl, 
•  And  now,  my  dear,  dear  friend, 
farewell!    perhaps    for    ever!     It 
is  a  hard  and  heavy  fight  to  which 
I    go,    and    you     know    that    no 
danger  was  too  great  for  me  to 
dare.     I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
chance  is  great  that  I  shall  never 
see  you  again.     But,  if  we  must 
part  for  ever,  I  go  willingly  since  it 
concerns  the  honour  and  fame  of 
my  German  Fatherland.' 

In  the  bloody  fight  of  Worth  he 
received  his  baptism  of  fire,  and, 
for  his  distinguished  bravery  in  that 
terrible  battle,  it  was  determined 
that  he  should  receive  the  Order 
of  Max  Joseph,  and  the  Iron 
Cross.  After  this,  he  joined  the 
first  Corps  d' Armee,  and  fought  at 
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Sedan  and  Bazeilles.  The  Bavarian 
troops,  to  which  he  was  attached, 
were  ordered  to  hinder  the  French, 
who  were  entrenched  at  Bazeilles, 
from  reaching  La  Morcelles,  and  to 
drive  them  out  of  Bazeilles  at  break 
of  day. 

The  Bavarians  had  to  charge 
across  an  open  plain,  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  French,  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  Hofmann,  brandish- 
ing his  sword,  shouted  to  his  sol- 
diers, '  Forwards,  my  children  !  *  a 
ball  pierced  his  breast,  and  he  fell, 
wonnded  mortally.  He  was  carried  to 
the  French  lazar-house  at  Bazeilles. 
Here,  while  suffering  acutely,  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  German  vic- 
tory, and  cried  out  that  he  died  will- 
ingly for  his  dear  Fatherland.  But 
his  intense  wish  was  to  be  removed 
to  the  German  lazar-honse.  Thefear- 
fal  cursing  of  the  French  pained  him 
to  his  very  soul.  His  wish  was 
gratified,  and  he  was  tended  with 
the  greatest  care  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen; but  the  ball  had  passed 
through  his  left  lung,  and  could  not 
be  extracted.  There  was  no  hope, 
and  he  died  on  September  2,  '  The 
most  perfect  hero's  death  I  ever 
saw/  said  Nussbaum,  the  distin- 
guished surgeon  who  attended  him, 
and  who  had  witnessed  the  death 
of  many  a  valiant  soldier. 

In  affectionate  memory  of  his 
Alpine  explorations,  and  of  his  con- 
tributions to  Alpine  topography, 
the  German  Alpine  Club  resolved 
that  thenceforth  the  Johannis-Hutte 
on  the  bank  of  the  Pasterze  glacier, 
which  had  been  rebuilt  at  his  and 
his  friend  Studl's  expense,  should 
be  called  the  Hofmann's-Hutte, 
and  one  of  its  members,  Herr  Aich 
of  Aichenegg,  the  owner  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  hut  stands, 
presented  it  to  tho  Club  on  the 
express  condition  that  the  hut 
should  be  named  after  Hofmann. 
A  tablet  to  his  memory  has  also 
been  let  into  a  rock  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain. 

The  hut  stands  on  the  left  bank 


of  the  glacier,  nearly  opposite  the 
point  where  the  beginning  of  the 
ascent  of  the  Glockner  leaves  it. 
The  door  is  kept  locked,  and  the 
key  concealed,  but  our  guide  knew 
where  to  find  it,  and   let  us  in. 
We   were    surprised    to    see   such 
ample  preparation  for  tho  comfort 
of  mountaineers  intending  to  pass 
the  night  there.  Tables  and  benches, 
fire-place  and  fuel,  bed-boxes  filled 
with  straw,  and  blankets  hanging 
from  the   walls,   matches,   frying- 
pans,  coffee,  salt,  pepper,  and,  in 
addition    to  other  minutiae,   even 
pens,  ink,  paper,  and  sealing-wax 
are  to  be  found  there,  stowed  away 
in  neat  little  locked- up  cupboards. 
There  is  also  the  very  proper  ac- 
companiment of  a  locked  money- 
box for  the  receipt  of  contributions 
towards    the  maintenance  of   the 
hut,  with  a  book  in  which  they  are 
entered  by  the  donors.     Our  guide 
opened  the  box  and  took  its  con- 
tents away  with  him,  after  carefully 
comparing  them  with  the  entries  in 
the  subscription  book.     From  all 
accounts  a  night  would  be  more 
comfortably  spent  by  those  intend- 
ing   to    ascend    the   Glockner    in 
Hofmann' s,  Hiitte  than  in  the  inn  at 
Kals. 

On  leaving  the  cabin,  before  re- 
descending  to  the  glacier,  we  bo- 
tanised  a  little,  and  were  surprised 
at  the  profusion  of  Edelweis.  The 
multitude  of  other  plants  in  seed 
gave  ample  evidence  of  the  rich 
harvest  to  be  reaped  here  by  a 
botanist  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
year. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE   DOLOMITES. 

The  peasants  were  all  gathered  to- 
gether, in  their  best  suits,  but 
sadly  lacking  in  picturesque  pe- 
culiarity, on  the  Sunday  morning 
when  we  left  Heiligenblut.  The 
church  was  thronged,  and  when 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ  had 
ceased  to  sound  and  the  ceremoni- 
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ous  service  was  ended,  there  was  to 
be  one  of  those  picturesque  pro- 
cessions to  a  mountain  shrine,  which 
look  so  beautiful  as  they  wind  along 
among  the  hills  with  flags  and  ban- 
ners flying  and  gorgeous  dresses, 
while  the  high  voices  of  the 
chanting  boys  and  the  deep  notes 
of  the  priests  uniting  in  one  harmoni- 
ous sound,  rise  and  fall  and  swell 
and  soften  with  the  mountain  breeze 
and  the  varying  distances  of  the 
devious  path.  We  were  forced  to 
start  before  the  procession  began. 
We  should  not  have  been  allowed 
to  meet  or  pass  it  on  the  road  in 
our  little  carriages. 

We  were  now  on  oar  way  to  the 
much-longed-for  Dolomitia.  We 
drove  down  the  picturesque  valley 
to  the  charmingly  situated  village 
of  Winklern,  and  then  over  the  low, 
but  pretty,  Iselsberg  pass  to  Dolls- 
ach,  and  thence  to  Lienz.  The 
road  over  the  pass  pretends  to  be  a 
carriage  road,  but  the  ladies,  for 
whom  a  conveyance  had  been  pro- 
vided, found  it  so  utterly  unbear- 
able that  they  walked  almost  the 
whole  way  from  Winklern  to 
Dollsaoh,  and  the  wonder  was  how 
the  hay-cart,  in  which  they  started 
and  which  was  retained  for  the  lug- 
gago,  escaped  being  broken  to  atoms 
before  it  reached  its  destination.  It 
was  equally  surprising  to  see  the 
way  in  which  the  horse  kept  his 
feet.  He  picked  his  way  with  ad- 
mirable skill  among  the  rocks  which 
called  themselves  a  road  and  among 
which  the  hay-cart  slid  about  and 
jolted  up  and  down  in  such  a  manner 
that  nothing  but  a  cart  with  a  well- 
regulated  mind  and  well  used  to 
it  could  possibly  have  escaped 
destruction. 

It  took  us  ten  hours,  including 
halts,  to  reach  Lienz  from  Heiligen- 
blut,  although  the  distance  cannot 
exceed  twenty-five  miles. 

The  first  view  of  the  Dolomites 
from  the  top  of  the  pass  is  not  to  be 
forgotten.  Their  forms  instantly 
strike  one  as  being  totally  different 


from  any  mountains  one  has  pre- 
viously seen.  The  jagged  outline, 
yet  massive  form,  and  the  utter 
steepness  of  their  walls  of  3,000  or 
4,000  feet  of  hopeless  precipice, 
their  curious  cream  colour,  which 
changes  to  so  glowing  a  red  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  all  combine 
to  produce  an  effect  on  the  mind,  at 
first  of  almost  wild  awe,  by  degrees 
of  sublime  beauty — especially  in  the 
sunset  glow — but  always  of  more 
terrific  grandeur  than  the  snowy 
domes  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  Dom,  the 
Alphabet,  and  other  summits  of 
unsullied  snow.  When,  too,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  feelings,  the  imagina- 
tion is  excited  by  the  theory  of  their 
origin,  and  we  are  told  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  these 
masses  of  rock  were  built  up  by 
little  threads  of  jelly,  called  polyps, 
and  that  they  were,  in  fact,  ori- 
ginally gigantic  coral  reefs,  the 
wonder  with  which  one  beholds 
them  is  even  increased  by  the  geo- 
logical hypothesis. 

From  Lienz  we  went  by  railway 
to  Toblach,  drove  up  the  wildly 
picturesque  Dolomitic  Hollenstein 
valley,  halting  for  mid-day  meal  at 
wondrous  Landro,  hemmed  in,  as  a 
prison,  by  Dolomitic  walls,  with 
Monte  Cristallo  and  Pitz  Popena 
appearing  to  bar  all  passage  on  the 
south,  and  the  Drei  Zinnen  rearing 
their  seemingly  inaccessible  preci- 
pices at  the  end  of  a  gorge  on  the 
east.  Then  we  descended  the  Am- 
pezzaner  Thai,  fresh  Dolomites,  and 
especially  Tofana,  opening  out  before 
us,  and  arrived  about  five  o'clock  at 
beautiful  Cortina.  We  were  so 
charmed  with  its  position,  and  so 
kindly  received  and  entertained  by 
the  three  ladies,  named  Barbaria, 
who  keep  the  clean  and  comfortable 
Stella  d'Oro,that  we  remained  under 
their  pleasant  roof  for  three  nights. 
One  day  we  strolled  up  to  the  Tre 
Croci  pass,  sketching  and  admiring, 
and  speculating  on  the  singular 
geological  formation  of  a  part  of  the 
Croda  Malcora,  where,  about  a  third 
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of  the  way  down  the  precipice,  there 
were  coloured  bands  of  rocks  re- 
minding us  of  the  Alum  Bay  sands. 
The  next  day  we  drove  to  '  Titian's 
country/  Cadore,  and  back.  Our 
road  lay  at  first  under  the  wonderful 
'  blood-stained'  precipices  of  the 
Croda  Malcora,  and  then  between 
the  singularly  formed  Monte  Antelao 
on  one  side  and  the  grand  Pelmo 
on  the  other.  It  wound  among 
numerous  ravines.  We  looked  down 
deep  gorges,  and  we  were  reminded, 
by  the  debris  of  a  downfall  which 
occurred  on  the  first  of  August  of 
the  present  year,  of  the  terrific 
disruption  of  a  projecting  buttress  of 
the  Antelao,  which,  about  sixty 
years  ago,  overwhelmed  two  villages 
and  buried  their  inhabitants  under 
the  ruins.  The  recent  catastrophe 
spread  desolation,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  over  the  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ziel,  a  few  miles 
below  Cortina.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous here  to  describe  Cadore,  so 
thoroughly  has  that  been  done  by 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Churchill,  and 
I  therefore  leave  it  with  the 
remark  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
a  visit  of  several  days'  length,  and 
whenever  a  better  inn  is  provided 
it  will  doubtless  be  a  favourite 
he&d-quarters  for  visitors  to  the 
Dolomites.  We  returned  by  the 
same  route  as  that  by  which  we  had 
come,  but  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  done  so  by  Auronzo. 

The  next  morning  we  went  on 
our  way  to  Caprile,  over  the  Gusella 
pass — called  by  the  natives  Monte 
Giau — which  commands  a  fine  view 
of  Dolomitic  mountains;  but  the 
view  from  a  small  hill  to  the  left  of 
its  summit  is  far  finer  than  that 
from  the  pass  itself.  It  is  almost  a 
circle  of  Dolomites,  with  the  Mar- 
molata  in  front,  and  towards  the  left 
the  dark  grey  roofs  of  Santa  Lucia, 
looking  like  a  family  group  of  tor- 
toises, 2,000  or  3,000  feet  below, 
Caprile  being  hidden  in  a  still 
deeper  gorge. 

We  had  our  first  view  of  Monte 


Civita  on  approaching  Santa  Lucia 
late  in  the  afternoon.  The  sun  was 
blazing  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and,  on 
turning  a  corner,  the  wonderful  pre- 
cipices of  the  mountain  suddenly 
burst  into  view,  facing  the  sun  and 
lit  up  by  its  rays  with  a  gorgeous 
richness  of  colouring  which  made 
them  look  like  a  mountain  on  fire, 
and  converted  their  splintery  pinna- 
cles into  a  semblance  of  flickering 
flames. 

We  left  Caprile  the  morning 
after  our  arrival,  and  came  back 
after  two  days'  absence.  I  shall 
therefore  reserve  my  praises  of 
Signora  Pezzi  and  her  hotel  until 
our  return. 

We  went  by  Buchenstein  to  Cor- 
fara,  having  the  former  village  in 
view  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
looking  deceitfully  near;  but  the 
path,  in  a  way  characteristically 
necessary  among  the  wild  gorges  of 
the  Dolomites,  is  compelled  to  wind 
into  many  a  glen  between  the  but- 
tresses of  the  mountains,  increasing 
the  length  of  the  journey  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  usually  the 
case  among  the  Swiss  mountains. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  the 
comfortable  inn  of  Signor  Bottonara 
at  Corfara.  Like  almost  all  the  inns 
among  the  Dolomite  mountains,  its 
first  aspect  is  not  encouraging ;  but 
there  is  a  dependance,  in  close  proxi- 
mity, which  looks  much  more  in- 
viting, and  we  were  well  satisfied 
with  our  accommodation.  I  desig- 
nate the  landlord  as  Signor  Bot- 
tonara, and  he  deserves  the  prefix ; 
for,  though  dressed  like  any  peasant 
in  the  valley,  he  is  essentially  a 
,  gentleman  in  manners  and  aspect. 
One  of  his  sons,  with  that  love  of 
art  so  characteristic  of  South  Tyrol, 
has  decorated  the  hotel  with  frescoes, 
and  there  is  a  clever  chalk  drawing 
of  a  fine-looking  head  of  a  young 
man  in  the  saUe  a  manger — where  I 
slept — which  we  all  took  for  the 
work  of  some  travelling  artist  who 
was  unable  to  pay  his  bill  in  gulden, 
and  therefore  discharged  it  in  a 
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nobler  coin.  It  was  Rottonara's 
son,  drawn  by  himself.  He  is  now 
a  distinguished  artist  at  Vienna. 

On*the  ceiling  of  my  room  was  a 
good  medallion  portrait  of  the  land- 
lord, the  artist's  father.  His  bro- 
thers —  noble-looking  men,  who 
would  cut  no  mean  figure  in  a  Lon- 
don salon — help  to  pack,  drive  the 
mules,  and  work  like  any  other 
Hausknechte.  All  honour  to  the 
Rottonaras ! 

We  were  sorry  to  leave  them; 
but,  after  a  night  in  clean  beds,  and 
refreshed  with  modest  but  decent 
fare,  we  set  forth  on  our  way  to 
Campidello.  Our  route  lay  under 
the  magnificent  precipices  of  the 
Sella,  hi bherto  u ntrodden .  We  made 
an  unnecessary  detour  by  Santa 
Maria ;  but  the  men  and  the  mules 
doubtless  wished  to  take  their  feed 
under  a  roof  rather  than  on  the 
mountain  side,  an  alternative  which 
we  should  have  much  preferred. 
After  this  mid-day  halt  we  wound 
round  the  Sella,  and  crossed  the 
pass  of  that  name.  The  time  lost 
at  the  inn  might  have  been  well 
spent,  and  would  have  amply 
sufficed  for  ascending  a  nameless 
peak  of  moderate  height  to  the  left 
of  the  pass,  from  which,  as  we  dis- 
covered on  the  following  day,  the 
view  of  the  Marmolata,  Lang  Koffel, 
Rosszahne,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  Dolomites,  must 
be  unusually  fine.  The  stony  path, 
or  rather  track,  down  to  the  head  of 
the  Fassa  Thai,  was  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  profusion  with  which 
the  Edelweis  grows  over  the  rocky 
slopes. 

Campidello  is  splendidly  situated; 
but  it  is  only  an  act  of  kindness  to 
travellers,  and  also  to  the  well- 
intentioned  young  miller  who  is  the 
landlord  of  the  inn,  to  say  that  it  is 
capable  of  no  little  improvement. 
A  clean  little  inn,  at  a  hamlet  just 
beyond  Gries,  which  we  passed  on 
the  following  day,  is  much  more 
attractive.  It  was  a  long  while  on 
the  Saturday  evening  of  oar  arrival, 


and  after  many  visits  to  the  kitchez 
— reached  through  the  folly  occu- 
pied GasUtube — and  much  personal 
superintendence  of  the  soup,  madV 
of  our  own  valuable  materials,  thv. 
we  were  able  to  sit  down  to  our 
scanty  repast.  The  soup  was  the 
most  substantial  portion ;  bat  it  is 
only  justice  to  add  that  the  unfail- 
ing omelette  was  as  good  as  nsual, 
and  that  the  good  humour  of  the 
miller's  very  pretty  Italian  sister-in- 
law  somewhat  compensated  for  va- 
rious mentionable  and  unmention- 
able desagremenU. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  was  a  day  of 
rest,  and,  fortunately,  was  splendidly 
fine.  We  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  We 
fled  the  inn  and  spent  the  whole  day 
under  the  shade  of  a  neighbouring 
chalet.     The  miller  and  '  his  maid ' 
were  ready  to  humour  our  wishes. 
A  table  was  brought  out,  a  bench 
and    chairs,    the    table-cloth    was 
spread,    and  we    breakfasted    and 
lunched,  and  stayed  from  morning 
till  nearly  sunset  in  the  untainted 
air.  We  wrote,  we  read,  we  sketched 
and  hardly  moved  the  livelong  day. 
The   '  sword-blades *    of  the   Lang 
Koffel  were  enough  to  occupy  the 
pencil,   and  the  day  seemed   only 
too  short.     The  children  gathered 
round,  wondering   and    admiring, 
and  at  one  time  a  group  of  fully 
twenty  watched  the  colours  as  they 
were    gradually    spread    over  the 
block-book.     There    was    none    of 
the     stone-throwing    with    which 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Churchill  were 
greeted.     The  manners  of  the  Cam- 
pidellites  have  improved  since  then 
— influenced,   possibly,  by  an  ad- 
monition which,  as  we  heard,  had 
been  recently  administered  to  the 
rising  population  and  their  parents 
by  the  parish  priest.     In  the  even- 
ing  a  procession  came  up  the  valley. 
The  banners,  swelling  and  waving 
in  the  gentle  breeze,  added  a  con- 
trasting colour,  with  good  effect,  to 
the  green  of  the  meadows  and  the 
ochre  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
rising  and  falling  sounds  of  the 
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chanting  priests  and  boys  fell 
pleasantly  on  the  ear. 

From  Campidello  our  destination 
-was  Caprile — 'revisited/  and  our 
route  was  by  the  very  striking 
Fedaya  pass.  For  two  or  three 
miles  we  walked  along  the  level 
plain,  our  only  companion  on  the 
route  being  a  travelling  pedlar  and 
tailor,  who  was  kindly  anxious  to 
prove  his  skill  in  his  latter  capacity 
on  our  persons.  We  were  in  ad- 
vance of  him,  and  he  could  conse- 
quently observe  the  effects  which 
jagged  rocks  sometimes  produce  on 
the  vestments  of  those  who  use 
them  for  needful  rest.  The  indi- 
vidual who  was  the  special  object 
of  '  Sartor's*  attention  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  results  of  Dolo- 
mitic  perches  until  made  aware  of 
their  existence  by  the  tailor,  who 
amiably  proposed  to  counteract 
them.  Circumstances,  however, 
could  hardly  permit  the  exercise 
of  his  vocation. 

After  leaving  the  plain  we  climbed 
up  a  steep  and  rocky  path,  with 
magnificent  views  of  the  Marmo- 
lata  on  our  right.  We  halted  for 
the  mid-day  meal  at  the  end  of  a 
little  lake  at  the  top  of  the  pass, 
and  then  brought  out  the  sketch- 
hooks,  but  a  sudden  crash  of  thunder 
warned  us  against  longer  waiting, 
and  again  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 
After  walking  for  about  an  hour  we 
reached  the  wild  gorge  of  Sotto- 
guda.  For  a  mile  or  more  the  path 
winds  along  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  sometimes  on  a  level  with 
it,  at  others,  where  the  steepness  of 
the  rocks  compels  a  change  of  side, 
crossing  it  by  pine-log  bridges. 
Throughout  its  length,  it  is  bounded 
by  rocks,  often  not  twenty  feet 
apart,  towering  up  towards  the  sky 
and  themselves  but  buttresses  of 
higher  mountain- walls  rising  some 
thousands  of  feet  in  sheer  precipice. 
The  grandeur  of  the  gorge  is  not 
exaggerated  in  the  trustworthy 
*  Ball,'  but  its  narrowness  is  so  to 
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some  extent,  for  there  is  only  one 
spot,  where  an  enormous  rock  has 
fallen  down  and  blocked  the  pas- 
sage, at  which  the  outstretched 
hands  can  touch  both  sides.  But 
the  grand  cirque  at  its  upper  end 
has  not  had  justice  done  it.  The 
magnificent  walls  of  almost  vertical 
rock,  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  in 
height,  are  hardly  equalled  in  any 
part  of  the  Dolomites. 

The  storm  burst  upon  us  before 
we  reached  Caprile,  but  it  did  not 
last  long,  and  our  return  to  Signora 
Pezzi's  hotel  was  pleasanter  than 
our  first  visit.  We  then  had 
found  it  full  and  had  to  lodge  else- 
where, in  a  house  under  repair, 
but  now  we  had  comfortable  rooms 
in  the  hotel  itself.  The  Signora 
Pezzi  and  her  sons  were  unremitting 
in  their  attention,  and  welcomed  me 
— as  President  of  the  English 
Alpine  Club  —  with  marks  of 
great  respect.  I  did  not  visit  Cap- 
rile as  a  mountaineer,  but  as  the 
representative  of  mountaineers, 
and,  as  such,  they,  gladly  did  me 
honour. 

This  marked  respect  for  the  Eng- 
lish Alpine  Club  has  in  it  somewhat 
deeper  foundations  than  are  at  first 
apparent.  It  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  resurrection  of 
Italy.  Italian  Alpine  Clubs,  chil- 
dren of  the  English  parent  of  all 
such  associations,  have  been  formed 
in  many  cities  of  Italy  and  of 
Italian  Tyrol,  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jects of  their  promoters  being  to 
give  a  greater  manliness  to  the 
character  of  Italian  youths.  The 
members  of  the  English  Alpine 
Club  will  not  require  much  per- 
suasion to  convince  them  that  a 
love  of  mountaineering  has  in  it 
the  elements,  at  least,  of  those 
characteristics  which  are  the  most 
valuable  that  can  belong  to  a  na- 
tion. In  mentioning  these  clubs, 
it  is  only  right  to  record  that  to  no 
one  are  their  members  more  in- 
debted  than  to   the    indefatigable 
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Vice-President  of  the  Florence  Club 
— Mr.  Budden.1 

From  Caprile  we  went  on  our 
way  to  Agordo,  halting  at  the  lovely 
lake  Alleghe,  with  its  '  buried  city ' 
— or  village— under  the  waters. 
We  rowed  about  the  lake,  gazed  at 
the  splendid  crags  of  Monte  Civita 
—too  much  hid  by  clouds — and 
then  drove  down  the  Val  Corde- 
vole,  looking  back  at  Monte  Civita, 
and  regretting  that  want  of  time 
compelled  us  to  leave  unvisited  the 
grand  Col  d'Ai.  The  scenery  in- 
creased in  wild  grandeur  as  we 
descended  the'!  valley.  The  dark, 
impenetrable-looking  gorges  leading 
westward  to  Primiero  were  rendered 
to  us  more  solemnly  majestic  by 
the  gloom  of  a  coming  storm,  which, 
while  it  hid  their  gates  of  escape 
and  veiled  the  summits  of  their 
imprisoning  walls,  added  to  them 
the  terrific  grandeur  of  immeasur- 
able savageness. 

We  reached  Agordo  before  the 
storm  came  on,  and  here  again  the 
English  Alpine  Club  was  duly 
honoured  by  the  attention  paid  to 
its  President.  Signor  Manzoni,  the 
President  of  the  Agordo  Alpine 
Club,  whose  magnificent  palace  is 
the  chief  feature  of  the  Piazza,  was 
absent,  but  the  Vice-President,  Si- 
gnor di  Hubert,  was  most  kind  in 
his  attention  to  '  H  Presidents. ' 
Agordo  is  '  set  in  the  mountains/ 
which  hem  it  in  far  more  than  those 
which  hang  over  Innsbruck,  and 


dearly  does  it  pay  for  its  grand 
surroundings.  It  has  a  winter  of 
nearly  six  months,  the  snow  six  or 
eight  feet  deep  and  hard  frozen,  and 
sledges  the  only  possible  vehicles. 
But  when  the  clouds  have  once 
descended  on  the  earth  the  sky  is 
usually  cloudless,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere quite  tranquil.  These  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  winter 
which  at  Agordo  succeeds  the  burn- 
ing summer.  The  boys  playing 
at  various  games  in  the  Piazza 
showed  a  more  English  zest  in  their 
sport  than  at  any  other  place  we 
visited. 

Primiero  was  our  next  destination, 
and  willingly  would  we  have  made 
it  our  head-quarters  for  several  days, 
but  we  had  planned  our  journey 
rather  as  a  wide  surveying  sweep, 
with  the  object  of  gaining  general 
ideas  of  a  tract  of  country  which  was 
new  to  us,  than  of  minutely  explor- 
ing any  particular  district.  We  could 
therefore  remain  only  one  night, 
but  the  courteous  attention  of  Signor 
Antonio  Prospero,  a  member  of  the 
local  Alpine  Club,  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  English  society  made  our 
short  visit  a  very  pleasant  one.  The 
next  morning  we  turned  our  faces 
homeward.  The  ladies  travelled  in 
the  usual  Einspd?mer9  and  my  com- 
panion and  I  had  a  hay-cart  for  our 
use  in  those  parts  of  the  route  where 
walking  would  only  have  delayed 
our  progress,  and  for  the  convey- 
ance of  our  luggage.      We  walked 


1  The  Italian  Alpine  Club,  now  consisting  of  about  900  members,  was  founded  in  1865. 
after  the  ascent  of  Monte  Viso  by  the  Minister  Quintino  Sella,  Count  de  St.-Bobert,  and 
Baron  Baracco.  At  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Biella  section  of  the  Club,  on  October  10 
of  the  present  year,  the  Secretary,  M.  Corona,  expressed  himself  warmly  on  the  importance 
of  encouraging  this  offshoot  of  the  general  Club,  •  qui  serait/  as  he  said,  ■  si  avantageuj* 
pour  le  developpement  physique  de  la  jeunesse  et  un  encouragement  pour  la  faire  con- 
naitre  a  fond  les  montagnes  de  leur  pays.'  A  member  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club,  in 
Le  Touri8te,  Journal  des  Voyageurt,  of  November  I,  from  which  the  foregoing  facta  ar* 
taken,  takes  the  same  view  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  these  Clubs.  '  On  com- 
mence un  peu  tard,'  he  says,  •  par  reconnaitre'qu'elles  peuvent  e"tre  un  champ  d'epreuw 
pour  developper  les  qualities  de  courage  et  d'abnegation  dans  la  jeunesse.'  Their  object 
is  not  confined  to  climbing  mountains,  but,  with  wider  views  which  are  perhaps  deserving 
of  imitation  by  the  English  Club,  they  make  'des  collections  de  mineraux  et  i£ 
specimens  geologiques  pour  servir  a  la  formation  d'un  petit  musee  des  produits  d'? 
montagnes  de  la  localite.' 
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the  greater  part  of  the  way  to  San 
Martino,  never  weary  of  gazing  at 
the  grand  Dolomitic  ranges  of 
Sas  Maor  and  Cimon  della  Palla, 
which  closed  in  the  view  to  our 
right,  and  admiring  the  rich  co- 
louring of  the  porphyry  rocks  among 
which  the  road  was  carried.  We 
lunched  at  San  Martino,  at  a  most 
rambling  inn,  which  once  was  a 
monastery,  and  where  the  food  was 
scanty  enough,  and  beds  would  cer- 
tainly be  of  doubtful  attractions.  At 
the  top  of  the  pass  a  promising 
looking  inn   is  now  in  course   of 


construction.  Before  reaching  Pane- 
veggio  we  passed  through  a  grand 
pine  forest,  of  more  primaeval  cha- 
racter than  any  1  had  ever  traversed. 
It  was  in  a  wild,  thinly-peopled 
country,  the  tall  trees  were  all  of 
ancient  birth,  and  the  whole  surface 
of  the  ground  among  which  they 
grew  was  a  chaos  of  scattered  rocks. 
Predazzo  was  our  sleeping-place, 
and  thence  we  sped  back  to  Eng- 
land by  Botzen  (with  a  parentheti- 
cal visit  to  lovely  Meran),  the  Bren- 
ner pass,  Innsbruck,  Munich,  and 
Cologne. 
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THE  IRISH  BRIGADE  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  FRANCE 

(1698—1791). 


THE  existence  of  a  brigade  of 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  France, 
composed  exclusively  of  British 
subjects,  and  annually  recruited 
from  our  shores,  is  a  very  striking 
fact,  and  one  whose  causes  and 
significance  may  have  been  too 
much  overlooked  by  modern  poli- 
ticians. No  one  can  fail  to  be 
struck  by  this  who  happens  to  read 
a  work  on  the  Irish  Brigade,  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  O'Callaghan,  to  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  in 
the  course  of  our  researches.  The 
book  itself  is  bad,  full  of  inaccuracies 
and  exaggerations,  and  unmistak- 
ably disloyal  in  its  tone,  yet  it  is 
interesting,  and  it  affords  food  for 
much  serious  reflection. 

The  origin  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
in  the  service  of  France  can  hardly 
be  assigned  to  any  definite  date ; 
for  although  the  Brigade  was  not 
fully  and  finally  organised  until 
1698,  yet  the  first  germ  of  its 
existence  may  be  discovered  nearly 
thirty  years  before. 

As  early  as  the  year  167 1, 
Charles  II.  had  permitted  the  Comte 
de  Hamilton  to  levy  a  body  of  over 
fifteen  hundred  men  in  Ireland  for 
the  service  of  the  King  of  France. 
This  regiment  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  rSginient  de  Hamilton, 
and  was  broken  up  at  the  Count's 
death  in  1676,  and  its  members 
drafted  into  other  French  corps. 
Among  them  was  a  young  Irish- 
man of  the  name  of  Lee,  who  after- 
wards, at  Lord  Mountcashel's  death 
in  1694,  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  his  regiment — the  first  and  not 
the  least  distinguished  of  the  Irish 
Brigade.  There  had  been  Irish 
troops  in  the  Spanish  service  ever 
since  the  desertion  of  Sir  Edward 
Stanley  in  1587  ;  and  from  1652  to 
1658  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
one  of  infantry,  both  entirely  com- 


posed of  Irishmen,   fought   under 
the      banners     of     France.       But 
although    these     troops    by    their 
valour  tended  to  create  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  Irish  soldiery  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,   they  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Irish  Brigade 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  to  have 
any  claim  upon  our  attention  here. 
In  the  spring  of  1690,  when  James 
was  hard  pressed  in  Ireland,    he 
implored  Louis  XIV.  to  send  him 
over  some    French  troops,   whose 
experience  and  prestige  would   be 
invaluable  to  his  irregular  and  dis- 
pirited  army.      Louis  accordingly 
sent  over  about  six  thousand  men  to 
Ireland,  under  the  Comte  de  Lauzun, 
but  demanded  in  exchange  a  similar 
number  of  Irish  troops,  to  aid  him 
in  his  own  wars  on  the  Continent. 
Accordingly  a  body  of  over  five 
thousand  men  and  officers  of  the 
Irish  army  sailed  for  France  in  the 
transports  which  had  brought  over 
De  Lauzun's  forces  to  Ireland.     On 
landing  at  Brest  these  Irish  troops 
were  formed  into  three  regiments, 
commanded  respectively  by  Lord 
Mountcashel,  the  Honourable  Daniel 
O'Brien,    afterwards    Lord    Clare, 
and  the  Honourable  Arthur  Dillon ; 
Lord     Mountcashel     being     com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  whole  bri- 
gade.    Although  this  body,  which 
was  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  the  '  Old  Brigade,'  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  real  Irish  Brigade, 
yet  the  latter    famous  corps    can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  finally 
organised  for  nearly  ten  years  more. 
Nevertheless    Lord    Mountcashers 
Irishmen  did  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  France  during   the  years 
1690  and  1 69 1,   in  Savoy  against 
Victor    Amadeus,    and    in     Spain 
against  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia. 
Within  three  months  after  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
more  than  eighteen  thousand  Irish- 
men— Jacobites  or  otherwise — pass- 
ed over  into  Prance  with  James  II. 
Among  them  was  a  large  propor- 
tion of  trained  soldiers,  who  had 
been  recruited  in  Ireland  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.,  and  who  in  virtue  of  the  capi- 
tulation of  Limerick  were  permitted 
to  accompany  their  fallen  monarch 
to  his  asylum  in  France.  Some  of 
the  regiments  had  been  only  lately 
raised  for  the  service  of  James  in 
Ireland,  but  the  '  King's '  dis- 
mounted dragoons  dated  from  1685, 
the  regiment  of  Mountcashel  from 
1683,  an(*  *ne  Royal  Foot  Guards 
from  1662.  These  eighteen  thousand 
Irish  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  French 
king,  although  two-thirds  of  them 
were  nominally  in  the  service  of 
James,  fought  bravely  for  the  cause 
of  France,  until  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
secured  for  a  brief  period  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  Their  ranks 
were  constantly  recruited  from  Ire- 
land,  and,  without  giving  any 
credence  to  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  Mr.  O'Callaghan  on  this 
point,  we  can  well  believe  that  a 
considerable  number  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  found  their  way  to  France 
during  the  six  years  immediately 
following  the  treaty  of  Limerick ; 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Jacobite  agents  were  established  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  men  for  the 
French  service,  and  their  efforts 
appear  to  have  been  completely 
successful. 

The  first  service  in  which  the 
Irish  Brigade  was  appointed  to 
take  a  part  after  its  organisation  in 
1692  was  an  expedition  against 
England.  This  proposed  invasion 
was  planned  in  the  interest  both  of 
James  and  of  Louis;  the  former 
aimed  at  recovering  his  lost  throne, 
the  latter  at  delivering  a  home 
thrust  at  the  able  and  intrepid  chief 


of  the  League  of  Augsburg.  But 
England  was  saved  from  invasion 
in  1692,  as  she  had  been  in  1588, 
and  as  she  was  so  often  afterwards, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  elements. 
Contrary  winds  prevented  the 
French  from  embarking  their  troops 
on  board  the  transports,  while  they 
enabled  the  Dutch  squadron  of  Van 
Allemonde  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  British  fleet  under  Admiral 
Russell.  The  consequent  naval  en- 
gagement off  Cape  La  Hogue  be- 
tween the  allied  fleets  and  the 
French,  under  the  gallant  Admiral 
de  Tourville,  and  the  brilliant  and 
decisive  victory  of  the  English  and 
Dutch,  entirely  destroyed  the 
French  navy,  and  effectually  put  a 
stop  to  any  attempts  at  an  invasion 
of  England  for  sometime  afterwards. 
James,  who  had  watched  the  de- 
struction of  his-  hopes  from  the 
cliffs  of  La  Hogue,  retired  to  Saint 
Germain  immediately  after  the 
engagement,  and  the  Irish  troops 
were  ordered  to  join  the  armies  of 
the  French  king  in  Flankers,  in 
Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy. 
During  the  campaigns  of  1692  and 
1693  the  Irish  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  wreaking  their  vengeance 
upon  the  English  king  and  his 
armies,  and  were  especially  conspi- 
cuous by  their  bravery  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Neerwinden,  where  William 
was  completely  defeated,  and  com- 
pelled to  retire  before  the  superior 
force  of  his  great  military  rival  the 
Marshal  Duke  of  Luxemburg. 
Throughout  the  war,  indeed,  the 
Irish  Brigade  was  present  at  almost 
every  battle  or  skirmish  of  import- 
ance, and  won  for  itself  a  reputa- 
tion without  which  it  would  have 
hardly  survived  the  peace  of 
Ryswick.  But  nowhere  was  their 
valour  more  distinguished  than  at 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Marsaglia. 
About  six  thousand  men  of  the 
Brigade  were  present  in  the  French 
army,  which  was  under  the  com: 
mand  of  Marshal  Catinat.     At  the 
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commencement  of  the  engagement 
Prince  Eugene  succeeded  in  break- 
ing the  French  centre,  but  before 
he  could  take  advantage  of  this 
success  the  thin  battalions  of  Clare's 
regiment  immediately  took  the  place 
of  the  disorganised  French  regi- 
ments, and  charged  the  Germans 
with  such  fury  that  they  in  their 
turn  were  obliged  to  fall  back. 
Throughout  the  battle  these  Irish 
troops  stood  their  ground,  and 
Colonel  Wauchop  leading  up  his 
regiments  to  the  charge  at  a  critical 
juncture,  Eugene  was  at  length 
compelled  to  retire,  leaving  Catinat 
master  of  the  field. 

As  by  the    peace    of    Ryswick 
Louis     XTV.     had    acknowledged 
William  of  Orange  to  be  the  lawful 
King  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  mani- 
festly impossible  for  him  any  longer 
to  allow  the   army  of   James,   as 
such,  jbo  remain  in  his  dominions. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  banish  the 
soldiers  who  had  so  ably  assisted 
him  in  his  struggles  with  the  League 
of  Augsburg,  the  French  king  de- 
termined to  take  the  greater  part 
of  James's  troops  into  his  own  ser- 
vice, and  by  uniting  them  with  the 
brigade    of  Mountcashe],    already 
mentioned  as  being    in  his    own 
army,  to  organise  an  Irish  Brigade 
or  band  of  mercenaries  into  which 
all   future    refugees  from    Ireland 
might  be  enlisted ;  and  while  thus 
providing  a  career  for  themselves, 
might  assist  his  •  own  troops  in  fu- 
ture wars.      The  army  of  James 
numbered  over  1 2,000  men,  and  the 
brigade  of  Mountcashel  about  6,000, 
making  together  more  than  18,000 
men,  out  of  which  early  in  1698  was 
formed  the  new  Irish  Brigade.   The 
reorganisation  of  the  Irish  troops 
was    attended    with    considerable 
difficulty,  from  the  extraordinary 
number   of  officers  which  were  to 
be  found  among  their  ranks,  and 
which  may  easily  be  accounted  for 
by  the  peculiar  origin  of  the  regi- 
ments.    It  was  found  impossible  to 


include  the  greater  part  of  these 
Irish  officers  in  the  new  Brigade  ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  rank,  and  received  a  small 
allowance  from  the  treasury  of 
France.  Dissatisfied  with  this  treat- 
ment, they  presented  a  petition  to 
the  French  king,  setting  forth  at 
some  length  their  real  or  imaginary 
grievances  in  true  Irish  fashion ;  in 
answer  to  which  the  generous  Louis 
formed  them  info  a  distinct  corps  of 
officers,  to  serve  wherever  he  might 
be  desirous  of  employing  them,  and 
granted  them  the  full  pay  at- 
tached to  their  nominal  rank.  This 
corps  of  'reformed '  officers,  as  they 
were  called,  proved  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  Brigade  during  the 
early  part  of  its  career,  and  was 
itself  distinguished  upon  many  oc- 
casions. 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, which  began  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  formation  of  the 
Irish  Brigade,  enabled  Louis  to 
turn  their  services  to  a  good  ac- 
count, and  in  one  of  the  earliest 
engagements  of  the  war  they  be- 
haved in  a  way  that  confirmed  their 
growing  reputation  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  satisfied  the  French  king 
of  his  wisdom  and  foresight  in 
securing  their  services. 

The  city  of  Cremona,  then  belong- 
ing to  the  Spanish  dominion  in 
Northern  Italy,  was  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1702  an  important 
military  centre.  A  gallant  Spanish 
officer,  Don  Diego  de  la  Concha, 
w%  commandant  of  the  citadel, 
and  Marshal  Villeroi,  as  commander 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  troops, 
had  made  the  city  his,  head  quarters 
during  the  winter.  The  Marquis 
de  Crenan  and  the  Comte  de  Bevel, 
distinguished  French  generals, 
held  subordinate  commands,  and 
Colonels  Arthur  Dillon  and  Walter 
Bourke,  with  some  600  men  of  the 
Irish  Brigade,  raised  the  entire 
strength  of  the  garrison  to  about 
5,000  men.  At  no  great  distanoe  lay 
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Prince  Eugene  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force,  too  weak  to  besiege 
Cremona,  and  yet  conscious  of  the 
immense  importance  of  its  reduction. 
He  accordingly  throughout  the 
winter  deroted  his  particular  at- 
tention to  the  surprise  of  the  town ; 
and  having  put  himself  into  com. 
munication  with  a  priest  of  the 
name  of  Cozzoli  living  within 
Cremona,  he  contrived  to  have  a 
subterranean  passage  opened  from 
the  main  sewer  of  the  city  into  the 
priest's  house.  The  greatest  laxity 
of  discipline  prevailed  among  the 
garrison,  and  the  sentries  on  the 
walls  were  both  few  and  care- 
less. Eugene  had  no  difficulty  in 
introducing  by  degrees  about  500 
men  through  the  subterranean 
passage  into  the  priest's  keeping, 
and  preparations  were  accordingly 
made  for  an  attack  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  February,  1702.  In 
addition  to  his  own  corps  of  about 
4, 000  men,*  the  Prince  ordered  De 
Vaudemont,  at  the  head  of  5,000 
more,  to  march  round  the  city,  and, 
crossing  the  river  Po  by  a  bridge 
of  boats  on  the  west,  to  enter  the 
town  by  the  gate  known  as  the  Po 
Gate,  and  effect  a  junction  with  the 
forces  of  Eugene  within  its  walls. 
The  attack  was  well  planned,  and 
early  in  the  morning  the  gates  of 
All  Saints  and  Saint  Margaret  were 
opened  by  Father  CozzoH's  cellar- 
men,  and  Eugene  might  have  taken 
possession  of  the  city  almost  without 
striking  a  blow,  had  not  Monsieur 
d'Entragues,  aFrench  officer  of  rank, 
happened  to  be  reviewing  a  regiment 
of  marines  in  one  of  the  squares  of 
the  town  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  These  troops  opposed 
the  entrance  of  the  Germans  with 
the  greatest  bravery,  and  although 
they  were  soon  overpowered  by 
Eugene's  superior  force,  the  noise 
of  the  conflict  aroused  the  sleeping 
garrison,  and  gavetmie  for  a  hurried 
arming  and  assembling  of  the  other 
troops.     Before  the  allies  had  re- 


covered from  their  surprise,  how- 
ever, Eugene  had  installed  himself 
in  the  Podesta,  or  Town  Hall,  and 
all  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
Marshal  Villeroi,  hurrying  from  his 
quarters  with  a  slender  escort,  was 
taken  prisoner;  Crenan  and  Mon- 
tyon  were  also  taken,  De  la  Concha 
and  Desgrigny  were  mortally 
wounded,  D'Entragues  was  killed ; 
and  the  Germans  were  already  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  their  vic- 
tory, when  a  body  of  men,  who  had 
been  despatched  to  take  possession 
of  the  Po  Gate,  at  which  the  Prince 
de  Vaudemont  would  have  to  enter 
the  town,  found  the  road  barred  by 
a  small  detachment  of  Irish,  under 
the  command  of  Major  O'Mahony, 
who  defended  the  way  until  the 
remainderof  their  countrymen,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  Spanish  and  French 
troops,  came  to  their  assistance; 
and,  in  spite  of  repeated  charges, 
both  of  cavalry  and  grenadiers, 
they  occupied  the  fortifications  of 
the  gateway,  and,  despatching  fifty 
of  their  number  to  break  down  the 
bridge  of  boats,  so  as  to  prevent 
Vaudemont  from  attacking  them  in 
the  rear,  they  showed  a  bold  front 
to  the  Germans  in  the  city.  For 
upwards  of  nine  hours  did  this 
devoted  band  resist  every  attempt 
made  by  Eugene  to  force  their 
position.  In  vain  did  the  flower 
of  the  German  infantry  advance 
resolutely  against  their  barricades ; 
in  vain  did  the  terrible  Austrian 
cuirassiers  sweep  over  all  obstacles 
and  penetrate  into  the  midst  of  the 
Irish  ; — the  Irish  remained  firm. 
The  Baron  de  Freiberg,  one  of  the 
bravest  officers  in  the  Austrian 
army,  vowed  that  he  would  dislodge 
them  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  his 
troops  were  beaten  back,  and  he 
himself  was  slain.  Negotiations 
were  tried  with  no  better  effect. 
Eugene  sent  an  Irishman  in  his  own 
service,  one  MacDonnell,  to  treat 
with  O'Mahony,  thinking  that  the 
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persuasions  of  a  compatriot  could 
not  but  be  successful,  but  the  mes- 
senger was  taken  prisoner  and  the 
Prince  defied.  At  length,  about 
three  o'clock  .  in  the  afternoon, 
Eugene,  seeing  that  De  Vaudemont 
could  not  cross  the  river  to  join 
him,  and  unable  to  hold  the  town 
with  his  actual  force,  was  com- 
pelled slowly  and  reluctantly  to 
retire,  carrying  with  him  a  marshal 
of  France  and  other  distinguished 
prisoners,  but  leaving  Cremona  as 
he  had  entered  it  in  the  morning, 
.a  Spanish  and  not  a  German  city. 
In  their  heroic  defence  of  Cremona 
the  Irish  were  reduced  from  600  to 
250  men,  having  lost  no  less  than  87 
officers  and  263  men.  The  large  pro- 
portion of  officers  among  the  killed 
and  wounded  was  the  result  of  the 
peculiar  organisation  of  the  Brigade 
already  referred  to,  and  which  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  in  consi- 
dering the  results  of  any  encounter 
in  which  the  Irish  troops  were  en- 
gaged.  The  Marquis  de  Revel, 
now  the  commander  of  Cremona, 
selected  O'Mahony  as  the  officer  to 
be  sent  to  apprise  Louis  XTV.  of 
the  failure  of  Eugene's  attempt ; 
and  the  delighted  monarch,  to 
mark  his  appreciation  of  O'Mahony 's 
services  and  those  of  the  Irish 
generally,  received  him  with  special 
favour,  made  him  a  handsome  pre- 
sent, and  settled  on  him  a  pension 
of  a  thousand  livres. 

Beyond  their  savage  persecution  of 
the  Camisards  in  the  Ce vermes,  no- 
thing worthy  of  note  is  recorded  of 
the  Irish  troops  from  Cremona  until 
the  great  French  defeat  in  1 704.  The 
Brigade  at  Blenheim  formed  part 
of  the  division  of  Marshal  Marcin. 
which  was  opposed  to  the  allied 
forces  under  Prince  Eugene;  and, 
although  not  more  than  two  thousand 
strong,  they  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  gallant  conduct 
throughout  the  day  ;  and  when,  at 
its  close,  the  defeat  of  Tallard  by 
Marlborough  rendered  it  necessary 


for  Marcin  to  draw  off  his  division, 
to  the  Irish,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Clare,  was  assigned  the   im- 
portant   and   honourable    duty    of 
protecting    the    retreat.      In    this 
position  they  opposed  a  successful 
resistance  to  Prince  Eugene,   and 
thus  while  the  main  body  of   the 
Allies  under  the    Duke  of  Marl- 
borough obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  Marshal  Tallard,  the  division 
of  Marcin  was  enabled  to  effect  its 
retreat  in  tolerably  good  order.     In 
the  Italian  campaign  of  the  next 
year,  the  Irish  mustered  in  much 
greater  force  than  at  Blenheim,  and 
in  the  undecisive  battle  of  Cassano 
between  the  Due  de  Venddme  and 
Prince   Eugene  they  attracted  ge- 
neral attention  by  their  valour ;  and 
the  great  French  commander  him- 
self, who  was  not  given  to  flattery, 
wrote  of  them  in  the  highest  terms 
to  Louis  XTV.     At  the  battle  of 
Ramillies  the  Brigade  sustained  a 
severe  loss  in  its  colonel,  Charles, 
fifth  Viscount  Clare,  together  with 
a  great  number  of  inferior  officers 
and  men.    This  Lord  Clare  was  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  brave  officers 
who  distinguished  the  Irish  Brigade; 
his  daring  charges  had  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day  at  the  first  battle 
of   Blenheim,   and    his    skill    and 
courage  had  saved  the  retreating 
army  of  Marcin  at  the  second.    It 
was  while  endeavouring    to  rally 
the  flying  troops  at  Rauiillies  that 
he  received  the  wounds  of  which 
he  soon  afterwards  died.     He  was 
succeeded  in  his  title  and  in  the 
nominal  command  of  his  regiment 
by  his  infant  son,  afterwards  the 
Marshal  Thomond  and  the  hero  of 
Fontenoy. 

During  the  years  1705  and  1706, 
the  Irish  took  part  in  the  various 
military  operations  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain,  and  were  especially 
distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Cal- 
cinate But  our  space  forbids  us 
to  enter  into  any  details  of  the 
military  operations  of  these  years, 
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or  those  which  immediately  followed, 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
saying  that  the  influence  of  the  Irish 
Brigade  at  Almanza,  at  Oudenarde, 
atMalplaquet,  and  at  Dettingen,  was 
not  of  any  considerable  importance. 
We  must,  therefore,  pass  over  a 
period  of  forty  years  in  a  some* 
what  abrupt  manner  in  order  to  be 
able  to  devote  our  attention  to  the 
most  celebrated  if  not  the  most 
glorious  event  in  the  annals  of  the 
Irish  Brigade. 

On  the  ist  of  May,  1745,  Mar- 
shal Saxe  invested  Tournay,  which 
by  virtue  of  the  Barrier  Treaty 
was  garrisoned  by  Dutch  troops. 
Although  broken  down  in  consti- 
tution and  so  weak  as  to  be  un- 
able even  to  mount  his  horse,  the 
mind  of  the  great  Marshal  was  as 
clear  and  as  active  as  ever ;  and  the 
eighty  thousand  Frenchmen  who 
composed  his  army  were  not  to  be 
beaten,  as  braver  Frenchmen  have 
been  beaten  in  our  own  time,  by  any 
defect  in  generalship.  Ere  the  army 
had  been  long  before  Tournay,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  com- 
manded the  allied  forces  in  the 
Netherlands,  set  out  from  Brussels 
to  raise  the  siege,  at  the  head  of  a 
force  composed  of  English,  Hano- 
verian, Dutch,  and  Germans,  to  the 
number  of  about  fifty  thousand  men, 
of  whom  nearly  twenty  thousand 
were  British.  Marshal  Saxe,  leaving 
about  fifteen  thousand  men  to  keep 
the  garrison  of  Tournay  in  check, 
advanced  to  meet  the  allies,  and 
established  himself  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  plain  of  L'Escant, 
having  the  village  of  Antoin  to  his 
right,  with  the  wood  of  Barre*  to 
his  left,  and  his  right  centre  resting 
upon  the  little  village  of  Fontenoy. 
Strong  as  was  this  position  by 
nature,  it  was  fortified  and  pro- 
tected in  front  by  redoubts,  and  the 
only  possible  approach,  the  narrow 
and  rugged  space  between  Barre* 
and  Fontenoy,  was  commanded  by  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  pieces 


of  cannon.     The  French  army  was 
inspirited  by  the  presence  of  both 
the  King  and  the  Dauphin ;    and 
Marshal  Saxe,  anxious  to  secure  a 
safe  retreat  for  the  royal  party  in 
case  of   accidents,  stationed  large 
detachments  of  troops  to  guard  the 
bridges   over  the   Scheldt  and  to 
keep  up  communications  in  his  rear. 
The    absence    of   these   troops    as 
well  as  those  which  had  been  left 
before   Tournay  reduced  the  Mar- 
shal's    army  to     about     fifty-five 
thousand  men,  a  force  not  much 
greater  numerically  than  that  of  the 
allies,    but    far    superior,    in    one 
respect ;  namely,   that  it  was  free 
from  the  jealous  counsels  and  the 
divided  action  which  prevailed  in  the 
opposite     camp.     At     six    o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  nth  of  May 
the  cannonade  began.     The  Dutch, 
under  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  under- 
took to  carry  Antoin  and  Fontenoy 
by  assault;    but  being   unable  to 
penetrate  the  enemy's  lines  at  either 
of  these  points,  and  having  suffered 
severely  from  the  fire  of  the  French 
batteries,  they  retreated  in  confusion 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  field,  and 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
any  further  part  in  the  action.     A 
detachment  of  British  troops,  under 
General  Ingoldsby,  which  had  been 
despatched  to  penetrate  the  wood  of 
Barre*  and  storm  theredoubts  beyond 
it,   also  failed ;    but  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  consisting  of  about  four- 
teen thousand  English  and  Hano- 
verian   troops,    advanced    steadily 
through  the  terrible  cross  fire  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  upon  the  French 
centre.     The  nature  of  the  ground 
prevented  the  cavalry  from  accom- 
panying this  column  of  attack,  but 
a  few  light  field-pieces  were  dragged 
along  by  the  infantry.     As  soon  as 
the  Guards,  who  were  in  the  front  of 
the  English  column,  arrived  within 
fifty  paces  of  the  enemy,  their  com- 
mander, Lord  Charles  Hay,  made  a 
formal  salute,  and  called  upon  the 
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French  Guards  to  fire.  '  Messieurs/ 
said  the  Count  d'Anteroche, '  nous  ne 
t  irons  jamais  les  premiers ;  tirez  vous- 
memes  ! '  These  courtesies  soon  gave 
place  to  more  serious  proceedings ; 
and  the  English,  aftera  deadly  volley, 
moved  slowly  but  steadily  forward, 
driving  back  the  Guards  and  the 
various  French  regiments  which 
successively  opposed  their  advance. 
Like  a  great  wave  the  British 
column  moved  on,  overwhelming 
every  obstacle  in  its  irresistible  pro- 
gress, and  the  stoutest  hearts  in  the 
French  army  quailed  at  its  approach. 
The  French  infantry  was  beaten, 
the  French  cavalry  was  in  confusion, 
many  of  the  bravest  of  the  French 
officers  were  killed,  and  defeat 
seemed  inevitable.  Marshal  Saxe 
implored  the  King  to  retreat  while 
there  was  yet  time,  and  not  to  ex- 
pose any  longer  a  life  so  valuable  to 
France  to  the  dangers  attendant 
upon  a  general  retreat.  But  Louis 
determined  to  stand  his  ground,  and 
ordered  the  Marshal  to  make  a  final 
effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  At  the  suggestion  of  Count 
Lally,  colonel  of  one  of  the  Irish 
regiments,  which  bore  his  name, 
four  pieces  of  cannon  which  had 
been  reserved  for  the  defence  of  the 
royal  position,  were  directed  full 
upon  the  victorious  column ;  and  the 
household  troops,  the  reserves,  and 
the  Irish  Brigade,  which  had  not 
yet  been  engaged,  were  drawn 
together  by  Marshal  Saxe  and 
hurled  against  the  English  flank 
with  the  energy  of  despair.  So 
distinguished  were  the  Irish  troops 
in  this  charge  that  to  them  is 
usually  ascribed  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  For  the  English,  unassisted 
by  cavalry  and  abandoned  by  the 
entire  Dutch  force,  were  staggered 
by  this  final  onslaught ;  they  halted, 
wavered,  and  fell  into  confusion. 
At  length,  says  Voltaire,  *  ils  se  rail- 
lerent ;  mais  ils  c6derent ;  ils  quit- 
terent  le  champ  de  bataille  sans  tu- 
multe,  sans  confusion,  et  furent  vain- 


cusaveo  honneur.'  The  Irish  Brigi 
on  this  eventful  day  was  comp*- 
of  the  regiments  of  Clare,  DL 
Bulkeley,  Both,  Berwick,  Lally.  ai 
Fitzjames,   commanded    by  Co- 
Arthur    Dillon    and    Lord  Cb 
These  two  gallant  officers  won  ' 
themselves  undying   laurels  at  i 
battle  of  Fontenoy,    and  lived  * 
serve  their  adopted  country  ^ 
equal  honour  both  in  peace  and  vr 
But     distinguished    as    was  tiit 
career,  there  was  an  officer  in  : 
Irish  Brigade  at  Fontenoy  who* 
destined  to  play  a  more  promiia 
part  in   the  world's   history  tl 
either  Count  Dillon  op  Lord  Clr 
and  whose  name  has  acquired  aid- 
ing reputation  among  the  munb 
of  the  brave  and  unfortunate. 

But  it  is  not  possible  in  an  art: 
like  the  present  to  find  space  : 
any  account  of   the  life  of  O  * 
Lally.  The  history  of  his  commar 
in  India  alone  would  furnish  lv 
terials  for  a  volume,  and,  indee-. 
occupies  a  considerable  space  in  ti 
pages  of  one  of  the    mostvainaf  < 
writers  on  the  military  history  >• 
that  country. 

During  tne  absence  of  Lally  ^ 
his  Irish  contingent  in  the  &**- 
the  Brigade  at  home,  from  a  com- 
bination of  causes,  fell  rapidly  iifc 
decay.  It  had  risen  to  its  hig^ 
pitch  of  fame  at  Fontenoy,  to' 
received  a  death-blow  in  the  pe& * 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  From  that  day- 
it  began  to  decline.  The  «* 
years  of  peace,  followed  by  sew 
years  of  war  in  which  the  Pre*- *j 
arms  were  seldom  successful,  tended 
greatly  to  demoralise  the  Irish  regi- 
ments, while  the  repeal  of  so  mtf v 
of  the  more  stringent  laws  ags^-vf 
the  Eoman  Catholics  in  I*1*31 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Gw? 
III.  enabled  the  Irish  to  serve  m 
the  army  of  their  lawful  Borerei^ 
and  thus  took  away  what  had  bt& 
doubtless  one  of  the  chief  in*^ 
ments  to  enlist  in  a  foreign  serr&- 

Of  the  bravery  of  the  Irish  W 
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in  the  French  service,  and  of  the 
valuable  assistance  rendered  by 
them  to  the  French  cause,  there 
can  be  no  question.  Their  conduct 
at  the  siege  of  Barcelona  in  1697 
has  been  warmly  eulogised  by  the 
great  commander  Vend6me,  and 
their  prowess  at  Cremona,  at  Cas- 
sano,  at  Fontenoy,  and  at  numerous 
other  battles  and  sieges  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  calls  for  our 
highest  admiration.  The  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  Irish  regiments 
was  not  without  its  influence  upon 
their  conduct  in  the  field.  Most  of 
the  regiments,  notably  that  of  Lord 
Clare,  were  raised  and  recruited 
entirely  from  the  estates  of  their 
commanding  officer,  and  were  com- 
posed as  well  of  cadets  of  his  house 
as  of  his  dependants  and  retainers, 
many  of  whom  claimed  relationship 
with  their  leader,  though  moving 
in  an  humble  walk  of  life.  The 
regiments  of  Bourke  and  Dillon, 
wiio  distinguished  themselves  so 
gloriously  at  Cremona,  were  re- 
cruited in  Galway  and  Roscommon 
from  the  followers  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  above  names.  Thus  the  *  clan- 
nish '  feeling  was  present  to  a  very 
great  degree  in  the  Irish  regiments ; 
and  in  fighting  side  by  side  with 
their  own  relations  and  neighbours 
their  national  bravery  was  in- 
creased, while  a  spirit  of  mutual 
confidence  and  mutual  assistance 
was  engendered,  which  contributed 
much  to  their  steadiness  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  field. 

The  fact  is,  that  out  of  Ireland 
the  Irish  have  always  proved  them- 
selves to  be  admirable  soldiers,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
formation  and  position  of  the  Bri- 
gade in  France  rendered  its  ser- 
vices especially  valuable  to  that 
country.  A  large  proportion  of  its 
members,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
must  have  been  of  a  superior  class 
to  that  from  which  the  ordinary 
soldier  is  usually  drawn,  and  the 
honourable  rivalry  which  existed 


between  them  and  the  French, 
troops  combined  with  their  intense 
national  hatred  of  the  English,  to 
whom  they  were  so  often  opposed, 
to  render  the  Irish  daring  and 
resolute  soldiers.  The  number  of 
officers  in  the  Irish  Brigade  must 
have  exercised  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  the  characterof  the  troops. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  allowance 
for  each  battalion,  a  large  number 
of  supernumerary  or  •  reformed ' 
officers,  as  they  were  called,  were 
to  be  found  in  the  Irish  ranks,  and 
at  a  time  when  personal  courage 
was  of  so  much  value  in  battle,  the 
presence  of  so  many  high-spirited 
gentlemen  cannot  but  have  been 
of  considerable  importance.  These 
officers,  in  many  instances  relations 
or  connections  of  the  commander  of 
their  regiment,  were  men  of  the 
highest  social  position  in  their  own 
country.  The  greatest  and  noblest 
houses  of  Ireland  had  their  repre-  , 
sentatives  in  the  Brigade ;  the  But- 
lers, the  Burkes  or  Burghs,  the  Fitz- 
geralds,  the  O'Neills,  the  O'Briens, 
the  Talbots,  the  Nugents,  the  Plun- 
ketts,  and  the  Dillons  sent  many  a 
stout  heart  and  strong  arm  to  do 
the  bidding  of  French  commanders, 
and  to  fight  against  their  country- 
men and  their  allegiance  on  the 
blood-stained  fields  of  Flanders  and 
Castillo.  The  last  service  in  which 
the  Irish  Brigade  was  engaged  on 
the  side  of  France  was  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  British  West  India 
Islands  in  1779  and  1780.  Early 
in  the  former  year,  Count  Arthur 
Dillon,  with  a  contingent  of  some 
1,400  men,  served  under  the  Count 
d'Estaing  after  the  taking  of  Gre- 
nada by  the  French,  and,  although 
unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  wrest 
Savannah  from  the  British  at  the 
end  of  1779,  ne  t°°k  P&rt  in  the 
expedition  against  St.  Eustache  in 
the  next  year,  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  that  place  by  the 
French.  The  last  occasion  on  which 
any  member  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
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was  engaged  in  the  service  of  France  army  of  the  Republic,  while  six 
was  at  the  siege  of  Brimstone  Hill  regiments,  commanded  respectively 
in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  by  Count  Walsh  de  Serrant,  the 
'  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Antilles,'  Duke  de  Fitzjames,  the  Honourable 
which  was  taken  from  ns  by  the  Henry  Dillon,  Viscount  Walsh  de 
French,  after  a  siege  of  thirty-one  Serrant,  Colonel  Daniel  O'Connell, 
days,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  Colonel  Conway,  preferred  to 
1782.  Count  Dillon,  the  commander  emigrate  with  the  French  Legiti- 
of  the  Irish  forces,  was  made  go-  mists.  This  last  remnant  of  the 
vera  or-  general  of  the  island,  which  Irish  Brigade  was  taken  into  the 
he  held  until  the  peace  of  1783,  service  of  England,  from  whose 
when  it  was  restored  to  Great  territory  the  Brigade  had  been  ori- 
Britain.  The  Irish  Brigade  was  ginally  raised  and  constantly  re- 
not  broken  up  until  1791,  in  which  cruited,  and  against  whose  armies 
year  a  decree  of  the  National  As-  it  had  fought  for  a  hundred  years, 
sembly  abolished  all  distinctions  England  received  back  again  into 
between  foreign  troops  in  the  ser-  her  allegiance  these  erring  subjects, 
vice  of  France  and  native  French  who  had  been  for  three  generations 
regiments.  Upon  this,  a  part  of  tho  among  the  bravest,  the  most  con- 
Brigade  chose  to  remain  in  France,  stant,  and  the  most  implacable  of 
and  became  merged  in  the  general  her  foes. 
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BRAMBLBBERRIBS. 

i.  Bramble-Hill. 

Not  much  to  find,  not  much  to  see, 
Bat  the  air  is  fresh,  the  path  is  free, 
On  a  lonely  Hill  where  the  bramble  grows 
In  tangling  clumps.      A  brooklet  flows 
Bound  the  hill's  feet  with  whispering. 

Leaf-tufted  are  the  twines  in  Spring  ; 
The  goldfinch  builds,  the  hare  has  her  form; 
And  when  the  nightless  days  are  warm, 
When  grass  grows  high  and  small  flowers  peep, 
Far  and  wide  the  trailers  sweep, 
Full  of  thin  silver  blossoms,  which 
Are  braided  with  a  delicate  stitch. 

The  berries  swell  with  Autumn's  power, 
Some  are  red  and  green  and  sour, 
Some  are  black  and  juicy  to  bite, 
Some  have  a  maggot,  some  a  blight. 
Then  frost-nipt  leaves  hang  rusty  and  tatter'd, 
With  sleet  and  rain  the  poor  brambles  are  batter'd, 
A  thorny  brake  on  the  barren  hill, 
Where  the  whistling  blast  blows  chill: 
But  under  the  snow  and  under  the  dark, 
Sleeping  waits  the  vernal  spark. 

I  had  neither  garden  nor  park. 
On  Bramble-Hill,  by  brake  and  stone, 
Many  a  season  I  wander'd  lone. 
Not  much  to  find,  not  much  to  see, 
[But  the  air  was  fresh,  and  the  path  was  free. 


2.  What  is  the  World?     Let  Science  tell. 

First,  we  see,  hear,  touch,  taste,  and  smell 
Matter  and  Motion  measure  well, — 

And  there  is  every  tittle. 
Then  let  this  world-machinery 
Go  on  or  stop  at  once,  for  me ! 
Huge  mass  of  matter  tho'  it  be, 

It  matters  mighty  little! 
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3.  I  am  a  man  of  ideas, 

I  know  not  if  false  or  true. 
I'm  nothing,  O  man  of  facts ! 

I  abase  myself  before  you. 
Yet  leave  it,  my  guess,  my  whisper : 

It  may,  as  the  years  go  by, 
Prove  to  be  something — who  can  tell  ? 

Neither  you  nor  I.  * 


4.  All  wisdom  comes  by  mental  fermentation 

In  the  gross  masses  of  the  population  ; 
And  universal  suffrage  soon  will  show 
Whether  'tis  best  to  have  a  God  or  no. 


Well,  God  in  mind  of  man  once  held  at  least 
Great  show  of  presence  ;   if  poor  man's  a  beast, 
In  some  strange  way  the  wretch  hath  noble  dreams, 
Sage,  lover,  poet,  hero,  saint,  he  seems ; 
Spells  mystic  meanings  in  the  earth  and  skies, 
Lives,  dreams  of  heav'n,  and,  like  an  insect,  dies ! 


6.  When  I  perceive  my  spirit  high  and  clear, 

In  all  the  world  remains  no  doubt  or  fear. 


7.  The  Theologian,  propping  faith  with  lies ; 

The  Savant,  sifting  natural  mysteries, 
Faithless,  irreverent ;   which  of  these  is  worse  ? 
And  must  we  choose  between  the  two,  perforce? 
Nay,  courage  still !  for  nature  and  the  soul 
Are  what  they  are,  and  not  in  men's  control. 


To  a  Philosopher.     (1871.) 

8.      Some   have  spent  their  money  in  seeking  Philosopher's  Stone  ; 
Some  have  wasted  their  life  in  quest  of  Elixir  Vitce : 
Thou  demandest  the  basis  of  morals,  virtue,  religion, 
Searchest  in  fact    for  thy   Soul, — beware  lest  in   search    thou 
consume  it. 
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THE  TRUE   SCHOOL  FOR  ARCHITECTS. 

'There  is  only  one  school/  cried  Hogarth,  'and  that  is  kept  by  Nature.' 

Forstbb's  Life  of  Goldsmith. 


WITH  every  day  that  passes  we 
get  to  see  more  and  more 
distinctly  that  it  is  by  the  exercise 
of  reason  and  common  sense  that 
we  are  able  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
of  all  our  greatest  difficulties.  In 
every  one  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  which  our  general  life  is 
made  up,  in  questions  of  politics, 
of  law,  of  political  economy,  of 
medicine,  of  art,  there  is  a  con- 
tinual tendency  to  refer  all  things 
to  the  tribunal  of  common  sense. 
We  go  to  nature  for  the  teaching 
which  we  require  on  whatever  sub- 
ject, and  we  are  wise  in  so  doing. 
We  consult  that  unerring  oracle, 
and  get  on  all  points  the  informa- 
tion which  we  stand  in  need  of. 

Now  there  is  one  special  subject 
of  the  day  in  connection  with  which 
the  tendency  to  resort  to  nature 
for  guidance,  though  somewhat  tar- 
dily and  hesitatingly  developed,  does 
yet,  to  those  who  are  on  the  look- 
out for  every  indication  of  the  signs 
of  the  times,  become  to  some  extent 
distinct  and  manifest — that  subject 
is  Architecture.  The  bonds  of  those 
old  superstitions  and  traditions  by 
which  this  art  has  been  so  long 
fettered  and  restrained  are  begin- 
ning to  lose  force,  and  a  certain 
freedom  of  thought  asserts  itself 
with  a  growing  strength  from  day 
to  day.  The  expression  of  this 
freedom  of  thought  is  as  yet,  it 
must  be  avowed,  somewhat  faint 
and  hesitating.  The  accents  in 
which  men  proclaim  their  dissatis- 
faction with  those  institutions  to 
which  they  have  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  concede  unconditional  be- 
lief are  as  yet  faltering  in  their 
sound,  and  the  murmurs  of  discon- 
tent which  make  themselves  heard 
at  continually  decreasing  intervals 
are,  even  now,  both  low  and  indis- 
tinct.    Still  they  do  make  them- 


selves understood,  and  from  all  sorts 
of  people  the  cry  is  heard,  '  Give  us 
some  new  thing,  some  development 
of  this  art  which  shall  be  individual 
and  of  this  time.  Let  us  have  no 
-more  reproduction  of  what  has  been 
done  perfectly  long  ago,  no  more  of 
those  faint  echoes  and  imperfect 
imitations  which  are  all  that  can 
be  produced  in  an  age  different  in 
every  conceivable  respect  from  that 
which  gave  birth  to  the  great  and 
glorious  works  of  art  of  the  classical 
and  Gothic  periods.'  A  wholesome 
cry  this,  and  one  which,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  will  sooner  or 
later  be  fully  responded  to.  The 
only  difficulty  at  present  is  to  find 
out  how  this  most  natural  and 
reasonable  yearning  is  to  be  legiti- 
mately satisfied. 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  in 
reality  not  so  far  to  seek  as  we 
might  imagine.  What  we  are  in 
quest  of  is  to  be  found,  and  to  be 
found  only,  by  having  recourse  to  a 
much  closer  and  more  diligent  study 
of  nature  than  any  we  have  hitherto 
engaged  in,  a  study  not  only  of  re- 
sults— though  these  must  be  rigidly 
scrutinised,  too — but  of  the  prin- 
ciple by  carrying  out  which  those 
results  have  been  attained. 

It  seems,  then,  in  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  that  the  principle  on 
which  what  we  call  Nature  almost 
invariably  acts  is  the  development, 
before  all  things,  of  those  forms 
which  are  useful  and  convenient. 
That  beautiful  as  well  as  serviceable 
results  come  of  the  carrying  out  of 
this  principle  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  they  seem  to  be  arrived  at  acci- 
dentally, so  to  speak,  and  in  no  wise 
appear  to  have  been  contemplated 
as  a  primary  object.  What — to 
take  the  first  example  that  comes  to 
hand — are  the  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  a  lovely  landscape,  some 
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glorious  combination  of  plain  and 
woodland,  of  cornfield  and  rivers  ? 
What,  let  us  ask,  are  those  rich  pas- 
ture lands  stretching  far  away  into 
the  distance — that  wealth  of  grassy 
verdure  which  is  so  refreshing  to 
the  eyes  ?  Is  it  not  simply  a  pro- 
vision of  food  for  the  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills  ?  Those  trees  again 
— those  soft  round  masses  of  luxu- 
riant foliage — what  are  they  but 
growths  of  timber,  the  very  leaves 
of  which,  so  thickly  clustered  on 
the  loaded  boughs,  are  necessary  to 
the  trees'  existence  ?  The  silver 
stream  is  but  a  watercourse  that 
irrigates  the  soil,  the  golden  corn- 
fields but  a  provision  for  man's 
chief  need ;  or,  looking  farther  off  to 
lands  beyond  the  sea  where  the  sun 
shines  on  other  than  English  land- 
scapes, what  are  those  vast  tracts  of 
country  covered  with  a  gray  and 
almost  filmy  foliage,  which  contrasts 
so  well  with  the  green  and  gold  of 
the  orange  groves  about  them  ?  what 
are  they  but  uplands  'prodigal  in 
oil '  ?  or  what  those  vine-clad  plains 
luxuriating  in  the  sunshine  but 
reservoirs  of  wine,  with  which  the 
heart  of  man  shall  one  day  be  glad- 
dened ?  And  even  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale  may  not  this  theory 
still  prove  sound  and  true  ?  Taking 
some  scene  of  more  exalted  beauty 
yet,  some  glorious  combination  of 
mountain,  and  lake,  and  plain,  of 
cliff,  and  ocean,  and  sky,  who  knows 
how  far  all  these  elements  of  beauty 
may  be  but  elements  as  well  of  the 
useful  and  the  necessary  ?  We  are 
very  clever  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  we  do  not  quite  know 
everything.  Those  blue  mountains 
that  rise  in  the  distance  and  make 
so  becoming  a  termination  to  the 
Alpine  valleys  and  the  lower  ranges 
of  hills  which  the  great  lake  reflects 
— how  do  we  know  what  functions, 
most  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain, 
those  Alpine  heights  may  fulfil  ? 
How  do  we  know  what  wind  hurri- 
canes they  may  break  and  limit  in 


force,  what  vapours  they  may  draw 
together  whose  concentration  is 
needful,  or  what  purpose  may  be 
served  by  their  storing  of  the  win- 
ter snows  in  their  lonely  couloirs  ? 
We  do  not  know.  All  that  we  do 
know  but  tends  to  convince  us  that 
every  beautiful  thing  that  we  see  has 
its  use,  even  to  the  blue  sky,  which 
results  from  the  interposing  of  the 
necessary  air  between  our  eyes  and 
space,  or  the  great  heaps  of  vapour, 
which  are  but  storehouses  of  the 
beneficent  rain,  and  which,  now 
heaped  together  in  rounded  masses, 
and  now  drawn  out  in  long  white 
filmy  lines,  we  call  the  clouds  of 
heaven. 

And,  turning  from  inanimate  to 
animate  nature,  do  we  not  find  the 
same  great  rule  prevailing  still  ? 
Consider  the  greatest  work  of  all, 
that  wondrous  piece  of  machinery 
called  Man;  what  but  the  attain- 
ment of  the  very  perfection  of  me- 
chanical convenience  seems  to  have 
been  contemplated  in  its  construc- 
tion ?  For  what  sort  of  structure 
was  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
'  paragon  of  animals,'  and  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  all  that  he  was  meant 
to  do  upon  the  earth  ?  There  was 
needed,  first  of  all,  some  sort  of 
case  or  chest  which  should  contain 
and  protect  the  different  organs 
which  are  needed  for  the  discharge 
of  the  various  functions  of  life. 
Then  there  were  needed  limbs  which 
should  be  strong  to  support  the 
weight  of  this  chest  or  body,  and 
which  should  be  capable  of  motion, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  convey  it  easily 
and  swiftly  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, such  limbs,  terminating  each 
in  an  extremity  adapted  in  the. most 
wonderful  manner  to  its  purpose  of 
sustaining  and  balancing  the  super- 
incumbent weight,  and  of  taking  a 
firm  hold  of  the  ground  beneath  it. 
So  again  with  the  upper  limbs, 
wanted  in  almost  every  proceeding 
in  which  man  engages.  Can  any- 
thing be  conceived  more  illustra- 
tive  of  the    principle    laid  down 
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above  than  the  structure  of  an  arm 
and  of  the  complicated  extroraity 
in  which  it  ends  ?  So  light  and 
mobile,  and  yet  so  strong ;  so  various 
in  its  capacities,  and  yet  so  in- 
finitely delicate  in  its  organisation, 
that  itcan  equally  well  wield  a  black- 
smith's hammer  or  put  together 
the  machinery  of  a  Geneva  watch. 
And  then  comes  that  crowning 
wonder  of  the  whole  man,  that  piece 
of  him  which  contains  those  organs 
of  sense,  and  those  faculties  of  per- 
ception, by  which  the  impressions 
of  external  things  are  conveyed  to 
the  mind  within — the  Head,  which 
encloses  and  contains  the  organs  of 
sight,  and  hearing,  and  speech,  and 
that  wondrous  apparatus  of  thought 
which  governs  all  the  rest. 

And  what  like  to  look  at  is  this 
great  human  structure,  which  is  so 
completely  and  entirely  convenient, 
and  suited  to  its  purpose  ?  What 
like  is  that  body  in  which  the  organs 
of  life  are  packed  within  a  cage  of 
bone  and  muscle,  exactly  suited  for 
their  protection  and  utilisation  ? 
What  like  those  limbs  which  serve 
it  so  well,  that  head  which  sees,  and 
hears,  and  ponders,  and  decides  ? 

The  Belvedere  Apollo  in  its 
chamber  at  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Venus  of  Milo  in  the  Louvre  Gal- 
lery— fragment  though  this  last  be 
— shall  answer  the  question. 

If  the  development  of  typical 
beauty  had  been  the  sole  object  of  the 
creation  of  this  wondrous  human 
structure,  that  object  could  hardly 
have  been  more  completely  and 
fully  attained  than  it  has  been  by 
the  formation  of  this  exquisite  piece 
of  machinery.  Yet  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  by  any  means 
the  main  purpose  for  the  fulfilment 
of  which  this  great  '  piece  of  work ' 
was  designed.  All,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  to  have  been  organised  with 
a  view  to  the  convenient  and  the 
useful.  The  whole  structure,  from 
its  apex  to  its  base,  seems  bnilt 
upon  this  principle.  The  head  is 
above  all,  and  crowns  all ;  not  be- 
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cause  of  the  grandeur  and  dignity 
which  such  elevation  gives  it,  but 
because  from  that  high  position  the 
eyes  can  see  farther  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  because,  so  placed,  it  is 
more  conveniently  situated  for  di- 
recting the  body's  movements.  And 
so  throughout.  The  shoulders 
broaden  beneath  the  head,  and  the 
chest  expands,  not  because  such 
width  is  comely,  and  such  expan- 
sion noble  to  look  at,  but  because 
a  certain  space  and  roominess  are 
needed  for  the  action  of  the  lungs 
and  heart,  and  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  other  organs  which  the 
chest  contains.  So  also  do  the 
limbs  taper,  and  become  finer  as 
they  near  their  extremities,  not  be- 
cause such  tapering  is  beautiful, 
but  because  larger  and  more  mas-  _ 
sive  muscles  are  needed  for  the 
working  of  those  portions  of  both 
the  uppor  and  the  lower  limbs  which 
are  nearest  to  the  body,  and  which 
deal  most  immediately  with  its 
weight  and  bulk.  In  all  natural 
forms,  animate  and  inanimate,  the 
same  great  principle  seems  to  pre- 
vail. The  question  of  colour  is  a 
distinct  one,  with  which  we  are  not 
now  required  to  deal. 

Ah,  Messieurs  the  Architects,  be 
eutreated  by  one  who  wishes  well 
to  the  Art  which  you  profess,  to  act 
in  all  things  on  this  most  infallible 
principle.  Consider  in  all  things, 
first,  what  is  reasonable  and  conve- 
nient, and  what  will  best  subserve 
the  object  which  is  set  before  you. 
Let  your  main  structure,  whatever 
it  is,  be  entirely  convenient  and  ser- 
viceable, and  with  such  scrviceable- 
ness  and  convenience  let  nothing, 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  be 
suffered  to  interfere.  These  things 
being  secured,  you  may  proeeed  to 
add  such  decorative  matter  as  you 
choose  to  employ,  always  taking 
care  that  your  decoration  interferes 
not  with  what  is  useful  and  conve- 
nient, that  it  impedes  no  useful 
ray  of  light  from  passing  through 
any  one    of   your    windows,    nor 
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hinders  such  free  ingress  and 
egress  by  your  doors  and  gateways 
as  doors  and  gateways  are  intended 
to  afford. 

It  seems  strange  to  insist  on  such 
apparent  matters  of  course  as  that 
doors  and  windows  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  which  they 
are  intended  to  fulfil.  Such  insis- 
tence is,  however,  not  entirely 
superfluous.  The  writer  was  once 
staying  in  a  newly  built  hotel,  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  in  Scotland,  but  from 
the  windows  of  which,  owing  to  the 
unnecessary  thickness  of  the  walls 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  mullions, 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  fine  view  which  lay 
outside ;  and  this  sacrifice  was 
made  in  order  that  this  modern 
chateau  might  be  in  keeping  with 
the  massive  style  which  prevailed 
when  it  was  necessary  that  High- 
land castles  should  be  used  very 
frequently  as  towers  of  defence. 

It  is  on  this  principle  of  the  Beau- 
ty of  Fitness  that  the  architect  who 
would  produce  a  fine  building  ought 
undoubtedly  to  proceed.  Let  him 
think,  and  that  neither  lightly  nor 
superficially,  what  the  thing  is  that 
he  has  undertaken  to  do.  What 
purpose  is  the  structure,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  he  is  to  set  up  in- 
tended to  fulfil?  'Is  it  one  large 
enclosure — a  church,  a  Parliament 
House,  a  theatre,  a  concert  hall  ?  or 
is  it  a  collection  of  apartments  of  va- 
rious sizes — a  college,  a  hospital,  a 
cluster  of  courts  or  chambers  to  be 
used  for  business  purposes  ?  What- 
ever it  is,  let  him  consider  dili- 
gently and  rationally  how  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  may  most  com- 
pletely be  met.  Let  him,  at  first  at 
any  rate,  study  no  other  thing  but 
the  convenience  of  those  who  will 
use  the  place.  Is  it  a  concert  hall 
that  is  wanted  ?  What  is  the  shape 
which  has  been  found  to  suit  best 
the  acoustic  necessities  of  such  a 
structure?  How  may  the  largest 
number  of  people  be  most  conve- 


niently accommodated,  how  beet 
supplied  with  the  means  of  ingress 
and  egress  ?  Or  suppose  the  build- 
ing to  be  erected  is  one  which  is  to 
contain  many  separate  apartments 
under  one  roof.  In  that  case  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  considerations  press 
upon  the  architect's  attention. 
What  shall  be  the  size  of  each  one 
of  those  rooms  or  courts  ?  How 
shall  they  be  placed  with  reference 
to  each  other — what  provision  must 
be  made  of  antechambers  or  cor- 
ridors? How  many  floors  are  re- 
quired ?  Of  the  apartments  to  be 
provided  which  should  be  on  the 
basement,  which  on  the  floor  above  ? 
For  absolute  convenience,  and  with 
no  other  thing  whatsoever  in  view, 
how  should  these  matters  be  or- 
dered ? 

Now  it  is  by  no  meanB  the  fact 
that  considerations  based  thus  on 
the  peculiar  exigencies  of  some  in- 
dividual case  could  be  likely  to  prove 
a  hindrance  to  him  who  should  have 
to  deal  with  them.  Very  far  from 
it.  To  the  true  artist  tl\e  necessities 
of  the  case  are  always  a  help  rather 
than  a  hindrance,  being  indeed  to 
such  a  one  pregnant  with  sugges- 
tions of  the  extremest  value.  Take 
that  very  instance  just  considered, 
of  a  building  which  is  to  comprise 
under  one  roof  all  sorts  of  chambers 
or  courts  of  various  sizes,  and  needed 
for  various  purposes.  Here  is  one 
such  apartment  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  business  to  be  carried  on 
in  it,  must  be  constructed  so  as  to 
afford  accommodation  to  a  great 
number  of  people  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Here  is  another 
which,  though  not  liable  to  be 
so  densely  filled  as  the  first,  must 
yet  be  able  on  occasion  to  accom- 
modate a  tolerably  large  number 
of  occupants.  Next  to  it  comes  a 
chamber  where  no  such  consider- 
able crowd  is  ever  likely  to  assemble, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  of  much 
smaller  dimensions.  Now  here  at 
once  is  afforded  an  amount  of  guid- 
ance to  the  architect  which,  if  he 
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is  wise,  he  will  certainly  know  how 
to  profit  by.  The  various  sizes  and 
shapes  of  these  different  apartments, 
which  he  is  bound  to  include  in  his 
design,  will  ensure  of  necessity  a 
certain  variation  and  irregularity  of 
the  ground  plan,  which  will  prove 
of  the  highest  suggestive  value. 
The  external  form  of  the  future 
building  is — except  in  the  matter 
of  height  and  roof  design — in  the 
main  determined  by  the  lines  of  the 
ground  plan,  and  on  it  the  shapes 
and  sizes  of  the  different  masses, 
and  their  division  into  those  great 
blocks,  the  outline  and  light  and 
shade  of  which  the  eye  takes  in  at 
a  first  glance,  are  altogether  de- 
pendent. Other  constructive  ne- 
cessities there  are  which  would 
again  affect  the  lines  of  this  plan  ; 
corridors,  and  waiting-rooms,  and 
antechambers  would  be  required, 
and,  likely  enough,  some  central 
vestibule  which  should  give  access 
to  all  those  great  and  small  apart- 
ments which  would  be  grouped 
around  it.  Nor  would  the  influence 
of  these  necessities  of  the  case  stop 
here.  The  placing  of  these  cham- 
bers or  courts  so  that  each  may  get 
its  due  and  necessary  share  of  light 
and  air,  their  relative  positions  with 
regard  to  one  another,  some  of  them 
needing — owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
business  to  be  transacted  in  them — 
to  be  close  together,  others  to  be 
iar  asunder  ;  the  very  difference  of 
level  which  may  exist  in  the  ground 
on  which  the  edifice  is  to  stand,  its 
adaptation  to  those  buildings  which 
surround  or  are  contiguous  to  it, 
the  atmospheric  conditions  to  which 
its  outer  walls  are  destined  to  be 
subjected — all  these  things  would 
to  a  mind  unfettered  by  conventional 
prejudices,  and  candidly  prepared 
to  accept  the  situation  with  which 
it  finds  itself  face  to  face,  prove  full 
of  guidance  of  the  most  inestimable 
worth. 

But  then  if  they  are  to  prove  so, 
the  architect,  as  has  been  said 
above,  must  have  his   mind   unfet- 


tered. He  must  be  capable  of 
taking  in  all  the  teaching  which 
nature  affords  him,  and  the  whole 
history  of  the  architecture  of  the 
world  besides,  and  of  deriving  from 
such  study  all  the  instruction 
which  may  by  any  means  be  ex- 
tracted from  it.  He  must  neither 
be  wedded  to  the  pinnacles  and 
gargoyles  of  the  Gothic  style  on  the 
one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  en- 
slaved by  the  fetters  of  those 
tyrannical  '  five  orders,'  which  seem 
chiefly  useful  for  the  throwing  up 
of  a  barricade  before  the  temple  of 
architectural  fame,  and  rendering 
the  road  which  leads  to  it  an  ever- 
lasting '  no  thoroughfare.' 

That  such  barricade  may  be 
broken  down,  if  we  will  only  listen 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
nor  is  there  any  need  for  us,  in  con- 
templating future  architectural 
undertakings,  to  fall  into  the  des- 
pair to  which  some  of  our  art  cri- 
tics would  consign  us  without 
mercy.  We  are  not  working  in 
the  dark  in  dealing  with  questions 
of  this  sort.  We  are  in  a  condition 
to  profit  by  certain  architectural 
experiments "  made  more  than  two 
hundred  years  back,  with  no  view 
probably  to  our  advantage  in  this 
nineteenth  century  of  progress, 
but  none  the  less  valuable  as  ex- 
periments for  all  that.  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  that  most  beautiful 
fragment  of  a  palace  which  we 
call  Whitehall,  are  two  structures 
which,  as  showiug  what  kind  of 
architecture  is  best  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  which  a  Lon- 
don building  is  subject  to,  are  of 
simply  inestimable  value.  For 
what  is  required  of  a  London 
building  ?  That  its  light  and  shade 
should  be  bold  and  distinct,  that 
the  general  plan  of  it  should  be  on 
a  large  scale  as  to  its  main  divisions 
and  masses,  and,  above  all,  that  the 
character  of  its  ornamentation,  as 
well  as  the  material  of  which  it  is 
constructed,  should   be  capable  of 
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setting  smoke  and  soot  entirely  at 
defiance.  Now,  all  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled  by  the  buildings  indi- 
cated above.1  The  main  outline 
and  design  of  both  are  taken  in  by 
the  eye  at  a  single  glance.  They 
possess  all  the  dignity  which  belongs 
to  whatever  is  conceived  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  No  considerations 
of  convenience  and  usefulness  are 
sacrificed  to  architectural  whims 
and  crotchets.  No  dilettante  ob- 
soletism  of  fantastic  gables,  of  inex- 
cusable gargoyles,  or  unpardonable 
pinnacles  is  here  to  weary  and  ag- 
gravate the  rational  passer-by.  What 
can  be  urged  against  this  style,  or 
some  such  modification  of  it  as 
modern  requirements  may  suggest  ? 
What  that  we  need  in  a  building 
which  is  to  be  available  for  nine- 
teenth century  purposes  is  there 
with  which  this  style  is  not  com- 
patible ?  There  is  no  kind  of 
architecture  so  reasonable  in  all 
points,  nor  any  that  leaves  so  large 
a  margin  for  the  meeting  of  those 
various  requirements  which  every 
architect  has  to  deal  with  in  fulfill- 
ing the  injunctions  of  his  employ- 
ers. The  laws  which  regulate  this 
school  are  few  and  elastic,  and  per- 
mit  an  immeasurably  greater  license 
than  those  of  either  the  strictly  classi- 
cal or  the  Gothic  styles.  The  main 
shapes  and  masses  of  a  structure 
built  in  conformity  with  these  laws 
are  square  and  simple;  they  lend 
themselves  to  great  prolongation  of 
extent  and  variety  of  form,  and  ad- 
mit consequently  of  the  construc- 
tion of  rooms  of  all  sizes  and  shapes 
that  can  possibly  be  required.  The 
door- ways  in  a  Palladian  building 
are  large  and  imposing,  and  the 
windows  are  of  great  size;  they 
admit  floods  of  light  into  the  rooms 
which  they  illuminate ;  they  are 
adapted  to  modera  glazing,  and  are 
unobstructed  by  any  of  those  irra- 


tional blocks  of  masonry  which  are 
essential  elements,  as  are  also  the 
smallest  of  window-panes,  of  the 
Gothic  school.  The  ornamentation, 
again,  which  belongs  to  this  Palla- 
dian style  is  simple  and  free  from 
whimsicality,  and  a  considerable 
extension  of  its  resources  might 
safely  be  ventured  on  by  an  archi- 
tect possessed  of  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, as  well  as  a  fair  share  of 
fancy  and  imagination.  In  short, 
a  building  might  be  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of 
this  school,  liberally  interpreted, 
which  should  be  altogether  im- 
pregnable. Whitehall  itself — an 
example  which,  by  reason  of  its  non- 
ecclesiastical  character,  is  more 
generally  available  than  St.  Paul's 
— is  thus  impregnable.  Its  large 
plain  surfaces  undisfigured  by  any 
eccentricities  of  ornamentation, 
and  yet  in  nowise  bare  and  inor- 
nate, its  comprehensiveness  of  xle- 
sign,  everything  about  it,  even  to 
the  very  stone  of  which  it  is  built, 
and  which  the  inevitable  black 
smears  of  London  soot  altogether 
fail  to  disfigure,  seem  to  be  in 
strict  accord  with  the  soundest 
principles  of  constructive  art,  and 
'  with  the  lessons  inculcated  by  that 
c  one  school'  which  is  '  kept  by 
Nature.' 

The  knowledge  to  be  acquired  by 
means  of  a  diligent  course  of  study 
in  that  one  school,  and  by  an  un- 
flinching adherence  to  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  was  set  forth  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article  as  the 
only  one  infallible  source  of  guid- 
ance to  which  we  may  trust  our- 
selves at  all  times  without  doubt  or 
hesitation.  Let  us  now  ask  to  what 
practical  results  have  the  brief 
reflections  into  which  we  have  been 
led,  while  following  out  this  simple 
theory,  guided  us  ?  Chiefly,  and 
above  all,  we  have  found  that  the 
attainment  of  perfect  convenience, 


1  Oar  contributor's  admiration  for   St.  Paul's  has  a  little  run  away  with  him 
here. — Ed. 
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and  the  fulfilment  of  its  special  pur- 
pose, is  the  first  and  paramount 
object  to  bo  considered  in  the  con- 
struction of  any  building,  great  or 
small,  and  tbat  to  this  all  things 
whatsoever  are  to  be  sacrificed;  that 
the  inside  of  the  structure  being 
thus  designed  with  an  eye  to  con- 
venience, the  outside  should  follow 
it,  and  be  influenced  by  it  in  all  its 
main  shapes  and  outlines,  a  course 
which,  if  courageously  persevered 
in  and  tempered  with  judgment  and 
good  taste,  would  be  likely  to  lead 
to  the  creation  of  a  noble  design  on 
which  might  be  engrafted  such  or- 
namentation as  the  artist  might  see 
fit  to  introduce;  that  all  such  de- 
corative matter,  and  indeed  all  de- 
corative matter,  of  whatever  sort, 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  general 
usefulness  and  fitness  of  the  building 
to  be  decorated,  and  should  in  no 
wise  interfere  with  those  great  first 
principles  of  its  being,  and  that 
such  decoration  should  be  specially 
adapted  to  the  atmospheric  and 
other  conditions  to  which  the  edifice 
must  necessarily  bo  subject.  De- 
scending from  general  principles  to 
matters  of  detail,  it  has  appeared 
that  the  conditions  insisted  on  above 
are  not  fulfilled  by  buildings  in 
what  is  called  tho  Gothic  style, 
many  of  the  essential  elements  of 
which  are  incompatible  with  modern 
requirements,  and  are  opposed  in 
most  particulars  to  what  common 
sense  and  a  regard  to  convenience 
point  out  as  desirable ;  besides  that 
there  belongs  to  it  a  certain  quaint- 
ness  and  grotesqneness  which,  na- 
tural and  in  character  with  the  age 
when  that  style  was  first  developed, 
savour,  when  revived  in  this  very 
different  period  of  society,  of  affec- 
tation and  wilful  eccentricity.  Last- 
ly, it  has  appeared  that  the  style 
which  is  called  Italian  or  Palladian, 
or  some  modification  of  that  style,  is 
best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  a 
London  building,  being  exceedingly 
beautiful  both  in  general  structure 
and  in  detail  of  ornamentation,  and 


being  capable  of  setting  at  defiance 
the  dirt  and  smoke  of  the  English 
Metropolis. 

Before  concluding,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  omit  the  mention  of 
certain  of  our  most  recent  archi- 
tectural doings,  which  appear  to 
have  been  designed  to  a  great 
extent  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  the  soundness  of  which 
it  has  been  tho  object  of  the  writer 
of  this  article  to  insist.  Among 
the  last  great  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  here  in  London,  those 
which  have  of  late  sprung  into  exist- 
ence at  South  Kensington  afford  a 
very  valuable  indication  of  the  temper 
of  the  time.  These —  and  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  Albert  Hall 
— have  certainly  been  constructed  . 
on  that  one  sound  theory  of  the 
beauty  of  fitness,  of  which,  as  has 
been  said  above,  we  see  so  many 
illustrations  in  nature,  and  which 
can  hardly  be  trusted  too  implicitly 
or  too  far.  The  Albert  Hall  has 
been  built  in  accordance  with  all  the 
newest  lights  in  connection  with 
acoustics  and  optics  which  modern 
ingenuity  has  struck  out,  the  object 
having  been  to  build  a  room  or  hall 
in  which  the  greatest  number  of 
people  possible  should  be  able  to 
see  and  to  hear  perfectly.  The 
shape  and  proportion  of  the  hall 
being  thus  decided  on,  its  outer 
walls  were  properly  regarded  as  a 
mere  external  case  to  afford  shelter 
and  protection  to  what  was  within, 
and  were  built  so  as  simply  to  follow 
tho  lines  of  tho  interior  structure. 
The  result  has  been  the  production 
of  a  building  which  is  simple  and 
dignified,  and  which,  but  for  a  cer- 
tain need  of  economy,  might  have 
been  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
dome,  however,  is  not  happy. 

There  is  just  one  other  point 
which  should  be  touched  on  before 
this  subject  is  dismissed — the  pro- 
priety, namely,  of  seeking,  in  our 
architectural  difficulties  other  than 
what  may  be  strictly  called  profes- 
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sional  assistance.  We  carry  the 
principle  of  subdivision  of  labour  too 
far  in  these  days.  Art  is  one,  and 
the  artist  who  is  great — that  is,  very 
great — in  one  of  its  developments, 
will  probably  have  something  that 
is  worth  hearing  to  tell  us  in  con- 
nection with  the  others.  Instances 
are  not  wanting,  if  we  look  back  to 
former  times,  of  artists  who  have 
excelled  in  more  than  one  depart- 
ment of  fine  art;  and  there  exists 
enough  evidence  of  successful 
achievement  in  different  branches  of 
the  same  art  to  justify  a  belief 
that  a  combination  of  two  so  nearly 
akin  as  painting  and  architecture 
might  be  made,  even  in  these  so- 
called  degenerate  days,  with  good 
hope  of  a  successful  result.  We  can- 
not suppose  that  the  range  of  artistic 
power  has  been  so  far  reduced  that 
there  exists  no  one  among  our  mo- 
dern artists  possessed  of  the  same 
general  art  faculty  which  showed 


itself  in  Michael  Angelo,  in  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  and  in  Raphael. 
That  there  are  those  among  our 
artists  who  could  do  ns  good  ser- 
vice with  their  counsels,  when  we 
have  architectural  questions  under 
consideration,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Why  do  we  not  call  upon  them  to 
speak  ?  It  might  be,  if  we  did  so, 
that  some  one  among  them  would 
be  found  who,  venturing  on  a  free- 
dom of  thought  impossible  to  a 
professional  architect  imbued  from 
the  beginning  with  the  orthodox 
traditions,  might  conceive  the  idea 
of  some  structure  which  would 
satisfy  both  those  who  should  use  h% 
and  those  who  should  only  look  at 
it,  and  to  which  we  might  at  last 
be  able  to  point  with  pride  as  a  re- 
presentation in  all  respects  of  an 
age  illustrious  in  so  many  ways,  but 
in  architectural  distinction  hitherto 
so  sadly  deficient. 

c. 
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ON  November  2,  187 1,  there  died 
in  Glasgow  a  man  upon  whose 
like   there   is  little   probability  of 
Scotland   looking   soon   again ;    on 
that  day,  the  Rev.  James  Gibson, 
D.D.,    Professor    of    Divinity   and 
Church  History  in  the  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow,  departed  from  a 
scene   of  struggle  in  which  he  had 
played  his  part  with  infinite  courage 
and    perfect    consistency,    if     not 
always    with     perfect     discretion. 
Dr.  Gibson  may  be  best  described 
as  the  most  honest  and  obstinate 
clerical  pugilist  of  a  time  and  coun- 
try more  productive,  perhaps,  than 
any   other   of    fierce   controversies 
and  uncompromising  controversial- 
ists.    For  well-nigh  half  a  century 
his  life  was  a  perpetual  series  of 
conflicts ;  when  he  was  not  engaged 
in   a  fight,  he  was  occupied  with 
preliminary    squaring.       What    is 
known  as  the  Voluntary  controversy 
— the   controversy,  that  is  to  say, 
between    the   supporters  and    the 
opponents    of    the    Establishment 
principle,  which,  at  one  time,  agi- 
tated Scotland,  and  in  which  Dr. 
Gibson  had  taken  an  active  part 
with  pen  and  tongue — had  scarcely 
come  to  an  end,  when  there  com- 
menced that  '  Ten  Years'  Conflict ' 
which  ended  in  the  secession  from  the 
Establishment  of  1 843  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Free  Church,  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Presby- 
terian  dissenting   bodies;    and  in 
that    struggle    again,   Dr.   Gibson 
was  a  leading  combatant,  receiving 
hard  knocks  without  fear,  and  re- 
turning   them  with    interest    and 
gusto.     The  *  Ten  Years'  Conflict ' 
over,  the  church  in  which  Dr.  Gib- 
son was  one  of  the  leaders  enjoyed 
for  a  time  what  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  peace ;  and  it  was  only  as 
a  staunch  upholder  of  the  Presby- 
terian view  of  the  position  which 
the  first  day  of  the  week  ought  to 


hold  in  the  ecclesiastical  economy, 
that  the  veteran  polemic  found 
scope  for  his  peculiar  talents. 
That  peace,  however,  passed  away, 
when  negotiations  were  entered 
upon  for  a  union  between  the  Free 
Church  and  those  Presbyterian 
bodies  which  were  in  theory,  as  the 
Free  Church  itself  was  in  practice, 
voluntary.  From  that  time  there 
commenced  that  fierce  struggle 
which  is  still  going  on  between  the 
promoters  of  this  union  and  those 
who  contend  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  principles  of  1843.  One  of 
the  foremost  and  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  thorough-going  of 
the  latter  was  Dr.  Gibson ;  and  he 
has  died  while  it  is  yet  doubtful 
whether  the  movement,  which  he 
so  obstinately  opposed,  will  come  to 
anything. 

Perhaps  there  is  none  of  Dr. 
Gibson's  contemporaries  to  whom 
he  would,  at  first  sight,  appear 
more  dissimilar  than  Sainte-Beuve. 
The  one  was  all  dogmatism;  the 
other  was  sceptical  even  of  his  own 
judgments.  The  French  critic  was 
nothing,  if  not  refined ;  the  Scotch 
doctor  was  frequently  coarse,  and 
always  plain  spoken.  The  author 
of  the  Nouveaux  l/umlis  erred,  per- 
haps, in  being  painfully  aware  of 
the  joints  in  his  own  harness,  and 
of  seeing  the  cons  ■  as  well  as  the 
pros  in  any  discussion  he  was  en- 
gaged in ;  Dr.  Gibson  had  his  mind 
made  up  on  every  subject,  and 
looked  upon  those  who  differed 
from  him  as  scoundrels  rather  thai 
misled  reasoners.  Yet  the  dogma- 
tical presbyter  and  the  sceptical 
critic  resembled  each  other  in  this, 
that  they  both  loved  truth,  or  what 
they  conceived  to  be  such,  for  its  own 
sake,  and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
considerations  for  it.  Sainte-Beuve 
had  very  few  close  friends,  because 
he  would  not  allow  his  judgment  to 
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sional  assistance.  We  carry  the 
principle  of  subdivision  of  labour  too 
far  in  these  days.  Art  is  one,  and 
the  artist  who  is  great — that  is,  very 
great — in  one  of  its  developments, 
will  probably  have  something  that 
is  worth  hearing  to  tell  us  in  con- 
,  nection  with  the  others.  Instances 
are  not  wanting,  if  we  look  back  to 
former  times,  of  artists  who  have 
excelled  in  more  than  one  depart- 
ment of  fine  art;  and  there  exists 
enough  evidence  of  successful 
achievement  in  different  branches  of 
the  same  art  to  justify  a  belief 
that  a  combination  of  two  so  nearly 
akin  as  painting  and  architecture 
might  be  made,  even  in  these  so- 
called  degenerate  days,  with  good 
hope  of  a  successful  result.  We  can- 
not suppose  that  the  range  of  artistic 
power  has  been  so  far  reduced  that 
there  exists  no  one  among  our  mo- 
dern artists  possessed  of  the  same 
general  art  faculty  which  showed 


itself  in  Michael  Angelo,  in  Leo- 
nardo  da  Vinci,  and  in  Raphael 
That  there  are  those  among  on: 
artists  who  could  do  us  good  ser- 
vice with  their  counsels,  when  we 
have  architectural  questions  nnaxr 
consideBatton,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Why  do  wo  not  call  upon  them  to 
speak  ?  It  might  be,  if  we  did  so, 
that  some  one  among  them  would 
be  found  who,  venturing  on  a  free- 
dom of  thought  impossible  to  % 
professional  architect  imbued  from 
the  beginning  with  the  orthodui 
traditions,  might  conceive  the  idea 
of  some  structure  which  would 
satisfy  both  those  who  should  use  it, 
and  those  who  should  only  look  at 
it,  and  to  which  we  might  at  last- 
be  able  to  point  with  pride  as  a  re- 
presentation in  all  respects  of  in 
age  illustrious  in  so  many  ways,  bnt 
in  architectural  distinction  hitherto 
so  sadly  deficient. 
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ON  November  2,  187 1,  there  died 
in  Glasgow  a  man  upon  whose 
like    there  is   little   probability  of 
Scotland   looking   soon   again ;    on 
that  day,  the  Rev.  James  Gibson, 
D.D.,    Professor    of    Divinity   and 
Church  History  in  the  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow,  departed  from  a 
scene    of  struggle  in  which  he  had 
played  his  part  with  infinite  courage 
and    perfect    consistency,    if     not 
always    with     perfect     discretion. 
Dr.  Gibson  may  be  best  described 
as  the  most  honest  and  obstinate 
clerical  pugilist  of  a  time  and  coun- 
try more  productive,  perhaps,  than 
any   other   of    fierce   controversies 
and  uncompromising  controversial- 
ists.    For  well-nigh  half  a  century 
his  life  was  a  perpetual  series  of 
conflicts ;  when  he  was  not  engaged 
in   a  fight,  he  was  occupied  with 
preliminary    squaring.       What    is 
known  as  the  Volantary  controversy 
— the   controversy,  that  is  to  say, 
between    the   supporters  and    the 
opponents    of    the    Establishment 
principle,  which,  at  one  time,  agi- 
tated Scotland,  and  in  which  Dr. 
Gibson  had   taken  an  active  part 
with  pen  and  tongue — had  scarcely 
come  to  au  end,  when  there  com- 
menced that  '  Ten  Years'  Conflict  * 
whichendedinthe  secession  from  the 
Establishment  of  1 843  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Free  Church,  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Presby- 
terian  dissenting   bodies;    and   in 
that   struggle    again,   Dr.   Gibson 
was  a  leading  combatant,  receiving 
hard  knocks  without  fear,  and  re- 
turning   them  with    interest    and 
gusto.     The  *  Ten  Years1  Conflict ' 
over,  the  church  in  which  Dr.  Gib- 
son was  one  of  the  leaders  enjoyed 
for  a  time  what  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  peace ;  and  it  was  only  as 
a  staunch  upholder  of  the  Presby- 
terian view  of  the  position  which 
the  first  day  of  the  week  ought  to 


hold  in  the  ecclesiastical  economy, 
that  the  veteran  polemic  found 
scope  for  his  peculiar  talents. 
That  peace,  however,  passed  away, 
when  negotiations  were  entered 
upon  for  a  union  between  the  Free 
Church  and  those  Presbyterian 
bodies  which  were  in  theory,  as  the 
Free  Church  itself  was  in  practice, 
voluntary.  From  that  time  there 
commenced  that  fierce  struggle 
which  is  still  going  on  between  the 
promoters  of  this  union  and  those 
who  contend  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  principles  of  1843.  One  of 
the  foremost  and  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  thorough-going  of 
the  latter  was  Dr.  Gibson ;  and  he 
has  died  while  it  is  yet  doubtful 
whether  the  movement,  which  he 
so  obstinately  opposed,  will  come  to 
anything. 

Perhaps  there  is  none  of  Dr. 
Gibson's  contemporaries  to  whom 
he  would,  at  first  sight,  appear 
more  dissimilar  than  Sainte-Beuve. 
The  one  was  all  dogmatism;  the 
other  was  sceptical  even  of  his  own 
judgments.  The  French  critic  was 
nothing,  if  not  refined ;  the  Scotch 
doctor  was  frequently  coarse,  and 
always  plain  spoken.  The  author 
of  the  Nouveaiix  Jmndis  erred,  per- 
haps, in  being  painfully  aware  of 
the  joints  in  his  own  harness,  and 
of  seeing  the  cons'  as  well  as  the 
pros  in  any  discussion  he  was  en- 
gaged in ;  Dr.  Gibson  had  his  mind 
made  up  on  every  subject,  and 
looked  upon  those  who  differed  ^l_ 
from  him  as  scoundrels  rather  than"  ( 
misled  reasoners.  Yet  the  dogma- 
tical presbyter  and  the  sceptical 
critic  resembled  each  other  in  this, 
that  they  both  loved  truth,  or  what 
they  conceived  to  be  such,  for  its  own 
sake,  and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
considerations  for  it.  Sainte-Beuve 
had  very  few  close  friends,  because 
he  would  not  allow  his  judgment  to 
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be  warped,  even  to  the  smallest  ex- 
tent, by  his  personal  leanings ;  Dr. 
Gibson,  in  the  interest  of  the  many 
causes  which  he  advocated  in  the 
course  of  a  remarkably  active  life, 
never  allowed  private  judgment  to  af- 
fect his  decision  on  matters  of  what 
ho  believed  to  be  public  importance. 
All  his  enemies  were  public,  none 
private ;  in  fact,  beyond  his  life  as 
a  controversialist,  it  was  well  known 
that  a  simpler,  more  kindly,  more 
philanthropic  man  never  breathed 
than  Dr.  Gibson.  Whether,  there- 
fore, we  regard  him  in  his  public 
capacity  as  a  firm  upholder  of 
thorough-going  Calvinism,  or  pri- 
vately as  a  truly  Christian  gentle- 
man, we  must  admit  that  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gibson  Scotland  has 
sustained  a  notable  loss. 

His  death  leaves  the  Scotch  reli- 
gious world  in  a  more  singular  po- 
sition than  any  it  has  occupied  since 
John  Knox  triumphed  over  the 
4  pented  bredds '  of  the  Papacy. 
Although,  as  yet,  no  positive  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  effect  such 
a  religious  revolution  as  that  which 
took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
certain  circumstances  are  to  be  ob- 
served of  the  kind  which  almost 
uniformly  precede  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal changes.  Among  these  may  bo 
noticed  as  one  of  the  chief,  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  younger  intel- 
lects among  the  clergy  to  deal  more 
freely  than  has  hitherto  been  done 
with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  a 
strong  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
all  the  churches  to  enter  into  heresy 
prosecutions. 

No  man  in  any  of  the  leading 
Presbyterian  bodies  is  thanked,  who 
brings  matters  of  doctrine  to  the 
front  and  wishes  to  have  them 
treated  boldly,  but  no  man  is  pun- 
ished for  so  doing.  There  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  sprung 
up  in  Scotland  a  class  of  Presby- 
terian clerics  who  go  as  yet,  gene- 
rally, by  no  better  name  than  that 
of  '  Young  Ministers.'  These  young 
ministers  are  not  marked  either  by 


obtrusive  orthodoxy  or  by  impetu- 
ous heterodoxy.     They  do  not  seek 
to  overturn  the  existing  order  of 
things ;    neither    and    far  less   do 
they  seek  to  maintain  and  believe 
in  it  as  deserving  to  last  for  ever. 
What  they  evidently  aim  at  is  the 
accomplishment  of  a  quiet  revolu- 
tion, to   act  as  if  they  were   free- 
rather    than    to    blurt    out    their 
wishes  for  greater  freedom.     They 
are  assiduous  in  doing  all  the  mis- 
sionary  and   subordinate   work   of 
the    ministry,    but  they   not   only 
do  not  tamper  with  the  Confession 
of  Faith,    they    scarcely,    if    ever, 
mention  doctrinal  difficulties  from 
the  pulpit.     The  phrase  '  Christian 
Work  '  is  perpetually  on  their  lips; 
they  speak  much  of  the  life   and 
character  of  Christ;    they  seldom 
mention  the  name  of  Calvin.     Al- 
though the  young  ministers  do  not 
represent   the   highest   intellect  in 
the  country,  for  owing  to  the  fetters 
and  the  poverty  of  the  Presbyterian 
bodies,  that  has  been  diverted  into 
other  channels,  they  are  not  without 
exerting  a  beneficial  influence ;  they 
are    accustoming   Scotland   to   the 
spectacle  of  clergymen  differing  in 
spirit  from  the  fierce  polemics  of 
aucient  and  even  recent  days.  They 
seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that,  by- 
and-bye,  when  the   Scotch   people 
lose  their  scent  for  heresy,  they  will 
forget  what  orthodoxy  exactly  is. 

Another  circumstance  which  is 
aiding  materially  in  throwing  down 
the  barriers  of  Presbyterianism,  is 
the  increasing  fraternisation  be- 
tween the  clergy  of  the  two  Esta- 
blished Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Some  time  ago,  two 
prelates  of  such  eminence  as  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  conducted  service 
in  the  parish  church  of  Glen- 
garry, in  a  manner  more  or  less 
approximating  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian formula.  Although  there  has 
been  some  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  although  the  Bishops, 
particularly  the   Bishop   of   Win- 
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cheater,  declared  that  they  did 
nothing  more  than  conduct  an  Epis- 
copalian mission  service,  the  Glen- 
garry incumbent  asserted  the  re- 
verse, and  there  certainly  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  public,  who  wit- 
nessed the  transaction,  imagined  it 
to  be  an  ordinary  Presbyterian,  and 
not  an  extraordinary  Episcopalian, 
service.  The  affaire  Glengarry  has 
been  followed  up  by  the  appearance  of 
Professor  Jowett  and  Dean  Stanley, 
in  the  Presbyterian  pulpit  of  Grey- 
friars'  Church,  Edinburgh.1  As  to 
the  character  of  the  transaction  in 
this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever.  Both  the  Professor  and  the 
Dean  positively  affirmed  that  they 
appeared  on  the  platform  of  eccle- 
siastical communion ;  and  the  latter 
followed  up  his  appearance  in  a 
Presbyterian  pulpit  by  delivering 
to  the  members  of  the  Philosophical 
Institution,  the  chief  literary  asso- 
ciation of  an  open  character  in 
Edinburgh,  four  lectures  on  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  instinct  with 
that  liberalism  which  may  fairly  be 
considered  the  Dean's  consuming 
passion.  Although,  in  these  lec- 
tures, the  Dean,  with  the  tact 
which  is  not  less  a  characteristic  of 
him  than  his  liberalism,  endeavoured 
to  please,  or  at  least  not  to  displease 
as  many  parties  as  possible,  it  would 
appear  from  the  excitement  which 
his  lectures  have,  in  certain  quar- 
ters, occasioned,  that  they  have  not 
been  appreciated  exactly  as  ho  him- 
self evidently  desired.  Ho  had 
scarcely  left  Edinburgh,  when  there 
appeared  as  a  defender  of  certain 
phases  of  Presbyterianism  which 
the  Dean  had  treated,  if  not  with 
positive  contempt,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  irreverence,  a  Dr. 
Rainy,  a  minister  and  professor 
of  the  Free  Church,  and  a  fluent 
ecclesiastical  special  pleader,  who 
delivered,  amidst  much  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  that 


sect  of  religionists  to  which  he 
belongs,  a  course  of  lectures  in 
answer,  or  in  opposition,  to  those  of 
the  Dean.  So  highly  was  this  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  Evangelical 
Presbyterianism  appreciated,  that 
the  Rainyites  presented  their 
spokesman  with  a  tangible  proof  of 
their  esteem  in  the  Bhape  of  a  purse 
of  500  guineas.  Besides  this,  Dean 
Stanley's  lectures  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  two  controversies,  or 
resuscitations  of  old  controversies 
closely  associated  with  each  other, 
which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  con- 
siderable effect  upon  the  religious 
future  of  Scotland.  The  one 
concerns  the  Moderates,  a  class  of 
Scotch  ecclesiastics,  who  flourished 
during  the  last  century,  and  the 
other  is  a  revival  of  the  Esta- 
blishment controversy.  The  Mo- 
derates were  the  latitudinarians 
of  their  day ;  men  at  once  of 
ability  and  toleration,  who  Becm  to 
havo  taught  in  a  quiet  manner  an 
Aurelian  morality,  rather  than  en- 
deavoured to  force  faith  in  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  and  justification 
by  that  faith,  down  the  throats  of 
their  hearers  by  the  fear  of  the 
pains  of  hell.  Their  teaching  was 
opposed  iu  their  own  day,  by  the 
Evangelicals  in  the  Church ;  and 
now  that  they  are  all  in  their  graves, 
although  they  included  in  their  num- 
ber men  of  such  undoubted  ability 
and  well-ordered  life  as  Blair  the 
rhetorician  and  Robertson  the  his- 
torian, their  characters  are  being 
attacked  by  such  successors  of  the 
Evangelicals  as  Dr.  Rainy,  and 
those  who  recently  showered  guineas 
upon  him.  Amongst  the  latter  is  a 
Mr.  Taylor  Innes,  an  Edinburgh 
advocate,  who,  from  the  fact  of 
some  of  his  writings  having  found 
admission  into  such  a  respectable 
magazine  as  the  Contemporary  Re- 
vietUy  may  be  considered  the  literary 
exponent  of  the  Rainy  gospel.    Mr. 


1  Since  the  abore  was  written,  the  Dean  has  officiated  for  Dr.  A.  K.  Boyd,  in  St. 
Andrews. 
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Innes  never  seems  wearied  of  kick- 
ing the  Moderates.  Sometimes  he 
describes  them  as  '  shallow,'  at 
others  as  heterodox  ;  and  finally  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  accuse  them  of 
having  led  the  poet  Burns  '  astray  ' 
— to  use  an  adverb  frequently  in 
the  mouths  of  men  who  look  upon 
life  from  the  Innes  and  Rainy  point 
of  view, — which  in  non-ecclesiastical 
language  means  that  they  caused 
Burns  to  live  licentiously  and  drink 
immoderately.  *  Take/  says  Mr. 
Innes,  '  only  ono  life  which  the 
Moderates  had  cast  away,  that  of 
Robert  Burns,  a  pearl  richer  than 
all  their  tribe.'  Mr.  Innes,  how- 
ever, here  touched  upon  a  tender 
point  with  Scotsmen,  who  in  the 
present  day  treasure  the  memory 
of  Burns  just  as  in  earlier  times 
their  ancestors  adored  that  of  John 
Knox.  The  result  was  a  newspaper 
dispute  which  ended  in  a  vir- 
tual admission  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Innes,  that  his  statements  as  to  the 
connection  between  the  theological 
opinions  of  the  Moderates  and  the 
errors  of  Burns  were  based  upon 
sixth-hand  gossip,  and  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  Moderates  from  the  more 
reckless  of  the  charges  brought 
against  their  character. 

On  the  subject  of  religious  esta- 
blishments, and  specially  of  the 
Church  of' Scotland,  Dr.  Rainy  and 
his  coadjutors  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  themselves  very  strongly. 
At  an  important  meeting  held  some 
time  ago  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
jected union  between  the  Free  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Churches, 
Dr.  Buchanan,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  former,  said,  '  Everyone  knows 
that  the  present  tendencies  of  the 
church  establishment  in  question 
(that  of  Scotland)  are  in  a  quite 
different  diroction  from  that  of 
either  soundness  in  doctrine  or 
strictness  in  discipline.'  Dr.  Rainy 
went  more  elaborately  into  this  view 
of  the  Scotch  Establishment ;  'he 
had  long,'  ho  said,  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, *  had  a  thorough  and  decided 


opinion  that  while  there  were  good 
men  in  the  Established  Churches, 
and,  such  men  there  were  working 
for  Christ's  Kingdom — men  to  be 
valued  and  honoured  just  as  they 
would  value  and  honour  them  If 
disestablished — he  had  long  since 
come  deliberately  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Established  Churches    in 
this  country  were  an  obstruction  to 
good  as  establishments,  and  a  fur- 
therance of  evil ;  that  no  deliverance 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
reconstructing  them ;  and  that  the 
only  outgate  was  in  the  way  of  dises- 
tablishment.'    He  also  said  that  he 
'regarded  these  Established  Churches 
as  the  home  of  latitudinarianism,' 
and  that '  the  man  was  shutting  his 
eyes  that  did  not  see  that  the  Es- 
tablished Churches  were  affording  a 
platform  for  lax,  loose,  latitndina- 
rian,    and,   in   some    cases,   infidel 
doctrine  and  preaching — a  platform 
which  they  would  not  have  if  they 
were  disestablished,  for  the  reason 
that  if  they  were  disestablished,  the 
life  of  the  Christian  congregations 
would  be  brought  to  bear  on  men,  so 
that  those  men  who  were  at  present 
held  up  in  an  artificial  position  by 
artificial   props,   would  drop   very 
speedily  into  their  natural  insignifi- 
cance.'   It  is  abundantly  clear  from 
this,  that  men  of  the  type  of  Dr. 
Buchanan  and  Dr.  Rainy  look  upon 
the  movement  for   the  union   be- 
tween the  leading  dissenting  bodies 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  crush* . 
ing  latitudinarianism,  which  is  their 
synonym  for  free,  or  rather  licen- 
tious, thought.     It  is  believed  that 
a  powerful  non-Established  Church 
would  be  better  able  than  any  other 
to  bring  the  weight  of  discipline  or 
of  opinion  to  bear  upon  people  who 
venture  to  think  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Taylor  Innes,  indeed,  endea- 
vours to  claim  something  like  lati- 
tudinarianism or  liberality  for  the 
Free  Church.  c  Nothing  is  clearer,' 
he  says,  'to  anyone  who  has  watched 
the  Free  Church  critically,  and  with 
a  special  eye  to  this  very  matter  of 
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liberality,  than  that  it  has  made 
steadfast  progress  year  by  year  since 
its  birth ;  and  so  certainly  is  this 
the  case,  that  a  minority  within  it, 
which  has  a   political   interest  in 
being  supposed  to  support  ortho- 
doxy, is  never  weary  of  pointing 
out  that  its  liberality,  growing  for 
many  years,  amounts  in  their  view 
to  a  general  and  increasing  laxity 
of  doctrine.     The  truth  is,  it  is  a 
verystriking  historical  phenomenon 
how  bodies  like  these  should  have 
subsisted  so  long  without  any  ex- 
ternal tie  such  as  an  Establishment 
supplies,  and  should,  on  the  whole, 
have   decidedly  increased   in   libe- 
rality while  never  letting  go  the  faith. 
It  is  far  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
Established  Church  during  the  same 
length  of  time.'  Mr.  Innes  here,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  commits 
two  mistakes  in  reasoning.     In  the 
first  place,  he  takes  for  granted  what 
it  is  chiefly  his  business  to  prove,  by 
saying  that  it  is  remarkable  to  what 
an  extent  the  leading  Presbyterian 
Dissenting  body  has  increased  in 
liberality.     He  has,  however,  qua- 
lified his  statement,  which  is  ques- 
tionable at  the  best,  by  the  expres- 
sion in  italics,  4  while  never  letting 
go  the  faith.*    How  is  it  possible  for 
a  Church  or  for  an  individual  to 
increase  in  doctrinal  liberality  with- 
out letting  go  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
its  or  his  faith  ?     Increase  in  libe- 
rality, if  it  means  anything  at  all, 
means  the  relegating  of  somethings 
hitherto  placed  under  the  category 
of  faith  to  the  category  of  know- 
ledge.     As    knowledge    advance?, 
faith  retires ;  the  '  crowning  race,' 
as  the  Laureate  says,  will  consist  of 
them  '  that  eye  to  eye  shall  look  on 
knowledge.'   Indeed,  any  other  con- 
ception of  faith  than  as  a  view  of 
certain  things  to  be  held  conscien- 
tiously until  overwhelming  proof  is 
adduced  that  it  is  wrong,  and  then 
to  be  given  up  as  conscientiously, 
would  be  an  insult  to  persons  who 
hold  that  faith.  'Faith/  as  Coleridge 
says,  is  a  '  total  act  of  the  soul ;  it 


is  the  whole  state  of  the  mind,  or  it 
is  not  at  all ;  and  in  this  consists  its 
power  as  well  as  its  exclusive  worth/ 
4  Never  letting  go  of  the  faith '  with 
many  people  is  synonymous  with 
intellectual  indolence  and  moral 
cowardice.  Some  men  positively 
shut  their  ears  to  arguments  against 
such  a  dogma  as  that  of  the  eternity 
of  punishments,  because  their  doing 
so  would  involve  the  mental  exer- 
tion of  investigating  the  matter- 
Others  think  the  questioning,  much 
less  the  letting  go,  of  one  article  of 
faith  the  preliminary  to  the  letting 
go  of  all  doctrine,  the  *  thin  end  of 
the  wedge,'  as  it  is  commonly  styled 
in  the  ecclesiastical  vocabulary  of 
Scotland  ;  they  shudder  at  the  very 
idea  of  being  compelled  to  embark 
upon  a  sea  of  doubt ;  they  durst  not 
cross,  they  prefer  to  skirt,  *  the  howl- 
ing wilderness  of  infidelity.'  And 
when  Mr.  Innes  speaks  of  an  increase 
of  liberality  while  never  letting  go 
the  faith,  he  utters  words  which,  if 
they  have  any  effect,  will  only  serve 
to  confirm  these  persons  in  their 
laziness  and  timidity.  When  he 
says,  further,  that  Dean  Stanley 
should  have  pointed  out  *  how  Scot- 
land, holding  the  positive  .  truth 
firmly,  might  yet  hold  it  freely, 
making  a  just  distinction  between 
essentials  and  circumstantials,  or, 
at  least,  between  more  vital  and  less 
vital  parts  of  the  organic  truth, 
leaving  room  in  the  Church,  or  in 
the  Porch,  for  the  youthful  enquirer, 
the  ignorant  enquirer,  and  the 
doubting  enquirer,  cherishing  the 
flame  without  checking  it,  as  the 
lamp  swings  in  the  troubled  air,' 
we  can  only  ask  what,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  sensible,  does  decla- 
mation  like  this  mean  ? 

There  is,  however,  a  grain  of  truth 
in  what  Mr.  Innes  says.  The  dissent- 
ing bodies  in  Scotland  have  increased 
in  latitudinarianism,  if  not  in  posi- 
tive liberality,  by  openly  letting 
go,  or  at  least  winking  at,  the 
faith.  In  the  Free  Church  is  found 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Candlish,  one  of 
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its  ablest  and  most  prominent  mi- 
nisters, whose  views,  nevertheless, 
on  such  a  subject  as  the  Atonement, 
are  significantly  at  variance  with 
those  of  his  own  church  in  former 
times,  and  those  of  their  predeces- 
sors, the  Evangelicals ;  while  weg 
have  in  it  again  men  of  such  tho-' 
roughly  pronounced  and  undis- 
guised Liberalism  as  Dr.  Hanna 
and  Dr.  Walter  Smith,  the  latter  of 
whom,  besides  being  a  poet  of  no 
mean  capacity,  has  distinguished 
himself  by  an  outspoken  and  cer- 
tainly non-Calvinistic  utterance  on 
the  authority  of  the  Decalogue.2 

Even  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  used  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  many  respects,  the  most 
Oalvinistic  of  all  the  Presbyterian 
bodies,  seems  to  be  gaining  in  that 
particular  species  of  liberality  which 
Mr.  Taylor  Innes  so  much  dreads. 
It  has,  in  the  number  of  its  minis- 
ters, the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  who 
repeatedly  declares,  and  without 
being  molested,  that  the  Confession 
of  Faith — the  Creed,  that  is  to  say — 
of  his  own  Church,  is  full  of  blun- 
ders. In  another  way,  also,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  has 
begun  to  feel  its  way  towards 
greater  freedom.  Not  very  long 
ago,  the  ultra-  Calvinists  were  un- 
wearied in  denouncing  the  use  of 
instrumental  music  in  churches,  as 
a.  Prelatical  if  not  a  positively 
Popish  practice;  the  contempt  la- 
vished upon  the  '  kistfu'  o'  whistles,' 
as  the  organ  was  nicknamed,  was 


intense.  When  the  late  lamented 
Dr.  Robert  Lee,  of  Greyfriars' 
Church,  Edinburgh,  first  intro- 
duced a  higher  style  of  music 
into  his  church  than  the  worship- 
pers in  the  National  Church  had 
previously  been  accustomed  to,  and 
a  higher  type  of  service  generally, 
and  when  the  cry  of  '  Innovations,' 
which  serves  as  the  red  rag  in  Scot- 
land, as  that  of  *  No  Popery  *  does 
in  England,  was  raised  none  were 
found  more  eager  to  echo  the  cry 
than  the  more  earnest  Dissenters, 
who,  accustomed  to  look  for  no- 
thing but  weakness  in  the  armour 
of  the  Establishment,  saw  in  this 
movement  on  the  part  of  one  of  its 
ministers  a  proof  of  growing  laxity 
and  latitudinarianism.  In  this  very 
year  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod, 
the  chief  assembly  of  the  eldest  of 
the  leading  Dissenting  sects  in  Scot- 
land, agreed  to  allow  to  congrega- 
tions the  liberty  of  using  instru- 
mental music  in  their  churches  or 
not,  as  they  please,  and  this  without 
one- tenth  of  the  time  and  contention 
that  it  took  to  bring  about  the  same 
result  in  the  National  Church.  Al- 
though this  may  be  smiled  at,  as  a 
very  small  instalment  of  latitudina- 
rianism, yet  when  we  remember 
how  staunchly  Scotsmen  hold  not 
only  by  their  Calvinism,  but  by 
that  pseudo-Calvinism  which  is  tan- 
tamount to  the  'traditions  of  the 
elders,'  the  permission  to  use  in- 
strumental music  may  be  taken  as 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge. 


2  When  referring  to  latitudinarianism  in  the  Free  Church,  we  ought  not  to  avoid 
reference  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knight  of  Dundee.  This  Free  Church  clergyman,  some  time 
ago,  preached  in  the  pulpit  of  Mr.  Marti neau,  London,  to  whom,  by  his  own  showing, 
he  is  allied  by  the  ties  of  personal  friendship,  and  a  mutual  opposition  to  materialistic 
philosophy,  Mr.  Martineau  is,  if  not  a  Unitarian,  a  Theist,  while  Mr.  Knight  is,  as 
every  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister  is  bound  to  be,  a  pronounced  Trinitarian.  Although 
no  one  ventured  to  maintain  that  in  the  sermon  preached  for  Mr.  Martineau  Mr. 
Knight  abandoned  his  theological  position,  he  has  yet  been  censured  by  his  brethren  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Dundee  for  so  preaching.  The  sermon,  entitled  '  Seeking  after  God,' 
has  been  published,  and  may  be  best  described  as  maintaining  the  authority  of  conscience 
as  the  voice  of  God  ever  with  us.  It,  as  well  as  an  article  on  the  '  Ethics  of  Creed  Sub- 
scription/ which  appeared  in  one  of  the  Magazines,  shows  Mr.  Knight  to  be  an  able 
and  acute  speculator.  We  have  probably  not  heard  the  last  of  this  act  of  ecclesiastical 
communion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Knight;  in  the  meantime  the  petty  persecutions  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected  seem  to  have  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make  him  eminently 
popular  with  the  Scotch  laity. 
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It  is  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  however,  that  are  at  pre- 
sent most  in  favour  with  the  intel- 
ligent and  free-thinking  laity  of 
Scotland.  Although  there  are  no 
recognised  heretics  in  that  Church, 
there  yet  surrounds  the  whole  of  it 
an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  gene- 
ral liberality  which  contains  at 
least  the  germs  of  free  thought; 
perhaps  from  the  better  pecuniary 
and  higher  social  position  the  Na- 
tional Church  offers,  abler  men  are 
drawn  into  it;  their  more  inde- 
pendent social  position  gives  them 
more  time  to  acquire  informa- 
tion and  to  think  ;  and  they,  in 
turn,  are  enabled  to  contribute 
more  knowledge,  and  to  give  higher 
moral  stimuli  to  stragglers  in  life. 
Even  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Cairns,  of 
Berwick,  who,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Synod 
held  last  May,  occupied  the  place 
of  Moderator,  or  President,  and 
-who,  not  undeservedly,  has*  the 
reputation  of  being  the  ablest,  and 
certainly  the  most  erudite,  of  the 
clergy  of  his  church,  in  his  lectures 
advocating  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  spoke  with 
absolute  horror  of  the  name  of 
Spinoza  having  been  mentioned  as 
it  certainly  was  in  the  Presbyterian 
pulpit  of  Greyfriars',  Edinburgh,  by 
one  of  the  Anglican  clergymen  who 
preached  there,  the  Doctor  evi- 
dently looking  upon  the  closest,  if 
not  the  most  profound,  of  modern 
thinkers,  in  the  old,  ignorant,  and 
we  had  thought  exploded,  way  as  a 
theological  bugbear,  and  not,  as 
nine  out  of  every  ten  well-informed 
persons  now  consider  him,  a  '  God- 
intoxicated  man.'  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  are  not  a  few  clergymen 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  who  are 
capable  of  reading  Spinoza  and 
other  princes  of  the  powers  of  inde- 
pendent thought,  and  even  speaking 
of  them  from  their  pulpits. 

It  is  notorious  that  there  is 
now  every  day  increasing  in  num- 
bers an  actual  Broad  Church  party 


in  Scotland,  which  embraces  in  it 
all  the  liberalism  and  almost  all  the 
talent  of  the  Church.  In  it  we  find 
men  of  the  type  of  the  late  Dr. 
Norman  Macleod,  the  most  popu- 
lar Scotch  clergyman  since  Dr. 
Chalmers  died,  and  perhaps,  taken 
all  in  all,  the  most  popular  clergy- 
man of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  ; 
Dr.  Caird,  one  of  the  Professors  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and  previously  to  that  con- 
sidered the  most  eloquent  of  Scotch 
preachers;  Dr.  Tulloch,  Principal 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews, 
and  author  of  several  ably  and  in- 
terestingly written  volumes  on  cer- 
tain phases  of  religious  life  in 
England ;  Dr.  Wallace,  successor  to 
Dr.  Lee,  in  Greyfriars',  Edinburgh ; 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Story,  of  Bose- 
neath,  biographer  of  the  same 
clergyman,  who  during  his  life- 
time was  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Scotch  ecclesiastical  liberals. 
These  men,  although  they  make  no 
active  onslanght  on  the  standards 
of  the  Church,  still  insist  on  the 
necessity,  in  the  interest  of  honest 
thought,  of  a  free  treatment  of 
them.  They  are,  moreover,  in  full 
sympathy,  if  not  in  active  commu- 
nication, with  the  leaders  of  the 
Broad  Church  party  in  England ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  some  suspicion 
of  this  that  made  Dr.  Cairns,  a 
man  generally  most  tolerant  and 
fair,  to  make  in  his  lecture  in  favour 
of  disestablishment  the  utterly 
reckless  and  unsupported  assertion 
that  the  Essays  and  Reviews  theo- 
logy was  now  '  a  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish national  teaching.'  One  of  the 
clergymen  we  have  mentioned,  Dr. 
Wallace,  is  the  open  advocate  of  an 
establishment  upon  the  most  lati- 
tudinarian  basis,  and  would,  as  he 
himself  says,  convert  it  into  an 
'  institute  of  free  religious  thinkers 
and  teachers  for'  the  nation,'  paid 
much  as  the  Professors  in  our 
Universities  are  paid,  to  communi- 
cate the  latest  results  of  research 
on*  the  subjects  they  teach.     An 
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Establishment  of  this  kind,  which 
is  apparently  much  the  same  as 
that  which  Dean  Stanley  prefers, 
would  not  be  absolutely  crcedless  ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  would  be 
prepared  by  the  religious  teachers 
of  the  nation  a  body  of  divinity 
having  much  the  same  relation  to 
these  teachers  that  the  Pharma- 
copoeia has  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioners of  the  country.  This  creed, 
which  would  be  subject  to  revision 
at  reasonable  intervals,  must  be 
explained  systematically  by  the  pub- 
lic teachers  of  religion  to  their 
pupils,  who  are,  of  course,  the 
people,  although  they  themselves 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  differ  from 
its  tenets,  and  even  to  attack  them. 
According  to  this  plan  it  is  evident 
that  all  sorts  of  theology  or  no 
theology,  from  Atheism  to  Mor- 
monism,  would  have  a  fair  field 
(and  no  favour)  on  which  to  con- 
tend for  the  mastery. 

This  proposal  lias,  at  all  events, 
the  merit  of  being  the  chief  positive 
movement  in  the  direction  of  free 
thought  for  Scotland  recently  made 
from  the  clerical  side.  Unquestion- 
ably, if  it  could  be  realised,  the  wild- 
est dreams  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
freethinker  would  be  gratified  ;  for 
what  more  could  be  desired  by  him 
than  to  be  paid  by  the  State  to 
srive  the  results  of  his  own  research 
regarding  the  Here  and  the  Here- 
after ?  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  practitioner  in  religion  and  mo- 
rals— for  such  the  minister  would 
really  be — would  be  placed  in  an 
infinitely  more  comfortable  posi- 
tion than  the  practitioner  either  in 
law  or  medicine.  Both  lawyers  and 
doctors  depend,  as  a  rule,  for  their 
living  upon  fees — that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  fancies  of  clients,  and  are 
consequently  in  a  purely  voluntary 
position ;  whereas,  according  to  the 
proposal  mentioned,  the*  religious 
practitioner  would  be  independent 
of  his  congregation,  except  in  so 
far  as  public  opinion  would  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  as  upon 


every  public  man.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  is  little  likelihood, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  signs  of 
the  times,  of  the  State  or  the  conn- 
try  (the  words  are  practically  syno- 
nymous) consenting  to  any  such 
system  of  indiscriminate  endow- 
ment. The  tendency  is,  and  pro- 
bably will  be  for  some  time  to  come, 
all  the  other  way — in  the  direction 
of.  disestablishment,  of  levelling 
down,  of  the  realisation  of  the  vo- 
luntary idea.  We  say  unfortunately, 
for  reasons  which  we  shall  subse- 
quently give. 

What,  then,  are  the  chances  of 
free  thought  in  the  event  of  dises- 
tablishment, is  a  question  that  must 
naturally  arise  to  the  mind.  We 
should  say  that,  in  the  meantime,  they 
are  very  poor.  We  have  already  seen 
how  leaders  of  the  non-endowed 
churches,  like  Dr.  Rainy  and  Dr. 
Cairns,  inveigh  against  the  Establish- 
ment, on  the  ground  of  its  supposed 
latitudinarianism ;  they  certainly 
believe  that  disestablishment  would 
foster  evangelicalism  and  orthodoxy. 
The  relation,  moreover,  between  a 
Dissenting  minister  and  his  people  is 
one  that  is  not  favourable  to  free 
thought,  or,  indeed,  any  kind  of 
thought.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all 
who  have  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  Scotland  to  entitle  them  to 
speak  of  it  with  anything  like  au- 
thority that  the  growth  of  Dissent 
has  done  not  a  little  to  vulgarise 
Scotch  society,  and  to  degrade  the 
position  of  the  clergyman,  if  not 
positively  to  demoralise  him.  The 
minister  who  belongs  to  any  other 
body  than  the  Church  of  Scotland 
is  paid  indirectly,  if  not  directly, 
by  his  flock  ;  and  his  first  aim,  na- 
turally enough,  is  to  please,  if  not 
positively  to  truckle' to  them.  Every 
old  spinster — and  this  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  country  parishes 
— who  contributes  ont  of  her  sub- 
stance to  his  stipend,  thinks  she 
has  a  right  to  a  certain  portion  of 
his  time.  He  is  invited  to  all  those 
meetings  for  small  and  slanderous 
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talk  known  in  Scotland  as  'tea- 
parties.'  He  is  expected  to  sanction, 
or  rather  to  sanctify,  all  the  frivo- 
lous and,  generally  speaking,  false 
gossip  that  is  banded  about  at  such 
gatherings.  Moreover,  his  every 
action  is  noticed  and  criticised.  His 
manner,  the  length  and  cut  of  his 
beard,  his  style  of  walking,  his  ac- 
cent, the  quality  of  his  linen,  are  all 
made  the  subjects  of  a  criticism 
that  is  not  the  less  keen  that  it 
is  made  on  small  matters.  We  have 
known,  in  one  of  the  Dissenting 
congregations  of  the  description  we 
have  alluded  to,  the  number  of 
glasses  of  wine  the  minister  took  at 
the  houses  at  which  he  happened 
to  call,  reckoned  up  by  those  who 
had  given  them,  and  inferences  the 
reverse  of  favourable  made  from 
the  statistics.  Such  a  life  as  these 
things  indicate  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  character  of 
the  clergymen  who  live  it,  as  well 
as  upon  their  social  position.  The 
Scotch  clergy  of  the  present  time, 
more  particularly  the  Dissenting 
clergy,  are  no  longer  looked  up  to 
as  were  the  parish  ministers  of  half 
a  century  ago,  and  as,  generally 
speaking,  are  the  English  clergy 
still. 

Such  a  life  must  involve  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  time.  Few  people 
who  are  not  Scotch,  or  are  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Scot- 
land, know  what  is  expected  of  a 
Presbyterian  Dissenting  minister, 
and  in  many  cases  is,  after  a  fashion, 
performed  by  him.  Tennyson's 
Northern  Farmer  favourably  con- 
trasted with  the  parson's  '  two  sar- 
mons  a  week,1  the  fact  that  he  had 
'stubbed  Thornaby  Waste.'  The 
Scotch  parson,  or,  to  use  a  word 
more  pleasing  to  Scotch  ears,  pas- 
tor, is  expected  not^  only  to  preach 
every  Sunday  two  sermons  on  an 
average  not  less  than  half  an  hour 
in  length,  but  to  reclaim  a  whole 
Thornaby  waste  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious degradation.  Almost  every 
moment   in  which   he  is   not  en- 


gaged in  the  composition  of  his 
sermons  he  is  supposed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  what,  in  the  technical 
language  of  his  profession,  is  called 
'  visiting ;'  that  is  to  say,  making 
calls  with  the  ostensible  intention 
either  of  proselytising  or  of  con- 
firming proselytes.  The  result  is 
that  these  sermons  do  not,  and  can- 
not, contain  his  best  thinking ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  only  too  often 
contain  no  thinking,  but  merely 
consist  of  a  number  of  theologi- 
cal commonplaces  tagged  together ; 
the  writing  is  vapid  in  the  ex- 
treme; and  if  the  author  has,  as 
he  frequently  has,  to  resort  to  loud 
shouting  and  violent  gesticulation  to 
make  it  palatable  to  his  hearers,  so 
much  the  less  justice  does  he  allot 
to  them,  so  much  the  more  does 
he  demoralize  himself.  When  one 
reflects  that  a  sermon  generally  lasts 
about  half  an  hour,  and  that  it 
must,  therefore,  contain  as  much 
matter  as  an  ordinary  magazine  ar- 
ticle, that  the  writer  of  it  is  supposed 
to  produce  two  such  every  week, 
and  when  one  thinks  how  few — if 
there  aro,  indeed,  any — literary  men 
who  can,  week  after  week,  produce 
magazine  articles  on  solid  subjects 
of  much  less  importance  and  diffi- 
culty than  religion,  it  may  easily  be 
seen  what  is  the  quality  of  the  feat 
which  is  believed  to  be  performed 
in  nearly  4,000  churches  in  Scot- 
land by  men  from  whom,  besides, 
a  thousand  other  duties,  all  of  them 
considered  of  almost  equal  import- 
ance with  that  of  preaching,  are  ex- 
pected. What  is  impossible  cannot, 
of  course,  be  done.  Not  only  is  the 
mere  spiritless  reproduction  of  other 
people's  ideas  resorted  to,  but  such 
dodges  are  fallen  back  upon  as  that 
of  preaching  over  again  sermons 
preached  two  or  three  years  before, 
and  even  of  placing  before  an  old 
sermon  another  text  than  that  upon 
which  it  was  originally  a  comment. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  inju- 
rious such  practices  are  both  to  the 
preacher  who  is,  by  the  force  of 
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circumstances,  compelled  to  betake 
himself  to  them,  and  to  the  congre- 
gation who,  in  time,  begin  to  see 
through,  though  not  to  sympathise 
with,  the  devices  of  their  pastor. 

In  very  many  cases  the  pleasure 
even  of  criticism,  and  of  finding  tho 
minister  in  the  wrong,  is  not  in- 
dulged in  ;  religious  teaching  under 
the  guidance  of  such  men  as  we 
have  alluded  to  becomes  a  spe- 
cies of  mental  dram-drinking;  the 
'stolid  peasants  and  superstitious 
women,' 3  who  are  the  most  attached 
supporters  of  the  Scotch  churches, 
go  to  the  same  ecclesiastical  build- 
ing Sunday  after  Sunday,  get 
hashes  and  rehashes  of  common- 
place morality,  and  often  merely 
Scripture  texts  strung  more  or  less 
neatly  together,  and  only  too  often 
die  in  the  belijf  that  by  so  doing 
they  have  sought  for  the  living 
truth  and  found  it. 

That  Dissenting  clergymen  are  in 
a  worse  position  than  those  of  the 
Establishment  must,  we  are  afraid, 
be  admitted,  for  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that,  between  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  of  various  kinds 
which  they  have,  in  a  creditable 
or  discreditable  way,  to  go  through, 
and  their  absolute  dependence  upon 
the  opinions  and  purses  of  their 
congregations,  they  can  have  little 
or  no  time  to  devote  to  think- 
ing upon  theological  subjects.  To 
imagine,  therefore,  that  tho  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  would  at  once  bring  with 
it  free  thought  for  the  country  is, 
we  are  afraid,  the  wildest  of 
dreams. 

Turning  to  the  Establishment, 
where  there  is  more  liberty  in  point 
of  tone  and  feeling,  generally,  than 
elsewhere,  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  immediate  prospects  of  any  of 
its  ministers  taking  active  steps  for 
the  modification  of  its  standards. 
Dr.  Tnlloch  may  speak  of  the  vir- 
tues   of    comprehensiveness;     Dr. 


Wallace  may  argue  that  the  creed 
of  the  church  should  be  converted 
into  a  theological   pharmacopoeia; 
Mr.  Story  may  poke  very  effective 
sarcasm   at   the   Phins   and  other 
enfans  terribles  of  the  obscurantist 
party;    but  none   of  them  puts  a 
linger  upon  any  doctrine  in  the  Con- 
fession  of  Faith   which  each  has 
signed  as  the  confession  of  his  faith 
and  says  that  it  is  wrong  or  untrue. 
Unfortunately,    too,    there    is    no 
facility  within  the  church  for  the 
formation  of  a  true  Liberal  party. 
The  General  Assembly,  the  Chief 
Court  of  the  Church,   which   has, 
however,    of    late    become     little 
better  than  a  clerical  debating  so- 
ciety, never  contains  within  it  one 
year  exactly  the  same   clergymen 
that  attended  it  the  previous  year ; 
according    to   the   custom   of    the 
church,  the  Presbyteries  return  a 
certain  number  of  their  members 
every  year  by  rotation.     It  is  obvi- 
ous, therefore,  that,  when  the  con- 
stituents of  the  Assembly  are  never 
the   same,   the   formation    of   any 
party,  more  especially  of  a  Liberal 
party,  is  impossible ;   for  the  per- 
son or  persons  most  able  to  act  as 
its  leaders,  although   present  this 
year,  may  be  absent  the  next  Thus 
it  is   that  tho  real  work  of   the 
Church,  and  especially  the  guiding 
of  its  counsels  on   the  important 
questions  that  come  before  it,  is  done 
by  a  small  clique  of  clergymen  and 
laymen  who  being  the  representa- 
tives of  universities  or  of  boroughs 
in  the  Assembly,  are  returned  an- 
nually, and  who  sit  at  a  table  in 
front  of  the  Moderator  or  President. 
The  Assembly,  as  a  rule,  takes  its 
cue  from  such  men  ;  and  what  these 
leaders  are  worth,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent they  are  capable  of  reading  the 
signs  of  the  times,  may  be  judged 
from    the    fact  that,   under    their 
guidance,  the  General  Assembly  this 
year  passed  a  resolution  strongly  dis- 
approving of  the  eminently  mode- 
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rate  Education  Bill  for  Scotland, 
which  only  recently  became  law. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and 
with  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  Courts  as  it  is  at  present,  the 
formation  of  a  Liberal  party  among 
the  clergy  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
as  a  means  towards  the  rationalising 
of  Scotch  theology. 

The  prospect  we  have  sketched 
is  bad  enough ;  and  indeed  there 
would  seem  only  two  chances  for 
Liberal  thought  asserting  itself 
generally  in  Scotland.  The  first 
would  be  a  stirring  heresy  case, 
which  would  bring  i^to  prominence 
and  active  opposition  the  friends  of 
freedom  and  the  friends  of  igno- 
rance. Some  blood,  it  is  often  said, 
must  be  let  out ;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  immediate  likelihood.  No 
living  clergyman  has  committed 
himself  to  any  such  expression  of 
opinion  upon  the  standards  of  the 
Church  as  would  entitle  his  peers 
to  prosecute  and  depose  him.  In- 
deed, although,  at  first  sight,  creed- 
subscription  seems  a  much  more  for- 
midable and  binding  thing  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England,  although 
every  minister  signs,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  Confession  as  the 
confession  of  his  faith,  it  is  per- 
fectly, even  if  tacitly,  understood 
that  he  does  not  look  upon  it  as  an 
accurate  expression  of  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  Mr.  Knight,  to 
whom  reference  has  already  been 
made,  expresses,  we  believe,  the 
view  taken  by  a  large  number  of 
able  but  quiet  clergymen,  in  a  sin- 
gularly thoughtful  article  on  the 
'Ethics  of  Creed  Subscription,' 
which  appeared  recently  in  a  ma- 
gazine, and  has  attracted  consi- 
derable attention.  The  following 
is  the  resume  he  himself  gives  of 
his  argument : — 

What  then  is  our  conclusion  as  to  the 
moral  import  of  aseent  to  a  creed  ?  Pre- 
mising that  no  one  can  rationally  assert 
that  subscription  has  necessarily  the  same 
moral  import  to  all  men  as  to  himself,  it 
affirms  first  of  all :  That  public  assent  to  a 
creed  is  the  expression  of  deep  reverence 
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for  the  faith  of  our  forefathers ;  a  rever- 
ence which  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  in- 
creasing inadequacy  of  the  forms  they  used, 
only  deepens  and  confirms.    We  look  on 
their  formularies,  not  as  antiquarian  relics 
which  have  survived  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time;  but  as  the  venerable  memorials  of 
their  religious  insight,  and  theological  at- 
tainment, guided  by  that  Divine  Spirit  which 
has  never  been  withheld  from  the  Church 
in  its  work  of  creed-making.    ^Secondly, 
we  express  our  personal  sympathy  with, 
and  our  respect  for,  the  doctrinal  conclu- 
sions at  which  they  arrived,  not  as  a  final 
expression  of  truth,  or  their  creed  as  a  per- 
fect mould  in  which  that  truth  should  be 
cast ;  but  as  a  trustworthy  expression,  and 
a  valid  mould  for  their  age  and  time.    We 
assent  to  it,  and  to  its  place  in  history — in 
the  history  of  Symbolic.    We  avow  our 
belief  that  the  particular  creed  to  which  we 
assent  contains  the  truth  without  exhaust- 
ing it.   It  may  be  erroneous  on  many  points,, 
incomplete  in  others,  exaggerated  and  one- 
sided here  and  there.    But  we  accept  it  as- 
more  satisfactory  than  unsatisfactory,  as 
more  complete  than  defective,  more  trust- 
worthy than  misleading.    We  never  can 
renounce  our  right  to  think  independently 
of  it,  or  outside  of  its  limits,  while  wo 
believe  that  it  must  be  defective  on  some- 
points.    Thirdly,  we  sign  it  with  a  certain, 
self-renunciation    or   abandonment.      We 
sign  it,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  the 
plural,  and  not  in  the  singular ;  and  assent 
to   it  as  the  expression  of   the  common 
faith,  the  belief  of  the  collective  Church. 
And  here,  or  elsewhere,  the  logical  law 
finds  scope  for  application ;  the  wider  the 
comprehension,  the  narrower  the  extension, 
or  the  less  the  particnlarisation.    That  is 
to  say,  if  we  axe  to  have  a  public  standard 
expressive    of  the   faith  of  the  Church* 
catholic,   including  all  the    diversities  of 
Christendom,  we  must  either  have  a  neutral 
creed,  very  general  in  its  terms,  or  the 
individual  subscribers  to  the  detailed  creed 
(which  expresses  the  faith  of  the  majority) 
must  assent  with  reservations,  and  with 
self-abandonment  for    the    sake   of   their 
brethren,  not  expecting  a  perfect  formula 
in  any  case. 

It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  at 
twenty-three  or  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  the  period  at  which  most 
Scotch  clergymen  begin  to  preach, 
a  young  man,  even  of  mediocre  in- 
tellect, merely  by  subscribing  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  suddenly  ceases 
to  speculate  on  the  greatest  of  all 
problems;  Buch  mental  paralysis 
even  the  most  sublime    effort   of 
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volition  could  not  effect.  He  does 
not,  at  the  same  time,  think  it  ne- 
cessary, whenever  he  finds  that  the 
Westminster  Confession  is  an  in- 
adequate expression  of  his  belief,  to 
leave  the  Church ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  in  all  probability  believes,  with 
Mr.  Knight,  that  *  to  leave  a  church 
because  of  intellectual  divergence  in 
belief  is  cowardly,  if  not  criminal ; 
it  is  weak,  if  not  irrational.  It  is 
deserting  the  Church,  and  forsaking 
the  post  of  duty.' 

It  should  also  not  be  forgotten 
that  heretics,  or  persons  who  sepa- 
rate   themselves    from    a    Church 
whose   standards  they  have    sub- 
scribed, have  never  been  in  good 
odour  in  Scotland.     The  character 
of  the  typical  Scotsman  is  a  curious 
—mixture  of  doubt  and  decorum.    As 
in  private   life   he    likes  to  enjoy 
himself,  but  in  secret ;  so  in  public, 
while  he  is  sceptical,  he  does  not 
make  a  fuss  about  his  scepticism. 
He  has  no  objection  to  point  out 
weaknesses  in  his  minister's  theo- 
logy, but  he  offers  no  assistance  or 
support  to  any  professional  theolo- 
gian who  may  offer  to  do  the  same. 
Unitarianism,for  example, has  never 
flourished  in  Scotland,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  Scotsmen  do  not  care 
to  identify  themselves 'with  a  small 
and  unpopular  sect,  or  to  be  annoyed 
by  the  talk  that  would  result  from 
their    so    identifying    themselves; 
and,  in  the  second,  they  do  not  con- 
sider the  difference  between  Unita- 
rianism  and  ordinary  Protestantism 
worth  becoming  sentimental  about. 
Unitarianism  goes  too  far  for  them 
in  one  sense,  and,  in  another,  it  does 
not  go  far  enough:  it  leads  them 
from  the  terra  firma  of  one  set  of 
dogmas,  but  it  does  not  conduct 
them  to  anything  drier  or  firmer. 
As  for  those  who  are  deposed  for 
heresy,  or,  of  their  own  account, 
leave  a  Church  whose  tenets  they 
find  themselves  unable  longer  to 
hold     conscientiously,     and    who, 
instead    of    retiring    into    private 
life,  or  taking  to  some  other  pro- 


fession, endeavour  to  found  for  them- 
selves a  church  or  even  a  school  of 
theology,   they  are  looked  at  as- 
kance as  free  lances,  or,  to  use  an 
appropriate  phrase  of  Mr.  Carlyle's, 
'  expatriated    spiritualisms.'       The 
Scotsman  considers  them  as  persons 
who  have  blundered  if  not  failed  in 
life,  who  have  subscribed  a  creed 
before  fully  considering  its  contents ; 
who  have,  in  short,  forgotten  to  look 
before  they  leaped.    He  has,  there- 
fore, no  guarantee  that  men  who 
have    failed    to    guide  their  own 
opinions  aright  will  be  safe  guides 
to   him.     Although,   therefore,   he 
may  go,  out  of  curiosity,    to   see 
them  and  hear  what  they  have  to 
say,  he  does  nothing  more  to  support 
them,  and,  as  a  rule,  heretics  starve 
both  themselves  and  their  heresies 
out. 

There  is,  then,  little  likelihood  of 
vigorous  action  in  the  direction  of 
free  thought  being  initiated  by  the 
clergy  themselves.     Where  can  we 
look  for  hope  in  Scotland?     In  a 
class  which  has  never  <yet  taken  a 
sufficient  interest  in   the  religious 
affairs  of  the  country — the  cultured 
and   intelligent  laity.      It   is   well 
known  that  there  exists  in  Scotland 
a  very  large  and  increasing  class  of 
persons  who  are  not  deeply  inte- 
rested  in  the  petty  ecclesiastical 
controversies    of   their    time    and 
country,  and  who  are  utterly  in- 
different in  particular  to  the  con- 
flict which  threatens  to  sap  the  very 
life  of  the  churches  which  are  nego- 
tiating for  Union  on  a  Dissenting 
basis.     Its  members  belong  mainly 
to  two  orders  of  men,  as  they  may 
be    called,   the   other  professional 
classes   than  the  clergy,   such  as 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  journalists; 
and  those  of  the  artisan  class  whose 
work  is  to  a  certain  extent  scientific. 
For  some  time  back  they  have  not 
been  strongly  attached  to  any  of 
the  existing  clerical  bodies ;  it  would 
appear  that  they  are  now  less  so 
than  ever.    Only  this  year  there 
was  laid  before  the  General  As- 
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sembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
the  report  of  a  committee  on 
4  Christian  Life  and  Work,1  a  sub- 
ject somewhat  indefinite  in  its 
title,  but  including  matters  like 
church  attendance  and  the  observ- 
ance of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
which  come  within  the  cognisance 
of  clergy  and  lay  church  officials. 
In  that  report  we  find  statements 
like  the  following: — 'In  the  rural 
districts  the  inhabitants  are  all 
church-going,  with  the  exception 
of  a  mere  fraction ; '  in  other  words, 
church  attendance  is  best  where 
ignorance  is  greatest.  Further,  we 
are  informed  that,  in  country  towns 
of  the  mining  and  manufacturing 
description,  the  proportion  of  non- 
church-goers  is  frequently  'from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  in- 
habitants.' It  is  said,  again,  of  the 
larger  cities,  that  in  many  districts 
which  are  not  by  any  means  the 
most  destitute  and  miserable  of 
these,  '  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
church  attendance  has  become  very 
slight.'  On  the  subject  of  Sabbath 
observance,  there  are  '  grounds  for 
serious  apprehension ; '  '  the  whole 
country  suffers  more  or  less  from 
a  growing  tendency  to  make  the 
day  a  mere  secular  holiday,'  and 
the  amount  of  Sunday  labour  is 
said  to  be  increasing.  Finally,  we 
are  told  that  it  ought  'not  to  be 
concealed  that '  in  very  many  con- 
gregations the  religious  tone  is  re- 
gretfully said  by  the  minister  to  be 
greatly  lower  than  he  could  wish,' 
and  that  family  worship  is  more 
frequent  in  remote  districts, '  which 
are  as  yet  little  affected  by  the 
greater  haste  and  pressure  of 
modern  life;' — even  there  it  is  be- 
coming less  frequent  than  it  was. 

These  statements  do  not,  by  any 
means,  contain  all  the  charges  that 
can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Scotch 
laity,  and,  for  one  reason  among 
others,  that  the  returns  given  by 
this  Committee  were  of  a  very  im- 
perfect character,  a  by  no  means 
small  proportion  of  the  clergy  of 


the  Church  declining  to  be  inquisi- 
tioned  on  the  subjects  referred  to 
in  the  report.  People  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Scot- 
land know  that,  not  only  are  many 
Scotchmen  abandoning  the  ordinary 
lines  of.  Scotch  clerical  thought, 
but  they  are  abandoning  Scotch 
theology.  Both  %the  members  of 
the  educated  class  and  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  factory  opera- 
tives have  to  an  alarming  extent 
got  rid  of  the  old  Scotch  prejudices 
as  to  the  keeping  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week;  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
day  for  reasonable  recreation,  not  as 
a  species  of  ecclesiastical  torture. 
Those  of  the  laity  whose  opinion  is 
worth  having  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  clergy,  at  all  events  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  are,  taken  on  the 
whole,  the  least  intelligent  and  re- 
fined of  those  who  go  through  a 
college  curriculum,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  are  incapable  of  being 
trustworthy  guides  to  the  highest 
of  all  truth. 

These  people,  always  discontented 
with  the  ecclesiastical  status  quo, 
would,  if  they  chose  to  organise 
themselves,  have  an  enormous  influ- 
ence for  good  in  Scotland.  On 
what  basis  to  effect  such  an  organi- 
sation is  the  true  religious  difficulty 
of  Scotland.  One  hope  we  have  of 
obtaining  any  good  result  from  the 
laity  is  based  on  the  belief  that,  from 
what  may  to  some  extent  be  con- 
sidered self-interest,  they  will  take 
a  decided  stand  on  the  matter  of 
education.  A  Bill  has  only  recently 
passed  into  law,  which,  although  it 
by  no  means  completely  separates 
religious  from  secular  education, 
leaves  the  former  at  any  rate  a 
matter  of  option.  No  obstacle  is 
positively  offered  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  in  the  national  schools, 
provided  that  teaching  is  approved 
of  by  the  School  Boards ;  but  nei- 
ther the  Bible,  and  still  less  the 
formularies  df  airy  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches,  can  be  thrust  upon 
unwilling  parents  by  force  of  law. 
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The  Act  must,  therefore,  to  some 
extent,  introduce  a  change  into  the 
Scottish  schools,  in  which  hitherto 
both  the  Bible  and  that  able  cora- 
pend  of  Scotch  Calvinism,  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  have  been  daily 
taught  in  accordance,  if  not  with 
positive  law,  with  the  unwritten 
law  known  as  'use  and  wont.' 
They  may  still  form  part  of  the 
school  curriculum;  but  the  laity, 
through  the  privilege  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  Act  of  electing 
the  managers  of  their  own  schools, 
have  the  power  of  declaring  that  the 
teachers  shall  not  place  the  stamp 
of  any  creed  upon  their  pupils. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the 
times  is  the  interest  shown  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  by  the  abler 
of  Scotch  laymen,  in  having  this 
question  settled  in  a  statesmanlike 
and  truly  liberal  manner.  While 
the  Bill  was  in  suspense,  two  socie- 
ties, composed  mainly  of  the  class 
to  which  we  have  referred,  were 
formed,  the  one  in  Edinburgh  on 
what  is  known  as  the  '  United  secu- 
lar separate,  religious'  platform, 
and  the  other  in  Glasgow  on  the 
basis,  as  it  *  would  appear,  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  and  the  giving 
of  religious  information  as  opposed 
to  the  inculcating  of  theological 
dogma.  Although  neither  educa- 
tional theory  has  been  carried  into 
effect  in  the  Act,  the  religious  diffiT 
culty  being  handed  over  to  the  Local 
Boards ;  yet  the  Lord  Advocate,  who 
has  so  skilfully  piloted  it  through 
Parliament,  has  distinctly  indicated 
his  preference  for  the  former  as  an 
abstract  theory,  and  apparently 
looks  upon  the  Education  Act  of 
the  present  year  as  simply  prelimi- 
nary to  the  putting  of  that  theory, 
which  means  the  exclusion  of  reli- 
gious teaching  from  the  school  cur- 
riculum, into  practice.  Either 
theory,  it  is  certain,  would  make 
schools  creedless.  The  removal  of 
creeds  from  schools  might  lead  to  a 
consideration  of  their  true  position 
in  churches,  and  would  be  the  first 


formidable  blow  to  clerical  domina- 
tion, which  in  Scotland  and  now,  as 
elsewhere  and  always,  has  been  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  free  thought. 
When  the  laity  have  carried  the 
outworks  they  will  surely  not  hesi- 
tate to  attack  the  citadel. 

The  attitude  of  the  laity  in  regard 
to  another  matter  is  hopefuL  The 
most  important  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion that  any  layman  in  Scotland 
discharges,  or  can  discharge,  is  that 
of  the  eldership.  Scotch  elders  are 
men  of  property,  character,  or  ta- 
lent, or  who  have  by  some  means  or 
other  obtained  a  position  of  supe- 
riority to  their  fellows  in  their  re- 
spective districts  or  congregations. 
It  is  both  natural  and  proper  that 
these  men,  the  bell-wethers  of  the 
flock,  should  be  formed  into  a  sort 
of  senate,  called  in  Scotland  a  '  kirk 
session,'  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  shepherd  in  managing  his  social 
relations  with  the  flock  generally. 
But  it  is  surely  in  the  highest  de- 
gree irrational  that  they  should  be 
expected  to  be  theological  authori- 
ties. This,  however,  is  the  case; 
before  they  can  assume  their  office 
they  are  compelled,  like  the  minis- 
ter,  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
It  has  been  well  remarked,  that 
this  document,  the  embodiment  of 
Scotch  Calvinism,  is  as  much  the 
touchstone  of  a  theologian,  as  the\ 
Berkeleian  system  is  of  a  meta-  \ 
physician;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  so 
abstruse  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
digested  only  by  the  subtlest  minds. 
Yet  the  Toms,  and  Dicks,  and  Har-  , 
rys  of  the  towns  and  parishes  of 
Scotland — the  country  solicitors, 
the  well-to-do  apothecaries,  the  suc- 
cessful grocers,  the  retired  excise- 
men, who,  as  a  rule,  are  promoted 
to  the  position  of  elders — are  sup- 
posed to  have  read  and  mastered 
this,  nexus  of  dogmas  and  to  have 
honestly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Westminster  Divines  had  dis- 
covered the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
It  has  been  notorious  for  a  very 
considerable  time  that,  in  this  sense 
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of  subscription,  the  Confession  of 
Faith  has  not  been  signed ;  that  many 
have  signed  it  without  even  reading 
it,  and  still  more  have  read  without 
understanding.  This  religious  scan- 
dal has  at  length  aroused  an  outcry 
both  in  the  Church  courts  and  in 
the  public  prints ;  a  considerable 
section  of  laymen  are  declaring 
that  it  should  be  put  a  stop  to ;  that 
if  elders  are  to  sign  anything  at  all 
on  their  entering  upon  their  duties 
as  such,  they  should  sign  something 
they  can  understand  and  may  be 
supposed  to  believe.  This  is  a  good 
sign ;  the  striking  off  the  chains  of 
creed  from  the  minor  ecclesiastical 
functionaries  may  lead  to  a  similar 
wholesome  operation  in  the  case  of 
the  higher.  These  are  small  mat- 
ters, it  is  true,  but  in  Scotland,  and 
as  regards  free  thought,  we  are 
thankful  for  the  day  of  small 
things. 

There  are  many  other  tendencies 
of  a  similar  character.  Except  in 
the  Highlands  and  other  districts 
where  ignorance  is  great,  and  the 
means  of  overcoming  it  are  ineffi- 
oient,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  not  looked  upon  by  nine 
out  of  ten  persons  who  partake  of 
it  as  a  statement  of  belief  in  a  cer- 
tain theological  system ;  they  simply 
partake  of  it,  because  they  think  it 
a.  proper  thing  that  as  members  of 
the  great  Christian  Society,  and 
obeying  its  laws,  they  should  pub- 
licly acknowledge  the  fact. 

Then,  again,  the  leading  public 
prints  are  almost  without  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  a  tolerant  treatment 
of  theological  subjects,  and  this  also, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  is  another 
lay  influence  in  favour  of  free 
thought.  To  show  that  our  opinion 
is  one  founded  not  upon  our  own 
imaginings,  but  upon  facts,  we  shall 
quote  from  an  address  delivered  to 
the  members  of  a  scientific  and  medi- 
cal society,  theMedico- Psychological 
Association,  by  its  President,  Sir 
James  Coxe,  who  is  a  Commissioner 
in  Lunacy,  and  a  man  of  admitted 


eminence  in  his  profession.  Speak- 
ing of  moral  training  as  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  health,  he 
says,  'The  duty  of  man  towards 
God  cannot  easily,  in  the  present 
day,  be  learned  from  the  clergy,  for 
the  clergy  have,  unfortunately, 
adopted  a  .  conventional  language 
which  conveys  no  meaning  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  few  of  the  lower 
orders,  especially  those  which  in- 
habit the  wynds  and  closes  of  oar 
large  towns,  ever  attend  church. 
Those  of  the  upper  and  middle 
ranks,  and  of  the  better  class  of 
artisans,  operatives,  and  labourers, 
who  do  so,  are  actuated  more  by  a 
feeling  of  duty — in  many  cases,  I 
fear,  more  by  a  feeling  of  supersti- 
tion— than  by  any  expectation  of 
benefit  or  improvement;  for  as  a 
rule  they  have  to  listen  to  a  weari- 
some, never-ending  exposition  of 
obscure  doctrinal  points  which  have 
no  influence  on  their  everyday 
conduct.'  .  It  is  a  healthy  sign 
when  influential  laymen  like  this 
gentleman  speak  out  in  this  fashion. 
In  short,  the  spirit  of  David 
Hume  is  once  more  abroad,  and,  at 
a  time  when  science  is  advancing  ra- 
pidly, and  not  always  reverentially, 
into  the  domain  of  theology,  it  will 
not  be  quelled  as  it  was  in  the  days 
when  its  influence  extended  only  to 
a  few  of  his  personal  friends,  who 
happened  to  be  clergymen.  We 
anticipate,  indeed,  that  the  next 
change  that  will  come  over  the 
Scottish  mind,  in  regard  to  religi- 
ous matters,  will  be  one  after  the 
manner  of  Hume  rather  than  of 
Knox.  The  great  sceptic  represents 
one  side  of  the  national  character  as 
truly  as  the  great  iconoclast  does 
another.  Scotchmen  are  not  only 
proverbial  for  their  intensity,  and 
their  disinclination  to  do  anything 
by  halves,  but  they  are  also  noted 
for  their  suspicious,  inquiring  dis- 
position, and  their  dislike  to  take 
anything  upon  trust.  Now  or  soon 
seems  the  time  for  their  showing 
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both  sides  of  their  character.     The 
Scotch  laymen  to  whom  we  refer 
evidently  must  make  a  change,  bat 
they  .  are  not  likely  to  vault  from 
one  form  of  fanaticism  to  another. 
They    may    be     supposed    to    be 
virtually    speaking  to    themselves 
after  this  fashion :    '  These  "  self- 
obscurants  whose  faith  dwells  in  the 
land  of  the  shadow  of  darkness,  those 
Papists  without  a  Pope,  and  Pro- 
testants  who    protest    against  all 
pro  testing,"4    must    no   longer  be 
allowed  to  go  forth  to  the  world  as 
representing  Scotch  thought  in  the 
highest  of  all  departments  of  truth. 
We  must  have  some  better  guides, 
philosophers,  and  friends  than  the 
second-rate  students  of  the  univer- 
sities, whose  only  merit  is  that  they 
lead  a  life  of  lifeless  decency ;  we 
must  have   some    more    nutritious 
mental    pabulum  than  the  sloppy 
messes     of    theological     common- 
place.    We  must  be  done  at  once 
and   for   ever  with   the  unfruitful 
works  of  stupidity.      But,   at  the 
same   time,    we    must   beware    of 
falling  from  the  frying-pan  of  one 
species  of  bigotry  into  the  fire  of 
another.     Oar  religious  teachers  of 
the  future  must  be  fettered  by  no 
creeds,  no  standards  ;  they  must  be 
free  honestly  to  unsay  this  day  what 
they  honestly  said  the  last ;  their 
only  orthodoxy  must  be  the  ortho- 
doxy of  a  well-ordered  life,  and  of 
perpetual  allegiance  to  moral  and 
intellectual  veracity.'     This  we  be- 
lieve to  be  something  like  the  lan- 
guage of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the 
laity  already,  and  will  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  less  educated,  when, 
through  the  diffusion  of  a  higher 
education,   moral  and  intellectual, 
they  have  reached  a  higher  plat- 
form.    It  is  the  custom  with  En- 
glishmen, who  are  liberal  in  theology, 
to  contrast  unfavourably  the  great 
comprehensiveness  of  the  Anglican 
Church  with  the  narrowness  of  the 
Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland,  to 
point  out  that  while  south  of  the 


Tweed  the  conflicts  that  rage  all 
concern  matters  of  essential  import- 
ance, the  controversies  north  of  it 
are  upon  mere  trifles,  upon  whether 
or  not  musical  instruments  or 
'  human  hymns '  shall  be  used  as 
aids  to  devotion,  or  upon  that  mys- 
tery which  no  Englishman  and  few 
Scotsmen  understand — spiritual  in- 
dependence. All  honour,  we  admit, 
to  the  Stanleys  and  Temples,  and 
Jowetts,  through  whose  exertions 
in  the  interests  of  truth  and  libe- 
rality of  view  the  Church  of  England 
has  been  made  the  model  Church, 
in  point  of  comprehensiveness,  in 
Europe,  the  only  church,  as  Mr. 
Hughes  said  some  time  ago  in  Par- 
liament, which  could  contain  at 
once  the  poor  and  the  refined.  Not 
less  honour,  we  say,  to  the  Tullochs, 
and  Knights,  and  Wallaces,  who 
are  fighting  a  not  less  noble,  but 
perhaps  more  difficult,  battle  in 
Scotland;  who,  not  blessed  with 
the  laxity  of  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles, but  bound,  hand  and  foot,  by 
the  Westminster  Standard,  are  pro- 
testing for  the  great  principle  which 
underlies  all  theological  comprehen- 
siveness, that  through  free  speech 
and  free  action  alone  can  the  truth 
be  arrived  at. 

It  used  to  be  a  popular  maxim 
regarding  matters  of  theology,  '  In 
things  essential,  unity;  in  things 
unessential,  liberty;   in  all  things 
charity.'     Alter  that  proverb  thus : 
'In    things    essential,    liberty;   in 
things    unessential,   order ;   in    all  ! 
things   charity/   and  you    express 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  Protestant  spirit. 
Already  a  somewhat  similar  theory 
prevails  in  public  and   in  private 
life.     At  the  social  board,  and  in 
public  assemblies,  matters  of  eti- 
quette are  of  more  importance  than 
matters  of  faith  :  a  man  is  pardoned 
Comtism,  or  any  other  unpopular 
'  ism,1  but  he  need  not  expdct  for- 
giveness, except  from  persons  suf- 
fused with  the  spirit  of  charity,  for 
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coming  to  a  dinner  party  in  a  shoot- 
ing coat  and  knickerbockers.  When 
the  same  spirit,  which  pervades 
public  and  social  life,  which  is  all 
powerful  in  the  realms  of  science — 
where  truth-seekers,  however  dif- 
ferent their  views  of  truth  are,  may 
be  fast  friends — has  penetrated  the 
last  fastness  from  which  free  thought 
is  excluded ;  when  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  shall  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  '  Westminster  Stan- 
dard '  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ; 
when  the  Confession  of  one's  Faith 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  two  com- 
mandments, '  Be  true  to  thyself  in 
all  things,  and  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself,'  the  problem  of  Protest- 
antism will  be  solved.  That  time 
may  be  still  far  distant,  but  we  have 
no  slight  hope  that  the  people  of 
Scotland,  impelled,  perhaps,  more 
by  the  necessities  of  their  position 
than  by  philosophical  principle, 
will  be  the  first  to  take  a  direct  step 
towards  the  adequate  solution  of  the 
problem,  as  they  have  been  the  first 
to  take  so  many  other  steps  towards 
that  distant,  but  surely  not  unattain- 
able, goal,  the  triumph  of  the  True 
and  the  Good. 

Bat,  it  may  be  asked,  what  prac- 
tical step  can  be  taken  by  the  cul- 
tured laity  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  religious  status  quo  ?  It  would 
be  difficult  to  draw  up  just  now  a 
definite  programme,  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  line  of  action  they 
ought  to  take  is  that  of  increased 
interest  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  ge- 
nerally. They  are  not  without  en- 
couragement to  do  so  from  other 
quarters.  Almost  every  religious 
movement  of  any  note  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  sustained,  if  it  has  not 
been  initiated,  by  laymen :  the  lay 
element  among  the  Old  Catholics 
constitutes  their  strength;  the  en- 
thusiasm which  prevails  through 
Germany  for  Dr.  Dollingfer  is  ac- 
counted for  mainly  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  ablest  and  most  resolute 
opponent  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
community  of  sacerdotal  tyranny ; 


Prince  Bismarck  has  so  signally 
triumphed  in  his  attack  upon  the 
secret  religious  societies  because  he 
also  has  been  fighting  the  battle  of 
lay  freedom  against  spiritual  ty- 
ranny. Presbyterians  should  also 
be  stimulated  by  what  is  being 
done  by  their  Anglican  fellow- 
Protestants.  In  no  church  have 
the  laity  held  so  insignificant  a 
place  as  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
its  faith  has  been  the  faith  not 
so  much  of  its  members  as  of  its 
officials.  Yet  even  they  have  been 
at  last  aroused.  There  is  a  strong 
movement  for  the  increase  of  lay 
influence  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
general  Anglican  Church — a  move- 
ment of  the  success  of  which  there 
seems  some  prospect.  And,  to  refer 
to  what  is  more  significant  and  of 
even  more  recent  date,  we  have  the 
memorial  addressed  through  Lord 
Shaftesbury  by  about  7,000  laymen 
— including  men  of  the  highest  in- 
telligence in  England — to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  requesting  them  to  take 
steps  to  'render  the  recital  of  the 
Creed  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Church  no  longer  necessary.'  The 
reply  of  the  Archbishops  was  to  the 
effect  that,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  they  were  prepared 
to  'assent  to  the  course  now  re- 
commended (though  it  may  have 
some  inconveniences),  and  beg  to 
assure  the  memorialists  that  their 
endeavours  will  not  be  wanting  to 
bring  this  difficult  question  to  a 
satisfactory  solution.'  After  a  re- 
ply  of  this  character,  it  may,  in 
spite  of  Archdeacon  Demson's 
threat  to  join  the  Liberation  So- 
ciety, safely  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  or  at  least  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  damnatory  clauses,  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  and  of  a  very 
short  time — a  result  with  which  the 
laity  of  England  must  be  credited. 
Further  and  finally,  it  should  not 
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be  left  oat  of  remembrance  that 
Scotch  laymen  themselves  have 
very  recently  shown  what  they  can 
do  when  they  bring  their  influ- 
ence resolutely  to  bear  upon  the 
clergy.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
has  of  late  agreed  to  support  in  a 
body  the  movement  for  the  abolition 
of  patronage,  or  at  least  such  a 
modification  of  it  as  would  transfer 
the  election  of  pastors  from  the 
hands  of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry 
into  those  of  the  people  generally. 
This  has  been  brought  about 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  laity,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  when  the  movement 
is  crystallised  into  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, it  will  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction — that  is  to  say,  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  equality — while 
it  will  induce  the  laity  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  for  themselves  really  good 
and  able  ministers.  When  intelli- 
gent men  fully  apprehend  the  im- 
portance of  the  modification  or 
abolition  of  patronage,  they  will 
surely  endeavour  to  exert  that  in- 
fluence over  their  less  able  brethren 
to  which  their  talent  or  knowledge 
entitles  them,  in  the  hope  thereby 
of  securing  as  clergymen  men  who 
have  something  higher  to  recom- 
mend them  than  a  throat  and  a 
brow  of  brass,  and  vigorous  diges- 
tive organs.  To  ministers  imbued 
with  the  truth-seeking  spirit,  which 
is  erroneously  called  modern  and 
scientific,  who  believe,  with  Mr. 
Knight,  that  '  theology,  like  all 
other  sciences,  is  progressive,'  that 
the  'doctrinal  standards  of  the 
Church  must  change  from  age  to 
age/  the  active  support  of  persons 
possessed  of  a  like  spirit  would  be 
the  best  guarantee  of  their  being 
able  to  pursue  their  researches  with- 
out annoyance. 

To  us  it  seems,  in  the  meantime, 
a  comparatively  small  matter  whe- 
ther the  attainment  of  this  result  is 
or  is  not  accompanied  by  disesta- 
blishment.    The  great  thing  is  to 


attain  it.  An  institute  of  thinkers 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Knight,  and  paid  by  the  State, 
would  be  in  our  opinion  infinitely 
preferable  to  an  association  of  under- 
educated  fanatics,  although  free 
from  State  control.  But  it  can  only 
be  by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  laity, 
we  must  once  more  repeat,  even 
at  the  risk  of  the  charge  of  redun- 
dancy, that  such  an  association  can 
take  the  place  of  the  various  Pres- 
byterian churches  contending  for 
the  supremacy.  Men  have  often 
become  religious  in  spite  of  the 
accredited  teachers  of  religion  ;  and 
it  seems  only  too  likely  that  theo- 
logical freedom  will  be  arrived  at 
in  spite  of  the  same  persons.  Any- 
one that  has  listened  to  the  conver- 
sation of  the  frequenters  of  Scotch 
churches  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
religious  services,  or  has  read  the 
reports  of  what  are  known  as  dis- 
puted settlement  cases,  or  the  letters 
on  religious  or  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects  by  laymen,  in  the  newspapers, 
knows  what  is  the  character  of  the 
opinion  of  Scotch  people  on  the 
subject  of  the  clergy.  Were  those 
people  to  state  their  opinions 
openly  instead  of,  as  now,  privately 
or  stealthily,  they  would  confer  an 
inestimable  benefit  upon  themselves 
and  their  country.  Candour  of  utter- 
ance, like  every  other  species  of 
honesty,  is,  in  theological  matters, 
the  best  policy ;  and  the  laity  can 
with  less  personal  danger  to  them- 
selves than  the  clergy  speak  out 
boldly.  That  truth  is  great  and 
must  prevail,  that  no  harm,  but 
much  good,  can  be  done  by  every 
man  speaking  out  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  truth,  are  facts  which 
increase  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
serve  only  to  confirm.  One  of  our 
latest  moralists  of  note,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  closes  his  '  Social  Statics ' 
with  this  enunciation  of  this  very 
old  truth :  ( Fidelity  to  conscience ; 
this  is  the  essential  precept  incul- 
cated by  both  an  entirely  abstract 
philosophy  and  true  religion  .... 
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We  are  to  search  out  with  a  genuine 
humility  the  roles  ordained  for  us 
— are  to  do  unfalteringly,  without 
speculating  as  to  consequences, 
whatsoever  these  require ;  and  we 
are  to  do  this  in  the  belief  that  then, 
when  there  is  perfect  sincerity- — 
when  each  man  is  true  to  himself 
—when  everyone  strives  to  realise 
what  he  thinks  the  highest  rec- 
titude— then  must  all  things  pros- 
per.' If  a  creed-bound  clergy 
cannot  act  upon  this  principle, 
old  as  the  everlasting  hills,  but 
also  as  fresh  and  stedfast,  surely  a 
free  laity  can.  They  must  look  for- 
ward to  having  difficulties,  both  in 
and  out  of  themselves,  to  overcome; 
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in  endeavouring  to  take  beams  out 
of  the  eves  of  others,  they  must  not 
forget  the  motes  in  their  own.  But 
they  will  deserve  the  thanks,  not 
only  of  Scotland,  hut  of  all  good 
and  thinking  men,  if  they  do  any- 
thing to  hasten  the  day  when  we 
shall  be  intolerant  only  of  insin- 
cerity ;  when  all  men  shall  call  the 
pure  in  heart  blessed ;  when  our 
gnides  into  the  most  important  of 
all  regions  of  truth  shall  be  intel- 
lectual Brahmins,  respected  and 
powerful  as  those  of  India,  but 
deriving  their  dignity  from  piely 
and  love  of  truth,  and  having  their 
power  as  a  free  gift  from  a  free  and 
intelligent  people. 
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[December 


CONCERNING  THE  DISADVANTAGES   OP  LIVING  IN   A 

SMALL  COMMUNITY. 


THIS  afternoon, a  sunshiny  winter 
afternoon,  the  sky  bright  blue 
and*  the  air  cold  and  clear,  I  climbed 
the  winding  turret-stair  which  leads 
to  the  top  of  a  certain  tower.  The 
tower,  which  carries  a  low  spire, 
is  that  of  the  parish  church  of  a 
certain  little  city.  That  church  was 
built,  centuries  ago,  as  an  ancient 
document  bears,  in  media  civitate: 
and  from  its  tower  you  may  see  the 
whole  city  very  distinctly.  Very 
picturesque  is  the  view.  You  look 
down  on  red  roofs,  and  ivied  ruins  : 
green  gardens  are  interspersed  :  and 
on  two  sides  the  buildings  cut 
against  the  blue  sea.  A  stranger, 
looking  at  the  prospect  for  the  first 
time,  exclaimed,  '  How  charming ! ' 
And  no  one  can  feel  the  special 
charm  of  it  more  than  the  writer 
does.  But  I  thought,  looking  round, 
that  I  knew  better  than  the  stranger: 
at  least,  I  knew  more.  For  I  know 
every  house  on  which  you  look 
down  :  every  household :  and  the 
curious  relations  between  many  of 
them,  friendly  and  other.  I  know 
the  poverty  and  privation:  the 
anxiety  and  care :  which  abide 
under  many  of  those  roofs.  It  is 
not  all  improvement,  to  know  any 
place  so  well,  which  is  inhabited  by 
human  beings.  Few  human  beings 
look  the  better,  for  being  looked 
into  too  constantly  and  too  long. 
And  coming  down  the  cork- screw 
stair,  whose  steps  are  worn  by  some 
centuries  of  infrequent  use,  I  thought 
of  certain  disadvantages  which  come 
of  living  in  a  small  community. 

Let  it  be  explained  what  I  mean 
by  a  small  community.  I  mean  a 
little  place  with  a  considerable 
number  of  families  of  nearly  equal 
social  position.  A  country  parish 
is  not,  in  the  sense  intended,  a 
small  community.  But  a  Cathedral 
Close  is :  or  a  little  town. 

And  let  it  be  understood  that  I 
admit  the  advantages   of  a  small 


community.  There  is  something 
homely  and  kindly  in  living  where 
you  know  everybody  and  everybody 
knows  you.  There  is  a  desolation 
in  the  heart  of  the  denizen  of  each 
a  society,  when  he  walks  the  Lon- 
don streets,  and  gazes  into  the  shop 
windows.  '  No  one  knows  me  here,* 
he  thinks,  with  a  certain  icy  shiver. 
I  do  not  now  see  how  anyone  can  feel 
at  home  in  that  awful  place,  though 
I  once  lived  there  for  years.  I  can- 
not now  understand  how  I  did  it. 
In  the  little  town,  when  you  go 
into  a  shop,  no  one  watches  to  see 
if  you  intend  to  steal  something.  No 
policeman  has  an  eye  of  suspicion 
on  you,  as  you  leisurely  pass  along 
the  street.  Your  vocation  and  place 
are  known  accurately ;  and  your 
income  with  sufficient  approxima- 
tion. You  are  not  tempted  to  incur 
expense  you  cannot  afford.  You 
know  that  the  only  reflection  which 
will  follow  your  doing  so  will  be 
that  of  the  Roman  citizen  returning 
home  after  seeing  Curtius  jump 
into  the  gulf  in  the  Forum :  to  wit, 
'What  a  fool!' 

But  there  are  things  on  the  other 
side  of  the  balance.  Let  us  try  to 
state  them,  look  at  them,  weigh 
them. 

One  is  sometimes  strongly  felt, 
though  it  may  seem  fanciful.  It  is 
the  general  vague  sense  that  you 
have  not  room  to  stretch  yourself. 
'The  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a 
man  can  stretch  himself  on  it ;  and 
the  covering  narrower  than  that  he 
can  wrap  himself  in  it.'  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  feeling  is 
constant.  Sometimes,  one  is  quite 
content.  But  again,  the  wish  arises 
for  space  in  which  to  expand  and 
expatiate.  There  comes  a  weari- 
ness of  always  seeing  the  same 
faces,  and  going  the  same  round.  I 
fancy  that  a  mill-horse,  ever  turning 
round  in  the  same  narrow  track, 
would  sometimes  wish  for  anything 
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for  a  change.  I  do  not,  however, 
say  more  on  this  point :  because  I 
know  various  eminently  sensible 
persons,  who  have  in  my  hearing 
stated  that  Goethe  was  a  fool,  and 
who  would  declare  that  what  has 
already  been  said  is  fanciful,  and 
even  morbid.  So  let  us  advance  to 
what  is  beyond  all  question  real. 

Living  in  a  small    community, 
yon  come  to  discern  people's  faults 
with  painful  clearness.     When  you 
see  your  friends  every  day,  you  see 
through  them.  No  human  character 
can  bear  being  looked  at  so  con- 
stantly and  so  closely.     Under  the 
microscope  we  all  look  rough,  and 
discoloured,  and  warped.    And  with 
those  one  is  always  seeing,  one  does 
not  take  the  pains  to  conceal  weak- 
nesses   which    one    does    with    a 
stranger.     Unless  a  man  is  a  very 
great  fool,   he    knows    quite   well 
when  he  is  saying  or  doing  some- 
thing foolish :  and  he  keeps  it  back 
when  with  those   with   whom  he 
stands  on  ceremony.     But    it   all 
comes  out  in  the  familiarity  of  con- 
stant intercourse.     Our  own  family, 
and  our  near  kin,  are  part  of  our- 
selves :  and  we  excuse  their  errors 
and  follies  as  we  do  our  own  :  even 
when  we  see  their  faults  plainly, 
we  like  them  hardly  the  less.     But 
beyond  that  intimate  circle,  there 
arises  the  peculiar    feeling  which 
Scotch  folk  call  a  scunner  towards  a 
friend  who  frequently  annoys  us  by 
outbursts    of    vanity,    or    wrong- 
headedness,  or  spitefulness,  or  little- 
ness, or  envy.     Familiarity,  as  the 
proverbial  saying    has    it,   breeds 
contempt.     And  unless  with  very 
rare  specimens  of  humanity,  there 
is  very  much  that  is  little  and  con- 
temptible in  human  nature.     The 
greatest  fool  every  man  has  known, 
is  himself:  and  this  because   (in 
spite  of  the  old  Greek  counsel)  he 
knows  himself  better  than  he  knows 
any  other.     Now  in  a  large  place, 
when  you  feel  that  some  little  frailty 
of  a  really  worthy  man  is  obtruding 
itself  on  you  so  painfully  as  to  make 
you  forgetful  of  his  real  worth,  you 


can  see  less  of  him  for  a  few  weeks 
till  you  get  over  the  painful  im- 
pression. But  there  are  places  so 
small,  that  you  must  see  your  friend 
every  day :  even  when  it  would  be 
far  better  for  both  of  you  that  you 
did  not  see  much  of  one  another  for 
a  time. 

Then,   in    a    small    community, 
people  come  to  stand  in  such  rela- 
tions to  one  another  that  they  may 
be  said  to  be  real  enemies :  in  so  far 
as  that  can  be  in  the  decorous  re- 
straint of  word  and  deed  which 
goes  with  our  civilisation.     I  used 
once  to  think  that  decent  folk  would 
have  no  enemies.     When  I  was  a 
little  fellow,  I  used  continually  to 
hear  public  worship  conducted  by 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  that  in 
a  country  where  there  is  no  liturgy. 
An  ever-recurring  petition  was,  *  if 
we  have  enemies,  forgive  them.'    It 
seemed  to  me,  as  a  boy,  that  the 
petition  was  needless.     Who  could 
be  his  enemy  ?     But,  growing  up, 
one  thought  differently.     There  are 
actual  cases  in  which  a  person  has 
only  to  know  that  you  wish  for  such 
a  thing  to  be  done,  to  resolve  to 
oppose  that  thing.  Because  A  would 
fain  have  things  go  one  way,  B  will 
push  for  the  opposite  way.     Now, 
that  is  being  an  enemy,  as  permitted 
in  this  age.     And  much  more  in  a 
little  place  than  in  a  big  will  such 
enemies  be  found.    The  scope  is  too 
large,  the  people  are  too  many,  in 
the  big  place,  for  the  peculiar  feel- 
ing which  creates  them.     I  could 
give  curious  examples  ;  but  that  is 
exactly  what  I  am  not  going  to  do. 
And  the  further  ebullition  01  enmity 
which  makes  one  man  exult  in  the 
little     annoyances     which      befal 
another,   will   hardly  be  found  in 
its  full  maturity  amid  a  large  popu- 
lation and  a  wide  acquaintance. 

And,  though  you  do  not  like  a 
man,  and  find  that  in  him  which 
rubs  you  the  wrong  way,  you  cannot 
draw  wholly  off  from  him,  as  you 
would  in  a  large  city.  In  the  little 
town  you  must  be  constantly  meet- 
ing: you  cannot  choose  your  own 
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circle  of  associates.     You  are  of 
necessity  thrown  into  frequent  con- 
tact with  persons  whom  you  would 
not  select  for  your  friends.     In  a 
large  place,  if  you  discover  in  any 
man  indications  of  a  character  which 
makes  it  impossible  that  you  should 
respect  or  trust  him,  you  can  with- 
out awkwardness  drop  his  acquaint- 
ance wholly.     But  it  is  awkward 
and  inconvenient  not  to  be  at  least 
on  terms  of  civility  with  a  human 
being  whom  you  must  frequently 
pass  in  the  street,  and  with  whom 
you  must  sometimes  transact  busi- 
ness.    You  cannot  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  cutting  dead  even    the 
person  you  know  to  have  been  tell- 
ing malignant  falsehoods  about  you, 
in  print  or  otherwise.     Then  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  insincerity  arises  in 
your  heart  when  you  treat  with  out- 
ward  courtesy,  however  reserved, 
one  whom  you  know  to  be  a  cowardly 
enemy.     Further,  if  you  dislike  a 
person's  character  and  ways  at  all, 
you  will  dislike  that  person  very 
much,  if  he  is  constantly  obtruded 
on  you.     He   will  become  to  you 
what  the  grinding  of  a  hand-organ 
was   to    Mr.   Babbage:    what  the 
creaking  of  wood  rubbing  on  wood 
is  to  some  people :  the  object  of  a 
vehement  antipathy,  which  by  con- 
tinuance grows  altogether  unbear- 
able.    When    I  enter  a  beautiful 
cathedral  close,  it  appears  to  me  as 
the  home  of  sacred  quiet  and  kind- 
liness :  surely  the  souls  that  inhabit 
here  must  be  calm,  beautiful,  and 
holy  as  their  outward  surroundings : 
what  but  peace  and  love  can  dwell 
in  this  abode  of  unworldly  repose 
and  brotherly  devotion  ?     Nor  do  I 
mean  to  say  that  this  is  wholly  a 
pleasant    illusion.      But    in    some 
cases  the  fact  is  far  from  the  ideal. 
Envyings  and  strifes,  social  bump- 
tiousness and    social    indignation, 
worldliness  of  spirit  and  foolish  ex- 
travagance, have  entered  even  here. 
And  if  unfriendly  relations  exist  at 
all,  how  embittered  they  must  be 
by  the  constant  presence  of  the 
disagreeable  object !    To  constantly 


hear  the  Litany  sung  by  a  man 
whom  you  esteem  to  be  a  humbug, 
must  be  a  great  provocation.  There 
are  those  towards  whom  you  can 
maintain  a  tolerably  forgiving  spirit 
only  by  keeping  them  out  of  your 
sight  and  hearing. 

Among  those  members  of  the  little 
community  who  remain  fast  friends, 
perils  arise  which  must  be  guarded 
against.     One  is,  that  there  comes 
the  tendency  to  use  the  same  free- 
dom of  speech  towards  one  another 
which  exists  in  some  outspoken  and 
inharmonious    families.     Disagree- 
able things  are  plainly  said :  faults 
pointed  out  with  a  confounded  can- 
dour.    There  is  even  a  disposition 
to  rake  up  unpleasant  subjects  with- 
out any  call.  Now  it  has  ever  appear- 
ed to  the  writer  that  an  excessive 
closeness  of  intercourse  is  not  desira- 
ble, unless  among  those  very  closely 
related  by  blood.    The  atoms  which 
make  up  physical  Nature  are  kept  a 
good  way  apart,  even  in  the  sub- 
stances which  to  the  unscientific 
eye  and  touch  appear  the  most  solid 
and  homogeneous.     This  seems  a 
teaching    by    parable.     Even    so, 
human  beings  ought  to  be  kept  in 
some  measure  apart  by  a  certain 
reserve  and  a  constant  courtesy. 
Do  not  tell  your  friend  that  he  has 
made  a  fool  of  himself  (however 
certain  the  fact  may  be),  unless  you 
design  that  henceforth  there  shall 
be  an  undefined  something  between 
you,  a  little  rift,  which  may  spread 
till  you  are  divided  far.     The  re- 
collection will  be  unpleasant  of  that 
over-frank  judgment,   even  in  an 
unmorbid  mind.  And  I  have  remark- 
ed that  in  a  small  community,  many 
minds  are  morbidly  sensitive  and 
touchy.      One  never   goes   wrong 
in  practising  towards  all  around  a 
studied  courteousnes8  of  demean- 
our.   And  one  has  remarked  how 
a  man,  little  used  to  be  treated  so, 
and  known  for  a  hasty  temper  and 
a  rough  tongue,  is  gentled  and  hu- 
manised    into     a     corresponding 
courtesy   and    amiability    towards 
another  who  scrupulously  and  en- 
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affectedly  renders   him  his  social 
due. 

The  public-spirited  man  who  de- 
sires in  a  small  community  to  carry 
out  any  public  improvement,  will 
find  by  experience  what  difficulties 
arise  of  the   situation.     It  is  not 
merely  that  the  small  community 
is   apt  to  be  old-fashioned  in  its 
likings,  and  have  no  mind  for  inno- 
vation :      strongly    holding     that 
-what  was  good    enough    for    the 
fathers  must  be  good  enough  for 
their  children.     Not  merely  that 
such  a  community  is  apt  to  regard 
with  jealousy  the  proposals  of  a 
new  comer  from  the  outer  world, 
esteeming  it  as  an  answer  to  all  his 
arguments,  that  many  of  its  mem- 
bers knew  the  place  before  he  was 
born :    the    difficulty  is  a   further 
one.     It  comes  of  the  singular  in- 
terlacing of  private  interests,  con- 
nections, likes  and  dislikes,  jealousies 
and  enmities.    C  will  not  go  hear- 
tily into  any  work,  which  he  be- 
lieves is  instigated  or  supported  by 
his  enemy  D.     E  will  not  support 
any  reform,  which  may  affect  the 
custom  of  the  shop  of  his  cousin  F. 
G  will  solemnly  declare  that  black  is 
white,  if  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  black  is  black  would  make 
things  go  hard  with  the  man  whose 
son  is  to  marry  his  niece.     All  this 
is  very  irritating  to  a  downright 
person,  eager  that  some  good  work 
be  done,  or  at  least  that  the  work 
be  estimated  on  its  proper  merits. 
It  shakes  your  faith  in  the  honesty 
and  rightheartedness  of  human  na- 
ture.    It  painfully  convinces  you 
what  inferior  motives    practically 
impel  the  doings   of  many  men. 
And  if  you  manage  your  fellow  crea- 
tures into  the  doing  of  what  is  good 
and  right  by  driving  them  accord- 
ing to  their  natures :  by  suggesting 
to  the  cantankerous  man  reasons 
fitted  to   sway  the   cantankerous, 
and  to  the  foolish  man  considerations 
which  would  have  weight  only  with 
a  fool ;  you  may  carry  your  point, 
and  that  a  good  point:    but  not 
without  some  sense  of  self-degrada- 


tion. It  is  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees that  the  tact  and  skill  of  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  shade 
into  the  cunning  trickery  of  the 
Artful  Dodger.  And  near  the  line 
which  parts  the  permissible  from  the 
mean,  an  honest  man  will  begin  to 
feel  very  unhappy. 

I  do  not  linger  on  that  which  in 
a  little  place  is  sometimes  felt  as 
provocation  :  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  of  your  neighbours  to 
investigate  all  your  proceedings, 
and  make  them  the  subject  of 
much  conversation  and  discussion. 
Gossip,  if  not  false  or  ill-natured,  is 
a  needful  and  justifiable  part  of  real 
life :  it  merely  means  that  human 
beings  are  interested  in  the  persons 
and  events  which  are  nearest  to 
them.  Yet  there  come  seasons  in 
which  you  are  more  sensitive  to 
the  littleness  of  humanity  than 
at  other  times  :  in  which  it  makes 
you  angry,  while  it  ought  simply  to 
amuse  yon,  to  find  anxious  enqui- 
ries made  as  to  who  dined  with  you 
on  such  a  day,  and  even  what  you 
had  for  dinner:  likewise  why  you 
did  not  invite  A  and  B,each  of  whom 
is  as  good  as  you.  But  if  you  have 
so  much  good  sense  as  to  decline  to 
listen  to  such  petty  talk,  you  will 
not  be  annoyed  by  it :  and  it  comes 
to  very  little,  after  all.  Passing 
from  tnis,  let  me  sum  up  by  saying* 
generally,  that  if  you  live  in  a  small 
community,  it  is  expedient  that 
from  time  to  time  you  should 
go  for  a  little  while  away  from  it  i 
if  possible,  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  it.  Thus  only  will  you 
keep  your  mind  in  a  healthy  state. 
Thus  will  you  see  things  in  true 
perspective,  and  looking  their  true 
size.  Thus  only  will  you  keep  it 
present  to  you,  how  modest  your 
own  dimensions  are,  and  how  small 
your  weight.  I  have  known  a 
really  clever  man,  after  living  for 
some  months  together  in  the  un- 
healthy moral  atmosphere  of  a  small 
place,  burst  out  into  exhibitions  of 
arrogance  and  conceit  so  deplorable, 
as  to  be   barely   consistent    with 
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sanity.     It  is  needful  that  you  go 
where    you    may    sit   down,   and 
take  in  that  the   sphere  wherein 
you  live  is  not  all  the  world ;  and 
that  its  affairs  are  in  fact  not  much 
thought  or  talked  of  by  the  majority 
of  the  human  race.     And  discerning 
this,  you  will  go  home  again  quite  re- 
solved not  to  be  drawn  into  small 
strifes,  ambitions,  and  diplomacies, 
which  are  thoroughly  bad  for  soul 
and  mind.     To  educated  and  sensi- 
tive men,  dwelling  in  little  towns, 
London  is  a  great  and  wholesome 
alterative.     If  I  were  a  rich  man, 
I    would    provide    an   endowment 
which  might  send  every  country 
parson  in   Britain  to   London  for 
three  weeks  each  spring.     Just  to 
walk  about  the  streets,  and  behold 
one's  unknown  fellow-creatures,  and 
see  how  big  the  place  is,  is  to  many 
an  over-driven  and  over-sensitive 
mortal  the  most  precious  of  medi- 
cinal gum. 

I  have  been  setting  forth  moral 
rather  than  material  considerations. 
But  one  cannot  help  thinking  how 
in  a  little  place  one  misses  the 
material  advantages  (not  without 
their  moral  consequences)  which 
come  in  a  large  community  of  the 
clubbing  together  of  the  limited 
means  of  a  great  number  of  com- 
paratively poor  people.  In  a  large 
city,  there  is  everywhere  a  solidity, 
an  appearance  of  wealth.  As  in  a 
club,  a  congeries  of  men  of  very 
moderate  resources  are  able  to  afford 
a  palace,  with  the  arrangements, 
the  books  and  periodicals,  which 
only  a  millionaire  could  provide  for 
himself,  so  is  it  in  a  great  town. 
The  "very  pavement  of  the  streets 
is  different.  The  water-supply  is 
better  and  more  abundant.  The 
shops  are  incomparably  handsomer 
and  better  provided.    You  have  the 


great  luxury  of  a  first-rate  bookseller, 
on  whose  tables  you  can  see  all  the 
new  books  :  buying  a  few,  and  see- 
ing as  much  as  you  desire  of  many 
more.     In  the  little  place  you  may 
be  thankful  to  have  a  railway  at  all: 
so  thankful  that  you  do  not  grum- 
ble at  the  wretched  rickety  wooden 
shed  which  serves  for  a  station,  the 
rattling  carriages,  the  ill-laid  rails 
which  would  make  express  speed 
destruction.     You  cannot  expect  to 
step  into  the  luxurious  and  fluent 
carriage,  which  in  nine  hours  and  a 
half  bears  you  four  hundred  miles : 
conveying    you    from    Athens    to 
Babylon.    Neither  can  you,  when 
you  feel  dreary  and  stupid,  wander 
away  and  lose  yourself  in  mazes  of 
smoky  streets  in  some  noisy  and 
squalid  quarter,  whence  you  return 
with  a  penitent  sense  that  you  have 
little    right    to    be    discontented. 
Most  middle-aged  men  remember  to 
have  got  good  in  that  way.     I  re- 
member talking  with  a  very  intelli- 
gent working  man  who  abode  in  a 
little  city,  but  had  at  one  period  in 
his  life  lived  for  some  years  in  Lon- 
don. '  What  I  liked  about  London/ 
said  he,  '  was  this  :  that  if  a  body 
was  ill-off,  you  had  only  to  go  ou 
for  a  walk  and  you  would  see  some 
other  body  worse-oftV     The    idea 
was  sound,  though  awkwardly  ex- 
pressed.   It  was  as  when  the  High- 
lander said,  '  The  potatoes  here  are 
very  bad ;   but,  God   be  thanked, 
they  are  a  great  deal  worse  about 
Drumnadrochit. ' 

On  the  whole,  the  little  com- 
munity is  a  school  wherein,  with 
certain  disadvantages  and  certain 
advantages  too,  one  may  cultivate 
good  temper,  sympathy,  patience : 
forbearance  with  the  faults  of 
others :  and  the  habit  of  occa- 
sionally remembering  one's  own. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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DOMESTIC   SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS. 
By  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.E.  C.B.1 


I  BEG  to  be  allowed  to  preface  this 
subject  by  a  few  general  obser- 
vations, because  domestic  sanitary 
works  cannot  be  accomplished  if 
unaided  by  tbe  State. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
entire  independence  in  a  civilised 
country.  Where  there  are  several 
houses  near  each  other,  or  villages, 
or  towns,  there  must  be  mutual 
action  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
The  question  of  absolute  ownership 
will  not  be  discussed  here  further 
than  to  remark  that  'law'  is  the 
first  step  in  ownership,  as,  without 
law  in  some  form,  men  would  no 
more  own  the  soil  than  do  the  brute 
beasts  which  graze  the  herbage ;  law 
creates  ownership,  and  may  there- 
fore control  it.  This  brings  us  to 
the  right  of  a  State  to  enact  sanitary 
laws,  and  here  we  are  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  most  complicated  andmuch 
vexed  question— What  shall  these 
laws  be,  and  how  shall  they  be  en- 
forced? Those  who  have  read 
history  will  know  that  oppressive 
laws  are  self-destructive. 

Combination  is  here  permissible 
and  necessary.  A  combination  of  bad 
elements  will,  however,  work  evil ; 
we  must  therefore  see  to  having  the 
unit  good  that  the  combination  may 
be  good  also.  Modern  society  in 
Great  Britain  is  strangely  consti- 
tuted; with  vast  wealth  there  is 
great  and  wide-spread  poverty; 
with  the  highest  state  of  learning 
there  is  a  vast  wilderness  of  gross 
ignorance;  with,  however,  many 
bright  examples  of  religion  and 
purity,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
terrible  strength  of  vice  and  prac- 
tical infidelity,  and  much  of  this 


vice  is,  to  our  shame,  voluntary,  the 
individuals  indulging  in  it  having 
birth,  rank,  wealth,  and  social  posi- 
tion.    Our  hospitals  show  forth,  if 
not  in  all  cases  our  wisdom,  our  so- 
termed  charity ;  and  at  the  least  our 
prisons  are  healthy,  though  many 
of  our  cottages  are  dens  of  misery. 
We  have  advanced  so  far  on  the 
road  of  national  improvement  as  to 
have  made  zymotic   disease   in   a 
prison    impossible;    but    to    leave 
health  arid  virtue  in  a  rural  cottage 
impracticable.    If  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
State  to  punish  crime  and  to  preseve 
the  criminal  in  health,  will  it  ever 
be  the  recognised  and  practised  duty 
of  a  State  to  foster  virtue  and  pre- 
serve the  honest  man  in  health  also  ? 
And,  as  the  State  allows  the  claim 
of  existence  under  the  Poor  Law  to 
be  national,  may  we  expect  that  it 
will,  in  time,  perceive  the  truth  that 
prevention  of  extreme  poverty  will 
be  better,  because  safer,  than  punish- 
ment or  parish   relief?     Unfortu- 
nately, at  present,  country  and  towns 
are  alike  involved  in  poverty  and  in 
misery,   the   offspring    of  sanitary 
neglect ;  the  smallest  village  fosters 
vagrancy ;  the  towns  aggregate  vice, 
our  Cathedral  and  University  cities 
ranking  amongst  the  worst.     Cha- 
rity does  not  now  in  many  cases  re- 
tain any  part  of  its  original  meaning; 
it  may  be  said  with  truth  of  some 
endowed  localities,  Freemen's  pro- 
perty, in  corporations,  trade  guilds 
and  private  endowments,  that  in 
proportion    to    the    number    and 
wealth    of    the    endowments    and 
charities    in    the    district    is    the 
corruption  of  the  unfortunate   in- 
habitants.    Again,  to  give  alms  to 


'  This  vsvet  was  read  before  members  and  friend*  of  the  National  Health  Society,  on 
the  7th  of  ifovcmber  laat  The  object  of  this  Society  (whose  office  ie i  at  o  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi)  is  to  help  ewry  man  and  woman,  rich  and  poor,  to  know  for  themselves,  and 
to  carry  out  practically  around  them,  the  best  conditions  of  healthy  lmng. 
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importunate  beggars  is  to  feed  vice 
and  crime.  A  munificent  giver  of 
money  to  tramps  and  vagrants  pays 
'black  mail'  to  crime.  Vagrants 
are  almost  all  impostors ;  many  are 
thieves  and  some  are  partners  with 
housebreakers. 

I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  in 
making  a  few  general  remarks 
which  some  may  consider  self-evi- 
dent. It  is  well,  however,  some- 
times to  restate  truths  the  most 
simple.  We  have  for  the  most  part 
of  our  lives  to  do  with  individuals, 
and  most  with  ourselves  as  the  unit, 
and  if  we  cannot  manage  ourselves 
we  shall  only  be  poor  and  imperfect 
teachers  of  others. 

The  universe  is  made  up  of  atoms, 
each  atom  being  unity.  Nations  are 
made  up  of  individuals,  each  in 
some  degree  affecting  the  whole 
body.  As  are  the  individuals,  so 
will  the  nation  be.  The  fountain 
and  prime  element  of  all  value  in 
this  world  is  human  life — healthy 
human  life  having  the  greatest 
value.  In  an  individual,  disease  of 
any  limb  or  organ  affects  the  whole 
man.  In  nations,  ignorance,  vice, 
and  suffering  cannot  be  confined  to 
individual  sufferers. 

Great  wealth  and  squalid  poverty 
are  necessarily  antagonistic,  the 
latter  tending  to  destroy  the  former. 
A  wise  Government  will  therefore 
take  special  notice  of  the  poor,  and 
of  their  houses;  so  that  cities,  coun- 
ties, provinces,  and  kingdoms,  which 
compose  empires,  may  be  healthy, 
moral,  and  safe. 

As  are  houses,  so  must  their 
aggregation  be.  Filthy  houses  breed 
squalid  people,  neglected  filth  fes- 
ters squalor,  poverty,  immorality, 
disease,  and  crime.  Ignorance  makes 
superstition  possible,  superstition 
makes  true  religion  impossible ;  and 
where  superstition  and  irreligion 
prevail,  truthfulness  is  absent.  An 
individual  without  truth  is  an  un- 
safe citizen.  A  nation  without  truth 
is  in  a  state  of  disintegration.  A 
strong  nation  consists  of  healthy, 


religious,  honest,  and  truthful  citi- 
zens. 

It  is  therefore  the  prime  duty  of 
Government,  by  laws  and  regula- 
tions, to  insist  upon  the  construe- 
ture  of  healthy  houses  for  the  people. 
,  Healthy  human  life  being  the 
only  source  of  wealth  and  strength^ 
the  expenditure  requisite  to  6ecure 
health  and  strength  cannot  be 
greater  than  the  necessity  requires. 

To  effect  human  amelioration 
statesmen  must  consequently  learn 
the  alphabet  and  grammar  of  the 
laws  of  human  life,  and  legislate 
accordingly.  At  present,  medical 
men  attempt  to  cure  diseases,  ma- 
gistrates commit  for  crimes,  and 
judges  condemn.  Local  authorities 
bear  the  cost,  leaving  the  seed- 
bed of  this  horrid  crop  untouched. 

Loyal  citizenship,  wholesome  life, 
and  morality,  have  their  roots  in 
clean  dwellings. 

My  remarks  on  defects  and  reme- 
dies will  not  be  so  practical,  con- 
tinuous, and  terse  as  is  desirable. 
The  subject  would  require  writing, 
ordering,  and  rewriting,  and  would 
then  be  a  tolerably  big  volume.  I 
wish  now  merely  to.  give  random 
hints. 

Private  sanitary  works  mnst  be 
adapted  to  site,  construction,  and 
architectural  arrangements.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  describe  all  exist- 
ing mal- arrangements.  I  really 
dare  not  tell  all  I  know  to  this 
meeting.  Some  few  facts  out  of 
many  which  I  have  ascertained  I 
may,  however,  name. 

I  have  examined  houses  where 
the  entire  basement  has  been  satu- 
rated with  sewage  from  the  dis- 
charge of  many  water-closets. 

In  the  year  1844  it  was  fonnd 
that  within  the  basement  of  Windsor 
Castle  there  existed  53  cesspools, 
full  and  overflowing.  No  window 
in  the  royal  apartments  could  then 
be  opened  at  the  top ;  the  warming 
and  ventilating  arrangements  being 
of  the  poorest  description.     At  pre- 
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sent  Windsor  Castle  is  in  a  more 
perfect  sanitary  state  than  any- 
other  palace  in  Europe. 

Some  mansions  defectively  sewer- 
ed swarm  with  rats,  bred  in  the 
large  fonl  drains. 

The  hotels  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  other  cities,  have  water-closets 
for  the  most  part  betwixt  bed- 
rooms, or  inside  corridors,  and 
without  any  means  for  proper  ven- 
tilation. 

Old  houses  of  the  larger  sort, 
both  in  country  and  in  town,  have 
large  internal  sewers,  cesspools,  and 
foul  subsoils ;  hence  much  sickness, 
and  many  premature  deaths. 

Ventilation,  on  any  system,  has 
seldom  been  thought  of.  Staircase 
windows  are  fixtures ;  bedrooms 
shut  up  tight ;  and,  if  there  should 
be  any  cracks  or  escapes  to  let  in 
air,  these  are  papered  or  'listed' 
up — sand  bags  being  laid  along  the 
divisional  sash-bars  of  the  win- 
dows. 

If  there  are  flues  and  fireplaces  in 
rooms,  these,  in  summer,  and  fre- 
quently in  winter  also,  have  the 
register  closed,  or  are  boarded  up, 
or  papered,  or  both.  Fresh  air — the 
breath  of  life — is  treated  as  if  it 
were  the  greatest  enemy. 

The  social  and  moral  abomina- 
tions resulting  from  overcrowding 
in  room  tenements,  may  be  found 
described  in  sanitary  and  police 
reports  ;  the  sexes,  adults  and 
children,  having  often  no  means  of 
separation.  A  midnight  inspection 
of  such  dwellings  is  an  awful  spec- 
tacle. 

A  person  visiting  a  foreign  coun- 
try may  learn  the  state  of  civilisa- 
tion in  the  appearances  of  the  people. 
Foul  air,  general  filth,  and  de- 
moralisation, give  no  uncertain 
signs — the  deformed,  the  diseased, 
the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind, 
tell  of  centuries  of  Governmental 
neglect.  Swarms  of  beggars  are 
witnesses  against  any  empire  or 
kingdom  in  which  they  abound. 
There  are  in  Great  Britain  many 
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and  glaring  social  defects.  Human 
dwellings  as  in  the  cabins  of  Ire- 
land, the  bothies  of  Scotland,  and 
the  hovels  of  Wales  and  England, 
can  only  be  examined  with  feelings 
of  shame.  But  palaces  and  man- 
sions are  not  free  from  grave  sani- 
tary defects. 

The  subsoil  beneath  a  house 
should  be  naturally  dry,  or  it 
should  be  made  dry  by  land  drain- 
ing. 

The  ground-floor  of  ahouse  should 
not  be  below  the  level  of  the  land, 
street  or  road  outside. 

A  site  excavated  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  or  steep  bank,  is  liable  to  be 
dangerous.  As  external  ventilation 
may  be  defective,  and  the  subsoil 
water  from  above  may  soak  toward 
and  beneath  such  houses,  middens, 
ashpits,  cesspools  at  the  back  must 
taint  such  basements. 

The  subsoil  within  every  base- 
ment should  have  a  layer  of  concrete 
over  it. 

Cesspools,  cesspits,  sink-holes,  or 
drains  should  not  be  formed  within 
house  basements. 

The  ground  around  dwelling- 
houses  should  be  paved,  flagged, 
asphalted,  covered  with  concrete,  or 
be  prepared  and  gravelled. 

Outside  channels  should  be  in 
good  order,  and  be  regularly 
cleansed. 

House-eaves  should  be  guttered 
and  spouted. 

Swill-tubs  should  not  be  near 
doors  or  windows. 

Pigsties  should  ever  be  at  a  dis- 
tance; and  where  pigs  are  kept, 
there  should  be  rigid  cleanliness. 

Improperly  keeping  pigs  has  cost 
more  human  sickness  and  life  than 
all  the  battles  the  country  has  ever 
been  engaged  in. 

Garden-plots  should,  of  course, 
be  in  order  and  be  properly  culti- 
vated. 

Many  houses,  from  the  mansion 
to  the  cottage,  are  unwholesome 
for  some  of  the  following  reasons : — 

i .  Damp  basements. 
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2.  Cesspools  and  foul  drains  with- 
in the  basement. 

3.  Rotten  timber  in  floors  and 
skirtings,  and  tainted  wall  papers. 

4.  Kitchen-sinks  in  improper 
places  and  nnventilated. 

5.  Water-closets  in  improper 
places  and  nnventilated. 

6.  Rooms  without  adequate  mean  a 
for  ventilation. 

7.  Water-cisterns  and  pumps  in 
improper  places,  and  so  the  water 
is  contaminated. 

These  defects  should  be  remedied 
by  landlords. 

Houses  are  also  unwholesome 
from  personal  dirt,  personal  care- 
lessness, and  personal  neglect.  As 
when : — 

1.  Rooms  are  not  sufficiently 
cleaned. 

2.  Carpets  are  left  down  too  long 
and  never  swept. 

3.  Windows  are  seldom  opened 
from  the  top. 

4.  Closets  are  dirty,  neglected, 
and  without  ventilation. 

5.  Dirty  beds  are  unmade,  and 
are  also  shrouded  by  dirty  hang- 
ings. 

6.  Dirty  wardrobes  and  dirty 
clothes  closets. 

.  7.  Nooks,  corners,  and  shelves 
which  are  never  dusted. 

A  lady,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century 
wrote  a  charming  story,  The 
Oottages  of  Glenbivrnie,  describing 
Scotch  cottages  and  cottagers'  lives 
in  the  last  century,  which  descrip- 
tion, true  then,  is  also  true  now, 
not  only  of  Scotch  cottages,  but 
also  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish 
cottages  generally,  so  far  as  I  know 
them. 

To  our  remonstrances  and  plead- 
ings for  alterations,  repairs,  care, 
and  cleansings,  we  get  similar 
answers  to  those  given  to  the  good 
and  wise  Mrs.  Mason  of  the  story, 
'  It  does  just  weel  enough,'  or  ■  We 
canna  be  fashed.' 

Sanitary  Education  is  required. 
As  a  nation  we  happen  just  to  have 


found  this  out.  Having  been  brought 
up  at  school,  or  under  private  tutors 
and  finished  at  college,  has  not  neces- 
sarily given  the  individual  a  true 
sanitary  education.  Order  has  not 
been  inculcated,  thoroughness  has 
not  been  insisted  upon;  absolute 
cleanliness  is  therefore  found  want- 
ing. 

The  word  4  comfort '  is  not  com- 
patible with  slovenliness  and  dirt ; 
although,  so  long  as  health  endures, 
some  mucky  people  may,  for  a  time, 
enjoy  themselves,  like  pigs  in  a 
puddle.  But  those  who  have  visit- 
ed and  inspected  dirty  neighbour- 
hoods, dirty  houses,  and  dirty  people, 
know  that  sickness  and  squalor 
banish  comfort.  Assistance  and 
sanitary  teaching  are  therefore  re- 
quired. That  is  not  true  charity 
which  takes  cake  and  wine  to  fever 
cases  in  over-crowded  dirty  cot- 
tages, and  leaves  the  over-crowding, 
dirt,  and  squalor  unremedied. 

I  must  again  refer  to  the  practical 
style  of  Mrs.  Mason.  She  finds 
the  house  miserably  dirty,  the 
children  disobedient,  the  parents 
apathetic,  but  she  at  once  sets  to 
work;  and  not  only  cleanB,  but 
teaches  others  how  to  clean  also. 

There  are  points  of  construction 
which  I  will  name,  so  as  to  put 
them  on  record  for  the  remem- 
brance of  those  who  may,  at  some 
time  or  other,  build  cottages  or 
small  houses ;  or  be  in  communica- 
tion with  those  who  do  build,  or 
are  going  to  do  so. 

Do  not  build  on  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, filling8-in  with  cesspool  refuse, 
chemical  waste,  or  on  swampy 
ground  which  cannot  be  drained. 
Thousands  of  houses  have  been  so 
placed,  and  are  now  being  so  placed, 
in  the  suburbs  of  our  towns. 

A  bed  of  concrete  over  the  site 
of  cottages  will  vastly  modify  other- 
wise objectionable  positions;  but 
indeed  a  bed  of  concrete  should  be 
used  in  all  cases. 

Houses    crowded    together  and 
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slightly  constructed  cause  great 
subsequent  misery.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  will  run  up  these  in  the 
worst  possible  way,  if  allowed  to  do 
so,  to  obtain  a  larger  rent  or  divi- 
dend. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
there  was  no  Act  for  the  regulation 
of  buildings  in  Liverpool ;  the  town 
increased  rapidly ;  low-class  specu- 
lators piled  up  wretched  houses  in 
narrow  courts  where  health  was 
impossible ;  the  local  death-rate  be- 
came the  heaviest  in  England.  Of 
late  the  Corporation  obtained  an 
Act  to  enable  these  courts  to  be 
partially  pulled  down,  which  has 
been  done  at  the  cost  of  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

Back-to-back  Cottages. — Cottages 
in  courts  entered  by  a  covered  pass- 
age ;  divisional  walls  half  a  brick 
thick;  joists  and  rafters  of  three- 
quarter  inch  boards,  which  a  cat 
walking  over  will  shake ;  stairs  so 
steep  and  narrow  as  to  be  difficult 
and  dangerous;  chamber  windows 
which  will  not  open ;  cellars  under- 
ground, in  a  hole,  without  drainage, 
and  which  cannot  be  drained ;  con- 
veniences crowded  against  cottage 
walls,  against  chambers,  over  mid- 
dens and  ashpits,  and  over  privies ; 
these  things  must  be  unwholesome 
and  disease-producing.  The  re- 
lieving officer  and  the  parish  sur- 
geon know  that  they  are  so. 

Over  and  over  again  the  cost  to 
the  parish  of  relief  administered  to 
the  inmates  of  defective  dwellings 
has  been  estimated,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  a  sum  equal  to  the  rent 
is  paid  many  times  over  by  the  re- 
lieving officer,  the  value  of  such 
dens  not  being  more  than  three 
or  four  years'  purchase. 

Sewering  and  draining  in  Eng- 
land have  been  vastly  improved  of 
late  years,  but  are  still  far  from 
perfect.  Bad  materials  are  used, 
but  the  worst  faults  arise  through 
bad  workmanship;  'defective  work- 
manship ; '  there  has  been  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  workman. 


London,  after  the  millions  expended, 
is  defectively  house-drained.  Most 
houses  in  London  are  drained  from 
the  back  to  the  sewer  in  the  street  at 
the  front,  so  that  basements  are 
traversed  by  drains,  many  of  them 
square  on  cross-section,  and  leaky 
at  the  joints,  so  that  the  sub- 
soil is  saturated  by  sewage  and  be- 
comes putrid.  Then  there  are  cess- 
pits, which  serve  no  purpose,  but  to 
retain  sediment  which  corrupts  and 
ferments.  All  such  foul  drains  and 
cesspits  should  be  removed,  with  the 
tainted  subsoil,  and  new  water- 
tight drains  belaid,  in  concrete,  and 
these  should  be  fully  ventilated 
externally. 

There  has  been  one  remarkable 
blunder  in  draining  many  new 
West-end  London  houses,  namely, 
making  no  connection  with  the 
street  sewer.  The  sewers  are  made 
by  the  parish,  house-drains  by  the 
builders,  and  it  is  no  one's  duty  to 
see  and  certify  to  a  correct  junction, 
or,  indeed,  junction  of  any  sort. 
When  such  houses  are  inhabited, 
subsoil  flooding  goes  on,  until  both 
subsoil  and  basement  are  alike  satu- 
rated. This  has  been  pointed  out 
over  and  over  again,  but  no  remedy 
is  as  yet  applied. 

There  are,  in  some  districts,  old 
sewers  not  sufficiently  deep  to  drain 
adjoining  houses.  One  case  has  been 
made  public  (Park  Lane  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge),  but  there  are 
other  cases  of  a  similar  kind. 

House-drain  ventilation  is  almost 
altogether  neglected,  the  house-drain 
forming  a  continuous  flue  from  the 
sewer  to  the  house.  Many  cases  of 
suffering  to  the  weakly,  delicate, 
and  susceptible,  spring  from  this 
sewage-gas  poison.  It  is  very  easy 
to  prevent  this  danger,  by  simply 
breaking  the  drain  at  a  point  out- 
side the  house  and  ventilating  it. 
I  have  done  this  for  several  friends 
since  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Water-closets  in  a  house  are  a* 
necessity,  but  many  are  most  im- 
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properly  placed,  and  are  not,  in  any 
degree,  ventilated.  Such  closets 
cause  discomfort  at  all  times,  and 
may  cause  disease  and  premature 
death. 

Ventilation  to  the  open  air  is  the 
only  remedy ;  but  if  closets  in  the 
body  of  the  house  can  be  dispensed 
with,  and  others  substituted  on  land- 
ings and  against  outside  walls,  so  as 
to  have  direct  daylight  and  open- 
air  ventilation  at  the  ceiling,  which 
cannot  be  closed,  winter  or  summer, 
such  improvement  should  be  made. 
When  society  has  advanced  to 
the  point  of  decency,  this  conve- 
nience will  be  really  private.  Most 
of  the  abuse,  misuse,  and  filth  con- 
nected with  such  places,  arises  from 
common  use.  Houses  will  some  day 
be  arranged  to  secure  sexual  privacy, 
which  will  insure  respect,  and  a  lec- 
turer will  not  need  to  comment  on 
the  subject.  If  Continental  nations 
do  not  follow  the  example,  we  must 
suffer  when  abroad  as  now,  or  stay 
at  home. 

House  Ventilation  is  almost  utterly 
neglected. 

Palaces,  mansions,  schools,  houses, 
And  cottages  have  walls,  floors,  ceil- 
ings, roofs,  doors,  and  windows,  with 
chimney-flues,  but  no  special  avail- 
able means  for  ventilation. 

The  architect  and  the  builder  have 
striven,  by  perfection  of  workman- 
ship (in  first-class  London  houses), 
to  have  every  room  air-tight.  What 
are  the  results?  Headaches  on 
ordinary  occasions;  something  in- 
describable when  the  rooms  are 
crowded,  as  those  learn  who  go 
through  the  horrors  of  a  London 
season.  If  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
consequences  of  breathing  such  an 
atmosphere,  at  a  State  ball,  an 
evening  at  home,  or  a  large  dinner 
party,  could  be  made  visible  to  the 
visitors  and  partakers,  they  would 
rush  from  such  crowding  with 
horror. 

We  will  not  use  each  other's 
dirty  plates  or  knives,  forks,  or 
spoons,  but  we  will  and  do  breathe 


the  rebreathed,  the  corrupted  air  of 
a  crowded  room. 

To  ventilate  stairs  and  passages, 
open  the  staircase  window,  or  pas- 
sage window,  or  both,  by  drawing 
down  the  top  sash,  several  inches 
in  summer,  one  or  more  inches 
in  winter;  screw  the  sash  fast,  so 
that  these  windows  are  open  all  the 
year  round.  The  result  will  be  im- 
proved health  to  the  family.  Pay 
no  attention  to  any  casual  remark, 
*  How  cold  your  staircase  is ! '  But 
this  remark  is  seldom  made. 

Schools,  as  a  rule,  are  very  de- 
fectively ventilated— ordinary  flat 
ceilinged  rooms  are  totally  unfitted 
for  schools.  The  space  should  be 
open  up  to  the  roof-ridge,  and  this 
should  be  louvred.  Nurseries  and 
children's  rooms  should  be  perma- 
nently ventilated.  Dormitories  for 
children  require  to  have  ample  ven- 
tilation :  clothe  the  children  warmly 
— cover  the  beds  warmly — prevent 
direct  draughts,  and  the  cool  air 
will  not  injure. 

Avoid  flue  ventilation  of  every 
sort,  let  fresh  air  come,  in  as 
direct  as  possible.  '  Night  air '  is 
the  only  air  which  can  be  had  at 
night,  so  do  not  fear  it.  Dread 
foul,  because  tainted  air  manufac- 
tured within  the  rooms.  Any  out- 
side fresh  air  is  better  than  lung 
and  skin  tainted  inside  air. 

In  contrast  to  hospital  and  school 
ventilation,  look  at  greenhouses,  as 
constructed  and  managed  by  hor- 
ticulturists who  rear  plants.  In 
greenhouses  and  conservatories  ge- 
nerally, there  are  means  for  warming 
and  ventilation  fully  provided,  the 
means  being  ingenious  and  simple ; 
louvres  in  the  roof  can  be  opened  or 
closed  at  pleasure  the  entire  length 
of  the  ridge,  so  that  the  whole  body 
of  air  can  be  regularly  and  evenly 
changed.  The  floor  also  is  elevated 
and  dry,  and  fresh  air  can  be  admitted 
as  may  be  required.  Schools  and 
hospitals  are  frequently  the  con- 
trary of  this.  There  are  no  means 
for  ventilation  in  the  roof;  and,  if 
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the  windows  are  open,  a  draught  is 
created,  chill  is  complained  of,  and 
windows  are  kept  closed.  The  chil- 
dren are  dull  and  inattentive,  the 
master  or  mistress,  confined  in  such 
atmosphere,  become  delicate,  and 
many  premature  deaths  amongst 
school  teachers  are  the  conse- 
quence. 

A  horticulturist  cannot  afford 
to  kill  his  plants  ;  he  lives  by  rear- 
ing and  preserving  them  in  health, 
and  to  this  end  warms  and  venti- 
lates with  the  greatest  amount  of 
care.  Shall  we  ever  learn  to  provide 
for  human  beings,  and  treat  them 
with  a  similar  amount  of  skill, 
forethought,  and  care  P  This  ques- 
tion deserves  a  practical  answer, 
and  I  recommend  it  to  the  special 
consideration  of  the  ladies  who  may 
be  district  visitors. 

Medical  men  have  told  me  that, 
in  their  practice,  when  called  to 
fever  and  labour  cases  in  cottages, 
they  have  been  obliged  purposely  to 
break  some  of  the  windows.  In  other 
cases  the  medical  man  looks  at  the 
room  and  its  surroundings,  and  if 
he  finds  it  under  the  influence  of 
some  indescribable  privy,  midden, 
or  cesspit  nuisance,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  he  orders  the  removal  of 
the  patient,  as  recovery  is  next  to 
an  impossibility  under  existing 
conditions.  Clergymen,  medical 
men,  lady  visitors,  parish  officers, 
and  policemen,  know  the  wretched 
dens  I  have  indicated. 

A  pure  water  supply  is  a  prime 
necessity  to  health,  but  how  rarely  is 
pure  water  obtainable !  In  the  coun- 
try, if  there  isa  pump,  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  a  dung-heap  close  to  it ; 
if  there  is  a  well,  the  top  may  be 
level  with  the  ground,  or  it  may  be 
on  the  side  of  the  road,  or  in  a  farm 
yard,  or  on  an  open  bit  of  common, 
where  fouling  must  and  does  take 
place.  I  have  cases  in  my  mind  of 
these  several  mal-arrangements, 
some  in  the  most  charming  rural 
landscapes  in  England. 


The  lady  of  the  district  may  do 
much  good  by  bringing  about  im- 
provements. The  dung  heaps  should 
be  removed,  and  the  tops  of  the  un- 
protected wells  be  raised  and 
covered. 

Diseased  men  wish  to  be  whole, 
they  will  compass  the  earth  in 
search  of  some  famed  remedy,  but 
it  must  come  according  to  their 
preconceived  fancy. 

In  the  5  th  chapter  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings  there  is  a  simple 
and  affecting,  but  also  instructive 
story : — 

'  Naaman,  captain  of  the  hosts  of 
Syria,  was  a  mighty  man  of  valour, 
but  he  was  a  leper. 

*  A  little  captive  maid  of  Israel, 
who  waited  on  Naaman's  wife,  said 
unto  her  mistress,  Would  God  my 
lord  were  with  the  prophet  that  is 
in  Samaria !  for  he  would  recover 
him  of  his  leprosy.'  We  are  then 
told  that  ( Naaman  came  with  his 
horses  and  with  his  chariot,  and 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  house  of 
Elisha. 

'And  Elisha  sent  a  messenger 
unto  him  saying,  Go  and  wash  in 
Jordan  seven  times,  and  thy  flesh 
shall  come  again  to  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  be  clean.  But  Naaman  was 
wroth,  and  went  away,  and  said, 
Behold,  I  thought,  He  will  surely 
come  out  to  me  and  stand  and  call 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God, 
and  strike  his  hand  over  the  place' 
and  recover  the  leper.'  The  proud 
spirit  of  Naaman  was,  however, 
appeased  by  the  pleading  of  his 
servants,  who  said,  *  My  father,  if 
the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some 
great  thing,  wouldst  thou  not  have 
done  it  ? ' 

The  lesson  I  wish  to  teach  is 
that  many  valuable  sanitary  reme- 
dies are  extremely  simple.  Do  not 
rely  on  costly  works,  or  expect 
grand  ceremonials,  but,  put  your 
house  into  sanitary  order  and  obey 
the  simple  injunction,  *  Wash  and  be 
clean.' 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  THE  COMMUNE. 

By  General  Clusebet. 


The  Sitting  of  April  20,  1871. 

ON  April  20  I  went  to  the  Com- 
mune to  protest  against  the 
decision  of  the  Executive  Commis- 
sion which  had  issued  the  following 
decree: 

'  The  Executive  Commission, 
taking  into  consideration  the  demo- 
cratic antecedents  of  the  citizen 
Girod,  chief  of  the  74th  battalion, 
who  was  condemned  to  death  by 
court-martial  for  having  refused  to 
march  against  the  enemy,  has  com- 
muted his  sentence. 

'  The  prisoner  Girod  is  to  suffer 
civil  and  military  degradation,  and  to 
remain  in  prison  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.' 

I  have  already  related  what  had 
happened  with  regard  to  this  affair ; 
how  I  saved  Bigault  and  the  Com- 
mission of  Public  Safety,  and  how  I 
did  not  take  the  life  which  I  rescued 
from  the  Executive  Commission,  it 
being  no  longer  the  time  for  doing  so. 

I  have  also  mentioned  how  during 
this  sitting  Rastoul  demanded  the 
dictatorship,  and  whose  were  the 
two  voices  which  rose  simul- 
taneously to  oppose  taking  the 
matter  into  consideration. 

After  this  incident,  which  ter- 
minated the  secret  sitting,  Paschal 
Grousset  made  the  following  pro- 
position : 

( That  the  Commune  being  of 
opinion,  firstly  that  an  end  should 
be  put  to  the  conflict  of  functions 
which  it  is  daily  called  upon  to 
decide,  and  secondly  that  this  can 
only  be  done  by  an  entire  reorgani- 
sation, and  that  the  new  members 
of  the  Commune  should  take  part 
in  this  reorganisation,  decides — 

'  Firstly,  that  all  the  commis- 
sions on  the  Commune  should  be 
reconstructed  and  their  functions 
clearly  defined. 


'  Secondly,  that  each  commission 
should  appoint  one  of  its  members 
to  be  the  head  of  its  special  depart- 
ment, and  responsible  to  the  Com- 
mune. 

'  Thirdly,  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee should  be  formed  of  the 
delegates  of  the  commissions.' 

This  proposition  would  have 
given  a  death-blow  to  our  resist- 
ance, as  it  put  it  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  five  members  of  the  mili- 
tary commission  who  were  each 
more  ignorant  of  military  matters 
and  more  incompetent  than  the 
other.  Each  day  would  have  wit- 
nessed endless  discussion  ending  in 
Bergerets  and  3rd  of  April.  The 
more  ignorant  a  man  the  more  vain 
and  short-sighted  he  is,  reasons 
incapably  and  inconclusively.  I 
opposed  this  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  advanced  the  follow- 
ing counter-proposition : 

1 That  the  commissions  should 
be  dissolved,  and  that  in  their  stead 
delegates  from  the  different  depart- 
ments should  be  appointed ;  that 
these  delegates  should  meet  once  a 
day  among  themselves,  and  once 
before  the  Commune,  to  report  on 
their  departments.' 

This  proposition  maintained  unity 
of  action  and  command  in  our  re- 
sistance to  the  enemy,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  preserved  the  legiti- 
mate control  of  the  Commune ;  it 
was  not  the  kind  of  thing  to  suit 
babblers  and  busybodies  who,  in- 
capable of  doing  anything  them- 
selves and  bearing  no  responsibility, 
took  shelter  behind  the  commis- 
sions and  undermined  everything, 
regardless  alike  of  good  or  bad,  in 
order  to  attain  their  ideal,  the 
puddle  of  anarchy  not  understood 
and  dangerous  word,  first  shot  into 
the  air  by  Proudhon. 

Who    could  venture    to   accuse 
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these  commissions,  containing  as 
they  did  nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  Commune,  or  at  any  rate  the 
expression  of  the  majority  ? 

Avrial,  Parisel,  Rastoul,  Le- 
francaiB  and  C16mence  supported 
my  proposition,  bnt  Babiok,  Vail, 
lant  and  Fortune  were  against  it* 
Arthur  Arnould,  one  of  the  beBt 
men  of  the  Commune,  maintained 
a  position  between  the  two.  On 
the  suggestion  of  R.  Eigault  it  was 
decided  that  Grousset,  another 
member  whose  name  I  have  for* 
gotten — Oudet,  I  think — and  I, 
should  retire  for  a  few  minutes  to 
draw  up  a  resolution.  The  resolu- 
tion, concerning  which  we  were  all 
of  one  mind,  was  as  follows : 

'  That  the  Commune  should  ap- 
Doint  to  each  public  office  one 
responsible  delegate,  to  /be  under 
the  control  of  the  Commission  and 
the  Commune.' 

This  article  was  put  to  the  vote, 
and  was  unanimously  adopted,  with 
one  exception  only. 

The  Commune,  at  the  instance  of 
Paschal  Grousset,  decided  that  the 
number  of  delegates  should  be  nine. 
This  was  absurd.  Of  what  use 
were  a  Delegate  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
a  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  a 
Minister  of  Commerce,  in  the  muni- 
cipal council  of  an  unrecognised  Com- 
mune?—for  that  was  what  we  were. 
It  was  most  important  we  should 
avoid  everything  that  might  give 
rise  to  false  interpretations  in  this 
matter. 

One  can  understand  a  Ministry 
of  War,  for  with  certain  exceptions 
— the  grant  of  pensions,  for  in- 
stance— all  its  offices  are  applicable 
to  any  army,  and  an  army  in  action 
must  of  necessity  be  centralised  in 
the  hands  of  him  who  directs  it. 

One  can  understand  a  Ministry 
of  Justice  and  Police,  for  in  such  a 
case  as  that  of  a  city  of  1,500,000 
inhabitants,  besieged  by,  and  sub- 
ject to,  all  the  intrigues  of  a  rich 
and  unscrupulous  enemy,  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  to  centralise   the 


duties  of  the  police  of  the  different 
districts,  to  communicate  to  them 
indications  that  would  otherwise 
escape  their  notice,  and  to  give 
them  a  general  direction. 

One  can  understand  a  Ministry  of 
Finance,  the  soul  of  resistance  to 
Versailles,  and  of  success.  Here 
especially  we  needed  •  an  efficient 
man,  not  merely  a  book-keeper. 
Here  it  would  be  necessary  to  act 
in  a  revolutionary  manner,  without 
bourgeois  scruples.7 

I  will  further  admit  the  Delegate 
of  Education.  It  would  be  worthy 
of  the  people  to  send  the  children' 
to  school  amid  the  roar  of  the  can- 
non which  were  making  a  breach 
in  the  ancient  strongholds  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition.  That  vision 
of  little  children  applying  them- 
selves to  learn  without  a  moment's 
loss  of  time,  while  their  fathers 
were  dying  to  gain  for  them  the 
right  of  intellectual  equality  by 
education,  was  not  without  gran- 
deur. 

But  what  would  be  the  use  of  a 
Delegate  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  a 
single  community  in  a  country  of 
which  all  the  other  communities 
were  united  in  a  compact  national 
body,  standing  before  governments 
which  did  not  recognise  the  said 
community  ?  He  might  spend  his 
time  in  sending  out  circulars,  to  the 
departments,  but  the  departments 
were  not  foreign  countries. 

Our  only  relations  of  interest  \ 
with  a  foreign  Power  were  the 
compulsory  relations  with  Ger- 
many, and  as  they  were  essentially 
connected  with  our  military  opera- 
tions, the  business  would  neces- 
sarily be  conducted  by  the  Dele- 
gate of  War,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  troops  of  the  Commune,  and 
the  representative  of  Germany. 

This  post  was  therefore  altogether 
superfluous,  as  was  also  the  Minia± 
try  of  Public  Works.  I  have  tried 
in  vain  to  discover  what  occupation 
there  could  be  for  a  Delegate  of 
Public  Works,  beyond  the  duties  of 
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the  other  departments,  the  Minis- 
tries of  War,  Finance,  Public  Safety, 
and  Education.  It  was  not  the  la- 
bour question  entrusted  to  Franckel, 
or  the  commissariat  bestowed  upon 
Viard. 

'  2.  The  delegate  is  to  have  the 
power  of  taking  whatever  measures 
the  situation  may  require  on  his 
own  responsibility.' 

All  but  four  members  voted  in  fa- 
vour of  this  paragraph,  and  it  passed 
without  discussion. 

'  3.  The  Commissions  must  in  no- 
wise interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  delegate ;  they  must  register  his 
deeds  and  refer  them  to  the  Com- 
mune.' 

This  paragraph  was  passed,  with, 
this  amendment  by  Amouroux : 

( The  responsible  delegate  may  be 
recalled  by  the  Commune,  at  the 
request  of  the  Commission,  which 
must  produce  evidence  to  justify 
the  measure.' 

When  the  second  paragraph  had 
been  passed  I  withdrew  to  attend  to 
my  military  duties. 

Now  came  the  moment  for  which 
Delescluze  had  been  impatiently 
watching.  He  had  only  once  dared 
to  attack  me  to  my  face  ;  but  it  re- 
sulted in  so  much  discomfiture  to 
himself,  and  he  came  out  of  the 
affair  so  crestfallen,  that  for  the 
future  he  confined  himself  to  plot- 
ting against  me  behind  my  back, 
while  to  my  face  he  was  as  civil  as 
possible. 

I  knew  every  moment  what  he 
was  about,  but  I  let  him  alone  ;  and 
if  it  were  all  to  happen  over  again, 
I  should  do  the  same.  I  would  not 
for  the  world  act  from  personal 
motives.  As  soon  as  I  was  gone, 
Delescluze  proposed  a  counter- 
resolution,  in  which  the  third  ar- 
ticle was  as  follows : 

'3.  The  delegates  must  come 
together  every  evening,  and  decide 
by  a  majority  of  votes  on  the  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  in  each  depart- 
ment.' 

This  proposition  was  the  height 


of  absurdity.  Fancy  military  opera- 
tions conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  majority,  by  Andrieux, 
Paschal  Grousset,  Yaillant,  Viard, 
&c.  All  excellent  people,  these— most 
worthy  people  in  every  respect,  and 
very  learned,  I  have  no  doubt,  in 
the  matters  of  their  own  profes- 
sions, but  totally  ignorant  concern- 
ing mine.  Picture  me  to  yourselves 
in  the  intervals  of  the  sittings, 
which,  took  place,  not  in  the  even- 
ing, but  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, with  arms  a-kimbo,  waiting 
for  the  meeting  to  take  place  before 
I  could  act. 

It  was  the  acme  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  had  Delescluze  not  been  Deles* 
cluze,  I  should  have  sworn  that  his 
proposition  had  been  dictated  by 
Versailles. 

I  remained  in  ignorance  of  this 
resolution,  which  was  definitively 
adopted  by  the  Commune,  and 
which,  had  I  known  of  it,  would 
have  made  me  give  in  my  resigna- 
tion at  once  during  the  sitting. 
Hence  the  astonishment  of  An- 
drieux  when,  at  the  first  sitting  of 
the  Executive  Commission,  I  ex- 
claimed, in  answer  to  his  proposition 
that  the  members  should  be  respon- 
sible for  each  other,  '  What !  I  to 
be  answerable  for  your  deeds  ? 
That's  good.'  I  was  shocked  beyond 
measure  at  this  monstrous  idea ;  but 
later,  when  paragraph  3,  which  I 
have  just  mentioned,  came  to  my 
knowledge,  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  he  had  been  right  in  speaking 
to  me  as  he  had  done.  There  was 
no  other  course  open  to  me  but  to 
resign,  or  submit  with  a  good  grace. 

If  I  adopted  the  first  it  was  all 
over  with  the  Commune,  and  with 
all  those  honest  men  who,  without 
other  ambition  than  that  of  gaining 
for  their  children  a  life  of  freedom 
and  respectability  through  work, 
were  fighting  and  suffering  without 
a  word  of  complaint. 

It  was  evident  from  the  tone  of 
the  members  of  both  the  Execu- 
tive and  Military  Commissions  that 
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these  men,  who  knew  nothing 
about  military  matters,  were  also 
afraid  of  nothing.  It  was  ever  the 
story  of  Carelle's  blockheads,  who, 
fancying  they  would  go  to  Ver- 
sailles, passed  by  Mont  Valenen, 
and  came  back  greatly  astonished, 
and  still  more  dismayed,  at  the 
ravages  which  the  artillery  of  a  fort 
could  make  in  the  close  ranks  of  a 
flock  of  human  beings.  Their 
fathers  had  had  a  day  on  October  6, 
and  they  wanted  to  have  one  in 
April  or  May — it  did  not  much 
matter  which.  They  had  read  of 
this  in  the  history  of  1 793  ;  but  con- 
cerning the  changes  in  military 
tactics  which  had  resulted  from  new 
modes  of  armament  and  means  of 
transport,  they  knew  not  an  iota — 
not  a  particle. 

Three  headstrong  fellows  like 
Bergeret,  Eudes,  and  Duval  would 
concert  together,  and  send  off  60, 000 
men  just  as  one  turns  out  a  pack 
of  hounds.  '  Hoicks !  hoicks  ! 
tallyho  ! '  and  away  they  go.  They 
have  neither  artillery,  ambulance, 
reserve  forces,  nor  scouts  ;*  neither 
advance  guard  nor  supplies.  Oh  no  ! 
all  that  was  part  of  the  old  school 
militarism.  The  Revolution  had 
summed  up  everything— all  science 
and  experience— in  the  word  pa- 
triotism. To  be  a  good  revolution- 
ist, it  was  only  necessary  to  shut 
one's  eyes  to  the  truth,  and  turn 
one's  back  upon  science.  (I  am 
only  speaking  of  what  concerns  my 
own  profession.) 

Such  was  the  direction  taken  by 
the  ideas  of  the  majority ;  but  the 
majority  did  not  consist  of  working 
men.  Here  were  the  dried-up  fruit 
of  all  the  so-called  liberal  profes- 
sions —  law,  medicine,  literature, 
chemistry,  shopkeeping;  engineers 
without  works,  doctors  without 
patients,  lawyers  without  brief*, 
professors  without  pupils — all  these 
were  comprised  in  it. 

These  people,  with  plenty  of  ac- 
tivity in  their  heads,  but  none  in 
their  limbs — with  appetites  and  as- 


pirations, but  no  love  of  work, 
called  everyone  who  said  that  a 
thing  was  not  possible  for  such  and 
such  a  reason,  or  that  such  and 
such  conditions  were  indispensable 
to  success,  indifferent,  reactionary, 
or  incapable.  All  the  genuine 
working  men,  and  the  men  with 
convictions  and  learning,  were  in 
the  minority.  Here  were  to  be 
found  the  Varlins,  Vermorels  and 
Rastouls  (Felix  Pyat,  a  man  of 
great  intelligence,  was  not  properly 
speaking  in  either),  but  unfortu- 
nately they  were  timid  with  the 
timidity  of  men  who,  knowing  by 
experience  the  difficulties  of  prac- 
tice, are  patient.  They  neither 
ought  to  have  contended  nor  could 
have  contended  against  the  intel- 
lectual disorder  of  the  majority. 

I  knew  all  this,  and  I  anticipated 
the  consequences.  I  foresaw  that 
they  would  commit  folly  after  folly, 
and  that  a  fortnight  from  the  time  of 
my  withdrawal  the  disheartened 
National  Guards  would  open  the 
gates  to  the  Versailles  troops.  This 
was  precisely  what  happened.  I 
swallowed  my  amour-propre  out  of 
love  for  the  people  and  respect  for 
the  principle  of  the  Commune.  It 
was  the  greatest  sacrifice  I  have  ever 
been  called  upon  to  make.  This  was 
the  reason  of  the  sudden  change  in 
my  manner  which  was  noticed,  and 
cited  against  me,  by  Andrieux.  I 
may  add  that,  with  the  exception  of 
asking  me  questions,  the  Executive 
Commission  made  no  use  of  its 
prerogative.  As  I  knew  that  what- 
ever I  said  would  immediately  be 
repeated,  I  remained  silent,  from 
which  they  concluded  that,  having 
nothing  to  say,  I  knew  nothing.  I 
placed  official  documents  under  the 
noses  of  the  members  of  both  the 
Executive  and  Military  Commis- 
sions. I  might  as  well  have  given 
them  Sanscrit  to  read.  This  made 
them  furious,  and  naturally  the  con- 
clusion their  ignorance  came  to 
was  that  I  was  incapable.  I  never 
abandoned  my  rule  of  conduct  to 
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keep  silent  as  long  as  powder  was 
speaking.  Meyer  and  I  alone  knew 
about  the  organisation.  Bossel 
himself,  my  Colonel  of  the  Staff, 
was  kept  out  of  this  business,  it  not 
being  at  all  in  his  line.  It  was  my 
duty  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  it, 
as  he  had  no  talent  for  organisa- 
tion. This  then  was  my  position 
with  regard  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mission, which  I  blame  less  than 
the  Commune ;  for  what  is  one  to 
think  of  a  soi-di&ani  political  body 
which  could  be  guilty  of  such  ras- 
calities as  that  of  voting  unani- 
mously for  an  act  when  I  was 
present,  and  then,  when  my  back 
was  turned,  playing  the  silly  trick 
of  voting  the  exact  opposite  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  '  Communal '  principle 
must  have  been  very  strong  in 
itself  to  have  held  out  sixty  days 
against  such  fools.  As  for  the 
people,  I  admire  their  patience:  they 
forgot  themselves  in  the  cause,  and 
submitted  to  everything  rather  than 
that  the  principle  should  suffer. 

At  the  end  of  this  sitting  the 
delegates  and  commissions  were 
appointed.  This  was  the  result  of 
the  ballot : 

War  .  .  Cluseret  .  43  votes 

Finance         .  .  Jourdes  .  33  „ 

Commissariat  .  Viard  .30  „ 

Foreign  Affairs  .  Giousset  .27  „ 

Education    .  .  Vaillant  .  27  „ 

Justice  .  .  Protot  .  27  „ 

Safety .        .  .  Rigault  .  29  „ 

The  last  of  these  was  immediately 
replaced  by  Couraet. 

Franckel  was  added  for  the  Com- 
mission of  Labour,  and  Andrieux 
for  Public  Works. 

The  two  last  had  not  obtained  a 
majority  at  the  first  ballot. 

The  Military  Commission  was 
composed  of  Delescluze,  Tridon, 
Avrial,  Ranvier,  and  Arnold — a 
journalist,  a  student,  a  mechanic,  a 
painter  on  porcelain,  and  an  archi- 
tect. The  first  was  an  old  Jacobin, 
devoted,  obstinate,  borne,  and  ut- 
terly ignorant  in  all  the  concerns 
of  the  profession. 


The  second  was  a  man  of  superior 
mind,  the  best  man  of  the  Com. 
mune  certainly ;  but  he  was  dying. 
The  third  was  a  working'  man  of 
a  good  frank  disposition,  devoted  to 
the  cause,  and  without  arrikr*. 
pensee9  but  ignorant  of  my  profes- 
sion as  a  fish,  who  cited  me  before 
the  bar  of  the  Commune  for  not 
having  charged  the  ^hellft  with 
dynamite. 

The  fourth  was  a  man  of  un- 
doubted energy  and  devotion,  igno- 
rant of  military  matters,  but  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  not  to  give  me 
any  unnecessary  trouble. 

A  more  corrupt  man  than  the 
fifth  cannot  be  imagined;  and,  a* 
he  knew  that  I  was  acquainted 
with  his  private  character,  he 
made  himself  consciously  or  un- 
consciously the  tool  of  Versailles 
by  continually  putting  spokes  into 
my  wheels.  It  was  the  batta- 
lion he  commanded  (the  64th) 
which  opened  the  gates  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  gave  out  that  the  enemy 
had  been  in  Paris  at  8  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st;  and  al- 
though I  was  almost  unanimously 
acquitted  (with  the  exception  of 
8 'votes)  he  wanted  me  to  be  kept  a 
prisoner  at  all  hazards. 

The  following  day,  at  noon  (April 
21),  Delescluze  came  to  the  Ministry 
of  War  just  as  I  was  going  out  to 
visit  the  forts.  I  found  him  sitting 
by  the  fire  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Staff.  I  still  see  his  look  of 
horror  when  I  said  to  him,  'Good 
morning,  old  fellow;  how  are  you? 
What  can  I  do  for  you?' 

'Why,  the  Military  Commission 
is  going  to  meet  here.' 

'  Very  well/  I  replied,  '  you  have 
a  nice  fire  and  can  warm  yourself. 
I  am  going  to  the  out-posts,'  and 
summoning  my  carriage,  I  drove 
away.  There  was  no  maline  pre- 
pense in  what  I  said,  but  Delescluze 
was  shocked ;  he  had  a  great  idea 
of  himself  and  his  Military  Com* 
mission.  He  had  come  to  examine 
me,  and  was  horrified  at  the  free 
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and.  easy  manner  in  which  I  assigned 
him  the  fireside  as  his  place  of  bat* 
tie.  He  fancied  himself  a  commis- 
sioner of  '93,  and  would  have  had 
me  come  before  him  trembling, 
deferential,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  importance ;  but 
all  this  was  entirely  foreign  to  my 
nature* 

I  established  the  Military  Com- 
mission in  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor. 

I  gave  Arnold  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  organisation  of  the 
infantry,  and  instructed  Meyer  to 
drown  him  under  an  avalanche  of 
official  reports  concerning  legions, 
battalions,  and  companies,  enough 
to  make  one  shiver  in  the  month  of 
August. 

Tridon  .  was  entrusted  with  the 
intendance  and  Delescluze  with  the 
commissariat.  Avrial  had  charge 
of  the  ammunition ;  Banvier  never 
came. 

My  intercourse  with  them  was 
of  a  good  nature,  especially  with 
Avrial  and  Tridon.  I  have  generally 
bad  a  perfect  understanding  with 
genuine  working  men  ;  but  this 
miscellaneous  crowd  by  which  I 
was  surrounded,  these  parodies  on 
Robespierre,  wretched  little  Marats, 
and  republican  petits  creves,  inspired 
me  with  disgust. 

There  is  no  air  for  one's  lungs- 
no  ground  for  one's  feet.  You 
search,  you  probe,  you  listen  in 
vain,  and  what  you  hear  has  the 
effect  of  a  barrel-organ  playing  the 
Qa  ira  to  an  accompaniment  of 
oaths  and  senseless  phrases ;  but 
you  may  search  and  search  and 
search  in  vain,  to  find  an  original  or 
sound  idea. 

But  with  the  working  men  it  is 
quite  different.  The  uneducated, 
who  have  only  aspirations,  have 
a  deep  sense  of  justice  and  freedom. 
Experience  and  instinct  give  them 
a  true  idea  of  their  social  wrongs, 
and  they  know  that  liberty,  and 
liberty  only,  can  set  them  right. 
To  believe  that  they  place  confi- 


dence in  scientifico-sooial  formulas, 
that  can  be  directly  applied  by  au- 
thorised edicts,  is  a  gratuitous  in- 
sult to  them,  and  shows  that  one 
entirely  misunderstands  them.  If 
here  and  there  they  still  follow  a 
Delescluze  or  a  Gambetta,  clogging 
unintentionally  the  wheels  of  Jaco- 
binism, it  is  primarily  out  of  hatred 
to  what  is,  and  then  because  Jaco- 
binism, like  Jesuitism,  assumes  all 
shapes  and  tries  to  hide  the  most 
ruthless  despotism  under  the  cloak 
of  liberty.  The  people  do  not  ex- 
amine very  closely ;  they  behold  the 
cap  of  Liberty  and  run  after  it  with- 
out looking  to  see  whether  Liberty 
be  underneath  it. 

Who  was  a  greater  despot  than 
Gambetta,  hunting  down  and  im- 
prisoning the  Socialist  workmen  of 
Lyons  and  Marseilles,  and  shooting 
those  unfortunates  who  murmured 
at  having  to  die  of  hunger  and  cold 
in  those  charnel  houses  which  he 
called  his  camps  of  instruction  ?  I 
do  not  speak  of  myself,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  hunted  like  a  wild 
beast  during  the  winter  of  1870  and 
1 87 1  by  his  bloodhound  Banc,  his 
prefects,  and  his  prosecutors,  be- 
cause I  had  seen  too  clearly  into  his 
game,  and  had  from  the  first  de- 
nounced him  to  the  people  as  anew 
Jules  Favre,  a  new  Ollivier,  another 
Jules  Simon. 

Who  showed  a  more  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  public  cause  than  he 
did  in  giving  the  command  of  the 
republican  forces  to  the  men  most 
censured  by  the  people — Cbarrette, 
Solignac,  d'Aurelles  de  Paladine, 
Cambriel,  and  all  the  generals  of 
the  fallen  regime  under  the  public 
reprobation  ? 

The  difference  between  the  Jaco- 
bin and  Bonapartist  schools  in  France 
lies  only  in  one  word,  that  which 
designates  the  form  of  Government. 
The  principle  is  the  same — liberty 
in  subjection  to  irresponsible  autho- 
rity. We  have  seen  Ghallemel 
Lacour  at  Lyons,  Naquet  and  Gent 
at  Marseilles,  and  Gambetta  every- 
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where.  My  friends,  what  have  they 
done  for  you  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
they  did  not  forget  themselves.  Ask 
Gambetta  what  he  was  about  at  St. 
S6bastien  when  we  were  fighting  in 
Paris,  and  Ghallemel  what  he  was 
doing  in  Switzerland. 

As  regards  those  workmen  with  a 
higher  intellectual  cultivation,  like 
Yarlon,  Franckel,  andMalon,  they  are 
the  only  men,  believe  me,  who  have 
any  real  influence  with  their  class. 
There  is  only  one  political  and  social 
principle — Liberty.  As  for  establish- 
ing Socialism  by  force,  and  making 
it  fructify  by  means  of  blood — oh, 
they  are  much  too  philosophical  and 
strong  to  be  violent.  It  was  their 
patience  that  ruined  them.  They 
first  let  themselves  be  invaded,  and 
then  ruled  over  by  the  Jacobins  and 
Blanquists.  They  had  a  ready- 
made  formula,  whether  it  was 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  or 
means  mattered  little.  '  Robespierre 
acted  thus,  and  our  forefathers  ap- 
proved. Let  us  do  likewise,  and 
approve  [yourselves].     Amen.' 

Whoever  does  not  approve  down 
with !  If  Delescluze  had  triumphed, 
we  should  have  been  put  down. 
There  was  no  room  for  liberty  be- 
tween the  two  camps  of  Versailles 
and  the  majority  of  the  Commune. 

I  approve  of  Robespierre  as  far 
as  a  temporary  necessity.  Our  fa- 
thers in  1793  made  war  against 
a  caste  which  derived  its  strength 
and  privileges  from  its  blood.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  to  drown 
it  in  blood;  but  we  in  187 1  were 
fighting  against  people  who  de- 
rived their  privileges  and  strength 
from  their  money  credit,  not  their 
birth,  and  therefore  it  was  only 
necessary  to  strike  a  blow  there  and 
there  only.  For  this  there  was  no 
need  to  veil  the  face  of  Liberty,  and 
use  atrocious  violence.  It  would 
have  sufficed,  as  I  have  said,  to  lay 
our  hands  on  the  Bank  of  France. 
What  is  a  bourgeois  without  a 
penny?  Nothing.  What  is  a  no- 
bleman without  a  penny  ?      Still  a 


nobleman.  The  first,  therefore, 
should  be  ruined,  and  the  second 
destroyed.  Robespierre  understood 
his  mission,  and  accomplished  it. 

•  Delescluze,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Commune,  understood  nothing, 
and  therefore  accomplished  nothing. 

Whatever  may  be  said  or  done 
in  the  present  day,  the  chief  article 
in  the  universal  creed  of  the  work- 
ing men  of  all  countries  is  this: 
the  absolute  and  unlimited  right  of 
meeting  and  associating  freely,  when 
and  where  they  please,  in  order  to 
hold  consultations,  to  learn,  and  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with 
each  other,  and  thus  get  the  benefit 
of  the  various  manifestations  of 
thought. 

Where  such  liberty  exists,  no 
revolutions  need  be  feared.  Evolu- 
tions only  take  place. 

Now  I  will  return  to  my  Military 
Commission.  The  preceding  pages 
are  necessary  to  explain  its  origin  ; 
now  we  will  see  what  it  was  com- 
posed of.  It  will  then  be  easier  to 
understand  how  my  proposition  of 
setting  the  Archbishop  at  liberty 
was  received.  The  noisiest  mem- 
ber, the  one  who  arrogated  most 
importance  to  himself,  and  was 
made  most  of  by  the  Commission, 
was  certainly  the  most  useless. 

Like  all  sinecurists,  Andrieux 
comes  in  a  few  minutes  late.  He 
has  an  air  of  business,  and  carries 
a  huge  portfolio  bursting  with 
documents.  A  short,  stout,  fat  man, 
with  one  eye,  and  hi*  head  buried 
in  his  shoulders.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  he  seats  himself 
at  the  centre  of  the  table  round 
which  we  are  assembled,  and  begins, 
in  a  small,  quavering  voice,  which 
one  is  astonished  to  hear  proceeding 
from  that  large  head  and  stout 
body,  to  drawl  out  an  interminable 
dreary  discourse  ending  in  smoke. 

When  one  had  listened,  and  tried 
to  discover  what  he  was  driving  at, 
one  was  amazed  to  find  that  it  was 
all  about  a  bill  of  3ft*.  50c.,  or  some 
such  thing,  in  regard  to  which  he 
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wanted  the  advice,  consent,  and 
signatures  of  his  illustrious  col- 
leagues who  formed  the  Council. 
A  lock  had  been  out  of  order,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  Council  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty — seeing  that 
the  case  was  urgent — to  take  upon 
himself  to  call  a  locksmith. 

When  I  think  that  my  time  was 
taken  up  with  nonsense  like  this; 
that  such  creatures  had  the  right 
to  control  me,  examine  me,  and 
inflict  the  burden  of  their  respon- 
sibility on  me,  I  should  turn  red 
with  shame  did  I  not  remember 
that  I  had  submitted  voluntarily 
out  of  love  for  the  people,  whom  I 
respected  even  amid  their  errors, 
and  whose  cause  I  wished  to  up- 
hold. 

Andrieux  never  could  understand 
that  we  were  not  impressed,  as  he 
was,  by  the  importance  of  his  com- 
munications, and,  above  all,  that 
we  did  not  admire  his  Republican 
austerity,  which  would  not  allow 
him  to  spend  36*.  50c.  without  con- 
sulting his  colleagues. 

Small  in  stature,  to  begin  with, 
and  accustomed  to  small  surround- 
ings, for  him  everything  assumed 
microscopic  proportions.  His  little 
nose  must  poke  into  everything. 
He  ferreted,  he  rummaged,  he 
fumbled,  he  gossiped,  but  above 
all  he  chattered  and  made  himself 
small.  To  deny,  instead  of  teach- 
ing ;  to  blame,  instead  of  judging ; 
to  condemn,  instead  of  understand- 
ing, such  were  his  doings.  Would 
to  God  he  were  the  only  one  of  his 
species  ! 

On  the  left  side  of  Andrieux  sat 
Vaillant.  He  was  of  middle  height, 
and  in  physiognomy  strikingly 
like  Robespierre.  He  spoke  little. 
I  believe  him  to  be  honest  and 
energetic.  An  engineer  by  profes- 
sion, he  was  put,  after  September 
4,  by  the  Committee  of  the  twenty 
arrondissements,  which  held  its 
meetings  in  the  Place  de  la  Cor- 
derie,  on  the  War  Committee  with 
L'Huillier,   Flourens,   and  myself, 


though  he  was  totally  ignorant  of 
the  profession.  But  what  did  that 
matter?  Dereurre  was  put  over 
Dombroski  by  the  Commune !  Such 
things  one  has  to  bear,  and  one 
does  bear,  when  one  is  really  de- 
voted to  something  higher  than 
men — to  a  principle.  Vaillant  has 
not  said  his  last  word :  he  is  young, 
and  the  future  belongs  to  him.  I 
have  seen  him  indefatigable  in  busi- 
ness, and  devoted  to  what  he 
thought  the  truth — the  eccentri- 
cities of  the  Jacobins  and  Blan- 
quists,  who  formed  the  majority  of 
the  Commune.  He  has  in  him  the 
stuff  to  make  a  Socialist.  May  he 
develop ! 

On  the  right  of  Andrieux  sat  Pro- 
tot,  Minister  of  Justice,  a  tall,  thin 
man,  with  brown,  or  rather  chest- 
nut hair.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and 
studied  medicine.  He  is  still  young, 
and  his  mind  is  not  well  balanced, 
so  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  he 
may  become.  At  present  he  be- 
longs to  Blanqui.  A  man  of  action, 
master  of  himself,  intelligent,  am- 
bitious, and  somewhat  of  aformulist, 
Protot  is  a  sort  of  modern  St.  Just. 
I  do  not  think  he  will  remain  at- 
tached to  the  cause  of  the  prole- 
tariat. I  hope  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  his  imperious  spirit  drives  him 
towards  Jacobinism,  and  his  ambi- 
tion towards  power.  The  cause  of 
the  proletariat  possesses  no  attrac- 
tions for  minds  of  that  class.  I 
should  not  be  astonished  if  he  were 
to  join  Gambetta.  Protot  fought 
well  in  the  last  days  of  the  Com- 
mune, and  had  his  jaw  broken  by  a 
ball  behind  a  barricade.  Now,  in 
his  retreat  at  Berne,  far  from  imi- 
tating his  former  colleagues,  who 
pass  their  time  in  tearing  each  other 
to  pieces,  he  spends  his  in  work, 
and  has  taken  his  degree  as  doctor 
of  medicine.  He  is  an  earnest  man 
who,  in  both  senses,  will  make  his 
way  in  the  world. 

To  the  left  of  Vaillant  sat  the  son 
of  Philip  Cournet.  The  father,  who 
had  been  a  naval  officer,   was  a 
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friend  of  mine,  and,  perhapB,  the 
most  energetic  man  the  Revolution 
had  produced.  He  was  killed  in  a 
duel  in  London,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge,  by  Barthelemy,  another  re- 
fugee. The  son  belongs,  Hke  his 
father  and  Delescluze,  whose*  lieu- 
tenant he  was,  to  the  Jacobin  school. 
Though  born  in  1839,  Cournet 
is  already  grey;  he  is  tall,  but 
fat,  and  is  the  personification  of 
good  nature.  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  foundation  of  his  character. 
He  is  very  liberal,  and  I  do  not 

five  that  adjective  lightly.  He  is  a 
ocialist  in  feeling,  without  having 
earned  a  right  to  the  title  by  study 
of  the  question ;  but  above  all,  he  is 
a  convinced  Republican,  and  under- 
stands the  Revolution  better  than 
those  who  accuse  him  of  being  a 
*  Moderate,'  and  this  alone  would 
have  raised  him  above  his  prede- 
cessor, R.  Rigault,  had  he  done 
nothing  else  for  public  safety. 
Cournet,  indeed,  had  no  special 
qualifications  for  a  prefect  of  police. 
He  was  a  generous  man  of  action  and 
feeling,  and  his  talents  were  those 
of  a  journalist.  Why  then  was  he 
made  a  prefect  of  police  ?  For  the 
same  reason  that  inspired  the  Com* 
mune  to  put  Delescluze  at  the  head 
of  the  military  forces,  a  proceeding 
which  led  to  its  downfall  by  the 
,  entrance  of  the  Versaillese  into 
Paris.  When  men  commit  such 
crimes  of  *  Leze-intelligence  '  they 
ought  to  retire  and  abstain  from 
judging  others.  If  the  people  persist 
in  allowing  themselves  to  be  indoc- 
trinated by  all  these  noisy  nonenti- 
ties (who  are  the  more  presumptuous 
because  they  know  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  of  the  extent  of  their 
own  ignorance),  they  may  resign 
themselves  to  remain  a  long  time 
in  the  state  of  misery  and  degrada- 
tion which  they  are  kept  in  by 
adventurers  of  more  intelligence 
and  cultivation. 

I   said  that   Cournet  was  truly 
liberal.     Here  is  a  proof. 

A  priest  whom  I  did  not  know 


came  to  me  at  the  office  one  day,  at 
the  time  Cournet  was  Delegate  of 
Public  Safety.  He  wished  to  see 
the  Archbishop.  'What  for?'  I 
asked.  '  To  confess  him/  he  replied, 
frankly,  and  added,  *  It  is  a  great 
consolation  to  us  priests/  'Very 
well/  I  said ;  (  come  again  to-mor- 
row, when  I  shall  have  seen  the 
prefect  of  police ; '  and  at  the  sitting 
of  the  council  I  spoke  to  Cournet 
about  it.  His  first  words  were— 
•'  Do  you  think  it  can  be  done  ? ' 
'Certainly/  I  replied;  'what  does 
it  matter  to  us  whether  those  people 
confess  or  do  not  confess— what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  Commune?' 
'  You  are  right/  he  said,  after  a  few 
minutes'  thought,  and  he  signed  the 
pass.  The  intellectual  dwarfs  of 
the  school  of  Rigault  and  Co.  could 
have  set  up  a  great  cackle,  and 
have  imagined  they  would  save  the 
capital  by  refusing  to  let  one  priest 
confess  another.  What  did  it 
matter  to  us?  Let  them  confess, 
but  don't  let  them  teach,  don't  pay 
them,  and  above  all  don't  persecute 
them,  and  then  they  will  no  longer  be 
dangerous.  The  Government  which 
did  them  most  harm  was  that  of 
July — it  did  not  meddle  with  them 
at  all,  it  ignored  them. 

To  the  right  of  Protot  sat  Paschal 
GrouBset,  a  handsome  young  man. 
rather  too  conscious  of  his  good 
looks,  who  took  too  much  pains 
with  his  hair,  his  nails,  and  his  per- 
son generally.  He  was  very  ener- 
getic, and  an  out-and-out'  Jacobin, 
but  the  calm  energy,  patience,  and 
resolution  which  characterise  a  good 
Socialist  were  not  in  harmony  with 
his  Corsican  temperament.  Grousset 
was  not  aware  that  he  filled  a  part 
as  useless  as  that  of  Andrieux,  or,  if 
he  was,  he  erred  in  not  saying  so. 
and  in  accepting  a  sinecure. 

The  place  at  my  right,  between 
me  and  Cournet,  was  occupied  by 
Viard.  Viard  was  a  fair  man  with 
a  sanguine  complexion,  tall,  stout, 
and  strongs— a  man  of  action  in  the 
fullest  sense.   Though  of  an  upright 
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disposition,  and  good  as  good  bread, 
he  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  most 
violent  of  the  majority.  Did  he 
himself  know  why  P  Not  the  least 
in  the  world.  He  thought  by  these 
means  to  get  sooner  to  the  goal.  He 
who  had  never  injured  a  fly,  and 
would  have  thro™  himself  into  the 
fire  for  an  enemy,  was  always  advo- 
cating the  most  extreme  measures. 
He  voted  for  the  seizure  of  the  hos- 
tages, and  was  opposed  to  the  release 
of  the  Archbishop,  and  yet  he  would 
have  put  himself  between  them  and 
the  mouths  of  the  ohassepots.  The 
ranks  of  the  people  are  full  of  such 
strange  contradictory  natures.  Who 
could  have  placed  Yiard  at  the  head 
of  an  administration  t  Some  one 
evidently  who  wanted  to  shelter 
himself  behind  him.  1  have  heard 
speak  of  an  embezzlement  of  funds 
at  his  office.  1  know  nothing  of  this 
business,  and  I  do  not  need  to  know 
anything  to  feel  convinced  that  Viard 
never  embezzled  anything.  He  was 
an  honest,  straightforward  man, 
capable  of  killing  an  ox,  or  even  a 
comrade,  with  one  blow  of  his  fist, 
without  intention,  but  incapable  of 
a  base  act. 

The  Delegate  of  Trade,  in  a  be- 
sieged town,  where  the  whole  male 
population  had  to  live  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  sous  each  per  day,  had  not 
much  to  do.  Viard  therefore  only 
concerned  himself  with  the  victual- 
ing. He  wanted  to  provision  Paris 
on  the  old  monarchical  system  of 
centralisation,  and  he  accomplished 
nothing.  Paris  provisioned  itself, 
showing  itself  in  this  much  more 
intelligent  and  revolutionary  than 
those  who  pretended  to  revolutionise 
it.  As  regards  the  finding  of  supplies 
for  the  National  Guard,  which  was 
my  exclusive  duty,  1  was  never  able 
to  get  anything  whatsoever  from  the 
systems  of  the  Intendance  Gene- 
rale,  and  from  the  Commission  of 
Supplies;  but  promises,  which  were 
never  fulfilled,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
take  into  my  own  hands  the  pro- 
visioning of  the  market  of  La  Vil- 


lette.  It  was  very  simply  managed. 
I  paid  Pantin  for  the  cattle,  and  had 
them  taken  to  the  market  of  La  Vil- 
lette.  When  people  saw  that  ani- 
mals could  be  taken  to  market,  and 
that  they  were  paid  for,  and  not 
stolen  or  requisitioned,  the  market 
was  as  well  supplied  as  it  had  ever 
been. 

At  Grousset's  right  sat  Franckel. 
The  Commission  of  Public  Works 
had  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  con- 
tracts entered  into  with  private  peo- 
ple, for  the  supply  of  ammunition 
and  instruments  of  war  required  by 
the  troops,  a  work  belonging  by 
rights  to  the  Ministry  of  War. 
Properly  speaking,  therefore,  there 
were  no  public  works;  but  there 
was  the  grand  question  which  super- 
sedes all  others,  the 'one  which  had 
driven  the  people  to  take  up  arms, 
namely,  the  question  of  Labour,  and 
Franckel  was  quite  in  his  element 
at  the  head  of  a  department  which 
was  exclusively  occupied  with  the 
concerns  of  labour,  and  which  de- 
vised practical  solutions  for  the 
time  when  the  working  classes, 
freed  from  the  criminal  attacks  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  would  be  able  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  work  of 
organisation. 

The  bearer  of  the  title  was  good; 
it  was  only  the  title  of  the  depart* 
ment  itself  which  was  bad.  Franckel 
is  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  and  a  jeweller  by 
trade.  He  is  a  small,  fair,  thin 
man,  with  nothing  strongly  deve- 
loped but  his  nose  and  the  seat  of 
thought.  He  has  a  subtle  and  me- 
thodical mind,  and  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  questions  relative 
to  labour.  If  he  remains  faithful  to 
the  working  classes  he  will  be  called 
to  play  an  important  part.  Between 
Franckel  and  me  sat  Jourdes,  the 
Delegate  of  Finance,  a  small,  pale, 
thin  man,  scrofulous  and  consump- 
tive. He  was  perfectly  trustworthy, 
but  unfortunately  he  was  nothing 
more;  if  he  had  been  intelligent 
and  revolutionary  J  he  would  have 
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taken  the  Bank.  He  defended  it, 
however,  more  than  anyone  —  at 
aoy  rate  as  much  as  Beslay — why, 
then,  was  he  sent  to  Caledonia? 
His  passage  was  a  most  uncalled- 
for  expense. 

The  Executive  Commission,  con- 
stituted as  we  have  seen,  nsed  to 
meet  every  day  at  two  o'clock,  at 
the  Ministry  of  War,  in  the  room 
on  the  ground-floor  which  I  had  at 
first  made  over  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  which  it  had  vacated 
in  great  indignation  because  I  had 
dared  to  arrest  with  my  own  hand 
one  of  its  members,  a  good-for- 
nothing  rascal  and  confirmed  drunk- 
ard, named  Ferrat,  Commander  of 
the  8oth  battalion. 

And  now  that  we  have  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Executive  Com- 
mission, we  will  proceed  to  the 
Archbishop. 

THE  ABCHBISHOP  OF  PARIS. 

It  is  not  generally  known  how 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  came  to  be 
arrested.  His  arrest  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  political  measure,  a 
preconceived  idea,  a  plan  ripely 
considered,  seriously  debated,  and 
then  resolutely  executed.  It  was 
nothing  of  the  sort.  It  originated 
in  the  head  or  the  heart,  whichever 
you  please,  of  two  persons  acting 
under  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
without  consulting  anybody. 

We  were  in  the  first  days  of  April. 
The  unfortunate  and  ridiculous  en- 
terprise of  the  Generals  of  the  Com- 
mune had  just  taken  place.  I  was 
at  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  as  I  had 
closed  its  kitchens — being  deter- 
mined to  cut  short  the  culinary  dis- 
orders which  had  reigned  in  the 
Ministries  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Commune — I  used  to  take  breakfast 
in  the  morning  from  the  wine-shop 
at  the  corner,  and  in  the  evening  I 
generally  went  to  dine  either  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville  or  at  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Police  with  Raoul  Rigault. 
This  day  I  had  dined  at  the  Prefec- 
ture of  Police. 


It  was  late  when  we  rose  from 
table,  and  before  returning  to  the 
Ministry  I  lingered  some  time  in 
the  large  red  saloon,  conversing  with 
Rigault,  Chardon,  and,  I  think, 
Sicard.  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
anybody  else. 

The  immense  saloon,  hung  with 
red,  and  lighted  only  with  two 
lamps,  placed  on  a  console,  was  in 
other  parts,  and  especially  in  the 
corners,  very  dark.  From  out  of 
one  of  these  dark  corners  appeared 
a  woman,  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 
She  was  sobbing,  and  came  towards 
us  like  a  person  who  had  been  dis- 
creetly waiting.  We  all  recognised 
her.  She  was  the  widow  of  one  of 
our  friends  who  had  been  basely 
assassinated  a  few  days  previously 
in  violation  of  a  pledge,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  last  thing  a  soldier  still 
respects,  when  he  respects  nothing 
else.  It  was  barely  three  or  four 
days  since  she  and  her  husband  had 
dined  at  the  very  table  we  had  just 
quitted. 

Madame  T.  narrated  to  us  that 
she  had  just  returned  from  Ver- 
sailles, where  she  had  vainly  peti- 
tioned M.  Thiers  to  let  her  have  the 
dead  body  of  her  husband.  In  her 
exasperation  she  demanded  ven- 
geance or  a  hostage. 

We  were  much  moved  at  the 
poignancy  of  her  grief.  Her  hus- 
band had  been  our  friend,  brave 
among  the  brave ;  but  what  could 
we  do  ?  put  soldiers  or  gendarmes 
to  death  r  Thiers  and  Vinoy  would 
desire  nothing  bettter.  I  remember 
the  effect  made  upon  us  in  1848  by 
the  story  of  Mobiles  sawn  asunder 
between  two  planks.  We  were 
young  and  unsuspecting ;  we  be- 
lieved that  it  had  really  happened, 
and  in  our  fury  fought  like  madmen 
for  the  bourgeoisie  whohad  invented 
the  story  and  were  laughing  in 
their  sleeves.  Further,  when  the 
National  Guard — who,  whatever  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  fought 
very  little — became,  thanks  to  us, 
masters  of  the  situation,  they,  like 
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the  Versaillese,  abased  their  victory, 
and  we  allowed  them  to  do  it.  Not 
all,  however,  for  I  recollect  having 
summarily  put  down  the  National 
Guard  of  Pantin,  which,  against  my 
will,  had  shot  two  men  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Luxembourg.  I  ordered 
my  Mobiles  to  seize  them  and  shut 
them  up  all  together  in  the  School 
of  Mines,  which  was  then  at  the 
extremity  of  the  garden,  looking 
towards  the  Observatory.  The  only 
favour  they  asked  of  me  was  to  al- 
low them  to  take  with  them  two 
barrels  of  wine  which  they  had 
brought.  This  I  unfortunately  per- 
mitted, for,  becoming  more  and 
more  drunk,  they  amused  them- 
selves by  firing  at  random  into  the 
windows  of  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  and 
thus  killed  or  wounded  several  per- 
sons. 

To  put  gendarmes  to  death  would 
not  have  made  much  difference  in 
the  disposition  of  their  comrades,  it 
is  true :  but  soldiers  of  the  lino — 
that  was  quite  another  thing. 

The  massacre  of  civil  hostages 
would  have  had  a  still  more  lament- 
able effect.  Madame  T.  took 
Rigault  apart.  They  withdrew  into 
%  one  of  the  dark  recesses  formed  by 
the  depth  of  the  angles  of  the  vast 
saloon,  and  conversed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  a  very  animated 
manner.  Having  nothing  farther 
to  do  there,  I  went  away.  It  was 
only  afterwards  that  I  learnt  the 
subject  of  their  conversation,  and 
its  results. 

Madame  T.  was  related,  and 
closely  related,  to  the  Archbishop. 
Exasperated  at  his  having  been  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  do  anything 
for  her  husband,  she  demanded  of 
Rigault  the  arrest  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  his  detention  as  a  hostage. 
Rigault  only  saw  in  the  demand 
ana  the  arrest  an  act  quite  natural 
and  of  little  importance.  Ho  did 
not  understand  that  lie  thus  started 
the  Commune  on  the  road  to  that 
quagmire  into  whichThiers  sought  to 
plunge  it,  which  Barral  do  Montaut, 
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his.avo wed  agent,  had  suggested  to 
Urbain,  anil  of  which  he  boasted  in 
the  Council  of  War — the  massacre 
of  the  hostages — that  is  to  say,  an 
act  of  stupid  violence ;  but  let  me 
not  anticipate. 

Though  the  residence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop was  but  a  few  paces  from 
the  Ministry  of  War,  I  only  heard 
of  the  Archbishop's  arrest  one  or 
two  days  after  it  had  happened. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  being  ab- 
sorbed in  my  special  duties  I  paid 
little  attention  to  what  was  passing 
elsewhere,  and  only  heard  the  news 
when  I  went  in  the  evening  to  dine 
at  the  Hotel  do  Villo  or  the  Prefec- 
ture. Not  having  been  there  that 
day,  I  did  not  know  what  had  taken 
place.  But  what  proves  that  Raoul 
Rigault  did  not  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  act  ho  had  commit- 
ted is  that  he  consulted  neither  the 
Commune  nor  me  about  it ;  yet  this 
was  the  least  he  owed  to  those 
who  had  the  responsibility  of  the 
defence  of  Paris,  considering  the  in- 
fluence such  an  act  would  have 
upon  it. 

The  Commune  gave  its  approval 
—it  could  not  do  otherwise.    There 
were  not  ten  of  its  members  who 
did  not  tremble  before  the  clubs, 
and  the  clubs  were  at  the  orders  of 
M.   Thiers,   who  led  them  by  his 
agents,  like  M.  de  Montaut,  giving 
a    mistress    and    the    watch- word 
to   Urbain.      This   is  as  sad  as  it 
is   simple,   but  so  it   is;    there   is 
no  club  which  at  its  outset  does 
not  accept  the  person  who  is  most 
rabid  and  has  the   loudest   voice. 
Afterwards  it  is  different.     When 
the  clubs — as,  for  instance,  that  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  the  Cordeliers  or 
the  Corderie — have,  so  to  say,  Bet- 
tied  down,  they  are  no  longer  clubs, 
but  popular    assemblies.      At  the 
Corderie  the  members  did  not  de- 
claim, they  reasoned  and  discussed ; 
it  was  the  International,  and  there 
the  agents  of  M.  Thiers  would  have 
lost  their  time.     But  elsewhere  it 
was  different.     I  will  not  mention 
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proper  names,  not  wishing  to  con- 
found excellent  revolutionists — de- 
voted, but  unconscious — with  crafty 
police  agents.      This  only  I  will 
say,  that  in  all  the  clubs  of  Paris 
there  were  always  to  be  found  vio- 
lent orators  and  a  credulous  audi- 
ence for  the  most  bloodthirsty  pro- 
positions and  the  most  absurd  ac- 
cusations.    It  is  evident  that  this 
would  not  have  continued,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  a  few  months  most  of 
the  clubs  would  have  disappeared 
of   themselves.       The     remainder, 
having  a  vitality  of  their  own,  would 
have  become  transformed,  like  their 
predecessors.      The  evil  instigators 
would  have  been  turned  out  or  pun- 
ished, as  they  deserved,  and  men  of 
worth  would  have  acquired  the  in- 
fluence that  belongs  to  them.     An 
earnest    programme    would    have 
taken  the  place  of  foolish  and  vision- 
ary schemes,  and  the  Commune,  en- 
lightened instead  of  being  disturbed 
and  menaced  by  the  clubs,  would 
have  acquired  the  moral  authority 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
its  work.     But  at  that  time  there 
was  nothing  of  all  this,  nor  could 
there  be.      Heterogeneous  elements 
— men  unknown  to  the  people  and 
to  one  another,  whom  the  chances 
of  the  siege  had  brought  together — 
represented  neither  a  party  nor  an 
idea.      There  were  all  sorts  of  par- 
ties and   all  sorts  of   ideas,   and,' 
worst  of  all,  all  sorts  of  discontents, 
grievances,  rancours,  and,  I  must 
say  it,  latent  ambitions.  Not  know- 
ing one  another,  there  was  a  gene- 
ral mistrust,  and  underlying  all  that 
there  was  in  many  of  them  an  im- 
mense desire  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion to  which  chance  had  raised 
them.      This,  joined  to  the  habit  of 
serving  and  bowing  which  is  in- 
eradicable in  France,  made  them 
serve    the   clubs;    and  thus  they 
bowed,  without  knowing  it,  before 
the  agents  of  M.  Thiers,  by  whom 
the  clubs  were  directed. 

As  Boon  as  I  heard  of  the  arrest 
of  the  Archbishop,  I  spoke  to  Ri- 


gault  about  it,  who  seemed  very 
much  astonished  that  I  attached  so 
much  importance  to  it.  In  his  eyes 
it  was  only  another  priest  arrested — 
nothing  more,  if  one  were  to  listen  to 
him,  and  nobody  oughtto  occupy  him- 
self about  it  but  old  women,  pious 
people  and  the  Versaillese,  to  whom 
it  would  serve  as  a  warning.  He  was 
positively  under  the  impression  that 
in  order  to  have  their  dear  cleric 
restored  to  them  the  Versaillese  of 
the  Bight  would  force  M.  Thiers  to 
any  sacrifice.  It  was  impossible  to 
show  a  greater  simplicity.  Here  is 
the  place  to  say  a  few  words  of 
Raoul  Bigault.  I  saw  Rigault  for 
the  first  time  in  the  year  1867,  in  a 
coffee-house  of  the  Faubourg  Mont- 
martre,  where  the  disciples  of  Father 
de  Sonat  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble, all  readers  of  the  Morale 
Indepeiidante. 

There  was  a  school  of  Atheism 
there,  and,  a  singular  fact,  a  faith  in 
Atheism.  They  affirmed  a  negation 
— they  became  passionate  enthu- 
siasts for  a  negation.  I  never  could 
understand  that  it  was  possible  to 
found  a  party  upon  a  negation,  and 
to  inspire  the  masses  with  a  nega- 
tive passion.  They  believed  in  it, 
and  never  was  fervent  Catholic  more 
fanatical  than  these  Atheists.  I  do 
not  recollect  on  what  occasion  I  in- 
serted one  day  in  an  article  this 
phrase,  so  common  in  France,  Ah, 
mon  Dieu  !  I  might  just  as  well 
have  said,  Sacre-bleu  or  Ma  foi 
Some  days  afterwards,  returning 
from  St.  Peiagie,  where  I  had  been 
to  see  Yermorel,  a  man  rushed  out 
of  a  coffee-house  and  accosted  me. 
It  was  the  Baron  de  Sonat.  '  My  dear 
friend,'  said  he,  '  you  have  grieved 
us  very  much/  and  he  had  the  air  of 
a  pontiff  en  deveine.  *  What's  the 
matter?'  'You  have  invoked  the 
name  of  God  in  one  of  your  writings, ' 
he  replied.  *  Well  ? '  '  Well  1  is  it 
not  enough  ?  Did  you  not  exclaim, 
"  Ah,  mon  Dieu"?'  •  Come,  Father 
Sonat/  said  I,  '  let  us  take  a  glass 
of   beer.'     He   took    the  glass  of 
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beer,  but  lie  was  scandalised 
nevertheless. 

R.  Rigault  was  one  of  his  most 
fervent  disciples.  He  was  literally 
a  clerico-phobist  and  a  passionate 
Blanquist.  I  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  Blanqui,  but  no  opinion 
of  his  disciples.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  foolish ;  who  deprived  of 
the  authority  of  the  master  are 
beneath  anything  one  can  imagine. 
Witness  those  of  the  Commune.  I 
except  Tridon  and  two  or  three 
others  at  most,  and  these  have  re- 
formed and  have  become,  wholly 
Socialists — that  is  to  say  simply 
revolutionists — liberal,  honest  and 
logical.  Rigault  had  a  hobby  which 
all  his  friends  helped  to  foster.  He 
believed  himself  a  great  adminis- 
trator of  police,  and  all  his  friends 
cried  in  chorus,  'He  is  a  great 
administrator  of  police.'  In  virtue 
of  this  belief  he  was  made  Com- 
missary of  Police  on  the  4th  of 
September,  and  Prefect  of  Police 
on  the  1 8th  of  March  because  he  had 
been  made  Commissary  of  Police 
on  the  4th  of  September ;  but  the 
truth  is  there  was  no  man  less  fitted 
for  the  police  than  Rigault,  though 
he  was  by  no  means  a  fool.  He  did 
nothing  under  the  Commune.  For 
him  all  was  comprised  in  closing 
the  churches  and  imprisoning  the 
pries ts  without  a  hearing — a  work 
extremely  easy  for  him  but  very 
disagreeable  for  me,  who  was 
charged  with  the  defence  of  Paris, 
for  all  this  discontent  manifested 
itself  in  a  dumb  resistance  which 
sowed  distrust  and  discord  among 
the  ranks  of  the  people — who, 
being  all  National  Guards,  formed 
the  only  force  to  be  opposed  to  the 
Versaillese.  I  was  several  times 
obliged  to  intervene  in  opposition 
to  Rigault' s  orders — a  useless  and 
dangerous  waste  of  power  of  which 
I  had  not  too  much. 

Rigault  discovered  nothing,  ab- 
solutely nothing,  of  all  the  intrigues 
of  Versailles  in  Paris — not  oven  the 
affair  of  the  tricolored  arm-bands, 


which  was  brought  to  light  in  the 
following  manner.  The  person 
commissioned  by  Versailles  with 
the  making  of  these  bands,  prof- 
fered a  share  of  them  to  a  poor 
woman  out  of  work.  She  offered 
au  exorbitant  price  for  making 
them,  ten  centimes  each  I  believe. 
The  workwoman,  surprised,  ex- 
pressed her  astonishment  to  her 
lover,  who,  though  not  belonging 
to  the  Commune,  made  a  declara- 
tion to  the  Commissary  of  Police. 
Search  was  made  in  the  dwelling 
of  the  contractor,  and  so  the  affair 
was  discovered.  Rigault  was  a 
small  man,  and  tolerably  well- 
made.  His  personal  appearance 
was  attractive  rather  than  repulsive. 
He  was  dark,  short-sighted,  and 
took  snuff  in  excess.  It  was  in- 
deed dirty.  His  manner  was  ab- 
rupt, and  had  an  official  style 
about  it.  Educated  at  Chaptal 
College,  he  was  acquainted  with 
literature,  wrote  pretty  well,  and 
would  have  made  an  excellent 
fellow  had  it  not  been  for  his  hobby, 
which  brought  him  to  the  Prefec- 
ture of  Police,  where  he  committed 
nothing  but  follies,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  where,  as 
Procureur  of  the  Commune,  he 
continued  to  do  the  same  thing. 
Nobody  contributed  more  than 
Rigault   to   the   loss   of  the  Com- 


mune. 


As  a  private  man  I  esteem  Rigault 
greatly.  He  was  convinced,  ho- 
nestly convinced,  and  gave  his  life 
for  his  conviction,  but  as  a  public 
man  he  was  deplorable. 

In  his  arrest  of  the  Archbishop — 
which  was  entirely  his  own  work, 
and  which,  I  repeat,  he  accomplished 
without  consulting  anyone,  Rigault 
saw  nothing  but  ( 1 )  the  legitimate 
satisfaction  given  to  the  widow  of  a 
martyr,  (2)  a  hostage  for  the  army, 
(3)  an  act  to  strike  terror  into  the 
priesthood,  and  (4)  a  flattery  ad- 
dressed to  the  clubs.  Four  ab- 
surdities !  The  widow  gained 
nothing,  the  future  was  made  by 
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M.  Thiers  more  bloody  than  ever ; 
the  priests  made  much  of  their 
martyr,  and  the  clubs  fell  with 
the  Commune.  As  for  Rigault,  he 
could  not  have  acted  more  foolishly, 
or  less  like  a  rational  Prefect  of 
Police. 

A.  few  days  after  the  arrest  of  the 
Archbishop,  Dacosta  and  Levranlt 
went  to  Mazas  to  lay  before  him  and 
the  Abbe  Duguerry  a  now  scheme 
that  had  been  concocted. 

This  time  an  idea  rather  more 
ridiculous  than  the  arrest  itself  had 
germinated  in  the  brain  of  the 
Commune.  It  was  to  engage 
M.  Thiers  to  exchange  the  Arch- 
bishop for  Blanqui. 

Flotte,  who  was  a  personal  friend 
of  .Blanqui,  threw  himself  into  this 
business  heart  and  soul,  but  truly 
one  must  have  been  a  fool  to  propose 
a  bargain  to  M.  Thiers  which  de- 
prived him  at  once  of  Blanqui  and 
the  Archbishop. 

If  Blanqui  were  at  Paris  he 
might  save  the  Commune.  He 
would  have  taken  the  political 
conduct  of  affairs  into  his  own 
hands,  and  have  left  me  free  to  de- 
vote myself  wholly  to  the  military 
defence  of  Paris.  Accustomed  to 
discipline,  he  would  have  disciplined 
his  people,  and  allowed  mo  to  disci- 
pline mine.  It  was  not  he  who 
would  have  attacked  the  court- 
martial  and  have  connived  at  the 
drunkenness  and  cowardice  of  the 
commanders,  turned  from  their 
duty  by  the  instigating  agents  of 
M.  Thiers,  who  well  knew  what  he 
was  about.  In  holding  Blanqui,  he 
held  the  soul  of  the  Commune,  aban- 
doned to  his  pupils  without  direction. 
In  obliging  us  to  retain  the  Arch- 
bishop he  knew  that  if  in  a  moment 
of  popular  effervescence  that  dig- 
nitary should  be  assassinated,  it 
would  deeply  damage  the  people's 
cause.  An  exchange  deprived  him 
of  both  these  chances  without  afford- 
ing him  any  equivalent  advantage. 
It  was  therefore  a  folly  to  propose 
such  a  thing. 


and  Levrault  first   visited 

the  Abbe  Duguerry,  whose  cell 
was  within  two  doors  of  the  one 
I  myself  was  to  occupy  a  few  days 
later  (62,  6th  Division).  They 
informed  him  of  the  massacres  the 
Versailleso  had  been  guilty  of,  and 
observing  to  him  that  ho  was  de- 
tained as  a  hostage  urged  him  to 
write  to  the  Government  of  Ver- 
sailles in  the  interests  of  humanity. 
Duguerry  consented  willingly,  and 
wrote  the  letter,  which  everyone  has 
read,  and  which  is  not  distinguished 
either  by  the  independence  or  the 
manliness  of  its  style. 

Provided  with  this  letter,  they 
introduced  themselves  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  showing  it  to  him  they 
asked  hira  if  he  were  inclined  to 
address  the  Government  of  Ver- 
sailles in  a  similar  sense. 

Tho  Archbishop,  more  master 
of  himself,  declared  that  *  he  could 
not  help  condemning  tho  odious 
conduct  of  the  troops  of  Versailles  * 
(literal),  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
do  what  the  delegates  of  the  Surete 
Generale  desired.  These  latter  re- 
plied that  they  would  not  influence 
his  decision  in  tho  least.  •  We  are 
come,'  said  they,  '  to  communicate, 
and  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  fact 
— nothing  more.  Act  as  your  con- 
science dictatos  to  you.' 

The  Archbishop  answered  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  write  to 
Versailles  any  letter  they  might 
dictate  to  him.  'Write  yourself, 
what  you  please  and  when  you 
please.  We  will  return,*  said  the 
delegates.  '  Be  it  so,'  said  the 
Archbishop,  '  only  I  warn  you  that 
I  consider  the  Abbe  Duguerry 's 
letter  somewhat  too  compromising. 
He  has  gone  too  far.  I  shall  not 
go  so  far.'  'That  is  your  own 
affair, **they  answered.  The  follow- 
ing day  a  rough  copy  of  the  letter 
was  made,  which  the  two  delegates 
considered  satisfactory.  The  Arch- 
bishop then  offered  to  have  it  copied, 
when  he  would  sign  it.  This  was 
not  accepted,  whereupon  the  Arch- 
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bishop  withdrew  into  his  cell  and 
copied  the  rough  draft  himself. 
Nothing  remained  hut  to  send  the 
letter.  The  Archhishop  was  re- 
quested himself  to  appoint  the 
priest  who  should  carry  it.  He 
named  M.  Duguerry,  but  this  was 
not  accepted.  '  Any  other  but  he,' 
said  the  delegates.  He  then  named 
the  Abbe  Lagarde,  Vicar- General. 
M.  Duguerry  was  too  much  com- 
promised by  his  connection  with 
the  Tuileries  ;  and  as  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, my  firm  conviction  is  that 
be  would  have  had  a  powerful 
influence  and  could  have  saved 
himself  if  he  had  not  been  a 
Senator.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Abbe  Lagarde  never  returned, 
notwithstanding  his  pledged  word. 
It  is  always  wrong  to  break  one's 
word,  but  in  this  particular  case 
his  return  would  only  have  made 
a  victim  the  more. 

If  M.  Thiers,  who  expected  the 
assassination  of  the  Archbishop 
and  the  hostages,  counselled  him 
not  to  return,  he  did  well,  for  he 
knew  the  fate  that  he,  Thiers,  was 
preparing  for  his  companions  in 
captivity.  As  for  myself,  I  ex- 
pressed this  opinion  clearly  in  con- 
versing with  a  person  possessing,  I 
believe,  the  confidency  of  the  clergy 
who  consulted  me  upon  the  subject. 
I  said  to  him  in  plain  words, 
*M.  Thiers  wants  the  hostages 
to  be  assassinated.'  ( We  know  it,' 
he  answered.  'For  my  part,'  I 
continued,  ' I  take  my  precautions 
for  their  protection,  but  I  cannot 
answer  for  what  might  happen  if 
they  should  quit  Mazas.  It  is  for 
M.  Lagarde  to  determine  whether 
he  will  let  himself  be  assassinated 
by  M.  Thiers.'  The  fact  is  that 
from  three  different  quarters  I  re- 
ceived the  same  information — from 
Berlin,  from  the  Right,  and  from 
my  own  agents. 

I  communicated  this  information 
to  B.  Rigault  in  person,  but  he  did 
nothing.  He  allowed  Barral  de 
Montaut  to  carry  on  the  affair  in 


the  interests  of  M.  Thiers — not- 
withstanding that  I  had  given  him 
a  hint,  slight  it  is  true,  about  the 
former. 

A  violent  Legitimist  said  to  me 
one  day,  '  Mistrust  that  man,  he 
is  in  communication  with  Barthe- 
lemy  St.-Hilaire.'  I  sent  notice  to 
Rigault  and  thought  no  more  about 
it,  but  I  had  taken  my  precautions 
and  given  orders  that  the  guard  of 
Mazas  should  be  composed  exclu- 
sively of  National  Guards — sober, 
and  fathers  of  a  family.  These 
men,  entirely  devoted  to  the  Com- 
mune, would  not  have  let  their 
prisoners  escape,  but  neither  would 
they  have  permitted  any  violence 
to  be  done  to  them.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  hostages  were  re- 
moved from  Mazas  to  La  Roquet te. 
There  they  were  at  the  mercy  of 
M.  Thiers,  through  M.  de  Montaut 
and  his  agents. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  I 
received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Wash- 
burne,  the  American  Minister, 
relating  to  the  Archbishop.  I  have 
narrated  what  passed  between  us. 
He  wanted  me  to  set  him  at  liberty. 
It  was  not  in  my  power.  All  these 
people  acted  and  reasoned  as  if  the 
Commune  were  a  personal  Govern- 
ment, where  one  man  ordered  and 
the  rest  obeyed.  It  was  not  so, 
but  just  the  contrary,  carried  "even 
to  excess.  One  is  accustomed  in 
France  to  see  one  man  usurp  all 
the  authority — do  everything,  an- 
swer for  everything,  be  all-power- 
ful— in  a  word,  as  was  said  by 
Napoleon  III.,  act  Providence.  If 
the  Commune  had  entered  upon 
this  path,  it  would  have  been  still 
more  deplorable  than  its  pursuit  of 
the  opposite  path  where  it  stuck  in 
the  mire.  In  any  case  Wash- 
burne,  as  an  American,  ought 
better  than  anyone  to  understand 
an  administration  where  a  man 
neither  was  nor  wished  to  be  any- 
thing else  than  the  man  of  his 
office — nothing  more  and  nothing 
less.      Would  to  God  that  I  had 
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been  left  wholly  to  mine !  The 
Versaillese  would  never  have  en- 
tered Paris. 

I  was  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  opening  the  door  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's cell  to  Mr.  Washburne — 
more  was  not  in  my  power. 

After  the  interview  of  Auber- 
villiers,  I  communicated  to  the 
Executive  Commission  the  result  of 
this  interview.  The  first  part  of 
my  communication,  relating  to  the 
provisioning  of  Paris  and  to  the 
neutrality,  was  received  coldly. 
It  was  not  the  business  of  the 
Commission.  The  second  part,  re- 
lating to  the  Archbishop  and  his 
sister,  was  received  very  badly.  As 
far  as  my  memory  serves,  this  is 
what  passed  on  that  occasion.  After 
having  communicated  what  Count 
de  H.  had  told  me  concerning  the 
pressure  exercised  by  the  English 
and  German  bishops  and  by  the 
Catholic  world  in  general  in  favour 
of  the  Archbishop,  and  observed 
upon  the  political  advantages  which 
we  might  derive  from  setting  him 
at  liberty,  I  examined  the  question 
from  a  political  point  of  view. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
Versaillese  that  the  Archbishop 
should  be  assassinated  and  Blanqui 
detained.  By  the  first  the  Commune 
is  put  out  of  the  pale  of  civilisation, 
and  by  the  second  it  is  deprived  of 
its  most  experienced  political  leader. 
Therefore  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  Commune  to  save  both  one 
and  the  other. 

To  propose  to  the  Government  of 
Versailles  to  exchange  Blanqui 
against  the  Archbishop  is  to  attempt 
to  dupe  them,  asking  them  to  re- 
nounce two  advantages  without  any 
compensation — an  insanity. 

If  the  Commune  does  not  put  the 
Archbishop  to  death,  Thiers  will 
get  him  put  to  death  in  order  to 
charge  the  murder  upon  the  Com- 
mune; that  is  self-evident.  He 
will  then  have  a  double  claim  upon 
Blanqui;  therefore  it  is  our  interest 
to  save  the  Archbishop,  in  order  to 


prevent  Thiers  from  causing  him  to 
disappear  in  some  popular  move- 
ment. 

But  even  supposing  the  impri- 
sonment of  the  Archbishop  were 
advantageous  to  Blanqui,  to  risk 
compromising  the  interests  of  the 
people  in  order  to  save  the  life  of 
any  citizen  whatever,  however 
great,  interesting,  and  useful  he  may 
be,  seems  to  me  contrary  to  our 
principles.  It  is  to  quit  the  domain 
of  politics  for  that  of  sentiment. 
We  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  mass  to  those  of  any 
individual  whatsoever. 

Protot  replied  to  me  that  the 
movement  in  favour  of  the  Arch- 
bishop was  got  up  exclusively  by 
women  of  the  demi-monde  ;  that  he 
was  besieged  by  them,  and  that  to 
release  him  would  be  to  give  a 
rallying-point  to  the  Versailles  re- 
action in  Paris.  Andrieux  dwelt 
upon  the  danger  of  giving  the  re- 
action so  important  a  rallying-point. 
Paschal  Qrousset  stamped  with  his 
feet.  Vaillant,  Viard,  and  Jonrdes 
were  of  the  same  opinion  as  Protot 
and  Andrieux.  Franckel  and  Cour- 
net  said  nothing.  I  answered  that 
the  Parisian  reaction  which  had 
failed  to  rally  round  an  Admiral 
would  find  it  still  more  difficult  to 
rally  round  an  Archbishop ;  besides, 
that  was  more  especially  my  affair, 
and  that  the  obstacles  put  in  the 
way  of  the  defence  by  the  discon- 
tent of  a  great  part  of  the  popula- 
tion at  the  attack  upon  liberty  of 
conscience  manifested  by  the  arrest 
of  the  Archbishop  and  the  priests 
far  surpassed  the  imaginary  evils 
which  might  result  from  setting  him 
at  liberty. 

I  added  that,  as  for  myself,  liberty, 
under  all  its  forms  and  manifesta- 
tions, was  my  sole  creed,  and  that, 
fighting  only  for  liberty,  I  could 
not  fail  to  be  shocked  at  arrests 
which  could  be  justified  by  no 
offence  or  crime  of  the  arrestecL  In 
fact,  the  clergy  of  Paris,  since 
March  18,  had  absolutely  given  no 
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sign  of  life.  It  was  our  duty  to 
watch  it ;  but  to  deal  severely  with 
it  before  it  had  committed  any 
wrong  was  to  do  wrong  ourselves . 

This  was  the  second  time  that 
this  question  of  liberty  of  conscience 
was  mooted  between  me  and  the 
Commune.  The  first  time  it  was 
d  propos  of  a  bill  which  the  Com- 
mission had  sullenly  forbidden  to  be 
posted.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  Delescluze  who  was  the 
secret  mover  of  this  opposition.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  on  my  interpellation, 
*  Do  you,  or  not,  deny  liberty  of  con- 
science ? '  Viard  answered  roundly, 
1  Yes,  I  deny  it  in  revolution.'  As 
to  the  others,  they  dared  neither 
say  yes  nor  no,  but  evidently  inclined 
to  the  opinion  of  Viard.  These 
are  the  men  who  would  found 
liberty  in  France  !  They  have  only 
two  strings  to  their  bow — despotism 
and  the  Dictatorship.  Poor  people ! 
but  more  especially,  poor  France ! 

I  return  to  the  Archbishop.  In 
vain  I  insisted.  I  could  do  nothing. 
Each  of  the  members  trembled  be- 
fore the  people,  or  rather  before  the 
clubs.  After  ail,  they  had  nothing 
but  their  popularity  to  live  on,  and 
this  popularity,  acquired  in  the 
wake  and  not  at  the  head  of  the 
people,  was  not  strong  enough  to 
be  independent.  Slaves  and  des- 
pots, violent  and  weak,  intelligent 
and  simple,  they  honestly  played 
the  game  of  M.  Thiers. 

I  was  alone  in  my  opinion.  In 
secret  they  held  me  for  a  reaction- 
ary, incapable,  and  mischievous 
person.  *  I  impeded  the  march  of 
the  revolution'  (Cliche*,  Andrieux, 
Lefrancais,  and  Co.) 

Beaten  in  the  cause  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, I  turned  to  the  cause  of  his 
sister.  I  asked  if  the  Commune,  after 
waging  war  against  the  priests,  in- 
tended to  carry  on  the  battle  against 
old  maids,  and  punish  with  im- 
prisonment the  devotion  of  a  sister 
to.  her  brother.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Archbishop's  sister,  out  of 
devotion  to  her  brother,  surrendered 


herself  a  prisoner  and  offered  to 
share  his  prison  in  order  to  attend 
upon  him.  Instead  of  dismissing 
her  or  granting  her  demand,  the 
Commune  ordered  her  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  St.  Lazare,  whence  it 
was  impossible  she  could  have  any 
communication  with  her  brother, 
shut  up  in  Mazas.  There  again  I 
found  Andrieux  in  my  path.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  sister  as  well  as 
the  brother  might  serve  as  a  nucleus 
of  reaction.  It  was  idiotic,  and  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  a  man  who 
gravely  entertained  the  Council 
with  discussing  an  expense  of 
3fr.  50c.  *If  the  Commune  has 
come  to  that  pass,  to  be  afraid  of 
an  old  maid,'  I  answered,  '  we  had 
better  put  the  key  in  the  door  and 
open  to  Versailles.'  Cournet  took 
up  the  affair  warmly;  and  as  he 
was  the  delegate  for  the  Surety 
Generate,  it  was  more  especially  his 
business.  He  proposed  to  go  to  St: 
Lazare,  and  make  Mademoiselle 
Darboy,  before  her  release,  sign  a 
promise  to  go  to  Versailles  and  de- 
mand the  exchange  of  her  brother 
against  Blanqui.  This  was  childish. 
Fancy  M.  ThierB  modifying  his  policy 
out  of  regard  for  Mademoiselle  Dar- 
boy !  As  Delegate  of  Justice,  Protot 
asked  to  be  associated  with  Cournet. 

Thus  it  was  settled,  not  without 
some  opposition  from  Paschal 
Orousset,  Vaillant,  and  some  one 
else.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  this  petty  opposition  of 
Vaillant,  whose  ideas  are  too  large, 
and  whose  intelligence  is  certainly 
above  such  littleness.  I  can  only 
explain  it  by  his  extreme  love  of 
popularity,  which  was  *  his  weak 
point. 

The  following  day  there  was  again 
a  deliberation  on  the  same  subject. 
Mademoiselle  Darboy  promised,  in-' 
deed,  to  go  to  Versailles  to  do  what 
was  required  of  her,  but  she  re- 
fused to  sign  any  paper  whatever, 
under  the  pretence  that  her  friends 
had  told  her  that  any  signature  of 
hers  might  injure  her  brother/' 
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Again  I  insisted  that  this  busi- 
ness should  be  concluded.  All  this 
time  spent  on  an  inoffensive  old 
woman  was  madness.  Let  her  go 
where  she  pleased.  The  Commune 
has  nothing  to  say  to  it,  and  does 
not  demean  itself  by  entering  upon 
such  details.  Such  was  my  deci- 
sion.  Happily  it  was  adopted. 
Mademoiselle  Darboy  was  set  at 
liberty,  to  the  great  regret  of  An- 
drieux,  who  saw  in  it  an  important 
affair,  one  just  suited  to  his  capa- 
city. The  greatest  part  of  Made- 
moiselle Darboy's  gratitude  is  due 
to  Cournet.  I  have  always  found 
him  a  man  of  liberal  views  ;  and 
although  little  of  a  Socialist,  much 
superior  to  his  patron  Delescluze. 

This  affair  being  settled,  and  the 
interests  and  honour  of  the  Com- 
mune safe,  I  troubled  myself  no 
further  about  Mademoiselle  Darboy. 
Andrieux,  therefore,  had  no  right 
to  insert  the  following  passage  in 
the  memorial  he  presented  to  the 
Commune,  of  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  elsewhere :  *  The  General 
was  unable  to  answer  the  question 
of  Citizen  Protot,  when  he  asked 
how  it  happened  that  the  Citoyenne 
Darboy  was  acquainted  half  an 
hour  later  with  what  had  been 
spoken  in  the  Second  Executive 
Commission.' 

ist.  Protot  never  addressed  the 
above  question  to  me,  nor  any 
other,  except  those  relating  to  the 
number  of  effectives ;  questions 
which  I  did  not  consider  it  my  duty 
to  answer.  However,  Protot  himself 
had  the  loyalty  to  acknowledge  this 
before  the  Commune  on  May  21. 

2nd.  It  was  Cournet's  duty,  and 
not  mine,  to  inform  Mademoiselle 
Darboy  of  what  concerned  her,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  acquitted  himself 
of  his  task  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  promptitude. 

If  it  had  been  my  duty,  I  should 
certainly  have  accomplished  it  with 
all  the  celerity  possible,  for  as  it  is  a 
duty  to  shorten  the  sufferings  of 
the  unfortunate,  so  it  is  a  pleasure 


to  carry  them  good  news.     I  pity 
those  who  do  not  understand  this. 

Some  days  afterwards  I  was 
arrested,  and  sent  to  the  Archbishop 
at  Mazas.  I  occupied  cell  No.  62 
in  the  same  corridor.  It  was  mid- 
night when  I  was  transferred  to 
Mazas.  Passing  before  the  cell  of 
Archbishop  Darboy,  I  saw  him 
through  the  wicket,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  prison,  was 
left  open  all  night,  in  order  that 
the  light  might  fall  upon  the  pri- 
soner. His  head,  grown  thin  and 
grey,  reposed  upon  his  pillow:  he 
slept  soundly. 

Garraud,  the  director  of  the  pri- 
son, who  accompanied  me,  said  as 
we  were  passing  by,  '  My  dear 
fellow,  )f  you  had  consented  to 
belong  to  us,  and  allowed  yourself 
to  be  named  Dictator  by  the  four 
faubourgs  which  desired  it,  you 
would  not  now  have  been  here.' 

'  Neither  would  he,'  I  replied, 
pointing  to  Archbishop  Darboy. 
Now  that  I  have  had  time  to  reflect, 
I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion.  If 
all  were  to  be  done  over  again,  I 
would  act  just  as  I  did.  Of  all  the 
measures  I  took  I  only  regret  a 
single  one — my  decree  about  the 
recruiting  of  the  National  Guard. 
I  was  deceived  by  false  reports. 
The  Executive  Commission  under- 
stood nothing  of  it ;  in  fact,  there 
was  very  little  it  did  understand. 
In  sacrificing  the  Archbishop  to  its 
little  personal  interests,  it  became 
the  accomplice  of  Versailles.  An- 
drieux, its  speaking  trumpet,  again 
gave  the  reign  to  his  childish  furies 
in  his  act  of  accusation  against  me. 

I  might  have  made  a  sensation — 
have  fired  off  a  pistol,  likeRossel,  but 
not  have  sneaked  off,  like  him.  I 
might  have  appealed  directly  to  the 
people  at  Belleville,  at  Montmartre, 
in  the  Rue  d' Arras,  as  after  the 
affair  of  the  Marseillaise. 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  for 
me  to  convince  them  of  the  unfit- 
ness and  folly  of  the  leaders  of  the 
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Commune  and  of  the  Executive 
Commission,  impeding  the  defence 
"by  their  petty  jealousies,  and  by  a 
supervision  which  their  ignorance 
rendered  them  incapable  of  exer- 
cising. It  would  have,  been  very 
easy  for  me  to  resume  at  one  stroke 
all  my  popularity,  and  to  crush  by 
it  these  paltry  adversaries.  Let 
them  point  out  to  me  a  single  in- 
stance where  the  people  remained 
deaf  to  my  voice.  At  Lyons,  at 
Marseilles,  at  Belleville,  at  the 
Halles  Centrales,  at  Montmartre,  at 
the  Rue  d*  Arras,  everywhere  and 
always  the  people  received  mo  as 
their  friend,  not  that  I  am  an  orator 
— I  speak  even  worse  than  I  write — 
but  my  heart  and  my  reason,  wholly 
devoted  to  the  people,  speak  to 
them  of  their  true  interests,  which 
are  also  my  own.  They  had  in  me 
a  friend — more  than  a  friend,  their 
incarnation,  and  therefore  we  al- 
ways understand  one  another  as 
soon  as  we  come  into  contact. 

Hence  it  was,  as  will  bo  seen 
hereafter  apropos  of  my  arrest,  that 
the  whole  aim  of  the  Commission 


was  to  bury  mo  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  my  commuuicating 
with  auybody  whatever,  even  with 
the  Commune. 

If  1  had  thus  acted,  what  would 
have  been  the  result?  My  forced 
dictatorship ;  and  this  I  was  deter- 
mined to  avoid  at  any  price. 

France  is  perishing  of  Bonapartes 
and  Gambettas — dictators  big  and 
little.  She  knows  nothing  else. 
Whither  have  they  brought  her  ? 

What  she  wants  is  honest  men, 
Lincolns  and  Bolivars,  men  simple, 
just,  and  devoted,  who  forget  them- 
selves for  the  people,  and  let  things 
fashion  themselves  instead  of  de- 
siring to  fashion  them. 

This  man — unknown  to  my  coun- 
try— it  was  my  dream  to  make 
known  to  it. 

If  for  acting  such  a  part  any- 
thing else  were  required  besides 
honesty  and  good  sense,  I  would 
not  speak  as  I  have  spoken,  for  I 
might  be  accused  of  presumption, 
but  everyone  has  a  right  to  believe 
in  his  own  honesty,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  mine. 

G.  C. 
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